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EDITORIAL N01'E. 


The first volnnu' nf tin' now odition of (.dl AM liKHS’S KXrA'CL()l\KT)I A was issuod 
in iMarodi J8.SS; !in<l iho work was onin|»|j‘t<Ml vviddii lo-. tlian iiv<' yoaiv, Iw tlio issuo 
of tli(' tonlli voliiiiio. in lo-ijruary It was iiof iiinvly, as w;o iTninisod, a thoroughly 

new oditioii, hut was t<t all intonts and [nirpo.-r.s a jkav \\t>rh ; and i)ii]ilislmrs and 

^itor a,ro oonlidiuit lliat, wln'linu’ roL^oird ho had t<j latiijjnolnTisi voiu'ss, oumpaotiiess, 

aootiraov, |U’i>|«<'rt.ion, sysounatio arraiiooniont, or litorary hiriii, it t-U’oatly siirjiasscs tlu‘ 
formor odition, and is l.ho most o«iiivonioiit and i'’oahlo roiVronca' woik of its soo[>o and 

kin<l. AVoll a thousand autlnus ■ many of tlnun of iln^ Inst oniim-noo, and all speci- 
ally • pialilied for their work - (‘ontrihuh'd ; and to tln'in the roador is hugely indebted 

for the authority, variety, inlen^st, ami readableness of the. articles. Jle needs but glance 
at the lists of jn-incipal articles pr('li\ed to tlie .succe.s.dve voliiiues to iM^alise liow numerous 
and liow eminent thos(‘ coni rihutors ha ve licen. Ihit a st rennons idlort lias heen made to 
sec to it tliat the shorter ])aLigra}>hs under minor henilings slioll ))e not loss accurate and 
sulheieut than tliose. d(‘alt with at greater hmgtli. 

It is by no means the. case that, as has been frecpiently assumed ever since tlie name 
or the thing was known, an eiicyclopaHlia is a dry and formless catalogue of disjointed 
or cliaotic facts, whose sole claim to exi.steuce lies in its being handy for reference and 
moderately correct. On tlie contrary, a avcII an-anged encyclopccdia is a microcosm, a 
conspectus of the universe, a more or less (dfective view of ‘ tlie prolicienco and udvance- 
iilcnt of learning divine and human,' to use Bacon s ambitious phrase, ft is a stocktaking 
in almost every department of seieneo ; and sliouKl he even le.ss remarkable for its niulti- 
/ariousiiess and fullness than for tne proportion, interdependence, and due subordination 
of parts. 

For this systematic form the editorial staff must mainly be lield responsible, and in 
tliis place the editor is glad heartily to acknowledge the unremitting, laborious, conscien- 
tious, and scholarly co-operation of all his colleagues. Mr Fu Axers Hindes Groome and 
the Eev. Thomas Davidson had from the outset a share in most departments of the 
editorial duties, besides coiitrihutiiig many and important articles from tlieir own pens; 
j\Ir J. T. Bkalby gave invaluable assistance botli in writing and in revising; and the 
illustration of tlie ten volumes was under the charge of Air J. R. Pairman. In ros[)ect of 
tlffi continuity of their work, not a foAv of the outside contributors were practically on the 
staff throughout. An editor's chief work is to edit, but the editor, besides revising all 
the articles, was one of his own most frequent contributors ; and over and above being 
corrected by authors and by printer's readers, every article was read in proof by him and at 
least two of his colleagues. In many ca.ses moreover articles in proof were submitted to 
specialists other tlian the writers ; their courteous Jielp has been acknowledged in the lists 
of principal articles. A large number of the articJe.s on towns and institutions were most 
kindly revised by town-clerks or other officials. 

^ Of those who projected and carried through the first edition (1859-68), but few 
survived to assist in preparing the new one; of the hundred contributors to the first 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


edition nearly twenty also contributed to the second, and live of the twenty — all too 
literally — joined the majority during the publication of these volumes. Of the thousand 
authors who contributed om? or more articles to the new edition, no less than ten were 
dead ere the original issue was completed; and at tlie death of Canon Ainger in 1904, a 
full tithe of the whohi number had passed away. 

As has Ijeeji explained in the preface, the live hundred and twenty-one sixteen-page 
sheets of which the work consists have been repeatedly reprinted, but never without care- 
ful revision. A continuous process of correction to date has been kept up ; new facts 
and figures have at every opportunity been incorporated. Since the beginning of the 
twentieth century, for exam|)le, the new census figures for all the more important couiitricvS 
have taken the place of older ones, ami the general statistics have been largely renewed, 
Grkat Britain and India being but two cases out of thousands whore this has been 
done. The articles on Austkatja and her constituent federated states have been 
adjusted to the conditions obtaining under the now CommonwcMilth. jroTOR-CAKS have 
attained novel prominence, and received for the first time due notice ; and the article 
Radium deals with a subject undreamt of wlion the new edition was first issued. 
Changes in military organisation have involved extensive changes in the article Army ; 
and since the dramatic opening of the Russo-Japanese war in 1904 the article Navy 
has been practically re-written by its original author. 

Now that the days of the polyhistors are past, not merely the general reader hut 
even the man of special learning niaj^ often find liis account in referring to what is a com- 
pendium of many libraries ; the most accomplished specialist in one department may find 
it useful to read the articles by brother specialists in other departments. But encyclo- 
piedists make no claim to omniscience or infallibility ; and none can bo so conscious as 
the editor of the inevitable shortcomings of a work tieating ‘ de omni rv sr.ihili vf quilyasdara 
a! Us ^ and yet strictly limited to ten volumes not much larger than in the former edition. 
I’he necessity of keeping within the prescribcil limits has been both a painful and laborious 
condition of the editors work, and must be the apology for compression within short 
space of many articles well worthy to extend to much greater length. Still, from the 
very nature of the case, the (uicyclopiedia can be only a gnidi*, a preparation, a stepping-, 
stone, a stimulus to furtli(u* and fuller stialy elsewhere. The spirit was good in which 
Bartholomanis Anglicus concluded his I)c i^roprietutihus lierum^ tlie ‘ Encyclopajdia of the 
Middle Ages,' with words thus Englislicd by liis translator: 

‘ I make prates iatw?t in the end a/ this *ivorkey as 1 did in the beginnings that in all 
‘ that is in divei s matters conteined in this *iuorkes light little or naught have I set of mine 
‘ oumCs but I have Joliowed veritie and truths and a/so folloufcd the wordes, meanings and 
‘ senceSs and comments of holy Saints and of Philosophers ; that the simple that may not 
^ for endlessc many bookes seeke and Jind all the properties of t hinges . . . may lucre Jind 
‘ somewhat that he desire th. And that I ha^^e taken is simple and rude; but I think th^m 
^ good and proji table for me . . . and to other such as / am, 'Pherefore I counsaylc the 

* simple that they dispise not nor scorne this simple and i nde 7vorke ; when that they have 
perfect understanding and knowledge of this • . . then to understandc and to have 

^ knowledge of greater ^ higher^ and more sub till things. J counsell that they leave not to 
‘ seeke and search the learning and doctrine of greater authors and doctors, A nd that / 

‘ doe and leave on their owne avisement and wit if they will correct and amend that that 

* is in sufficient lie saidy and then expediently to adde and put more their to^ as God giveth 
^ them grace and science. . . . : 


.DAVID PATRICK. 
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Temperance Sn Win mp Law^^on, Bait. 
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Tho.mson, James Fuan« is Watt. 
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Prufe.saor Frank B. Obekne, 
ProfeMsor N. S. Shalkr. 
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Profesaor Howard Ohannino. 
l’rf)f«ssor RoBfCR'f Kli.ih Thomf.son. 
P. IfuMKBuow.v, LL.1>. 

Jc.iiv J1 Hi;ist, M.l).. F.U.C.P. 
C'hit'f Coiiafahle IIendkhson. 

.1. M. Gray. 
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Dj- a I rni [> Daniki i.. 

Pr<»1’«‘ssor J MoiiKis Jonls. 

At NTI.V Doiwuv. 

A, H Si'f)» Fi ntu 

Prill* ssor Kuu'.Aia> (’hanning. 


Sir F. Hit AMaKi.L, Bart,, D.C.l. 
J.VMKa Paton. 

TI. WinrnHEAi). 

J. P. Lamhi-iiton. 

CHARI.K.S W. Boyd. 

F.dwaut) Clopo. 

LifuL-C.’oJ. Di's’i.op, R,A. 

Itrv. llnuH Price Huoiira 
Ja\IK .4 JloNWIl'K. 

Rfv. W. J. LoiTiE. 

JAMiCb MacDonald. 

J. A. NE'rTLFTON. 

Hknuy Jone.s ( ‘ Cavendish '). 

J. T. CUNXlNailAM. 

11. B. Baildon. 

F. N. WORTIL 
W. Fraser Uae, 

Profe.ssor Sori.ey. 

Ryv. WiLt.iAM Hi nt. 

G, Barnett S.Mi I II. 

Uev. A. O. L'Estuancie. 
Alexandf.u BiiriiAN, LL.D. 
JoHs Angf.ll, F.C.S., F.I.C, 
Thoma.s Davidson. 

W. K. Hoyle. 

Mrs Fawcett, LI..D, 

J. R. Pairman. 

Professor Beaumont. 

Professor Palgrave. 

Canon Isaac Taylor. 
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II. A. Holden, LL.D. 
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Canon Isaac Taylor. 
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Professor Saintsbury. 


The Piihlisliera beg to tender tliei^ thanks, for revising articles, to the Doan of Worcester; the Agent- 
general for Western Australia ; the town-clerks or other officials of Warrington, Warwick, West Bromwich, 
Whitby, Workington, Yarmouth; to Professor ZaHN of Erlangen, for revising ‘Tatian;’ and to Mr D. L. 
Miller, for the materials of ‘Tunkers.* 
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' iv«*i.sfika. Sou svA.>riK.\. 

SwixU a vivor \\i Katiristati 
tlio Kaiail iiv«M- ; 

I iveav \\'s\Aa\vav. \\\ \HSn 

* Ma*\ Mul\a\»,’ ^aoclahnin'; 
hiinsflf tlia surct^ssor )>v 
solooiion of tho Akltnnd of 
Swat, who in high l•(‘puta- 
tioii al)oiit 1H7H, vou.sotl tlu' 
tribes inhabiting the Swat vallev to a lioly wai 
against tin* inrnlels. 'rhey attaekcMl the Ibitish 
camp at Malakaiid, l)iit wore repul.s<*<l. The <lis- 
tuii)>aift:o, h<nvov<*r, ,sproa<l tlirough the neiglibour* 
ing trilies, including tlio lJuiiers, Waziris, I rakzais, 
and Afridis, and resulted in tlie frontier \var which 
terminated with tlie brilliant engageinont at Dargai, 
‘2()th Octob/r 1897. 

a seaport of ('hina which has been 
opened to foreign tra<le since ltS(39, stamls at the 
iiioutb of the river llan, 220 miles E. of (’anton, in 
the province of Kw'ang-tung. It is the seat of great 
sugar- reliiieries ami bean-cake and grass-cloth 
manufactures. In 1900, 21J10 vessels entered the 
port with a total tonnage of 2,18.1,600, Tlie 
chief impor.ts are beairs, cotton, o[)ium, rice, 
metals, &c. The chief exports are sugar, tobacco, 
gras.s-%lotli, cloth and nankeen, tea, iS:c. i^»p. 
about 40.000. 

Slwazilandy a South African native .state, lying 
on the west the Libomba Mountains, and 

forming an intru.sion into the east of the Transvaal. 
It has an area of 8600 s<]. in, ; a po]). of 60,000 
Swazis, a Zulu- Kaffir race, ami (in 1899) alK>ut 800 
white men ; ami a trade valued at T70,000 tlirough 
Natal, exclusive of wdiat goes by >vay of Delagba 
,< iiay. Tho minerals of Swazi land'aro of great value, 
including gold and coal, and its agricultural and 
pastoral resources are considerable. The inde- 
pendence of this little state was recognised by its 
powerful neighbours, the South African Reinihlic 
and tlie British government, in 1884 ; in 1890 the 
white settlera, mainly gold-minei's, were put under 
469 


' joint \L^oycinni(‘n( uomz/ii/ lee, ’appf»/ntcd hy liiiiain 
and llu* Uocib; sincf* IHO.") Swaziland is under the 
• piot(R*tion of tln^ Kepublie, ami its indepiHulem'c is 
now <m\y n<nu‘u\a\. Vi\ \898, a pvoclamatiou, 

1 the 'V vans vaal laws were made a\>plicable thiough 
1 Swaziland, (‘xee]»t as to customs, 

! SwearillJSf or Pkokank SW’KAltlNVJ, the Iiabit, 
I of Using the name oi- attributes of (iod in a Jiglit 
I ami familiar manner by way of asseveiation or 
1 emphasis. It was .*ipreially con«leinned by the 
Mosaic law, was long puiusImmI by severe penalties, 
ainl is still .an actionable oll'cnct* in Engbtnd. |}y 
oaths are loosely uiideistocMl also many terms and 

1 >hra.se.s of gros.s anil nbseem? cliaracter. There is a 
egitimale use for solemn cursing ; but weak men 
of limiteil voeabulavy, under the pressure of excite- 
ment, seek for artifieial strenglli or veritiealion by 
employing irrelevant words that earry with them 
ideas of gravity or strenglli. Seafaring men and 
persons in command generally often use sneli ex- 
pre.ssioiis to add weight to their words, and .some 
apology may bo found for them in the faet tliat the 
nersons wdtli whom they liave irsnally to deal have 
oeen so accustomed to their use a.s not to be readily 
inelinotl to obedience without them. Again, other 
ami more imaginative men from the days of 
Rabelais until now garnish their talk wdtli oaths 
a.s a more exercise of verbal ingeiiiiity, or by way 
of set-off to their conversation. — ‘ How* now ? ’ said 
Ponocrates ; ‘you swear, Friar John.’ ‘ It is only,’ 
said the monk, ‘ but to grace and ailorn my sj)cecb ; 
they are colours of a Ciceronian rhetoric.’ 

To call Cod to vvitness is a thing natural enough 
on occasions of grave asseveration, as in giving 
Avitness in courts of law and the like, and it has 
been from the beginning a custom to take oatli.s on 
things sacred or august, as the head of the em- 
peror, the heard of the Prophet, the sword blade 
or hilt, and the gospels. Thomas Reeket <le- 
nounced John the Marshal of England foi* swearing 
on the a collection of versiclcs and 

sequences used in the service of the mass. We 
find oaths frequent enough among the Greeks and 


•A « urn Will* 1^ hat «U '«>« dickens 

Uv \>ml». The KrnnajM «wd • MUnonV ‘ Medina denee^ Wiv$g; ‘th« 

VuWus' ' Edepol,’ ‘Ecaator,’ and ‘Meoaetor’ (|wo- hardly Middle 

,,e»ly a ^oumn’s oati*), &c. BrantAme tellL m Srifrini ^ ‘ 

loiAs XI. siud ‘ Par \a Pl^ue Dien ;’ the oath of Basone/i^ wm reS^mfdaite ^ 

Fvaueis 1. was cbaractemtie— ‘Fui ile geiitil- Etlm^ee ajid DrvdGn^wv^t^^^r 

homuie.’ ‘Ventre Saint Gris,’ again, was one of drunk;’ Swift, 'Wo^y cold ’ «i<f ‘hloodv sii^_ 
tlie Gascon oaths of Henry IV'. of Franco, which early examples of one of the most mlioiis of 

motlem vulMrisms; the Duke of Wellington ’» 
Many of the iiioilem French oaths, as ‘ I’arlileu ^ ‘twoj^nny damn ' (of which thei'c is an attempted 
(par Dteu}t ‘Corhleu’ (corps de Dicu)^ ‘Ventre- innocent exnlanation ) almost died with ilirn ; 
bleu,* and ‘ Sacrehleu,’ are illustrations of a piwess t^ueen Elizalietli, James L, Lore! Thurlow, Pic- 
of softening an oath by a deliberate disguise, like ton, and Lord Molhonrac, all notorious swearers, 

I the old-faisliioned ‘dad’ and ‘ Egjid,’ the north were catholic in their choice of oaths. The pro* 
country ‘Dod’ and ‘’Scush’ (God's cursc)^ and nhecy of I3oh Acres [liivaL^y ii. 1), that ‘ dainim 
the older English ‘’Slight’ (God's liqht\ ‘Od*s tuive had their day,’ has not yet entirely come 
fish’ — the usual oath of Charles TT., ‘ZouikIm’ true, although tin* rofoniiation of mannf'is has 
(God's irouhds)^ ‘ ( hl's hodikiiis,’ and the Ameri- long since driven swearing from the qmirler-deck, i 
can ‘Dfirn.’ Similarly in Ital}', between the and a Squire Western is now more than a jdieno- I 
severe laws against profainity and blasphemy menon. Swift’s ASWf/m’’^ ( Scott’s **S'/fvyL vol. 
and the necessity of confession, forms like ‘Per vii.) is a characteristic satire on the profanity of his 
I)io ’ becaim* in early times disguised as ‘Per day. It is eompiited by geographers, he begins, 
Dinoi.’ Iinle<‘<l the Italians, especially in Tiis- that there are two millions in this kingdom [Ire- 
I cany, are extraordinarily^ rich in oaths, many land ], of M’hich number there may he said to he a 
strange ami grotesque forms being in use, and million of swearing souls. It is thought that there 
the meanings ()f common forms being carefully may he r)(X)0 gentlemen, each with one oath a day 
diirerentiat<Hl. ’ Mr Story tells us that ‘l)io mio’ at a shilling each, yielding an annual revenue of 
is prop(*r as an expn.*ssion of sudden surprise, C01,‘250. All classes of citizens contribute to this 
‘Madonna mia’of inty and sorrow, ‘Per Christo’ revenue, the farmers, the commonality, the hun- 
of hatred and rijvonge." Nothing on the Continent died pretty fellows in Dublin alone at fifty oaths 
strikes an English ear more strangely than the a hea«l thuly, the oaths of a little Connaught fair 
familiar use of ‘ Dieu ’ in France and of such themselves computed at .3000. Militia under arms 
phrases as ‘Herr Je’ in (leriuaiiy, and English are to he e\'emi)tGd, nor is any advantage to 1 k» 
reticence refuses to accei)t the over-subtle apology taken of any man’s sweaiing in the Four Courts, 
even of a Cardinal Newman oa a D//7/V*. provided he is at hearing in the exchequer or has 

ix.), that this variety and fertility in adjurations just paid an attorney’s hill. As for its medicinal 
and invocations is merely because a Catholic popu- use to help the lungs to throw oil’ any distilling 


the Gascon oaths of Henry IV'. of France, which 
he alternated with another favourite, * Jarnidieu.* 
Many of the modem French oaths, as * I’arhleu ’ 
(par Dieu)f ‘Corhleu’ (corps de D/cn), ‘Ventre- 
hleu,’ and ‘ Sacrehleu,’ are illustrations of a prwess 
of softening an oath by a deliberate disguise, like 
the old-fashioned ‘Gad’ and ‘Egad,’ the north 
country ‘Dod’ and ‘’Scush’ (God's curse), and 
the older English ‘’Slight’ (God's light), ‘Od*s 
fish’ — the usual oath of Charles IT., ‘Zoumls’ 
(God's irounds), ‘ ( Ul's hodikiiis,’ and the Ameri- 
can ‘Darn.’ Similarly in Italy, between tlie 
severe laws against profanity and hlaspheniy 
and the necessity of confession, forms like ‘ Per 
Dio’ became in early times disguised as ‘ Per 
Dinoi.’ Iinle<‘<l the Italians, especially in Tus- 
cany, are extraordinarily rich in oaths, many 
strange ami grotesque forms being in use, and 
the meanings (if common forms being carefully 
diirerentiatiHl. Mr Story tells us that ‘Dio mio’ 
is propt'r as an expn.*ssion of sudden surprise, 

‘ Madonna mia ’ of inty and sorrow, ‘ Per Christo ’ 
of hatred and rijvonge. Nothing on the Continent 
strikes an English ear more strangely than the 
familiar use of ‘ Dieu ’ in France and of such 
phrases as ‘Herr Je’ in (leriuaiiy, and English 
reticence refuses to acceiit the over-subtle apology 
even of a Cardinal Newman {Lcrt. on Certain Difj'u\ 
ix.), that this variety and fertility in adjurations 
and invocations is merely because a Catholic popu- 
lace luis a greater insight into the unseen world 
than a I'rotestaiit. ‘ The Catholic’s very jesting, 
and his very oat lis, have been overruled,’ says he, * to 
create in liim a habit of faith, girding round and pro- 
tecting the supernatural principle.’ But it is proper 
to o.xplaiii that what .James Howell calls ‘this 
infandouH custom of swearing ’is to (\)iitinciitals 
specially an Englisli characteristic. Indeed IIoAvell 
himself, after enumerating the performances of the 
(fcrmari, the Ibaliari, the Frenchman, the Spaniard, 
the Welshman, the Trishinan, and the Scot, admits 
that * for variiity of oatlis the English Boarers put 
down all.’ Byron describes how Don Jucan on his 
first arrival in England is rudely awakened from 
the innocent belief that ‘ their shibboleth “ God 
damn ” ’ is a usual salutation. Beaumarchais ( Ae 
Mariagc dc Figaro, iii. 5) .says, ‘Avee Goddam en 
Angleterre on iic manque de rien iiulle part . . . les 
Anglais it la v6rite ajoutent jjar-ci par-b^, quelques 
autres mots en conversant; mais il ost hien aise 
do voir qiie Goddam ost le fond de la langue.’ 
We hear this phrase as a synonym for Englishman 
even from the {uire lip.s of J()an of Arc, and we cer- 
tainly find tlie oath in the other Elizaheth.an 
dramatists, and in Shakespeare, hut not in any- 
thing like its modern pre-eminence of importance. 
Still wc find oaths enougli of all shades of pro- 
fanity in early English liteijituro, and correspond- 
ing denunciations in the wi itings of preachers like 
Jeremy Taylor and Thomas Fuller, down to the 
days of that gonial hiit true moralist, clie Spectator. 
A few of the iiiore common old English oaths- all 
in Shakes])carc ---were ‘Bodikilis,’ ‘By Cock and 
Vie' (God and the liomish service- Iiook), ‘Cock’s 


las a greater insight into tlie unseen world humour, on (jcrtilicate of a course of swemring 
[I I'rotestaiit. ‘ The Catholic’s very jesting, granteil by any physician a permit may be iHsued 
is very oat lis, have been overruled,’ says he, * to to the patient, hut all other licenses, compositions, 
in iiim a habit of faith, girding round and pro- or indulgences whatever are proliihited. 
g the supernatural principle.’ But it is proper The cliurch ever denounced profane swearing, 
idaiii that what .James Howell calls ‘ this Imt was powerless to check the practie.o. St 
lous custom of swearing ’is to (kmtiiiciitals Chrysostom spent twenty homilies upon it, and 
lly an Englisli characteristic. Indeed IIoAvell St Augustine’s judgment is summed up with nn- 
If, after enumerating the performances of the necessary severity in the solemn passage, ‘Non 
in, the Italian, the Frenchman, the Spaniard, minus peccant qiii bhisphemant Cliristurn regnan- 
elshmaii, the Irishman, and the Scot, admits tern in endis quam qui cnicifixenint ambulantem 
for variiity of oatlis the English Boarers put in tf*rris. ’ For much of our popular swearing is 
all.’ Byron describes how Don Jucan on his liltle more than the mere haiiit of vocabulary, a 
n ival ill England is rudely awakened from sin only from the lips outward, as Bishop Light- 
moceiit belief that ‘ their shibboleth “ God foot said of the habitual profanity of the colliers of 
is a usual salutation. Beaumarchais ( Ae his diocese. Again, where swearing is a profes- 
fgc dc Figaro, iii. 5) .says, ‘ Avee Goddam en sional custom it is scarce possible to exist without 
terreoii iic manque de rien iiulle part ... les conforming, and after all words have in themaelv'es 
lis it la v^rite ajoutent jiar-ci par-lh, quelques no ahsolute but a relative meaning. ‘Our armies 
I mots en conversant; mais il ost hien aise swore terribly in Flanders* in my Uncle Toby’s 
ir que Goddam ost le fond de la langue.’ time, nor was the practice extinct till long after the 
ear this i>hrase as a synonym for Englishman great French wars. And have we not st’B our 

rum the juire lips of Jinan of Arc, and wc cer- familiar proverb ‘to swear like a troojicr.’ But 

find the oath in the other Elizabethan swearing has disappeared from the parade-ground, 
itists, and in Shakespeare, hut nut in any- though it still lingers in the barrack-room. ‘To 
like its modern pre-eminence of importance, swear like a bargee,* however, is proverb still 
wc find oaths enoiigli of all shades of pro- jii.stifiable by the facts an atmosphere of oaths 
in early English literature, and correspond- continues to hang heavy over our canals and 
nunciations in the writings of preachers like riveiTi. Wo are told that Uobert Burton at last 

y Taylor and Thomas Fuller, down to the could only he made to laugh by going down to 

)f that gonial but true moralist, the Spectator, the Bridgefoot in O.xford and hearing the barge- 
of the iiioi’tt common obi English oaths- all men scold and storm and swear. 
akes])carc— were ‘Bodikilis,’ ‘By Cock and The old forms of excommuiiication in ecclesi- 
God and the Bomish service- liook), ‘Cock’s astical use supplied forms enough, and the speci- 
passion,’ ‘ By ’r Lady,’ ‘ Marry ’ (the Virgin Afarg), men of the powei*s of Ernulplius given in Tristram 
‘By my halblom ’ th^^t'niess), * Od’s mo,^ ‘ ’SbloiMl,* Shandy certainly displays ‘an orientallty wo can- 
‘ Grariiercy* ^ 'Hy the rood' (the Cross), ‘’Shrew not rise up to, a copiousness of invention, a 
Sir Tliopas in the uses ‘ By possession of all the excellencies of a swearer 
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which make ifc impoft,sil>le to ftwcar out of it’ The 
aclvantaj^e of a theological vocabulary w seeii 
further iii Scott’i^ story of the swearing-bout Ik 3- 
tween a skipper and a broken-down minister, 
where the hitter swore his antagonist dumi» with 
a copionsnoss and variety Jjh could not equal. In 
Kugland the groM th of PnrUn^>isrn was marked by 
series of attempts to stamp out sw«'anng. In 
1(»()I a measure for this end was introduced into the 
Housf3 of Commons, and <)ne wos carried in I02.‘h 
“Not a man s\veai>, hut pass Ijis twelve ptmee/ 
says (U’oiuwell pr<Mt«llv of his IronsideH. As early 
as IhOh swearing in j)la>s hail Ijeen foihidden, and 
even lien dnnsmi hiiiif-idf Jianowly es<‘aped the 
riO pmially. A]i act' of Kth' in Scotland deUiils 
the pon.'ilties to l)e itillicted, <n'eri on mini-^tins of 
rcUgum - it w’ill he r(Mneni])en_‘d ihnt Ihirham tv 
conunends tli(\se lud In go hiwcmd ‘/ook.-..’ 
Shirley’s play, 77o: Vnuntj Athnirni (UiX.'M, is 
espiadally noted as ‘ fre(‘ from oalii'^, prohuieno.;, 
and oh.s(amene>.s. ’ Wlnm DavenaiitS IIV/.v j 

year w’as prc'setileil to Sir Hmirv Ilcihctl for | 
iicoiisiv th(i latter crossed out many <.‘\pres>ions. ■ 
Davenant appealed to llie king, who diree<(‘d the | 
Master of tin* ItcNsOs to allow such words e.s 
‘ b’aith,' ‘Dc.'ith,’ and ‘ Sliglit.’ Sir I[enr\ made 
the following entry in his o(li<‘e-hook : ‘ 'the king 
is ple,ase<l to tak (3 “ Caith,’’ “ [ieadi, 'and “’Slight” 
for ass(*verai.ions and nof>aths, to w hich I dolinmhly 
suhn>it. a.s my toaster's judgtiieiit ; hut under fa\ our 
conceive them to he oaths, and enter tluuu here to 
(le<‘lai’0 my opinion and suhiuissioii.' St Caul's 
Cathedral is sup[)osed. to have Iieen l}uilt wil Inuit 
an oa,tli, tin? n^gtilations of Sir < ‘liristophcr NVren 
heing so string<'!tt, and this may he allowcil to 
remain its most nunarkahh* dist itjclioii. 

Profane swearing, aeeordiiig to (he law of fCng- 
laiid, is an otl’enco for wlih.’li tlio j>arl y may ho eon 
vict(Hl under an act of (Jeorge if. hva juslii’o of 
the ]>cacq aeeording to a scale (»f penalties. A day 
lahourer, oonimon soldier, sailor, or seamaji forfeits 
Is. ]K?r oath ; every other person \iinler tin* dogre<» 
of a genllennin, ‘2s. ; and ev(‘iy person ahovo the 
<Iegrce of a gejpleniaii, os. ; for a secoinl otleiice, 
douhlo these sums ; for u thinl, tr(*)ile, Ac. If tiie 
cursing lake [>lace in preserna; of a just ice of the 
p<'ace, tlio latter may conviet the swearer then and 
tln|i’e, Vifclioiit further proe(‘ss or evidence* ; and in 
all eases a ef)nst{vhlo may apprehend a profane 
swcar(?r, arnl carry him hefore a justiee. On 
one occasion a man sw’orc a volley <»£ oaths, 
twenty times repeating the oath, and the justices 
fiini ‘2s. for each repetition, making in all £2, 
ainl tliis was held a proper conviction. It seems 
that this act docs not apply to wmmen ; but there 
are provisions of a more general character in several 
modern police acts wdiicli impose a penalty b)r 
using profane or ohscciie language in public places. 
The justices of the peace in Scotland have a similar 
jurisdiction, to convict of i)rofan(j sw'oaring, ami 
line according to the rank or the j)arty. 

Seo* articles on Blasphemy and Oath; also Julian 
Shannan, A Cursory Hisiorj/ of Swear imj (18S4). 

Swciit ( A.S. sivdt), the moisture exmled by the 
skin, in whicl^ about *2 per cent, of solid matters is 
present, consisting of salt ; formic, acetic, butyric, 
and other fatty acids; neutral fats; and cholesterin. 
The manner of its excretion, its uses, &c. are con- 
sidered at 8kin (q.v.), 

I^weatlllgr Sickness, an extremely fatiil epi- 
demical disorder, w’hich ravaged Europe, and 
especially England, in the 15th and 16th centuries. 

It derives its name ‘because it did most stand in 
sweating from the beginning until the endyng,* 
and, 2 because it first began ne in Englande, it was 
named in other countries the Englishe sweat.’ It 
first appeared in London in Septeihber 1485, shortly 


after the entry of Henry VII. with the army which 
hail won the battle of Bos worth Field on August 
2*2. It was a violent inllammatory fever wdiich, 
after a short rigor, prostrated tlio powers as with 
a blow, and, amidst painful oppression at the 
stomach, hcadactie, amt lethargic stupor, sufiused 
the whole body with a fetid )>erspiration. All 
this took place in tlie course of a few lioui-s, and 
the crisis was alvvnvs (»vcr w ithin tin? space of a 
ihiy and night. 'flie internal heat which tlie 
Kitient sullered was intolerable, yet every re- 
rigt-nuiL was <-i‘r tain death. ‘ Scarce one amongst 
a liuiidicd that .sickened did escapi* with life ’ 
( IIoHusIumI )-- a .statement w hich, w hile prohably 
! greatly exaggerated, illustrates tlie diead witn 
j which (h<* mulady cauu! to be regarded. 7’\vo lord 
j ma\otv.nf ].,nud<>n and four aldermen died within 
■ <me week ; and tlie disease for the most p;nl seized 
I as its victims ndm^t amd vigorous men. It lasted 
ill bofidon from llie ‘21st (jf Sc'plcmber to (he end 
of October, duiiiig vvhicli shoi t peiiod ‘many 
tlioiis.aiids ’ died from it . TlI(^ jdiysiciaiis could do 
litde r>r nothing to combat, the disc'ase, wliii-li at 
h'liglh w':is swept, away from Knglnml liy a violent' 
temjiest on New -yt'.ars Ihiy. In the summer of 
l.'iOS it i(‘aj)p<*ared in koiidon, and in tfniy 1517 it 
again broke out in f.ondon in a most virulent foiin, 
carrying off some of tliose vvlio were sei/.<‘d by it 
wdtbin four hours. It s(‘ems childly to liave attacked 
those in (hi* upper el.'i,ssv‘s or in eomfortalde eireuni- 
stances. In many towns a third or even a half of 
the inhabitants are said To have lieen svv(*pt away, 
again probably an overstatement, t )ii this oe.casion 
tlie epidemic lasted about four inontlis. Jn .May 
l.'»*28 tlie, year in whieli the Frerieli army before 
Na]d<?s was destroyed b\ javstilenee, and in wbieli 
tbe putrid fever knovvu as Trotrsfie-tjnJauf deid- 
nialed tlie youlb in France the. .sweating sickness 
again broke ont in tbe metropolis, spread lapidly 
over the wliole kingilom, ‘and fourteen months 
later brought a scene of horror upon all the natioim 
of nortlieru Europe, scarcely equalled in any other 
epidemie.' Ilnw' many lives wine lost in this 
eplileniie, vvbieh lias been called l>y some hi.stoi iaii.s 
the ffreat inorfalit is unknown; llie fact that 
King Henry VlJJ. left London, and endeavoured 
to avoM the disease by continually trav idling, shows 
the general feeling of alarm tliat existed. We hear 
of it at ( ’alais in the same year, but now here else 
out of England. In tbe folfowing summer, having 
apparently died ont in England, it appeared in 
Hermany, first at Hamburg, whore it is recorded 
that 8000 pcisons died of it, and shortly after at 
Liibeck, Stettin, Augsburg, Cologne, Strasbuvg, 
Hanover, iJvc. In September it broke out in the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
whenee it penetrated into Lithuania, Poland, and 
Livonia; but after tlireo months it had entirely 
disappeared from all these countries. For tliree- 
and-twenty years the swocating .‘^ickness totally di.s- 
appeared, when for the. hvst time (March or Ajuil 
1551 ) it burst forth in Shrewsbury, spread ramdly 
over the whole of England, but" disappearea by 
the end of September. Tbe deaths were so 
numerous that one Jiistoriaii (Stow) states that 
the disorder caused a elepojnilation of X\\^ king- 
dom. Tlie very remarkable observation was made 
in this year that the sweating siekne.ss iinifornily 
spared foreigners in England, and on the oilier 
liand followed the English into foieign countries. 
The immoderate use of beor amongst the English 
tvas considered by many as the principal reason 
why the sAveating sickness Avaa confined to theiii. 
Since 1551 the disease lias never appeared as it did 
then and at earlier periods. Its nearest ally is 
Siidaniiiia (q.v.), or miliary eruption, which has 
appeared in frequent, but usuiuly limited, epi- 
demics in France, Italy, and Germany (still called 
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them ‘the English sweat’), iliiring the IStJi and 
19th centuries, sonietiuies, as in the dept, of Vi<mna 
in 1S87, in so severe ainl even fatal a furm as to 
suggest the older epidemic in miniature. 

See Dr John Caiua, A Jiokr af/ainst the Su-eatt/nrf 
Sicknesse (1552) ; Hecker, Epidemics of the Middle Ages 
(Syd. Soc. Trans.); Tlirsoh, OctHjraphical and JJistorieal 
Pathology (New Syd. Soc. Traus., vol. i. p. 82); and 
Creighton, History of Epidemics in Britain (1891 ). 

Sweatlllfi: System. This subject was first 
1)1 ought prominently before the public in 1847-48 
by th(i Morning Chronicle newspaper, and sub- 
sefjuently by a pamj)hlet ( Chvftji Clothes and 
Nasty) and a novel {Alton Locke)y both from the 
pen of (Hilaries Kiii'^sley. It was shown that some of 
the journeymen tailors, instead of doing the work 
on the premises of their masters, had commenced 
the practice of taking the garments to their own 
houses, where they called in the assistance of their 
families and of other ]^>ersons. This system was 
called ‘ tlie Sweating (i.e. over -working) System,’ 
because the persons employed umlcr it worke<l 
hanler than tne public oninion of the men in the 
tailoring trade considered reasonable ; just as an 
unconscionably industrious schoolboy is reproached 
by his fellows for ‘swatting.’ The term, ‘the 
sweating s^^stem,’ soon began to be a[)pli(!(l to more 
or h‘ss analogous practices in oLber trades, and 
generally to all jiractices objected to by the workers. 
‘Sweating’ is now* used to denote uniair treatment 
of any kind, without reference to any particular 
system of em|)loyment. Hut the sweating system 
is still chielly applied to cases in which work is 
sub contracted— i.e. in which a principal employer, 
instead of having the work done by men in his own 
employment, hamls it over to a ‘ niidilleman,’ who 
gets it done with the assistance of persons engaged 
by him for the purpose. In some cases the sub- 
contractor ami his employees work on the preinises 
of the principal employer, this type of middleman 
being usually called a ‘ piece- master.’ But, as a 
rule, when the sweating system is spoken of refer- 
ence is made to the ‘sweating-master’ or ‘garret- 
master,’ who employs his workpeople in his own 
* sweating-lien.’ In February 1888 a .select coni- 
niittee of the House of Lonls was appointed to 
examine into the sweating system in East London, 
the reference being afterwards extcndeil to cover 
the United Kingdom. The industries investi- 
gated included the tailoring trade, shirt- making, 
mantle-inaking, furriery, boot-making, cabinet- 
making and upholstery, chain and nail rnakirm, 
the cutlery anil hardware trades, and also dock 
labour and government contracts. The final Report 
of this committee, published in April 1890, .states 
that ‘ the earnings of the lowest class of workers 
are barely sufficient to sustain existence. The 
hours of labour are such as to make the lives of 
the workers periods of almost ceaseless toil, hard 
and often unhealthy. The sanitary conditions 
under which the work is conducted are not only 
injurious to the health of the ]>er.sons employeti, 
blit are dangerous to the public, especially in the 
case of the trades concerned in making clothes, as 
infectious diseases are spread by the .sale of 
garments made in rooms inhabited by persons 
suffering from smallpox and other disea.ses. . . . 
As a rule, however, it must be remembered that 
Uie observations made in respect to sweating 
apply, in the main, to unskilled or only partially 
skilled workei-s, as the thoroughly skilled workers 
can almost alway.s obtain adequate wages.’ While 
blaming employers as ‘ regardless of the moral 
obligations which attach to capital when they take 
contracts to supply articles and know nothin|i; of 
tJie condition of the workers by whom such articles 
are made, leaving to a sub contractor the duty of 
selecting the woi^ers,’ the committee declare that 


'the middleman i.s the consequence, not the cause 
of the evil; the iiistrummit, not the hand which 
gives motion to the in.strument, which docs the 
mi.schief. Moreover, the middleman is found to 
be tabsent in many cases in which the evils com- j 
plained of abound.’ 

On the other hand, the middleman or sub con- 
tractor is certain! present in very numerous 
instaiiee.s in wliicfi the evils of .sweating afe 
absent. Tims, in the cotton trade, the ‘minders’ 
employ their own ‘ piecers ; ’ in tlie iron trade a 
great number of o[)erations are entrusted to snh 
contractors (‘puddlers’ employing their own 
‘ uiiderhands,’ ‘ haininermoii ’ ein])loying their 
own as.sistants, iVc.); snh-contract is widely 
prevalent in mines and quaiTie.s, in the sliij)- 
imilding and in numerous other industries, hut 
is in the.se ca,ses unaccompanied hy sm ioii.s oppres- 
sion of the worki'rs, and is not called the sweat - 
ing system. The sub-contractor usually himsidf 
performs a part, generally the most difiicult j>arl , 
of the work, and in all eases renders useful 
services hy organising and directing the labour 
of hi.s subordinates ; while the remuneration which 
lie receive.s is, as a rule, by no means out of pro- 
lortion to the importance of the duties wliich be 
ulfils. Blit, since the amoiiiib of bis remnneratinn 
depends directly njjon bis getting bis employees 
to do a maximnni of work for n 7niniinn)n of jiay, 
the sub-contractor, especially if bis workpeoi»le are 
deficient in skill or incompetent to eombine against 
oppression, tends to become a greedy and exacting 
task-master. 

Before the final Report of tbe Lords’ Committee 
was issued the sweating .system liad been abolished 
in the metropolitan docks and in the greater part 
of the London boob trade by succe.ssfiil strikes. 
Since its publication most of the principal legi>- 
lative provisions recommended in this report have 
been made. See the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1891, and tbe Public Health (London) Act, 1891. 
The duty of tbe nation to secure that those who do 
its work shall be fairly treated has been formally 
recognised by parliament, and is canied out by the 
government, wliieh not only interferes to obtain 
for the workpeojde employed by its contractors the 
full current rate of wages, but Jms in a recent im- 
portant contract provided that the contrjMrtor, 
unlc.s.s expressly autliorised, shall not either sub- 
contract tlie M'ork ‘or emjiloy any taskinen ’ — i.e. 
piece-nn'ister foremen. Many jiublic bodies (includ- 
ing the London (bounty Council and the nuiiiicijial 
.authorities of Birmingham, Gloucester, Leeds, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Middlesborough, 
Nottingham, Salford, Sheffield, Sunderland, and 
West Ham) now require their contractors to [lay 
full current wages ; and in numerous cases con- 
tractors engaged on public works are prevented 
from sub contracting, except so far as sub contract 
is usual and nece.ssHry. 

Further details in respect to the sweating system will 
be found in three Reports by Mr J. Burnett, Labour 
Correspondent of tlie Board of Trade ; (a) on the Sweat- 
ing System at the East End of London; (6) on the 
Sweating J^stoin in Leeds; and (c) on the Nail Makers 
and Small Chain Makers in South Staffordshire and East 
Worcestershire (1887, 331; 1888, c. ,^13; 1888, 385, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode ) ; the five Reports, Minutes of 
Evidence, Apiiendiccs, and Index of the Lords’ Coin* 
mittee on the .Sweating System ; Booth, Labour and Life 
of the People (espccimly vol. i.); and Methods of In- 
dustrial Remuneratio^iy by the present writer, David • 
Sehloss, See also the article Immigration. 

Sweden {Soerige), a kingdom of nortlicrii 
Europe, occupying the eastern side of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. The Skager copyright isss m u.s 
Rack and the Cattegat touch by j. b. L^iimcott 
its houtli • western shores. In couipany, 
the far north-east it is separated from (Russian) 
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Finlan<l by the river Toiiiea ainl its jitlliicTit, tlio | 
Muonio. Almost the whole (jf the eastern side is ■ 
washed by the Gulf of Hothuia and the Ilaltie Sea: | 
tills last also beats against its short southern eoast. ,, 
The longest line, from north to south, measures | 
little short of H)(K) miles, tie; ^reat<‘st breadth ; j 
tlie area is ITOdl-t-t so. m. ; 1 eoast line* is about | 
I^U miles. I'eside.s tlie skerry-islntids (see below) j 
Swedmi owns Gothlainl (4. v.) and thdaiid (q.v.t 

Vkifxicnf Features. 'Tlie eountiy may he ^^ener- 
ally /loserihed a.s a broad slojnii;^- south <‘ast- 

wards from the Kjideii Alonnlains (see XoKWAV) 
to the Baltic. Tin* t)nly niountaiimiis distri»*ts 
adjoin Norway; tlie pealcs sink in jiltitiide from 
7060 feet in the nortli to H-SttO in til ‘It) N. hit. 
Immediately south t>f this p<jint a suhsidiaiy ( hain 
strikes oil' to the. southeast, and, (hrt*adin;4 llie 
lake-n‘^ion of (‘(‘iitral Sw»*den, swells out lieyeiid 
into a tableland with a mi'an elevation tif S.7() fe«‘t 
and ma\iniuni of 1*240 f(s*t. Fully two thirds t»t tlni 
entire snifat'e lies lowei- tlian SOO fet-t, and oin*- 
third lowej- than .‘100 feet, .'iho\(‘ .“^ea. level. 

By far tlie ;.;j”cater portion of Swi'den is luiilf up 
of erystalline ^uei.'-s(‘s and j^ranile of the Az<>i<* era, 
and of limestones, .sandsi oin.*s, ela.\ -slato, and <»ther 
slates of the Lower Silurian ejua’li. I'he nojt-fo.s.*-!! 
iferous formations, whieh (ill l In* west <‘rn, nortla‘in, 
and larj^e ]>ortioii.s of tlie soiUhei u pa.rtsof the <*01111- 
ti y, lie as a rule close to the surface or :irr a<“(ual]y 
<*xposed. The Silurian strain, an; s|u<*a<l out in 
hrua<l thin .sheets, rt*«»ulaily <li.s|»os(id, hut lMok<*u 
by lai'i^e islainls of ;.;ranit<‘, j^neiss, <‘riniti\<‘ tiap 
( iliahase ), p<jr(»hyry, ^ro(!nst<in<*. 'I'lie 'lh iiissi<* ainl 
Cretaceous systems hav(i just louch(‘d the .sontln‘rn 
end of tlie country. Diiiinj' the (Jhu'i.'il epoch the 
whole of Sweden wa.seovere<l with ice. Its nieltino 
a<*counts for e.xleiisivc*. deposits of ol.aci.al .sainl, <*hiy, 
and f^ravel, as well as for the f^i»4anlie boulder, s 
and erratie Idoe.ks with w hich several districts are 
plentifully strewn, ami the lon».( narrow* ri<i^<‘s of 
.smooth stones, called dsta'y that cro.ss the <*ountrv 
for many mile.s in a .south or .south easterly <lirec.- 
tion. liie eastern or Bothnian coast, like the west- 
ern coast of Norway, is <riin]nally lisiri"; w’hilsfc 
the coast of Scania, in tin* extreme south, temls on 
the whole to subsiile. The islands of the skerry- 
fence [Shargard) are nearly all small in size, low*, 
hai^> of vefre.tation, and j>oli»he<I by the .sea. 

The climate of Swetlen is continental in the 
north, alon^ the Norwegian frontier, and on the 
.southern plateau ; the regions that border on 
the sea are more maritime. Vet both summer 
and winter, in all parts alike, are liable to con- 
siderable Huctuatioiis from 3*ear to year. The 
ditlerence between the winter . ami summer temi»era- 
tures is of course much greater in the continental 
parts ; for iiLstance, in the extreme north as much 
as 49° If, wherea.s at Lund in tlie soutli it does 
not, as a rule, exceed 30°. The lakes in the colder 
(continental) districts of tlie north are ice-bound 
for some 220 days in the year ; in the soutli for 
only %bout 90 days. Tlio rainfall is greatest on 
the coast of the Cattegat (30 inches yearly), and 
decreases from \ve.st to cost, and from south to 
north, being only 16 inches yearly in Norrland. 
The south-ea^ corner is, however, exceptionally 
dry ( 17 inches). 

Sweden is separated politically and geographically 
into three great divisions — Norrland, Svealaiid, and 
(lothland. 

Norrland in the north is a region of vast and 
lonely forests and short, rapid niountain-streains. 
These torrents, none of tiieni 300 miles long, 
reach the Gulf of Bothnia along narrow parallel 
valleys runninc to the south-east; as they drop 
from level to level they form cascades and water- 
falls, some of remarkable grandeur. Many of the 
valleys are filled for many miles with ribnon-like 


lakc.s, snme of great size ; wliil>.| their sloiie.*^, and 
the ridges that lie lietwaeu them, an* clothed with 
dense forests of pine, hr, and hiieh, with wild 
berry bnslie.*^ and .similar low shrubs growing in 
between the trees ami around tin* mo.s.s-i*ur[»eted 
]do<*ks of granite and porpIi\ ry. Besiiles tlie Lapp.s 
witli their reindeer lujrds, and tin* Sw'e<lish w<jod 
cuft<u’.s and miners, Iheonlv dciii/eii.s of thc.se. buf'st 
tracts are wil<l animals (icindeer, hears, woUts, 
lyn.x<‘s, glutt<ui.s, f'ox<‘,s, Ij iumings ), lu’nis of piey 
( h;iwks, <*agle.s, falcons, ow ls), lunes, ami g;ime 
lu'nls <jaannigan, bl.i<*Iv< oik, heatli coch. iiazel- 
gioust*, .^nipe), 'J'lic tnnuimaahle aijuatic ltii<ls 
and the. gnats of Laplami must not lx* forgotli'u. 
Num<‘rous little si-aports, wlim* the lumlx*!’, doj«l<’<I 
diiwn (la* sti<*aui*i, is cut uj>, ainl tin* iron on* fiom 
tlcliivaia ami oila i miii<*s is smelteil, ncstli* at the 
nutulhs of Ihi* ri\<‘is. 'I bis di\ision is vory rieli in 
mineral r<*.siun’<«*'-, but iron me is almost the <uily 
<aie tbal i-. <‘\1 i;i<‘l III. Nmilaml is eiosseil bj llu* 
mo^t nortberl\ lailway in ICutope { sei* LriJO A). 

'riu* e«‘nlial di\isimi of S\<*alan<l, or Swedt'U 
is a r<*gimi of big laki's, and lontain.s most 
of tin* mines. Jaiki's occupy in'arly 14,(i0() sij. m., 
or S‘2 ]»er <'<*nl. of Hie total ari'a; but in Svcalaml 
.sevi'ral of tin* l;iig<*sl, i\s N'i ner, VeH<*r, iljelniar, 
Miilar, ;in* grouped togelher. J^ake Malar bears 
on its bosom a vast number (l.'lOO) of i.slainl.s, 
m;iny of tliem bt'.'iul ifully woixleil, with ro.\;ii 
palaces or nob|i*m('n's ciislles gli*aming through 
tin* trees. Its sbori's too arc* .slmlded with pros 
pirous towns, casile*^, palaces, and factoiii's. 
Tlic.si* great sheets of water are conned ed together 
by riv<*rs ainl mnig.able canals, and by the same 
means have communi<*al ion with the Baltic on (he 
one side and with the Cattegat on the other. In 
spite <»f the fact that sev<*ial rivers pour tlnir 
tbaxls into these lakes, a process of slow desiccation 
is going on throughout the region. Indeed the 
w.ilers of l.ak<‘ Midar are at so low an elexation 
that at certain seasons theie is an inllow fioni the 
Baltic. There is a ]uetty large area of forest in 
<*(*ntral Sweden, es)n*cially around the reed-fiinged 
lake.s. The lirs of these districts are highly 
j»ii/,e<l for ships’ masts. Svealand po.ssesses almost 
inexhaustible stores of iron ami cop[)er, ami in 
Ie.ss quantities silver, umngaiie.se, nickel, zinc, 
cobiilt, ami others. 

Gotlil.and, the southern division, contains a much 
higher proportion of cultivated land than either 
Niirrlaiid or Sveal.aiul. M’ide plains stretch from 
the lakes to tlie Cattegat, and the.se as well as 
the southern coast provim*e.s are all under agri- 
culture. The rivers are short ; the most irnporlant 
is the Gdta, wliich, after forming the picture.sqiie 
Trollhiltta Falls, pours the waters of imke Verier 
into the Cattegat at Gotlicnluirg. Iron occurs in 
certain districts : Mount Taberg, for instance, the 
culminating point of the plateau, near the soutliern 
end of Lake Vetter, is a solid mass of magnetic iron 
ore. In Scania some 10,000 tons of coal are ex- 
tracted annually, and large quantities of turf are 
dug. Turf moors cover fully 9 per cent, of the 
area of the country. 

Population . — Since the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury the population has increased at a steady, 
though not very rapid, rate. In 1750 it numbered 
1,785,727; in 1800 it was 2,347.303; in 1850, 
3,482,541. The figures for 1880 anti 1900 are given 
in the subjoined table ( wdth the areas). By nation- 
ality tlie people are all Swedes, except some 
19,500 Finns, 6846 Lapps, and 24,500 foreigners. 
The population is mainly rural, only about ^ per 
cent, being counted as * townsfolk.* In 1900 there 
were ten towns whoso population exceeded 20,000 
— Stockholm (300,624), Gothenburg (130,619), 
Malmfi (60,857). Norrkoping (41,008), Gefle 
(29,5^), Helsingborg (24,670), Karlskroiia (23,955), 
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Upsala (22,855), Jiiukoping (23,143). Orebro 
(22,013), ami twelve more exceeded 10,000. Be- 
tween 10,000 and 20, ]u;iHon8 eiiiigrate every 
year, mostly to the United States. 


Pruviiieu (Itlu). 
(jOTIILAND - 


KrislUuKstad. .. . 


GoHionburg and 13ohuH.. 


SVRAt.AND — 

Htockholiii (city). . 
Slockholin (Ian ). . , 


BtHlcrinanhind . 
Vcslnianlund 
Onjbro 


Venn land 

Nohki.and - 



Jenitlanu 

Vest ernorrland. . . . 

Vesterbutlen 

NorrboKen 


VetbT ... 
Malar.... 
Uj«»lniar . 


Arr‘H Iu 

MJ. Ul. 

Cup. (1880). 

Fo^ < 1000). 

1,847 

349,310 

405»,304 

2,60(5 

230,(510 

2i5>.nu» 

1,104 

137,477 

14(5.302 

1,809 

136,209 

141,088 

1,952 

2(51,114 

337,175 

3,840 

109,7.36 

16!»,124 

4,438 

246,106 

227,026 

4,430 

11K5,271 

203,036 

4,947 

288,947 

2T5*,614 

3,282 

267,042 

241,0159 

4,271 

2(57.133 

271', 149 

1,203 

64,66i 

62,781 

13 

1(58,776 

800,(i24 

3.0J8 

1 47,021 

172.S62 

2,052 

111.019 

12.3..S(53 

2,(530 

nr.iHO 

lo;.42.s 

2,(522 

128.491 

14S.271 

3, .‘>02 

182,2(53 

194,924 

11,418 

nK5,133 

217,708 

7,341 

208,417 

264.284 

7.417 

178,728 

238,(548 

19.608 

83,(523 

111,391 

9.617 

1051,196 

232,311 

21,93(5 

10(5.436 

143,7.36 

40.:503 

00,7(51 

134,769 

2,149 


733 



449 



185 



.170,(5(54 

4, .605, 0(58 

5,130,441 


The stale religion is that of the Lutheran Church, 
ruled by twelve hishop.s, of whom the Bishop of 
Upsala ranks as primate. Kxeept about 22,000 
persons, all the population belong to the national 
church ; but religious confession is perfectly free to 
every man. In the matter of education Sweden 
occu\>it?s an honourable position amongst the coun- 
tries of Europe. IViniary education is compulsory 
but free, and there is an excellent .s>steiii of 
elementary schools. Tlie illiteracy, taking the 
country over, Is not more than *27 j>er cent. \Wi- 
oiis gi julcs of secondary education are provided in 
more than 1(X) stdiools. He.sidc.s normal schools, 
schools of navigation, and technical schools, there 
are military, iiaval, artillery, veterinary, mining, 
agricultural, and other academies. The highest 
hraiiche.s are provided for by the JMedical Jnstitu- 
lion oi t3tocU\\o\m (.330 pupils) and by i\ic uni- 
versities of Upsaia (1880 st?idents) mid Lund 
(HlO), T'he perccutage ot illegUimato lurlbs lias 
gone on steadily inci easing all thiough ilw 19th 
century, from 6T4 in 1801 to 10 iier cent, in 1890. 
The asy/unis contain about 11,500 idiots and iusaiie, 
4800 deal mutes, and 3700 blind.' In the year 1900 
J,2.*i2,0(>.S Hav'iijg.s- banks investors owned a total 
oi £24,OHr>,420, and the ]>ost-olYjco savings-banks 
Inifi 550,544 depositors owning £3,325,230. 

pe.Y v^eiW. y>i the popubvViou receive ])OOV I’clief# 

WiW/M//oM—More tlma one-/ia/fof the popiifa- 

tioii aro dependent on agriculluro and il.s assoei- 
ated callings. Ninety -uiiio of the farms 

avo Wvivn 240 aevv^s Ui si/.**, and H4^ pov cent, of 

the totnJ ilo not exoacd 25 aviw. Bot WVOU 7 And 8 

per cent only o/ entire area is under cultiva- 
tion, though in addition 4 per cent, is laid down as 
meadow.s. ^ The principal crops are jiotatoes, oats, 
rye (of which the ordinary bread of the peasantry 
is inatle;, barley, and wlieat, beets for sugar, and 
roots for fcHlder. Gardening and fruit cultivation 
are somewhat neglected. There is comparatively 
little poultry. Some attention is given to the 
breeding of cattle and sheep, and both classes of 
animal are exported. Butter, upon the preparation 
of which great pains and skill are now expended. 


forms one of the largest items of the national 
exports. 

Mining is a very important imlu.stry, and gives 
employment to about 31,000 pei'sons. In 1901 
2,7^,160 tons of iron ore were raised, of which 
1,701,000 tons were exported. The pig-iron pro- 
duced was 528,375 tons, and of wronght-iron and 
steel 434,000 tons. * ii the same year 48,030 tons of 
zinc ami 23,0.“)0 tons of copper were obtainea, 
besides lead, manganese, nickel, cobalt, and silver. 

Al)out 40 per cent, of the aggregate surface is 
forest, and e)i this again 60 per cent, is in Norr- 
land. Four-lifths of the fore.st area is private 
property. Only one-twelfth of the timber cut 
every year in Sweden is sent abroad ; the rest is 
useif in the ironworks, and metallurgical and other 
industrial establishments. About one lialf of the 
quantity ex]»orted goes to Great Britain, cbielly 
in the form of pit-props. 

The industries of Sweden have grown very 
rapidly since the mhblle of the 1 9th century. Be- 
tween 8(),(X)0 and 90,000 persons, of whom one- 
fourth are women, are ein])loyed in the various 
industrial callings ; and the year’s results average 
the grand total of £11,600,000. The most iinport- 
ant branches aro ii'onworks, foundries, and .so lortli 
(220 e.stablislinients yielding an annual value of 
£1,513,400), sugar-refineries (£1,432,000), cotton- 
spinning and weaving (£1,350, 1500), breweries 
(£688,000), tobacco-factories (£594,000), )»aper- 
mills (£505,600), clothing-faclories (£500,OIM)), 
match-factories, tanneries, pafder-macbe works, 
brickworks, distilleries, glass and porcelain works, 
cbemical works, and Moolleii-yarn factories. The 
old domestic industries — the sjdnninL^ and weaving 
of linen and cotton - still survive in Angermanlami 
( Ve.siernorrland ) and Elfsborg. 

The inhabitants of the skerry islamls and of the 
coast-lands are mostly lisliormen. IL'rring’ and 
sprats aro caught olV the southern coast •„ salmon, 
eels, llcmmlers, mackend, haddock, and cod arc 
taken off the east coast. The lisheries are worth 
nearly half a million sterling annually. 

Swollen possesses a commercial marine of 1400 
vessel.s of half a million tons burden. The foreign 
trade of the country averages annually £20,000,000 
for imports and £17,000,000 for exports; the cor- 
responding totals in 1870 were £7,500,000- %nd 
£5,000, (KH). The inn torts from Great Britain aver- 
age .£2,800, 0(X), and the exports to the same 
country £8, 0(K), 000, the figures in 1 89 1-95 being prac- 
tically stationary. The most important articles of 
import are textiles (£5,739,800 iu 1889), groceries 
i £3,331 ,600), minerals and metals (£2,731,000), 

machinery ( £J ,843,000 ), grain and Hour ( £1 ,628,000 ), 
hair, hides, horn, &c. (£1,207,500), and animals and 
animal foods (£880,000). Of the exports Umber is 

by a long way the most important : in JSSff it 
was valued at £7,462,000. Next come mir\eval» 
and metals, chiefly iroji and steel (£2,442,400 in 
18H9) ; ivt\ii\\».\ f^n>d» and o.n\miv\B ^£,‘2 ,27 0,^20), 

I more than one-haU of the total for butter; ^ram 
and flour (£998,000), iiaper (£911,700), ami tex- 

tile.s. Great JJritaiu takes nearly half the minerals, 

) nearly all tli*^ laittov, ,\.xn\ oi\*>-livxAC ol l\v«i gva\n iviid 

iluur, and sends back coal (£900,000)^ iroii^ liiachin- 

ery, mid textiles. 

Government. — Tlie executive pow’er is vested in 
the hereditary king. He is advised by a council 
of ten membei*s, wlio are responsible to the p.ar]ia- 
ment. Seven of these presiue one each over seven 
public departments (justice, foreign affairs, interior, 
nnaiice, war, navy, and ecclesiastical affaii's). The 
king shares the legislative power with the parlia- 
ment [riksdag), though he possesses the right of 
initiative ana of veto. Tiiere are two liwses, 
which enjoy equal powers, but as a rule sit and 
vote separately. The members of the first house 1 
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(147) are elected by the proviuciiil councils and the 
municipal coiiiicils of ceitain hir^^e townn, one ft»r 
every 30, (KX) inliabitants ; tiiey sit *or nine yeai-j^, 
and receive no salary. The imi!nhcr« of the second 
liouse (228) are retnrnctl, by direct or indirect 
ballot as the electors theniMdve.s dcteriniue, (»iie 
for every rural dLstrict that hns leas tJian 40dX)0 
inhabitanta, two for every lural district >sln>se 
jtopuliition exceeila that number, and one f<jr every 
10,000 in the towns ; they are ])aiil TOG each for 
each session. Kveiy elector is eli;jfihle to sit in 
the second house of parliament. The twenty-four 
provinces and the eiiv <d‘ Sl<ickholm jire each 
{wlmiiiisteretl by .a governor and a pro\ incial coun- 
cil. The communes (pari.slje.s and towns ) en j«»y a 

I liberal meiusure of .self -‘government through their 
*)wii local councils. 

' Ju.stice is julininistered in the towns by the 
municipal ma;;i.st rates .and in ea<*h rural district 
by a judge apj)ointed by llie king acting with 
seven to twelve (ehsttedj itK*al .assessoi^s, whose 
venlict, if umiFiimou.s, overturns tlie <lc<*isioii of the 
judge. Press oirenc(*s alone tried by jury. 
Yliere. arc three o<uirts of a|>p<‘al, in Stocklmlm, 
di»nk<)[>itig, and Krisf i.anstad, hesi<h‘s the Hoyal 
Suj>j*eine (\»nrt of StucklioJjjj, \\ itli sixteen judges 
aimointed l)y the. king. 

The military fonsis iiiclinlo a standing .army .and 
a militia. The former <'o?isists of ( I ) men who an* 
enlisted ainl Jcinain with the (Mjlours two to six 
years, and (2) a class (naAV/o) who receive a free 
cottage ami annual pay, but .are under arms for 
only about one month in the year, 'riie militia 
emijract*s all the males who are liable to conserip 
tion : they serve from their tat (•iily-tij-st to their 
thivtV'thinl year, hut are only called un for exercise 
for some throe weeks in autumn. The miJiti.a of 
Gothland may not be employed out of that ishiml. 
The regular army niiml)ei-.s about lO.OfKt nnai, the 
luililia 400,000. Lu addition there arc 17,00t) men 
enrolled in free volunteer or ritle soeietie-s. 'J'lie 
navy consists of seventeen arniouicd coast defence 
.ships, fourteen .steam ecu vet tes and giinho.at.s, thirt \ - 
six torpedo-lmats ajid other small vessels, with 
2o,(K)0 men, inclmliug a large re.sei ve. 

Finance . — Tlie national accounhs were balanced 
at £8,074,600 in 1902; and in tiie sjime yeai the 
imtio 4 ial debt, ijiciirred almost wholly' for iaihvay.s, 
reached the aggn^gate of £18,700,000. I 

The weights and inea.suro.i and tlte coinage are , 
the same .as those of Xorway t(\.v,). | 

See A. llaiiiiijur, IJistoriskt^ tn otfnfjiskt, och stidistiskl i 
Lexicon of I'cr Svi j'iiJC ( 8 vols. 1850 70) ■, llojrv, K<nt.nn- I 
gariket iictrlge ( 1875 - 83 ); SUdiMhkt Tidskrift (1890 
and 1891). In English see W. W. Thomas, Swedm and I 
the Swedes { 1892), and bjoks of travel by Dii CliaiJlii 
and Vincent, qiioted under Norway. | 

Histort/. — Tlio earliest inhabitants of Sweden | 
were in all probability Lap\»s or kindred V'innish 
tribes. The ancestors of the modern Swedes seem 
tti Uave cruHBC'.d t>ve\* tu tlie Houtlievii invi’ts of Sweden 

iamg the stone age, according to Montehus some 

tim% oefore 1500 D.C. They drove the BlrorljfliieB 
before them into tlie forests of the north and 

uetliled. vi\ i.\\e\v lohtvdte. At t\\e. d«.wu of tlie Vd»tnv\v- 

period Siveden u*as occupied by two Teutonic races, 

the Goths in llic extreme sontU (Gotlilandi and tUe 

Swedes ( Svea) in the lake-region ( Svcaland ). Their 
iiianners and customs were the same ; they .spoke 
dialects almost identical ; and their kings, elected 
by the freemen of the tiibes, recognised as their 
common supremo head the priest-king of the great 
temple of Wcnlan at Sigtuna on Lake Malar (hut 
at Upsala from the tenth year of the Christian 
era). These priest- kings ruled for more than mie 
thousand years from the Christian era. The first 
dynasty was that of the Ynglings ; the last king 
Qt which, Ingjald Illreilo (died 623), perished 


! amid t’fforls to r<'ducc the minor kings to the 
^ position <d vassal jirinccs. 4'lu' next tly nasty, that 
of the Skjohlnngs, vv.ts founded by Ivar X’idfadinc 
(died 647), a mighty com|n<*ror. Tlic most 
memorable of Ids sueccssor.^i were the famous 
Viking kings llarald Ilildeiainl (<licd 735), Kaguar 
I^iOdhrok (704), I'.jorn Jernsida (80-1), and Ol;if 
Skatkoniing (1026). Guring this long i>eriod the 
.Swciles were in Ihc eonnti ie-, loiind tljc Jlaltic what 
the Danes ujul Nor.somen were on the shore.s of the 
North Sea (H«*e Nouthmj’.n ). in the 9th century, 
liowever, Scania was coiKjuen-d by the Danes; 
and, except for ceitain !-luut peii<)<(>, it rermiinod 
Danish ibnvii to tlie 17tb cent m y. < 'liristiaiiity was 
first preached in Sut-ilcn b_\ Aiis«i;n (ij.v.) in tlic 
91 h century, i'roiu tin* middh* of ilie (*nsuing 
century, for fully twfi bundled v»“ars, the Swedes, 
who ciung fanatically to tlieir licatlum failb, ami 
the (bdlis. wlio, iiominalls' at least, professed 
( ‘hristianity, Avon* genciallt arraye»l in hostile 
camjis. Ami tliis in spite of the fact, or rather in 
grc.at j».art because ot tlie fad, lliat an arningc- 
meiiL wa-- conic to by wliicli eacli race sliouhl alter- 
nately elect tli(J fciupreim* j*oiitill‘-king at L psal.a. 

I Nor did llio enmity cease alter tin* Sued(?s becamo 
' coiiveiic<l to Dhi islianity umlerSt luik ( IX.), \\ lio.se 
I n*ligions y.enl spurred liim on to comjum- great part 
of Finland ( 1 le.") 60), a country that r(*maineo an 
npjiamigc of the Swedisli crown foi 650 years. For 
the next century the Goths ami S>\edes had 
scp.ar.atc kings; ;nid tlu* (deigy turn(*d t he ceaseless 
strife t liat ensued to their own aecoiinl. Fai l Iliiger, 
a m.an of great ability and eompieror of the rest of 
Firdatid, was the real ruler of the country (hiring 
tin* reign of FrjkXI. (dii'd 1250), the last prince 
of the Swedish dynasty, as well as during the ndgn 
of his own .son W alrhumir, who was elected - the 
first of the FoUvUUg Uiugs--to suee(‘eil KviU. i'rom 
the accession of W'aldemar the .animosities of the j 

' Swedes ami Goths began to subside, and they 
gradii.ally melted into one nation. 

In the im‘antime, ho\Nev(>r, a new source of 
internal discord liad grown n[> : tiie inc(*ssan( wars | 
had fostered the growth of a .strong and aml.utious 
nobility, who, Avilh tlieir iiatiinil allies, tlie higher 
ecclesiastics, not only treated I lie peasantry A> itli 
great oppression, ami even cruelly, luit often either 
warred nj»on tlieir king oj- made him little better 
than a j)ut>])et in their hands. King Magnus 1. 
(1279 90), after depo.sing- and im/uisoning' his in- 
capable brother Waldemar, governed A'igonnisly, 
and on t be whole just h' ; he pioinott^d the interests of 
all classes of his subjects and taught them to respect 
the law'. As his son Jlirger ( J2tM> ),3]9) Avas only' 
eleven years of age when lie Avas ^djiced on tlie 
tJirone, the reins of govcrnnnuit fell into the wise 
and able hands of Torkel Knntsson, who added 

amsiderahly to the territory of Finland and at 
home, simplified the. laAVs. But at length the king, 
iii.vti^^-ated thereto hy his Itrolhers, commit toil a 

i juUieuvl mvwUev upon KuuI»bhoii, and A>cgau to aci 

' arbitrarily. The patriotic party rallied round Mats 

Kotilnniiidason, Avho guided hi.s eoiintrv to lu'os- 
perity through the foniaining year dr two of 
\Avv>j;ev’t» ve'v'^u mn\ down V> \iis own dealt* In Uie 

seventeenth year of the reign of Birgei’is iiephoAV 
Magnus 11. (Ill’ll -61^ V 'riua aovereAgn suiVoTed 

hiiiiself to be iulluenced by uiiAvorthy favourites, 
who iiiA'olved him in profitless Avars abroad and 
led Mill into odious tywanny at homo. Tri the end 
his subjects deposed him and conferred the crown 
upon his nephew Albert of Mecklenburg (1363 97). 
But Albert aa^os equally unfitted to govern the 
turbulent nobles of Sweden ; he surrounded himself 
with (Serniau courtiers and soldiei's, and in order to 
supiAort them raised revenues by unjust means, till 
at length the men avIioso ambitions he sliglited 
offered the crown (1389) to Margaret (q.v.) of 
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Denmark, wife of Haco of Norway. This caused 
strife again; but by the union of Caliiiar (1.S97) 
and the accession ot Margaret’s grantlnephcw Eric 
XIII. the crowns of tlie three Scandinavian king- 
doms became united on one royal head. 

During the greater part of the 13tli ami 14th 
centuries Sweden was torn by almost constant 
internal conflicts. Her kings were gnisping of 
power, sometiiiies incapable, generally tyrannical, 
and often cruel. Her nobles and ecclesiastics were 
fierce, turbulent, and unrefined ; her neople ignor- 
ant and rude. Agriculture was niucli neglected ; 
industry there was none ; trade was monopolised 
by the Hanseatic merchants ; literature, learning, 
and culture scarcely existed at all. 

The Swedes’ acauiesconce in the union of Calmar 
was, however, little more than a matter of form. 
In their hearts all were hostile to it, and they could 
only be kept tolerably quiet so long as they were 
governed tiy native viceroys. Even them they 
frequently forced to take up arms against the 
Danes, and many bloody battles were fought ; 
for the king of Denmark had a strong party 
amongst the Swedish nobles ami higher eccle.Hi- 
astics, whil.‘-t the people (peasantry) and certain of 
the nobles were* entliusiastically national. The 
chief events of the long contest, which lasted until 
ir)24, may be summarily related. In 1434 the 
neasants of Dalecarlia, the most patriotic and 
liberty-loving in the country, rose in revolt under 
a clever mine-owner, Engelbrcchtsson. They 
were (piieted by the appointment of Karl Knml- 
son, a Swedish noble, as viceroy of Sweden, to 
govern in co-operation with Engelbrcchtsson. 
On the death of King Erik’s successor ((’hris- 
topher), in 1448, Knudson was crowned king as 
Charles VIII. After reigning nine years he 
I was driven out of the country by Christian 1. 
of Denmark, assisted by Archbishop llengtsson ; 
but he returned in 1407 and reigned till his death 
in 1470. Duriim the next thirty-three years 
Swe<len was ruled, in an able and enlightened 
manner, by Knudson’s nephew Sten Stnre (q.v.). 
He was succe(»ded by his nephew Svante Sture 
(1503 12), and Svante by his son Sten Sture the 
Younger (1512 20). This ruler, as patriotic and 
able as his predeces.sors, was mortally wounded in 
battle with Christian 11. of Denmark. That 
savage monarch, on 8th N<jvember 1520, for the 
purpose of striking terror into the hearts of the 
Swedish peoi)le, caused ninety-four jiersons, mostly 
of noble rank, to be massacred at Stockholm (‘the 
Bloodbath’), and followed up this atrocity by 
doing to <leath throughout the country fully five 
hundred mure of the inllucntial among the national 
party. These deeds roused the .Dalecarlians to 
action : putting themselves under the leadership of 
Custavus (q.v.) Vasa, they drove the hated oppres- 
801*8 out of the country, crowned Oustavus Iting 
( 1523), and tore ( 1524) to shreds the union of Cal- 
mar. The most momentous event in the reign of 
this the ablest prince who Jiad yet ruled over 
the Swetles was the adoption of the Keformed doc- 
trines, principally through the exertions of Glaus 
and Laurentius Petri (q.v.) and the deliberate 
policy of Custavus, who in reforming the church 
took care that the clergy did not make themselves 
t<jo powerful. 

Custavus so endeared himself to his subjects 
that they declared (1544) that the throne, instead 
of being elective ^ hitherto, should be heretlitary 
in the House of Vasa. Accordingly on his death 
the crown was given to his son Eric XIV. (1560). 
In a reign of eight yeai-s this prince did many 
foolish tilings, and even some aroitrary and cruel 
acts ; he was at length deposed by his brother 
John III. John, without openly breaking with 
the Protestant Church, wanmy countenan^d the 


Jesuits in their attempts to recover Sweden for 
the Koiiiaii .see. His son Sigismund, who had 
lieen cho.sen king *)f Poland in 1587, and assumed 
the Swedish ciown in 1502, pursued the same policy, 
but in a more undisguisca and resolute manner, 
'riie Protestant party, however, rallying round 
SipHiiiund’s uncle, made (1600) him King Charles 
I A. in his nephew’s fs toad. Charles re-establislie^l 
the Lutheran creed, curtailed the privileges of the 
nobility, fostere<l mining, laid out seaports, and 
made the weight of his influence felt in Russia and 
Cilermaiiy. His successor was his illustrious son 
Custavus (q.v.) Adolphus (1611 32). After his 
heroic death at Liitzen the crown pa.ssed to his 
daughter Christina (q.v.), though for some time the 
real ruler was the great Oxenstierna (mv.). By 
the acquisition, through the treaty of VVestphalia 
(1648), of the ecclesiastical domains of Bremen and 
Verden, and the greater part of Pomerania, Sweden 
became a member of the empire. Further, a war 
with Denmark brought to the Swedish crown 
certain of the Baltic islands and the three southern 
provinces of Sweden (Scania). Butin 16.54 (’liris- 
tina resigned the crown to hei* cousin Charles (X.), 
Palgrave of Zwcibrucken. Having crushed his 
Polish rival of the House of Sigismund in a terrible 
battle near Wansaw ( 16.56), this king finally expelled 
the Danes from the Swedish continent. ’I'lie ac- 
cesshm of his youthful son Charh*s XI. in 1600 was 
signalised by an agreement with the Polish branch, 
who not only abandoned their claim to the 
Swedish crown, but gave up Livonia and Esthonia. 
In the course of an ill-advised war against Denmark 
and Bramlenburg combined the Swinles suffered 
several military disasters (notably at Fehvlxdlin in 
1675). The king, concluding peace in 1679, set 
himself energetically to remove the causes of this 
national humiliation and weakness, and at his 
death (1697) left his country once more prosper- 
ous and powerful. But the ancient foes of Sweden 
— Denmark, Poland, and Russia -deeming the 
accession of the youthful Charles Xll, (q.v.) a | 
favourable opportunity to recover what they had ! 
lost, made common cause against him. As Charles ; 
left no heir the nobles conferretl the crown upon I 
his sister, Ulrica Eleonore (1718 20), but utilised 
the opportunity to wrest much of the royal prerog- 
ative from hei-. The new council of state wliidli the 
nobility cln)8e from their own order made peace with 
the enemies of Sweden by selling to them the 
provinces beyond sea, e.^. Bremen and Verden to 
Hanover, Hither Pomerania to Prussia, and Livonia, 
Esthonia, Ingerinanland, and Karelia to Russia. 
Thus Sweden fell from the rank of a fii-st-rate 
j)ower which she had held for about a century. 
All through the reign of Ulrica and her consort, 
Frederick of Hesse (crowned king in 1720), as well 
as throughout the long reign of tlie weak-kneed 
Adolphus Frederick (1751-71), the kingdom was 
doininatcd by the nobles, who, however, were 
divided into two parties, the Caps, advocates of 
peace and opponents of royal absolutism, arid«.tke 
Hats, the -war party, wdio were infected with French 
ideas. Custavus III. (q.v. ), shortly after his acces- 
sion, almlished the council of state and restored 
the^ constitution that had been in# force before 
Ulrica’s accession. But neither ho nor his son 
Custavus IV. (q.v.), in spite of all they did for 
Sweden, can be called a wise and successful king. 

The principal figure in the reign of the next 
sovereign, Charles XIII. (1809-18), was the French 
general Bemodotte, who was adopted as heir to 
the Swedish crown in 1810, and the principal event 
the acquisition of Norway (1814). Bernadotte 
succeeded as Charles XIV. (q.v.) in 1818, and in a 
rei|m of twenty -six years directed his enern^ to 
sumi schemes as the making of roads and can^s, the 
cultivation of barren tracts of country, the improve- 
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itioiit of the linrtiices, tuifl llio furtliejciiice of 
tioii. An agitation for a (•oiiHritutional refonn, 
which pnrposod to n jilaci* tlit* old diot of four instates 
])Y adiRHjtly cIccUmI iiarlianieiit, was in this 

ieii?n. Ihit it was not carrictl luitil afU*r <War 1. 

( 1844-59) ha< I ocased to 1 h* kin;^ and (diaries X\’. 
{1859 72) had sat on the tlivom; for simou years, 
'riic ora of cojuiiK.Mrial atid industrial activity set 
iii'in Sweden al/ont the midille of tin* IDth ecninry : 
and the national reinesentatives into whose hands 
power pas.sed with the new eonstitiition tie* 
peasantry and hour^^eoisie liave eonlineil their 
attention to such matters as ra.il way const met h»n, 
the discussion <if fjee trade a.nd juolectioii, army 
reform, national insiiratiee for svorkinjjf men, ami so 
forth. Sweden has (mjoyi'tl uninterrupted peace 
since 1S14, altlum^di she a.j)proa<‘li<.Ml tie* brink of 
war with Prussia (on hehalf (d' I huima.! k ) in ISIS, 
with Russia at the lime of the (himean war ainl 
a*''airi diiiiii;^ the I'olish rising* </t IStj.d, ami with 
Prussia a, ml Austria in JSG4. Of late veai.'^, 
esjHvially since ISOI, some internal dillieulties have 
arisen thrt>n^h the Norw(‘;^ians insisting on L;rea,t« r 
imlepemhuna!. In J89S tin* Norwegian coinmittee 
recommemled the eomiiioii (*oiisular i (‘)ire.s(*iital ion 
for tifteen years only, aiming at an entirtdy .sojmrafc* I 
system. 'Flaw also lejected tin* Sw(‘dish proposal j 
for a <M)mmon defom-e, and adopt<‘d a piuel\ Nor- ; 
wogian ilag. 

See Montelius, drillsudion of SuudiU in Tnm» 

( ti'ans. 18SS); Ottv, Sett ndi narin n f/i,sforo (iSTfij; the 
liihtui'it'.s (in Swt'disfli) h> Slrinnhohu, Chijer, Kryxell, 
aiul (^ii'lssoii ; jiiul the articles on (j rsi’.v \ OS AnoLPiU.’S, 
(htAKJiKs XIL, kc. 

/./7ceo//<ec\- -Setting aside wliat was writt<'ii in 
the Old Norse tongue (.see I(n-:LAM), JtKNMAitK, 
Kunk.s), there is very little Swedish lltiuaturoj 
before the lleforniation, except a f<*w provinei.al , 
law codes, translat ioirs of Prerich romances, some | 
folk-songs, chronicles, religious and de\ otional j 
wa)rks, and translations of parts of the Rihle. j 
Ohms and Laurentius Petri (q.v.) brought lire 
Reformation doctrines into Sweden, translated the 
Rihle into good Swedish, and manifested an en- 
lightened regard for tlieir mother- tongue. I’or 
several years the jrrincipal book.s weii* theolog- 
ical and hLstorical, sucli as tlie sermons of Matthia 
(loU2 -Wi70) and Svedlierg (1(153 1735), which are 
still read. King (Tiistavus Adolphus founded the 
library at Upsala and gave direct encouragement 
to historical research, as by employing Schrodenis 
(died c. 1050) to translate foreign liistorical work.s. 
Messeiiius (1579-1637) wrote an ambitious history 
of Sweden in Latin, and illustrated it by a series 
of historical plays in Swedish, that stood in high 
repute for more than a century. Political painpli- 
lets and newspapers began to appear about the 
time of tlie Thirty Years’ War. Rure or Buneus 
( 1568-1652), besides constructing a fantastic scheme 
of universal knowledge, did sound work in Swedish 
mythology and language (runes). 

RuLtho title of ‘ ratlier of Swedish Literature ’ is 
usually accorded to Stiernlijelm ( 1598 -1672), who 
composed didactic And humorous poems in the style 
of the classic epics. Raron liosenhane ( 1619-84 ), in 
sonnets ( Ficacr^rf), songs, and lyrics, compo.sed in 
the manner of the Frencli and Italian llcnaissaiice 
writers, and ‘ Eurelius’ or Dahlstjerna ( 1658-1799), 
in a patriotic epic {The King's Poet), and in lieroic 
songs, strove to improve the current standards of 
literature. The Finlander Frese ( 1691-1728), >yho 
wrote very fair poetry, and Sweden’s 6rst satirist, 
Triewald (died 1743), who attacked the older 
writera, carry us on to Dalin (1708-63), who used 
his mother- tongue with an elegance and ease never 
previously attiuned. The Argus was conducted 
him in the style of Addison’s Spectator, and of his 
other works may be mentioned the witty allegories 


i Syrdfsh Frirdum ami Sagaahont ft JIorsi\ lledvig 
: Nonleiitlycht (I7JS 63) won great fame by her 
; Sorroviing Tttrilr- J}nn\ a collet^tioii of in incmo- 
j riftm lyrics. .After Dalhrs deatl» the leading poets 
' w«*io Poiuit ('rt'utz ( 1729 8.5), a Finbuuler, whose 
I pastoral idyll At is ff mi (Uttnilla. was long tidinire<l, 
j ami ('mint. (1. V. (iNlimiborg (1731 1808), though 
. none of bis books lake vtny high rank. In jirose 
j the most notable writers \ver(i Alork (died 1763), 
j a«it.bi»r »)f a, <lida.<-ti‘- roniaiiei* in the l*'jench .stN'Ie, 

I (f/ifi ( iidhtlifu : AN'allenherg ( 1746 -78), who 

j wrote an original >vo) k of travel (.1/// San at thr 
I tiaUeifs). ami the hesi tiagedy (N//so/o/o) in the 
' i.sendo elassi(‘. .styh' sine* Palin: ami Pount von 
l6pk<‘n (1712 HU). eoni})o.'Ner of elegant / /07C.V and 
: rhcloiical jnldresses. 

I Rut tin' .st rerygth of Swe<rmh intelleet in tiio 18th 
■ eenturv .seems to liav(' been eliicdlv expended in Die 
j ileparlments of .^eienee, as the following names 
. conchisi\ ely alt<.‘st Die KI<ler Rndh(‘ek ( 1630- 1702), 
, a man of nnivmsal seienlilii- altainmenls ami 
I author of Athiml or Manhrim (in both Swc'di.sh 
! ami Latin), a )>uok, leariu'd, hold, imaginative, 

I written to prove tlu‘ identity of Swecleii with 
I the Para.dis<‘ of the Rihle as well as with the 
Atlantis of Plato; the A'onnger Itlidhcck (16(j0 
1740), a botanist : Pelsiiis ( 1 70I 44), whose naim' 
is pei jadnatetl in th(‘ tliermoinetrie seale. ; the 
traveller Foiskiil (1732-6 ); R.osen or Roseiistein 
( I7O6 73j, the fonmha- of Swedish medicine ; the 
great Idiin/mis / 1707-78) : the chemists Rergmanu 
(1735 84) ami Seheele ( 1742 86); and Hire (1707 
80), who <*onipiIed the first Swetlish dietioiiary. 
Th<^ mystic Swedenborg (1689-1772). who, how- 
ever, wrote in Latin, also belongs to this period. 

! The gohlen age of Sw edish literature is coincident 
with the reigns of (Juslavus III. and JV. (1771- 
1809). (Jn its Direshold staiuhs Bell man (174 0 95), 
an iinjirovisatore of the highest geniu.s. His linesi 
work is Ftrdtnan's Kpisttrs, songs that for gay 
humour ami witty observation are unmatched 
in the language, (bistaviis fJJ., h(*sides the direct 
and substantial cnconragmnerit he gave to the he.st 
literary talent amongst his subjects, foundeil the* 
Swedish Academy (1786), ami tried his royal liaml 
at the drama. The foremost Uitf raii'ur of bis reign 
vva.s Kellgren (1751-95), who made the Storhhonn 
Post the supreme organ of literary ta.ste in 
Sweden. In its pages a memorable feud was fought 
out between the writers of the old (Lutheran) 
school and the champions of revolutionary views 
borrowed in great jiart from the French ericyclo- 
pa*dists. VVitli this, however, a purely literary 
coiitlict was intertwined, carried on between the 
partisans of the jiseudo-chussic standards and the 
advocates of nature ami romanticism. Kellgren, 
who adhered to the p.seudo- classic ( French ) models, 
excelleil in .satiric ami lyric poems : his New 
Creation is esteemed one of the finest poems in the 
language ; and in conjunction with the king he 
eoinposcd two lyric dramas, Gustaf Vasa and Chris- 
tina. Kellgren ’s ablest ally was Leopold (1756- 
1829), a master of polished prose, an excellent 
Clitic, and forniitlahle and unsiiaring satirist, wdni 
wrote also in verse — odes, narrative and didactic 
poems, and w-eak pseudo-classic dramas. Their 
principal opponent was Thorild (1759-1808), vvho 
urged his contemporaries to cultivate something 
besides mere form, to emaiieipatc themselves from 
the trammels of rule and law, and draw inspira- 
tion directly from nature. Nevertheless the 
standards of his rivals, although somewhat modi- 
fied, continued for many years, chiefly through the 
Academy, to govern the taste of Swedish writers. 
Besides the three principal contestants the follow- 
ing participated in the fra^^ : Kosenstein (1752- 
1824), who wrote on oesthetic and popular philo- 
sophic themes; Adlerbeth (1761-1818), author of 
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some successful classic dramas and of greatly ad- 
mired translations of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid ; 
Count Ehrensvanl (1745-1800), whose aesthetic 
writings are couched in excellent Swedish prose ; 
Count Oxenstjenia ( 1750-1818), famous for poetic 
descriptions of nature and liumorous and didactic 
poems, as well as for a good translation of Paradise 
Lost; the poet Lidner (1759-90); and a coujde of 
humorous writers — Kex61 (1748-96) and Hallman 
( 1732-1800 ). Lindegren (died 1815 ) wrote comedies 
in the light and sentimental style of Kotzebue. 
Hoijer (1767-1812) is perhaps the ablest and most 
original philosophical thinker Sweden has produced. 

After Leopold’s death the mantle of his literary 
dictatoi'ship was divitled between Anna Lenngren 
( 1754-1817) and the Finlander Franzen ( 1772 -1847). 
The lady, a typical Swedish nature, celebrated the 
virtues of domestic life with great truth an<l much 
poetic feeling. Franzen’s lyrics excel in the best 

3 ualities of the poets of Finland -a pious naivete, 
epth and reiineinent of feeling, siiiijdicity and 
clearness of languaj^e, and great beauty of versi- 
lication. Moreover lie wrote very good prose (bio- 
graphies). He is the main link between the (lus- 
tavian Academicians and the romantic schools. 
Archbishop Wallin (1779 1839), besides other 
poetry, wrote admirable hymns. 

Very early in the 19th century i<le?is akin to 
those of the German .romantic school were promul- 
gated in Sweden by Hammarskold (1785-1827), 
a good critic and historian of literature ; Livijn 
(died 1844), author of some extravagant romances 
and songs; and Askehif ( 1787 1848), <‘ditor of the 
magazine Pobf/cm^ which, until it was supplanted 
by Fosfornsy was the literary organ of the new 
school. These innovators cncountercsl a good deal 
of ridicule from the old school, es})ecially from 
Wallmark (died 1858); and for a time another 
literary war was waged. Ihit this time the new 
way of looking at things proved too strong for the 
Academic champions. The romanticists received 
valuable support from Atterbom (1790-1855), one 
of the best lyric jioets (cf. luajel Bhu Samjcrlott^ 
&c.) of Sweden ; from ralmblad (1788 1852), who 
wrote good romances {Falkensrard anti Aurora 
KbniijsuiarrJc) and clever polemical and misetd- 
laneous works ; Dahlgren ( 1791 1844), whose satire 
apiu'tiaches Leojuild's ainl Kellgren’s in wit and 
polish, and whose humorous ])oems and novels re- 
call Heilman’s happiest eirusioiis ; Ihiriesson (1790- 
1806), the author of one of the best dramas {Erik 
XIV.) in the Swedish tongue ; and Agadh ( 1785 - 
1859), a distinguished puhlicist. This movement 
dethroned didactic an<l pastoral in favour of lyric 
and epic poetry. There was, however, a richer 
and more momentous tendency operating ctm- 
teniporaneously with the romantic movement. 
Atterbom indectl directetl attention to the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology, but it was Geiier (q.v.), 
no less eminent as a poet than as a liistorian, 
who ))oiiitcd to the manly virtues of the Swedes* 
ancestors :is models for imitation and sources 
of poetic inspiration. Tegner (q.v.) showed in 
his early poems considerable sympatliy with the 
ajqnoved Academic .stainlards ; but eventually he 
moved into line with Geijer, and thus stationed 
himself mill way lie tween the pseudo-classic and 
romantic schools. Around these great leailers of 
the ‘ Gothic revival ’ were grouped a crowd of le.ss 
gifted WTiters, the more noteworthy of whom were 
Lin^ (1776-1839), who, although he wrote one 
goo<l drama (Aijne) atfd some poems, is l>est re- 
membered as having convinced his countrymen of 
the educative importance of gymnostic.s ; Nicander 
(1799-1839), a lyric poet and author of a promis- 
ing tragedy ; Beskow ( 1796-1868), a biograpfier ajid 
excellent dramatist {Thorkel Knutsson)\ Afzelins 
(1785-1871), who composed sentimental tales in 


melodious verae and along with Geijer edited the 
fii'St collection of Swedish folk-songs ; and Guimelius 
(1789-1877), the writer of a lirst-rate historical 
novel {Thord Bolide, in 1828). Next came half- 
a-dozen authom who stood more or less apart, 
each by himself. Almqvist (1793-1866), a man of 
brilliant genius and almost universal kiiowledj'C, 
and master of an Exquisite style, excelled, de- 
spite Ills ultra- roman thdsiii, in nearly" all depart- 
ments of literature ; liis best books are novels 
{Book of the Hose and The Palace). Sta^nelius 
(1793-1823), another pronounced romanticist, is 
esteemed one of Sweden’s best lyric poets, chiefly 
on the stn^ngth of the mystic Lilies hi Shm'on ; 
an almost equal excellence distinguishes the 
graml epic Vladimir the Great and the dramas 
ihe. Bacchantes and The Martyrs. The satire.s of 
Sjiiberg or ‘Vitalis’ (1794-1828) com]>are not un- 
favourably with those of Leopold. Satire, too, is 
the ]jrincipal note in Bishop Falilcraiitz’s (1790 
1866) Noalis Ark, and in the witty but often 
coarse imiirovisations of Wadman ( 1777-1837) and 
Detlof von Braun (1813-60). (.Y*derborgli (1784 - 
1835), although he wrote celcbratecl romances 
( (/no von I'rascnhcrfji, Ottar Tralliny), does not 
belong to the romantic school. Boltigcr ( 1807 -78) 
and B. E. Malnistriim ( 1816-65) published poetry 
of more than average iiieiit. ‘ Talis Qiialis ’ or 
Straiidberg (1818-77), besides writing the satir- 
ical and liery Songs in Harness, made an excellent 
translation of Byron. 'NVenneiberg’s (born 1817) 
studeiil-songs take the same place in Sweden a.s 
Von Sclieircrs do in Germany. 

But a long way the most illustrious poet of the 
19tli eentury was the Finlander Uuiielierg (<i.v.), a 
man of almost the highest poetic genius. The most 
prominent of the more recent jKxds are the Swedes 
Count Snoilsky (horn 1841), Rydberg (1829), and 
Baath (1853), and the Finlanders Topelius { 1818) 
and Tavaststjerna (1860). Amongst the remain- 
ing poets of the same period may be mentioned 
Sturzen- Becker or ‘ Orvar Odd’ (1811-60) and 
King Oscar 11. (1829). The 19th eentury has 
more tliaii atoned for the paucity of novelists in 
its predecessors. Amongst the earliest to write 
in the modern spirit was Sophia von Kiiorring 
(1797-1848), who described the domestic life of 
aristocratic circles. But she is oversliadofl’cd^hy 
Froderika Bremer ( q.v. ) and hhuilie FI ygare- Carlin 
(1807-92), whose stories of the western skerries 
{A MerehnnVs House in the Skerries, The Rose of 
Tistelbn) Avere deservedly very popular. Other 
female novelists of repute are Sophia Schwartz 
(liorn 1819); Frederika Runeherg (1807-79), wife 
of the ])oet ; Fru Kerfstedt (1835); and Helene 
Nyblom (1845). Of the sterner sex Mellin (1803- 
76) and S]»arre (1790-1871) cultivated the histor- 
ical novel with more or le.ss success. Wetterbergh 
or ‘ Lncle Adam ’ (1804-89) was a warm favounte 
for his democratic tales and liis simple and humor- 
ous Genre Pictures of Sweilish life. Rydberg the 
poet won fame also for his semi- historical novels 
{The Last Athenian, Romani Hays) and learned 
Avorks on Scandinavian mythology. Crusenstolpe 
(1795-1865) and ‘Orvar Odd’ arc, like Rydberg, 
held up as models of SAvedish prose* the former m 
novels, the latter in sketches and vignettes of 
SAvedish life and in essays and critical papers. 
The poet Topelius has produced Avhat are perhaps 
the most artistic historical novels in modem 
SAA'edish literature: his (prose) Army Surgeon's 
Stories ranks Avitli Ruiieberg’s Ensign StdVs Tales, 

Tlie light comedies of Blanche (1811-68) and of 
Joliii (1818-84), as Avell as the sliort stories^ and 
sketches of the fonner, run in the same vein of 
moderate romanticism tliat distinguishes tlie*novels 
of * Uncle Adam ’ and the vei-se of ‘ Talis Qualls ’ 
and ‘Orvar Odd.’ The plays of F. Hedberg (born 
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1828) arc somewhat inore Kerious in aim. h. A. • On hjj^ return to Sweden he was aiatoinie^l hy 
iJahJgreii tmiislatwl Shakespeare, C^aldeiou, and < ('harles XII. an assessor in the College of Mines, 
^ l^**-*^^ )» wrote a good popular play • and rimdeitMl some service to that moimreh ai 

{Jffe y rmi/(t7u^crs) and memoirs of the Stockholm ; the siege of Kuslerikshall as militarv engineer, 
stage. The po<*t Ihickstmm ( 1841 86) has written | The family was ennohletl in 1719, ami the^name 
some good lyric dramas. j ehangetl liom Sve«U>erg to Swedenborg. Sweden- 

In quite recent years a whole literature Inis hoig is sometimes styled t.'<uint or Baron, hut 
gfown Uj> out of the s»»e.ial ’prohlems aiul dis- ; ermneously ; In^ was lunther, though lie had a seat 
cuasions of tlie day, espechilly the? questions of | in the Swedish House of N^ohles as the head «)f 
literary realism rn'st/s hlealism nrid of the relations his family. His mind nt tkis time was busy with 
of tlie sexes. The m>\el and the drama aie the | nu‘ehaiiieal and ecommiieal projeet.s. Jle puhlislied 
favourite forms of this literature; and deep earnest- , short treatises on algeliia, giving tin* lirsl. aecoiint 
ness, often hitter and ]>es.Mimistic in imxid, nnd a ' in SwfMlish ol the ilitlen-ntijil and inlegial ealeiilus ; 
keen spirit of <-oiUeiition eliar;ictmis(' most of its j on a mode of litiding the longitude at sea hy the 
writers. Tlie foremost in this ‘ ijiod(*rii ' Juovement , moon; on dt'einial nnuiev and measures; oh the 
is SirimlhiTg (q.v.); lii.s felliiw workers, or ni*>r<3 ; motion and j»osition of tlie eartli and jdaiiels ; on 
fre<juently antagonists, an‘ Xoidi'iisvaii ( horn l8o5) ; fh<‘ «lepth of tlie sea, and gieiihu* fon'e of tin* tides 
Af (hd j<’!rsta]»i (IS.’iS); Tor Hedherg (I'^dl), oiie of ‘ in the ancient world ; on doelvs, sluices, and salt- 
the most piotiiisiug of the > (juiiger w riUn-s ; Jawer- ! woiks; and on ehemistry as atomic geomel i \ . In 
till, the poet ; Anna hidgrmi (1819), in deserijdioris 1724 he was fdlered the professoiship of niaihi*- 
of Stockholm soci(*tv and in plays; h'lu Agrell inaii<*sat r]»sjila, w lii<-h he tlecliiUMl fiom a dislike 
(1849), a playwright; \*ietoria Benedietsson or : of mui praeti<*al seieiiec*. Ahaiidoning ile^ultory 
* Kriist Ahlgiou ’ ( 18.V) 88), in t he excellent novels | studies, he de\oted himself for ten years to tlie 
Mariatme and J\Io)n }i : and i\Iatil<la K’otis | duties td' his assessorship and to a systemat ie study 
(18o*2), a novelist. Molamler (18;>8) lias liegun a | of the metluMls of mining and smelting at home 
promising career as a dramatist. 'rwo novelists , ami abroad, and to the const ruction of a theory of 
of promis(‘ ha.\ (* conn* forward recently — Af Heidcm- ! the origin of eri'atinn. 4’lic? result appeared at 
.stani and Selma Lagerlof [(Josta Ikrlititjs Sntjn), ; Leipsie, at the i>\ peiise of tlie JliiKeof Biiinhwiek, 
Lundqvist, Bondeson, ami Hf'denstjerna or ‘ Sigurd ’ j in 17.44, in three massif* folios, heautifiilly ilJus- 
enjoy eoiisulerable popuJaiity as writcis of lietion ■ trail'd, entitled O/a/vr I'hiloaft/ihivn t;i MhnrfU in. 
in a minor key. The seeond and tninl volumes describe the best 

The child rejin'sentativcs of the more .s])ecial methods enqdovc'd in the manufactnn* of iron, 
departments of literatiiie during the PJlli century copper, and hriuss. The liist volume, entitled /V/n* 
can only he briefly enumerated. Histoiians : ( ieijer vifu'n, or the First Fri/o:i/t/rs of Fnturaf Thintfs^ 

(q.v.), h'ryxell (q.v.), Stiirniholin (1786-1826), hrimj unr Aliempis tioninh it Phitt^^ophiral F:r- 

Carlsson (1811 87), Axel.soii, Odhiier (horn 18,*»6), ' pin nation of the Klrtmotai'y ITo/Vr/, is an elahoiate 
and Baj\th; the prineiiial historians of literaliiro deduction of matter from "‘points of pure motion 
are quoted in the hihliography suhjoined to this produced immediately from the Inlinite.’ This 
article. Literary critics : Ola ffaiisson ami the was followed in the same year liy Fhilosophieal 
^inlander Vasenins. The ancient civilisation and Artjnment on the Infinite, and the Final Cause of 
antiquities of Sweden: Montelius ( l>orii 184.4), H. Creation; and on the Meehan isnt (f the Operation 

Hihlehraml (1812), B. K. Hildebrand (18U6 84), of So td ami Fnnly, carrying tbe doctrine of tbe 

Nilsson (1787 188.4), Uyilberg, and Nystniin. ]*rineipia into liigber ri'gions, and re.solving tbe 
Cliiireb History : Cornelius ( lioni 1828), Jleuterdabl soul into jioints of motioii, tbe soul being tieated 
(1790-1870), and Anjou (1804 84). In public a.s one in .substance witb tbe sun. Dissatislied 
allairs and economies tbe writings of H. .T.irta with bis coneliisions, be determined to tiack the 
(1774-1847), L. Jiirta (1801-72), and Agardb soul to its inmost recesses in tbe body. His 
( 1*85 *18.49) rise .above the average level. Bo- .stmlie.s in buman anatomy and jdiysiology with 
Strom (1797-1866) was an able pbilosopber. The this end in view' W(*re embodied in bis Keononry 
most jiojuilar writers of devotional and religions of the, Annual Kinythnn (2 vols. 1741) and bis 
books have been tbe jioet Franzeii, Seliarlau yj/i/n/rr/ (.4 vols. unfinisluHl, 1744-44). 
(1757-1825), 4Vallin, and Tlioniander ( 1798-lS(i5). At this jioint his course as a natural jiliilosoplier 
Philology boasts of Uydqvist ( 18(K)-78), Save ( 1812- w.a.s arrested, and lie eiiteiajd on bis career a.s 
76), anti llietz (181,5-68); law* and jurisprudence .vpirilual seer. 44ic particulars of tbe transition 
of Schlyter (1795 -1888) and Holmbergsson (1764- are recorded in bis diary for 1744-4-1, and com- 
1842) ; ethnology of Kotzius (1796-1860); botany juiso a variety of curious dreani.s and strange eoni- 
of Fries (q.v.); chemistry of Berzelius (q.v.) ; and niuiiings ; lie Imw^ profe.ssed to enjoy free access to 
geographical exploration of Nordenskidld (q.v.). 

See G. H. J. Ljuuggren, Scenska VUterhclciis Hii filer 
efter Gustaf Ill/e D*d (Lund, 1873 ct aeq .) ; J. il'. E. 

Schiiok, S'rensk Litcr<ttnr-h istoria (Stockh. 1880 ct seq.); 

Fryx-dl, Bidrag til i^veriges Literutur-historia (1800- 
62); Malrnstrom, af Seenaka Vftterhttcna 

Hiatoria ( 1866-68 ) ; Wieselgren, Sverigea Sk6na Literal ur 
(1843 49) ; and consult Schweitzer’s uticful Oeachichte dcr 
Skandinavischen Literal ur ( Loip. 1886-89), and Vasenius, 

Ldrobok i Sverigea og Finlanda Litcratur-hiatoria (1887). 

Swedenborg^, Emanuel, Avas Lorn in Stock- 
holm, January 29, 16K8, and died in London, March 
29, 1772. His father was Jesper Svedberg, subse- 
quently Bishop of Skara. Swedenborg’s lifetime 
divides itself into two distinct periods ; the fii-at, 
ending with his fifU’- fifth year, was given to 
business, science, aiicl philosophy ; the second, of 
nearly thirty years, was devoted to theology and 
spiritaal communion. Swedenborg was educated 
at Upsala, and subsequently travelled for four 
years in England, Holland, France, and Germany. 


the spiritual worlil. lie reisigniMt Jus assessoi-sJnji 
ill 1747, that he might devote liimself to tlie oHice 
to which the Lord had called him. lii 1749 he 
made liis first public uiteraiice in his new charac- 
ter in the issue iu London of the Hcarenly 
./Irmna ( 1749-56, 8 vols. 4to.). His life hencefor- 
ward was spent chielly between Stockholm, Lon- 
don, and Amsterdam, in writing and ])rintiiig a 
variety of works in exposition of his experience 
and doctrines. There is little in any of these 
Avhich is not to he found in outline at least in 
the Ucavetdy Arvuna, and a note of its con- 
tents may serve, therefore, as a general dcfscrip- 
tion of tiie w'liole. With many digressions, the 
Heavenly Arcana is a revelation of tlie internal 
or spiritual sense of Genesis and Exodus. The 
early chapters of Genesis are a fragnient of an 
older Word, presented at this day in Tartaiy, 
and are an allegorical and not a literal hi.s- 
tory. Adam signifies the Most Ancient Cliuro.h. 
and the Flood its dissolution ; Noah, the Ancient 
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Church, which falling into idolatry was super- 
seded by the Jewish. The spiritual sense ner- 
vades the Scriptures, which are the genuine Word 
of God, as the soul does the body. The exceptions 
are Ruth, the Chronkdes, Kzra, Nehciniah, Ksther, 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles. These 
books have an edifying natural sense like other 
good i)roductions of liuman authors, but, inasmuch 
as they tlo not possess the internal sense, they are 
not held to be inspire<l. The Scriptures are read 
in heaven in their spiritual sense, but, as that 
sense treats exclusively of (iod and man as a 
spiritual being, it is void of every reference to 
earthly scones, persons, and events. By reason of 
its symbolism of the inward sense, the letter of 
Scripture is holv in every jot find tittle, and has 
been preserved in immaculate nerfection since the 
hour of its Divine ilictation. The Jewish disj)cn- 
sation having reacliPil its ])eriod, (iod appeiired in 
. Jesus Christ ; lie assumed human nature in its 
humblest condition in the Virgin, wrought it into 
conformity with Himself, ‘glorified and made it 
Divine.’ The ellliience from the Lord’s Divine 
humanity is the H«)Iy S}urit. In a sense the 
reverse of Socinian, Sweclenborg was a Unitarian ; 
he saw' God in the Saviour, and regarded Him as 
the sole object of worship. The church initiate<l 
by the Divine A<lvei\t came to an end in the 18th 
century, and Sw'edenborg witnessed the Jjast Judg- 
ment ell'cctcd in tlie year 17')7 in the World of 
Spirits. Then commeucod a new' dispensation, 
signilied by the New .Jerusalem in the Revelation, 
of w’hicli Sw'edenborg was the precursor, and his 
>vritings ciintain the doctrine. To the objcH'tion, 
that the doctrine is strange and novel, he replied 
that mankind w'ere not nrepared for its reception 
before that time, and tuat the early Christians 
were too simple to uiiderstaml it. 

One object of his mission was the revival of the 
lost science of correspondences — the science of 
sciences in the most ancient times. The law' of 
correspondence is universal ; the natural w*orId is 
the outbirth of the spiritual w orld, and the spiritual 
I world of the invisible mental world. Unseen evil 
is manifesto<l in things hurtful and uglv, unseen 
good in things useful and beautiful. IVIan is a 
summary of nature ; nature is man in fliflTu.sion ; all 
things, therefore, in nature -fire, air, earth, ami 
water — everv beast, bird, fish, insect, ami reptile - 
every tree, herb, fruit, and flow’er -represent and 
express unseen things in the mind of man. The 
Scriptures are written according to correspondences, 
and by aid of the science their mysteries are un- 
locked. By it, too, the constitution of heaven and 
hell is reve.aled. There are three heavens, consist- 
ing of three orders of angels ; the fii*st distinguisheil 
for love, the second for wisdom, and the last for 
obedience. All angels have lived on earth ; none 
were created such. They are men and women in 
every respect ; they marry and live in societies in 
cities and countries just as in the world, but in 
happiness and glory meffable. All in whom love 
to God and man is the ruling principle go to 
heaven at death. Between heaven and hell a 
perfect equilibrium is maintained. As there are 
three heavens so there are three hells, and every 
angelic society has an infernal opposite. Hell, os 
a whole, is called the Devil and Satan ; there is no 
individual bearing that name. All in whom self- 
love is the ruling motive go to hell. There is no 
resurrection of the earthly Dody. Every one passes 
to his final lot at death, some making a short 
sojourn in an intermediate state, designated the 
World of Spirits, where the good are cured of their 
superficial infirmities and intellectual errors, and 
where the evil are stripped of all their pretences to 
go^. Sweden^rg’s other notable works (all first 


published in Latin) a^e Heaven and Hell^ The New 
Jerusalem and its Heavenly DocUdnCy Angelic 
Wisdom eoneerning the Divine Loife and the Divine 
Wisdom^ Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine 
Providence^ The Apocalypse Jici'caledy and The 
Dcliahts of Wisdom concerning Coytjngal Love ; his 
whole translated theological w orks numbering forty 
volumes of .a good site. - 

Swedenborg professed to enjoy acquaintance with 
many departed celebrities, ami .some of his verdicts 
on character reverse the estimates of history. Nor 
was his intercourse confined to spirits from earth, 
hut extendeil to souls from the moon and the planets. 
Eor these visions, experienced wdiilst sitting in his 
chamher, he liad this explanation : although in 
Hie spiritual w’orld there are appearances of space, 
there is nothing of the objective reality wdiicli here 
divides London from Melbourne. If one spirit 
desires to .see anoHier, the desire instantly brings 
them togetber. A good man is, as to bis mind, in 
beaven, ami an evil man in hell ; and supposing 
the spiritual sight of either were opened — i.e. if tin? 
eyes of tlie .spiritual body, wdiicli transfuse and 
animate the material ones, were disengaged from 
their fleshly vesture be would see bis spiritual 
compaiiioiiK and the country wdiere lie w’ould abide 
after death. 

The grand and distinctive principle of Swanbm- 
borgian theology, next to the doctrine of ibo Di\ ine 
Humanity, is the doctrine of life. God alone lives, 
(’reation is dead man is dead ; and their apjiar- 
ent life is from the Divine nreserice. God is eviuy- 
wliore the .same. It fallaciously appears as if 
He W'ere diflerent in one man and in another. The 
diirerenee is in the recipients ; by one He is not 
received in the same degree as anotlier. A man 
more adequ.ately manifests God Ilian a tree ; tliat 
is the only distinction. The life of devils is 
God’s presence perverted in disorderly forms. ‘ All 
things, and eacii of them to the very uttermost, 
exist and subsist instantly from God. Tf the con- 
nection of anything with Him were broken for a 
moment it would instantly vanish ; for e.xistenco 
is perpetual subsistence, and preservation is per- 
jietual creation.’ By this law’ of life is explained 
man’s self-corisciousness, freedom, ami personality 
— notions conimnnieateil from God to man. 

Sw'cdeiilKng made no attempt to establish* a 
.sect. When he proclaimed the Christian GImrch 
at an end, Jiis expectation w'as that a new church 
W'ouhl be raised up among the Gentiles ; but tow'ards 
the close of bis life he spent bis energies in attack- 
ing ortliodo.x theology, Catholic and Protestant, as 
if bent on the conversion of (.Christian lands, Imt 
especially of iiorllicrii Euroiie. All bis w'orks weie 
written in Latin, and received small measure of 
attention from bis contemporaries. Sw'edenborg 
was shrew’d in worldly affairs, affable in society, 
and discussed politics and finance in the Sw'edisli 
Diet like a man of the worhl, and that for nearly a 
score of years after he began to write and publish 
bis theological w'orks. He w'as never mawied. 
His diet wius chiefly but not wdiolly vegetarian. 

Tlie Swedenborgians, or, as they designate them- 
selves in their corporate capacity, ‘The New Church 
signified by the New' Jerusalem in the Revelation,* 
were fii-st organised as a distinct denomination in 
1788 hy Robert Hindmarsh ( 1759-1835), a printer in 
Clerkenw'ell, w'lio became one of the first minis- 
tem of the body. The Swedenborgians accepted 
Swedenborg’s voluminous theological writings os 
containing a revelation from heaven. The body 
has gi'own steadily hut not quickly. The number 
of its registered members in Britain in 1891 was 
6239, divided into 75 congregations, chie^ in the 
large towns and in Lancashire ; five are in Gotland, 
one in Wales, but none in Ireland. Their General 
Conference holds £66,431 invested on behalf of 
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various missionary ami (‘hu|j|;li 'IMhti* liavo 

always boon a niiniber uf leooivors of llio «loctnm‘H 
of Swedenborg ainon^ tbe clergy of the fdinrcli of 
En;^land. 'rlie tirsl- translaloi’ of tin; Z/if/zv///// 
A?’rnu(/ :iiul many of tin* otlior thnolo^iral wriliny.s 
of Swodenbm-;^ was tin* Ib*v. dolm (’low«*.s 

), rector of Stdolin s, Mam^iiesl or, forsi.vty-lwo 
yyars, wlio both in tin' piilpil \UicJ in his nuniomus 
jniblications ma<le no s(;or(‘t of Ids faith, h’roni 
the first tho^c \\ ho aooe])tod Su o<l('iil»or^*s loaohin^rs 
have been divi(h*d into M<‘j»aratist s ami non --o|»ai.il 
ists. In thf; I -idled Stales tlie S^^ edctd»or^iaii.^ ■ 
have 104 sooiotios and dS0:{ meujlxns, cldellN in the 
northern states ; the lari^e^t (■oni;re'.^ation is in Uos- . 
ton. In Krajict*, (ienn.iny, S\s it/toland, Sw<‘den, 
l.)eiimark, Italy, and Linssia theii* are S\Neden- 
hor'^ians, hut they an; so few ami s(;att<‘r(‘<( that, 
there are hut (‘i.L^ht con;,o<";j,ations in thesn eouni rios 
wldoh iiioet for divine worsliip e\ ei \ Sumlay. There j 
is a Swedenhor;^ Society, established in ISIO, for j 
printiiij? and puidisldn;^ Swtslenhor^^'s works, with j 
a house in komlon, and an im'oim; ot alM»u< ,1*000 a [ 
yc'ar. They hav<* a, National Missionary Instil n 
tion ami ei;j^hL loeal ndssionaiN ooimnit t«M‘s, alr'iin- 
in^^ college ft)r their miid.'^try, a, ml an orphanage. 

See the hioirniphios of Sw'cxh'iihor^ hy W. AVhite 
(Load. 1807), hy .1. J. (ijirth Wilkinson (ISSO), and 
Doamirnt.'t ('oarttviiii;/ tin: Lifr n nd ( 'hu nirtcr of Sicidcn- ’ 
hortj, hy Professor K. L. Tiihd (.’1 vols. JSTo 77). j 

Sweeps are oar.s of ;^n<‘al leni^t h used <lnrin;;a j 
calm or in still water, either to assist the rudder ! 
or to [►ropel the vessel. See also Ciii.mnky. | 

Sweepstakes# a metlnxl of ;^amhlin.i; hy which 
several porsoii.s oontrihnte each eerla.in stakes, the 
whole of which fall to om* wlnm a certain event 
hapi»ens. In the ease of liors(‘ra(;<‘s, each eon- 
trilnitor p;ets either a horse or a hlafik ( hy lot or 
otherwise), and the ()n<* wdiose horse* wins tiike*s 
tlie stakes, tlniii^di often the other Imrses that are 
‘ placed ’ secure a share for those* wlio havt* drawn 
them. RatFlos and sw’eeps are illej^al, thou<;'h eon 
fltaiitly carriexl on without interferenee* from the 
authorities (sec (iAMmJNi;). 'Plie rari-Mutuel Is a 
kind of sw'eej»stakes (see IlKT'l’l Nil )• 

Sweet Itsiy* l^ee Lathkl. For Swa;et Brier, 
see Hose ; amf for Sw'oet Fljifj;, Oalamus. 

t^W^jetbreacly the Pancn’as (q. v.) of an animal, 
used as food ; it is hi;,ddy esteeme<l as beiiif^ both | 
delicate and nutritious. i 

Sweet Pea [Laf/if/rus odond ns), a familiar | 

f arilen annual plant helon^in;.' to the natural order 
ie;?umiiio.sie. It is a native of Sicily and other 
parts of the south of Europe, and lias been culti- 
vated for its beautiful and fragrant flowers in 
British gardens for about two humlred years. The 
varieties are very nunierons, ilistingnished chieliy 
by the din’erent sliade.s of colour of the flowers. It 
is cultivated as a hardy annual, and is so hardy 
that it may be sown in autuiiiii and will not only 
withstand the cold of winter in all but the coldest 
districts, but will bloom earlier ami better than 
when sown only in spring. Sowdng in the latter 
season is, however, necessary to provide prolonga- 
tion of bloom. Other sjiecies or Tjathyrus are of 
interest eithem as ornamental plants or for the 
food for man or cattle which they yield. Tlie 
Everlasting Pea ( L. Intifolius) is an old favourite 
in flower-gardens on account of its handsome but 
scentless nowera. The roots of L. luherosus are 
eaten in Holland and other countries Avhere it grows 
plentifully. The Chickling Vetch fZ. sativus) is 
much used in Switzerlana os fodder for cattle. 
The seeds ground into meal make palatable bread, 
but to its use was ascribed sudden attacks of loss 
of power and rigidity of the limbs in both men and 
the lower animals, which were so prevalent in the 
latter part of the 17th and early in the 18th cen- 


tury that an <‘dict. avjvs is.su(Ml forbidding its n.sc. 
MLvimI with half tin* (piaiility of wheat-ilour it is 
.sahl to be wholesome ; the peasantry in Italy use it 
in thi.s way. 

SW4>|*1 l*of.ll4o { a genus of plants 
Ix'hmging to tier natnial order ( 'onvolviilaceie. 7>. 
rdfdia, Lhc trm* s\\<‘ei potato, is a twilling m- climb 
ing plant, witli st»*ins A or <i f((>t long trailing on 
tlie ground or clamlx'i ing o\ er m*igh]»ouriiig Hhiuh.s. 
The lea\es an; a or (i indies long, luiarl -shaped at 
lh«* ha.so ; the ilowers pale pinple. do.sely resi*ni- 
hliiig lliose of the eoiiimoii convolvnlu.s or himl- 
wrt-d lla\ing beon Itmg enlli\ cited in the tropical 
anil subtropical countries ot botli hemispheres, the 
native eonntiv of tin* ]>lant is a matter of con- 
jecture. It apja'ar*- jo he Jir.-'t nii'nl iomxl hy Piga- 
tetta, an author of tlie Kith c('ntnry, who found 
the root much used hy the Indians of Iha/ii as an 



Sweet roiiito [Batataa rdidis). 

article of hxxl. It was introdueed into Spain about 
liiH), and the roots wen* known in Eiiglaml some 
time before the introduction of the potcato, with 
which they were often eoiifoumled hy the earlier 
writers on the hitter. Phiglish sup]>iies in those 
times Avere obtained from Sjiain ami the Canary 
Islands, ami the roots, when stei*pcd in wine dr 
made into sweetmeats, were n*gurded as restorative 
of failing vigour. The plant is cultivated in Imlia, 
(Ellina, rfapaii, the Malayan Arehipclago, thnmgh- 
out tropical America, and in the southern llnited 
Stattw, in southern Europe, tin* (’anary Islands, 
Madeira, ami Nortli Africa. The roots grow to a 
^reat size — to as innch as ,'aO Ih. weight, accord- 
ing to some authorities, in Java, hut the ordinary 
average is from 3 to 12 Ih. In favourable con- 
ditions in the United States the yield ner acre 
is from 200 to 300 bushels. The taste of tiie roots 
is sweetish and agreeable, and they are considered 
to be superior to the common potato in flesh-form- 
ing mattiu's. B. jalupu^ a species of Me.xico, 
though [Uirgative, is not the source of the true 
jalap of tlie pliariiiaco])a*ia, as its name implies, 
but is so calleil on account of its being very com- 
mon in the vicinity of the Mexican town Jalaniy 
B, paniculata^ which has a very wide geogrannic 
distribution, is commonly cultivated for looti in 
w’^esterii tropical Africa. From the seeds of anotlier 
^ecies of Jiatatas the textile material named Natal 
Cotton is obtained ; it has some resemblance to the 
true cotton. 

Sweet William. See Pink. 

SwetcIllnCy Madame {n^e Soymanof), was 
born at Moscow in 1782, joiiieit the Roman 
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Catholic connnunion under the influence of 
Joseph de Maistro in November ISIJ, aiul settled 
ill France alioat the end of 1816, dying at Paris 
in 18J7. For about forty years she maintained 
at Paris a famous salon, characterised by the 
remarkable peculiarity of a distinctly theological 
bias. Her liusband, General Swetcliine, was a 
quiet, inofleiisivo man, twenty Jive years her 
senior ; slie hersedf w«a3 small and plain, witli a 
(>VImuck nose and ill-matched eyes ; yet slie pos- 
sessed a spiritual beauty and a charm of person- 
ality of altogether unusual kind. Hor passionate 
nature had early found safety ainl jicrhaps liappi- 
ness in rif^iility of principle and an anstcu'c love of 
heaven ; slie never had a child ; and almost from 
youth until the end her life w;is marked with more 
than the enthusiasm of the convert. Y(it she 
tempered the ardour of zealous and propagandist 
orthodoxy with all tlie courtesy of the great worhl. 
The church had grantc<l her the rare indulgence 
of a ])rivato chapel in hor house, and from the 
dialectic play of intelh'ct in the salon she p.'issed 
easily to raiib worship and spiritual communion 
with God. Ifer letters and writings, sucli as (liose 
on Ohl Age and Resignation, show subtle thought 
an<l elevation of tone, if scarct^ly tlisUnction of 
style, hut lack the peculiar charm that belonged 
to her personality, and scarcely justify the enthusi- 
asm «)f lior group <if friemls wfiose a«lmlratioii soon 
passed into worship. 

Sco M. de Falloiix, Madame SiOitehinef »a Vie H ftr.n 
(JEnvreH (2 vdIm. 18(>0), and her Lottres, by the snnicj 
editor (2 vola. IStJl ) ; also .Saintc-Itouvo, in Noavraux 
Lund i At vol. i., and K. Hcheror, in fjtiidca aur la LiU*' na- 
ture Contemporaiuft vol. i. 

Swioteiiiiu Sec MAiioaANV. 

Swift, a genus (Cypselus) and family (Cypseli- 
du>) of Picariaii birds, rcscmhling the sWallows in 
general appearance ami habits, but most closely 
allied by anatomical structure to the humming- 
birds. Tliey may he distinguish(*<l by external 
characters from swallows thus : ‘ the swifts have 
ten primaries, m»l more tliaii seven secondaries, 
and only ten tail-foaUiers, while the swallows have 
hut nine primaries, at least nine secondaries, and 
twelve tail -feathers.' They have long pointed 
wings, a sliort tail, and p<»ssess remarkahle powers 
of rapid and prolonged ilight. The hill is short, 
depressed, ami weak ; the gape wide and fringed 
by bristles. The legs and toes are short ami weak. 
In distribution the swifts are almost cosimipolitan, 
but are absent from Now Zealaml, Two gnmps 
are recognised, (rt) tlie Mieropodhic'c, or true swifts, 
with the lirsb toe directed more or less forwards, 
and a reiluce<l number of phalanges in the third 
and fourth toe.s, and {b) tlie Chjetnrina*, witli the 
first toe directed backwards and the normal number 
of phalanges in the third and fourth toes. The 
Common Swift {Cf/t)sc(us aptis) is coniiiioii in 
almost all parts of tlie north of Europe and Asia 
in summer, retiring to tropical or suhtr(q>ical 
regions in winter, extending iLs migrations to the 
extreme south of Africa. It occurs even in Lap- 
land. Its residence in its summer quarters is much 
shorter than that of swallows ; and it is worthy of 
notice that the swift is seldom to be seen along 
with any of the swallows or martins, the different 
kinds choosing different localities, even although 
very close together. The swift is easily rccogaiseil 
in its flight by the remarkably sickle-sliaped wings, 
and its slight scream is very different from the 
twitter of the swallow. It is bronzed blackish 
brown, with a white throat ; bill, toes, and claws 
black. It makes its nest in holes in rocks and 
walls,^ often in the thatch of houses, crevices in 
sea-cliffs, quarries, chalk pits, and trees. The 
nest is formed of bits of straw, dry blades of graas 
and bents, feathers, and other such substances, 


which are apparentlji glued together by a viscid 
secretion. The eggs are two in number, and as a 
rule only one brood is hatched in a season. The 
swift, like the swallow, seems to return to the same 
place to nest year after year, and repairs the 
old nest instead of making a new one. Some- 
times it robs martins, sparrows, and even starlings 
of their nests. Itsicliief food consists of insect^, 
and the undigested remains are ejected in the form 
of pellets. The Alpine Swift, or AVhke-bellied 



Common Swift {Cf/padua apua). 


Swift {C. alplnas)t is rarely seen in Britain, but 
is common in summer on all the high nioiiiitaiii- 
rangesof southern and central Europ(\ Eastwards 
it ranges tlirongli Asia ]Minor and Persia to many 
parts of India and Ceylon. It is supposed to breed 
in the extreme south of Africa, where it is common. 
It builds in high rocks, sometimes in steeples, 
notably in the catlieilral at Bern. It is larger 
lhaii the common swift, and has a louder note 
and flies more powerfully. The Needle-tailed 
Swift {Aafn(h}/li^ caudavutu), an Asiatic sjiccies, 
has been twice fouml in England, each timo in 
the month of July, but nowhere else in Europe. 
It is common during summer in south-eastern 
Siberia, Mongolia, Japan, China, and Tibet- ; while 
ill winter it migrates as far south as to Eastern 
Australia and Tasmania. The American Swift 
{ChfHura pelayicit) has the Iiind-toe directed back- 
wards, and the tail-feathers stiff and pointed, as 
in woodpeidvers. It is a small bird, not above 4| 
incites in entire length, but one foot in extent of 
wing. The general colour is brownish block, with 
greenish reflections, the throat grayish white, the 
umler parts grayish brown. ^ Tlie nest is made of 
small tlry twig’s, which the bird breaks olTfrom the 
tree, anJ carries away in its feet ; and they are 
attached by moans of a viscid secretion to the 
rock, wall, or hollow tree where the nest is made. 
From its frequently building in chimneys this 
spetdes is known as the Chimney -t^wi ft in North 
America, where it is a regular inigrant in many 
parts, wintering in IMexico. Great numbers often 
oiiild together, sometimes choosing for this purpose 
an unused chimney in a town. The Swiftiets, 
genus Cullucalia, found from India to the Ma^y 
Archipelago and in many of the Polynesian 
is1and.s, one species even in Mada^scar, are the 
builders of Etlible Nests ( q. v. ). They breed in 
deep caves and fix their gelatinous-looKing nests, 
matlo of mucus iininixed >vith any vegetabha pro- 
duct, to the avails. The nest of one of the true 
swifts {Panyptila aamti-hieronymi) discovered in 
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Guatemala is perhaps still iiuwe leniarkahJe, heiiijjc 
composed entirely of the r-eeds of a plant secured 
together and hung from the under surface of an 
overhanging rock oy the saliva of tlie hinl. ‘The 
whole forms a tuhe *2 feet *2 inches long hy alsnit ti 
iiudies in diameter. 'JMio entrance is through the 
lower end of the tube, ainl llie^oggs are, ]>lact*<l on 
a*<helf at the top. About tlie iniddle of the tuhe, 
on the exteriiaJ side, is a nrotrnding cave as if 
overvaultitig an entrance ; hut there is no hole, 
and it has the ajmearanee as if it was plaeisl there 
on purpos<‘ in onfer lo deceive some enoTny, such 
as a snake <u' lizartl,’ especially during the peritnl 
of ineiihation. I'lie Ibilni Swift of damaiea 


found leisure to study ; he rea<l enormously in 
e.las.sical and historical literature ; he hatl been 
brought into persoJial lelalious with the king and 
the ministers, and had learned the business of tlio 
]>olilician, which h(* \va.s soon to practise with 
signal sui'c'css. i\li»i‘e<»v or, tlie cpiiet retirement of 
Temple's house and the solitude of his Irish cure 
had given him tiim* to j>rodiiee a mastorj)icce and a 
Iniiliant dv- force ihe I'kIc of a Ttfh^ and tlnj 
Jiuti/c of (he Jluof.'i. 'I’lic hirnier is held by some 
critics to he fhegiealesl of Swift s su tires ; in style 
ami Ji'< an ai tisti<‘ whole it certainly stamUlirst. lii 
none of his woiks is t-he .'^atin* more pointed, the 
thought more vigojons the language more nervous 


( i\(n'rt*}nis' fthn'tncohut) is jilsn a remai k.'thlc* jicst- ; and sustained. 'I'lic cant of rcligi«ni, lli(» pr(*len- 
luiilder, altacliing its nest- of fent hers and silk- 1 sions of l«‘lt<‘rs, the h^> pi>crisies of every lonn of 
cotton, felt<id together, to the suifacti of a spat lie, I false virtue or genius aif' f'\pt)se<l with the keem 
or of a len,f by moans of its sali\ aiy "ecietiotj. j enjoytijent of the iconoi’Iiist ; the niii'-k is torn 

Swift, J<lN\Tn\N, I»ean of St Patriek s, ami i from the solemn shnnis of the world a, n. id derisive 
^nho greatest .>f Kiiglish prose satirists, <‘nnie of a, laughter. Tiie voting genius rejoices Jii its st renglli, 
’Vorkshiio <‘lerica1 family on liis iv.j ... r. ! spares nothing iu its deMrnctive work; and 

father Jonathans side, while Ids Kv i. r. 1 .. 1.1 uett . to many mmiN there is sornetiiing lepellent and 
tmdhcr w'as .\lu"-ail Kiiek of ' ^aerilegious in its handling of 1 ime honoured beliefs 

I.eieestersldre. HeVas thus related to two Kriglish ! ;».;«d iusi il utions, though no jirofanily was intended. 

' jio(*ts, as a Swift to 1 )r\ den hn his grandimitliei was ! I he 0 / the />eo/, ,sf, an lulmirahle travesty of 

niece t») the ])OOt's gra iidfalher, ami as an lh i<*k or ; * he idlt‘ c«»ntioversy then waging hetw isni leiiijtle, 
TIei riek to the author of bhe //(j,sy^r;e/V/c.v. tlonaiiian 1 ^\<^tton, lk»yle, ami Ikuil ley, eoneerning tlie eoni- 
Swift was horn on rfOtli Xovemlier IGtiT, seven i I‘aiati\c merits of ancient ami nmderii writers, i.s 
months after his fathers early death, at 7 lloey's j a much sligliter woi k, Imt full of exuberant vitality 
(\>urt, which formerly stot>d near tlie (’aslle at huimmr. Itolh wcue piildished anonymously, 

T)uhlin. 'I’ho only oilier child ^^as liis ehler sister | like almost all Swift s works, in l d>f. 

Jane. Left with tiie luisera-Ue proNisioii of tweiily j , Soon after Tein|ile s death, failing in his a[)idiea- 
' poiimls a year, his mother returned to her family’ j ll*^* court tor preferimmt, Switt hi'came 

in Leieester, leaving li<*r son's (slncation to the secretary to Jaud llerkelev, one of (he Jainls 
care of his uncle Godwin Swift, wlio .scuit 1dm Gepiities to fielaml, ami his wit enlivened the 

at the age of six to Kilkenny’ S<*hool (then tlie society ()fl)ui>lin < 'asth? by such jest as the Pcii’ 

best ill Ireland), where he had Gongreve for a *>J Mrs h rttHics Jlarns (1700), in \er.so, ami 

schoolfellow, and in 1082 entered him at the the parmly of Jkiyh , yl J/e^/Z/oZ/o// o /;>Y>eni 

ago of fourteen at Trinity College, lJuhlin. liis vZye/* (1704), in prose. After being disap|>oiiited 
jCi^lege career tvas desultory, jirohahly wild, and of tIi(Ml<‘an<*rv of I hu iy, he w as gi\ (ui the \ leanage 

j certainly unsuceossfiil ; and he only* obtained Ids <»f Laraoor, near Trim, in \N est .Meath, in 1700, 

Me.gree .v/;<’r*/o/Z g>v«Z/d in 1080. Tw’o years later the present (m 1 to ^a prebend in St T'alrick s 

turmoil of tlie Kevolution drove him to Knglaiid, Cathedral; and in I , Ol^he tookjds doctor s d(‘gree 
where in 1()S0 lie was received as .soerotary int<i the *^1^ T. C. D. From 17<>1 to 1710 lie tlivided his 
household of the distinguished statesman Sir time between Laraeor and London, where ho w'as 
William Tmnple ((pv. ) a tlist.anfc coiineetion of employed on ecclesiastical business by’ the .Vreh- 
diis m.other'--at Moor Park in Surrey. His proud hisfio]» uf Dublin, and where he conliived to Jive 
and iml<‘|»eiident nature, however, rebelled against ^<'3' each year on TOO. Hi.s reputation as a 
the suhserviency' uf the occupation, and after deelin- w it, and his suspected cUithorship of the Tale of 
ing a captainey of horse? oflered him hy William ^ 2>ceZZ/r fj/ the Z>op/r.v ( to say’ nothing 

111., wlio visited Temple’s lioiise, and also a clerk- his earliest publication, the Dlsacnsions in Athens 
ship in the Irish iiolls UHiee tendere<l by his eni- a elefence of Lord lieikeley, 1701), 

ployer, he left Moor Park for Dublin, where lie as.sured his position in society ami in the clubs 
took order.s (deacon, October lOlH; priest, Jan luuy coiree-liouses, where he constantly spent his 

1695), and w’as presented by the Lord Deputy to evenings with Addison, Rowe, Prior, Congreve, 
the [irehend of Kilroot, near llelfast, of the v'alue every one else w’orth meeting, and found hiiii- 

of £100 a year. Country obscurity sexm proved ever more and inore iu request. He now' wrote 

even less to his taste than w'aiting ii])on a great humorous squih.s on the unlue.ky alnjanac 

man’s literary inspirations, and ho was not sorry maker. Partridge, under the pseudonym of Isaac 
in 1696 to resign his prebend and accept Temple’s Biokerstall', and vindicated his position and opinions 
invitation to return to Moor Park and hedp him as a churchman (.sorely damaged hy the free speak - 
with his papei-8. By this time Hester Johnson/ ing of the 2 ale of u 2 uh) in the A rr/nment (o Troir 
(born at Sheen, 13tli March 1681 )- immortalised^ Inconvenience of atmlishing Christianity, tin* 

by Swift under the name of Stella-the <langhter| Project for the Aif van cement of lleligion, and the 
of a gentlewoman who acted as companion to Sentiments of a Church of England J/«/i (all in 
Lady Giffanl, ‘Temple’s widowed sister, ha<l grow’n 1708). At Laraeor he busied himself with improv- 
up into a charming, beautiful, and intelligent inK the vicarage, church, glebe, and garden, of 
girl, and the kindly solicitude of the young Irish- which he was fond. ‘ I stayed above half the 
man who guided her education was developing time,’ he says, ‘in one scurvy acre of ground, and 
into the enduring aflection which became the t always left it with regret.’ The regret was 
happiness of their two lives. Swdft remained at heightened by the circumstance that ‘Stella,’ wlio 
Moor Park till Temple’s death in 1699, when hml come to Ireland w ith lier companion, Rebecca 
' he received a legacy of £100 and the privilege of Hingley, by' Swift’s advice, after Temple’s death, 
j publishing Sir William’s posthumous works (which passed much of her time between Trim and 
' lie brought out between 1700 and 1720). His long Dublin, 
residence in the house of a cultivated man of the For the next three years, from September 1710 
world, despite the subordination that chafed his to Juno 1713, Swift was chiefly in London, inces- 
sensitive pride, had been useful to him. He hod santly engaged in political work. The W lugs liad 
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done notliin*; for liirn, and lie detested tlieir war- 
poliey and their views on the church establish- 
ment. The Tories, on the otlier hand, were full 
of civility and deference, and longed to win his 
pungent pen to tlnnr cause. Moreover, Swift was 
personally attracted by the character of Harley, 
the Lonl Treasurer, and a warm friendship soon 
sprang up between these utterly dissimilar natures. 
So Swift abaudoneil his neutral position ami 
became a Tory, and taking over tlie eilitorship <»f 
the Ku'nniinv.r, which had languished in its early 
tlays under Bolingbroke and Atterbiiry, converted 
it into a deadly weapon of attack against the 
Whigs. Swift’s Exatninrrit^ thirty three in number 
f November 1710 to June 1711 ), nniy almost be said 
lo have created the ‘ leading article ' and established 
the power of the pr<»ss. 'I’liey are not remarkable 
for rhetoric or ehn]iience, but are simjile ]dain 
trenchant statements of policy and criticism.s of 
opponents, such as the honest country srinire could 
understand, and wonhl have made himself if he had 
known how. 'Phe backbone of Swift’s policy was 
denunciation of the war (>arty as a ring of Whig 
stockj<d)bers, who cared nothing for the country 
hut out of self-interest playeil into the hamis 
of the Kmneror ami the Allies. He urged this 
view, togetner with his firm belief in the landed 
interest ami the establishimnit, in numerous 
brief ami telling skits and broadsides in prose 
and verse, besides several elaborate argumenta- 
tive pamjdilets, such ns the Adrice to the (hto- 
her Vlub (171*2); Remarks on the Barrier Treaty 
(171*2); ami the Pnhlie. Spirit of the Whiys^ a 
crashing reply to Steele's O /am’ { 1714) ; but no 
where so ably and forcibly as in his political 
masterpiece The Conduct of the Aflii^S^ published 
on November 27, 1711, of which the second etlition 
was sold out in five hours on I)eccnib<*r 1, and a 
seventh edition reached in the new year. These 
writings undoubtedly contribute<l to the overthrow 
of Marlborough and the conclusion of the jieace of 
Utrecht in 171J. Among slighter satires of this 
time may be mentioned T/te Virtt/es of Sid Ilamet 
the Mae/iciau's Rod ( 1710), directed against (iodob 
pliin, and the Windsor Propheey (1711). Swift was 
also engaged piepaiing his llistory of the Last 
Four Years of Queen Anne, a laboured production, 
which was not published till much later ; and he 
also wrote, under his own name, a Proposal for 
correcting, d?c. the English ( 171*2), which 

includes the oft-suggested notion of a national 
academy of letters. His life during these three 
eventful and lalxirious years is niinuttdy recordeil 
in Ills wonderful Journal to Stella, the most faith- 
i ful and fascinating diary the world has ever seen, 

« in which all his hones and fears, his daily work 
and occupations, iiis growing inlliience with 
, ministers, everything in short that he dhl and all 
that he thouglit, are set down in perfect honesty 
and with no thought of publication, but only for 
the symtiathetic interest of his life-companion 
I Hester Johnson. High affairs of state iningle 
witli playful tenderness and the sweet familiarity 
of the * little language,’ with a natural charm and 
frankness wliich make the Journal unique. 

Swift’s reward for his unwearied labour on be- ' 
'half of the Tory administration was poor enough. 
He liad throughout kept his independence, and 
declined to accept the pay of the government like 
a hired hack. Ho waited for ecclesiastical prefer- 


a hired hack. Ho waited for ecclesiastical prefer- 
! iiient ; but the queen would not bestow a bishopric 
^on the author of the Tale of a Tub. At last 
^ in the evil days tliat preceded the fall of ^ the 
ministry he was mven the Deanery of St Patrick’s 
at Dublin (April 1713), though he would rather 
have been eent anywliere else. A year latex the 
crisis came ; Harley (now Earl of Oxford) resigned, 
tlie queen died, the Whigs came into ollice, and 


Swift’s prospect of political influence in London was 
gone forever. 

1 A romantic episode in his London life had been 
> the passion he insjured in Esther Vanhomright 
{ (b. 14th February 1G9‘2), whom in his usual fashion 

, he called ‘ Vanessa,’ a young girl whom he grew 
i to kjiow intimatcLy at her mother’s house in 
London in 1709 l.T ^ He ha<l a fatal habit of jplaA- 
ing the mentor to woiiieh without looking to the 
<5OTTS0qiienccs, ami there can be no doubt that he 
behaved with little circumspection in his relations 
with \^ane.ssa. When he went to Ireland she 
followed him, .and lived .sometiim's at Dublin .and 
sometimes at a place she had inherite<l at Cel- 
bridge. Whethei' Swift was marrietl to * Stella ’ or 
not (and there is no satisfactory evidence for the 
alleged marriage in 1710), the jiresence of 
‘Vanessa’ in Turnstile Alley, .and of Stella in 
Ormond Quay, on the other .side of the Lifley, 
must have been extremely emharrassing to the 
solitary ton.ant of the De.anery between the two ; 
ami there is iio doubt that be tried to repress 
Vanessa’s passion. She died of a consumption in 
172.‘1, .and by her testament.ary directions Swift’s 
metric.al version of their romance was ]ml)lished, 
with the title Cadenus [i.e. De.canus] and Vanr.ssa\ 
(1726). But what his re.al rcd.ations were with the 
two women, why he dhl not m.arry, or, if he did 
event ually go tlirough the mere ceremony with 
‘Stella,’ a.s the legend tells, why he kept his mar- 
riage a profound secret, ami why tliey never lived 
together, remain mysteries still, in spite of more 
than one plausible explanation. The theory 
that he htdieveil himself tainted with heroil- 
if.ary madness, sujiported by the fact that be 
suflered from mysterious att.acks in the head due to 
a lihsease in the ear, ajipears lo furnish the best 
clue to bis determination to abjure tliti privilege of 
fatberliood ; and aiiotlnjr reason for his abstinence, 
compatible with this, has been deduced from tlio 
fact tli.at lie seems to have never experienced the 
ordinary emotion of passion. Whatever bis passing 
feeling for ‘Vanessa,’ there can be no doubt that 
be was devotedly attached to ‘ Stella ’ to her ilying 
day (28th .Tannary 1728), ami that in all senses hnt 
one few women have been better loved. ■» 

Wlien his hopes of further political work in 
England were demolislied by tlie accession of KKig 
(xcorge and the Whigs, Swift, now a man of forty - 
seven, retired to his deanery, and with the excep- 
tion of two journeys to England in 17*26 and 17*27, 
and occ.asional visits to friends in Ireland, remained 
there for nearly thirty years. But jiolitical inllu- 
ence and activity were essential to his masterful 
nature, and accordingly he devoted his energies to 
the wrongs of Ireland, which were then very real 
indeed. He did this from no love of the land of 
bis exile, nor out of synqiatliy with the true Irish : 
be considered Dublin merely ‘ a good enough place 
to die in,’ and his voice w.as laised cbielly on behalf 
of the narrow Ireland of the Eiiglisliry. He de- 
fended Ireland only out of ‘a perfect hatred of 
tyranny and oppression ’ wlierever it was found. 
Nevertlieless his ungracious mediation and his un- 
palatable home- truths bore marvellous fruit through- 
' out the country ; ho created and ifuided popmar 
opinion and for a while made it a power ; and the 

f enerous impulsive populace worshipped him. His 
rish tracts (of wliicli the Drapierl^^fnRtters, j 

1724, directed against a supposed fraudulent iiitro- ' 
duction of a cojmer currency known as ‘ Wood’s 
halfpence;’ the Proposal for the Universal Use of 
Irish Manufactures^ l7tW ; and the audacious 
I Modest Proposal for utilising children as articles of 
\ food, 1729, are among the best examples) possess all ' 

\ tVie mexits oi Vi\s style and method, his inft«xihl© 

\ logic, his delightful reductions to absurdity, his 
I burning passion, his tremendous scorn, and his 
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auBparing virulence in attack. He bn^nj^ht the ; with a lawyev’n Hcunu^n in lihtck^t'ood's May 

law upon liift printer more than once, but lie \vt>n j IWl, by J. J’a^ct, who dccitlcs ajjainst it. For separate 
the <lay. ‘Wooc-l’a halfpem’e ’ were sup]>re8se<!, anil j editions of Swift’s ivorks, and where prc-served. see iWrjt 
tile LorcMieuteiiant had to corifes.s oood luiii ion redly I f?*' hibhfnjraph tf of Stn/t, by the present writer ( 1884 ). 
that ho ffovorned ‘ by porinission of Di Swnft.’ ‘ j f ‘^'vift arc to he s.*en at tlie JJodleian bihrury, 

BcHirlw lu« Irish a jcoml <iual of liiflif. I '^"0 *■/ 

• • i-iii ^ 1 * ilowtJi t.astle, in bord Orrery a lio/Htrk'js. and in Nichols 

verse-iiever n.siii- to tiio h‘vel of 1 riio poetry, and of the works. ’ 

often exceedingly coar.se and h^ ro/itr. f o/^f'cc.vo- j t i i ^ c 

tio% {17;i8). a witty parody df sinall-lalk, and I Vi ^ 

o :..1 i Athuilic on Uie north coa.st ot Doneiral. Ireland. 


Divert ions to Servo nt.s\ a .s.ava^e satire on menial 
incapacity, Swift's Irish ]»eriod i.s notable for tiie 
completion of the njo.st famous of all Ids works .- 
Gnllirers 7V/ffY/.v ap]>eared in 17‘2l>, and was imme- 
diately in the montb of all tin*, uorhl. I'lds 
imniortal satire needs no dcM.rijit ion or criticism. 
In it we sc(J Swift's ^jferiins in its full matnrily, 
less impetuous ami liery tliaii in the T(t/r o/‘ cf. 7'e/i, 
but stermu', more earnest, more niajc.slic in it.s 
scorn. It is tlie Iciriiile e.arii<*stncss of Swift's 
imlifjfuatioii at tlui cant and .sham.s of the winld 
that gives his work ils uniijue force and lir<», j 
But with all it.s d<*adly satire (ioft/n r is a M’ouder | 
fill story-luxik, and its daring fjuicv joined to a j 
strange sobriety ami jdaiisibility . its bi/arre sit ua- j 
tions, its inherent posr^ibilit y, and its deiigUlfnl i 
playfulne'^.s make it a cla.ssic favoiirito with j 
chihlren, as well as men, to wlmm the scoin-ge is j 
nfofO apparent tlian the jt'sl. Swift’.s style is here 
seen in its pei fis/tion ; jxiinted and <lireet, simple, 
niaseuline, absolutely free from an'ectatioii, logical 
and lucid, it always say.s just w'luat it means, witli 
neyer a wonl \va.ste<l ; its shafts Idt the mark fair 
in tlie centre with uuening preidsiou. 


Of his life during his later year.s a record is found tacilKics tor t he jmrsint ot tins most healtlitul ami 
in Ills volumimms corresiiombMice with hbiglish pleasurable ]>aHtime alloiiled by the erection of 


Atlantic on the north cfiast of Donegal, Ireland, 
enters betw<*en Lhina.tr Head on the east and Kanail 
LNu'iit, on wliii'li there is a liglil liouse ( fixed light 
visilile 14 miles ), on the west. A second lighthouse, 
on Dujiree Head, has ;i lixed light visible for b‘l 
miles. Tin* entrance is pi otected by forts, bougli 
Swilly fUMieiiatcs alxiut LV> miles inlami, and lias a 
xvidtli of .*} to 4 milc.s. On the eastfun shore is the 
.small town of Biincraua, much resnrteil to for sea 
hiithing. ( )ti ils wateis a. brench tlei*t nmler Bom 
part was ih.'stroveil in 17ttf^; and in Isll H.M.S. 
Sohionlttf foumleM'd at tin* eiitiaiice in a sloini, 
and .‘ton lives wme lost. 

Snillllllilis;* I'lom time immemorial the great 
usi'fiilncss f>f swimming has hetui univci-ailly 
acknowlcdgei], ami tlie ease with wliich tlie art 
of sup[»orting the human body in water can he 
acipiiri'il is a stalenn'iit as old as the. hills, Tluj 
absolute correclm*.s.s of the a.^^sertion that tlieio 
is no iliflicully iu the way of the individual vvlio 
would become a swimmer is ojxui to question, hut 
it is certain that the number of those who .surmount 
all obstacles grows hirg<‘r ye.ar l>y year. This is 
due ill no small mcasmv to the greatly increasetl 
facilities for the ]>ursuit this most healthful and 


in Ills voluminous corresiKUidmice witti I'.ugiisii 
friends like Boi»e, (Jay, Arhnthnot, Bolinghroke, 
and Ills Irisli crony. Dr Sheridan, to name no more. 


many a<ldilional ami imjuoved ])uhlic baths ; al.so 
to the extensive eneonrngeiiient the sport n*ceives 


As letters alone* they are quite admirable; but muderou.s swimming clulis in existence, 

•as biograpliieal matenals tliey are i»rieele.s.s. No Valuable aid is given to llm.se wi.slnng to know bow 
man was stauneber in Ids friendsliijKs than Swift, ‘^"’im by sucli works as \Vilsi)n’s Simmmnff 
and in spite of his bitter moods lie hardly ever Instructor; but there is no teaching equal to that 
lost a friend. IMicv were all lie had to live for which is to be obtained lu the water witli a pro- 
after ‘ Stella’s ’death, except Ids duties ami ebari- beient as guule. The impil’s every movement i.s 
ties among the poor in the Idberties of 8t Patrick, watcheil, mistakes }>ointed out, and a bad style 
where he was adored. His life had hecoiiie very avoided— a great thing if one vvislies to sliare in 


where he was adored. His life had hecoine very avoided— a great thing if one vvislies to sliare in 
lonely and .sad, and ho dwelt in constant <Iread of delights of competition, of which tlic‘ie are now 
that ‘mental overthrow wldcli he felt was coming. a*any opportunities No greater stimulus was 
In y40 Ids brain disease drove him to the verge of ^^er given to an art than ( ajitain Matthew M (‘hh 
madness, hut after two years clouded hy iieriods of the 

iin.spoakahle torment he .sank into a helpless, Fagb«b ( hiinnel in the water. How stupendous 
speechless lethargy, and .so gradually failed out of the teat was is explained hy tlie Bpie it occupieil. 
life. Tlie Ions niisery anil .lesi.air, aii.l lonely exile, ^VlnuiaHy I'ler, T>«'Pi;. <>n 

and final torpor came to an eini lOtli October 1745, Ansnxt -4, I'llio, AA ebb sw.ani or flo.ated for 21 b. 
xvben tbe most eoiiimandinsr intellect of bU time -I"' '*>•. m 'vlnob tiiiu- bo rei.cbed Calais Niiids, 


when the most commanding intellect of Ids time 
passed from its dreary prison of imbecility to where, 
in the words of his own epitaph. Ids sce;m indignatio 
cor tilterhts lacerarc neqnit ; and the body of the 


where his journey eude«l. By this feat, the greatest 
recorded, (Japtaiu Wehh (di owned in Ids attempt 
to swim tlirougli the Niagara Bapids) made liim- 


Lo-eat dean wa.s laid beside'* Stella,’ in tlie same ever afterwards famous. A notable long 

grave, in the catliedral over wliich lie liad reigned accomplished on September 

for thirty years. Horace Davenport, who held tlie title or 

^ amateur champion from 1874 to 1879 inclusive, and 

The standard edition of tbf of Smn w Sir ,,e reckoned aa one of the strongest of strong 


Waltei»Scott’.s ( 19 vols. Edin. 1814 ; 2d ed. 1824 ), winch 
includes most of what was valuable in tlio earlier cob 
lected editions of Hawkeswoi*th and Sheridan, but which 
stands in need of a thorough revision. Numerous selec* 


swimnicra, his milo time in still water, 20 in. 
25^ 8., accompli.shed on August 11, 1887, remain- 
ing unbeaten by amateurs. Starting from the East 


tions from his wodcs liave oeen made ; amongst them are PiCFi bouthsea, Mr Davenport crosstnl to Ryde Pier 
those by the present writer, in two volumes, Prose Writ- and then returned to the Clarence Esplanade Pier, 
ings Md Jou7oiata and Letters (Parchment Library, 1884 Soutlisea, Avitlioiit resting, the double journe^’^ in a 
and 1885), with introductions, criticisms, and notes, choppy sea occupying 5 Ii. 25 m. Other long swims, in 
which have been used in this article; by W. Ixiwin wliich it will be seen ladies have played a prominent 
< Ocelot CUmos, 1886); by W. Morloy (Carisbroke part, arc as follows: 20 miles 3 fnriongs, by K. 

T o' »" ■ Cnvill, 6 li. 51 m., in Thames (with tide), July 8, 

John Forster pobliHhed the first volume of an exhaustive iotb . on MU. Auno. IWbwith «h ‘i."! m 

Me in 1876 ; that by Henry Craik (1882; new ed. 1894) rfSi p ’r.iVlI 

> became the standard See also the short Life by Leslie Thames (w^li ^ J; Jj* 

(Stephen (1882); the Life by Churton Collins (1893); \nrra, Queensland, March J879 ; 10 mil^, 

/Moriartjg, Dean Swi/i and hia Writinga (1898) ; and Miss Ajgnes Beckwith, 2 h. 4.3 ni., m Thames ( with 
R. Ashe King, Swift in Ireland (1896). The evidence tide), July 6, 1876; 10 miles, J. B. Johnson, 2 h. 
for the suppoMd marriage with Stella has been sifted I 40 m., Delaware River, United States (with tide), 
470 
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August 24, 1875 ; 9 miles, Miss Emily Parker, 2 li. 
24 III. 80s., in Thames (with tide), Septemher 18, 
1875 ; ^ miles in the sea at Brighton, Miss Dick, 
2 h. 48 111 ., September 0, 1875; 5 miles, C. Whyte, 

1 li. 4 m. 28 .s., in Thames (with tide), July 18, 
1870; 5 miles. Miss Lizzie (lillesme, 1 h. 20 in. 7 s., 
in river 'lay, Dundee (with ti<ie), August 1880; 

2 miles, E. T. Jones, 25 ui. 222 Thames, 

September 10, 1877; 20(K) yards, J. B. Johnson, 
34 111 . 80 s., in Serpentine Ijake, August 1878; I 
mile, E. T. Jones, 25 m. 22.2 Thame?., Septem- 
ber 10, 1877. The diflVuence between swimming in 
open water and in a bath is exceedingly great, on 
account not only of the lower tcmperatuni of the 
former, but also becau.se of the a<lvantngc turning 
and pushing ofV at each end of the bath gives the 
swimmer. In Hollingworth Lake on August 28, 
1884, J. J. (^)llier swam a mile in 28 m. 102 
Laniheth Baths (40 yards long) the same swimmer, 
on October 28, 1885, <li<l the distance in 27 m. 3^ s. 
Again, it took (.'oilier 15 ni. 44 s. to swim 1(X)0 
yards in Hollingworth Lake; while at Lambeth 
Baths, West minster, the distance wjis, on (October 
16, 1890, swum by J. Nuttall in 18 iii. 54^ s. The 
ditreiciice in the times for lialf a mile is compara- 
tively greater ; but this may not be so real as the 
figures indicate. On Ifitli July 1808 J. A. Jarvis 
W(m the mile amateur cliamjuonsliip in 26 m. 87.-, .s. 
Jarvis also won the amateur half-mile championship 
( 1898) at Leicester in the record time of 12 m. 52 s. 
The same swimmer won the quarter mile salt-water 
chami>ionship (180*8) at Weymouth in 0 m. 82 .s. 
A (juarter of a mile was swum by J. I’iniiey in 
Blackpool Batli in 5 m. 57 s. ; at Lambetli Nuttall 
swam 400 yards in 5 m. Hits. At Manchester on 
iJuly 6, ISti.S, d, 11. Derhysbire, amateur, w<m the 
national 100 yards champion.ship in the record time 
of ()0i s., the juevious world’s record being that of 
J. 11. 'ryers (iiv .s. 

Lutil April 7, 1886, a much disjmtcd (piestion wius 
the lengtli of time a ])erson could remain umicr 
water. On the <lale given J. Finney, in a tank 
at the ('anlerburv Theatre of \*arielies, Loiulon, 
remained below tlie surface 4 m. 20^ s. , which time 
will probably never bo e<iualled, the nearest ap- 
iroach to it being 8 m. s. on September 27, 
880, by M iss Annie Jolinson. Finney al.so Iia.s 
swum 118 yanks 1 foot in costume under water. 
This he ilill on (detobor 20, 1882, at Blackpool, 
in a bath 28 yards 1 foot long. The be.st ]duiigo 
or standing <live, the bo<ly, which has to be kej»t 
face downwards, having no progrc.ssive action 
imparled to it other than the impetus of the dive, 
stands to the credit of W. Alle.son, amateur, who I 
on 7tli October 1806, at Lewisham, did 80 ft. SI in. 
Among other remarkable performance.^ may be 
mentioned those of T. Burns, who dived Amu 
Uuncorii Bridge (S5 feet) in Octolier 1889, ami 
then .swam to Liverpool, from whoiice he walked 
to London and <livca till’ Lomion Bridge; and J. 
Finney, who, at Manchester on April 80, 1800, 
'with his moiitli jdcke<l up .seventy-live coins from 
the bottom of a tank, bis hands being tied beliiiid 
bis back. 

Sec Wilson’s Siciminiriff Trintructor (18S3), Cobbett’s 
Sioimmiriff (18S9), and the Badminton book by Sinclair 
and Henry ( 1808; 8d ed. 1900) ; also Cramp, Rkspiration 
(Artificial), Drownino, ami Humane Society. 

SwiiibiiriKs Alokrnox Charles, wa.s bom 
in London on April 5, 18.87, but belongs to a North- 
umbrian family, being the son of Admiral Swin- 
burne and of Lady Jane Henrietta, the daughter of 
the Earl of Ashlmrnham. Ho was educated at 
Eton and at Balliol. (College, Oxford, which he 
entered in 1857 and which he left without taking 
a degree. He then spent some time in travelling 
on the Continent, ana in 1864 he visited Walter 
Savage Landor at Florence. On his return to 


England he hccanio closely associated with Dante 
Rossetti and AVilliam Morris, and his life has 
thenceforth been that of a man of letters and has 
been mainly sjient in London. His first hook, a 
tragedy entitled J7ic Queen Mother tend Jlosetmund^ 
was published in 1861, but did not excite much 
attention. It was otherwise with Atalauta in 
CatydoHy which appeared in 1864, and proved that 
a new singer with an exquisite lyrical gift rtad 
arisen. Mr Swinburne has ))rodncod no poem of 
similar length so full of beautie.s as Atalonta ; ami 
there are some, and these, perhaps, not tlie least 
competent judges of his verso, by whom this drama 
is even now more dearly ])rized t han any other of its 
author’s works. The tragedy of Chasfelard was 
deserveilly far less successful, and in 1866 the first 
series of Poeim and Ballads awakened a storm of 
advei*so criticism. The outcry was in llic main un- 
inst ; but one or two of the jiioces bad better not 
lave been written, and the language of others was 
now and then such as to give a colour of jilausibility 
to the strictures passed on the book. The finest 
pieces, Hesjnria^ Itylus^ A Match, The Garden of 
Proserpine, tlie Hymn to Proserjn'nc, The I'rinmph 
of Thne — these, to name but these, were a revela- 
tion to students of FiUglisli verse. Tlie wj iter struck 
a note which none bad struck before. You might 
object, and no>v and then rightly object, to the 
erotic tone of certain pa.ssages, but there was 
no resisting the lyric fire and the eoiisnmmate 
artistry, the magnificence of the rhythm, the new, 
strange .sweetne.ss of the mitsic. A f^'ony of 
Italy appeared in 1867 and an Ode on the Pro- 
clamation of the French JiC.pnhlie in 1871. By 
tlie publication in the latter year of Sonns hefne 
Sunrise Mr Swinburne was again e.\ posed to cen- 
sure, extravagant in part ami in ])art not un- 
merited. Tlune is much admirable verse— fiery 
and ringing and te<*hnically ])erfect in the volume ; 
it contains, however, no such fa.scinating master- 
pieces of lyric art as the best of the Poems and 
Ballads, and to most readers the political opinions 
bold by Mr Swinburne at the time of its composi- 
tion will apjiear to be visionary and crude, and to 
be often in tern peratelv urged. In 1871 Mr Robert 
Buchanan attacked flante Rossetti and Mr Swin- 
burne on the score of the allegetl immoral tendency 
of their verse ; the accuser’s pamphlet. The Fleshly 
School, drawing forth a counter pamphlet, Under 
the M ieroseopc, from Mr Swinburne. BothweAl, a 
long chronicle play, without any attempt at theatric 
structure, in.which historic truth, so far as under- 
stood by the poet, was made the primary quest, 
appearefl in 1874; Ereehthens, a noble lyric drama, 
e.xtremely unlike Altdanla., ina.'smuch as it was 
written with great exactitiido ( even as to the number 
of iks verses) upon the lines of a Greek drama, in 
1875 ; and a second series of Poems and Ballads in 
1878. Since then their author has issued Songs of 
the Springtides ; Songs of Two Nations; Studies in 
Song ; A Century of lionndcls; Marino Faliero; 
Locrine, a rhjuned trageily ; IVistram of Lypnesse, 
a fine narrative poem in clecasjdlahic couplets; 
Mary Stuart, a play completing the trilogy begun 
in Chiistelard and continued in Bothicell ; and a 
third series of Poems and Ballads, containing the 
superb soa-aiid-battle piece, The Ammda, in 1887. 
The Sisters, a .short tragedy of modern life, published 
in 1892, was le.ss favourably receiveil than aii^of his 
previous works. Mr Swinburne’s prose works include 
two volumes of critical essays (on Byron, Shelley, 
C’oleridge, Rossetti, Tennyson, Musset, &c.), and 
separate studies of William Blake, George Chapman, 
Ben Jonson, Charlotte Brotit6, Hugo, and Shake- 
speare. He lias one pre-eminent excellence as a 
critic, the faculty of discerning and giving the most 
generous recognition to literary merit in its most 
dis.similar forms—iu Congreve as in Wordsworth, 
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in Po))o as in Webster, in Anthony Ti()llo])« ns in 
Cyril Tourneur. The genius of V'iolor Hugo, liow- 
evor, has been unto biin f3voii as a siren, his idolatry 
of tho great romanticist not only (lading expression 
in immoderate eulogy, but prompting him now 
and then to iM^little the woiks ol other ifoets — 
most notably those of Alfred do Musset. 'Tbe 
iue|*ita and ilef(M.*ts of his prose Clyhi were at first 
almost e^iimlly striking. He abused bis magiiili* 
cent eommaiul of epithet, lie was Hinierauiiphatie, 
ami be frequently em])lnyed figures widcb are only 
ailmissible in verse. Tliese de-feels are niueli le.'^s 
eons]»ieuous in Ids laU‘r essass, ami in Ids line>,l 
passages it AN«)uld be bard It) t'wel tlie si>1enditl 
glow and ornate grace of the cliiditui and iln; stately 
nioiibl of tlie sentences. ' 

Mr Swinluirnc is flic greatest metrical invmifor ' 
in Knglish litovatiire. OlIku- ]>oc(.s havi? eijualicd 
him in lutdody, but iiom^ otli<‘r lias rc><'aled the ; 
tuiiefiiliicss ami plianev, flie niaj^'styaml gra« e ef i 
the Knglish speech in such a \aiiciv of lyrical ! 
forms. He can impart dignity ami ilislim-f i<»u to ! 
tlie simplest measures, ami move witli fault b*ss 1 
ease iu the most elaborafo. He ran lake a thing 
like the roundel, a f<»rm wbicli secimsl to be only 
adai)t(Ml for ingenious trilling, ami icmb-r it a 
sonorous iustruiii<?ur, for brooding thought or im- 
passioned imagination. He <‘an gi\(3 rapM ami 
graceful movement to lieav\ -la<l«Mi, long-drawn 
metres wldcli other artists ill Muse would find iin- 
workahly ciiiiihrous. He can stir flu' blood l»v the 
rush and resonance of a half le eborus, or cliarm 
tlie oar by the music of a love-lyric as .sweet as 
the songs of spring. His music is like no oilier 
man's, ami whet her the v<*rscs arc running liglilly, 
iimrcliing promlly, or swinging liniietuouslv, the 
music is alike irresistible, tic lias been jiccusimI of 
tautology and obscurity, am) even of <Irowning sense 
in .souml. He lias no doubt a tmulency to use 
redundant plirases and uiifandliar inversions, and 
to curry allilmatioii to excess. l>nt the cluirg<‘ of 
obscurity lias befui generally urge<l in ignorance of 
his aims and from ndsappreciation of Ids crafts- 
monsiiip. Willi the ]»os.siole excej»tion of (ierard 
de Nerval, he is the modern noi’t whose aims and 
incthods approach most closely to the musician’s. 
Vague Mr Swinburne souietinies is ; but be is so 
inoi4 often of artistic intent. Words which may 
at (irsb seem ]>leoiiastic ami even meaningless are 
discovered on furt her reading to have been iiisertetl 
with delicate art to deepen the impression of 
mystery or beanty which the wnitcr sought to 
suggest by tlie verbal music of a given passage. 
In dealing wdth nature bis endeavour is not to 
produce a minute transcript, Init to render tlie 
spirit of a scene, to catch and convey the elusive 
haunting secret of its loveliness or its terror. 
The Garden of Cymodoce admirably illustrates his 
descriptive method. You feel at first as if the 
meaning of certain jihrases w’cro escaping you ; 
but as you read, tho cliarm, at once daunting and 
seductive, of the W’onderful sea- ball — the magic 
of the lovely crimson glimmer and of the gloom 
which seems to dilate above the black silent 
water — ^ borne in upon j ou by the suggestion of 
the music, the subtle verbal colouring and shading, 
the premeditated vagueness of certain lines, as it 
could never have been by any iiumlier of direct and 
minute descriptive touches. Tlie poem is as perfect 
in one way as Keats’s Hymn to Pan is in another. 
Of all our poets Mr Swinbunie is the poet of the 
f»a. He knows the ocean in all its moods ; lie has 
rendered with equal perfection the revel of storm- 
ing surges, the magnificent rolling of ileep-sea 
billows, the soft glow of the bowsers of the water- 
w'orld, dihe sensuous delight of a swimmer swim- 
mine out as the morning breaks over the green 
rippling deep. His versatility has not yet gained 


due rocqguition. He lias dealt with the most vari- 
ous .wulijiH'ts and drujilc inspiration from tlie most 
various .sources ; he has woi ketl a.s a 1 \ ric, a iiai ra- 
tivc, ami aiiramalic poet; in style lie lia.s ranged 
from the most ornate inaniier to the iiio.«;t austere. 
None of bis biter volumes can awakmi the ile- 
liglit Avitli wliii-b Ijis readers gn-ettsl tlie outiairst 
I of .soaring s><»iig ami 1 \ lii? tire in Aiiifutda. Tlie 
I joy of that surprise (‘.in never be renewed. And 
i in spb'mloiir of rliytlim, in vNitehcry of jdirase, iu 
])a.ssioiiatc imagiiialive glow I la' Im-.! s<n ics dot's 
not. and could not well >iM pa-i.s I lie liist s<*ries of 
and JUilhtils. lJui. in nol)ilit v of aspiiation, 
widlli of .sMiii>al by, u-nd Inaeing love id’ nature 
(he advaiiee is imlnhitable. In tlie eaily poems 
{‘-aving Aialanta) tlie <'di vas loo often as that 
of a liolJiouse ; it was (*m*iv aling to linger in 
tho .soeiety of Kelico and Vola.n<lo and Jnlit'lte. 
lint tlic old languor and pessimism havt' j>assed 
away: (he innurnfnl ananist of the I'ird /Srio.v, tho 
indignant relM-l of Sonys Injure Snnrrs(\ lias heeomo 
the exultant .singt*rof tlie sea and the sea-wind, llie 
liigh'hearted lyrist of 1 )io greal deeds ;ind ini]>eri;il 
destiny of Jaiglaml. In tlie J'arly Jioems we w eio 
transpoiled t«) the elear ciil, elear-coloiiM'd liills of 
(Ir<‘ece and tJic' drowsy garden-closes of tlie south ; 
in t.he latest we, hear ilie night wiml rushing over 
the ‘mirk mnir sides ' of tlie ScoKisli Holder and 
the Tvnc loaring in spate, ^Vfi Swinlmi lie’s j)lays, 
.s(*Uing aside Atalanla, arc of far infeiioi- inijiort- 
aneo to his lyrics, though tln-y <‘ori(ain noble 
pass;lgl'^, of poetry, ninl tlnuigb in bis Maiy Sinart 
! lie lias achieved a. triumph of dramatie en*ation. 

; Kfc.ent works me A'tropinl (l}^t)l), Stmlif.'t in Pmse 
' ami ( 1S!I I ). and a Talc <>1' liah n (ISlir* ). Tlit.rc 

are Itihliograjdiies by (Shepherd (bSSf) and Wist-. 

See Kuai d. 

HM'illtloil, a. town of Wiltshire, 77 miles W. of 
London ainl *29 HNK. of Ibilh, c-onsiNts of Old 
Swindon {Srindanr in Domesday), on an eminence 
G mile S., ami Now Swindon, whii-h originated 
I in the transference hillier in ISdl from Woolton- 
l>a.ssett of the engineering works of the (dcat 
^ Western Railway. Tho former is rather a pictur- 
I o.sque pl.aee, with a good Deeoratf'd parish chnieli 
(nduiilt by Sir O. (J. Seott in Ism ), a town-hail 
( IS.')!?), assemhly rooms ( IS.*)!)), and a corn exchange 
(1867); NeAv Swimloii has a ineehanii-s' institute 
(ISLI), a theatre, Ac. I’oj). (IS61) 6 S.-i() ; (1881) 
22,374 ; ( KJOI ) 44,996 (6100 in Old Swindon ). 

Soc J. E. Jackson’s Swindon and it^ JVf i;di hour hood 
(1861 ), ami the Eiajli.sh III. May. for April 1S92. 

See Pig. 

8 wilK'(lll<lllde 9 a fortidod .seapoit of I’russia, 
on llsedoiu Islam!, at the entrance of the narrow 
chauuel of Swine, couiicctiug the (oos.-es Had’ 
(into wliich the Oder tlows) with the IJaltic. It is 
yearly entered hy nearly oOO vessels of 2*29,000 
tons Lunlen (one-third British), ami has valuable 
lislieries and e.\e.elleut stia batliiiig. Pop. 9626. 

a cognomen assumed by senders of 
threatening letters during the pcriiMl Avlien the 
irritation of the agricultural labourers of Knglaiid 
against their pintAloyeia was at its height, namely 
from 1830 to 1833. The cause of this misnnder- 
fitanding arose from a w'ide-sj)read belief on tlie part 
of the labourers that tlic use of niacbinery wauild • 
greatlv les.s<»n the demand for labour, and conse- 
quently produce a general reduction of Avages ; it 
was also intensified by the savage severity Avitli 
Avliich the ganio-laAA^s Avere enforced, and by other 
hardships to Avhieh tlie labouring classes in the 
country considered tlieniselves unjustly subjected. 
As disregard by landlords or farmers of the 
demands contained in tliese threatening letters was 
constantly followed by the burning of stacks and 
farm-buildings, the employei-s of labour became so 
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terrinoil that in very ninny cases almost implicit 
obeilience was paid 'to the dictates of * Captain 
Swing . ' I 

Swinton* ( 1 ) a town in the West Ridings of 
Yorkshire, 5 miles NNE. of Kotherliani. It has 
1 n an u fact 11 res of bottles, iron, pottery, &c. Pop. 
(1901) 12,217. — (2) A town of Lancashire, 4i miles 
WNVV. of Maiicliester, witli cotton-mills antf brick- 
(itilds. Pop. of Swill ton and Pemllebury urban 
sanitary district ( 1871 ) 14,052 ; ( 1901 ) 27,001. 

Swiss Guards* a cclebmtod corps or regiment 
of Swiss mercenaries in the Pierioh army of the old 
ri^gime, constituted ‘ (lardes * by royal decree in 
1016. Mercenaries as they were, tiiey were ever 
unswerving in their fidelity to the Bourbon kings, 
and their courage never blazed more briglitly than 
on tiie steps of the TuiltMies, 10th August 1792. 
They had been ordered to leave Paris hy a decree 
of tlie Assembly on July 17th, but had not yet 
been sent farther than their barracks, when 
on August 8th, in anticipation of insurrection, 
they were ordered to march to the Tuileries. 
Michelet gives their number as 1330; Challamel, 
Pollio, and Marcel in Le llatailUm dn Dix AoiH 
(1881) as 1200; Louis Blanc as 950; Mortimer- 
Ternaux as 900 to 950. But the number may now 
be taken definitely as nearly 800, inclmliiig the 
ordinary guard of the king (see Captain de Durler’s 
MS. licliition jirintcd by Mr H. Morse Steiihens in 
Eng. Hist. Eeview for April 1887). In anticipa- 
tion of a storm Mandat had made admirable ar- 
rangements to defend the jialace, but the National 
Guards Lateriiised with the insurgents, and Mandat 
himself was murdered on the steps of the H6tel de 
Villo, whither he had gone by the king’.s command 
on a summons from the municipality. Meanwhile 
a growing mob under Saiiterre, with the famous 
500 men of Marseilles at their head, marched on the 
Tuileries. But before they reached the jialaco 
Koederer had nersuaded tlic kiim to leave the 
Tuileries and place himsolf and tlie royal family 
under the protection of the National Assembly. 
He was accompanied thither by 150 Swiss, besides 
two hundred gentlemen and about a hundred 
National Guards. The remainder were left without 
oiders, uncertain what to do, and when Wester- 
inarin with his Marseillais and a raging mob made 
their way through the gate of the Tuileries and 
acroas the court the 650 Swiss under Captain 
Duller faced them on the great .staircase, knowing 
only the orders of the night bpf«>re that they M ere 
not to .sutler themselves to be forced. AVe.stermann, 
an Alsatian, tried t<i M'in them over by speaking to 
them in German, but it >vhs not so that these men 
had learned duty. Some one fired a shot, and the 
struggle began. The Swiss had already driven 
back Westermann Avith alsmt a hundred dead, 
M'hen the king hearing the firing sent them orders 
to leave the palace. They fought their retreat 
across the gardens, M’hilo the mob sAvarmed into the 
palace and murdered a fcAV wounded men they found 
there. Those under Durler made their way to 
the Assembly, were disarmed and placed in the 
neighbouring church of the Feiiillants ; but those 
M'ho M’ere posted in the corridors and rooms of the 
palace did not hear the order to retreat, and were 
speedily attacked, overnoAvered by the mob, and 
hunted to death. A Icav fought their Avay out 
across the gardens only to find the draAvbridge up, 
whereu]K)n they made for the Place Louis XV., 
formed a srpiare under the statue of the king, and 
were cut to pieces Avhere they stood. Few but 
those who found refuge, in the church of the 
Feuillants survived that fatal day. Fifty-four were 
sent to the Abbaye and Avere among the first to 
perish in the atrocious September ma-ssacres. The 
iieroism of the Swiss Guards Avas fittingly com* 


/ ineiijorated in J821 by the great lion oubside one of 
/ the gates of Lucei’iie, cut out of the rock after a 
I model by Tliorwaldsen. 

See Pfyfler d'AItiahofen'a Rpcit de la Conduiic des 
Gardes guisHes i^ Lucerne, 1824 } ; Durler’s Relation already 
({uoted; vol. ii. (1801) of H. Morse Stephens* Hiatory 
of the French Revolution ; also the article Mxhcenauiks. 

Switchback* fi term ajiplied to a zigzagging, 
alternate back and forwanl mode of i)rogres.sion up 
a slope. A ‘ switchback railway 'originally meant 
one where the a.scent is up a .steep incline simplified 
by curving the track backwartls and foi Avards (and 
npAiv'ards) on tbe face of the slope. Afterwards the 
term c.aine to be applied to a raihvay Avbero (a.s a1> 
Maiich (Miunk, q.v.) the movement of tbe carriages 
is largely ellccted by their omii weight alone, 
the descents by gravity and the ascemts by a 
stationary engine. (Tins raihvay, once used' for 
carrying coal, was superseded in *tlii.s capacity by 
a tunnel, and subsequently reserved for pleasure 
excursions.) Hence the a])plicali(m to the Avell- 
known apparatus for amusing the public at Avater- 
ing-places, fairs, and e.xhihitions : a short leimth 
of elevated raihvay with a seri(*s of rounded 
inclines, so that the car gains enough of momentum 
de.sceiiding the first stee]> incline to ascend one or 
more smaller inclines till it gradually and more 
sloAvly Avorks its Avay to the original level at the 
far end of the course. Thence it returns in the 
same AA’ay. Sometimes these sAvitchhacks are made 
circular. Very similar Avere the so-calhMl Monlagnes 
RnsseSy elevated Avooden frames Avith ( Avlieeled ) 
cars ru.shing down and up the .si ope.s again, designed 
to represent ltiis.sian snoAv-,slide.s, Avhicli were intro- 
duced into Paris as a popular amusement about 
1815. The ‘Flying Mountains’ of St Petersburg 
liad lieon described hy Lord Baltimore in Iiis Gnndin 
Poeiirn (1770). Thomas Moore’s Epivurenny pub- 
lished in 1827, and based on .some knowledge of 
the Montagne.s Jinsses, describes very nearly the 
modern SAvitchback. 

Switllill* or SwiTHUN, St, Bi.shop of Win- 
Chester from 852 to 862, The lltli century Life 
attributed to Gotzelin may contain elemenUs of 
historical truth, and acconling to it he Avtis tutor 
to Egbert’s .son Etbehvulf, under Avhorn lie Avas 
made bishop. He Ava.s a devoted buildeib of 
churches, and a man of unii.sua] piety and humility. 
He built a bridge at tbe east side of the city, and 
here he used to sib and Avatch his workmen. One 
day some of them broke an old Avoman’s basket 
of eggs, Avliereupon tbe bishop miraculously restored 
them. Ho died in 862 and Avas buried in the 
eburebyard of Winchester, having asked, says 
William of Malmesbury, to be laid M-beio ‘ pa.ssers 
by might tread on his grave, and AA’here the rain 
from the caves might fall on it.* A century later 
he Avas canonised, and the monks exhumed his 
body bo deposit it in the cathedral; but this transla- 
tion, Avliicn Avas to have taken place on the 15tii 


tion, Avliich Avas to have taken place on the 15tii 
July, is said, though unfortunately not by contem- 
porary clironiclers, to have been delayed in conse- 
quence of violent rains. Hence the still current 
Ixdief that if rain fall on the 15th July it M'ill con- 
tinue to rain for forty days. Unlyippily Professor 
Earle has exploded the ingenious legend about 
the saint’s displeasure, and shown that a much 
more probable origin is to be found in some prime- 
val pagan belief I'egarding tbe meteorologically 
prophetic character of some day about tbe same 
period of the year as St SAvithin’s. In France tbe 
watery saints* days are those of St Mddard (8th 
June), and St Gervais and St Protais (19th June). 
The rainy saint in Flanders is St Godelieve 
(6th July), and in Germany among the •saints’ 
days to which this belief attaches is that of the 
Seven SleejACi-s (27th June). 
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Switzerland* The republic of Switzerlarul ift 
ft confederation of twenty-two cantons, three being 
divide<l into lialf'Cantoiis, Kiltialed corvrjjfiit lasw m us. 
in tlie centre of Eur(»pe belwccj) »jy j. h 
France, C^lennany, Aiisiria, and curapimy. 

Italy. The greatest lengtli from east to west is 21fi 
miles, the width from north to sonth being l.‘^7 
inih's ; area, 15,981 sq. m. The population in 1850 
was 2,392,740; in 1900, 3,325,023. I’hc following 
tiihle (anaMge«l in alphahetical order) giNcs tlie 
results of the census of lH9S. The onlinavy mi, me is 
put fir.st, followed hv the b'renoli najm? in thetJerman 
cantons, and hy the (»erman in the Frencli mies. 
V. or (I. or F.d. indicates that I he majoiily speak 
French, or (Terman. or bolli. Wlieii neither F. nor 
U.fk is appemled, it- is to he understood tliat tin' 

I canton is partly Frotestaiil and patlly Catholic. 
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ever, no glaciers in eleven ctint^ms. In the Central 
Alps the limit of j)orj>etuaI snow varies from 9250 
to J)020 f<jet. 

deoUtif tj.- -The geologiejil stnicture, assisted hy 
tienudation, gives the eonntry its picturesque 
cliaracte.r. In tin* sonth the chain of the Western 
and (%?ntral Aljvs consists of a series of crystalline 
masses lying stiutlewe.'^t and nortli-east, covered 
on the ninihern slope hy setliiiientarv rocks belong- 
ing to the Triasj-ic. .lurassic, and Cretaceous forma- 
tions. 'Phese coverings of seilimcntaty rocks are 
much fohled, and overlap, fnrndng limestone elifVs 
(WetlerhoJii, Figt'r, Jungfjan, vVic.). To th<i north 
is the. .Jura range, a, chain v>f regularly folded and 
antif'linal hills with longitmlinal valleys often 
iuti'rsected hy raviiu's. 'J'he wide plateau lietwecn 
the Jura ami lie* Alps coii.^ists of tertiary deposits 
of sandstone ami clay, jiartly lake and sea deposits; 
it Ls covcreil also l>v deposits of ancient glacier- 
moraines suid gravels of the last glacial I'poch. 
r’evv metallic deposits are to he fmiiid in Switzer- 
land ; those whicli exist cannot he worked owing 
to the iiregnlaiity of the veins. In \'alai,s tliere 
are <*oal formations im'tamojphosed into crystal- 
line r<»eks, the coal being changed into anthracite 
of very inegular size. Salt is obtained in the 
valley of till' liiiine at llheinfelden. See Alps, 
Jr HA, Ae. 

Cfiittnfr. — fn a eonnlry where the height above 
till* sea-level from hit) feel where the almond, 
the fig, and the olive lipen in the open air to 
15,217, the region of perjietual snow’, tliere i.s great 
variety in the climate. Tliere is a variation of 
about 34/.' in the mean temjierftiure ; at 15elliii/ona 
it is 54 j^^ F. ; at tieneva, 49[;'’ ; Interlaken, -18^*"; 
at the Hospice on the (Jreat St ilermud it falls to 
30"% and on tlie Theodule TNiss to 20’. 

La K (/ ffftt/c. - T\)t* population is composed of four 
distinct ethnical elements. The langnago of 71 ‘3 
per cent, of the ])opulalion (2,092,479) is Ceiman; 
of 21 *8 (037,710), French ; of 5*3 ( 156,482), Italian ; 
of 1 6 (46,941 ), Ltoman.sch or Ludiii. 

livliijion.- Hy the fi*deral constitution liberty 
of eoiiscieriee and belief is declan'd to be inviolable, 


Surface . — Tlie area of Switzerland (15,981 sq. 
m., of whieli 11,443 an? classed as ‘productive/ 
•and 4538 as ‘ iinprodiietive ’) is distributed over four 
rivel^-basins — those of the Kliine, the Uhoiie, the 
Inn, anil the Ticino, a tributary of the Po. The 
Coii federal ion is lioumled on the S. h^’ a part of 
the main chain of the Eastern Alns, running from 
south-west to north-east, on the W. and NW. by 
-the Jura, and on the N. hy the lihine. The Pen- 
nine Chain of tlie Alps lies to the south of the 
valley of tlie Ulione, on the north of which valley 
are the Hernese Alps extending from the Lake of 
Geneva to the Grinisel. East of the Bernese Alps 
is the Sb Gothard group, with its raiiiificatioiis in 
the direction of Lucerne and Glams. The Rhietian 
Alps are east of the Pennine Chain. A broad 
fertile plain extends from the Lake of Geneva to 
the Lake of Constance. The lowest level on Swiss 
territory is 646 feet on the banks of Lake Lugano ; 
the highest is 15,217, the summit of Monte liosa. 
Of the 4538 sq. m. of land classed as ‘ unproduc- 
tive ’ 3229 are Covered hy rocks, moraine, &c., 
711 hy glaciers, 535 by lakes, and 63 hy towns and 
villages. The largest lakes in Switzerlan<l are 
those of Geneva and Constance ; there are 6 f teen 
which cover an area of over 3 8c|. m. each. There 
are numerous waterfalls, the highest (1002 feet) 
being the Staiihbach in tie Bernese Oberland. 
The Falls of the Khine at Schaffliausen are up- 
wards of 80 feet in height, and have been called a 
'miniature Niagara.* There are about 470 glaciers, 
the largest being the Gross Aletsch, 15 miles in 
length. In Valais a greater surface is covered by 
glaciers than in any other canton ; there are, how- 


and the free exercise of worship is guiiniiiteed 
within the limits compatihie w ith public order and 
decency. J\'o hi.shopiic can he established in 
Switzerland without tlie consent of the Confedera- 
tion. 'riiere i.s no federal chiireli, each canton 
has its ow’ii ccflesiastiiial con.stitution and organ- 
isation, and the majority of the citizens can di.spose 
of the church funds (derived from a variety cf 
sources) belonging to each canton. By the census 
of 1888, 1,724,809 (5S'8 per cent.) are Protestants, 
1,189,662 (40*5) are Catholics, 8384 (0'3) are Jews, 
and 10,697 (0*4) belong to other confessions. 

CvnMitiition and Gorennuent.- Thii republic of 
Switzerland became a federal state {Biindct;taat) 
in 1848 : previously it consisted of a league of 
sciiii-independcnt states or canton.s. The present 
constitution, based on law’s passed in 1848 and 
rt?vi.sed in 1874, W’as constructed with the view^ of 
satisfying both cantonal and national elemerits, 
and is therefore essentially a w’ork of comjiroinise. 
It is the fii-st constitution which was entirely the 
w’ork of the Swdss without foreign intliience, 
although its authors studied that of the United 
States. The political structure of Switzerland is 
built up in tlireo tiers— the Commune, the Canton, 
and the Federal A.sseinhly. In the communes all 
local mattei’s are admini.stered by two governing 
iKslies — the Communal Assembly (wliich is purely 
legislative), composed of all male citizens who 
have attained the ago of twenty, and the Com- 
munal Council, the executive of the former body, 
by whom it is elected. Each canton has its own 
constitution and local government. The constitu- 
tions of the several cantons vary considerably, but 
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all are based on tlie principle of the absolute 
•overel^nty of the people, subject to certain 
restrictions chieily regartiinjj military and legal 
matters imposed by the federal constitution : 
they are subject also to the ratiHcation of the 
Confederation. In Uri, the two half -can tons of 
Appenzell, and in Glarus there still exists the 
ancient Landsffetneindej an open-air gathering of 
all those possessing votes, who meet every spring 
to legislate on cantonal affairs. These cantons 
possess a representative power in their Landnith^ 
and an executive power in the Hcgierungsrath. 
In other cantons the citizens elect representatives 
to the cantonal council from electoral districts. 
The citizen of a commune is ipso fario citizen of 
the canton in which his commune is situated, and 
therefore votes in the election of the cantonal 
council. In the majority of cantons this body 
choose from among their own number an execu- 
tive, who superintend all cantonal affairs and the 
government of the communes; the members also 
transact business with the federal government 
and with that of other cantons. The supreme 
legislative authority of the Confederation is vested 
in a parliament of two chambers, the ('oiincil of 
the States ) and the National Council 

(Natiomdrath)^ which represent the Hujueriio 
government of the country, under reserve of the 
referenduin or vote of the peojde. The Council 
of the States consists of forty-tour iiiemhers, each 
canton having two roprericntativcs, and each half- 
canton one. The regulations as to tlieir election 
and duration of term of <iflice tliffcr in each 
canton. TJie National Council consists of 147 
memhei'S, elected in each canton in the pro- 
portion of one <leputy for every 20,000 of the 
population. The electoral districts cannot be 
made up of parts of difrerent cantons, and are fixed 
by the Fetleral Assembly after every census ; the 
election takes place once every tli.'C'C years. Every 
male who has attaine<l the age of twenty and 
possesses tlie rights of citizenship according to 
the constitution of his canton, is entitled to vote, 
and any voter other tlian a clergyman or an oflicial 
appointed by the Federal Council is eligible for 
election as a representative. The sum of IGs. a 
day is pai<l during session to tlie memhers of the 
("oiincil of the States ami the National Council. 
Tliese two chambers eaidi elect a juesident ami 
vice-president, and meet at Berne at least twice a 
year in June and December, together forming the 
Federal Assembly. This liody controls the general 
administration of tlio Confeilerntion ; they alone 
can ileclaro war, make peace, or conclude ireaties 
with foreign nowers. The executive authority of 
the Federal Assembly i.s deputed to tlie Federal 
(kiuncil composed of seven memhers, electeil for a 
])eriod of three years and each receiving a salary of 
£480 per annum, except the president, who receives 
£540. No canton can have moi'e tlian one citizen 
in tliis council ; its duties are divided among seven 
departments, one member being charged with the 
direction of each. The president of the Itederul 
Council, who is also preshlentof the (Confederation, 
is chosen annually at a united meeting of the Omiicil 
of the States and the National Council from among 
the memhers of tlio Federal Council. The president 
and the vice-president { who is chosen at the same 
time) are elected for one year, and cannot he re- 
electetl within twelve months of the expiration of 
their term of office. 

Referendum and Initiative. — These are two 
political institutions peculiar to Switzerland, the 
furthest developments of democracy yet attained. 
In 1831 an article was introduced into tlie constitu- 
tion of Gall, declaring * the sovereignty of the 
people, WHO have the right not only to pass their 
own laws, but also to veto them.’ Tiiis paved 


the way for the referendum^ which has now s]>read 
throuf^hout the whole Confederation, and by incaiis 
of which all legislative acts passed in the Federal 
or Cantonal Assemblies may he referred to the 
people en 7nasse. It is of two kinds, compulsory 
and optional, liotli as regards federal and cantonal 
mattei-s. In those cantons where all laws adopted 
by the representative body of the canton niusfe be 
Bubmitteil to the people it is compulsory ; in those 
cantons where it may be demanded by a certain 
iiuiiiber of votes it is optional. With the excep- 
tion of Freiburg, cantonal referendum exists id 
those cantons where tlicre is no Landsgemeinde. 
In the majority of cantons 5000 signatures are 
reqnireil in order to obtain a referendum for can- 
tonal laws. The compulsory referendum, regarding 
federal legislation was established in 1848, hut was 
then limited to the revision of the constitution. 
That of 1874 contains an art-hile extending the 
exercise of the popular vote, when doimiiided by 
30,000 citizens or eight cantons, to all laws anil 
n^soliitions of a geheial nature ]>assod by the 
Federal Assembly, this being the optional foVm of 
tlie fetleral referendum. Since the referendum. 
wtus fully developed in 1874 it has been )>nt in 
operation on an average once a year; the decisions 
have generally shown a conservative rather than a 
radical tendency on the j>art of the jM^ojile. 

Initiative is the exercise of the right granted to 
voters Ui initiate proposals for the enai'tment of 
new laws or for the alteration or abolition of old 
ones. By this means the ‘ sovereign people ’ have 
always the power to bring forward the uiscnssioii 
of legislative matters, oven in the event of their 
representatives in the government being urnvilling 
to do so. Fifty thousand signatures are reqnirc^d 
to obtain the initiative regaiding federal legisla- 
tion, and in the majority of cantons 5000 for 
cantonal matters. 

Law and Justice. — With the excejition of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act, aiqilicahle throughout 
the whole of the Confederation, the procedure in 
civil and criminal matteis varies in the dillerent 
cantons. In the French cantons, with the exception 
of Geneva, the civil codes are based upon the (kuie 
Napoh’^ou., wliile in the German cantons th<‘y ilitl'er 
considerably from each oilier, and arc for the most 
part original. In Uri ami Aj^ienzell there 
not only a code, hut customary law's, to which the 
court gives eflecl. In ten cantons representing 
twxmty ]»er cent, of the entire pojuilation capital 
punishment exists. By tlie federal constitution, 

‘ no sentence of death can be pronounced for a 
political olleiice.’ 

Revenue and Ejcpcnditure . — The revenue is 
derived chiclly from the postal and telegraph 
services, the customs, powder maiiiifactories, tne 
tax for exemption from military service, ami from 
the real property of the Confederation, tho federal 
government having no power to levy direct taxes, 
as tho separate cantons liave. Tho budget cf 1898 
estimated tiie revenue at £3,035,0(K),aud the expendi- 
ture at .£3,573,6(K). Customs produce £1 ,840, (KM). 
The public debt in 1898 amounted to £3,355,665, 
but the state propei ty, including raiUvays, wa.s 
valued at £7,522,528, leaving a laiyre credit balance. 
Tho government agreed to subscribe £6()0,()(K) ( by 
coiitrihntion.s from the cantons) towards the cost of 
the Simplon Tunnel (q.v.), to be iinished in 1994. 
The proceeds of the federal alcohol monopoly, about 
£255, OOO annually, are divided among the cantons. 
Each canton has its own budget of revenue and' 
expenditure and debts. The combined debts of 
the cantons amount to about £10,0()0,()()0, wdiich 
is covered by cantonal proj)erty, mostly in 
laud, ^ , 

-The federal constitution finbids the 
maintenance of a standing army ; stillf it declarea 
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that ‘evoo" Swiss is liable to iiiilitarv sevvicf.’ 
Tlie ariii^'' is therefore essentially a citizen force 
drawn from all chisses of the peo]>fe, being intemled 
only for defensive purposes and to secure the 
neutrality of the country. It is dividcrl into three 
classes— the lilitc. or active army, in which all 
citizens arc liable to serve from the age of twenty 
to thirty - two ; the Land\n(h}\ ^-oui tliiity-lwo to 
forty four; and the Ldmistitrtn, consisting of 
men from seventeen to fiftv not incorpovated in 
the two former classes. Kveiy Snis.*- kc<^j)s hi>i 
rifle and kit, ami in tlnr case of a cavalry soldier 
his hoise, at his own home. t’avairy jccruits 
provide their own horso, which they may use 
lor agricultural or otlujr purt>o.'iCs during the 
remainder of the year ; one lentil of the la ice is 
refunded annually hy govern imnt. The total 
strength of the army, not imduding th<' Lditd.'ihiniK 
is: T2o, ()20; S0,71d : I otal, 2(Midtvk). 

With the exception of the hesuls of the ordnance 
departnuMits, tlie (leneral StalV and tin; < 'on)S of 
Instructors ahuut 200 in numlier-are the onK^ 
ofticers [•eriruineiil ly paid and etnploy(*(l. 

Edncatiun. Priinarv inslructicm is comjml.soi ^ , 
unsectnrian, and is jnovidtal gratuitously at tho 
cost of cacli canton, whose ollicials c<»nLrol the 
administration and inspection of tin; schools; Ihu*' 
the d(;taiis of ojgajiisat ion vary considcralily in 
the difl'erent cantons. 'The period of coimmisoiv 
attendance is usually from tlic ag(‘ of live* or six 
up to fourteen, iiftoen, and even sixteen. In 
j many cantons tlioso children who do not luiter the 
I Hecondary schools must pass into the suptihuncnt- 
ary ones, wliicli generally meet twie.e a wc‘<‘k, the 
aim of the teachers heing to help tlic scliolars to re- 
tain what tli<*v have h'-iinied in tlie [niniarv s<*liools. 
There are live universities on the (ierniaii model 
— Basel, Bern, Zurich, (leneva, Jvausariiie, and 
(for Catholics only) Freiburg; there is also an 
academy at Neuehfitel, wliicli does not, however, 
possess the, four facultie.s. The, T'olyteehide at 
Zurich is a tcehnieal college umler the, control of 
the federal authorities, attended by 000 students, 
the annual cost of maintenance being .£‘20,000. The 
most important technical schools are theTeehnikuin 
at Winterthur, tlio.se of si Ik- weaving at Zuriidi, 
watchmaking at (jcneva. La (-liau.x dc Foods, 
NeHcbritel, I'C'c., and Avood -carving at Meyringen. 
Practical as well as theoretical instruction in agri- 
culture is giv^en in the farm'Scliool.s at Strickhof 
and lliitte, and tluring the winter iiiuiitlis .short 
courses of lectures are given giatuitonsly in the 
rui-tal tlistricts on liorticulture, vine-growing, cattle- 
breeding, »&c. 

Agrinilturc, thn , — All the land in the Confedera- 
tion is freehold, the cost of transfer in each canton 
lieiiig extremely moderate. More than one-half of 
the arable land is devoted to cereals ; still in 1889 
flour to the value of X3,9()7,r>o0 >vas imported. 
Cattle-breeding is an indu.stry of great importance. 
The Swiss possess tw^o excellent breeds, the jiarti- 
coloured and the brown. The former are amongst 
the heaviest in Europe, the milk being admirably 
adapted for making cheese and butter. The brown 
race is a medium-sized breed, its headquarters in 
Scliwyz, Liicern®, and Zurich. There are uj»w'ards 
of 5«KK) chcesemaking establishments, and the 
following are the exports in connection with this 
industry: cheese, w'ortli £1,501, 191, to France, 
Italy, Germany; condensed milk (£438,071) to 
Great Britain ; and butter (£50,742) to France. 
Tobacco is groAvn chiefly in the cantons of Valais, 
Vaud, Freiburg, Bern, ami Aargau ; the quality is 
no means good, but the exports (including 
cigars and cigarettes) amount to £90,000 a year. 
The vfhe flourishes b^t on the slopes surrounding 
the lakes of Geneva, Neucli&tel, Biel, and Zurich. 
The average annual production of wine amounts 


to 31,260,400 gallons ; hut about 15,400,000 gallons 
are aiinually imported, exceeding the exports by 
11, (MM), 000. 

CoHuuftre. Litt.lo or iiu coal is to lie found in 
the ConfederaLitni, there are no canals or navi- 
gable rivers, the conn try is situated far from the 
scacoast, and nearly tlii> whole of tlie raw materiul 
and half linislictl goods have to he imported. 
Still, in spite not only of thesi; drawliacKs hut 
id the jUiitective j»i>li(;y mhipti'd by the iicigh- 
houring jMJwer.*^, there is a huger geti<*rnl trade 
per hciul of the po]>uhition than in almost any 
other European c<jnntr\, ainonnling to over £13 
f«)r iniport.s and £9, 13>. for ex]»ol^^. In 1,S95 tlie 
import.-. aimmnUMl (o £39,2(M,0On. ;unl the export, s 
to £28,177,900; while if we inelmle lln* tiansit 
iradf' the totals an; oai'i £(K),0(>0,000 for imports 
and over CoO.OOO.oOO f<ir e.xpoils. I’hc trade for 
ls\H) with tin; piincipai cauntiics was: 
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'rin; l(‘xlile iiidn.stries are the mo.-.t im])ortant, 
tlic chii'f oenin-s being Znricli, Basel, GJani.s, and 
St Gall, Gh* tola) vahuMif the gotids expiirteil being 
in 1897, ,£12,4St, too, iiielndirig silk, eoltoii, and 
lim*n lahiics, iie.'-itl<‘s law silk to the value, of 
£1,0)8,000. Next eoines (lie watchmaking imius- 
tr\ , e^,la!)li-hed at (ieneva. in 1587, which spread ti> 
the ixuilons of Neuchatel, j>ein, and \’aml. The 
annual value of the \vaic,h«*s, iS.e. , exported in 
JS9') 99 amounted to £4,120,000, machineiy to 
£J,3(»0,000, and chf’f'.^'C to £1,520,000. AVood- 
car\iiig, inlroilnced in the Oheiland about JS20, 
emplo\s 4000 peiMins. Jn 1899 theii; Avere 250(i 
inih‘s of railway. 'J’lie gross aimmnl of moii(\\ 
hrouglit annually hy tonri.sl.s into the ‘ JNay-giouml 
of Europe' ir^ estimateil at .£4,0(Mh(M)0. 

Jfisfurt/. The oeciijiants of the Lake-dAvcllings 
(i|.v.) Avere the hist inhabitants knoAMi to us. At 
the time of the, Koman invasion I lie two ]>rinripal 
tribes in posse.vsion cd the country Avere the Celtic 
Helvelii and the Itlnetii (of doubtful allinities). 
in 5S n.c. tin* Helvetii Aveie jiarlially subdued 
hy Julius C'a'Star, hut, it A\as not till 15 H.r’. tliat 
they were com[)IelelA subjugated hy Augustus. 
These became part of tlie Homan (‘mjdre, and 
(lining the three folioAving eentiirie.s trade was 
developed ainl military roads Avere const nietcd, e.g. 
ilie St Gothard, the Great St Bernard, and that 
crossing the Julier. The chief Homan settlements 
Avere Aveutirum (Avouches), Avgv.sln liavravonun 
(Kaiser Angst) and VinJouiasa ( Kduigsfelden). 
After the coii(]uesl of Gaul Helvetia Avas invaded 
by the Burgundians and the Alemanni 450 A.D. 
The former look po.sse.ssion of Avestern SAvit/erland, 
and the latter settled east of the Aar, in the district 
since knoAvii a.s ‘ La Suisse Homande.' In the 
7th century, during the domination of the Frank 
kings of the Merovingian dynasty, order Avas 
restored, and Christianity pr(»nched by SS. Gallus, 
('olumbaniis, and others. About this period the 
great monasteries of Ein.siedeln, Dissentis, St Gall, 
and Pfiiftei'S Avere founded, Avhicli soon became 
centre.s of progre.ss and learning. Much of Avliat 
later became SAvitzerlaiid then formed jmrt of the 
Holy Itoiiian Empire, for Avhich it Avas ruled hy 
Avealthy ahljots and nobIe.s, among Avliom Avere the 
Counts of Zahririgeii. This poAverful family became 
extinct in 1218, and the country Avas distracted hy 
internal AAars. In 1273 Uudol)di of Hajishurg 
(whose castle Avas situated in what is noAv the 
canton of Aargau ) was raised to the imperial throne ; 
after his deatli (1291) a short period of anarchy 
ensued in the empire. The iiihahitarits of Uri, 
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Schwyz, and Untenvalden then felt the necessity 
of joining together in order to defend their coruriion 
interests. Tlie Confederates {Eidgefiossen) did not, 
however, throw off their allegiance to the emperor ; 
their hostility was rather directed against the 
despotic power exercised by the bailiiis or middle- 
men, some of whose acta of tyranny have been 
described in Schiller's Tell, wliich is 

founded on the legends belonging to that period I 
(see Tkll). Out of this defensive alliance sprang 
that pact which constituted the germ of the present 
Swiss Confederation, but whicli from 1291 to 1874 
has passed through seven distinct phases — viz.: 

(1) Tlie League ot the Three Communities, 1291 : 

(2) The Confederation of eight cantons, 1.353; (3) 
Tlie Confederation of thirteen cantons, 1513; (4) 
The Helvetic Republic, 1798; (5) The Act of 
Mediation, with nineteen cantons, 1803; (6) The 
Federal Pact, with twenty-two cantons, 1815; (7) 
The Federal (Constitution of 1848, revised in 1874. 

In 1307 it is stated that Werner Staiiffacher of 
Schwyz, Walter Furst of Uri, and Arnold of the 
Melclithal in Unterwalden (representatives of the 
three leagued cantons) met together in the meadow 
of Griitli by the Lake of Lucerne, and took an 
oath to free their soil from tlie Austrian oppres- 
sors. They swore that they would be ‘ .all for each, 
and each for all,’ which still remains the motto of 
the Confe<leration. Five years later the Con- 
federates were called upon to vindicate this oath, 
ami defend their country ag.ainst Leopold of 
Austria. In 1315, while marching at the head of 
a powerful army through a defile beneath the 
heights of Morgarteii, ho was sur[>rised by the 
Swiss, who hurled down stones and trunks of trees, 
completely routing their opponents. In 13.32 
Lucerne joined the alliance of the Three Communi- 
ties, and the League was increased to four Forest 
States or (hintons ( Vierwaldstuffcn ). Bern and 
Zurich had become imperial (iefs, and the grow- 
ing importance of the former exciteil jealousy 
in western Switzorlaml, with the result that 
in 1339 a large force laid siege to Laupen, but 
were defeatetl by the Bernese under Rudolph von 
Erlach. By 1.35.3 Bern, Zurich, (llarus, and Zug 
joined the Confeileration, which thus attained its 
second phase of eight cantons. The Austrians 
were again routed at Sempach in 1.386, and in 1388 
at Nilfels ; and subsequently in 1393, with the view 
of strengthening the federal sovereignty, the con- 
federates drew up the document known ns the 
‘ C-onvention of Sempach.’ 'Flie Swiss were next 
engaged in a struggle on the French frontier with 
Charles the Bold ; they defeatetl him at ( Jrandson 
in 1476, again at Morat, and finally in 1477 before 
tlie walls of N.ancy, where (.’harfes himself was 
slain. The unequal distribution of the booty 
taken at Grandson and Morat occ.asioned much 
jealousy between the live rural states or cantons 
and the cities of Zurich, Bern, and Lucerne ; the 
dissolution of the Confetleralion seemed imminent, 
but owing to the intervention of Nichol.os von der 
FI lie an understamling was efrected at the Diet of 
Stanz in 1481, laws were made as to the admi.ssion 
of new cantons, and separate alliances between 
them were prohibited. By 1.513 Freibur", Solo- 
tliiirn, Basel, Schaffliausen, and Appenzml were 
added to the Confederation, this being the third 
phase of its history. In addition to these >vere 
associated and protected states, as well as subject 
territories, belonging to one or otlier of the various 
cantons. Valais, the Grisons, Geneva, Biel, and 
Miihl hausen were republics. The principality of 
Neuchfltel, the lands of the Abbey of St (Sail, 
and the bishopric of Basel were ruled by lay or 
ecclesiastical sovereigns.* 

The 16th century saw the rise of Protestantism. 
Zwingli led the van in Zurich, wlienco the Reforma- 


tion spread, first to Bern and then northwards ; the 
Forest Cantons, with Zug, Freiburg, and Solothnm, 
however, remained faithful to the Church of Rome. 
In 1531 war broke out between the Protestants and 
Catholics, and at the battle of Kappel, where 
Zwingli was killed, the Zurichers were defeated by 
the Forest Cantons. The episcopal and imperial 
city of Geneva, %\'|{aich had allied itself with IJprn 
I and Freiburg against the Dukes of Savoy, became 
a republic in 1535, and accepted a new civil and 
ecclesiastical legislation uncler Calvin. In the 
following year the Pays du Vaud, long subject to 
the Dukes of Savoy, was conquered by Bern ; the 
inhabitants became Protestant, and the Reformed 
doctrines spread into western Switzerland. During 
the Thirty Years’ War Zurich and Bern succes.s- 
fully helped to maintain the neutrality of Switzer- 
land, and by the treaty of Westphalia in 1048 the 
country was acknowledged by the great powers as 
an independent state. Bern,* since the conque.st of 
Vaud, hotl become the most powerful canton ; the 
wealthy inhabitants of that city constitutcfl tliimi- 
selves into a close corporation or guild, to which no 
new member.s were admitted, and, as in Lucerne, 
Freiburg, and Solothurn, all official posts were in 
the hands of the patrician families. 

Zurich, Basel, and Schaffliausen were ‘semi- 
aristocratic ’ cantons, the burghers having a share 
in the elections, from which, however, the country- 
people were excluded. The remaining six cantons 
ruled them.selves in the Landsgemeirulen or popular 
assemblies. The internal state of the cantons, 
however, owing in many cases to a tyrannical 
administration, .showed a need of reform. The 
subject-territories had particularly to complain of 
the arbitrary conduct ot the bailiffs by whom they 
were ruled, as well as of the inequality which 
existed between the inhabitants of town and 
country. It only required the impetus imparted 
by the French Revolution to produce a wide spread 
lising in Switzerland. In 1708 Vaud declared its 
independence against Bei*n, and a French army 
came to her aid. In other parts of Switzerland 
similar outbreaks occurred ; the French routed tlie 
troops of the Forest Cantons and those of the 
Bernese under General von Fb-lach at Fraubrnnnen 
and Grauholz, the city of Bern was taken, and the 
ancient Swiss Confederation came to an end. 

Till 1798 there had simply been alliances between 
the different cantons ; no real constitution existed, 
and the establishment of the Helvetic Reiiublic 
(the fourth phase of the Omfederation ) was the 
first attempt at a federal constitution. It was 
extremely unpopular ; not only w,as it imposed by 
foreign pressure, but it was against the traditions 
of the Swiss people. ^ The whole country was torn 
by two hostile factions till 1803, when Napoleon 
summoned representatives from both parties to 
Paris, and gave Switzerland a new constitution, 
termed the Act of Mediation. St Gall, the Grisons, 
Aat’i'an, Thurgau, Ticino, and Vaud were added, 
making nineteen cantons in all, this being the 
fifth phase of the Confederation. The downfall of 
Napoleon brought with it the destruction of his 
work in Switzerland, whose perpetual neutrality 
as well as the inviolability of hw territory was 
recognised by the congress of Vienna in 1816. 
Valais, NeuchAtel, and Geneva, which had been 
annexed to F'ranco under the Directory, were 
added to the existing cantons, which thus became 
twenty-two in^ number ; each of them was repre- 
senteci at a diet wliich met alternately at Bern, 
Zurich, and Lucerne. The decline of the ^urbons 
had, too, its echo in Switzerland ; the patrician 
families lost the ascendency they had regained at 
the beginning of the century, and many *of the 
cantonal constitutions wero revised, with the result 
that tiie power of the people was greatly increased. 
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Basel, in spite of ai-nicd denioiistrationn, refused to 

S ant proportional representation, with the result 
at the canton was div ided into two half>cantons. 
Religious trouhlea were added to these political 
disputes. In Aargau, whc,]*e the grand council was 
coniposod of Protestants and (I'atliolics in equal 
numoers, the constitution was altered upon a basis 
of jiopular repvesoiiiatioii by M lj,icb the Protestants 
gained numerical advantages. In 1841 two tliou- j 
sand Onttiolio ]»easaii(s look up nrm.s, hut weie I 
beaten by the Protestants at Villinergeii ; eight I 
C(»rivents were suppressed, and iiiucli viimable pro- I 
porty confiseateti. The <]einoerats gained ascend- 
ency in (Jeneva, and in ]H4‘2 the same party 
obtained Uie upper lumd iu \'aUiis. In 1844 the. 
grand council of laicerm* cidnisted tlie Jesuits 
with the dir<!Ction of jiuUlic instruction, witli tin* 
result that the town was attacked by liands of 
volunteers, who deiiiamlcd tlni o.\})n1sion of the 
priests. In defiance of the F(ulcral Pact, lauenie 
called to luM- aid the Forest Cantons, Zug, Fred 
burg, and V^alais, togotlier forming what is known 
ns the So}uIn'lntnd^ whose iiuMuhers declared that 
they would pn'serve this ^separate league’ till the 
convents weie re cstablislieu and tln^ «|uestion of 
the Jesuits ahandoned. In 1847 after the ilepnties 
of tlie Sunderhund ha<l left the Diet it was resolved 
to di.ssolve hy force of arms tliis league of the 
Catholic cantons. 'riic* federal army under 
General Dufoiir eonsi.sted of r)0,000 men, the 
Cathulie.s hronght about half that number into the 
field, ami after a campaign of twenty five days 
Fieihurg was taken, riiieeme and the smaller 
cantons capitulat<Ml, and tlie stinggle caimi to an 
end. No sooner had the Soiidn'hund been dis- 
solved than it became necessary to re>iv(' the 
PVileral Pact, and a constitution was adtipted for 
the whole of Switzerland, tliis being the j^eventii 
pliaso. Owing not only to the devehipmeiit of 
commerce and indu.stry, hut to the dillerenee 
between the legislature in the cantons, it heeame 
necessary in 1874 to revise this oonstitulion, and 
since then it has been adde<l to and altered. 

See, besides works cited at ALPS, Alil'lNK Olub, Tkll, 
Ac., and others in German or French on the country by 
Rcrlepsoh, Hottiiigcr, Kad(*n, Egli, Einmiii«haiw, Wirth, 
IMerauer, &c., and on the liistory by Von Muller, Morin, 
Kt^^mau, ]>aguct, Vuillemin, Dundlikor, Stncklcr, &c. ; 
Grenili, The Flora of Switzerland (Eng. tniiis, 1889); , 
Victor Tissot, Unknown /SViVccWuat/ ( Eng. traiia. 1889); 
Sir F. O. Adams and the present writer, Swiss Con federa- 
tion ( 1889 ) ; W. A. B. Coolidge, Swiss Travel and Swiss 
Guidebooks (1889); B. Moses, Federal Government of 
Switzerland (Oakland, Cal. 188t)); Hug and Stead, 
Switzerland (‘Story of the Nations’ series, 1890); 
Murray’s ^an<//>ooA: ( 18th ed. 1891); Baedeker’s Switzer- 
land (14th ed. 1891) ; J. M. Vincent, State and Federal 
Oorernment in Switzerland (1891) ; B. Winclicster, Swiss 
Bqmblie (1891); J. A. and Margaret Syinonds, Life in 
the Swiss Hifjhlands (1892); J. Sowerby, The Forest 
Cantons (1892); tho monumental Quellenzur Schweizer- 
{fesehichte (12 vols. 1877-91); and Grenfell Baker, 2^he 
Model Republic (1896). 

Literature. — The litorature of Switzerland, save 
the unimportant part that falls under Uoinansch 
(q.v.) or Italian, is included eitlier in German or in 
French literatyre ; Bodmer and Gessner are as 
certainly names of. mark in German literature as 
Rousseau or Cherbuliez are in that of F ranee. Here 
it niay therefore suffice to give the names of Swiss 
writers treated in separate articles, and refer to 
them : thus to the German division belong Zwiugli, 
Bullinger, Tscliiuli, Bodmer, Gessner, Ziinrner- 
nianu, Haller, Lavater, Pesbalozzi, Johannes von 
Miiller, Fuseli, and Bitzius (‘ Gotthelf ’) ; to the 
French Bonivard, Rousseau, Vattel, Bonnet, Ben- 
iaminXlonstant de Rebecqne, Bonstetten, Saussure, 
oistnoiidi, Necker (and by origin his daughter 
Mme. de StaSi), Dumont, Tdpfler, Vinet, and 


Cherbuliez, Calvin and Beza were Genevese by 
residence ; as were Volinire and Gibl>oii for many 
yeai^. I’be Swiss-German of the country -people is 
a High Gcnnan ])atois. 

See the Sehweizrrisches Idiotikon ; and works on tho 
•SwiHa-Gennan literature by Mbrikofer ( 1801 ) and Weber 
(1867); Oodet, Jfistoire 'Lift fra ire de la Suisse Fran- 
(‘ftise (3889); Bosscl, Ifistoirc LilUraire de la Suisse 
Romaude (1^89 91 ). 

Swoon* Sf'c FAiNTrxtt. 

Sword* a wc‘a]«»n of olVeiice coimisiting of a 
blade fitted into a liilt or bamlh*, with a guard, 
tbe blade beiim furnied ft) mil or to pierce, gener- 
ally to <lo botli. TIu* sw(»rd is lh(‘ most liiglily 
honoured of all wonpcuis, a symbol of military 
dignity ami nuthority ; and it is the instrument 
with which the monandi eonhu-s knightly honours. 
Its forms and modiliciitions, and the names under 
which, in ditlcrcmt shapes, it lias been known in 
difl’ereiit hunts, an<l in sneressive ages, an* lioyond 
computation, ll is sutlieient tf) say tliat the 
general term irn-ludes wT*ai>ons so <Uver};e as the 
.sliort cutting and piercing daggers and poignards 
ami lht» ponderous two-liamleil swords of tlie 1.6th 
eenturv. J’ho hla<le may thus vary in huigth from 
a. f(‘w indies to four feel and upwards. It may he 
fuiiiishe<l with a cutting edge on one side only, fir 
on both .sides. It may he uniform in breadth 
throughout with a tnincated end, or it may taper 
from the hilt to a fine j>oint. J’he hlaile, moreover, 
may have a piercing point alone, as in the ra])ier, 
ami it may be cairveil ihroiighoiil. its entire length, 
a.s in th<‘ oriental scimitar. J'he hilt, with it^i 
many forms of guard, grip, ami pommel, similarly 
adds to the variations of the weapon. 

The sword, of eours<', eouhl not be a weapon of 
primitive man ; hut it is easy 
to trace its develojuneiit from 
the forms of w'eapon in use in Yy 
the stone and early bronze H 
ages. The sword came into J ^ 

use only w hen men Inul f y ■ ■ ^ 
attained coirsiderahle skill in <ag. ». 

casting and working bronze, 
and the ancient bronze sw ords, 
many of which have h<*en 
found thronghont Europe 
with tw'o-e<Iged blades measur- 
ing tw'o feet in length, are 
w'ell fiiiisheil weapons (see 
Vol. II. p. 477). Idle early 
Greek sword (fig. 1, a) w'as I 
merely a strong two-edged I / 

knife ; but about 400 n.C. its \ / 

form W'as improveil and it.s \ / 

size doubled by Ijihierate.s. \ / I J 

The (jladins of the Kunians \/ \Ij \ 

( fig. 1,6) W'as still of the same y t ^ 

form — a straight two-eilged 
blade, heavier and longer, I* 

how'ever, than the Greek 

w'eapon. During the early middle ages there does 
not appear to have been much development in 
the form of the sw'ord in Europe. As sliown by 
the Baveux Tapestry (q.v.) and other contem- 
porary illustrations, it continued to be a short 
cutting weapon, witli a blade of uiiiforni breadth 
bluntly pointed, and to give it balance it was 
channeled from tlie hilt for about two-thirds of its 
Icngtli. The cross-guard, subsequently called the 

? |uiTlonB, was short, projecting at right anglw 
rom the blade, but sometimes bent forward in 
the direction of the point. With the development 
of armour in warfare it became necessary to give 
much greater heaviness and strength to the sword ; 
the blade was greatly lengthened and tapered from 
hilt to point, the guard and the hilt were also 
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lenf^kenedy and in this way the two-handed sword 
— W distinguishing arm of the Idth eentury—was 
ovolred. In Scotland several of these ponderous 
weapons are preservedf and traditionally associated 

with the names of 


M not in use at so early 

a period, and so late 
W\ as 1567 Lindsay pro- 

HJ posed to meet Both- 

well in single combat 
BI at Carberry, armed 

with * the famous 
two-handed sword of 
^ Arcliibald Bell-the- 
(^at.* With the in- 
troduction of the 
|H two-handed sword, 

llllll the use of a shield 

being no longer pos- 
Ml sible, the guard 

jlljl gradually became 

1111 more complicated, 

fB so as to give greater 

Ml protection to the 

lijS Lands of the swords 

mM man, and from the 

Mi use of shell -guards 

JH anti ring-^nnids, S:c. 

flf the basket-hilt, as 

JH applied to hghter 

mjl swords, by degrees 

t||f developed. The 

ly ordinary basket-hilt 

jB sword, such as is 

fflP! worn by olheers of 

M Ilighliind regiments 

llll at the present day, 

u is of Italian origin, 

HI and grew out of the 

i|lj Venetian scJiiavonc. 

The rapier — a pierc- 
W ing weapon only, 

I ' willi a bladc3 taper- 

f I ing to a line point — 

jil came into u.se in tlie 

jjj early part of tlie Kith 

W century, and in the 

jjjj 17 til century it be- 

Ciime the weapon of 
III fencing ami duelling. 

Ill From very early 

m times Toledo, 

W Seville, and some 

Fig. 2.— Two-handed Sword, other Spanish towns 
preserved in Duff House. Iiatl a high reputa- 
tion for the excel- 
lence of the swords made by their .irmourers, and 
wlien to their own skill was added the jicrfect 
craftsmansliip of their Moorisli conquerors the 
renown of Spanish blades became su]ueme. In 
the North Italian towns also, as well as at Solingen 
and Passau in Germany, swords of famous quality 
were fabricated. In Scotland during the 17 tb and 
18th centuries Ferrara bhulcs were held in the 
highest esteem, and Averc a very common ixissession. 
Wlio the original maker of these famous blades w'as 
is not known, but in the 16th century there was 
a family of armourers named Ferrara ( q. v. ) in North 
Italy, one member of whicli, called Andrea, was 
horn in 1555. It is, however, obvious from the 
long period over which»the manufacture extended j 
that ‘Ferrara* became more a trade-mark than | 
a maker’s name. Many magnificently finislied 
examples of swords from the Kenaissance {joriod 


Wallace, Bruce, and been expended, 
other contemporary and they have been 
heroes ; but such lavishly adomed| 
swords were really with gold enamels 


downwards are preserved ae art treasures in puMla 
and private oolleetloiMu On the emicdimeiit 
these tlie highest 

eflorts of artificers ; ^ 

and artists have 

been expended, . 


and precious m ■ 

stones. Addi- ■ 

tional interest is ^ VLBnJ I 

given DO some of I 

tiiese swords by || I 

the legends attach- B 

ing to them, and B 

by the historical fl 

importance of the fl 

personages to I 

wliom they he- ■ 

longed. M^'thical a 

stories are also I 

numerous of crafts- H 

mcui endowed with H 

marvellous powers, H 

and with whose B 

blades unheard-of fl 

feats could be per- I 

formed. In mod- I 

ern Avarfanj the B 

sword possesses |j 

little more than an ® 

lioiiqrary military Fig. 5.— a. Rapier, 16th century; 
signihe«ance. If, IJaBket-hilUd Forrnra. 

See Damascen- 
ing, and, besides works cited at Fencing and Duelling, 
James Drummond’s Ancient Scottish Weapons (1881), 
Sir H. liurton’s hook of the Sword (vol. i. 1884), Sir F, 
Pollock’s Oxford Lectures and other Discourses ( 1891 ), 
Captain A. Hutton’s The Swordsman (1891), and 
Vigeant’s Ma Collection d^Escrime (1892), 

Sword-fish (XiphUthr), a family of spiny- 
rayed Teleostean fishes, abundantly represented in 
tropical and subtropical seas, ^^liey are among 
the largest bony fishes, soniotimes measuring 12 to 
15 feet in length. The sword, Avhich may be over 
li feet long, is formed from a eonipre.ssed pro- 
longation of the upper jaw, and is often stmng 
enough to stab Avliaies fatally, or less advantage- 
ously to pierce tlie bottom of a ship or the 
planks of a boat. The genus Xiphias is Avell 
represented by the common SAVord-fisli {Xiphins 
glttdiHs)^ abiimlunt in the Mediterranean and in 



Common Sword-fish (Xiphias gladius)» 

the warmer parts of the Atlantic and Pacific, and 
of rare occurrence on British coasts. They are 
found in schools, but never in close company; 
they feed on such fishes as mackerel, menhaden, 





tilM itietob€^ m# ftlK> 

<Mr bill fiaheft, lina a matly dar* 
velpiM dorsal Ho or sail, «^d lias KKn)Er» com- 
JMneaMd ventral Has which are absent in Xipltias 
As m the true sword fish, the jonng, witii on 
developed swords, aie vei^ dincreiit fiom the 
adolts In summer IltHtiophoius occurs in the 
Atuencan seas as fai north as New England, but 
it IS stnrtl> a tromcal fish Another form — the 
speai fish — of similar distiihutioii is gencially 
refened to a distinct ginns Tetrapturus Ihe 
bony swoid fishes must not Ik* roufused vith the 
cai tilaginons Sauhslies (q a ) Ik longing to the 
Elasinobraucli gtneia PiisUs and Pi istiopliorus 
Sybaris, m mcieut <.it> of Ma^^m 
stood on the (»ulf of laiontum niid was founded i 
about 720 B c b^ < olonisls fioiii A< !i i i an l 1 1 o /< nc i 
Thefeitiht\ of its soil an 1 its liberal polR\ 1 1 \ uiiid 
comriuiu and the cit> ilouiisUcd ui 1 b< < iiiu vfiy j 
pios|>ei<ms Its (iti/dis kd siuh lu\uiiouv and | 
self indulgent liMsthat then name heciim. a b^ 
Mold unon^st the p< oph s of antiquit\ t^uiiitls | 
Ixtueen tin d( mo i itu ml oll^iicliu f«< turns i 
hnl in ’>10 III to a \mii with tin nnf.hl ouiiug 
colon> of C lotona (<i v ) in mIiuIi thi toKts of tin* i 
h\baiites M« 1 C I itall} loiitel tluii oit> t intiiud I 
and tlu sit( mIicu it st ) > I olUttiitc 1 i\ the 
victois who tuiJicd upon its luins the Maids ot 
the adj leeiit ii\d ( i itiiis Sm 1 hi i ii 

S}beh H irMfTCH ^o^ < (imin histoiim mis 

* boin it Duss< 1 hu i on 2d 1 h < < ml IS 17 Idhiisl 
the mo t eminent of Jimlis lui] ils lu h im I 
svK (essnelv piohssoi of Histoiv it Bum (1S41), 
Mai bill g (1S46) Munuh (1S»0) iiid Bonn i^iiu 
(18bl) in M mull ilso iilhn^ tin \>osi ot suKtiis 
to the llistouexl Commission of tlu Ron il \eiidn\ 
of ScieiuiH At ^ uious times IhImkii 1S4s ml 
18S0 he sit in tin i>.iiliiments of lltssi tin Noilli 
(nennan Confedei itioii uidlhnssii is i National 
Libdal and an opponent ui the I Itiunontims 
In lS7t> the Ihiissian go\ eminent mi k him diiei toi 
of/he state uchivts at Jh iliii and is sm h lu m is 
mstiunient il in })ublishiiig the Politic xl Com spond 
eiue of 1 reddu k the (ih it and in oi^anising it 
Rome a ‘ Piussian statnni foi Rest lulies in (xi inian 
IJistoiy * hesiiUs assisting in the piihli itioii ot tlie 
Mouumeutii (juntnitna Htst n i a Moito>er he 
founded and edited the llist ms lu 
S>bels lust book was a Iiistoiv of tlu hiisl 
Crusade (1841), m mIhcIi appl> mg the ciitu il 
methods of his mastei, lu destioyed the accepted 
opinions of centuiies liis next the Fntsti 
hnng des deutsihea Konigthumb (1844) llun, 
after an inten il of mm >eus cime liis lust 
mastei piece, Oesthuhtc dn Rn ol at ionize it loi 
1789 bi6 179^ (3 vols 1S5I 58 4th and guatl> 
improved ed 1877), a tool, sober and digmiied 
Btatement of tJie historic eaiisi a and consequenccfe 
of that e\entful peiiod, bastd upon aciitieal exam 
ination of ottieip-l documental y evidence A second 
pait or continuation, bunging the iiaiiative dow n 
to 1800, was ]mblished in 2 vols in 1872 74 His 
second great work is entitled Die Beqtilndmuf dtb 
deutschen EetUis d ui thWUhthn I (5 vols 18S9 IK) 
Englisii trans , New York, 1891 ), exhibiting the 
same qualities Von S>bel, mIio also published 
thiee volumes of Kleine HiHonsthe tahit/tm 
(1863-81), died at Marbuig, 1st August 1896 
Sycamine* a tree mentioned in Sciipture, and 
supposed to be the Black Mulbeiry (q v ) 
Sycamore {Syiomdiua), a genus of tiees 
of the natural older Moiaeeie, regaidcd b^ many 


Bonioof ttom jimofid agit^ 

age The Bayptian Sycamore {Ftmit %cQmoru«), 
Bupposeii to be the sycanioie of the Bible, is a 
large tree, abundant lu Egypt and in Syria and 



Brmch of 7 tru'i Sutomot us 
a f t 

otlu r palls of llip went ( f \ i i ofL< n plaiiti 1 near 
\ ill i^cH f u llu s »1 t <1 Its bhad its w i k i u 1 1 
ing Inal soim turns ( viiiu^ a sj ici 10 \ nds in 
dt mil ill Iht li^s ai toj shijcd ml ^^iom in 
clust<i<diac mes iin til tiunk md ohkst biaiu lus 
1 In \ ai( sMoit M» 11 lliNcuud md son* what 
aiomatic Jh mo 1 is li^ht ] u iis an 1 ( f liltle 
V line Dthi i sj ( 1 ml mini \l)\s'^inu South 
\ln( i tCc 

Hit sM imoip tit< ol Lij„l in 1 is i siKOb of 
M iph (q V ) and in Scotiml is usnillv lalh 1 
pi im tiie (tl on,^h mithci pi mi noi s^( imoii ) hi 
SOUK ] aits of Noi til \ii til i tlu n ime of s^ ( mjoK 
IS ,^11(11 to tlu PI 11 ^ (q > ^ of tbit eounliN 
Flit tit Ui (Hid ntulii 

Sjcosis* i in still II eiujition on llu snip oi 
Ik u hd \ lit Ol llu t icf dm U> hiiit^Moim ( i > ), 
Aeiit (q V ) Ol Inqtii^o (q v ) 

Sy (Icilliani* a distnet m IiMisbam piiish 
Knit S luilcs S of 1 ondon It li is beionu of 
MOill Midi ioltbut\ in tuniieel ion M ith the ( i\stil 
Palm mIh h Iiomcmi is ieill> in the id)oiiiiiig 
paijsli of Lmiheth SuiicN and wlin h m istifihd 
111 1S)2 >4 (hiitlv fiom the mitdiilsof the bull 1 
ingot the (He it > xhibiUoii ( 18 >1 ) and uiuk tho 
hupi nntc luknct of Su Josepli Paxton 1 he lost 
ot the election and appointimnt of the tiNslil 
Palace aiiiounted to neaih 11 500 (XX) 1 he biiil I 
ing IS l(/()8 feet long 390 Mide aeioss the ti m 
bcpt and J7) tiet hi,^h the height of tlu imo 
Matci toMcis l>ein^ 282 icet llu chief aits ml 
scienees illiisti iteil b\ the tollietions Mithiii 
i tlip Palaei md omuls an Sculptuit Aicliitic 
tuie Painting and Photo^i iph\ MtLlianies ind 
Maniifaetuies But iin Ltlinolog^, Pal i oiitolo,^\ 
(jteology and H>di lulus ilieie au tuo conceit 
looms Mithiii tlu laigci of which on ociasioii ot 
tlie tiicninal Haiuhl festiials (since 1850) ]>er 
foitn luces liaie tiken plnei Mith 4(KX) voeali'-ts 
and instiumentahsts CO issical Satin d ly loiici its 
are held iluiiiig the Mintei season 1 he jink ml 
gaulens oeeujiy neiiil^ 200 acics md aie idonu I 
Mitli biulptuies stone bilustiaies *ke , and foiin 
tains Mliicii aie pci haps the finest in the moi Id 
( iiekct and football matehes and eyeli and ollui 
bpoits aie held in the giounds On 10th Decf ml> i 
18(>6 theie Mas a liie in the iioith Ming doing 
damage to the amount of £150,(K)0 The jiiliei 
wliose finances have more than once been stiiously 
embairassed is dii(ctl> accessible from all the 
London subui ban i oilw a\ s 
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Sydenham* Floyku (1710-87), an amiable 
and accoraplishetl man of letters, whose privations 
and miseraole end brought about the foundation of 
the Literary Fund, grailuated at Wadham College, 
Oxford (M.A., 1734), and in his fiftieth year began 
the publication, by subscription, of a complete 
English vei*sion of Plato’s Dialogues^ each to bo 
prefaced by a critical introduction and illustrated 
with explanatory notes. The lo appeared first, 
and was followea by the Hippias Major and Minor 
and the BanqtteL Superior in stylo and scholar- 
ship to the general run of 18th-century transla- 
tions, its merits found scant appreciation from a 
world not yet ripe for Plato’s philosophy ; sub- 
scril)ei*s were few, and the public were not tempted 
by the low price of the book to purcha.se or interest 
themselves in it. Undaunted by this failure, 
Sydenham made another attempt at arousing a 
taste for Greek philosophy by hm dissertation on 
Heraclitus (177.'5). This ‘too, had no market, any 
more than his publication entitled Onoinasticon 
Theologlcmn (1784). Three years afterwards he 
was arrested at the suit of a victualler for unpaid 
meals, and died in prison. 

Hydenliani* Thomas, the * sommo Tppocratista 
inglese’ (supreme English Hippocratist), as Puc- 
cinotti styles him, wiis born m 1624 at Winford 
Eagle in Dorsetshire, and died in London, 29th 
December 1689. That he belonged to one of the 
county families ; that at eighteen he was entered 
at Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; that his studies were, 
after two years, interrupted by his having to serve 
as an officer in the parliamentarian army ; that 
his Oxford curriculum ended in 1648 when he 
graduated M.H., and shortly after became a Fellow 
of All Souls— is the sum of our knowledge as to 
his youth and early manhood. For the next fifteen 
years we lose sight of him, though he probably 
spent some of them at Oxford, if not also at 
Montpellier. We find him in London in 1663 
as a licentiate of the College of Physicians, 
publishing his Methoilns Curandi Fehrea in 1666; 
and ten years thereafter taking his M.D. at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge. With the College of Phy- 
sicians, or even with Oxford, he seems to have had 
no subsequent connection ; ami all through bis life 
he was not a persona grata with the faculty. The 
* Iatro-j)hysical ’ and ‘ Cliemiatric * theories in 
fashion at the time he treated with scant consider- 
ation, and looked upon chemistry itself as a mere 
branch of the apothecary’s business. But from his 
intimacy with John Locke and Robert Boyle we 
might infer his appreciation of the true ]diilosophcr 
and the true physicist, even if wo did not know 
his profound mastery of the Hippocratic method 
and his perfect assimilation of the Hijqiocratic 
spirit. In 1668 he [)ublished a second edithm of 
his book on fevers, adding to it a cliajiter on 
plague, with a fine ])oeni in Latin elegiacs 
addressed to liiiii by Locke. A third and enlarged 
edition, entitled Obseroationes Mediofr, appeared in 
1676. In 1680 be published two Epistoloi Respon- 
sorifCj the one ‘ On Epidemics,’ and the other on 
the * Lues Venerea. ’ His Dissertatio Epistolaris 
on continent smallpox and hysteria (1682) 
was followed next j^ear by his yet more famous 
Tractatiis dc Podagra ct Hgilrope. In 1686 
appeared his Schedula Monitor la m Novro Febris 
IngressUf and in 1692 his last work. Processus 
Integri^ an outline of pathology and theri^eiitics. 
An acute attack of gout carried him off in his 
sixty-sixth year, and he wiis interred in St James’s 
Churcli, Piccadilly, where in 1810 the College of 
Phy.sicians erectetl a mural tablet to his memory. 

Sydenham’s place in th^ history of nie<]icine has 
already been given. Seemingly behind his age in 
science, he was really ahead of it in practice. The 
new-born anatomy and physiology h^ with prema- 


ture confidence lent itself to theories, mathematical 
and chemical, which were utterly at variance with 
the phenomena of disease as noted at the bedside. 
He soon satisfied himself that it was hopeless to 
reconcile them, and that meanwhile, with practical 
English sense, it was his business to get his 
paHeiits well. In acute disea.se he read the forth- 
putting of that ac|lvity by which nature sought to 
right herself— an activity to be watched and, when 
possible, to be assisteef. Called in to a patient 
who had been deplorably reduced by lowering 
treatment, ho reversed the practice and ‘ordered 
a roast chicken and a pint of canary,’ Chronic 
diseases he also viewed with the eye of Hippo- 
crates, as due to habits or eri‘oi‘s for which w'e 
oumelvcs are mainly responsible, and these he met 
by appropriate changes in diet and mode of life. 
The Hippocratic ‘ natural history method * of 
looking at and treating ailments of all kinds it 
was his great merit to have intelligently revivetl. 
Amon^ special contributions to nosology he may 
be said to have fii*st diagnosed scarlatina and classi- 
fied chorea, while Puccinotti claims for him the 
title of ‘ restorer of the curative treatment of small- 
pox.* Gout was another ailment on wliich he left 
a memorable mark. It was as a practitioner, how- 
ever, that his powers worked mo.st freely and most 
felicitously. 

See Puccinotfci’s Storia della Medieinat vol. iii. ; 
Hiiser’s Oeachichte der Mediein ; Dr W, A. Grcenhill’s 
admirably edited Opera Omnia of Sydenham, with Dr 
R. G. Latham’s English rendering of the same (both 
published by the Sydenham Society, which was founded 
111 1843); Dr John Brown’s Locke and Syde^iham ; and 
Picard, Sydenham, aa Vie, aea (Euvrea (Paris, 1889). 

Sydney* the capital of New South Wales, and 
the oldest city in Australia, is situated on the 
southern shores of Port Jackson, and was named 
after Thomas Townshend, first Viscount Sydney 
( 1733-1800), who was then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The first party of British settlers that 
reached New Hollaiia were landed at Botany Bay 
(q.v.)on January 20, 1788. The spot which they 
here selected being found ineligible, it was aban- 
doned a few days afterwards, and the infant settle- 
ment was transferred to a point about 7 miles 
farther to the north, the place whore Sydney 



now stands. The choice of the new locality waa 
chiefly determined by the circumstance of a stream 
of fresh water being found there, flowing into the 
deep inlet known as Sydney CiJove, one of the 
numlierless bays into which the basin of Port 
Jackson is divided. This lost- mentioned magnifi- 
cent expanse of water, completely landlocked, 
and admitting vessels of the largest size, extends 
for some 20 nulos inland, ramifying in every direc- 
tion. Its bold and rocky shores, coverecT with 
luxuriant vegetation, present a succession of pic- 
tu resque and oeautif u 1 landscapes. The hills which 
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form the general outline of the harbour often lise 
to a height of from 200 to 2*50 feet. Ju other poinU 
the coast presents a lower level, consisting of a 
series of torrace.s and smooth sandy 1>eaches. 
Perhaps there are few positions on the Imhitabh) 
globe more obviously suitable for the foundation 
of a great metropolis than are the shoies of Sydney 
Harbour. The narrow entiance-<>f Port Jackson — 
through tlie ‘Heads,’ wliieli are indicated by the 
Macquarie lighthouse, its electric light visible 30 
miles at sea— might easily he made inaccessible to 
any hostile fleet ; whilst the central jiosition of 
Sydney makes it necessarily an emporium for 
many of the British depemlencies in the southern 
hemisphere. The immense coal fnrniation of Kast 
Australia extends north and south for some 500 
miles, with a breadth of from SO to 100 miles. 
Sydney stands nearly in the centre of this j^reat 
carlKUiiferous basin ; and at various points within 
a radius of from 30 to 100 miles large quantities «>f 
coal are raistsl for colonial consumptiou as well as 
for export. The sandstone rock ii|mui which the 
city is erected atlords a valuable material for 
building. 

Since tlie abolition of transportation the growth 
of Sydney has been rapid, tin? poj). in 1802 amount- 
ing to 1)3,500, in ISSl to 220,427, in 1891 to 380,100, 
and in 1901 to 487,91)0. Sydney long enjoyed a mon- 
opoly of the coiiimtM(;c of these antipo<fcan regions, 
hub its trade has now hccume largely sliansl by 
Melbourne, A<h‘laide, Brisliane, and other colonial 
ports. It must, however, ooiitinmi the principal 
outlet for the prodticUons and commerce of exten- 
sive pastoral and mineral districts on the north- 
west, w'est, and south-west. The city, which has 
rajudly ihcroa.scd of late yeais, exUmds s(‘vcral 
miles inland from tlie waters of Port Jacks<3n, tlui 
whole of the water frontages from Port Macquarie, 
8 miles from the ‘Hoad.s,*t(> the head of Darling 
Harbour, a distance of several miles, being oceu- 
i pied for wharfage pui poses, those at (Urcular Quay 
ueing used by the vessels of tlie P. and ()., Orient, 
and other large ocean steamship eomj>anies. In 
1895, 1307 vessels, with an aggregat(? tonnage of 
1,609,654 tons, clearctl the port of Sy<lnev. 

The streets in the older pearls of tin* town are 
narrow and irregular: in the newer portions caro 
liai^been taken t<ravoitl these defects ; and several 
of the modern streets, from tlndr hreadtli and the 
size and style of the buildings, are not heliind 
those of the principal towns of Europe. The shops, 
warehouses, and private buildings in the leading 
streets present long and compact lines of well- 
built stdne edifices, often a.ssuniing a very ornate 
and ambitious stylo of architecture. The chief 
thoroughfares are paved, and lighted with gas, 
several with the electric light, and a system of . 
underground drainage has been carried out at a 
cost of nearly lialf a million sterling. There is 
also an abundant supply of pure water, consider- 
ably in excess of present requirements, obtained 
from the Nepean Kiver, near Penrith, several 
miles B’om Sydney. There are numerous parks 
near the city. The Botanical Gardens, the linc?st 
in the colonies, cover 38 acres. Sydney has one 
shipbuilding es^tablisliment. The Fitzroy Dry 
Dock, originally intended for vessels of the Royal 
Navy, can take in vessels of the largest size, and 
has been supplemented by one of the mo.sb exten- 
sive graving-aocks in existence. Steps have l)een 
taken to put the city in a state of defence, ainl forts 
and batterie.s armed with po^verful Armstrong guns 
have been erected. Sydney is a firat-class naval 
station and the headquartci’s of the Australasian 
fleet. 

Amongst public buildings W far the most im- 
portant edifice, not only in Sydney but in the 
whole of the Australian colonies, is the university 


(1852), whieli stands on a commanding height, and 
in tike centre of a domain of aliout 150 acres. The 
principal fayade is 500 feet in length, and is flanked 
at its western end by the ( Jreat Hall, the proimr- 
tions of which are such that, >vorc it in Englano, it 
would rank as the third in t>oint of size. ^ There 
are three aflilialed iollcgt*w — (’liurch of England, 
Roiiiatt Catholic, and Pn'shy teriaii, besides the 
Women’M (Jcjllege. The university, erected ont 
of public funds, lias a Mil».sidy of* about £12,000 
a year from the stale ; ami each of the afliliated 
colleges receives aid touards the stipends of the 
warden and rector. Beeently the university funds 
have Ijoeome eoiisitlerahly aiigniented by immifieent 
hec(iiests, whieh have enabled tlie work of univer- 
sity edneatioii to become considerahlv <*\tf'!ided. 
It is open to both sexes, ami is eiiipiiwered to 
eonfer ilegrees in arts, Jaw, and inedieine ; hut, so 
fur a.s the university is eoneerned, instruetion is 
limiie<l to purely se(‘nlur tf^aehing. 'I'Ik* metro- 
politan catliedriil of St Andrew is a haiidsoiue 
onilding in the later Perpendicular style of archi- 
teeture. The Roman f-atholic eathedral of St 
Mary, burnt in 18(55, and since vehuilt, is one of 
the finest eeelesi;isti<*al stnielures in Australia. 
Many of the city and suhuihaii ehurehe.s, n])wards 
of 120 in nuinher, ar(‘ tastefully designed. There 
are numerous elementary, advanced, and technical 
schools, and a (erlinieal iinivmsit v and technologi- 
«*al museum. Amongst the. buildings devoterl to 
secular purposes the most iiniMising and efl'ecliNe, 
in point of size and aichiteetural design, are the 
museum, Ccdoiiial Sc'cietarv s ofliee, lands oftiee, 
post-oflice, customs ofliee, town-hall ( poss(*s.sing the 
largest orgati in the world), and jnihlic gramimir- 
sehool. The neighbourhood of Sydney, e.sj»ecially 
the shok’es of the numerous hays and the Parra- 
matta and Rano Conc rivers, is studdeil with 
elegant villa.st and snug cottages, sunoumlfal by 
their park-like grounds, and gardens of orangc- 
tioe.s, hamina.s, xuid numberless semi- iroj»ieal [daiits. 
TJiere are numerous imlustrial establishments, 
several on a most extensive scale, hut Syilney is 
ess<*ntial]y a eommeiTial rather than a maiinfaetur- 
ing city. Sydney ha.s several theatres, a free 
library, .art-gallery, iniisenm, Jiospitals, mechanies' 
in.siitiites, and asylums. Here in January 1901 
were held the ceremonies aeeom}>an> ing the in- 
angiir.ation of the Australian (Commonwealth. (See 
AU.STltALlA, NKW Sot TH WaJAvS.) 

Sydney^ a sinall towai of Cape Breton (q.v.), 
with a large coalfield. 

Sydneyt Aujkrnon. See Siunev. 

Sycne* Sec A.s.soirAN. 

HyCIlltCy a rock composed essentially of ortlio- 
clase and hornblende. It is granitoid .ami wholly 
crystalline — i.e. it contains no non iliflerentiateu 
mineral matter. Quartz is sometimes sjiaringly 
present, and other accessory minerals may occur, 
such as oligoclase, sphene, zircon, apatite, ilmenite, 
&c. EUeolite sfjenite is charactei Lsed by the pres- 
ence of elocolite — an altered variety of neplieline. 
Syenite is an igneous rock of deep-.seate« origin, 
occurring in the form of hos.ses and veins. It is 
not known in the British Islands, hut is niet with 
in vaiious countries in Europe and in America. 

Siylhet, or SlLHET {SHhatta)^ a British district I 
in the extreme south of Assam ( q.v.), partly a rich 
alluvial tract, hut to the extent of 32 per cent, 
nncultivable waste, has an area of 5413 sq. in. and 
a pop. of 2,000,000. The chief town, Sylhet, on 
the Siirmd Kiver, lias a pop. of 15,(X)0, and some 
trade and manufactures. 

8ylla. See SUELA. I 

Syllabub* a culinary preparation, formerly 
mucli used, consisted of sugar and cream, flavoured 
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with brandy, sherry, and lemon rind and iuice, 
worked into a froth, and served in glasses. White 
of egg and verjuice seem also at times to have been 
ingredients. 

Syllabus a term from the Greek usually 
applied to a compendium or abstract of a lecture 
or series of lectures, is specially use<l of the papal 
i^llabus which accompanied the Encyclical (q.v.) 
Quanta Ciira^ addressed by Pius IX. to all Catholic 
bishops on 8th December 1864. This syllabus is 
a catalogue of eighty errors or heresies, and im- 
plicitly enjoins the opposite tnitlis ; and by Pro- 
testants l»as generally been reganled a declara- 
tion of war against all freedom of thought, modern 
civilisation, and social progress, and a reossertion 
of the extravagant claims of the inediteval papacy 
to supreme authority on every subject. Tlie sylla- 
bus IS divided into ten sections, condemning (1) 
pantheism, naturalism, thorough-going rationalism ; 
(2) milder rationalism; (3) latitudinarianism ; (4) 
socialism, communism, secret societies, i&c. ; (5) 
errors as to the rights of the church; (6)^ as 
to the constitution of society; (7) as to ethics; 
(8) as to marriage; (9) as to the temporal power 
of the pope; (10) the errors of modern liberal- 
ism. The infallibility of the pope is indirectly 
asserted, as is the right of the Roman Catholic 
Church to exercise complete control overeducation, 
literature, and science. Catholics have debated 
amongst tliomselves whether tlie syllabus is an 
ex mthcdrA papal utterance, and so to be rc- 
gardeil as tie fide and infallible, in terms of the 
Vatican decree. 

See Mr Gladstone’s Vatican Decrees in their hearing 
on Civil Allegiance (1875); Cardinal Manning’s reply 
with tho saiue date and title, and tho Letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk; and, again, Mr Gladstone’s answer 
in Fa^tCrtuiSMi ( 1875). The text of the syllabus will bo 
found in SchatTs Creeds of Christendom^ vol. ii. 

Syllosrisin. See Looic. 

Sylphs. in the fantastic system of tho Paracel- 
sists, are the elemental spirits of the air, just as 
tlie salamanders are of (ire and the gnomes oi earth. 
They hold an intermediate place oetween imma- 
terial and material beiims. They eat, drink, speak, 
move about, beget children, and are subject to 
infirmities like men ; but, on the other hand, they 
resemble spirits in being more nimble and swift in 
their motions, while their bodies are more diaphan- 
ous than those of the human race. They also 
surpass the latter in their knowledge, both of the 
piesent and the future, but have no soul, and when 
they die nothing is left. In form they are ruder, 
taller, and stronger than men, but stand neare.st 
to them of all the elemental spirits, in consequence 
of which they occasionally hold intercourse with 
human creatures, being especially fond of children 
and of simplci harmless people ; they even marry 
with our race, like the llndincs and the (inornes, 
and the children of such a iiniorr liave souls ami 
belong to the human race. In common usage the 
term sylph is applied to a graceful maiden — a 
change of meaning probably owing to the popu- 
larity of Pope’s Itape of the IjocJc^ which introuuccd 
the term into the world of fashion and literature. 
For although oven in Pope the sylph that guards 
Relimla is masculine, yet the poet so refined and 
etherialised his spiritual agents that ^ they soon 
came to be identical with ideas of feminine grace 
aiul beauty. 

HylU a narrow island, 2.3 miles long, off the >vest 
coast of Sleswick, with a jiopulation of 3000, many 
Frisians. The chief town is Keitum. 

Sylvester, name of three popes. — Sylvester I. 
(314-.33o) is claimed to Have baptised Constantine 
the Great, and to have received from him the 
famous Donation. He was canonised, his day 


falling on December 31. — Sylvester II., whose 
name was Gerbert, was born at Aurillac in 
Auvergne alnnit 950, and early acquired from his 
extraordinary attainments in philosophy, but espe- 
cially in mathematic.s and chemistry, the reputa- 
tion of being in league with the Devil. Made 
ablK>t of Bobbio by Otto IT., be opposed the papal 
claims at the Synod of Khelins (991), hut after- 
wards became reconciled with the pope, and (v'as 
made Archbishop of Ravenna (998), from which 
he climbed into the papal chair in 999, which he 
filled till his death in l(M)3. His Lcitexs were edited 
by Olleris ( Clermont, 1867 ). See the works thereon 
by J. Havet (1889) and Boubnov (1889), and the 
studies by Wcriicr (1878), Nagl (1888), and Weis- 
senborn (1888). — Sylvester III. (1044-46), Anti- 
pope to Benedict IX., set aside at the Synod at 
Sutri. 

Sylvester, Jamks Joseph, matbematician, was 
Iwrii ill London, 3d September 1814, studied at Sb 
John’s College, Cambndge, and was successively 
professor in University College, London, in the 
Univer.sity of V’irginia, at Woolwich, in the John 
Hopkins t^niversiiy, and at Oxford (Savilian pro- 
fe.s8or, 1883“94); and he published many memoirs, 
received many medals and honours, was 
D.C.L., F.U.S., and fellow of many foreign 
academies. He died 15th March 1S97. See the 
notice by Cayley in Nat are, vol. xxxix. 

Sylvester, Joshua, was born in 1563. His 
life was diviiled betwixt merchandise and poeti*y, 
blit in neither did he achieve success. Of liis orig- 
inal works the human memory retains no trace, 
save perhaps only in the title of the poem pub- 
lished about 1620. entitled Tobacco Battered and 
the Pipes Shattered by a Volley of Holy Shot thun- 
dered from Mount lielicon ; but in virtue of the 
great though sliort-lived popularity obtained by 
his English version of tlie Divine fFee/tS and WorKS 
of Du Bartas he lives in literary history a kind of 
shadowy life. He led a somewhat wandering 
existence, and died at Middelbiirg in IlollantI in 
1618. His Woi ks ( 1641 ) were reprinted by Grosart 
in the ‘Chertsey Worthies Library ’ (1878). 
Sylviaclir. See Warbler. 

I^ylviciiltiire* See A unonreuLTu rk. 

Symbiosis (Gr., ‘living together’), a bio- 
logical term introduced by De Bary to denote 
certain kinds of physiological partnership between 
organisms of diilerent kinds. Consortism is 
synonymous. As there are many kinds of organic 
a.ssociatioii, it is convenient to 'restiict the term 
syiuhiosis to such intimate and complementary 
partnerehips as exist bctu cen algoid and fungoid 
elements in lichens, or between unicellular Algae 
and Radiolaiians. In organic nature there is no 
isolation ; no organism lives or dies to itself ; there 
are countless vital associations, some very indirect 
and external — e.g. the mutual dependence of some 
flowers and insects — others very direct and inti- 
mate, as in the symbiosis of Algie and Kadiolarians. 
It often liappens that two organisms live together 
without there being any apparent vital bonds 
between them ; thus, Diatoms may be ‘epiphytic* 
on Alga' ; Alga*, lichens, mosses, ferns, orchids, 
&c. are often epiphytic on trees ; inany Algae are 
‘epizoic’ on animals — e.g. those which live among 
tho hairs of sloths ; ami one animal ina}’ be epizoic 
on another, as sponges often are on zoophytes. 
Again, there may be external partiiershins, such 
as those between pilot-fish and shark, or oetwoen 
beef-eater hinls and wild cattle. Tliese suggest 
cases of mutualism or Conimensalism (q.f”.), such 
os tho partnership between certain hormit-crahs 
and. sea-anemones. Probably the constants occur- 
rence of colonies of the Alga Aiiabiena in the 
leaves of the aquatic plant Azolla is a similar 
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partnership. Alike in symhiosi.s iiinl in cominrn- 
saliMit the partncnslnpH are atlvanta^jcons to hoili 
of the associated organisin'*, anrl are tliendore to he 
distinguished from Parasitism (q.v.), in which the 
benefit is all on one side. It is useful to dis- 
tinguish these flifierent grades ef asso<nat ion, hut 
it eannc>t be protended that the distinctions are 


AjMirt from lieliens, the partnership of nni- 
cidliilar Algje with Ihidiolarians is lln3 Iwst-known 
case of symbiosis. The partiier A lg:ii — known for 

a hmg time as ‘ yellow cells ’ usetl to he variously 

interpreted as roprodiiclive cells, seeret<»ry cells, 
reserve stores, jmrasitc's, and so on ; hut the 
re.seareh('s of (je.ddes, Hraiult, and others demon- 
strated their algoid and truly s\mhiotie. nature. 
They hav'e a cc‘1luh:se wall (exc<‘pfc in tlie Aeari- 
thomelri<lie among nadiolaiiaiis), a nucleus, t\so 
pigments, of which (uie is at least closely nnalogmis 
to the onlinary chlorophyll of plants ; tliey are.-ihhi 
to live ami multiply after removal from their host 
or after its d<'al Ii ; in sunlight th<*y oxygen 

ami form starch ; they mullij)ly ;i..s <lo free iiui- 
cellular Alga*. Piom his experiments (iedde.s 
inferred that the stuvcli forme<l hy the .Alga* may 
be ahsoj h(*d ])y llie Hadiolarians ; that ^^h^'ll they 
die tlie Alga^ are digested hy Ilnur ]»artm*rs ; tliat 
during life tliey a))Sorh carhonie acid ami nilro- 
gj.’iious waste from tlic Uailiolarians and in tiiiii 
liberate oxygen which may accchnate the vital 
functions of their hearers. It seems lliat the 
jiartnership is tlistinctly advantageous, for the 
Algjo nourish and multiidy, ami those lladio- 
lariariH which are without Alga^ are few and mneli 
less com I noil than the vast majority wlji<‘Ii exliihit 
symbiosis. Bramlt’s results are for the most [)art 
in agreement with those- of (Jeddes, tlioiigli di- 
vergent on some points t)f details. 'I'he Alg;e may 
belong to a distinct genus (/oovantlielhi of Jhamit, 
Pliilozoon of Geddes), or may he simply the swarm- 
spores of various olive green soaweetls. i 

Similar symbiotic AIg.e occur in some Fora- 
ininifers, in several C<clentenites, esp<?eially other- 
wise colourless sea-anemones, and, according to 
Geddes, in some speei(js of the Turhelhiiiaii Gon- 
voluta. Bramlt maintains tliat in the fresh-water 
sponge (SpoTigilla) ami in the fresh-water Hydra 
tnwe are symlnotic Alga* of tln^ genus Xooeldorella, 
but Ray Laukestcr lias .shown to the satisfaction 
of most naturalists that the pigmentcil bodies in 
those animals are no more .symhi<»tic Alga; than 
are the green corpuscles in the leaf of a Imttereun. 
Many marine sponges are infested hy various kimis 
of Algje, but we do not know that tliey exhibit Jiny 
real synibio.sis. 

^ III regar<l to some green Protozoa there is much 
dispute wJiether the green colour is due to chloro- 
phyll bodie.s or to symhintic Algie. Some forms — 
e.g. Stentor pol fpnorphuSy Coleps viridiSy Opliry- 
dium viridCy and Vorticella chlorostigtna — also 
occur in a colourless .state. Some observers regard 
the lioilies as Alga*, others as chlorophyll corpuscles. 

‘ Zooehlorelhe,’ found in sjiceies of I'arania'cium, 
Stentor, and Stylonichia, have been luonounced by 
good authorities symbiotic forms of the Protocoeeus- 
like Ch 1 Orel 1 a, ^ which have also been discovcrctl 
living freely. Thus it apiioars that, while many 
ca.scs of symbiosis are imlubitable, there are other 
cases in regard to whicli judgment must be for a 
time suspended. 

See Commensalism, Epiphytes, Lichens, Para- 
8ITI0 Animals ; O. Hertwi^, Die <S',(/ia6i{»sc ( Jona, 1883) ; 
Geddes, Nature, xxv. (1882); Brandt, Arckiv. f. Ahat, 
u, PhusiH, ( 1882 ), and Mittheitungen Ztml. StaL Neapd, 
iv. (1883) ; Ray Lankester, Nature, xxvii. (1882). 

Symbol (Gr. symholon, *a sign’) is sometimes 
used of arbitrary or other conventional marks ( os 
of letters of the alphabet, numbers, &c.) which 


I greatly abbreviate inothods of scientific expression, 
■ as in algehni and imithematics, and especially in 
j eliemi^try ifor eliemical symbols, see CHEMISTRV, 

• ArtiMic TjiKoiiv). Alchemy and Astridogy (q.v.) 
j raised a large crop syinlmls; from the latter 
astronomy lavs derived not a few. Rut .symbol is 
jiow usually ulmo.st sym)U 3 'mous with emblem— a 
eoneretc and ^ isihle figure .stamlirig for something 
monil. intellcM-tual, oi- religious. A lion is the 
symbol of eouragt', a l;imh<»f meekm'ss, Greek 
and Roinnn niyihology pnulueod a large number of 
sMwhols* llie Vritleiit ol N«'}»lijn*', the peacock of 
duno, Ac. I’jiily Ghri.stiaii syinhol ism -originat- 
ing mainly ifi a- (»riM*k (‘olony in Itomo -niay he 
traced in llie Gat jiee.mhs, ;nid an outline of its 
developnuMit has ho(Mi alrc'Utly .sfiiteheil in the 
article GataC’omiis. The gri‘,ale.-l minilier of 
synihols are those wliitli rejjicsent Ghri‘'t some 
men; hateis or eomhinatiori.s ot hu (ms, .as the Mono- 
gram (q.v.), eoni]H)sed of A ami S2, of IX and 
(for ilivisioH ; see* Ginissl, of IllX (initials of 
ft'suH.'i), (.)f anoiln*r kind is (lie \\t»rd IXOTi!, tlic 
Gieek work for li.sh, tiio sevan.-il Jotters .standing 
ior the initial letters of the (Jreek woi'ds 'Jyjoov^ 
X/*(<rTo 5 Hfou TiAs XtoT/;/>. Th<‘ svinlsd of a juelured 
fi'h is also used for Ghiist ; arid .some contend that 
this synihol, for whatever rcjison, wa.s in nse before 
the aero.’-li<* word was invi'iited or thought of. Then 
(here arc pictures of tin* (Jood She]»herd, (lie True 
A’inc*, Ac. (se** also Sai NT ). So imiumenihle deviee.s 
synilxdised facts of (diiisliaii hi.'story, or ast>eet.s 
of (^hristian truth. In lier litiial (lie Honniii 
i^alholic (’Imreh has giv('n eopiou.s exttression to 
religioiLs ay m holism., Tii areliiteelurt* also .syni- 
holisni appears in the cruciform sliai>e of ehunrhes, 
in Orienlatioii (q.v.), \c. In theological langinige 
it slionld also he noted that- symbol soinetiine.s 
means, like tin* Greek ftt/iuho/fm, a etee<l ; hence 
.symliolie.s is the .study of the history ami contents 
of Ghristian creeds. 

On symbolism ia .irt, s<‘e Mr-s Jamosetn’s Sarr<d uud 
Lcgendartf Art, the last volume, hy Hiiscnb<‘th, of Bur- 
ing-()!oidd’.s ldr*A of thr Saiutst (1S72 02), Miiriter's 
Sitinhi/tft’r (1825), Aiilrer’s S>tniboIh)ne Jtt b'gicux ( KS.'iOh 
q’yrrwIiitt’B Teaching of the l^rintitire (Jhurch (1873), 
ISliss Twiniiig’a Sf/tuho/s (uui EmUnns (1885), element’s 
I Christian Sifudmls { Boston, 188(>), AIi.s.s .Stoke.s’s tnuisla- 
tion of Di<lron\s Christian Jco/iof/rajihg (lS8(i), AJJen's 
Earftf Christian Sj/mbof isia in iireat Jiritain and Ireland 
(1887), llulmc's iSgmtjolisfn. in Christian Art (J80J ). 

Syine» James, surgeon, was horn, tlie son of a 
Fife hiwyer, in Ediiihnrgli, 7tli November 1799, and 
receivetl a tlnmnigh e<liieation in arts and medicine 
in the niiiversity of that city. Liston appointed 
him anatomical demonstrator. In 1818 he an- 
iioiineed in Annalti of Philosophy a meliiod of 
making waterproof cloth by means of caoiitelionc 
<lis.soIve«l in coal-tar naphtha — a ]»roees.s for which 
;i pjiteiit wjis taken out hy Mjieintosli of Glasgow. 
From 1823 to 1832 he lectured on suigery, and, 
when refused a surgical appointment in the Edin- 
burgh Inlinnary, he established Mirito House 
Hospital at his own expon.se, wdierc* he delivered 
a clinical course from 1 821) to 1 833. In 1831 appeared 
Ids well-known treatise on 7Vfc Excision of Diseased 
Joints ; and in 18,32 his Pi'inciplcs of Surgery, which 
went tlivough many editions, and which estahlisluid 
his reputation as a teacher of the first rank. ^ In 
183.3 he was elected to the chair of Clinical 
Surgery in the university, and in 1838 he was 
appointo<l surgeon in ordinary to the Queen in 
Scotland. In 1848 he gave up his Edinburgh chair 
to fill that vacated in London by the <leath of 
Liston ; hut collegiate misunderstandings inducetl 
him, after five mouths, to return to Edinburgh, 
where he was reappointed to his old ch.air. Hifl 
life aliounded in controversies As an operator 
Syme had no superior ; as a teacher he luad no equal. 
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His innovations in the practice of his art were 
I characterised by so much ingenuity, controlled by 
such scientific caution, that they were everywliere 
adopted. One of tlie best known of his pupils, 
Dr John Brown, terms him {Horce Subsecivas^ i.) 
the * best and ablest and most beneficent of men,* 
and the greatest surgeon Scotland ever produced. 
He further calls his spoken or written style * the 
perfection of terse clearness,* Syine was a contrib- 
utor to the Monthly Medical Journal ^ and was also 
the author of treatises on Diseases of the Itectum^ , 
on the Pathology atid Practice of Surgery (1848), 
on Strictm'e ojtne Urethra and Fistula in Perinco 
(1849), on Incised I Pounds, S:c. Ho died June 
26, 1870, See the Memoir by Dr Paterson ( 1874). 

Symington, William (1703-1831 ), one of 
the inventors of Kteam-navigation. See SHIP- 
BUILDING, Vol. TX. p. 402. 

Symmacliiis, Quintus Aurelius, a dis- 
tinguished Roman orator, who flourished from 340 
till 402 A.D.. was educated in Claul, and became 
prefect of Rome in .384 un<ler Theodosius the Great, 
consul in 391. He was sincerely devoted to the 
ohl religion, but his purity and nobility of character 
were worthy of the liighest Christian type. His 
extant writings consist of ten books of Letters, 
throe panegyrics on Valentinian I. and Graiian, 
and fragments of six senatorial orations. The 
fragments of the orations were first discovere<l by 
Cardinal Mai in a palimpsest, ]»art of which is at 
Milan, part at the Vatican, ami were successively 
published in 1815 and 1825. ^Many corrections were 
made in the collation made by O. Seeck, which 
were followed in the edition included in the 
Monnmenta Germanire Histuriea (vol. vi. Berlin, 
1883). See Morin’s £tude ( Paris, 1847). 

Symoilds John ADDixciTox, English man of 
letters, was born at Bristol on 5th October 1840, 
was educated at Hanxiw and Balliol College, 
Oxford, won the Newdigate prize, and was elected 
a Fellow of Magdalen College in 1862. His first 
book. Introduction to the Study of Dante (1872), 
was a sort of commentary on the great Ttalian’s 
poem ; it was followed by a lautlable endeavour to 
present in readable English the results of the 
investigations of scholars in Greek learning — 
Studies of the Greek Poets (2 vols. 1873-76). But 
his most notable achievement is The Ilenaissancc in- 
Italy, a history of an eventful period written in a 
highly polishe<l style, with fairly good judgment, 
and an extensive knowledge of the actom and 


events of the epoch described. It embraces four 
parts and a couple of su] ►piemen tary volumes — 
The Age of the Despots ( 1875), The Eevioal of Learn- 
ing ( 1877), The Fine Arts ( 1877 ), Italian Literature 
(2 vols. 1881), and 'The Catholic Ileaction (2 vols. 
1886). Shakespeare's Predecessors in the English 
Drama, published in 1884, contains the results of 
thoughtful study in English literature. Symon<ls 
has written, besides the Looks named, two or three 
volumes of travel sketches in Italy and elsewhere ; 
the monographs Shelley and Sir Philijt Sidney for 
the Engli^i Men of Letters series and Ben Jonson 
for the English Worthies series ; a translation of 
the Sonnets of Michaelangelo a?id Campanella 
(1878), one of Benvennto Cellini’s autobiography, 
and an interesting collection of students’ Latin 
songs of the 12th century under the title of Wine, 
Women, and Song; Mediaeval Songs in English 
Verse (1884); Life of Michaelangelo (2 Vols. 
1892); some volumes of verse; and an account of 
liis enforced residence at Davos ( 1892). He died at 
Rome, 18th April 1893. See his Miscellanies ( 1895 ) ; 
and the biography by Horace F. Brown ( 1894). 

Sympalliy. See Antipathy; for the Sym- 
pathetic Powder, see Digby ; for the Sympathetic 
System, see Nervous System. 


Syniphony* in Music, a form of orchestral 
composition. The name was originally applied' to 
the purely instrumental portions of works pritnaiily 
vocal, under it being included overtures to operas 
and oratorios as well as ritornelli and the introduc- 
tions to clioriises and arias. It received its fimt 
restrictive meaning towards the end of the 17th 
century when, under Lulli and Alessandro Sjar- 
latti, the various instrumental pieces in the operas 
began to grow in importance : it was then reserved 
for the opening section or overture, wiiich con- 
sisted of a scries of contrasted movements without 
definite rule as to their number or arrangement. 
Subsequently a plan, attributed to Lulli and known 
as the ‘ ouvertiire h la maTli^re francaise,’ prescribed 
' three movements, the fii-st and third slow and the 
middle one qui(‘k and bright. Its place wa.s 
eventually talven by the * Italian overture/ in 
which the three movements were retained bub in 
invei'se order, the first and last being ouick and the 
second slow. This form was identical with that of 
I the clavier-sonata, to which, however, the overture 
long remained inferior in respect of the internal 
structure of its movements, few composers caring 
to show themselves at their best in pieces to which 
talkative audiences paid little heed. As a furtlier 
result of .such inattention it seemed to be forgotten 
that the overture should fitly foreshadow the woik 
which it preceded ; its material, consequently, 
became distinct and indejiendent, so that it was 
only natural that the best examples should in 
course of time find their way into the con cert -room, 
where they met with a more courteous reception. 
A new outlet being thus ju-ovidtal, original works 
were soon forthcoming; and with the liberation of 
the symphony from its operatic sniToundirigs its 
development as an abstract form of art may be said 
to have begun. Meanwliile the reinforcement of 
the ordinary stiinged orcliestra by certain wind- 
instniments introduced fresh possibilities of ex- 
pression which reacted on the material of which 
the movements were composed. Jii some of 
Stamitz’ symphonies a fourth movement is also 
found in the shape of a minuet and trio ; and with 
tills the external outline reaches completion. It 
was not, however, until 1788, the year in which 
Mozart wrote his greatest examples, that the 
I .symphony attained the rank of an important wtMk 
of art. In these three works, the E flat, G minor, 
and C major .svmphonies, an extraordinary advance 
is visible both in ex])ression and in richness of 
instnimental eflect. Haydn, though born nearly 
twenty years before Mozart, wrote his most im- 
portant symphonies during the eighteen years he 
survived his younger contemporary. But the 
symphony was brought to its most perfect stage of 
development by Beethoven. Not on^ did he deter- 
mine the constitution of the orchestra and expand 
and elaborate tho existing features of the different 
nioveincnts (see Beethoven, Vol. II. p. 40), 
but to all this he added in his subject-matter a 
depth of human emotion such as hitherto had never 
come within the scope of musical expression. Tho 
essential oualities of his music are nobility of 
thought allied to perfection of detail, and a true 
balance lietween material and forn?. The Eroica, 

C minor, and A major stand as the most perfect 
examples of the classical symphony, and also mark 
the close of the classical period. For, as the perfec- 
tion of the symphony was due to the increased 
value of the subject-matter, it was natural when 
the emotional domain of music became still more 
extended that compo.ser8 should find theinselves 
somewhat circumscribed by the limitations of the 
old form. Beethoven himself is an instance of 
tliis, for in the 9th Symphony he substitutes for the 
usual Jiiiale an elaborate choral setting of one of 
Schiller’s odes. Succeeding w’riters have mostly 
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aimed at a com^noniiae between tlieir poetical 
instinots and their regard for conventional tnle. 
Among such may be inefl tinned SchulMirt, S|;iolii% 
Berlioz, Half, and Schumann, the woi k of the lost 
being the most important. MendeWohn was con- 
tent with the true classical form. Th<‘. same 
may he said of Brahms, who, however, has enriched 
it with so many iritere.sting an<l eharaeterislic 
featuxe.s as to conslitnte an departure. 

See the article by Dr C. Hubert tl. Tany in (.irove's 
Dictionary of M nsic. 

Syilllllc^'ades* j^ee A la ; o.n a i ts. 

8yilll»toill.s. See J)1A(.N(».SJS, Mr.nn'iN!:. 

SyilllffO^lir (Ur. ’^ynayoffc^ ‘ assctublv/ nr 
‘ place of assembly,’ aiiswiM to Hel». oj- 

bcth-hahhenciiciJt ), a dewi.-^h place of \sor'^hi)>. I'lio 
ovif;in of this inslitutitni ir> probably to be tr;v<*<‘d 
to the perbxl of tlie Jiab\ l«>uian captivity, altliou^di 
tra<litioii linds it in tbe patriarelial limes. AVlam, 
throngb ICzra’s ifistrijiiicnlaHt\ , tin* a.n< icut order 
of tilings was restored in Judea, s\ naua>gnes wete 
established in all the ^o^\■ns for the lienelit of (lujse 
wdio couhl not take part ofteiier Ilian three times a 
year in tln^ \\orship of ilu> temjde :i.t. JeiusaJem, 
and a sp<‘( ial ritual of readings und ]tra\eis wa^ 
instituted. From the time t)f the .Maee.ih«*es u(* 
find them (*\eu in all the villages; and Jos<‘phiis, 
Fliilo, the New J\*slainent, tlie Mi-hna, ami the 
Talmud constantly allude to tliem. (.’ouinnm 
]>rayer and religious insi i uelion A\ere tlie. ])urpo><* 
for whi(di tlie people lh»‘ie met. The Sabhalhs and 
feast <1 ays wme the principal tinu's on which the 
faithful a.ssemhled in them; Hu'k* were, shoit 
•services also on Momhu s and 'rhiii-.<hu s ; and the 
.synagogues coutiibiited more than anything el,<<* to 
till? people’s steadfast adherence to Dieir redigion 
and liberty. At the same lime they gradually nn 
(lermined the priestly and aristoer.'i,l ic eb'inent that 
gathered round the temple, its gorgeous worship and 
kingly revciim's. Kreeted out of tlie common funds 
or free gifts of the community, the syiingoguo had 
also to be supported by taxes and donations. All 
profane doings wme strictly |)r<ihibitt*d in it ; even 
as to dress tlie reveri'iice itue to the place was 
enforced as rigi«Ily tas possible. ft represented 
in miniature the form of the temple, itself an 
enlan^ed ty|»e of tluj tabernacle ; tlm faees of the 
congregation were lurmal toward.s J<*rusaloiu. At 
the e.xtreino eastern emi was the holy ark, eonlaiii- 
iiig several copies of the f’entateueh, from which 
the ]»eriodieai readings were chanted. Not far 
from tliis was susjieiided the ever hum iiig lamp. 
On a raised platform in the middle of the syna- 
gogue was the place of tlie reader or preacher. The 
women sat separated from the men by a low parti- 
tion. The attains of the .synagogue were adininis- 
tered by a board of ‘ ancients ’ or * elders,* fit whose 
head .stood a chief or principal {JitUh hahkcncselh ; 
Gr. archisynayoffos). This college managed the 
inner att'airs of tlie .synagogue, and hail even the 
jioyver of cxconnnunieatioii. There was an otticiat- 
ing minister [sfieliach tzibbu?'), wlio.se ottice it was 
to recite tlie praj’crs aloud. The headle, or chazzan 
(sometimes translated ‘ niiiiLster ’), had the general 
charge of the sacred place and it.s books ami imjile- 
ments. He bad W) present the scroll to the reader, 
and assist on other Occasions. During the yveek- 
days ho Jiad to teach the children of the town or 
village. This name of chazzan, hoyvevcr, at a later 
period came to designate the officiating minister, 
and it has retained that meaning until this day. 
Almoners or deacons collected and distributed tlic 
alms. It need hardly he pointed out that the 
organisation, rites, and iiioiles of yvorship of the 
Cliristiaji^ church in many respects closely re- 
sembled, if they were not modelled on, those of the 
synagogue. 
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Seo the articles Jkws. SANnKUHtM, IbiBBT; and 
Schtiror's HiHory of the Jewhh l\'op!e in the Time of 
iVivist (Kng. trans. h vols. For the Ko-calle<i 

‘Great Syjiugogiiu’ of l!20 men fabled to hny'e reiuodellcd 
the Jewish polity aftor tbe return from Babylon, see EzitA. 

Synclliie. Sec Anticlixi:. 

SyiirrC'tisHl, n t«‘nn ib rivctl from the habit 
uUrilnited to tin* uiiciem (‘n'luusof lighting fiercely 
annujgst- tlimn.sclv tv, Imr combiiiiiig resolutely 
;lgaill.*^t common i-Mmujil eniuuie.s, emm* to he iisell 
ol ili<*ologirai ci>m])roii»is<' botwi-i ii (’atholics ami 
l*)ol»*.st;iiits, Im-immcfi I.utluinu- uml IJefoinictl. 
Hut thr ,sy liei ot i>l i*' e«Mil j i »\’t i Ma-. witliin tlu* 

. LutlM-iiin ('hiiieli; tli(* Higli J.iitbei.ni parly eliarg- 
[ ing ( ‘alixtu'v ' ij. \ ;Lh(i In- ‘-<-liool il li iicrei ’vni. 

SyillliOcltCt origin, illy 'a (‘•nin< il ot swulir-s’ (a 
Ici 111 variou'-l > usetl toi muuioip.ii uml ot b«*r inm*- 
ti4Uiai io*.. p i- in tin* eoniinei cin 1 \\<nltl uppli-M] t(, aji 
;issijt*iat ion ot niercha nl-' otlH’!-. loj ilic j»iiij>ose 
«d t.irrving lirmiigli >nn\(- gio.'t m iinpoilaii! entt‘i- 
pris**, oi for -<-«*iuing a. Uiml of .uliln-ial !iiono]iol> 
in llie ])iodin*l ion supply nt ^oim* cfniimoiiit y. 
riie giadual acviniiii];' I ion of impnilani imlu-'t i ies 
in llie liiimis t>f a. fi w lai»;(' lii rii'^ y\itli eiioi Minus 
eapital, ;ui«l the <‘on MMjnciit eoiiipctiu<jii ami eut 
ling of |*.m 1 to (ho foiiiiatioii of '-v mlie.ates 

iimlor the iiaim* ol ‘liu.-ts' or ‘ com hinaf ion-.,' to 
ooinhiiio tlic iii:i nag(*inon I of IIicm- oompoting liiiiis 
umlcr om* lioad, ami .'-o to (.'oniiol out|ml ami juice.s. 
'I’ht: comhinaiion of the juincipal sew irig-1 Int^ad 
mamifaetuieiN in Biilain uM«l<‘r the a.impioe^ of tin* 
guuir liim of -I. \ \\ (.’oat,-- (oapilai, f in,<n)o,0(Mi) ; 

I ( ’alien pi iuloix' tiou (oomhiiiiug ,sist> 

til Ills; capital, t’S.'JOO.OpO; ; \'icais, •‘son, \ .\la\im 
{caj)itiil, .€(). IrVhOiHM ; the imperial Tolan*co ( *om- 
])any, yyhieii sui-eessfully le-i'^tej tiio intru*-inn of 
tlic Aimuicaii ('ompanv inl(> llrilaiii t nominal 
c/ij)ilal, tTfi.Ot.MMMK)) ; ami the Ibjgli.-h Sewing 
(.’ottoii (’ompanv (.sey ciUeen linns, witli an issued 
ca,pital of f.*>, woU.UOO ), w lio also i»w'n all the ordinary 
shares of the American ddireml (’omj>;my, art* a few 
of the ]uim*ipal IJriti'-h eomhiiiations. In (J<*r- 
manyp Austria, Fiama.*, and Kussia .also such syndi- 
cates ^ which t«ake the form of agi<.‘emenLs between 
imlci>eiident lirnis for ib'linite peii<Mls) luo found in 
neailyall the imporlanl induslries. In ( Ji'iiminy, 
I’ljuice, and Kussia they are legal, )»ut th<*ir position 
is not, <jiiite so secure in Austiia. But it is in the 
Fiji((*d Stales (h;it t hese .syndicates liaM* reached 
their most s( iij)endou.s ile\ clopmejil. J'he enor- 

mous size of many of the imlividual linns, ami 
the amount of cajutal aln-.ady umler tiieir control, 
maile it- a comjiaratively simple matter to iiitKMlncc 
the principle ol combination for self-jirolecliuii. ’i’be 
Standard Oil Trust- of lSS‘2 yvas the first of the* 
‘combines’ in .Vmcrica, and miginatcil tlic name by 
liamling over the shares of the eomhining eompaiiics 
to a body^ of trustees yvilli absolute control. 'J’lie 
‘ trust * organisation was, however, declared illegal 
in lSt)2, and the layv yvas evaded liy thej lnist<*eH 
acting a.s ilirectors of the sepaiate comp.'inies 
in iiiii.son. A later form of organisation is when 
the syndicate company lioMs a majoiity of the 
shares of the eomldning coinpanii's and iippoints 
the directors. 'I'lie I’nited St.ates Steel Cojpora- 
tion (eapital, .Sl,43-,B(>‘>JW>t)) ; the International 
Mercantile Marine roinpany (capital, 5i<19o,OOtt.UO(l), 
organised by Mr J. 1*. Alorg.an to control the 
Atlantic shiiiping traile, vAmeiiean and British; 
the United Slates Shipbuilding (’omjuuiy (cajutal, 
S175,(K)0,0U0); the Consolidated Tobacco Coiiijiany 
( cajutal,.^! 87, .S40, OOP); tliel)iamondMatchCoini>any 
(capital, $14,7.>U,0(M)), yvliicb lias acquired control 
of Home of the ju iiicipal British firms, are amongst 
the notable Americ.'in cxanijdes. In the belie! that 
such great organisations controlling the manufac- 
turing and coniinercial indinstries of the country 
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must eventually prove injunons to the interests of 
the coiuriiunity at large, President lioosevelt sought 


the coiuriiunity at large, President lioosevelt sought 
(1 902-3 ) to introduce legislation for the regulation 
of tlio trusts, and found large sumiort in the coun- 
try ; while the trusts, powei-ful in politics as in 
business, resisted these efforts to the utmost. 

See Stock-exchange, MoNoronY; J. W. Jenka, Tht 
Trust ProbU’m (1900); J, R. doa Paasos, Coinmereial 
Trusts ( 1902) ; G. L. Bolen, Plain Facts as to Trusts and 
Tariff (1903); G. Dolloans, De V Accaparement (1903); 
J. Gruiizel, ifeber Kartelle {\\i03), 

SyilCrffisiny a deviation from the Angusiin- 
ianisiii of Luther and tiie first stage of the 
Keformation u hicli was reganled as a foi’iii of 
Semi- Pelagian] m (see Pelacjius). Melanchthon, 
who latterly t.iught expressly that the Imman 
will has ‘the po\\L*r of seeking grace,’ and that 
in the work of grace there is co-operation hotween j 
the Holy Spirit and man’s will, was the chief repre- 
sentative ot syneigism. 

Syiiesilis^ IJishop of Ptolemais in the Libyan 
Pentai)olis, aeteil also the various j>ai ts of soldier, 
tliploinatist, oiator, [diilosojtlier, and jioct. lioiii 
at Lyrene about .‘17o A. I)., he stndit'd at Alexandiia 
under Hypatiti (<i.v.), wliose intluence over him 
proved iifehnig. lie nlsu stmlied in Athens; and 
he returned to the Pentapoliw, jeso}\ed to spend 
his life in study, hunting, an<l the othei pursuits of 
a counlvy gentleman. Appointed a ilelegate from 
Cyveiie to the Kmneiov Arcadius at Lonstaniinople, 
he remained in that city for three yeais. Theie, 
under the \eil of a eonllict lietween Osiris and 
Typhon, who pei sonify (Jood and Evil, he wiote 
an allegory desciihing the eontest then going on 
hetNNeeu Auvelian and the Sc\thian (iaiiias; iii- 
eideiitally dealing with the (luestion why God 
pel mils evil, and ilelays so long to intcrfeic. 
ilis jieiilous lionieward vo^\age fioni Alexandiia 
S^Miesius <lesciii>ed in along and deliglitful letter. 
About 403 he mauied; and dining these years 
he wiote his treatise (^onarHUHj Dtmuis, a half- 
hiiiles(|iie essa^ , 'I'hv Praise of Jittfdncbii (lie w’as 
bald liiniself), his iJluHy or on Self disnphne, 
ting foith his ideal of the philosopliei, tlie second 
part of his hook on Pro> idciicc, siwcral ami 

a great many leltcis. pcficefiil peiiod was 

interiiipted l»y war. The Lih^an nomails made 
laid.s upon the feitile Pentapolis ; theie weie no 
sohliers at reiie, hut Sn iiesius laised a tioop ol 
Noluiileeis. 'riie lielpless goxeinoi (’eiealius tied ; 
LyieiK' wa.s besiigeil, ami SMiesiiis had to organise 
and iliiect the defence of the city. 

Itp to this time Synesiiis ajmears before us a.s a 
man of letters, steepeil in Greek literature and 
philosophy, and st.aiidiiig cpiite outside of 
Christ iaiiity. Doubtless the horrors of war and har- 
haiian inva>*ion foic<*d n])on his mind the wcakne'^s 
of Xcoplatoiiisiii. Ill 409 the people of Ptolemais, 
fearing the appointment of a eorrupt governor, 
fixed on S.Miesiiis as their bishop. Synesius w'as 
most unwilling ; in Kp. lOo he tells his dilliculties 
and scruples; hut at last he yielded, and wua 
cousecrate<l at Alexandria in 410. From this 
time to his deatli his life w^as burdened ami 
weigheil down by constant jnivate troubles and 
public calamities." On his return to Ptolemais he 
found the new' goNernor Androniciis playing the 
tyrant, boldly excommunicated him, and secured 
liis lecall. As a bishoj) Synesius acted with great 
prmlence and decision, yet his conscience troubled 
liim, and he felt he had been presiiiiiptiiouR in 
undertaking such an office. The Aiisurians in- 
vaded the country, and Synesius had again to 
spend his nights on the ramparts and direct the de- 
fence. His only surviving child died. Synesins 
W'as broken with troubles, ami both his philosophy 
and his religion appeared to fail him in his need. 
The city w'as relieved, but lie fell ill ; and about 


413 he died. Hie last letter was written to Hy> 
patia, who retained all old affection and rever- 
ence. His last Hymn, with its humble prayer for 
deliverance from indwelling sin, contrasts strongly 
with the Neoplatonic doctrines of the earlier 
hymns. Hypatia’s name for him, ‘ the good 
of other people,* indicates the unselfislmess of 
his nature. Ilis 156 letters reveal to us a char- 
acter fascinating 6n many ways, a man open-eyed, 
of high spirit and awake to every call of duty, 
sound and healthy in hotly and mind, passionately 
fond at the same time of* intellectual pursuits anil 
of sport, not without vanity, but with no sensual 
element. In many w'ays lie reminds us of Charles 
Kingsley. ‘The Hymns show’ Synesius os the poet of 
Neoplatonism ; their keynote is the longing of the 
soul to nse to intelleetiial communion w'ith God. 

Sco editions by Turnebus (155.3), Migne (text inaccu- 
rate; 1859), Gernian trans. by Krabinger, accompanied 
by revised text and note.s ( 1825-50 ), and books on hJyne- 
sms by Druon (1859), Volkinanii (1809), and W. S, 
(Tawford, Stansius tin Hellene (1901). In Air Halcomb’s 
aiticio (Smith's Dietnnntrtf of ilirintutv Jiuujrd f)hii) las 
jihilobophical and religious belief, and in Miss A. (iardner's 
book (S. P.C.K., 1880) liis relation to the history of tlie 
time, are excellently descnbetl. 

SynoiL See (’oi'NriL, Pkksiiytkrianism. 
Synovial IHeillbraiie* which facilitates the 
gliding of a tendon of a muscle or of the integu- 
ment over a projection of bone ; see Joints, p. .‘150. 

Synthesis ( Gr. synf/tesisy ‘ a putting together ’), 
ill Chemistry, is a term applied, in contrast to 
Analysis (<|.v.), to the building up of coniiioiind 
substance.s from the elements they contain or from 
other compounds usually of less comph‘\ity than 
themselves. The term was foiinerly atiplied more 
particularly to the ‘artificial’ formation by the 
ordinary proceHSf‘H of the lalioratory of substances 
which w'ere at one time only obtainable as them 
selves products of the vital processes of plants 
or animals, or as derivatives from sueli jiroducts. 
Later the teim was especially applied to the laiild- 
ing up of complex caioon conijuniiids ; the gi eater 
part of modern organic chemistry consisting of 
such synthesis of new compounds of caihon. in 
the latest work on the synthetical methods for the 
jircparation of organic coinpounds (that by Elhs, 
see lielow ) the signification of the term has been 
still further restricted by the author (quite iiihi- 
taarily, however) to those ojieratioris only which 
give rise to com]>(>uiids resulting from a new' union 
of cjiibon with carlion. 

Syntheses of new' organic compounds are fre- 
quently the lesult of chance discoveries of new' 
leactioiis, hut a very' large number of such re- 
actions of more or less general applicability' have 
been studied and classified, so that a new' synthesis 
may he the lesult of a deliberate attempt to pro- 
duc(‘ a new' compound of a definite coiiqiosition. 
Siniilaily the constitution of an important com- 
pound occurring in nature, such as, for instance, 
an alkaloid, is often known with tolerable cer- 
tainty from the products yielded by it iii a series 
of decompositions, and the information which has 
been gained from the.se decompositions indicates 
the lines upon w'hicli an attempt at synthesis may 
he made with a fair jirospect <if success. The 
mode of juocedure indicated in tlie foregoing 
sentence has re.siiltetl in the synthetical or artificial 
proiluction of numerous substances useful in the 
arts, in medicine, for domestic purposes, &c. As 
instuiices of substances naturally occurring in, or 
obtainable from, jilants or animals, whicli have 
also been prepared synthetically', the following 
may he mentioned : indigo ; alizarine, the colouring 
matter from madder ; vanilline, the flavouring piin- 
ciple of the vanilla pods ; citric acid, the acid of 
leiiioiiH ; urea; uric acid, &c. Amongst the most 


famUiar of synth^lcally, prepared oompottnck not 
known oa oocuning naturally are a large nninber 
of the so-called coal-tar colours, sacchaiiue, and 
many other coal-tar products, &c. 

For further inforinatioii, any large text-book of chem- 
istry may be consulted ; for instance, iiosooc and ^chor- 
lemmer^s Trtatiftt on ChemiHrit. Special works on 
organic synthesis aro Lellmaim'.s Prjfficipien iier onjan,' 
ismen, Spnthen (1887) and Kli>s’s SimthctiHchL' Dantd- 
lungametkodcn der Kohlcnatojf-i'erbindnngcn (1889-01). 

Syntonill (also called Muscle Fibviu), a 
BU^tance akin to filuin, which is an important 
constituent of niusciilar tisHuo. See Mrsuijo, ]i. 
351, Fibkin, Pkoteids, and Anumal ( ■fiKMJsTiiY. 

is a markedly cotita;^ious, infective, 
and inocnlahlc <Hseasc. It gains enlr:inc<* at a 
wounded spot, and from thence gradually infects 
the body, it may manifest itself during tlie wlmle 
of the patient’s life, and is capa}»le of i>oifig traii-i- 
mitled to lheolis]>rijm. It has many aiialngio with 
the exanthemata, aiKi may he rt'i^arrled a?>t)iieof the 
mc>st imp(jrtant of I hat group. Syphilis (ol her than 
heretlitary) eaii oiil,\ ))e pnipagahsl hy dirert coii' 
tagion hy (he Irausmissiou <if the virus tljr<mgh 
some vessel or medium whicli luis recrujtly been 
eontaminal ed. It is mo>t commonly causet! hy 
impure sexual iiilertumr-e. As th<^ result <>f tliis, 
after a symplomless iiicuhalion jieriod of about 
three weeks, tliere forms at the |Kunl of inf<‘ctioii a 
single painless uleer, witli a liard cartilaginous base 
and scanty secretion known as the Vrinuu'g Stn\> — 
ffurif (*/iancrr. Associatetl with this a cluvug** is 
seen in the nearest glands into which the lyni 
j)hat.ics of the ule(‘rate«l snot discharge, and this 
change extends to all the lymphatic glatuls of the 
bo<ly. They are eJilarg(*<l, halh*t-like, painless, 
an<l do not become matted together as in ordi 
nary iullaiiimations. I’ln' sore ami glandular en- 
largement constitute the priinarg sfage of syphilis, 
and last from the date of inoculation for ahout 
cight w(Md\s. This is follf)wed hy the srrondtu'f/ 
d(ff/c. It may la; preceded hy malaise, head- 
ache, and fev(*r, and is characterised l»y skin erup- 
tions, varitible iii kind caud duration, Avliich arc 
symmetrical, do not itch, fade, and leave no tra<‘<i. 
Amongst the lirst is a hrowiiish-pink evanescent 
mottjing — Iiosfo/ff - on the chest, alMhiinen, and 
Hanks. This is succeeded hy a ]»apular rash, which 
in its turn frerpiently assumes a more scaly a])pear- 
ance — Psoriasla. Similar changes ;ire seen in 
the month, on the tongue, and alanit tlie anns, in 
tlie form of mucous patches, cracks, lissures, 
shallow ulcers, and ctnidyJoinata. The liair is 
frequently shed, and criisls form on the scalp. 
Syphilitic inllanunations of the eye car, 

testes, and periosteum also occur. 

The secondary symptoms on for about a 
couple of years, become more irregular in duration 
and chai’acler, and giailually cease as tlie perio<l of 
tlie tertiary stage develops. This may show itself 
long after the cessation of secomlary syinntoms. 
The disease is no longer contagious, hut the lesions 
Avhicli arise are much more serious to the patient. 
Masses of cells of low vitality, known as guniiiiata, 
non -vascular, with a pronouiieetl tendency to break 
down and ulcerflte, may arise in any of the 
tissues. Tliey' aro asymmetrical ami arc specially 
prone to affect the eonneclhe tissue, skin, bone, 
muscle, and viscera. They fre(jiiently simulate 
malignant tnmoui-s, and are a fertile source of 
many of the diseases of the brain and spinal cord, 
giving rise to epilepsy and various forms of 
paralysis. Tn some inslances tertiary syi>hilis is 
lifelong, and resists treatment most obstinately. 

The pjecise nature of the syidiilitic virus is at 
present utiknow'n. Tliere is reason to believe that 
a micro-organism similar to that of tubercle is the 
cause. This >vould seem to proliferate in the 


primary sore, to be earriod along tlte lynipiiaticB, 
and m to Infect the whole of the USsues. Attempts 
to exciso the sore have not met with success in 
preventing the tlLsease. Syphilis is one of the most 
freouent causes of abortion, and the infants of 
syphilitic parents show the manifestatioris of 
secondary syphilis in the form of skin eruptions. 
In more advam^ed life hereditary syphilis is recog- 
nised amongst other ihings hy the irregular and peg- 
shnped teeth, the depressed bn>ken-iike nose, and 
traces of intlammaliou of the cornea. It is iiofe- 
Avorthy that tin* muiher sometime.s displays no 
I evhlence of the trouble, lier cliildioii cannot infect 
i her, AvJiihi tla*v may readily infect their nurse and 
; other healtljy penph* with whom tijey are l)iongIil in 
; contect. 

{ The tr<‘atment of syphilis r'*(jnires that )ue 
j should aid tlie tdimination of Ihe disea-e, enmhat 
! the anremia c MUsed h\ it, antagonise the temhmey 
I to tlie formation of gnmniata,, and pievent tlic 
spre.ad of the iriteciion. It is ner'f*xsary to winri 
; th(‘ ]>atienl that dining llm whole of the pi iniary 
I and secondary stages Ije is a cause of daiigei to 
' <»thers, and that, \\ hiU* his normal (‘vacuation-- are 
iniioetuil, the tli-'cliarges from any sor<' or ahuoletl 
i surface and his hhuid aie nu>sl vim lent. Ilinicc 
; tlie utmost- cart‘ mn^'i be taken to a\oid eontagion 
j tlirongh the incdinni of the utensils he nsrs at 
meal time, He should lead a regular life, 

taking due cvenise ami aMiiding strains and 
ex<‘e-HS of all kimU, 'I'lie ameniia and the syphilitic 
\ inis itself a.ie met hy tin* adininistratirni of mer- 
I cni v. 'I’his should be given in small doses over a 
' ]>ri>long<.Ml ])eriod. say of twelve toeightiaui months, 

I wilii fieijiient short hreaks. Hy this means the 
j .s(‘eomlary s\ mptoins are alleviated, and the tm tiary 
' stage iiia\‘ ht' juevented. 

! In lat<‘r secomlary t'rnptions iodide* of potassium 
I may he couihined with theinereurv, and in teitiary 

• comlilioiis the iodidf* alom^ is indicated, liarge 
: closes of iodi<le - JO or 15 grains thriccj a day — are 
{ freijuently lequiretl in l erehial and siunal sy}>liili.s. 

! 'rh<‘ patient who snHevs from syjdjilis should not 
j be allowed to niarr\ until he lias passed six monlliH 
I witliout showing any eviden<*e of secondary mis- 

• cdiief, and tiiat- too without taking mercury. At 
! le.isfc two yeai> shonM have elapsed .since lie con- 
! traded the disease. 

j In tin* event of a motlu'r producing syjiliilitic 
i children she' alone sliouhl he allowed to nurse them. 

1 As a rule sy))hilis i.s veiy ainenalile to treatm(*nt, 

' ]n-ovided the; iiatient he otherwi.se strong and leads 
I a regular life. Syphilis is a di.seasc; of remote 
[ antiquity, ami is found all over the globe. It is 
now probably lieeoming mueli milder in its ellects, 
although oeeasionally local oullireaks do occur 
Avhich dis]>lay all the malignancy which char- 
acterised it during the middle ages. 

The; extraordinary prevalence of this disrn'^e during 
the latter part of the l.htli century led to the iiiifoiiiuh d 
belief that it had come from the New AVorld with tlio 
Spanish navigators, tliough the nameJI/or/>us fTnl/icn.% or 
the Neapolitan Disease*, was that now commonly given. 
It seems ])rohabIe that at an earlier date, when its cause 
liad not heon recognised, it was often confounded A\ith 
other <li.scases, .such as leprosy. The word was borrowed 
from the name of a hero in Fracasloro's poem St/phifida 
Lihri III. For it.s hi.story and treatment (including 
Sgphiiisati 07 if a suggested method of .seeming a mild 
form of the illness and .subsequent prevention hy inocu- 
lation), see Iliiscr, (Uschirhte dcH M(dicins : Roseiihaum, 
Die Lustsnirhe im AWrtum (18<S8) ; and tlie Manuals hy 
Lancereaiix (1889), Xjce (1875), Cooper (bSSl), ITutcliin- 
son (1887), and Von Zcissl (New York, 1887). 

Syril (f»r. Syros), the most imj>ortant, though 
not the largest of tliat group of islamis in tlic 
/Kgeaii Sea known as the Cyclades {.see GnicKt’i-:). 
It is al>out 10 miles long by .5 broad, has an area 
of 42^ sq. ni., anti is hare, rocky, and not very 
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fertile. Its prosperity is of miite modern growth. 
During the \Var of Independence Syra remained 
neutral, hence many fugitives of commercial 
enterprise flocked thither from Cliios and other 
parts of (i recce. l*up. of island, l27,}SOO. The 
capital, Synii or licruwiipolia (]»op. is 

situalctl on a bay on the east side of the island. 
It rises terrace-wise from the shore, is well built, 
and is the seat of government for the Cvchules, and 
the S(;at of a Homan Catholic bishop. U'liis port is 
the chief commercial entrci>6t of the ^Kgean. Every 
year it imjiorts, principally manufactured wares 
(one-third of total), hides, grain an<l flour, yarns, 
timber, ii‘on, salt-fish, rice, ainl coal to the average 
value of £1,‘210,5(K) (£685,050 sui)plied by (ireat 
Hritaiu), and exports tobacco, €unery-stone,valoiiia, 
sj)onges, and fresh vegetables to the average value 
of £103,280. 

Syra<*HSe, anciently a famous city of Sicily, 
situatcil on the south-e/ustern coast of the island, 
80 miles SSW. of Messina, was founded by 
Corinthian settlers about 733 n.r?. The colonists 
seem to have occupie<l the little isle of Ortygia, 
which stretches south-east from the shore. The 
s(*tth*ment rapidly rose to prosperity, and towards 
the end of the Otli century n.c. sent out colonies of 
its own. Little is known of the early j»olitical 
slate of Syracuse ; but about 485 the ruling families, 
probably descendants of the original colonists, were 
expclleil by the lower classes of citi/ens. (lelon 
(q.v. ), despot of Gela, restored tlui exiles, and at 
the same time made liimsclf master of Syracuse, 
lie increased both the pot>ulation an<l the power 
of his new state, and won the highest prestige by a 
groat victory over the Carthaginians at Ilimera. 
In his time Aehradina, a triangular tableland north 
of Ortygia ami on the adjoining mainland, was 
built upon. This ultimately became the most e.x- 
tonsive and jMqmlous quarter : it contained the 
Agora, a temple of Zeus (Jlyinpius, the Hrytaneum, 
with a splendid statue of Sappho and fine inonn- 
ineiits to Timoleon and the elder Dionysius (q.v.), 
&c. At a later date, and ]»ossihly thus early, 
there were two other quarters in the city — Tyclie, 
occuj>yiiig a plateau to the west of Aclirailina ; 
and Neapolis (New City), stretching along the 
southern slopes of the plateau, and overlooking 
the marshes of the A nanus and the (Jreat Harbour, 
a spacious ami >velbsheltered bay to the south-west 
of Ortygia. This ish?t, however, contained the 
citatlel, which overlooked the docks in the Lesser 
Harbour oil the north. 

Hicro (q.v.), the successor of (Jelon, was cele- 
bratc<l llirougliout the (b’cek world as a ]»atron of 
the line arts ami of men of genius, as ^Esidiylus, 
l*indar, &c. In 467 n.c. the tlemocracy again got 
the niiper hand -Tiirasyhulus, Hiero’s brother and 
snc<*essor, a ‘ tyrant ’ of the baser sort, being 
expelled ; and for sixty yeais a free and demo- 
cratic government was enjoyed, under which 
Syracuse nourished more than it had ever done, 
liiiriiig this period oeeuiTC<l the great si niggle with 
Athens (415-414 n.r.), and the eelehrated siege by 
the Athenian armaiiient, a contest in which the 
Sic’ilhui city came oil victorious. Nine years later 
Dionysius (q.v.) restored the ‘tyranny* of Gelon, 
ami during a reign of nearly forty years greatly 
increased the strength and importance of the city 
(see JSiriLV). It was lie who <*oiistnicted the docks 
in the Greater and Lesser Harbours, and siirrouiule<l 
the city with fortilioations. His fierce Avar with 
(.-arthage (367 n.c.) raised the renown of Syracuse 
still higher. The reigns of the younger Diony.sius 
(q.v.) and of Dion, the friend of Plato, were 
unsettled ; hut after the restoration of public 
liberty hy Timoleon (343 B.C.) a brief sea.son of 
traiiqjuillity ensued. In 317 B.C., twenty years 
after the death of the noble Timoleon, Agathocles, 


a rude soldier of fortune, once more restored the 
despotic form of government, which continued, 
witii scarcely an interruption, tlirougli the reign 
(fifty years) of the enlightened Hiero II., tSe 
friend and ally of Home, down to the conquest of 
the city by the Homans after a siege of two years, 
in Avhich Archimedes perished (212 B.C.). This 
event Avas occasiyned during tlio Haiinibalic^ war 
by Hieroiiyiniis, a rash and vain young man, 
abandoning tlio prudent policy of his grandfather, 
Hieiq (q.v.), hreaking the alliance Avith Home, 
and joining his and their foes, the Carthuginiaus. 
Ibider the Homans Syracuse slowly declined, though 
Avith its handsome public buildings and its aiL 
istic ami intellectual culture, it always con- 
tinued to be the first city of Sicily. It was 
captured, pillaged, and burned by the Saracens in 
878 A.D., ami after that sunk into comjdete decay. 
For ancient Syracuse, see J^'roernaii’s History of 
Sicily, 

The modern city {Siracitsa) is eonfined to the 
original limits, Ortygia, which, hoAvever, is no 
longer an island, hut a peninsula. *14ie streets, 
whhdi are defendeil by walls and a citadel, are, with 
fcAv exceptions, narrow and dirty. Syraiaise has a 
cathedral (the aneient temple of Minerva), a 
mnseum of classical antiquities, a juihlic library, 
Avith some curious MSS., mimeruus ehurelies, 
momistmies, and nunneries, the ancient fountain 
of Arellmsa (its Avaters mingletl A\ith seawater 
since the earthquake of 1170), and remains of 
ancient (heek and Homan temples, aqueducts, 
the citadel Ibiryalus, a theatie, an ainpliitliealre, 
ami quarries, besides aneieiit Ghiistian catacombs. 
I’lie ptMjnIe manufactuie eliemieals and jioltery, 
and trade in fruits, olive-oil, Aviiie (exports), 
Avlieal, timber, and jx'lrolenm (imports) to the 
annual vmIuc of a quarter of a millii)ii slerling. 
I»op. (1000) 32,080. 

SvrsilUlSCy au important city of central Ncav 
York, seat of (Jnondaga county, lies in the 
beautiful (Jnondaga valley, stretching along Onon- 
daga Creek to the head of the lake of the 
same name. It is on the Erie Canal, ami is a 
teriiiiiiiis of the Oswego (Jaiial ; l»y rail it is 
148 miles E. of Ibillalo and 147 W. of Albany. 
Syracuse is tlie seat of a Methodist lOpiscopal, uni- 
versity (1870), open to both sexes. It carries on 
ext(uisi\e iiiaiiutafUures, but the salt imliistry, 
f(»riiicrly its chief j)roduct, has now declined. 
The city possesses rolling-mills, Hessiuiuir steel- 
Avorks, foundries, blast-furnaces, boiler-factories, 
and manufactories of engines, farming inqile- 
iiieiits, furniture, doors and blinds, ijicturo-frames, 
silver-Avare, mnsieal instruments, saildlery, boots 
and .slnie.s, Hour, beer, vK:c. The salt-springs Avere 
visited by French missionaries as early as 1654, 
ami began to be worked by Avhitc men in 1786 ; the 
city was incorporateil in 1847. Pop. (1880) 51,702; 
(1800) SS, 143; (1000) 108,374. 

Syr-l>aria. See Jaxaktes. 

Syria, a counliy of Avcsteni Asia, embracing 
the regions that lie hetAveeii the LoA’ant and the 
Eiiidirates from Mount Taurus in the north to the 
soul hem border of Palestine, or vjveii to the penin- 
sula of Sinai. The eastern boundaries south of thc^ 
Fuiphrates are not clearly dcliiied or marked oil 
from the Avide expan.se of the Arabian desert. ^ The 
pliy.sical conformation of Syria is tlirougliout simple 
and uniforiii. A range of mouiitaiiis, split in the 
north into tAvo parallel chains — Libanus and Anti- 
Libaiius — fronts the Mediterranean, ranging in 
liemlit from 0(K)0 feet in the north up to 10, (XK) feet 
in tlie central parts, but falling again in the south 
to :i500 feet. Hehind tlie.se mountains lic§ a table- 
land, that gradually falls aAvay ea-stwards to the 
desert. The separate districts of Syria have 
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heon already dese.vil»e<l in Keoj;r}iY«bical dolail in 
ilio articles Lkhan^n, I’alkstixi:, IMjoinuia, 
Bashan, Hattkan, I^kad Ska, Joicdax. The 
prevailing winds heiii;^ wost('.rly, llie shipes of thtj 
niouiitaiiis next the Arediierriiin*an and the valh'vs 
ensconced unions Mumh, to; 4 (*tl)in' with the imme- 
diate .si?ahoard, g(‘t a tolorahly ]d(Miritnl su)»|>ly of 
moisture ilniin;jj the rainy half of ihe \ear < (>iHoh«a- 
to ^ay ) ; snow (*voii falls t)n the hi; 4 :h(*s|, sum mils 
of the inouiitain-ran;(es. dMn* climaie on tin* [dali aii 
is ;^eneral)y dry, and in (an tain loealii ie.- iioi. Die 
valley of the dovdan is nMoarkaldy hot. The '^oil 
is in many jiarLs jiosse^seil of ; 4 ood fertility, and in 
ancient times, when inijL;;ilion was mon* e\len- 
sively practised, \ ieldtMl a iiiin h greater lhan 

it does at the ])rPsent time. T):i.masiMis is noted I'm 
its gardens and oirh;u‘ds. Ifaiiiaji ]>rodn*'e.- extNd- 
lent wheat. Xortheni Suia, the li.jine of the 
olive. The vine grows in nearly all ]>ar1s of ihe 
country, hh nif, (orange-, figs, sVe. > i-- eulii\aied 
on tlie (‘oasl plains. Sheep ;i.nd goal < aie <lie mo -I 
im]>ortant of the doine-,! aaiimal,-.. 'The prinei}tal 
expoi'ls are silk ( l! lOo.DOO to .ttJiJ.’i.OtX) annn:i.ll\ k 
cereals (L’l"}0,<)00 to 4 ..'l 00 ,t) 00 'i, wool, oJi\('t)il, 
lemons and orange-;, soap, -ponges, st'sanie, litjnoj- 
iee, cottons, and t<»lia.eeo. The total \alne i-, .ihoni 
I to l.[ million [xmmU si ei ling, 'rin* ini].oHs reaeh 
pretty lUMily the same lignrt! ; hut. all the stalistie.; 
atl'ecting Syria arc* veiy impt'iieel. \Ia,mdies(or 
gOo<ls ( lo Din 1,001) ) eonstitut<-* the chief 
item i?i the imports. IJesidi's these, tlnne aie 
woollens, rice, coptx'r ami iron, seeking, litnhej-, 
and hides. The cliied' port is lic\ rout, and to it 
ninst he added .Acre, ('aillU ( Haifa k rvj’e, ami 
Tripoli. Kailways, to oonmad Daniasinm with .\ere 
and with ne^nont, ami 'l'jii»oli with the interior, 
are p*’< ei I . 'Idie population of ihe wholeoi S_\ ri.a,, 
inclnding ladiaimn and rah^stine, is esiimahMl at 
about ,*h.S17,000. The hulk of the inlnihit.anf- an' 
AloliarmiKNlans, but ilo not all profi'ss iht; ortlio- 
dox Sunnite creed : for instance, ih(‘rc are the 
Druses (<p V.), certain .s0(‘ts of Sliiites, and others, i 
Tins Cdiristians make up nhoiit one-tiflh of tin* 
total (secs below). The princi[)al ethnic eh* j 
inents in the jxipnlation /ire dt*s«*emhin(s of tlie 
ancient Syrians ( .Vr/ini/e/iiis) :iml .\r/ihs, ihesi* 1/ist 
both settled and nomad ; besides thtMO are Jews, 
TiM’ks, and Knroiieans. 

The earliest historic;il records that tre/ii. of Syria 
are tliose th/it relate the histories of the Ilitlites 
(q.v. ), the l*ho3uici/uis (<i.v. ), ami the Ilebrew.s 
(see Jews). The lirst named wen* for several oeii- 
tnries supreme in northern Syria, ami at times 
.stretched their authority south w/in Is as far as the 
hills of sontlierii P/ilesiine. A\*t tliey h/ul most 
formidable rivals on both shies of them in Assyria 
and Bgypt, from both of wliicb countries their sub- 
jects derived no small share of their skill in manu- 
facturing industry, and in the jirts and maiineistif 
life. The other two peoples mentioned oecnpied 
the most prominent pl/ice in southern Syria. 
Nevertlielc.ss at diderent pericxls wo re/id of 
flourishing Aram.Tan (Semitic) piiiieipalities, such 
as Damascus, Hamath, Zubah, and similar petty 
states. These, jis well as most of northern nyria, 
were conquered^diiring the 8tli century n.C. by the 
kings of A.ssyria; the .Jewish kingdoms experienced 
the same fate at the hands of the nahylonian kings 
in the 7th and 6th centuries. As ]ircvioiis to the 
9tli century B.C. Syria had been the battle-ground 
of the Egyptian and Ilitlite armies, so after that 
period it was, .as a province of Assyria ( Babylonia), 
involved in the struggle between that great empire 
and Egypt. (The (Greeks first knew this region as 
a province of Assyria ; hence the contractea name 
Syria. ^ Towards the end of the 6tli century B.c. 
Syria fell under the dominion of the Persian empire; 
and two cen tunes later it was conquered by Alex- 


’ .ander of Mac«'don. Whmi his empire broke to 
I piece- ihe Selen<*id;e ( tj. v.) nuuh* Antioch thec/ipital 
1 of ilieiv empin* .>r .S\ria. Prom the .Scleucid/e it 
; l»a.s.^ed, tlirongh the hands of Tigraiies of Armenia, 

; to llie Komans, foi wliom it was won by l*onipey in 
, t»l UA\ 1'mh‘i ihe->»i new iiuisters the conntrv 
I flouri'^lied ami heraim* ei'.hJu’ateil for its thriving 
I imlti.si] ie.-g il.s fomnieii ial pr<»p(‘rity, and archi- 
, leeiural limgiiiiit ene»‘ < -eo H vAKbV.K, i'VLMVRA; 

^ also N A i: \ r.i: \ Ns. ). On 1 In* di\ i-iioii of the iloni/iii 
Woild Syiia )»eea nit* p.ni of 1 In* Ih /an I ine empire, 
j ami ol it, ivni.iirn il ;i, pn»v inct* until its eoiiqiiest hy 
! ihe Mohjimmediiu Aiah- in It :-iilI <*oulimied 

i lo ho* j)rosporous umh r the Aiai;s ami Ihcirsuc- 
' e<---oiN i!i(; l**,g\pliaM ‘-o\ ( reigiis, in spite of the 
I «in>eilh‘«l pt'ri<»d of tin* < 'i M-,*i«h*-; (<(.\.). 'I'ln* fii -t 
j .-.oM'ie hlou it sull'eM (*ani(‘ frttni the Mongols in 
j l‘_*(i<k ami its mitt va,-. lompletid when in irtHi it 
: j»M,.-M‘d from the Kgyjiliatis jo i he < ttlonuin 'J’ni ks, 

! p)('-eiil I iileis. 

I S.-t l.nil.on iind IIimIvC, I^ik •! Surift (wVols. T.onJ, 

[ ls7wj; J-.nlv I’.uriini, iiintr I.ih nj Sf/riu N on 

j S:'j(li*nhnr.-.t., .S/o’/V mu/ mini Ht i/i ntn.iMi f'‘i' (/in Wiit- 
/hun/ff l.sy.N); l.orlrt, /.u Sf/rif iV A njou nrimi 

[ < P/iris. l-SS-l); It.i.'ijoki'v','; I'nliti/iiic nuil Stn'i'f ( l>\ J*ro- 
; f. \. Sorin ) ; < h*. t'omlM*. Jitth ami Mnii/> 

! J)i‘ \ ogink Stfnr f'ftifra/r; n-hi/rrfnrr C^irr/i d Jir- 
/ill, ii'.r i/n /(ran inn Sn'r/i ( I’ni'is, 77); ulul hooks 

1 (jnotid uiidi T tin.- ,ti lick's cif * (1. ahjtv*. 

I 'the *'},Hri'h of //o' S(frinh Ui/< was that portion 
i (tf the oii<‘tiial ehu)«*h whi(*h had it-, seat in S\ ri;i, 
/nid which was ami<'ntl\ com]U'<'heml<*d in Ihe 
j'/ilri/irelnite af Anliocli /iml (/ifter that of Jeiu- 
,sal**m iduaiiied ;i ilislincL jnri,s<liel ion ) p/irtly 
ill the ])a.l ri/irehate of Jenm/ilem. 'I'he Syrian 
rhiiich of the i.uly ceiittirirs w/is (*\cec*<lirigly 
lloni i.-hiiig ; before tin* (*nd of the ith century i(> 
)iuiul)0n*d 11!) di.^lim*! -(*es, witli a (’liristi/in 
population of .■seNcial millions. J’he first Idow to 
its pn»'.i»eiity was (he division which arose 

from the contro\ ('isit's on the iiic.nrnalion (see 
Kkiacmik-; ; (:i{i:kiv (’iirm n, Vol. V. p]». J!)7 ;d)t)). 
The Eu(\chi/ui ln‘resy, in one or other of its forms, 
oht/iined w ide extension in S\ ri/i ; tin* Afoslem 
conquest Jicci'lerjited tlie ruin thus begun ; ;ind 
from tin* 7th oenttirv downw'aiil.s this oin'e Ihani.sh- I 
ing <‘hnrch ileelined into /i w’e/i.k .ami spirilh*ss com- 
munity, whose chief seat w.is in the monnt/iins, 
jind Avho.se best sj‘<’nrify from oppression lay in the 
belief on the jmit of tlie cfiinpieroi-s «)f its utterly 
f/illen ainl eoniom|>lihh' coinlilnni. In Syria there 
are now, beside the dondnanL AJosloms and the 
Druses (<j.v.), Oitliodov (Jrceks, Piiili*d (Jreeks, 
Pniled Syri/ins, and M/ironites (q.v.) - the thn'e 
hitter in communion with tin* lloni/in (kitlndic 
(Jiunth (q.v.), besides Protestant missions. See 
also NESTOKIA.NS ; I'lIdMAS (CHIUSTIANS OK St) ; 

Lrrnutv (i>. 661); Skmitio 1.an(;uaoks; Biijlk 
(]». 1*26) ; and O. 11. ikirry, aVu* ut a Syrittn 

Monn,stcry ( I 89 J). 

Syrilljje (Dr. synnj\ * a pipe’), a hydr.aulic in- 
struinent, e«msisling of a rylindor of metal or glass, 
li.aving a eonic.al noz/le3 at one end, ainl the other 
fitted witli an air-tight ]>iston. The nozzle being 
insert^'d in a liquid, the retr.aetioTi of the piston 
draws the liquhl into the cylinder, on the principle 
of ilio Pninp ((pv.), and by its forw.ard pressure the 
liquhl i.s exp('lled from the nozzle in the form of a 
jet. See Clyster. 

Syrtls* the ancient name of two gulfs of the 
IMeaiterrane.an Sea, on the north coast of Africa. 
The SyrtLS Major, now called the Gulf of Sidra, 
lies Jietween Triiioli and the tableland of Barca, 
and forms the most southern part of the Medi- 
terranean. The Syrti.s Minor, now' called the Gulf 
of Cahes, lie.s betiveen Tunis and Tripoli. The 
shores of both arc inhospitable, and abound in 
quicksands. 
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I Syrup (Fr. stfrojif Span, xaropc, 7Vral>. shtirdhy 
I *a beverage/ * wino/ * syrup/ S/irtfb is a doublet; 
and s/icrbf't^ Arab, shnrodtf is from the same root), 
in its simplest meaning, a saturated solution of 
sugar boiled to prevent fermentation ; but it also 
means the juice of fruits saturated witli sugar and 
many flavoured liquids, treated in the same wa^ . 
Generally speaking, the finest refined sugar is 
used ; and every effort is made to get the syrup 
very clear and free from all feculent matter. 
Syrups of fruits are much used on the Continent to 
mingU^ Avith water for drink, atid are very whole- 
some. The ‘golden syrup’ of the grocer is the 
uncrystal Usable finally sej)arate<l in the manufac- 
ture from crystallised sugar (see SUGAK). Medi- 
cinal syrups contain with the sugary element some 
therapeutic agent. Parrish’s Syrup contains the 
phos])hate of iron with the phosphates of lime, 
potash, and soda, dissolvetl in dilute phosphoric 
acid, sugar being abided. Easton’s Syrup has in it 
phosphate of iron, with the phosphates of quinine 
and strychnine. Tlicre are syrups of tiie hypo- 
phosphites, and many others. 

SyriiH, Ephiiaem. See Ephraem Svp.us. 

Syrus, Pl^BLlUS or Purliliits, a Roman writer 
of mimes who flourished about 43 n.G., and was 
most probably a Syrian slave bro\ight to Rome in 
early youtli, educates! , and freed by some indulgent 
masteV. After J^aheriiis he reigned supreme on 
the stage, and his mimes, being as full of shrewd 
epigrammatic wit as broad humour, did not 
altogether perish with him. About two hundred 
apo})lithegms are still extant, under the title 
Ptiblilii Sf/ri Mhni Scntenticp., One of these sup- 
nlic<l the motto for the Edinburgh licrieiv, altliough 
Sy<lney Smith admits that none of the young col- 
lahorators knew anything further of its author: 
‘Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur.’ 

Syxrnily a town of Central Russia, a few miles 
froni the riglit bank of the Volga, ami 90 miles S. 
of Simbirsk. Labi out in lOSo, it has tanneries 
and noted market-ganlens, ami a large trade in 
grain, limber, salt, and manufactured goods. Pop. 
(1897)32,377. 

Jiiy/ygy (Mr. sgzt/gia), a term used iiidifrerently 
either ‘for tlie (Conjunction (q.v.) or oi)position of 
the moon. 

Sxabaidka, or Maria-Theresiopei., a royal 
free town of ilungary, stands on the plain that 
lies betw(?en tlie Danui>o and the Tlieiss, lOG miles 
S. by E. of Riidapest by rail, and is the centre 
of a rich agricultural <listrict, with a trade in cattle, 
skins, wo«)I, eorn, fruit, tobacco, ^c. Pop. (1881) 
6l,:i(i7; (1S9U) 73,o2G; ( i9(K)) 81, 4G4. 

Szarvas, a town of Hungary, on the river 
Koros, 80 miles SE. of Rudai>e.st. A good breed 


f of horses is cultivated here. Pop, (1900 ) 25,705, 
mostly Sloi'aks, who, however, speak Hungarian. 

SzafJllliar-iVoillCfJiy. a town of Hungaiy, on 
the Szamos, 08 miles by rail NE. of Dehreezin, with 
a Roman Catliolic cathedral, and a trade in w'ine. 
Pop. (1900 ) 26,178. 

Hze-ehwaily the largest province of China, 
185,000 8 ( 1 . m. ill area, is situated in the west, 
having Tibet on ‘ the north-west and Yunnan on 
the south-west ; the remaining boundaries are con- 
terminous with various provinces of China. It is 
traversed and w^atered by the Yang-tsze-Kiang 
and its ailliients, is hilly throughout, mountain- 
ous in the w^est, and rich in natural products, 
including coal, iron, and other minerals. Opium, 
silk, salt, sugar, medicines, tobacco, iiides, musk, 
rhubarb, and white w'ax (produced by an insect) 
are exported to ,tbe annual value of £5,000,000 ; 
and European cottons and w^oolleiis are importecl 
to the value of £3,000,(K)0 annually. The capital 
is Clung- tu, the chief commercial tow’n Chung- 
king, on the Great River, which was opened to 
Rritish tra<Ie in the end of 1889. Tchang(q.v.) was 
thrown open to foreign tra(h3 in 1877. f*op. (1900) 
68,724,900, a profmerous, peaceful, and contented 
pcojde. See A. llosie, 7n?'cc Veaf's in Western 
China (1800). 

a royal fire towui of Hungary, 
stands at the conllimnee of the Maro.s with tfie 
TheKs, 118 miles by rail SE, of Budapest. This, 
town W'as almost completely destroyed by a 
terrible flood in Marcli 1879, out of 6566 bouses 
6233 being overwhelmed. Since then it has been 
rebuilt, and nosv possesses very handsome public 
buildings, iiiclmling a town-bouse, post-ofllec, law-- 
courts, theatre, barracks, &c., and is protected* 
against inundations by a double ring of embank- 
ments. The TIku.ss is* spanned by a collide of rail- 
W'ay bridges and a fine .suspension bridge ( 1940 feet 
long), design<‘d by Eillel. Szegedin manufactures 
soap, spirits, matclies, soda, tobacco, coarse cloth, 
vV'c., and carries on an extensive river- trade in 
W'cmmI, corn, and w-ool. A speciality of the place is 
paprika, a kind of capsicum. From 1526 to 1686 
it w as occuided by the Turks. Close by Hayuau 
defeated the Hungarians on 3d August 1849. Pop. 
(1880) 73,675; (1890) 87,410; (1900) 102,270. 

S/.eiifa* See Zen j a. 

Szeiltl*S« a town of Hungary, 30 miles N. of 
Szegedin, near the left l)ank of tlie Theiss. Pop. 
(1S80) 28,712; (1900) 31,290, chiefly engaged in 
the wine-culture. 

S/olllok* a tow’ll of Hungary, on the 'Dieiss, 66 
miles by rail E. by S. of Budapest, with a lively 
trade in tobacco, timber, and salt. Pop. (1880) 
18,247 ; ( 1900) 25,042. 


in our 

luM, is ti’oiu tin' 


l«*tl(.'r laif. whirli cnrrf'siMHul^ in 
1 ' fonn, :iinl \nhn‘ 
Seniilir Unl(M' i\ni, a naino 
^\llU‘^l <l«nint(.'(l ilu* *>i;.*ii' or 
ii ‘<Moss” iimmI in inarkin;/ ilio 
ownnsliin of rattio. \\‘ luM hor. 
-j tin* (»(ln'r U'llor.s, it 

was «K‘riv<Ml from (hi‘ l\;4\|)lian lii(‘roi;l\ jiliirs is 
iini‘<'rtaiiK If so it must In* r<*f<‘rr<Ml to fin* liirro- 
Kly|»!»ii' pirlnn* usually <*aiI«Ml ihu lass<t or iuk>s<*, 
Imt whicli ift prol»al)jy flio ])irtiii i* of a. fon^^uo < s»*(‘ 
AlJ’IIAItKT ). 'riie oMost Soiiiifir foiius aro - , 
u’liirli a|>|M*ars in tlio Dili noiiiurv n.i'. on llio 
M(»a))it«* Stone, and "f, foiiinl alKuil a eenturv 
earlier in tin* Maal lielianon inserijU ion. 'riiis 
earlier form Avas tra.n.smiUed to tlio (oeeks un- 
altere<l, save (hat, even in (he earliest in.seri|»( ions, 
lliose from 'Fhera, we, liave (lie form X* 'ertii'al 
stroke not project in ,14 above the liori/ontal h.ar. 
The liomans retained the (Jre.ek form of llie lelt<‘r, 
and it was not till (lie I'Jth e,('ntniy a.d. that in 
the niinn.soule (t) we liave a ie\ersion to 1 h(3 ohler 
form. 

The sound of i is tliatof the hard ilental mnte, 
and is prodiice<l l»y tin* (ip of the tongue ln'in^' 
hron«^lit into cotitact witli (lie hast* of the uiiptur 
teeth, or, as in tntitre, with the front of the liard 
pcalate. 'I’lie difrerence lietween d and f is tJiat 
tlie iirst is voiced or soft, anti the second voiceless 
or hard. Hy (iiimm’s T^aw (<i.v.) a tuimitive f 
becomes th in Low (lerman and d in (.)hl Tfi<^h 
^fernian. Thus the liUtin tu aiul irr.'t heeome f/uni 
ami thi'ce in Knj'Ush, ami dn and drcim (lerman. 
A 7 »rimitive d lu'c.omes t in Jaiw (buinan, and z in 
Old Hi^h Oerman. 'J’Jms the i,.atiii dno^ drrrm^ 
ainl dens become Zc//, and tootJt in Knglisli, 

ami zehn^ ami zaliti in (Jeiinan. A primitive 

th (d/i) becomes d in Low (onnian, and t in Uhl 
High ( Jerniaii. 'riiu.s the (I reek thngatcr is 
dauijhtev in English, ami lovhier in (lerman. 

A liiial 7/, .*f, or r t>ften attracts an intrusive f, 
as ill the wortls tyrant^ parchnirnfy eorniorant^ 
anrie.nt, pheasant, ayainst, amonyst, amidst, be- 
hest, or thwart, A liiial t stnnetinies disappear, 
as in aneil or petty. A t followed by f or y may 
la p.se into the stmnd of sh, as in nation; or if 
followetl by ?*, sounded as in, it may become tsh, 
as in nature. A linal c may also become teh, as in 
thatch or watch. A t may become d, tO-s has 
happened with the w’ords proud, bud, diamond, 
anti card; or d may become t, as in clot, abbot, 
and partridge. •In Latin a t is assimilaled before 
s, 118 in missi from initio, anti at tlie end of a word 
only one s is retaineil, thus giving tnrtus for 
virtut-s, sors for sot*t-s, or compos for compot-s. 
English, Welsh, Spanish, and Greek are the only 
languages wliicli po.sse.ss the diflicnlt aspirated 
soniicl of th. Tn French loan-words, as tM and 
thtoloyie, the th is pronounced as t, and the same 
is now the case in German, as in the words that, 
thier, and thim ( now often spelt tal, tier, tun ). 

Tabard (most probably, like tippet, ultimately 
from Lat. tapete, ‘hangings ’), a heavy outer coat 
of rough cloth once worn by poor people ; also a 


h»t»sr rlnjik uilhoin .‘■h*<‘M'- ^v<nM hy knluhfs over 
j tln-ir .'numur. u^n;i,l!> vuil »r«>ii!t-ri’'l s\iih llc-ir arms 
- (duiuc<‘r*.- ‘-ntr n . 'I’ln' hiltcr us<* 'juivi\cs 

j in the dislint‘ii\c co;U wiili vIkhI sh'i'vt*-, woni 
I by lM*r;».l<l' and pni>inv ;i rit.-. ciuhla/nmd with the 
j royal arms. 

1 Tsiburi, a Mo.dem hi'^loiian. Sre Aj:\Iii.\N 
I La N't; i At;i:, Vol. j. )•. .‘hlA. 

I T:ibaslim% U ‘'Uh.slancr -tinietimos found In 
, the eavil i<‘> or t uhuhir pai 1 ^ of tin* vtciii^ of liamlioos 
• and other laigi* gia>.M*s. It <*liic|]y of ^ilii a 

! willi a lit.(l<* limt' .-ind \t*;jetHhh* nialtor. or .soiin*. 
1 tinM*s td’ si!it*a ami )v()t!ish. in (he ]»roj)oruoiis of 

i a.Iiout 70 pai ts of silic'a ami db of potash. It 

j ap|>ea.r.s to bt* formed h\ t‘xt ra.vasat ion t»f the jiiiias 
j ol tin* jdanl. in con.'^cijUenci* t)f soim* dis<*as(‘<i oon- 
\ tiititni of the node.s or joinl.s. It is in high rt'pnte 

f amtmg tin* Ilindns a.s a tonic, and is jnt'parcd by 

j imp<‘ifcct calcination ;ind tiituialion. Ddn* jiowtler 
; is often ('liewtsl with bctt‘l in ordi'r to renovate (he 
j ctm.stitut ion. D’lierc are sev<*ral vaiieli<‘s of taha* 

I slic<*r, one of which, of very rare occurrenee, is 
e\treiuel\ h<*autiful, of a tleli<*a(e a/ure colour hy 
lellected light, and of a faint W‘llowisli hut* hy 
transmittt'd light, easily crusjied hclweeii the 
; lingers, ami t)f ‘an aerial and unsuhstanlia! tex- 
ture, which we look for in vain in any other solid,’ 
Other taricties arc yt'llow i.sji, wliitt*, and much 
like M)ine varictit's of oj)al. Tahasheei' is very 
[lorons, ami absorbs water ami oil very rapidly ; 
ell’crve.sct'ncc diking plact; when it i.s plunged in 
water. l»y ahsoiptioii of oil tin* tiparpie varit'tie.s 
hectnne trauspart‘nt. When the gicatcr pait of 
the (»il is t'.xpelled hy heal the structure of the 
tahasheer hecoim‘s appan*iit ; it i.s iK'autifully 
veimnl, the veins being sometim(*s ]>oralle! and 
.soinetiines curv(*d. ^’In* optical jnopcJlics of labfi- 
sbeer are remarkable. Of all known suhstanc'cs it 
has the lowest refractive power. 

TaberUSirllM Lat. tahemaeulum, ‘lent’), the 
portable tent in which llie Ark of the (’oveiiant 
(q.v.) was conveyed, and as such the sanctuary 
or Israel. It .semns (1 Sam. iii. 3) to have been 
.superseded by a more permanent building at 
Sliilob before David’s time. See 'J’kmi'LE, -In 
Jlotiian (.’atbolic cliurcb(‘K the name i.s gi\ eii to the 
receptacle in which the consecrated elements of 
the Eucharist are retained. It is commonly a 
Hinall structure of marble, metal, or W’ood, placed 
over the high altar, and appropriated exclusively 
to the reservation of the Eucnarist, no other oliject 
wliatever being allowed to lie kejit in it. St*e Fvx, 
ami the illustration at Aetar ; and for the Feast of 
Tabernacles, see Fk.stival.s. 

Tabes Dor.sali.s. See Locomotor Ataxia. 
Tabes Mcseiiterica. See Mesentery, and 
Tuhercle. 

Tablatlire^ a method of musical notation, 
principally employed in the 15tb and 16th centuries 
for the lute, but also used occasionally for other 
instruments.. In tablatnve the lines 01 the stave 
indicate the strings on the instrument, the upper 
line representing the Iirst .string, the second line 
the second string, i)s:c. Tlie notes are expressed 
cither by Arabic numerals or small letters, which 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS 


TABOO 


(lonole tlie soinilones of the chromatic scale, or 
tlie frets at which tlie fin/^crs ought to lie placet! 
to stop the strings -o indicating tlie open string, 
b tlie first fret, c the second fret, and so on. 
Tlie duration of the sounds is expressed hy minims 
crotchets, tpiavers, iS:c. phiceil above the stave, 
over tlie h'tter or hdters wliich they are meant 
to aflect, anti each of the musical notes is held 
to aji])ly to the letters imniotliately following, 
making thorn of the same length as the lirst, until 
some new note occurs. The method of tuning the 
lute must he ascertainetl htdore any particular 
tahlaturo can he thicipheied, as tlie pitch of the 
notes prtxluced hy the use of the frets will dopentl 
upon tliat t)f the open strings. One of the host- 
known tahlatnrcs is that given in tlie famous 
Skene maniisciijit in the possession of the Faculty 
of Ailvocates, Ediiihurgh, written at various times 
up to Id;!.”!. 

Tableaux TU’ailfS (‘living pictures’), re- 
presentations of works of painting and sculpture, 
or of s<‘eues from histoi*y or fiction, h^' living per- 
sons. They are said to have been invented hy 
Madanui <le (Jeiilis, wlien she ha<l charge of the 
eihication of the children of (he Duke of Oi'Ieans. 
They were long eommon in theatres, as they are 
now in private circles. 

Tablelands^ or PLATFAr\s, are extensive 
elevatetl n^gions with a plaiii-like or iniduiatiiig 
surface. They may he honlered hy steep declivities 
falling more or less suddenly from the level of the 
plateaus to the sea or the adjacent low gronmls ; 
or they maj’ slope down imperceptibly and thii.s 

i cradiially im'rge. with the lowlamls. The tahle- 
and of the Spanish Peninsula is a good example of 
a plateau that rises abruptly from the sea. The 
‘Great Plain’ lying east ot Uio Rocky Mountains, 
on the other hand, is a plateau that sinks gradu- 
all,y from a height of 6000 feet tlowii to the low 
prairie lands of the ^^iss(mri. Some Iiigh tahlo- 
laiids are surrounded hy lofty mountains, such as 
those of t^>uito, Titicaca, and IJspallata in the 
Andes, and that of the Pamir in Asia; ivhile 
others constitute elevated platforms upon which 
mountain- ranges stand. Two types of tahlelaiui 
are recogniseci : («) pbtfeaus of accumulation ami 
[b) plateaus of <lcu udation. The former are built 
up of horizontal or approximately horizontal strata, 
while the latter are composed of disturbeil strata 
which have been plane<l down to one general level 
(see Mountains). The chief tablelands are in 
Knropo, central Sjmin ; in America, Oregon, the 
great salt plain ot Utah, the north and centre of 
Brazil ; in .\friea, the interior of Barbary ; while 
in Asia almost the whole of the south an<l centre 
of tlie continent consists of plateaus, Avhich rise 
terrace above terr.ace till thc‘y culminate in that of 
Tibet. Of the Asiatic plateaus the principal are 
those of Asia Minor (.S*2S0 feet above sea-level), 
Armenia (7000), Persia or Tran (3000), Mysore 
(4000 to 5000), Deccan ( 1500 to 20(TO), Tibet ( 12,000 
to 17,(X)0), and Chinese Tartary (3000 to 4300). 

Tabic llloiiiitain. See ( -apetown. 
Tablc-tlirilill{|^, a phenomenen attributed, 
with other imu'e eccentric movements of furniture, 
to the agency of spirits (see SriKiTUALlsAl ), but 
practised also in America and Britain from about 
1850 as a kind of social jxastime ; the motion of a 
table under the finger-tips of a closed circle of 
‘ believers ’ standing round the edge of the table 
being referred to a mysteiious or occult origin, an<l 
not, as by the more .sceptical, to the collective hut 
involuntary muscular action of the circle of friends. 

Taboffa* see Pan am A. 

Taboo, or Tabu, a Polynesian term (probably 
from fa^ ‘to mark,’ and expressing intensity) 


that has su])plicd a useful verb to the English 
tongue. The origin of the notion is based on a 
fiimlamental religious conce^ition of animistic reli- 
gion al>out the natiiial relations between the god.s 
and certain ])hysical things ; it means jiroperly 
‘sacred,’ ‘consecrated,’ but hy a natural transfer- 
ence of meaning hy association of i<lea.s has also 
liecoine equivaleiijt to ‘accused,’ ‘unholy.’ 'The 
idea of a thing being sacred involves a sense of 
prohibition, just as a temple or church may be a 
sanctuary where the safety of a fugitive is respected. 
And such restrictions enforced hy the dread of 
supernatural penalties become rules of comluet foi 
the regulation of a man’s relations to the divine, 
and thus lead nainrally np to ideas of holiness of 
more advanced ixdigions. Among the ISIaoris and 
Polynesians such prohibitions were included within 
the signification of the word tabu, embracing hotli 
traditional rules hindingon chiefs and people alike, 
and .special prohibitions imposed like the interdict 
of a modern court of justice, from time to time. 
Thus the notion could he utilised as a method of 
protection to life or property— a nidimenlary police 
system and discipline or character, hut based upon 
sjiiritnal even more than on temporal terrors (cf. 
Judges, xvii. 2). Some things, as idols, the persons 
and jirojierty of chiefs or ]>riRs(s, were always tabu^ 
as well as some kinds of food, as the jiork denie»l 
to Avomen in Ilaw.aii, the water that might not he 
brought within the house in the Marrpiesas Islands. 
Special taboos might he interdicts laid on a house 
or a road, or an obligation to abstain from some 
of the ordinary pleasures of life during the sickness 
of a chief or "the time before a battle or a special 
religious ceremony. This s]>ecial consecration of 
the person before battle seems to he fairly made 
out also as a Semitic custom, hy comparing Dent, 
xxiii. 9 14 Avifch 1 Sam. xxi. 4 6. Again, taboos 
varicxl in intensity — during the stricter none went 
outside his house save the priests, and no fire Avas 
lighted. The usual length was forty days, and the 
fact AA’as intimali'd hy such marks as a white cloth 
hung up on the thing tabooed. Again, many things 
AA'ero naturally taboo — women after childbirth or 
menstruation, the hoilies of the dead, the head 
and hair of a chief, ami the like --usages Avhich 
touch the ceremonial nncleanness of Leviticus ,*ind 
some the distinctive characteristics of Nazarites. 
Elaborate ccremonic's were fixed for the removal 
of the interdict of taboo, and the penalty for 
its violation aajis death, in New Zealand usually 
indiscriminate spoliation of the property of the 
oflender. In New Zealand also there was a 
development of the system hy Avliicli a man could 
reserve something to himself by a kind of private 
taboo — a system which won hi readily lend itself to 
disliom'st ends like the Corban liy means of wliich 
unprincipled Ncav Testament JeAvs wriggled them- 
selves out of their natural obligations. Anything 
formally devoted or consecrated to a god is inalien- 
able, and contact Avith it is forbidden under super- 
natural penalties. Such a ban is merely a taboo, 
and AA'o find the full significance of such Avide-sjiread 
restriction in such ]>assages as 1 Kings, xvi. 34 ; 
Dent. vii. 26 ; Josh. vii. ; Job, xv. 28. It is obvious 
that ecclesiastical Excommunication (q.v.) is itself 
a form of talxvo, as also the infamous 17th-century 
Letters of Intercoinrnuning issued by the Scottish 
Privy-council against holding any intercourse Avith 
the persons therein named, as Avell as tlie too notori- 
ous ooycotting of later days in Ireland. 

It only remains to say tiiat a similar distinction 
betw'een the ceremoniously clean and unclean will 
be found in the religions rituals of ev'ery primitive 
people. Holy and unclean things are alike in this, 
that both lay restrictions on man’s use of and con- 
tact Avith them, the former because they pertain to 
the gods, the latter because tliey are hateful to the 
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I gods and Ihoroforo not to l>e U>I<‘ratod hy tlndr 
j worship j»ors. Cnoloanness is liko a ron- 

taji^ion, to ho washed or pnritied UM ay. 'rhe nndii- 
bitions against eating certain animals are clo.-^ely 
parallel to the lalioos whirli lnteIlli^lIn lay>v on ihe 
use of sacre<l animals as food. Certain garment.-^ 
also V)ecorne t*ihoo hy contael w ith lii)]y })hires. and 
the *NVOr.shipper mtist ])ut oil' hij »)rdinary i-lothes 
( 1 Sam. six. *24) m- ]mt on special ;.iarmertt.s (cf. 
Kx. xix. 10, (Jen. xwv. *2). Am! hereiti we may 
find the hey to many such wide-spread phenoinemi 
as fasts, speiMM.I al>stinenees, jieriods of co?itinene«\ 
injnnetioijs against eating spt^eial tliings or jiaming 
certain names. 

K(je the works I HI or Xow Zo'hind. hy 

Turner, \Vait^-l ooland 1 vol. \i.>, Shorllrnel ; the rMlnur- 
ahhj article l>y *T. <h Krnzer in /''nr)/. JirU. t vr)l. x'viii. 
18.S8), ami Notes (' amt l) to I'rof. llolierts«»n Siiiiltrs 
Lf'CturCS fjJl tUr Jt, o’' f]if ,St mih V ( ISSOh 

Tut>Or« a domt'-sliaped, (wik clad hill <»f noil hern 
Pah'sline, 7 miles 1'^ <»l Nazaretli, lining Mdiljoily 
ill t-he nortli ead('rii ]»ait of the pl.ain ot Iss«lr.n‘h»n 
to a lu'ight of irhoni !(««> feel. In llie 2d centniy 
it was regarde<l as the Mmnit of 'I'rjm’-liLmiat ion, 
ami the niiiis of a crusading ehnrcli on the .summit 
coiiimemora le this event. 'I’aljor is not n.ame<l in 
the .\ew 'r<‘s( ament. 

T;illOI% a small drum like a ilmhre! or tarn 
bonrino without jingles, iisuaHy pl.iye<l widi ojie 
stick and in eomljination with a tin*. ' 

Tailor I tes. Sec nrss,Vol. \'T. p. 16. | 

Tabriz (also .spell 7W/i/vvj, yV/y/v'.v, and /Vov/v), ; 
a great and am*ient city of 1‘ersia., rxiiulfil of (In* ; 
province of Azerhi jan, 40 miles P. of r.n.k(‘ I rumiali, 
and on the Aji, which Hows souili-we^-l into that 
lake. Tdie interesting ruin, iCahiid Masjid, or 
‘blue mosque’ (ilatiug from 1 tdO), is in jjart 
coveroil with 1dm* tih\s ]»eautifully arahesijiuHl. 
Tho citadel is a snaelous (‘ditiee of hurmsl Inirk, 
the walls of whieh have been craekc'd in many 
places by eartlupiakes. Tahri/ is the seat, of a 
varied iinliistrv, in which leather, silk, and gold 
and silversmitli’s work alone are notable : it is also 
the einiioriiiin of an e.xteiisivi* transit trade. The 
iinnorts ha\e been estimat(Ml at £77)0, (>(K) a year, 
and the exports at £3 .j 0,000— Imt there is much 
smuggling carried on. Tlie chief imports are 
cotton fabrics, sugar, woollen elotli, ami wines 
and spirits. The chief exports are drugs ami 
spice.s, dried fruits, shawds, (tarjiots, and raw silk. 
The opening of the Uiissian railway betw’oen the 
Bhudv Sea and the Caspian, ami Kiissian tariO’ legis- 
lation have injiired the ovcrlaml trade by Tabriz. 
The Anglo-lmliaii telegraph line passes through the 
city. There has been much debate about the 
identification of tlie city with an ancient Ttturis ; it 
w*a.s repnteil to have been icfoumled in 701 by one 
of the wives of Jlai iln a1 llasliid. In 858, 1041, 1721, 
ami 1854 it was devastateil by earthquakes, and it 
has been hesiegeil, taken by Turks, Turcomans, and 
Persians in succession. l*op. 170,000, very many of 
them Turks, anil 3000 Armenians. 

Tacithoilty an Arab name for the small gall 
formed on tho Tamarisk tree, and used os one 
source for ubtaiiting tJallic Aciii (q.v.), 

Tacainahlira. There is a good deal of con- 
fusion in botanic and commercial cii-cles ns to tho 
trees which produce this rosin, for Elenii (q.v.) and 
other resins are often confounded wdth it, most of 
these being nroduced in Hrazil by different species 
of Icica. Tlie fragrant bitter resin from Brazil i.s 
chiefly yielded hy Icica tncmnahaca^ hut other 
species, os /. hejHaphylla^ /. icicanlnt^ &c., furnish 
a similar resin, know’n locally as ‘almaceja,’ 
which Ts nseil in medicine and the arts, and 
burned as incense in the clmrches. One Taca- 
maliaca, from Elaphiiim Jacqninanum^ sells in 


' Mexico iit a flollar a pound, .and is called ( 'aricarilo 
in V'*»m*/md;i. CttlophyUinn cnlttlxi yitdil.s Kiest 
Indi.an t.ac.imnhacji. which somewliut resemhics 
:-jtecies of olib;inum, ai’d gives off ii similar odour 
w hen heated. 43ie .Mexican tacamahaea is usually 
I called sh(‘ll-tacamahaca. bnl is better knowm as 
Pofnifits htilsftnil j'eru is termed tlie I’aca 
mabae ]>oplar. bul it n ields lit lie or no rcsin. (he 
b‘a.f bmls only bidtig ns'*'l in ointments to prevent 
iauci<lity, 

T5ic‘h>li<e., a bill. 1 op.ujuc natmal glass, W'hiidi 
results timu ilie iM,|)iil ^'onliiig f)f molten basalt. 

I It oci iir.s as a thin sc!vjp/e to (l\kc-s ami veins i>f 
iiitnisiie ba.-all the latter liaviug cooled rapiilly 
from emit a.e I with tlic adjitcenl loclv^. In Hawaii 
il appear-^ a.*- a seon'/U-cnu.-> or a <‘inii]jat t cnisl, 2 
inebc.^ or ler..s in 1 lu«‘K nc.-s, ujHm ilie ba.vic lavas ol 
ibat region, 'fa-tdi \ lib* never birm.'- la\ a-llow s like 
the ae idle glasses ((H»adiaii). Si'c 

Tat'itllS* tlie histoiian, is known to us chielly 
from auiobiographieal lomdies in liis own writings 
ami from allusions in IMiiw'.s hdteis. His full name 
is matter of d»uibt f.'ormdius Tacitus being Ids 
nomen and eognomen ; bul, wliet her Ids ]ira‘nom«*n 
was Publius or < Jains can only be con ject iir<*d. 
Horn perhaps at Pome (less proltaldy at 'I'eini 
umler tlie l-’.m]‘«‘ror f'laudiirs bctw'e(*n 5*2 earn! 54 
v.li., we infer that Ids family was respectable from 
Ids education, bis profe.N^ion, and li is marriage. IJe 

studied rhetoric in Poim* und«*r M. Ap<‘r, ffnlins 
Secundus, and, likely enough, t^bdutilian ; rose to 
(‘ininenci* as a j deader at flic Uomaii bar; and in 
77 <»r 78 marriisl tlio daughter of Agiicola. the 
eojifjueror and go\ ei nor of 1 hi lain. 4’o lids allianee 
bo doubtless ow'imI t be* m*c»derated promotion w’bicb, 
beginning with a qua*storsldi> umler Vespasian, 

, made him pr;elor in SS .v.T>. and a member of one* 
of the i»rieslly colleges. Next year he, left Pome, 
jirohahlN fort Jerniany. w here, donlqle.ss as gov(*rnor, 
lie imisib have acquired Ids kiiowh'dgo of the feat- 
ures, n.atiir.al and socia.l, of the count ly ; and he did 
not return till 03, wlii'ii he found his fat hei-in-Jaw 
had ri'ceiitly died. W e know liiin to have been an 
eye- wut ness' of Jtondlian's reign of terror, almost 
blaming himself, as a senator, for eoTni)Hi'ily in 
♦hat moii.ster's ju(li<*ial minders of such exemjdary 
citizens as Helvidius ami Seneeio, and we have his 
own testimony as to the. }>l('ssed change wrought hy 
! the accession of Nerva and 4’rajan. Under ilie 
former emperor he beeaiiie consul sntfeetus, suc- 
ceeding the great and good \drginius Pnfiis, on 
wdiom he delivered in the senate a splendid orcrison 
futMre. Ill 00 .A.n., conjointly witli the younger 
Pliny, he prosecuted tlio iiolitical malefactor, Marins 
Pri.scus, an<l the ‘ characteristic dignity ' with which 
his share of the prosecution w as conducted w on him 
iJie thanks of tlie senate. After this wo lose sight 
of him, hut may assume it as certain that he saw* 
the close of Trajan's reign, if not the opening of 
Hadrian’s. The high reputation he enjoyed in 
life is attested by the eulogistic mention of liim 
repeatedly made in l^liny’s letters, and in,tb<? third 
eentnry the Emperor 'raeitns, proud to claim 
kinship with him, built in his honour a tomb 
wdiich wuis still standing in tho later decades of 
the ICtii century, wdien it was destroyed hy Pojm 
Pius V. The same emperor also ij^siied an edict 
by which the wmrks of his namesake Avere to he 
copied out ten times yearly for presentation to as 
many public libraries. 

Tri spite of this multiplication of copi(*s avc possess 
but a moiety of what he w rote. His earliest work, 
tlie Dialogus dc Oratorihus^ treats, in conversa- 
tional form, of tliQ decline of eloquence follow ing on 
tho change for the Avoi-se in the cilucation of the 
Roman youth under the empire. This, published 
in 76 or *77, was for some time suspected to Ijc from 
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another pen, but is now included in every edition 
of his works. It has reached us entire. Next 
conies tlie AqricoUi^ the literary character of 
which it is difficult to define. Quite a library has 
accumulated on the question whether it is a 
Maiidatio funehris,’ or an * apologia ’ written to 
shield the ineiiiory of Agricola from tlie charge 
of servility, or a historical panegyric framed for 
political ends. As biography it has grave defects, 
while it cannot be brought under any of the three 
ahove named heads without serious deductions. 
Ihit it will always be read for its elevation of style, 
its dramatic force, its invective and its pathos, 
b’or English rea<leis its interest is unique. The 
third work, the Gennanift, or De moribtts^ ct 

ponulis (iermanift^ is a nionog-raph of the greatest 
v'alue on tho otiinogrnplty of (Germany. Kaiilty in 
geographical detail, it Unrotiws characterist ically 
strong wJierever human interact emerges. Fourth 
in order are the Historic, or the history of the 
empire from tlie accession of Galba in 69 A.D. to 
the assassination of Domitian in 97. Of the twelve 
books originally composing it only the first four 
and a fragment of the fifth are extant. Tacitus is 
at his strongest in this narrative. His material 
was drawn from contempoiary experience; and 
though the imperial archives were closed to him, 
he had at commaml the personal information 
open to a man of liis position, to say nothing 
of correspondence (as of Pliny), the ‘ lamlationes 
funehros,’ the ‘acta diurna’ (what we should call 
the ‘gazette’), and the ‘acta Senafus,’ the Koman 
equivalent for Flansanl. lie had no sympathy 
with the empire, as indeed we gather from his 
earliest work, fie yt^arned for the return of an 
aristocratic oligarchy — the Itonu* of tho Scipios aiul 
the Fahii. He is, on this account, a jiartisan, but 
is able to justify the nmst trenchant contrasts be- 
tween the great ness of Kepuhlican ami the <h*teriora* 
tion of Imperial Home, which latter he contrasts 
disadvantagcoiisly with the freedom ami simiilicity 
of even harharian (lermany. ^ To his peculiar satiri- 
cal gift which often makes him a ‘ Juvenal in prose ’ 
he gives free rein from time to time ; though even 
in his bitterest moods he never forgets he is a 
Homan - a certain rbanri/i/tfui betraying itself in 
his tendeiicv to minimise the defeats of his com- 
patriots and even the number of their slain. He 
liad no an])reciatiou of the higher qualities of the 
.Tews, and his attitude to the growth of Christianity 
is th.at of a prejudiced, if cultured Homan, who, 
recognising an overruling providence or siijireme 
‘ Necessitas,’ will not stoop to weigh the evidence 
to which the new religion appealed. The qualities 
conspicuous in the IliatorUc are maintained in his 
last work, tho so-called Aunalcs, a history of the 
.luliaii line from Tiberius to Nero ( 14 A. I), to 68 ). Of 
their sixteen hooks only eight h.ave come down to 
us entire, four are fragmentary, anti the others lost. * 
In the.so, as in all his writings, hi.s avowetl aim was 
a iH»hle one, to perpetuate virtue, and to stigmatise 
ha.sene.ss wliether in wortl or deetl. It is for its 
direct encouragement of the latter and nersecutitm 
of the former that he constitutes himself so severe 
a censor of the imperial system ; though he is not 
blind to the shortcomings of the later republic, 
under which the jirovinces, he admits, were worse 
ofl' than under the eiiij>ire. Among the more 
obvious defects which lower his value as a historian 
are hi.s weakness in geography and his carelessness 
as to slrategic details : he is, as Momni.sen call.s 
liim, ‘ the most unmilitary of authors,’ though 
SalliLst or Livy run him hard. His style is the 
most strongly marked of antiquity — statue.sque in 
outline, rich if somewhat too .soml»re in colouring, 
effective in antithesis, not seldom obscure from 
sheer condensation. Hut the more trouble the 
reader takes with it the greater his reward. 


Editions: Orelli; Ritter; but best of all for the text, 
Halm ; and for the interpretation, Nipperdey and 
Huriius. English editions are, of tho Annafs, by Frost, 
hut especially that by Furneaux (2 vols. Oxford, LSSJ- 
91); of the Histories, by Spooner (1891); of the Oer- 
mania, by Furneaux (1895), also by Stephenson and 
l>avfs. There is an admirable translation by (Jiurch and 
Hrodribb. See also tho short studies by Donne ( 1873 ), and 
Church and Brodril^ (1881). M. Philippe Fabia i» Lcs 
Sources de Tacitc (1893) lias sought to prove that Tacitus 
is overrated, that he makes had omissions, and that lie 
copies aentonce .after sentence from older authorities - in 
the Histories from Pliny tho elder, in tho Annals from 
Aufidius liassu.s and Cluviiis Hufiis. 

Taek, a Scots law-term for Loa.'^e (q.v.). 

Tunm. a .southern province of J*eru taken pos- 
se.s.sion of by Chili for ten years in 1S8.‘1 (see 1*EKU, 
p. 8‘2); the restoration was not arranged for till 
189.S, and the terms were refu.scd l>y Chili. Are.'i, 
8683 .sq. 111 . ; jiop. ( lOt'K)) 25,tM0. Sheej) and taljiacas 
are reared, .and coj)]»er, gold, and silver mined. Tlie 
capital, Taciia, 38 miles by rail N. of Arica (q.v.), 
ha.s a pop. of 9418. 

TllCOIIIIU the second city of Washington state, 
fttamls on the east side of Puget Sound, by rail 
145 miles N. of Portland, Oregon, and 18 S. by W. 
of Seattle. In 1880 Tacoma w.'is a village with 
only 1098 inhabitants; in 1890 it was a llouri.shing 
citv, with trams, cabs, water, gas, and the electric 
light, miles of wiile streets, large wholesale stores, 
nuLieron.s mills and factories, and a busy ])ort. In 
tlie district arouinl are coal, iron, pieciou.‘< metals, 
lumber, farms of wheat, Inqis, nuit, and vege- 
tables; it has extensive railroad conneetions, and 
a trade direct with Japan, forwarding tea to tho 
eastern states by rail. Yet there are tnice.s of the 
earlier condition of the locality, in the fore.st clo.se 
at hand, and in the nil m hers oif Indians seen in tlie 
str(?ets from the r(‘servation across the hay. Pop. 
(1900) 37,714. Hehind tlie city an oiien valley 
runs towanls where the lieauliful vjiJcano Tacoma 
(or Hainier) ri.ses, from a riilge of snow-covered 
mountains, to a luught of 14,444 feet. 

Tacoilie S^ysteill, a term applicil by Professor 
Eiiinions to coitairi azoic and naheozoic rocks 
occniTing in the .stale of New York and adjoining 
districts. These he believed to he the equivalents 
of the (^amhriaii rocks of Englainl. Subseqjieiit 
iiivcstigation.s have shown that Phnmoiis misreail 
the geological structure of the regions studied by 
liiiii, and liis arrangement of the strata has there- 
fore been set aside. The subject has given rise to 
much di.scus.sion amongst American geologists. 

TartifS, Military, the science whidi enables 
one of two onposing bodies of troops to he stronger 
than the other at every crisis of an engagement. 
Tills may be due to .superior numbers, favourable 
grrtund, better arms, a higher .state of discipline 
and training, or anything else that, if used to the 
best advantage, will produce greater strength at 
the point where and time when it is most es.seiitial. 

Strategy (q.v.), which has precisely the same 
objects, merges into tactics as the enemy comes 
within striking distance, and the latter science is 
therefore sonietinics defined as the strategy of the 
battlefield. Modern writers nsp different terms 
for the various branches of tactical science : grand 
tartirs and mnnoeurre tactics, for the marshalling 
of large mosses ( 30,0CK) and upwards) of men on the 
battlefield ; minm' tactics, for the conduct of small 
iMxlies, such as advanced and rear piards, outposts, 
patrols, &c. ; Jighting tactics, for the combat what- 
ever the numbers of the force ; Jire tactics, for the 
best use of guns and ri6es, tlie ma.ssing of their fire, 
ami tlie selection of the target ; and the special 
tactics of cavalry, artillery, or infantry, eombined 
tactics, siege tactics, and mining tactics. 

It would be impossible to' enumerate all tho 
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schemes and dtsvicos wliidi go to make np this 
science, varying as they nniht witli tiie arms ia 
use and the niaiircuvriag po\vc)’ of the troops 
employed, bat some illasirutions mav he given 
from ancient and modern liistory* In '.fudges w, i 
we read of a favourite and dangenms mano uvre* ! 
the Israolites feigning to ndreat- liefore tin* Ih‘ii- i 
jainitcs, so as to <lraw Mn*Mi on unfil tlieir thuiks ! 
and* rear were exposeil to tin# ‘ lims in wait.’! 
Hannibal at t.jinna* and William tin* t’oinjuoror ' 
at IL-tstings were ann>i)g tin* manv siieenssful 
imitators of these t/ictie... Others, like* tin* Duke ; 
of Hnrgundy in I tTti at. (iraiison, h»--t their armies 
through attempting it \\ith niiste;i(|\ Fif'd • 

eviek the < Ir«*ai. oNv f*«l his %ii‘lfny at Mollwii/ to tin* 
rapiil lire .'in«l sl(*;nl\ •! i-ieiplim* <>) his men, a.iid tin* ! 
foriin*!’ was ehi<*lly tim* |i> (In* iin loduet ion tjt inm 
ramrod.s. His l;it(*r halth*"' give ns good evnmplfs ' 
of tnainenv'ie l,ii*(ii*s. .\( Lf'iitln'o jn* cngagi'fl tin* 
Austria, ns, immo\a.hli' in t!n*if f )n»-**ji ■ 

witli his adv.vtn'ed guanl. vvliile lie. m.iin Inwly, ! 
under eo\'er of *^ 0110 * hill-- atnl fngg*^ wi-allna-, ' 
marched in f)pen ef>lnmn ot <*«>mpani»*s umnd lln*ir ‘ 
Hank, vvheeh'tl int.o line, and l•elh>d np tln*iraimv. j 
Atllosshcch In' sh^^^ved how to defeat ( his mn rneu\ re ' 
when the «‘iieni\ put it, in practice Sim<liiig hi> 
cavalry aiul aKilh'ry !<* cheek tin* he;nl of Ihi'ir 
marcliing columns, In* 1hj<*w hi-, maiti bnfly tipon 
their think and intlicted a criishino df'f,'at. At, 
Kolin his /inritr failed Ix’cause the rear of 

his o<dumn wln‘eh*il into line («ki s<»<m, |(*a\ing lhe 
h(‘}i.d to coiitimif* jin* mareh, sf» creating' a wide gap 
in the line when fornn'il up. At W.ati'iloo Na]volcoii 
sliowed an exa.mid<? of ce/n fttrfit Mou a. l;ug<* 
scale, lly cti\alr\' cha,rges In* oliligefl tin* Ihitisli 
infantry to form s<|nar<*s, whi<*h then ln'came 
targets ffir liis massed aitillery. When ninler 
stre.s.s of tliis ^ liard jioumling’ lln'v <»pene»l «mt 
into line, a reii(‘w<*d cliarge of ea,va.Iiy obliged them 
to lake the dcns(*r forma, lion again. At t Ira.v(‘h>t te 
the (fcnnan armies (somi' ‘Jl0,000 men) showed an 
unparalleled iiislanee of furfirs hy marching 
to their [lositions across country in ,seven large 
masses, each consisting of one c<»mplet(' army 
corjiH. The minor iartirs emplo><*«l hy advaiieeil 
or r<‘ar gnanls and outposts an* to a certain extent 
stereotyped. 'J’iicir ohjccl is to prt'vcnt the main 
bofljif - in the first case a column, often .several 
miles long; in the .second a large camp, e.anton- 
ment, or liivonac — from h(*ing attacked hefme it 
can get into lighting order. j’lien*fore a series of 
small i»aities of two to six men lead tin* way, or 
stand sentry, .some four miles in front of the main 
botly, while larger bodies support tlnmi at a little 
distance, followed in their turn hy .still larger 
units, so that the enemy meets with an ever- 
increasing resistance until he finds himself con- 
fronted by the main body drawn uji in a carefully 
chosen position. Firfhiimj turtles must dej»eiid 
chielly upon the arms in use. The mail clad hor.se- 
inen of the 15th eentury never succeeiled in defeat- 
ing tlie solid phalanx of jiikeineii opposed to them 
by the Swiss Confederation until llie eiiniloymeiit 
o^ artillery prevented the latter retaining such a 
massive formation. The Phiglish archer, proteeteil 
in front h^' palisades and on the Hanks t>y spear- 
men, destroyed tlie chivalry of France at (Jressy 
and Poitiers, hut at Bannoekhurn was ridden 
down \)y the Scottish cavalry, because the Hanking 
spearmen had been omitteil. Gustavus Adolphus, 
by employing cariritlges, enabled his infantry to 
fire more quickly than his opponent and so to form 
on a wider front. The invention of the bayonet, 
doing away with tlie necessity for pikenien to 

J irotect the musketeers, still further iiicrea.sed tlio 
ire-powor of infantry. The British two-deep line 
overthrow', by its enveloping fire and charge, the 
column formation of the French in the Peninsula 


and of the Uussians at the Alma, though in tliis 
battle its defects are shown in the confusion causetl 
liy moving to tlie attack over broken grouiul. In 
the hattle.s of the Franco-Gorman war of 1870 71 it 
was foninl imj>ossjhle to advance against the fire 
of moileni hreechdoading rilles except liy rii.shes of 
coiiipanit ively thin iirie.s of skirmishers, con.stantly 
reintorced hy snjipoits and reserves in rear. The 
maga/ino rilh* and sniokeh'.ss pow<ler of to-day 
still coiuplicale the prfd)h*m. presen te<l to 

I hr a-sailanl, of how to gi't to wiihin 500 yards of 
t he riif'iny wit hoot heing drsj royrd , No nile.s can 
1 h* ilown rvri'pt llnil thr a'Uaekt'r's lir.si, line 

iiiii-t- move in ihirr poll ions. ^.kirmi.-.h(*js, snpjxnts, 
and rrs 4 *i“'' --. jollouril h\ sf'rond liiir I 0 assist in 
th*‘ ;i‘->anlt, and a thud to (“oniph-tr thr >ii<‘t‘(*ss or 
I'ox f*r a I ri rra t . 

In waihur a-jainst .-avagrs hngi* nnmlu vs, fan- 
alii'al rouiagi*, ami lajnd nio\ rmt'iit.s lia\r lo hr 
m.*. hy sprrial hiriir'^. Tlno' I hi’ rirsi'riit .'-hapi'd 
rnvrhipitig attack of the Zulus and thr rapid 
at (arks ot liir SDudani'sr .Ai.ihs wrrr recriird in 
Thr iinprm*! raldr sipiarr foim.ition or liy foiming 
‘ l-i.agris : ' a ii'priMlurt ion of 1 hr w/igon t.'i.cti<*s hv 
whi<*h (la* lliissiti's of I»ola*mia drfeatrd thr 
< Irnnaii ravali v in thr ri'iilurv, o]»posing a 

mal 4 -rial idi.-iach* ti> lla* onshiiighi, of an eiiem\ 
ini|n'»)vi(h*<l with aiiillrry. 

(’uru/rff turti.y^ a pail I'rom thr excrptioiial use 
of d isimmnl r<i mm. an* murli tla* samr as in tin* 
tina* ot tla* P.yzantiia* rmpiir. ( ’avail y light by 
shock jirtinii onl_\, and thr jiowrrof man and horse 
h;is not altrird. Thr l>\/aiiliiir 'J'nrniu, like the 
Biilish ra.\aliv Inigadr, altarkrd in two lines, with 
a. jesrrve. Hanking parlir.s, and rrronnoit ring groups, 
inamruvring in column and attacking in line. Artil- 
Irrif turfirs roii*-i^l in massing tin* (irr of (.*verv gun 
as soon a- possililr upon impoitant jioinN, and 
overwhelming thr mcriiy s guns and iiilarit ry w illi 
pro jrri ile*^ ;it ranges of two miles or more, not 
shunning rlosri quartris if thr necessity aiisr--.. 

Sirt/r furtir.s belong to foi l iliration, but follow 
the same gmrral eonr.sr a> otlii'r eonibined taetir.**. 
Tims in di'fence the gnus oblige, early de]vIo\mrnt 
and eo o]>rrale with thr infantry in repelling the 
Jidvanei', while in the attack tlmy destroy the 
m/iterial defences and keep down the lire of the 
place .so as to enable the assault to l»e ileliverod. 
J)ijriiig tlie siege mininfj turfirs (see IMlNE.S, Mll.I- 
T.VItV) will he madi* use of on both sides. 

See General Sir I’.dwanl Ilaiiilcy'.s O/urntions of War 
(ISdi}; (Jth ed. reprinti'd in T.MM)); I iieutcnant-colonrl 
W. IT. .Taino.s’H Mottrrn Sirotajff ( IIMI.S) deals also with 
tactics, and so ilros (General Eriiice Kraft von Hohmlohc- 
Ingelfingen's Lrtttrs on Sfrafrotf (trans. IS'.tM). 

Taclirs, Naval, may be defined as tlie .art of 
manuMivring ship.s and Heets for llie purnoses of 
battle. Naval strategy, on tlie other liaiui, is the 
science of combining and emjdoying Heets or single 
ships ill order to carry out deliiicd ojienitions at 
sea or ag.ain.st an 01101113 ’^ ’s coast, for obtaining 
command of the sea or certain portion.s of it. 
Although Heets had existed and battles at .sea 
been fouglit from the cailiesfc jieriod.s, it was not 
until towards the clo.se of the JGlli eentur.y, in tlie 
reign of Queen Pilizaheth, that naval war began to 
assume de.Hiiite form. The discoveiy of the New 
AVorld and the occupation of its richest territories 
b 3 ' Sjiain, the opening u]) of the route to the K.ast 
Indies b 3 ^ the Capo of (hiod Hojie, and the ellbrts 
W'Jiieh Phiglisli merch.ants began to make at this 
time to jmsli their ow'ii trade gave a marvellous 
impetus to the sea-borne commerce of the world, 
which carried w ith it as a iiccc.ssary consequence the 
building of larger and more seaworthy snips than 
had jirevioTLsly existed. War at sea at tlii.s time 
does not appear to have been c.arricd on on an 3 ' 
definite plan, and consisted principall 3 ', if we 
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except the attempt of the Great Armada, of raids 
on the erH'iny’s eoiniiierec and coast-towns. Accord- 
in;; to Admiral Colonih, in Ids excellent work on 
Nnrnl Warfare^ the first organised attempts to 
obtain eommaiul of the sea as a <listinct aim of the 
operations carried on an? to he found in the three 
wars hetwecri the Duttdi ami English of 1(165, 

and 1672. lh)th parties made ilesperate attempts 
to destroy the trade of tlie other, but in the second 
war Holland, considering tlie coniinand of tlie sea 
the more imi>or taut object, temporarily gave up her 
commerce, I)utdi merchant-ships being forbidden 
to put to sea. The net result of the three wars 
was to leave the honours pretty evenly divided 
between the two combatants. Several elforts were 
maile by the French, lad. ween 1690 and their crush- 
ing defeat at Trafalgar, to obtain the comman<l of 
the sea in order to effect tlui invasion of Englaml. 
The first of these attemjits, afford ing one of the 
best examples of the value of a thorough grasp of 
strategical principles, was foiled by the Earl of 
Torrington. An experienced seaman and pro- 
fouml strategist, the earl was forced agninst his 
better judgment, by direct orders fiom the queen 
and council, to attack the vastly sujierior forces 
under Tourville, ami accordingly ho gave battle 
(,30th ,Junc 1600) off lleachy Head. He was de- 
feated, but skilfully drew off and fidl back under 
shelter of the ( lunfleet Shoals at the mouth of the 
Thames. Here, although ‘ beaten, inferior, and 
shut up behind samlbanks,* yet from the strategic 
position it now held this fleet still remained such 
a ‘power in observation’ as to paralyse the action 
of the victorious and superior force ; and the 
French admiral, after some ineffective attempts at 
landing, returned to Brest. During the Na[)oleoTiic 
wars, the English fleets having more or less com- 
plete command of the sea, the strategy of the 
commanders seems to have resolved itself into 
blockade of the enemy where possible, or a close 
observation of his niovcunents with a view to 
prevent any junction of his scattered forces; and 
if he venturcil to ]mt to sea, into efforts to bring 
him to action as s<ion as possible. Steam may be 
sai«l to hav(i revolutioniseil naval strategy and 
tactics ; wluM'cas the best laid schemes were often 
frustrate<l by foul winds and gales, now the great 
steam power of battle ships and cruisers rentiers 
them imlepemlent of wind ami to a great extent t)f 
bad weather. As a set-t)ff, however, to this, the 
coal emlurance of ships ami tlie replenishing of 
their supplies of fuel become important factors in 
tleciding upon their movements. The two prin- 
tripal ohjects of Great Britain’s naval strategy must 
lie the command of the Ghannel with the se.as 
round her coasts, and the protection of the great 
trade routes. For this purpose a fleet of battle- 
ships strong enough to meet any hostile combin.a- 
tion, sujiplemented by a proportionate number of 
fast cruisers, is indispensable. Neglect to ]»rovide 
an adequate number of botli classes of ships would 
almost certainly land the country in disaster; a 
deficiency in battle ships might cause her to lose 
command of the seas round the coast, and would 
endanger her very existence as a nation ; while a 
poverty of cruisers would mean a .sweeping of the 
country’s traile from the sea — such as happened to 
the United States iluring the last great civil war — 
and deprival of hreailstuffs and most of the raw 
materials required for her maniifacturcs. Eighty per 
cent, of the sea-horne trade of the world is carried 
in English bottoms, and a few hostile cruisers, if not 
immediately hunted down, would in a short time 
\vork incalculable havoc, as was prove<l hy the 
operations of the AU(hnnut (q.v.) and other Con- 
feilerate cruisers. On the question whether block- 
ade is any longer iiossible the oj unions of experts 
are divided ; but tlie majority hold that blockade 


ha.s become impossible, oris attended w'ith .so many 
risks as to make it highly inexpedient. The experi- 
ence gained during the civil war in America and 
the naval mancciivres of late years would seem to 
.sliow Unit a perfectly effective blockade is out of 
the question ; on dark nights or in thick weather 
vessels will almost certainly bo able to sli]) out 
unobserviMl, ami llie ilaimer of attacks from tojpedo 
boats will prevent the hlockmliim squadron from 
keeping very close in land. The blockading ships 
must always have their steam ready for full speed ; 
lids entails a large consumption of fuel, and after 
a few <Iays tubes and fires require cleaning. If 
this is not done a great falling off of sj)ced is the 
result; in atldibion to which allowance must always 
bo made for tlio absence of ships which are recoal- 
ing and readjusting tlu*ir machinery. ’Phe ships 
blockaded lalxmr under no such disa<l vantages, 
and have only to choose their own time for break 
iiig out. observation of the enemy’s jiorts will 
tborefore probably lake the place o^ blockading; 
this being carried out by a chain of swift (uuisers 
in touch with the main body of the flei?t. TIic 
distance at which the main body sliouhl rouaiii 
from the enemy’s ports, and wbetber it slioiihl ket'p 
the sea or lie at anchor at some favourable ]>ase, 
are questions which the practical expenenee of u ar 
alone can solve. One important factor in favour 
of Great Britain in a nava l war lies in I be fact 
tb;it slie bolds all the important Coaling Stations 
(q.v.), now all efficiently fortified. 

A more or less formal tactical system in naval 
battles has existctl from a very early ]»erio<l. ’Pbe 
triremes or galleys of tlie ancients were armed 
with formidable iron or brass beaks ; pi'opelled by 
oars they were formed for attack witli their bows 
pointing to I be emuny, the aim being to ch'slroy by 
an oblique blow the oars on one siile of the enemy, 
ami then ram ami sink her. The eailiost gri'at 
battle in which the superior tactics of fi numeric- 
ally inferior fleet inflicted a crushing defeat on a 
vastly snqieiior force was that of Salamis{4S0 U.C.), 
between the Greeks ami the Fersi.'ins. According 
to /E^ehyhis, the* Greeks wore draNMi up in one 
line, while the IVrsians were in three, but so 
crowiled together that the ships bad not room to 
inan<euvre properly ; the attack of the (.J reeks was 
so iinjietuons that the front line of the lN*i*?;iaiis 
was driven back, throwing tlie other two lines into 
Iioi)eles,s disorder. 

In tlio battle of Shiys, fought 24tli June 1340, the 
English fleet completely defeated the French. Tlio 
secret of tactical success is to throw an erwbelni- 
ing force, if possible, on some point of the enemy’s 
line, and destroy him in didail. And this apiiears 
to liavc been done by King Edward III., who, 
according to l*rofcssor Langbton, successfully 
iiiano?nvre<l to bring hia line obliquely across the 
right wing of the French, ami completely crushed 
it. On the 7th October 1571 was fought the cele- 
brated battle of Lepanto, between a combined 
Christian fleet under J)ou John of Austria and the 
Turks, in which the latter were completely defcateil, 
mainly by the skilful tactical arrangements of Don 
John. Acting under tlie advice of Don Garcia do 
Toledo, be divided his fleet into three squadrons, 
which were formed in line abreast, with sufficient 
room hetween each for mameuvriiig ; in rear was a 
reserve squadron ready to give assistance where 
required. Tlic bulk of the two fleets wa.s composed 
of galleys ; but the Venetian admiral bad with him 
six galeasses (see Galleys), and before the action 
conimoiiced tliese were placed about half a mile 
in advance of the fleet, two in front of each of the 
three divisions ; the fire of these vessels, owing to ^ 
their heavy ordnance, eflTectually broke tHic shock 
of the Turkish onset. Taking advantage of their 
confusion, Don John pierced tlieir centre, and the 
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rout of UlC I urks AViis ult'lioii^)i t^lu* com- . cn;4aLjc iIh* l''n'iiclj flccl uiidor SuflVcii licconlijiy; 

iiiaiiclers of hotln the 'riirkisli \viii;4;.s displayed con ^ to Knit? Xl\. ax Iumi he h;td tln» eliaiice, Imt tailed. 
Biderakle taetieal skill. 'the t ’hrislhni letl win;.!: ; Aecordin;.:; to PioIcNsor ljatic;h(on, they were not 
was f«>r a lime ont,llank<Hl and ]*laecd hetweeii t,\v«» : i'-su.Nl after tluu time. Adiiiinil l{odm^y on the 
lires, wliil(‘ iln‘ 'riirkisli left win^ passed ihixmoji i Kn-li>li side and Snilienon the hV(‘in:li lia«l shown 
the (’hri.stiau lin(.‘, and, hut foi- (lie reserve sipiad- i th.u it nii-ht l»c luuicr Ui h‘av e a comiinindei -in- 
ron ]»y whi»'li it. was inijne<Iiatel>' atlaeked and ■ eliict free j.o a«*i a> t lie o<*, asion n'quii (•<!. 'J’lu'se 
ilriv't^fi hack, inioht have allerefl lJn‘ fate ol tln‘d;i\. ; in.--t i net ioii'i alsx» inadc no piovt.-iion t<»r <*noaoin^ 
Lepanlo was tlie. last ^reat halt* in wliieli ;j^al!eys ! fiom the poNition in Iccwiiitl. It xxamhl seem 
took a piondiient jiart. With \mcal sliip^,' de ! (IulI tlo* idea in a.M(l Kook»)’s minds was 

pendeni on tlndr sails alone, liaxino then ;,'iin.'N ' that lint tlcct to xiiiniwaid. whichever it was, was 
uiounled on the broadside, a. new method of ! i«> en*a*»;ve. at iii.ilte) oi i.iri. tin* I'reneh never 


ovj4;ini.'iiii;LC lleel.s for haittle <‘ame into heiny. It 
was not, Innvever, until the wais hetw«-en tin* 
Duteh and l\n;L;’Iish of Itiolf 7- that the t.uuL.'al 
forin.ition of a llet‘t in ‘line of haittlc* w.m 
ilexjxcd. lh(‘vions to this, li-htin;.i :n scaaippeai-^ 
to li.ue hecn ean h*d on in laiiln'ran indi" ci iniimite 
faishion, all jn>n;.jh from the lit^'l tlie ohiaiinin- of 
1 he weat-her-canior. scem.s to lia.\ e hei-n iecoL;Mi'eil 
j ;i.s the »;reail. aim for which to maineiurc. Sir W. 
M onson, a disl iiiLfui^'hed eaiplain of h)u'’'*n I'di/.i 
hethS tilin', W'rilc.^ ; ‘ K()r the ;jie;ite-i anl v;i nl ai^e 

in ai siNi lie-lit js to itet tin* wind <»f one aiaollier; J’oi- 
lie that Inis tlie wiml is out of dan*;cr of heino 
lioarded, and has the ad\an/a;_;e when- to lio.ird 
and how to altempl tlie ("leiiiy.' Aec<ndin.'^ to 
A<lniiial (^)lomh, the ‘line’ w ais (ird iniroduecd 
liv the I )ulch ai.s ai meaiii.s It) weaken tin* powei of 
fireships, am! to hrj n^i; t he th'ei, uinlei he( t er eont rol. 
The line of liattle consis(e<l in ai, lh*et of ^Ijip- lieimj: 
exteinled in ai stiaii^ld 1 ine eit her ailn-aid or ahica-t 
on(^ sliij) of another, k<‘epin_L; as clo-vc to;.i*‘t her ;c-> 
weaitln.'r ]»<‘rmitt<*<l, so that ait all times evei\ shij) 
Bhoiild he ready to siistadii auid relicM* on(? ainothei. 
It wais direeted thait eaieh sliip in 1 lie Hue .should 
k<'(*.|) wit hill liailf-ai-caihle’s leu«;t h (ailxmt oO faithoms ) 
of one another. It wais iiit rodu<.‘(‘<l into the Ku'^lish 
nav\ hy Sir NVilliaim Aee<»rdiu;^ to Pere 

Hoste, it was the formation taikeu up hy hotli 
hhiclisii ainl Ihiteli in the h.at t le of the ‘JiHli tiuly 
10o.‘h and hy tl<e I)iik(' of York in the hat tie oft 
tlie 'I’exel in Juno Hitid. Hut it wais diopped 
acfaiii hy Alhemairh' in tiie haittle of duiio Itititj : 
find, hy the W'aiy Sir W. Peiiu speaiks of it (see 
IVpys), it semiis eleair tluit there wais still eoutro 
versy ais to wlietlier a line wais or was nob the best 
formation for a lleet for (i.Ltliting purposes. So, 
althon;;Ii the line wjis e.stahlisiied on paiper sis tin' 
li.irlitiin;- formation soon aifler the. outhreak of tln^ 
first Dutch wjir, it jirohahly tlid not j,W't firm hold 
until tlie thiril Dutcli wair. However, fis a re- 
eo^^nised order of haittle it wais’emhodied in the 
Duke of York's li^^litiii;^' instructions issued in 
These iii.striietious were iiuMlilieal hy Admiiuls 
Ku.ssi'll auid Kooke at the end of the ITth aind the 
very liej^jiiininj^ of the ISLli century, and Kule XIX. 
ram ; ‘ If the admiral and liis fleet halve the wind 
(or weatlier-;;auge ) of the eni'iny, and they haive 
streteheil tlieinselves in a line of liattle, the van of 
the aidininil’s lleet is to steer with the vain of 
the enemy’s, and there to engaj^e him, eacli ship 
from vain to riair successively.’ It wais for 
actin;^ coiitrairy to this rule that Admiral Maitthcw.s 
W'ais tried by coiirl-iiuirlial aind caisliicied aifter his 
indecisive action with the French off Toulon on 
the 2'2d Fehruairy 17M. His fault, for wdiich he 
wais a'oiulemned, wais breaking (or t|iutting) his 
own line with tlie signail for the line of haittle still 
flying ; having formed his line, he broke it himself 
liy running down to aittack the French and SpaiiisU 
centre. Admiral -Ijcstock, the secoinl in com- 
mand, refused to obey, llotli W’cre tried, and 
Lestock wais aenuitted. These instructions were 
still in force m 1781, w'lieii Admiral (Iriives 
fought his action ofl* the CIiesai>oake on the 
5 til September. And on the 5th July 1782 Sir 
Edward Hughes, in the East Indies, tried to 


; cjigygc.l ja that waiy. .and ai^ a lulc ulili.scd th»' 
pD.dtioii Id w ind waird tD;i\iii»l ac-. in .Vdinirail 

. K'cppcT.s aeliDU iii ami m lhMim-\'.s two 

' aLciinii.'- with (hiieln u in Mas 17^0. 'I'in* s\ -tern of 
I l:*ct ics ]iiil ill pi.i.cticc h\ Nil <‘.(>(n^;c IcMliii'y in his 
j aicliDiiwitli tin* Fn-iich niidei lli** ( 'ntutc ih* ( li ais.sc 
j Dll tin* J2lh AjuiJ 17^2 ssa-' hv n ciniou-* i*-t>in('iilcm*c 
: i.'i'd Dll ill*,* same tl.iy hy tlie l'’)<.*neh adiniial 
; Siiiricri a‘j;;iin.st ilic I'iii.^ili.'-h scjiiadiDii umlcr Sit Iv 
1 1 1 Indies in the I'jist Imlic-, tin* ic.sidt uf w lii«*li 
: wai'v Id 1'h-c Hiilisli auliuiiad.- ’ iiaiml.’-', leas iiiy il tD 
; (heir disi-ictiDii Imw hisl Id attack the cin'iiis. 

; 'riii*-’ wai.s .siiiipls concent t at iug the aittaick mi a 
: pari of the ciicms 's lh.‘i*i in.sicaitl of d i.s])cr.“'ing it 
adoiig Ihi' whole; tlicic wai.s nolliing ni‘W in this 
oi ill the ni.uncuvrc hy wliicli it wais cHccIcd, 
which waa,'< cult iny, tln’oiigh the enemy’s line. 

rile honour of hasiii;; hei'U tin* lii>t to ileliioii 
.straiK' fully tin* pi incipl«*s on whidi the iiiaineuvies 
of am allaiek a»;i,ainsl llcets to windward oi to lee- 
wanl depeml is ,u'‘ii‘‘rall\ aM*iil»c<l to .John (Mcik 
(ij.s.lof Fldin, who ]>uhlis)n.*i! tin* liisl edition of 
his A'.s.vo// oj/ 'J'tifln's in 17S2, and it has 
1 m‘(‘ii asserted lliait Dlerk liaid in eoiiva'rsailioii com- 
munieaited to Sir Ihnidlas (HoiIucn's tlag- 

eaiptaiu ) his whole .s\sti‘ui of tactics in (In.* yeair 
h»‘for<* the aielioii with the Conilede (liaisse. d’liis 
has, however, been dispi ox ed hySir How ail'd Douglas 
ill Ids Mrnutir on Krohfflftn.s. Asatiiiaitter 

of fact, it is w ell known tliait llm maino'iix ie of cut 
ling tin', enemy ’.s iim* wais sexi'iail limes peifoinied 
hy Kiiglish c’oinmainders since flic iiiidtlle of tlni 
17th eeiilury. In am action with the Dulx.’li iu 
J0r)2 Sir (Jcoige .Ayscue is saiid to liaive jiiereed 
tin* enemy’s liin* from to lecwaird; and again in 
Ifido the Fairl of Saiidwiidi cut through the centre 
of llie Diil(‘h line aiml <*aiuscd the disorder wliich 
einlexl in its totail (h'teait. Agaiin, in Maiy 1072 
Sir .7. Jordam liaix ing the weaitlier-gamge cut 
through the l>uteh lleet and threw it into con- 
fu.sion. Hut il was uinpiestiomihly itoduey’s im- 
portant victory over the French in 17S2 which 
gave the mameuvn^ such notoriety. Fioiii the 
aiccoimt of the eirciiinstanee.s innlcr which on 
this occasion the Fri'iidi line was broken, it 
appetirs that the idea of tlie niaineuvre Avais at the 
moment suggested to the admiral hy Sir (.’hairles 
Doiiglais on jierceiviiig am ojiening Ind w een twai of 
the shijis iieair its centre. The opportunity was 
seized of paissing through : so narrow w ais the o]»ening 
thait the axlmirail’s shiii ailniost Hmched the rreiich 
ships on each side; the '-:liii»s astern follow’ed him 
closely, ami these kept U[> ai pxiwerful raikiiig lire 
against the ships in the rear dix ision of the 
enemy’s fleet, which, being driva'ii to lee waird ais 
the vain of tlio Hritish paissed throngli, broke up 
and iiiaide saiil before the wind to escaiic. At the 
battle of tin! Nile (179S) Nelson xlouhleil on the 
vain of the French line amd aittaickcd it on both 
Bitles, while the other ships of the line, the whole 
lleet lieing ait amchor, conld aflord no assistance ; 
hut at Tnifailgair, wdiere his brilliant caireer termin- 
ated with a decisive victory, he broke the tmeriiy s 
Hue ill tivo plaices, heairing ilown upon it in two 
coluiiiiis. Many pereous ev en aimong iiaivail ofliccrs 
have an idea that not only w'as Nelson no taicticiau, 
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blit that he despised tactics altogether; the real 
trutli being that he was certainly the ^reaxsst 
tactician of his <lay. Before each of his great 
actions lie had tlioroughly digested and arranged 
the best disposition of Jiis forces, having carefully 
considered every possible position in which the 
enemy could he found, and he made a point of 
discussing the (lillerent situations with his captains, 
so tliat tliey were all acquainted with Jiis plans 
and knnw what was expccte<l of them. Steam and 
nnntnir-jdiUing have siiico I’evolutionised the con- 
ditions under which naval battles must he fought; 
hut with the one e.xception of the battle of JJssa 
in 1866, the only action in Europe in which iron- 
clads have been pitted against each other, there 
has been no naval action which atlbnls fresh data. 
The Italian tlect, consisting of eleven ironclads, 
four frigates, and some small vessels, Avas bom- 
barding Lissa, when on the morning of the 
2()bii July 1866 the Austrian fleet was reporteil 
ajiproachiii^. Persano, the Italian admiral, formed 
his ironclads in line of battle, standing to the north- 
east, nearly at right angles to the course on which 
the Austrians were a<lvancing. Alhini, his second 
in command, receiving no orders, fell hack on a 
sort of general iimleistamling that wooden ships 
should not unnecessarily engage armoured ships, 
and, keeping well to the rear, inactically took no 
part in the action. Tegc'thoff, the Austrian a<lmiral, 
advan<‘.e<I at full speed ; his seven ironclads were 
formed in a doiihle (piarter line (a double oblique 
line), his llagsliip, the Ferdinand Max, lea<ling and 
forming the ai)ex of the wedge. Following in the 
same formation, at a distance of about 1(K)0 yards, 
came seven wooden slaps, an old line-of lialtle 
ship, the Kaiser, leading in the wake of the flag- 
ship; in rear of these again came seven gnn'Ve.ssels. 
Tegethoir’s jdans had all been made and explained 
to his captains, and as he apj»roached the enemy 
he made the signal, ‘ Ironelads to rush against and 
sink the eiiemj'.’ For stmie reason at the last 
moment Persano, whose Hag had been flying on 
board tlie lU (Vftaiia, tlelermined to go on board 
the Al/'ondafore. ; so he stopped for this purpose, and, 
as the van in the meantime held on their course, 
a gap was formed iii the Italian Hue through Avhieh 
the -Vustriaiis passed, the Italian rear being at the 
same time attaek(Ml by the Austrian wooden ships. 
Their eentre was exposecl to the concentrated 
attack of the seven Austrian ironehnls, so that, 
as the result of Persauo’s want of skill, with a 
lleet of twelve ironelads against seven, tlie aetu.al 
coinlitioii of the fight was tliat three were oppo.setl 
to tlie seven and anuiliilateil by them, one, the 
Ji(} d'Tfalia, being ramiiKMl aiul sunk, Avhile another, 
tlie Palestro, w.is blown up. Had Persaiio's suhor- 
<linates been men of energy, in spite of tlie disaster 
to their centre tlie Italian van and rear would 
have destroyed the Austrian wooden division. As 
it was, with the exception of the Kaiser, the 
Anslriaii ships suilered hut little. 

It is inipossilile to forecast what the issue of 
the next great naval action will he, or what tactics 
will he omi)iove<l. All battle ships are armeil with 
formidable rams, and in the ot)inion of iiiany 
officers ramming will he one of the features of 
future battles ; some ships may and pndnihly will 
he ram Hied. But on the whole it is doubtful if 
ramming will be so generally resorted to, as 
there is always the possibility of the ship ram- 
ming being herself disabled by the shock ; if she 
misses lier aim, the ship attempting to ram will 
inobahly only succeed in putting herself into posi- 
. tion for being ramme<l in turn ; and if an enemy’s 
I ship is di.sal)le<l, to sink her will not merely be to 
cause a wanton loss of lifC, but will also he to 
<lestioy what otherwise might be a valuable jirize. 

It is, however, certain tli.-it the ships Avhich can open 


an eflective fire from their secondary batteries first 
Avill liave an immense advantage; and whatever 
the formation for attack may be, to obtain the 
first lire Avill undoubtedly be one of the objects 
aimed at. For the rest, the formations of a modern 
licet reiiiain pretty iiiiieh Avhat they were at the 
heginniiig of the century. A lleet is organised in 
two or more div^^ioiis, and each ilivisioii in *two 
sii Mi visions. 7’lie^ jnincipal fonnatioiis are single 
pdiiniii ill line ahead (the old line of battle) and 
in line abreast, columns of divisions in line ahca<l 
and in line abreast, and quarter or boAV coluinns. 
»Sojiie yoavH hack a new formation was trie<f, whieli 
for a time found great favour, hut lias now been 
given no ; it was called the group system, ainl 
consisted of forming ships iu groups of three ; 
each group then became a tactical unit for 
manoeuvring purposes, 

Sco Paul Hoste, Trade des Fvohdions Nnvales (1600); 
Clerk of Eldiii’s Esmy on Naval Tactics (1700) ; Captain 
j Itaiiibridge-Hoff, U.5S.N., Modtrn Naval Tactics (1S85); 

I Professor Laughton, Studies iu Naval History (1887); 

! Bear- Admiral Amnien, F.S.N. , The Old Nary and the 
Aric(189l); lUjar- Admiral P. H. Columb, Naval War- 
/are (1801k 

TaPliareillbo, the largest drparlment of I'^ru- 
giiay (q.v. ), in the north eentre, hounded S. by the 
Bio Negro, and devoted to stock-raising. 

Tad<‘a8tei% a market-town in the AVest Hi<ling 
of V'orkshin?, occupying the site of the Uoman t'/d- 
caria, on the AVharfe, 0 miles S\V. of York. At 
Towtoii, miles S., on Palm Sunday, 29th IMay 
1461, llio Vorkists g.ained a great victory. Po^). 3000. 
Tadeiiia. See A lm a-Ta dem a. 

Tadiiior. Sec Pai.myka. 

Tadpole* S(>e FK(«i. 

Tac^ly a money of account in Chirm, is equiva- 
lent to a tael Aveight of nure silver, or to about 
PJoO of the c<nq)er coin Known as ‘cash.’ The 
A’alue of the llaikwan tael or customs tael is about 
2s. lO&d. English (in ISOS), varying with the ])rico 
of silver. In 1902 (Hilna agreed with Britain to 
provide ,‘i uniform national legal tendei’ coinage. 
Taenia* See Tapewokm, 

TallVt-y* ei' Taffeta (Persian Idffa), a term 
formerly applied to all plain silks simj>ly woven, by 
regular alternations of the warp and weft. Modi- 
fications have, however, been introduced, by vary- 
ing the quality of the Avar]) and Aveft, and by tJie 
substitution of various colours for the single one of 
the original taflety. It has therefore heconie a sort 
of generic term for Plain Sil/c, and even for some 
coinhiiialions of silk, avooI, &e. 

Tafllc*f* See Monocco. 

Tag^aiirog^y a sc.aport of Bussia, in the govern- 
ment of FLkaterinoslav, on the north shore of the 
Sea of Azov, 15 miles W. of the mouth of 
the Don. The ])ort is shalloAV, and the harbour 
unprotected ; hut there is a large ex])orfc trade in 
Avlieat, as Avell as liiiseeil, liciiipseed, skins, wool, 
butter, anti tallow. The imports are mainly Avine, 
maehinery, and fruit. There are many handsome 
public huihliiigs. Fountleil hv Peter the Creat in 
169S, the ttiAvn was liomhanled during the Crimean 
AA'ar by an Anglo-French lleet. Pop. (1897) 51,965. 

Tsig^lioni* Mauia, a celebrated dansense, horn 
at Stockholm, 23d April 1S04, of Italian parents, 
her father ( FiIipj»o Taglioni, born at Milan, 1777; 
tlied 1871) having been successively hallet-niaster 
at several onera- houses iu ditlerent parts of the 
Continent. Aladenioiselle Taglioni made her debut 
in Paris in 1827, Avliere .she created a jierfect furore, 
and AA'as at once recognised as the first of hallet- 
dancens. Her success aa^os equally great at Berlin, 
London, ami other Eurojiean capitals. She nian ied 
Count de Voi.sin.s in 1832, and retired from the stage 
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with a fortune, aftrorwavtis lont. SUc* ilvul at M;u 
8eiUe»i April IHH4. Her brother aiul her 

niece were also «laacers. 

TasrilS (Hpan. Tttju), tlip l!n;^v*st river f>f |1„. 
Spanish IVninsnla, rises «>ji the fioaiierof iiie]»r.> 
Vinces of (luailalajara ami 'JVim-j, f)ji (J|,* \n.vf<.{;, 
slopes <jf the Muela ih* S:ni It /•».,{ (fou^ 

north-west, then nirve^^ ?o the^ [, -..i.i 

llowH mainly in tliat «rnv.‘tl,u« p-.et 
Tohahi, and Alea.nlara., an-l in Po-.m-al, .Vi.K.litr/ ' 
Santarem, mid hi>l»on, enl.‘iij»i; ll.e A il.nil i<- hIm.uJ 
10 nilies low er dt>\\ u. li»*low Salv .itin'i :i it •li\ iih‘s 
into two auns, tln^ w»‘s,t* iJi 'Vry^ NnM> an.l lh»- 
easteni Mar de Pn.ln,, wMdrii fnnn a ^eila, lie- 
Leziiias do 4’ej«v. P.uih fall into ihi' noble lta> «.li 
Lislxwi, wbieh tnriis 1<» the, west ninl jonis ibe s(‘a 
by the Kntrada do 'i\-jo. It is inavi.enbh' lo 
Al>rant(‘s, Imm Snnlnrein tor '-tejnnei-, even oei-an- 
j^oin;^ ves.sels. li^ total len<^jh is oUi; miles - its 
diaina;^a' area inelmle.s dl,7t»0 sij. in. 

Tahiti^ Mil island u,!'. ine name t«> a sm.-ill ar<-lii 
pelaj;:o, also railed Soideiy islands, in tJi«‘ mnhlle <»t 
the L’aeifK*, more llian ‘JOOt) miles N K. ot New' /ea- 
land and ^onn' ‘1100 SS\N\ of San J*”ran<*iM-<i. 'I’he 
islands eoiisist (»f 'I'ahiti, wliicdi embraer-- s((. 

in, out' of a total of 040 hir lie' eiiliie a r<-hi|K‘lai:o 
and a umnlK'r of smaller ones, tlie eiiiri Iteiiiu’ 
Jlaiatea and hine'o 'The uimip is divided 

int<i twt> <dusters, ealled lespeetively I In,* NNhinlvvaid 


Leoiv..^ 
na.ri/' , 

<y/ 

' ' ^ ^ ® •' * 

* ' iS/' c^Otaha ^ 


SOCIETY ISLANDS 

J.-, 1. ^»lh . 


« . X ftHuoheJne 

Itajat«a^' 

Tt'tuiiroa. 

PACIFIC OCEAN 

.('h? 

Tapamanoaj^. V'JJI 


ElmeoV 

Ot oh c/irt 

Windward I.slands 
I,. .inf'"'*' 


and (he Jjeevvanl Islands, an<l streteJies for about 
200 fiiiles ill a imvlli-vvest aiul soutli-easfc <Uiectioii. 
They an*, eomtiosed of voleaiiie rocUs, ar<‘ luouii- 
lain’ous (Orohena on 'Pahili is 7840 feet hijili), and 
well wooded, with hcdts of low fertile soil along 
the shores. ('oral -reefs eneirele the, sejuinite 
islainls, some of which are atolls, and nnnierous 
cascades foam down tlie mount ain-sLdes. The 
scenery is magiuliceiit, the (diief island being often 
called ‘the (Jarden of the Pacilic. ’ The climate is 
very moist ainl hot (range TO"* to S4'' P\), hut 
erpiahle and healthy. (Ji>coa-iiuts, orangi's, vanilla, 
and all kimls of fruit are grown, as well as some 
cotton and sugar. Hesiilcs these things mothcr- 
of-poarl (the most valuable of all), eocoa-nut lihre, 
and trepang are exported. The imports (tissues, 
Hour, wine, live-stot x, sugar, codec, coal, timl»er, 
soap) reachcsl .i’lS‘2,‘242 in 1001, ami the exports 
£150,710. The peoide cultivate for their own sus- 
teiianee, the bread-fruit, taro, yam, sweet potato, 
&c. There are several good harbours behind the 
shelter of the reefs; the most important is 
Papeete, the capitai of the archipelago, wliicli 
stands on the north-east Tahiti, and luus a 
Komaii (Jatliolic cathe<lial, an arsenal, and a 
poi»nlation of 3500. 'IMie population of all the 
islands together, though more than half are wholly 
nninhahiled, w^as 16,300 in 1900. The ])eople, a 
handsome race of the l*olynesian stock, are light- 
hearted, •polite, and ga,>'. hiit very im moral and 
untrustworthy ; formerly, before they became so 
thoroiiglily Europeanised as they are now, they 
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' '.III (Vrsl' -I |)H ()!iirox, 

; -u. Ur -:,y. ,I,r nmur i.f SoeU'lT 'lsla,„!s 

»o i»in (»/ \ii4‘ Sn<‘iv(yi>{ London on the 

i .f. >-/-•// 4 ., time ihe popula- 

/jiuiihi ird iicjirly .1 <|ii!utci of a million. The 
M is'^mnnvs S<h'\cI\ comimuiccd work in 
vln'M* I Awnd.-s vw \7'.C. WwV vliox ii-.ue \iad wuuswaV 
«lil\i«_u\\\i‘s lo oontoud av;;v\n-\, aiwl in \S\2 V\>ey 
luol U* lltM' lor ;v wlnh* t(» AusiuA'i-.i. In lK.t2 the 
l*H‘m-h foico<l ] ti ot iM‘U nai ovt'r 1 he t*asleiTi 
1 \\ iml V, .lol » -'ll 1 1 \ » \u*inli‘*l Ui iho 

wlmte •j.iMup- ,iud ill Dot cmi.i i ls‘,b a bill \ias'-ed 
(be I' ieui-h ( IuliuIk i di*f hiring Lbcm a I' 1 1 ‘m l t colony. 

1 Si-f ( ‘ook’s 1 ; 1 ii*'''‘iii/, //fs 'Isit)* l^lliis, 

; l*i>{ lit snir<‘hi\t (IK'JMi; W’llliioMs. isskumi ri; 

■ Fntdfivifu it> the San(h S>.i Flumhi (IS^V.)); Piitclwinl, 

' /*i>/ u.it <■ III ii J'l lu UI i.'-ri nct .-i { IStlii)-, iOid 1 Hurt, 'j'lihiti: 

I //. r 'I'.irJt II '•/till' J‘lK i/.'i* ( JNIU ). 

i TsiiL ami Tall/h*'. Suo r mi-. 

TaillaiM]i 4 ‘l% Svisr 1 L,m- 'j>]n|K*rly Kene 

. ihi.-paid Ihne'.i), ;i, l’'jem li wiiler. born at r;iiis, 

■ llilli Ih'cembei IM7, stmlird ;if Palis and fleidi']. 
I»eig, .Old had a heady lilled chaiis at Strasbiirg 
aii'i Moiilpellief, when In- ua-. ealled in 1S0.3 to 
siioceed Saint Ma 1 c ( li» a ) <1 in a.l the Sorboniie. He 
wa-N admitted lo the .\ead<*m\ in 1S73, and ilied 
t'cliiuarv ‘24, 1 s79. lliscliief \vm k was I o open n)> 

I the art and lileiatuie of tieimanv to Ids count ry- 
j nM‘i) in siieli books a.-> Ui^idur ilr In /rum Allr 
I tmufm (ISlPh Kt Hill's sftr In Ih rnj uliim rn AUv- 
1 imn/m I'lS.Tli, Alh'ninifm it Ilnssir (ISotJ), and .‘l 
I laiislatiiin of tlie ( luet he Sehilit.'r lcll(‘rs (JS6:>). 
lie <‘ontl ibiilcd long' to the Jlmnihs fh’H,r Mojt(li.s\ 
ami other of liis wm’ks ar(‘ N>o/ /'Irhjnn' ft ht Pliilm 
ssOjiliir .srlmhi.'slifjiir (KSt3), Jl/.'sinirr rl P/tih'.'in/iJiif 
rrh'i/ii Hsv (1S6<)), I'.rriniui'i rf I'ih tr.i MnilfDn'.'i 
flStil), Drnmfi if JhtimiHs ilf In Fir Lilttriiirr 
( IS79), ami f'JmIr'i Litfi'rnirrK ( ISSl ), licsides woi'ks 
on till* ('ouiite.''S of x\ll)a,n_v' ( ls(»2), Mar.slial Sa,\e 
( ISh.*)). Philippe lie Segnr 1 1875 I, ami King lieopold 
and (^htccii \ ictoiia ( ls7S). 

Tllilor-lurtl [(.lii/n/lo/HKsS sf/InriUsS' or Siifoi'itt 
skI nr/i f ]»(donging to tin* family Sv Jviiila*. 

The male is al»ou( (P^ incln's long; IIk* general 
colour is olive greenisjj ; w ings hrow n, eilged with 
green: the two cential tail feathers are lotig. It 






Tailor-bird {Ortliotomus KutDrins). 

iscoiiiiiioii in gardens, hedgerows, orchards, ami low' 
jungle in India, IJnrma, and Cliina, being found 
usually in ]»airs, but sometimes in small lloeks. 
T'lic name tailor-bird is derived from tlio way in 
w'hicli (he nest is formed. Two or three leaves 
are stitched together by ineaTis of silk from cocoons, 
thretul, w'ool, or vegetable fibres, the necessary 
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holes hciiif* made by the hill. In the cup thus 
fanned the nest is made, ami coii»it$tM of cotton- 
wool with a fcMv Jiorse hairs and some line gross. 
The eggs are three or four in luimher, and are of 
two distinct types, the ground of the one being 
reddish white and of the other pale bluish green. 
'Uhe latter type is the rarer, and the two kinds of 
1 eggs are never found in the same nest. 

Tain (Soand. Thing, ‘a nlace of assembly*), 
an ancient royal burgh of Uoss-shire, near the 
south shore of the Dornoch Firth, 44 miles NNE. 
of Inverness by the Highland llailway (1804), A 
ruined chapel marks tlio birthplace of St Duthae 
(c. 1000-65), wliose body was brought back from 
Armagh in 125.S ; within it Hruce’s queen was 
taken captive for Edward I., and James IV. did 
yearly penance liere. There are also a collegiate 
church (1471; restoi-ed 1x49-82), a court-house 
(1849), a public hail (1876), and an actademy 
(1812). Poi). (1861) 2319; (1891) 2080, of whom 
1632 were in tlic police and parliamentary burgh. 
Tain uniting with the bmr other NN'ick burghs to 
return one ineinber. See the Kev. AV. Taylors 
History of Tain (1882). 

TaillC, Hkniu, French critic, so styled first 
through a >\him of the editor of the Herne ties 
Denx Monties, his real name being Ilippolyte 
Adol]»he Taiiie, was born at V^)uzicrs in Ardennes, 
21st April 1828. He studied at Fjiris at the College 
de Hourbon and the Ecole Nonnalc, but his religious 
opinions barred the way to a scholastic career 
commensurate with his abilities. He filled minor 
parts at Toulon, Nevers, Pt)itiers, but soon threw 
up the state educational service to return to Paris, 
wncre after a short time of struggle he con(|uered 
fortune by the sheer strength and originality of 
his literary work. He took his Doeteur i^s Lettres 
in 1853, writing for the occasion, besides the regular 
thesis, a treatise on Lafontaine’.s Fables — a master- 
])ieee of critieal analysis which establishe<l his 
re])Utatioii. Here at twenty-live lie had reached 
the critical method which was to dominate him 
throughout life. His method is to make a search- 
ing investigation into the race, social comlititms, 
and antecedents of the individual, Ids environ- 
ment, the special tendencies of the ago and their 
hearing upon him. These siipj>ly the key to the 
funtlamenlal quality — the faeulte maitresse -at 
the author, which, once grasped, the critical judg- 
ment is complete and unassailable. Hut un- 
fortunately race, j)cri<nl of time, ami enrironnient 
give completely diflerent comhinations to the 
rt*ading oi dill'ereiit observers, and with the help 
of all these it is only pos.sibje to see what oiie 
wishes or expects to .see. The individuality is a 
subtle essence which eludes all this pretentions 
analysis, and these vast generalisations remain 
mere juoconccived theories and for(?gone con- 
clusions, the process the very opposite of the objec- 
tive, the scientilic, the certain. In 1854 Taine 
won the Academy’s prize for an es.say on Livy— an 
audacious application of the .same critical method 
to a period of which he dhl not possess adequate 
knowledge. His Voyage au.c Fanr dc Pyr(n(es 
(1855) and Voyage at Italic (1SG6) are books 
that staml almost first of their class. In 1863 
Taine was appointed to an e.vMininership at St 
Cyr; in Octoher 1864 he became luofessor of 
^Esthetics and tlie History of Art at tne Ecole des 
Heaux-Arts in Paris, thus folding a motive for bis 
well-known subtle and paradoxical books on the 
Pldlosuphv of Art, the Ideal in Art, and the Philo- 
sophy of Art in Italy, in Clrcece, .and in the Nether- 
lands. Already an Oxford D.(\L. (1871), was 
elected to Lomcnie's chair in the French Academy 
ill 1878 ; he die«l 5Lh March 1893. Some of hi.s 
inabui'cst critical work is to be found in the Fssais dc 
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Critiepie et (THistoirc (18b7) and the Nouvea ux 
Essais (1865); his most vigorous polemic in Lcs 
Philosophcs Fran^riis da XIX. Siycle (1856), an 
attack on Cousin, Jonflroy, Ac. The Notes snr 
Ifingleterre (1861) is perhaps liis best l>ook of 
its cla.ss, spite of its cleverness a Svariiing example 
of the- folly of sjilendid inductive theories Avith- 
out adequate knowledge. His famous Ilistoirc de 
la Littiratnre Anglaise (5 vols. 186;F64; !r>ig. 
trails, by H. Abin Lann, 4 a'oIs. 1872-74) excited 
a clerical storm in Franco whicli cost him the 
Academy’s prize of 4009 francs. The work is 
marred by sins of omission and coiiiniission 
alike, and by no means justifies its title — Sainte- 
Heiive suggested as an alternative, * Histoiro 
de la race et dc la civilisation aimlaises par 
la litt6ratiire.* But it remains the Le.st work 
of the kiml done hv a foreigner, full of sympa- 
ilietic insight ami subtlety, and admirably Avritteii. 
Taino’s greatest work, however, is his study of the 
Kevolutioii, its causes and its issues, Les Origines 
dc la France Contemporaine {L'Aneien iUgime, 
1875; the Kevolutioii itself, in three sections, 
1878-81-85; Lc PCgime Modcnic, vol. i. 1890). 
A.s a psychological history of the greatest event 
in modern history this work stands aVjsolutely 
alone. The first part is a patient and accurate 
study of the social stJile of Fr.aiice for a hundred 
years, proving the in(*vitahlcncs.s of revolution 
and of its violence alike. Sheer love of truth lias 
carried him through portentous hibonrs in dusty 
archivc.s, deeds, letters, and memoirs, and the 
results are set forth with unfailing exactitude and 
clearness, the only fault being that soiiietimes 
the reader feels that breadth of lisioii has been 
sacrificed to detail, and that he can sirareely see 
the Avood for the iiees. I’lio treatment ot’ the 
Revolution its(‘lf is original, courageous, and credit- 
able ill the highest degree to Taine when Ave con- 
sider his liberal antecedents ami juepossessions. 
It constitutes the strongest attack yet made upon 
the men and tlie motives of the Revolution, the 
conchision being much the .siime as that reached 
by Burke in his Itcjlcetions — to Taine ‘ a master- 
j)lece and a propliecy,* altliongh to Michelet a 
‘miserable jiieco of declamation.’ He liehl before 
himself a lofty aim, and it iiimst he said that thi.s 
end he has attainetl — M’ai trace le portrait* [of 
revolutionaiy France] .sans iiio ]>reoccuper de les 
dehats presents ; j’ai ecrit coinine si I’avais eu 
sMir siijet les revolutions ile Florence ou u’Athcnes. 
.’eci est de riiistoiie, ricii de plus.* 

hiec his Dernurs Fnitais dc Vrititiue et d' Ilistoirc (1895) 
ami hi.s Car nets de Votntiic (1897); also Katscher in 
Ainetctnfh (kiiinrt/ f«)r July 1886; iJourgct, Paycholoyic 
Contemporaine { 1 887 ) ; Cl. M onod, Les MnUres d'Histtdre : 
Kenan., Ttihie, Michtht (1895); and Victor Giraud’s 
sur Table (1901). 

T Ai-P inj^.s w. IS the name given by foreigners to 
the folloAvers of Hung Hsift chAvan ( S'eiw-tseiien ), 
who raised the standard of rebellion in China in 
1851, the enterprise not being finally suppressed 
till 1865. Hung was born in 1813 in a poor 
agricultural village of the district of Hwfi, in 
(.’.'uitoii province. His only chance of rising in the 
Avorld being by literary distinction, lie became a 
diligent student, but be never succeeded in taking 
the iirst degree at the provincial capital. Tlirough 
bis visits to Canton, hoAvever, be li.ad obtained a 
bundle of Christian tracts, and gained, Ave must 
believe, some knoAvlcdge of foreign niissions. 
Returning home from another dis.T.ppointing com- 
petition in 1837, he fell into a long illness, in 
Avhich he saAv visions, and conceived the idea of 
changing the religion of the empire, and subverting 
the ruling Munchau dynasty. \Vhen he got better 
he began to disseminate his ncAV views, and could 
BOOH boast of two converts. These were like him- 
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jwlf teachers of village schools, who by ao<l>by last 
their pupils and came into angiy collision with their 
neighhoui*». In 1844, in company with the elder of 
the two couvorts, Hung went into tho adjacent pro- 
vince of Kwang-hsi, where they made many converts, 
and gathered them into communities which they 
called ‘ (Ihurches of Hod.’ Hung began also to give 
forth arrangements an<i decrees as revelations com- 
munUated to him by ‘ the Ileavenlv Father,’ and the 
‘ Heavenly Ehler Brother.’ 'Fhe 'HeavtMily Father 
was ‘the (Ireat tiod,’ and tlie Elder Ihvitlier was 
‘our Lord Jesus Chrisi.’ Meanwhile progress of 
organisation j)rofeeded. A strictly iiioial eoiulact 
and the keeping of the Sabhatli were tMijoined on 
the congregations ; all hlolatrous ]>ractie(^s ami the 
use of oniiiin W(;re forhidden ; proftVns of union 
from loaners of tlie (ireat 'Friad So<;iety, pledged 
to the restoratiou of a native (liiiicse <lynasty, 
were rejcct(‘d. 

After some years of uncertain stiiigglc with the i 
official authorities, the insurgents (for sJieh they , 
wore now) look jxissessitm of the district eily of 
Yung an. 'Pliere they liailed iheir l<‘;uler as eni' 
]>eror of the <lvna.st\ of 'FYii F'ing ((Jrand Peace), 
ami .‘olopted 'r'ieu K wo ( Kingdom of Heaven) as 
the name of his reign. He was himself also styled 
'fieri Wang (Heavmily Kingl, ami some half a 
<lozen of his oldi'st ami most trusted folJowm-.s were 
ai»poirite(l by liim his lieutenants, with the title of 
Wang (Kings). Afl<‘r luniig kept for some time in 
a stale of sieg<* in the city hy their oppunenis, on 
the night of 7th April 1S.V2 lljey hurst forth, 
Bcafctc'nsl tlicir besiegers, and commenee<l tin*ir 
inarch to the norlli. 'flunr numher was only a 
few thousands, and they had no artillery, hut full 
of entliusiasm tlu^v press(>d on. Me <*an only 
account for their success liy rec(»gnjsiug the un- 
preparedness and siijrim*. cowardice of the imperial 
otiicors and their tn»o[rs. Tht'v j>ass<‘d from Kwang 
list into lift-nan, girt command of the rivei 
Hsiang, and liefore the (Uid of the year ha<I n'ache<l 
the great Yang-tsze Biver. Launehing hu th on it, 
and taking on the w ay the capitals of Ilfi-pei and 
Andihi, they encamped iiefon? Nanking on the 
Sill Marcli 1853. Witliin ten days it ha<l fallen 
into their pow'cr, ami every man of tlio IManchau 
garrison been ]mt to tlie sw'onl. Th(*ir liost, grown 
in th^ tw'clve months from iin<ler 10,000 probably 
to more than 100,000, jnoclaimcd the TTii-P'ing 
dynasty anew, and sw'ore h^alty to the Heavenly 
King. Ill a few months a large force was 
ilespatched nortliwanls to terminate the contest 
hy the eapture of i^*king. This exp<*(lition ditl 
wonders, traversed the two provinces of vVii-hdi 
and Ho-nan, then iiiarehe<l west to Shaii-shi, from 
wiiicli, turning east again, it penetrated into Chih- 
li, and tiiially oecupiecl an entrenched position only 
alioiit 20 inijes from Tien tsin. But the rebellion 
had there reached the limit of its advance, iiiongli 
the expedition met wdtii no great defeat, sulfieieiit 
reinforcements <lid not reach them, and the leaders 
were obliged to retreat towards Njinking in 1855. 

From this time the rebel cause began to decay, i 
The moral entliiisiusm which Jnid distinguished ] 
it in Kwang-hst disappeared. Dissensions arose i 
between the kings, wdio strove and fought among ] 
themselves, and passeil from the sttage one after 
another. Hung cieated new' kings to sujiply their 1 
places, but his name had eeased to be a w’ord to 1 
conjure with. He seclii<le<l himself from public < 
view, and was unable to institute any system ( 
of good order or administration in tho extensive 1 
provinces subject to his control. The promise of i 
Christian institutions died away. The imjierial i 
government, moreover, rallied its forces, and a c 
desperata struggle ensued between them and the 
rebels. Some of tho new kings proved to be men i 
of great ability. Sft-chAu and Nang-chdii, the < 
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capitals of Oliiang sO and Chih chiang, w ere lioth 
rcduceil and held by them for a time. How the 
struggle wouhl have ended w'as still uncertain, 
W'hen the impmialists liegari to call in tlie nssist- 
unce of foreigners, A luMly of men of ilitlereiit 
nationalities enteicd their service under an Ameri- 
can adveiitunw known to ns fiom his taking this 
command as iieiieral Waid. He wa-s a very capable 
man, an<l dii! the iinjicrinlists gotMl service till he 
was killed in IS()2. 'fhen the Biitish authorities 
at Shanghai were i)revail<‘d on to organise a more 
elVecLive forc<', and to put the whoh* aiixihary 
iiio\emen1 under tJu' tliieelion of < 'lylomd ('Imiles 
(‘riiinese’} (lordon (<j.v.). 'flie 'rhi P'ings fougdit 
witli the roiiiage of dt'^paii, hut tJiey eon Id not long 
juotract the linal issue. Nanking was invested hy 
1Ih‘ imperialists, and iaken at last on tin* IPth July 
Hung himself, if is supposed, laid talven 

1 »oison a ft'w wci'ks hoforn, and s<i escap<Ml ca]yluie. 

^ son, a hul of sixti^e-ii yoars, lied uiiiler the pro- 

' terthm of two of the kings, hut they wen* all ihrm 
soon taken and execuiled. What remnants then* 
were of the lighting' nn*n ma<h* for tin* stmlli in 
♦ lifforent liodies, hut tln \ gradiiall\ nielt« d fisvtis , 
ami were finally ex (ingnislnMl in Canton proNiina* 
in tin* following \o:iy, 

Stjo Cal lory and Vvaii. I' I usiirnctldn ni Chine ( I'hHs, 
isn't); T. T. .Mi'udows, The Chin>i<( tui(f thi ie JiCnH uma 
(Load. iSofi ) ; P((jn f>h/((.s i.Sf^nu/ b/; the Chinan lnnur~ 
yent.^ at j\'anhiinj, &f;, ci)iii)jil(.d })y W. N. iMfdhurst 
(SjiangliAi, lsr»3) ; Aiuln'w \N ilsoij, (jionion'.'f <'hinfi<e 
CanifHium €tnd Ua U'u} l^in\i ittlxllnm (]S0S); S. WrJls 
"W illiams, I'he M (tldie Ki ntniom ( n viscd edition, JSS3); 
A. Fginont Hake, Pn ntn of the Taunny JO bell ion ( ]S‘J‘J). 

Tait, Aiaimf \i,i) C\mi*ui:jj., Aiehhishoi* of 
(’anterhnry, was hoi n at l'idiiil)nrgh, ‘22d Deeemher 
ISII, and W’a*^ e<lneated at the E<linhurglj .\ea<h'iny 
and Clasgow' Cniv('isit\ , whi'iioe he pjis-^c'd as a 
Snell exhibitioner to Jialliol College*, Oxfoid. Tn 
due time he became hdlow and tutor, and was one 
of the four tutors w ho in 1841 protesleel against 
Newvman's Tract IK). Tn 184‘2 he was apprnnt(*d 
successor to Dr Arnold as head-master of liughy, 
ill 1841) became D(‘an of Carlisle (where he lost five 
little girls at once l>y scailet feM*r). and in JS50 
Bislio]) of Ijoiidon, as successor to Bloiiifield. Here 
he tlid mneh to biing the teaeljing of tlie eliineli 
home to llie peoph*, instituting evening sermons in 
St Panl’s, ninl encouraging ojten-air preaehiiig ; 
whilst the ‘ Bishop of London's Fund ’ for building 
schools, ciiiindies, and parsonages attained hy his 
en’orts to the amount of £350,000. A friend of 
I compromise, though afoi; to needless innovations, la* 
showed much tact and i>ersomil kindliness in tleal- 
ing with various controversies as to vestments ami 
confession ; condemned tlie lOssays and Beviews, 
hilt promoted moilerate iiiPTSUies ; and though 
strongly hostile to Colenso’s vit*ws, intervened to 
secure him fair-play. Tlie same love of the ri(/ 
media y which caused him now' to he accused of 
bigotry and iiow' of imlin'ereiice. he manifested 
wdien (having declined the Arch bishopric of York 
in 18(i2) he was in 1868 made T^rimate of all Eng- 
land by Mr Disraeli. He assisted in composing 
the strifes raised l»v the question of liish disestab- 
lishment, hilt w’as less successful with the Public 
\Vorshij) Begulation Act and the Burials Bill. He 
took a keen interest in missions, and greatly heljied 
to extend and improve the organisation of the 
church in the colonies. The T^amlietli Conference 
of 1878 took place under his auspices. He lost in 
1878 both his only son, the Bov. Craufiird Tait, 
and his wife, a daughter of Archdeacon Spooner, 
whom he had married iu 1843 ; and he liimsclf 
died 3d December 1882. 

See the Life by his son-in-law Bishop Davidson and 
the Rev. W. Bcnliani (2 vols. 1891), and the Memoir of 
Catharine and Craufurd Tait by Bunhain (1879). 
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Tatty Pktkr Guthrie, natural philo&t.mher and 
mathornaticiau, was born at Dalkeith, April 28, i 
1831. He was educated at the Edinburgh Academy, I 
and, after a year’s study in Edinburgh University 
under Professoi-s Kell and and Forbes, proceeded to 
St Peters ('ollege, Cambridge. He was senior 
wrangler and lirst Smitli’s prizeman of 1852. In 
1854 lie was elected professor of Matlieinatics in 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and in 1860 professor of 
Natural Philosophy in Edinburgh University. 
While in Belfast he assisted Dr Andrews in 
exnerimental researches into the nature of ozone* 
Suoseqiiently he was associated with Balfour 
8tewart in exjieriments on the heating of a 
disc rotating in vacuo. His most iiiiportant 
experimental work has h(*en on thermo-electricity, 
on the pressure errors of the Challcntjer ther- 
mometers, on the ellect of pressure on the inaxi- 
mnm density point of water, on thermal conduc- 
tivity, and on iin])aot. To nialhematical physics 
he Inis contrihuted .several valnahle memoirs, of 
whicli tliose oil ami on the Kinetic Thcovy 

of Gases and those involving quaternioiiic treat- 
ment call for special mention. These are all pub- 
lishe<l in the Trunsavlions of the Koval Society of 
Edinlmrgh, of which 'Fait has been general secre- 
tary since 1879. In pure mathematics his papers 
on Knots and on Quaternions arc best known. He 
is recognised as the successor to Hamilton in the 
devcilopment of the calculus of Quaternions (q.v.), 
his Elementary Treatise (.‘hi ed. 1890) being still 
the best working book for the student. The 
Dynantirs of a Vartirle^ by Tait and Steele, origin- 
ally publisiied in 1856 ((ith od. 1889), still holds | 
its place as a text-liook in Cambridge and else- 
where. In conjunction with Sir \V. Tliomson 
(q.v.; in 1891 made Lord Kelvin) Tait wrote tlio 
well-known Treatise on Natural PhilosopJnf (vol. 
i. 1867 ; new e<I. in two ])arts, 1879). The Unseen ^ 
Universe^ by Stewart and Tait (17th ed. 1890), 
and Pi trail ox leal Phitosopliff (1878), a seouel to , 
the former, have an interest for other Wsides 
scientihe minds. Tait also took an inqiortant luirb ^ 
in the preparation of the biographhis of Princijial 
Forlies, Professor Kankine, and Professor Andrews. ^ 
Of his other writings we may mention Lectures j 
on some Iteeent Adeances in Physieal Science (3d ^ 

e<l. 1885) ami his text-books on Liifht (2d ed. 1889), 
Heat (2d ed. 1891), and Properties of Matter Q2.A 
ed. 1890) ; and two volumes of bis Seienlifiv Papers 
were juiblishetl in 1898 and 1900. A tractate u]>on 
Ncietun and the Laws of Motion aj>peared in 1899. 
Various prizes and medals of the Uoyal Societies of 
Edinburgh and London have been awarded to him. 
Having resigned his profe.ssorship in the spring of 
1901, he iiied 4Lh July.- liis son. Lieutenant Fueu 
O. 'rAlT ( 1870-1900), the famous golfer, wjus sliot in 
a reeonnais.saiice iieai’ Koodoosberg in South AfricJi. 

A Lite of him was published in 1901. 

Tai-waily once the capital of the island of For- 
mosa ( q.v. ), still under its Japanese iiiasteis a large ] 
trading <'ity, is on a plain ahoiit 3 miles from the ' 
south west coast, \\ ith a pup. of above 60,000. 
Tajiks. See Bokhara, Turkestan. 

Taj maliaL fc>ec Aura. \ 

Tajurra lfiay« an inlet <if the Cnlf of Aden j 
into the African coiust, on which is tlie small town i 
of Tajurra and the depeiideucv of Uhock (q.v. ), now 1 
oiUcially called Pieiich Soiuali-iaiid. ' 

Takow. See Formosa. j 

Takll. See Pei no. j 

Talavera de la Keiiia« a picturesipie but i 
dirty ohl town tif Spain, in the juovince of Toledo, 1 
beautifully situateu on the Tagus, 75 miles SE. of [ 
Madrid by rail. It Still manufactures ]>ottery, i 
uiul keeps up its famous fair in August. Here, on i 


July 27-28, 1809, Sir Arthur Wellesley, with 19,000 
men and 34,000 useless Spaniards, defeateil 60,000 
veteran French troops iiiRler Joseph Bonaparte an<l 
Marshals Jourdau and Victor. Pop. 10,597. 

Talbot;, a kind of dog deriving its name from 
the family of Talbot, who had a dog in their coat 
of arms. The talhot seems to have been the same 
as that also called the St Hubert’s breed, the 
oldest of the slos^ '-hounds and perhaps the oiiginal 
stock of the Bloodhound ( q. v. ). 

Talbot, a historic English family, traces its 
descent from Kicliard de Talbot, namc<l in DomeS’ 
day^ whoso descendant, KicUavd, was made a baron 
(died 1306). The sixth baron. Sir John Talbot, 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was the famous cham- 
pion of English arms in France during Henry VI. ’s 
reign, and is familiar to readers of Shakespeare. 
The licro of some fort}' victories, he was cheeked at 
Orleans by Joan of Are, and routed and taken 
prisoner at Patay (1429). Cn*ated Earl of Slirews- 
bury (1442), befell lighting against France in the 
eightieth year of his age (1453). The sixth and 
.seventh earls are dealt with at Siieffikld. The 
twelfth earl held prominent otliee under William 
I HI., Anne, and (bjorge 1., as Lord-litMilenant 
of Ireland, and Lord Higli Treasurer and Lord 
C^hamberlain of Creat Britain. lJ<i was made 
Duke of Shrewsbury in 1694; but the dukedom 
dietl with Iiim (1718). The senior male line of 
calls died out in 1856, and, after a disiuiti'd sne- 
ce.ssion, the tille passeil to Henry Jolin Chelwynd, 
thinl Earl Talhot, who beeanu? eigliteenth Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and was the gramlfatlier of the ineseiit 
earl. The Lords Talhot ile Malahide are a distiin’t 
house, and rt'preseni a family settled in Trelauil in 
the days of Henry II. 

Talbot, AVilljam IIexpv Fox, celebrated in 
connoetion with photography, "was born at Laeock 
Abbey, near Chipjienham, on 11th February 1800. 
He pa.ssed from Harrow to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, wb(*re lie gradiiateil as twelfth wrangler 
aiul obtained the junior Cliaiieellor’s Medal in 
1821. Tn the first reformed parliament Talhot sat 
for Chii»n('nham ; but seientilic investigation being 
more to bis taste, lie gave up ])olities and devoted 
himself to the problem of fixing shadows. Hi.s 
juiiicipal services to pbotograpJiic art, M'bicli in 
1842 s(*ciiicd him a Eoyal Soeiefy meilal,' are 
dc.scribed at PnoTociiAi’llV. Others lay in plioto- 
grapbic and ‘ pliotoglypliie. ’ engraving. Latterly 
he devoted biniself to tlie study of general physics 
and to philological and miscellaneous researches, 
and was one of the first decipherers of the cuneiform 
inscriptions from Nine-veh. He <lietl at Lacock 
Abbey, 17th Se]»tcmber 1877. His Pencil of 
Nature (1846), one of the lirst works illustrated 
by photographs, describes bi.s great invention. 
Amongst bis works are Hermes^ or Classical and 
Antiquarian Itcsearches ( 1838 39) ; Leyendory Tates 
(1830); Antiquity of the Book of Genesis (1839); 
and a work on English Etymologies (1846). 

Talc, a mineral composed almost entirely of 
.silica and magnesia, in the proportions of 63*5 
silica and 31*7 magnesia, with 4*8 wat-er. Its 
colours are silvery-white, greenisli-wbite, and 
green. Tt ba.s a pearly or sertii-nietalJic lustre, 
and is unctuous to the touch, in which it differs 
from mica. It cleaves easily into thin flakes 
which are transparent and flexible, hut not elastic. 
Its hardness ~ 1, hence it is readily scratched with 
the finger-nail. Tt usually occurs compact and not 
in gotnl crystalline forms, but belongs either to 
the rhombic or the monoclinic system. ^ It is also 
found massive, in beds associated with mica- schists, 
gneiss, and serpentine. Talc frequently peenrs iu 
rocks an alteration -proiluct, especially of mag- 
nesia minerals that contain little or no alumina. 
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Hence it fre(iuently roplacoB enstatite, angite, 
liorrililerule, &c. It is found in Scotland, 'ryrol, 
the Pyrenees, and various parts of tlie I’nited 
States, and is or lias heen used like xMiea (q.v.) 
for stoves and ovens, for slat(^ peiKtils, for siirfaees 
exposed to acids, for st(q>pers of elieinicul bottles, 
&e.— A kind ealksl Jndortfti fl T<tli\ or loir. S/ufc^ 
has a euivt'd slaty struct jih*, and is riot separable 
into*laininrc like, eoinnion tal<'. - It approaclies in 
character to steatite, and is used lor similar 
purposes. 

Tdll'liyr Itcds* a ;i'rouj> of -Irala oerurnu;^ at 
the base, of tlie tloiid\M'iua .'seri*‘S of India. 'ris'V 
probably oceiipy the same <j:<‘oloyi(‘Hl Inni/mt je. 
the Permian System <>f r'anope, but o\\ini»- to {he 
rarity or ab.senee of marine fn >^il.s their ''v.-ici coi- 
relation Nvitli tlieii Ibiroju'.ni <M|Mi\a.leMts i.-> some 
what utieertain. Tlie IknIs are lemaiKalde foi tlie 
occuirenoe in them of inimeroii', .small and liie'e 
erratics, some of tin* latter measuiim;' 15 feet in 
diainet<‘r. In the neiLdihonrluHid of tie' (J(Mla\aii 
the imdnded l>lo<-k.sof ion‘i^n and 1 1 aii'-poi ted it>cU -i 
are smoothed, ]udi^h<M!, aial stiiated in the sane* 
manner as olmnatt'd stones. Mon'over, llie hard 
V’indbyau rum'stoMe \^ hieh nmleilies this 'I'ah'liN i 
bouMer-lual is similaily smoothed and scored in 
l(»n<^ jiarallel lines. 

or IbiTsn 'rt i;ixt,\ i 'rulriiulhts), a 

eeiins of ( lallinactanis hinls, in the same f.imily 
t Me^a|)o(lida‘ ) as the imniml biiildin;' .Me;.;apo<Ies. 
Of tlie foui* spcM'ies the Ansljalian 'htlnja/l *ts 
is Ix'st known. It is a latye hird, aliiM).''t 
the size of a huiiale nnK<*y, with IdaeKi.sh-hrow n 
[iluinaj^e, pink red hea<l and ncek, ami yellow 
wattle. It inliahits the tJiiekly wootUMi parts of 



Brush Turkey {TulnjuUtis lathami). 


New South AVales, and wdien pursued endeavours 
to escape by runnin;^ tliroiJj.;ii the tliickest brHuhy 
or by leai)in^ to the lowest hranclies of a tree, from 
Nvhicli it .‘iscends higher and hif^her, brancli by 
branch. It thus avoids the dingoes or native <logs, 
which, however, often hunt it down on open ground. 
It is easy game to the sportsman, who liinls it roost- 
ing sleepily under shelter of the bianclios of trees. 
The Talegalla is generally seen in small flocks, .and 
tlujy make their nests together, tlie males liea[»ing 
up, by nieaiis of their feet, mounds of several cart- 
loads of earth and decayed huives, which are nseil 
from year to year, new materials being added 
annually. The eggs are liatchcd by the heat of 
the 8un and of tlie fermenting mound, each egg 
being separately biii ied. The parent birds partially 
uncover tliem during the day. It is said that 
nearly a bushel of eggs may sometimes be found in 
one heap. The flesh of the bird is excellent, and 
the eggs "are also very delicate and cagerlv sought 
after. It is thought that this hird might he added 
to the list of domestic poultry. 
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I TaleUt (iJr. taJanton, from a root Ho balance or 
i weigh') wuis the heaviest unit of weight among 
I the Greeks. Tiie word is used by Homer to signify 
; iiidillereiillv a balance and a definite weight of 
I some nioiietary cuiiency. Silver coin was fimt 
struck in Helhis proper' in the island of /Kgina, 

; .uiid the .Kginetan standard w ixs aj}parently adapU'd 
; to the ISabyloiiian gold slandard. The liahyloiiian 
, .Miiumeicial talent seems lo liave been either (15 
«> o/, or Od lb. ii). nz. , and its value in silver 
, tiom l.'Mb to £-100. 1 »rri\ ari\ es this (contain 

! ing 5000 sludv^ds) wme in ur^e iu Pliieiii<*ia and 
: P.ilesLine ; Init thcM* wa,-. auotber .'.ilver talent, 
and a gold tahml wonb ;;tlis of the emnmeicial 
talent. riie J'biboic talent, was of smaller moiie 
; I ary measuie and weigbl. than tin* >]*’.ginel an. Its 
■ ii-e w a*- mostly eontiiied lo Allums, (Mialcis, and 
' th«* < halcidian cof<uiU‘s ; while t!n^ .I'.ginetan jne- 
I A. ailed oxer I lie it'st of the (ireek xxoild. /Vhonl 
: the midille of the (itli ecmlurv It.i'. the Attic 
1 sl.imlard aio.se, juid it i.s impossildi* lieiicefoith lo 
i ingiiish llaj hi dory of the Kuboic fnmi lliat. of 
: the Attic t.ihnt. 'J'hcse sex rial tahmts wane simi- 
j lailx subdix ided into OO ininie, the mina into lOO 
j draeliime, and the ilraeiima into 0 oboli ; and their 
' relatixe pro[Kntions an* .liginetan taJeiit : F.uhoic 
I talent : Attic talent :: .50 : I’f) ; ‘J7, the* xveighl and 
laigljsh iiionev value of the- first being N.'lt lb. 

I a\<dr. iiiul L’.'UK], 2s, (id., of the .seeoml .ViJ Ih. 
i and jL2o.’k 2s. Od., and of the (hinl .“iTy Jh. and 
! .i:2lo, ISs. Od. Jlesiiles the Attic talent there weie 
i other ta.Ienls in n'^e at Athens for weighing various 
*aiti<les. One, of these. x\ a.s the ( 'omtncM’eial or 
! I'imiMuie, w hich xvas identical xxith the .Kginetan 
I standaid for coin.s and eoi ri'-ponded in use to onr 
xxeighl avoiidiipois, lieirig tlie onlinary weight iu 
use in the maikcd. 

Talfoill*d« Sllr d'noMAs Noon, xvas hnin at- 
lloxey, near Stallbrii, 20th .laniiary 1705. 'I ho son 
of a lieading hiew«.*r, In* xvas educated at the 
graininar-s<diool there \mder Dr Valpy, and in 
1S21 was called to the bar fd tlie Middle Tmiqile. 
He be<‘aiii<^ a serjeant at law ( IS, ■>.*{), hig niyinber 
for Heading ( 1S.‘15 -Jl and 1S17 40)»and a, jusliee 
of (’onimon Pleas (1840), at Llui sann^ lime being 
knighted. He died of ajtople.xy during Staffoni 
a -sizes, 1.4111 Alan h 1S54. Talfourd is remenihered 
hy his four nearly forgotten tragedies, of xvhieli 
foit ( 18,4.7) xva.s brought out hy Alaereaily at (.'ovtuit 
(Jardcii; hy Ids Copyright Act (ipv.) of 1842; and 
hy his xvritings on (.diaries Lamb, 

Taliacotiiis. See KiiiMn'LASTir. 

Ta-Iieil-WillK a ]►»at Maueliuria (q.v.), at 
the extremity ‘*f the Liao lung peninsula, was, xvith 
l*ort Arthur (q.v.), in 1898 leased hy (Jhina lo 
Hu.ssia noiiiiiially for twiuit v five y(?ar.s. 

Talie.sili. Sec W ALKS {Liicratnn ). 

Tali.sillcin (through Spanisli from Arabic, but 
thence from the Gr. it/mmft, ‘my.slery,' ‘initiation’), 
a species of eliariii, consisting of a figure engraved 
on metal or stonc3 when txvo ^daiiets are in conjunc- 
tion, or xvlien a star is at its culminating point, 
and supposed to exert some jirotectivo influence 
ox'or the xvearer of it. Tlie terms Tali.snian and 
Aiiiiilet (q.^^) are often considmed nearly .‘synony- 
mous, but the proper distinctive peculiyit v of the 
former i.s its astrological cliaracter. ralismanic 
virtues have often been attrihnted to a peculiarly 
marked or formed egg, and instaiiee.s are recorded, 
l>y various authors, of eggs hatche<I with figures of 
comets or eclipses on them. A species of talis- 
man which has acquired considerable celebrity 
is the Abraxas (q.v.). Another liistoric talisman 
Is the Lee-penny, a heart-shai)ed, dark red jexvel, 
now set in a shilling of Edw^ard T., with a silver 
chain an<l ring attached, supposed to have been 
obtained in Spain hy Sir Simon Lockhart, wlio set 
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out with Sir JainoH Douglas to bear Bruce’s heart 
to the Holy Land. So late as 1824 water in which 
it had been dipped was used to cure cattle bitten 
by a mad dog. A species of talisman at present 
in use in Asia is a piece of paper on which 
the names of the Seven Sleepers and their dog 
Kitmer are inscribed. Paste<l on the walls of 
houses, it is believed to bo a protection against 
ghosts and demons. Phylacteries (q.v.) were used 
as talismans ; and in Christian By/antium phylac- 
teries were made bearing the figure of Solomon, the 
compeller of demons. See Astrology, Divina- 
tion, Incantation, Ma(jic ; and Pettigrew’s 
Medical Superstitions (1844). 

Tallage (from Fr. ‘ to share or cutout 

a part’), a name ai»plied to those taxes to which, 
under the Anglo Norman kings, the tlemesne lands 
of the crown and all royal towns were subject. 

TallaliaSSCCS the eai>itiil of Florida, 166 miles 
by rail W. of Jacksonville, has a state-house and 
cotton-factory ; pop. (1900 ) 2981. 

Tal legal! IIS. See Mound Birds. 
Tallemant des Ri^anx, (Jkdron, the Bran- 
tdme of his ceiituiy, was born at La Kochelhi about 
1019. At nineteen he visited Italy in coinjainy 
with the future Canlinal «le Retz, an<l at an early 
age married his cousin Elisabetli Ramliouillet, 
daughter of a farmer of revenues, whose ample 
fortune enabled him to give himself to letters and 
t<» society. About 1().50 he bought for 1 15,000 livres 
tins seignorial estate of Plessis Rideau in Touraine, 
ami was permittetl to change its name to that of 
Des Beaux. He was still living in 1091, but was 
certainly ilead by 1701. His famous work, the 
Historieites^ was written from 1057 to 1059, ami is 
invaluable as a complete lueture of the society of 
his time. The most finished gmun of these por- 
tiaits in miniature is that of the ramous circle of 
the Hotel de Kambouillet. 'fhere Avere many mor- 
tifieations in that stately an<l ceremonious age to 
tliose sprung from the bourgeoisie, and these with- 
out doubt coloured the style and tone of Tallemant. 
He takes a malignant pleasure in setting forth the ' 
vices of the great, but, indeed, his mordant tone is 
a characteristic note throughout. He shows a 
relish for a Hcandalous story, and indeed often out- | 
rages the proprieties ; but it should be remem beretl 
that he wrote only for his oavii <li version and that 
of a small group of intimate friends. His short 
characters, as printed by Monmeique, are J76 in 
number, in no case finislied biographies, rather 
collections of illustrative anec<lote.s, throwing 
strong light from behind the scenes on the leading 
figures of three-quarters of a century. And still 
more, those portraits may generally be accejited a.s 
soiiml and truthful, if s<uue allowance is made f<»r 
I the natural maliciousness and personal prejudices 
of the writer. — His brother, the Abbe Tallemant 
(10*20 9.‘1), was a man of wit and an academician, 
but his Vies de Plutarnue (ItitiJ) brought him little 
creilit.— His cousin, Paul Tallemanc (1642 1712), 
early began to sciihble verses, at eighteen wrote 
his VoiftKjc dc I' tic d' Amour, an ingenious com- 
mentary on Mdlle. de Sciidery’s famous ‘ Carte de 
Tt'iidre,' and entered the Academy in 1666. 

Tho Jiistoriettes of Tallciiiaiit des Hcaux were first i 
published, from the MSS. of the author, by MM. 
Monmerqu^, tho Marquts de ChAteaugiron, and Jules 
Taschoreau (6 vols. 1834). Tho second and more per- 
fect edition was by Moiiiiien}ud alone ( 10 vols. in 5, 1840). 

Talleyrand dc Pi^rlfford, Charles 
Maurice, Prince de Bemivent, the most inscrut- 
able and resolutely self- regarding of modern 
politicians, was born at Paris on 2d February 1754. 
His father, Charles Daniel, Comte Talleyrand de 
Perigord (1734 88), was an officer in the army of 
Louis XV, during the Seven A^ears’ War. An 
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accident early in life, followed by an act of legal 
injustice, seems to liave had a determining inuu- 
ence for evil and not for good — on Talleyrand’s 
character and career. By this accident lie was 
lamed for life, and, in consequence, his rights of 
priiiiogenitnre were transferred to a younger 
urother, while he himself was, to his regret, edu- 
cated not for the army but for the church. He 
threw himself, luf wever, at the College D’Harcourt, 
at tlie Scininaire de StSulpice, and at tlie Sorboiine, 
which he subsequently attended in succession, into 
the work of gratifying bis ambition. He made 
himself a fair scholar, and cultivated the character 
of a rake and a cynical wit. His promotion, con- 
sidering his well-known immorality, was rapid. 
He obiaineil the abbacy of 8t Denis in 1775, and 
five years later he was appointed af/cnt g^ni'rol to 
the iheiicli clergy ; finally, liOuis X!VI. appointed | 
him Bishop of Autiin in 1789. Meanwhile he had 
l>een watciiing the signs of the times in France, 
ami carefully studying politics. In 1789 tlic clergy 
of Iiis diocese elected him to represent tlicuii in the 
States general ; and on this oce.asion he delivered a 
speech which at once stamped him as a political 
leader. He now became an authority on constitu- 
tional, fimincial, and edncalional questions, and 
the friend of men of such widely dill’creiit gifts as 
Mirabeau, Sieyes, and Lally-Tolleiidal. He was 
one of tlie membeis of Assembly wlio were selected 
to draw up the Declaration of Biglit. He took a 
cynical delight in attacking the profession to 
wliicli lie .still nominally beloiigerl. Tt A\as lie who 
ill 1789 imiposed the measure for the confiscation 
of tho landed property of the cbiircb. He bad 
rightly calculated that nothing could make him 
more popular with the rank and file of the revolu- 
tionaries in the Assembly ; and on the 13th Febru 
ary was elected its preshlent for the usual jieriod. 

In Novemher he tooK the oath to the new constitu- 
tion, and in the beginning of 1791 bo consecrated 
two new bishops those of Aisne and Finisterre - 
declaring at the same time bis sincere attachment 
to the In»ly .see. It was now, however, ojien war 
between it and 'ralleyrand. In April be was e.xconi 
municated by the p(»pe ; be retaliated by giving up 
tlie clerical career aftogelber. About this time Ini 
Avas apjiointeil <li rector of tlie ilepartment of Paris 
in succe.'^sion to Miiabeau. His most remark\iblc 
achievement, however, as a member of the National 
Assembly Avas bis j>rej>aration of a rejiort upon 
public instruction. This document was greatly in 
advance of the times, and Avas undoubtedly tlie 
model folloAved in all the great changes that 
subsequently took j>lace, Avhen France reorganised 
her eilueational system. 

Talleyraml, altlioiigb a favourite in Paris, ^ had 
never been in sympathy Avitli the fiercer spirits of 
the Revolution, and iinleed Avas at heart a uelhiver 
not in the Bepublic but in a constitutional 
monarchy. He Avas heartily glad, therefore, to 
leave France for London on an unofficial diplo 
inatic mission early in 1792, and did his best to 
reconcile I’itt to bis country, but failed. In 
December of the same year liis connection AAutli 
tlie BeA'olutioii Avas brought to a close by his being 
placed on the li.st of ^milgr^s. ^He remained in 
exile in London till the eiul of January 1794; Avhen 
he Avas compelled to leave under the provisions of 
the Alien Act. He had made many friends in 
London, and Lord IjaiisdoAvne having given him 
an introduction to Washington, he sailed foi*- the 
United States. After the fall of Bobespierre tlie 
sentence of proscription on him Avas recalled, and 
he returned to Paris in 1795. He attached himself 
to the party of Barras, and in 1797 he was called 
by the public opinion of the country to the post 
of foreign minister under the Directory. 

Talleyrand was for a time the first man iu 
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France, Barras })eing simply his tool. But he inUu-ests. During the July revolution he wa« 
had already recognised the getuus of Bonaparte, I Louis Philippe’s chief adviser. The citizen king 
and established intiiiiate relations with him. For j oflercil him ilie post. <>f hucigii minister, hut he 
a short period, however, he was in disgrace, the tieclined it, lie went to London fis aml)as.sador, 
fact having been revealed that lie had ifidicated ids and was well reeei\ed there. lie reconcilcal the 
willingness to sell his servii'cs in eomieetion with British ministr>'aml emirt to France, aritl retiirne<l 
the conehisioii of a treaty hetwem (ireat Britain in iriniiijdi to f*;ijis, aTul (imilly retired into private 
and the Uiiite<l States for money. But on the life in IS.'U. and died at INiri.s fui 17th May 18.S8, 
e.stablisliment of the < ’onsiilato it* was n‘str»red t»> at the age of eight y four. 

his former position as foreign minisie;', ami for many ‘A man living iti falsehood and on falsehonil ; 
years was closely associated with th<* fortunes of y(‘t not what y<»n can call a false man ’is (’arivlo's 
Xapoleon. He had no gennirie love for his master, vi<‘w of Talley* and. ‘ Tl*at r.-ither !iiid<lling hishop 
hut simjdy ma<lc him a means touai<ls liis own \ hut very eminent knave ’ is Do (,>uiiieey 's. Both 
aggrandisement and eiiriehn*ent. <Jamlding w*is j views have been widely enterhiined ; hut ’ralley- 
his chief ]deasnr(‘, and laid I he hnindalicni for an } rand is a j»n//le more of ;i pJiz/Ic since the 
enormous fortune. Among t ho iimre odiotis of flic | iinhlicatioii of his tlian he v as e% (»n 


aet.s of Napoleon witli wliicli 'ralleyrand will al 
ways ho associati.'d ar<* the lxidnaj»ping and mnrdt'r 
( Mjirch 1804) of the Due d'hhighien. It i.s virtu- 
ally heyond doubt that it was by his iiir-t met ions 
that the erinu' was consummated in -pito of the 
v(dn*n*ent opposition of Josephine, whose opj»(»si 
tion led her to denounce him as a nunnht hnttrn.i'. 
He was gieatly insliiinonital in consolidat ing the 
power <»f Napoleon lirst (ISO‘2) jis cojisnl for lih* 
Jind then ( 180 4) as oniperor. When in the follow 
ing year (ins'vt Iljitain, drc'ading a. I‘hcm.*h inva- 
sion, fornn.^d a povverfnl Fniopean coaliti<ni against 
France, it was by the ingenuity of 'r}illcvraiid 
that it was jMUthiUy broken up. To him as 
much as to Napoleon was owing the <n'ganisa, 
tion in 180(1 of the < 'onhslerat i<ni of the IBiine, 
Napoleon ami lie were thoionghly at one as 
regards the foreign policy of I'l jince I III the con- 
clusion of the peace of Tilsit in July 1807. After 
his creation as a prince of the empire nmhn- the 
title of Prince de B/'iicvent, h<‘ withdit'w fiom the 
Ministry. The failure.* of Njij)oleoii\s d(‘sigii.s in 
Spjiin w'jis, however, the occasion of the lirst real 
nijiture. Iietw'ceri him and 'P**.! ley rand. 

Although 'Palleyrand w^as an advocate of the 
Austrian inavriage, his voice was on the whole for 
a policy of wisdom *luriijg the later years of the 
first emi)ire. Tii jnirticular he w'as opjaised to 
the invasion of Kusshi ; and this gives some justi- 
heation for Ills <l(‘ser(ion of Nap<»l(*on in 181-4. 
TliJit dc'sertion W'as eomiilete and, fiimi Ids own 
poll A of view', sueecssfnl. Tic became the leader 
of the anti-Napoleonie faction ; and through him 
communications were opened both with the allies 
and with the Bonrhons. He dictated to the 
Senate tlie terms of Na]H)leon’s dejiosition ; and 
he hecanie minister of foreign aftaim nmler Louis 
XVIII., whom, indeed, he had placed on the 
throne. In his country’s ilistress Tallevrand w'as 
now as mueh its goo<l genius as was ’I'liicrs at a 
later and even darker period of its history. He 
negotiateil the treaties by which the allies left 
France in jKissession of the houmlaries w'liich hatl 
been estiihlished in 1792, and in the congress w'hicli 
met in Vienna in September he successfully vindi- 
cated her rights to l>e heard in the rea<ljustment of 
European arrangements. He had not calculated 
on the Hundred l)ays, however, and offered no help 
to Louis, wlio, on Napoleon’s escape from Elba, 
had retired to Olient. Yet the allied powers 
insisted on his being taken hack into royal ravour, 
and after the second restoration he became prime- 
niinisten He remained in office, thougli, only for 
a short time, as he found himself the revei-so of a 
persona p rata to the king, and disliked by all exist- 
ing parties in France. 

During the reigns of Louis XVITT. and Charles 
X. Talleyrand was little better than a discontented 
senator who never lost an opportunity of injuring 
the court and tlie government, although it is possible 
that his protest in 1823 against the Spanish war 
was animated by genuine regard for his country’s 


hefoK*. That he w as shanieles.sly efni nid , ininmiiil, 
.-^idfish, aii<l mendiK-ious is beyond doubt. Nor 
was he a wise sljLtr'sman in the modem sense; 

{ Ihe ameiionition of Imnian soeiety never entered 
; into Ills ealenlation.s as an ohjeci to la* jiimcd at. 

, Blit, he was jiina/ingls ele\<‘r, intinitoly <le\tt‘r 
I c»n.^, and an adiniiahh* judge of men. It must 
; als4> Ik* siiid for 'Palleyraml that lie separated In’m 
self from the Ijitest- and nmst «lisast*'ons ainhitirnis 
j 4>f Napoleon, and that. i*i liis tortuous dijdoinaey lie 
. g<*nerally eonsiden'd ami songiil his country’s 
j a<l vantage as well as his own. 

j ’flu* Talloyr.nnd ^^(moirs\ pnldished in 1891 under the 
' editorship ot tli«- l>ucile Bro'die, and translated into Erijjf- 
j hsh by Mrs A. Hall (fivtih. 1891-92', an* disappointing 
j and Vy no means relialdo, hut tliey must ho coiisulteil hy 
j any one who \vi.sln*s tt) know how Talleyrand hini.self 
de.sire<l to stand w'ith the w'orld. Eor his j)ublic cavei-i 
the w'orks of Migiict, Bastule, and Louis Blanc, the 
Lamartine, Uuizot, and Bovigo Mannirs^ Sir Jlenry 
Lytton I’.ulw^er’s Histnrical i'harnrtt Saintc-Bcii veV 
lectnn-s. and uhovo all Bullain’s ('orrf apondf nre hcttrtfh 
Tallef/rnnd and J.unis XVfIJ. (Eng. trails. 1881 ) should 
he consulted. Mere formal biographies, sucli as Michaud’s 
Itintoirr I*ohti<ine (t Prirfi (1803) and Bichot's Soarrntn 
rntimCH SUV M. dt 'T<df(\nrand (1870), are not to h<* 
trusted, as l«‘ing little better than })artisan ]>amphlets. 

Tiillieii, Jean LAMUEirr, Fjcnch Be\ olntionist, 
was liorn at I’aris in 17(19, and Avas first a lawyer'^ 
clerk, next employed in a printing otfi<*e, ami imule 
himself famous in the first imniths of 1791 hy Ida 
Ia<‘ohin broadsheet, LWnii dcs (afoyens. Hew jis 
conspiciiouK in the jittack on the i’nilcrics ( lOlli 
August), and h(?came secretary to the (’ommune 
Insurrcctionelle. He had his share in the infamous 
Scjitcmher massacres, and w’as elected hy Scinc-ct- 
Oise to the Convention, where he wa^i one of the 
most in temperate among the Jacobins, voted for the 
death of the king, was elected to the Committee of 
(leiieral Security, and played a jiart in the dow’iifall 
of the Girondists (June 2). In September he went 
on his memorable mission to Bordeaux, where he 
extinguished all opposition under the guillotine, 
and disgraced Iiimself hy shameful profligacy. But 
a passion for one of his victims, the lovely Cointessc 
'rii^i^se de Fontenay ( I??!) ISSfi), tlie daughter of 
the Spanish hanker Cabarrus, changed his nature, 
and earned for lier the title of ‘our Lady of Pity.’ 
He was recalled to Pari^, yet on the 22d March 
1794 was chosen president o^ the (’oiivention. But 
Kobespierre hated liis insincerity and immorality, 
and Tallien, recognising his danger, rallied the 
trembling enemies of the Dictator with the eiieigy 
of despair, and headed the successful attack ii])on 
him made on the 9th Thermidor. Tallien, noAV 
for a moment one of the most influential men in 
France, lent his aid to suppress the Revolutionary 
Tribunal and the Jacobin Club, and drew- up the 
accusations against Carrier, Le Bon, and others 
of the Terrorists; but liis importance ended wdth 
tlie Convention, and soon after the frail Tlicrfcse, 
who had married him in December 1794 and 
reigned awhile the social queen of Paris, deserted 
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him for a wealthy banker. Bonaparte carried 
him to Egypt, and for some time he edited 
tlie official DdcaUe fjgyptienne at Cairo, but 
was (lismisscd by General Mcnou. On the voyage 
homewanl he was captured by an English 
cruiser, anti brought to England, wliere the Whig 
Opposition wore stupid enough to make a hero of 
him ( 1801 ). Soon after he returned to France, and 
was through Fouch6 and by Tfilleyrand sent as 
consul to Alicante. lie oiitlivtMl the empire of 
Naj)olcon, and tlied in jiovcrty, and almost hunger, 
at Paris, 16th November 1820. 

Tallt.s, Thomas, ‘ the father of English cathe- 
dral music,* lived in the reigns of Henry VllL, 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. The date of 
his birth is unknown, hut it is believed to have 
been between 1510 and 1520. His first known 
appointment was that of organist of Waltham 
Abbey, which he held till the Abbey was dissolved 
in 1540, when it is conjectured he became a ‘gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal.* In Day’s P.salter, 
publisluMl in 1560, there appear eight tnne.s com- 
posed by Tallis, one of those ueiiig still used to Ken*s 
evening hymn. In 1575-76 letters-patent were 
granted to Tallis and William Byrd (q.v. ) according 
them ‘ the (?xchisive privilege of printing music and 
ruled music paper for twenty-one years.’ The fii*st 
work prill tt'o under this patent wjis issued in 1575, 
entitled, ‘ Cantiones arf/Hnieuto Saerw 

vontnlin\ qninone r.t sr,v jutrtiumy' containing ei.x- 
teen motets by Tallis and eighteen by Byrd. 
Tallis died on 2.‘td November 1585, and was buried 
in the cliaiicol of ( Troon wicli jiarisb cbureli, with an 
epitaph in verse, which was afterwards set to 
music liy Dr C«»oke as a glee. Tallis, besides 
writing a large number of antlKiins, pieces, re 
spouses, and Te Deums (a complete list of which 
appears in Grove’s Dictionary of TIL/.sVc), was 
the author of a c<*lehrated work — ‘ Song of the 
Forty Parts,’ composed for eight choirs of five 
voices each. Tallis, it has been well said, was 
‘ one of the greatest contrapuntists of the English 
school. His works are invested with groat learning 
and much dignity, and are highly calculated to 
iiiijiress by their solemnity and power.* 

Tallow. See Fats, Oils, Lcijkicants, Min- 
eral Tallow. 

Tallow-tree, the name given to trees of dif- 
ferent kinds which produce a tliick oil or vegetable 
talhiw, or a som<*what resinous substance, which, 
like tallow, is ca])ahlo of being nso<l fur making 
candles. The lallow-tree of Malabar ( Witeria 
italica.) is a very large tree of the natural onlor 
Diptorocarpace;e. The tallow - tree of China 
{Sa/iiftni scbifcnim or St.it / in f^ia AT^Z/cm) belongs 
to the natural ord<*r Euphorbiacejo, tmt has been 
naturalised in India, the West Tinlies, and in some 
p.arts of the southern United States. Tlie capsules 
are internally divided into tliroe cells, eacli contain- 
ing a nearly homisj)herioal seed, wlr’ch is covered 
with .a beautifully white vegetable tallow. For 
the manufacture of c.amlles (he c.apsules an<l .seeds 
are crushed and boiled, and the fat skimiiied oil’ 
whilst in a melte«l state. To improve the con- 
sistency, wax or linseod-oil is added to it. The 
name tallow-tree is .sometimes given in North 
America to a species of Candlehcrry (q.v.). 

Tally ( Fr. taitlcr, ‘ to cut *), the name given to 
the notched sticks which, till the beginning of the 
19th centurv, were u.se<l in England for keeping 
accounts in Exchequer, answering the donlde ])ur- 
pose of receipts and public records. They were 
M’ell -seasoned nals of hazed or willow, inscribed on 
one side with notches imUcating the sum for which 
the tally was an acknowledgment, and on two 
opposite .sides with tlie same sum in Roman char- 
acters, along witli the name of the payer and the 


date of the transaction. Different kinds of notches, 
differing in breadth, HtcM)d for a penny, a shilling, 
a poiincl, £20, £100, £1000. The tally wa.s cleft 
through the middle by the deputy-chamberlain 
with knife and mallet, so that each piece contained 
one of the written sidc.s, and a half of every notch ; 
and the one half was retained by the payer as his 
receipt, while the other wjus preserved in E.xchequer. 
At tlie union of ^'higliand and Scotland a store of 
hazel rods for tallies was sent to Edinburgh, hut 
never made n.so of. An act of Geor^^e ITT. (1783) 
decreed the discontinuance of tallies in Exchequer, 
hut some u.se was made of them till 1812; the old 
tallias were onlered to he destroyed in 1834 ; and 
the overheating of tlie stove within the precinets 
of the Hon.se of Lords in whirh the tallies were 
burned eaiis€*d the conllagration in which the old 
Houses of I’arlijiment were destroyed. 

Tally SystC'illl is the name given to a mode of 
dealing by which dealers fnrni.sh certain articles on 
creilit to their customers iijion an agreonient for 
the payment of the stipulated price by certain 
weekly or monthly inst.al merits. This system of 
iloaling is carried on chiefly in Tsmdon ami other 
large towns, in stores or shops known as tally- 
.shoj>s. Both .seller jiml jmrehaser keeji hooks in 
which the circumstances of the trans.'iction ami the 
payment of the several instalnioiits ar(^ enteie<l, 
ami which serve as a tally ami eonnter-lally. The 
jirices charged under this systenn are usually e\or- 
oitant, ami tlui goods sohl, which princi]»ally con- 
sist of wearing a]>parcl ami ehcs'ip finery, furniture, 
hardware, ami tea, are generally very inferior in 
quality. As a general rule, if a married woman in 
the absence of, and without the knowledge of, licr 
hiishand, enters into a contniet with a tallyman, 
her husband e.'innot, on his repudiating the con- 
tract, he made liable for the price of the goculs 
nnle.ss tlH*y are strictly * neoes.saries,’ or nnle.ss he 
has ilirectly or indirectly sancti»>nod the ptirclm.se. 

T«lllilclf Frax<;ois Joski'II, an eminent Fnmcli 
tragedian, was the son of a dmitist, and was horn 
at Paris, 15th January 1763. He made a eredit- 
ahle dehut in 1787 at Die Comedie Fram,'aise as 
Schic in Mahomet, hut the occasion of his lirst 
great siic(‘e.s.s was his innovation in costume wlien 
jdaying Proculiis in tin* trageily of Brutus. Pre- 
viously actors had worn the garb of their own 
country ami even tlieirown time. Talma appeared 
in a Rtnnau toga. ‘ Look at Talma,’ sahl a incmhcr 
of the coiiijiany ; * how ridiculou.s he is ! Ifti hfls 
([iiite the air of an ancient statue!* a compliment 
as cx(pii.site a.s it wa.s unintentional. Henceforth 
Talma, aided by the counsels of the painter David, 
made a i>oiiit of rigoroii.s accuracy in costume ; ami 
his own remarkably handsome figure, line voice, 
and j»erfect elocution, together with that matchless 
ease of movement wliieli came after much labour, 
comhiiiod to lit liim for the highest tragic r5Ie.s. 
But it was not till 4th November 1789, when he 
playc<l f’harles IX. in Uh^iiier’s play, that lie ro.se 
to his full lieight in poiJiilar estimation. In 1791 
he quarrelled with his associates, ami with sonic 
other di.ssentients founded ilic ThL‘Atro Frnnvais de 
la rue de Richelieu — the name chiinged next year 
to Tliciltro <lo la Reimhliqne. Mere he rftigned 
throiighont the Revolution in such characters as 
Othello ; Nero in Kjneharis et Neron ; and Aigi.s- 
thens in Ayaniemnoti. Some of his later char- 
acters were among his best ; Leicester in Marie 
Stuart ; Sylbi ; Orestes ; Leonidas ; and Charles 
VI. Talma died 19th October 1826. moires 

sur Talnuty by Moreau (1826), and bis Autohio- 
grajdiy, edited by A. Dumas (4 vols. 1849-60). 

Taliiiagc« Thomas de Witt, pulpit orator, 
was horn at Bouml Brook, New Jci-sey, 7th 
January 1832, and after holding several ciiarge.s. 
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froiik 18(»9 to ISIH Jih \V4is |>;istor of an irnjiorfant j ami syataniaiic, aii<l morcovei cniupoHod in aH 
Presbyttiiian ciiiireii in Jirookhn Ho <ln*<l )Sth I olasstioal a Holirt'w a^«? still oonhl l>a written in 


April 1902. His senmni.s won' Iraii.slattsl inlo 
many tonj^iies ; ami a lon;^ <‘f llioni wero 

isHUtal umler faJitaslie till(‘s, 

Tillmilfl (from Hoi). Inmnil, ‘to lonrii ; ’ i.o. 
^ Tha Study ’) is lln* nanio of tlio fimdann'iilal oodt* 
of tlv? Jewish oivil ami (‘aiiouic' il law, «M)inprisiTi^ 
th(! Mislma ami I ho (h*mar;i, uiiO foimor as tho 
text, tho latter ns tho ooiiiohmiI nry akid <‘onipl<‘ 
imuit. Wo have sj)oK**}i umlor h'x mcf’sjs of tho 
ora<lual jlovolopinont of jin-^ ‘Oin.l’or |’o,~,t mosoir 
<)()<lo, and ;U, MisHNA ha\o vofomMl («» tin* 
oMor col]«M‘tions upon whirli llio Minima was 
framofl hofort* hoin;.^ liim.lly io<{aorod in tho form in 
which wo muv possc-^-, ii. 'I'Ih* ohh'st oodilicati«»n 
of Halacholh, or siii; 4 lc oolina.nco.'., is <lm‘ to tho 
sc.hool of Hilh'l (<j.\'.). Simon, son of (himnlicl II. 
ami ; 4 roal-;^ rand son of (l,imali<‘] I , imiitiom-il in 
the New d'oslamoMl , end his scimol o/uotnllv 
sifted the matoii;il tlius l)ron.Ldil t<»;j,oi her. Ho 
died It.JtJ A. I). II i- Mill Jcl’iidah H.innasi, C4)m 
moldy «jalIod Iiahl»i, who ilitsl :2l<), ami idsdixdph's 
brought tho work to iis <dos<> in si.v porlion.s 
(Sedarini), <i.‘> 1 i'o.M.t i^^os ( M)*'-ichlo| h ), and r»*Jt 

chapters (I’orakim)^ whicli co)il;<in tho .«ln;;!o 
Mishna'^. l>ut ho,-,id('s Ihi^ aiU hoii ( at i\ ol.\ oora- 
pile<l code ihoio a inimhci of other I.mav c»»]1o<' 

lions, partly a.nt<Mior to ii, a, ml not tully oinlu)diod 
ill it, [iartl\ arisiuo out, of it - as supplomonts, 
complements, h;, laws, and tlio like partly por- 
tions of tin' ancic'iit. Midrash, paiil\ eilhor p)i\ale 
textbooks oomposod h\ t lie mast ors of iln^ aea<h' 
lilies for tlioir h'otuios oi «mlat ucmeiils of tin* 
existing Mislina. All this addil ional legal material 
was eolh'obod, not rarely togotlior witli tin' disson- 
niotis which begot it, umlor llio name of lUii'tdtitiU ^ 
‘foreign,’ ‘oxtoiaial,’ by (M»aiya ami hi-> sohool. in 
the suceeeiliiig g<‘neration. Not to he eonfonmlod 
with them, liowev<‘r, are the collect ions of yv.w/fn.v, 

* .siippleiiKMits,’ or Grcit( w hidi, commenced 

at tho lime of Jelmdali Hanmisi himsi lf, and con 
tinned after his (hiath hy his scholar ( diaiya ami 
Hoshaiy.'i, omhody much of what has hcon [uir- 
posely left out in the concise I^Iishna, whi< li only 
cm braced the limil di<*ta ami (h’ci.sions. Sm-Ii 
‘additions’ wo jiossf'ss now to 0*2 treatises, forming 
together Herakim oi- chapters. All these 

diflorent sources of the ‘Oral Law* * — finally 
redacted ])efore the end of the .’M century, though 
prohahly not cjuninittt'd to writing until SoO A.D. 
— helong to tho period of fiom ahoiit .‘>0 n.(*. to 
ahout 250 A.D. This great mass of legal matter, 
although aj)i)arently caleulated to provide for 
every case, if not for all times, was yet found 
insullicienb. The dicta of later masters, tho deci- 
sions of the courts, the discussions on tlie meaning 
.and purport of .special traditions, the attemjits at 
reconciling .apparent contradictions in tho received 
material, tlio amplifications or modificatioii.s of 
certain injunctions rendere<l necessary hy the 
shifting wants and conditions of the commoii- 
M'ealth—all these and a numher of other circum- 
stances made a furtheu- codilieatioii peremptory. 

We must not omit to state here that this Mislina 
(Mathiiisin), although it contained nothing hiit 
what were indigenous l.aws ami institutions, was 
yot nob a little influenced — if the very fact of its 
redaction was not imleed caused — by the spirit of 
the times. At Bei-ytus, at Alexandria, at Rome 
the legal schools \vere then in their most vigorous 
stage of development, .and everyudiere system and 
method were being introduced into wh.at till then 
luul been a vast complex of traditional and popular 
institutions, decrees, and decisions. The Mislina 
in all respects fulfilled the conditions reasonably 
to he demanded from such a text-book as it was 
intended to form ; it was clear, concise, complete. 


i lhos<* thiys of decadence of tlie ‘sacred language.’ 
j The further devrlopmenl of Ihi.s suj>ph‘menfarv, 
i oial, or stvtmd law in fact rather an exegesis 
i the.n»of logelher with tlu* disciissions raiseil ]>y 
' n]»parent eon trailii'l ions f()uml in the iriili\'idua] 
' t'liaet ineiits 4if the M ishiiic <loel or.s, is culled (loniara 
j - i.e. Di.si'ussion, ( ’omj»h*meuf , or, ae<M)iding to 
j anotln'r cxpianaiion, Hoctriuc. 'I'his (Jemara 
• contains, nparl fi'ofn the MaljO‘li:i, wliich is gener- 
' ally writf<'n in AraruMi*-. a numhi'r of 

■ non-lcgal. <‘hiHjly Ihdufw, fragnipnis lioniilcti** 

J m. if lor, tab'.’, h'gcmls, ami tlu' liko called 
, Haggada. 

I 'I’licrc are two 'f.ilmml-^ the one cnlh'd the 
‘ TalmmI of Ilc' < )oci<if nt al or the * Jci u'-ahni * 

! f l‘alc-,iijH' I 'ralmml. whi<*u wa- cln>c,l at 'I’iherias, 

I ami the ollior the ‘ ik(.!)\ loiii.ni ‘ 'ruliuml 'flic 
' fi st thc'^.f* DOW extoiids o\ cr ihiilv nine iical 
! isi“s of the Mislina only, all hough it. once »*\islfMl 
j to the whole ol the (it>t ti \ <* //)/•/’/// m portions. 

■ It oiigimilt'il in 'I’ila rias in the .-clmol of Johanan, 

I who di<‘d 279 A.D. Its final leihnlion probably 
: Itelongs |.<i (in* end of the .|tli ermtury : hut tlie 
' imliviilual aeademics aiul masters Ihioiigli whom 
i it n‘i‘('ivcil ii'-. com[)lelion cannot now 1 m* hx«*d with 

any (h'grce of ciwlainty. d’lieie is le.ss diiriission 
ami more prciision of (‘Xpression in this than in 
the M'cond or liah\ Ionian 'ralmmi, emphatically 
styled ‘our 'rahnml/ wliich was not coinpi<‘(<‘d 
until the (Mul of j)ic .“illi eentiny, ami which makes 
use of tlu! foimer. A-' the real ediioi of the Uahy- 
loiiian 'ralmud is to he considered Itahhi Ashe, 
pri'sideiil. of (he academy of Sola in l>a,hy Ionia 
(.‘575 427 a.I).k l>oth the Alishna ami the I’ah'stine 
(e'lnara liad, md w it hslanding- the* h.iid' jieiiod that 
had elapseil since their redaction, suireri'd great 1\', 
jiaifly hv coiru]>tions (hat ha<l crejit into thi'ir 
( uiiw ritten I text through faulty tradilions, parll\ 
tlirough the new* decisions airi\cd .at imh*p(*nd<Til 1 y 
in the difrerent younger schools— of whii li flicre 
llourisheil many in ilifl'ment parts of the Jtispcrsioti 
-and which were at times eonh'adietory to those 
arrivi'd at umler difl’ercnt circumstances in former 
acailemics. To })ut an end to llicsc dispute's ami 
(he. genenil confusion arising out of them, wliicli 
threateiK'd lo end in shc'cr cliaos, Kahhi .^VsJie, 
aidi'd hy his discijde and friend Ahina or Rahina 1. 
(ahhr. from Rah Ahina), commcncc'd t he eyeIo])can 
task of cidleeting anew' the enormous mass of 
Haluchistic material wliieii hy that time had 
growm up. The method he ptir.sueil w’.as simjile 
enough. His disci ]»les met twdee a year at Soia, 
in spring and in aiitninn. At tho spring gathering 
he gave out all the ]>aragraphs of one trcati.so; 
ami tho di-seiplcs had Ihe task to limi out until the 
.aufumn incoting what opinions the* dillercnt schools 
liad jironounced on the soecial jxiiiits then'of. IJo 
then investigated tho wliolo critically, and pnt it 
into fihajie according to a certain onlcr. J’his 
proco.ss took Iiini, w ith tho assistance of ten sccre, 
taries, no loss th.an tliirtv yours ; and many years 
were spent hy him in tlio revision of the w'ork, 
xvith whicli ho prt>coe<led in the. same manner as 
lie had done wdth the coin]»ilation itself. Tho linal 
close of tho work, how ever, is greatly due to Hah 
Ahina IT., lio.ad of tlie Sora academy (473-499). 
Ho w^a.s the last of the Arnor.aim oxponndors, w'ho 
used merely oral tradition. After them came the 
Sahoraim, the reflecting, examining, critic.al, the 
real completers of the Babylonian Talmud, and liy 
many in ancient and modein times ilcdarod to 
have lirst reduced Mishn.a and Talmud to writing. 

The Babylonian ’ralmud, as now extant, com- 
prises the Clemara to almost the whole of (he 2d, 
3d, and 4th Sedarini (portions), further to the first 
treatise of the lirst, and to the first of the last 
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order. The rest, if it ever existed, seems now 
lost. Tile whole work is aliout four times as large 
as the Jerusalem one, and its thirty -six treatises, 
with the commentaries generally added to them in 
our editions (Kashi and Tosafoth), fill 2947 folio 
leaves. The language of the Talmud is, us we 
said, Aramaic (Western and Eastern), closely 
approaching to Syriac. The minor idiomatic 
duierences oetween the two are easily accounted 
for l>y the diflerent time and jdace ; but the addi- 
tional matter — quotations and fragments from 
older Midrash and Oemara collections, Haggada, 
&c. — is, as before stated, principally written in 
Hebrew. 

The masters of the Mishna (Tannaim) and of 
the (ilemara (Amoraiin) were followed by the 
Saborairn (seer above). The code of the oral law 
had come to a close with the second named ; and 
not its development, but rather its proper study, 
elucidation, and carrying into practice was the ^ 
task of the generations of the learned that fol- 
IowlmI. Apart from this, the Aramaic language 
itself began to die out as the popular language, 
and reoiiired a further study. The Saboraim no 
longer Jared to contradict, but only opined on the 
meaning and practicability of certain enactments, 
and undertook the task of inculcating and popular- 
ising the teachings laid down by their sires ; apart 
from bestowing proper care upon the purity o^ the 
text itself, and adding some indispensable glosses. 
Their activity was at its height in the Sth century, 
when Karaism (see Jewish Seijts), which utterly 
denied the authority of the Talmud, sprang into 
existence. Respecting, however, this anthonty of 
the Talmud itself, thcro^ has never been anything 
approaching to a canonicity of the code, or to a 
reception of it as a binding law-book by the whole 
nation. The great consideration in which it was 
always hehl is owing partly to its intrinsic value, 
and to the fact of its becoming the basis of all 
further development of Jewish literature (it lieing 
undeniably the most trustworthy receptacle of the 
traditional Jewi.sh law), and partly to a prosecu- 
tion against the Jews in the Persian empire at the 
time t)f Yezdigerd II., Firuz, and Kobad (4Jl)-53l), 
who closed the schools and academies for a space 
of nearly eighty yeai*s, during which this book 
w'as the .sole autlioritative guhle of public con- 
science, and remained endowed with its injuiortance 
even when the schools were re.stored. The best 
commentaries of the Mishna are by Maimonide.s 
and Bartenora ; of the Babylonian Talmud by 
Kashi ( q. V. ) and the Tosafists of France and Ger- 
many. An abstract of the Talmud for pnudical 
legal purposes by Maiinonides (q.v. ) is called 
Mishne Tiiorah. The Mishna was first printed at 
Naples, 1492 ; the Talmud of Jerusalem at Venice, 
by D. Romberg, 1523. The Babylonian Talmud 
w’as first publLshed at Venice by him in 1520. It 
is generally printed in twelve folios, the text on 
the single piages being kept uiiifjrm with the 
previous editions, to facilitate the references. No 
translation of the Gemara has ever been carried 
further than a few single treatise.s. The complete 
Mishna, on the other hand, has been translated 
reiKjateilly into Latin, German, Spanish, «&c. by 
Surenhiis, Kabo, Jost, and others. We must 
refrain in this place from attempting a general 
characterisation of the Talmud, a work completely 
stii generis^ which is assuredly one of the most 
important records of humanity. Nothing can give 
even an anproximate idea of the immensity of 
material, historical, geographical, philological, 
poetical, that lies hidden in its mounds. A con- 
tribution to the records ^of fanaticism may also be 
found in the ‘ exoteric*’ history of the Talmud, 
Avhich was, albeit utterly unknown save by a few 
garbled extracts, prohibited, confiscated, uurned, 


and generally prosecuted and inveighed against by 
emperors, popes, theologians, and fanatics gener- 
ally, from Justinian down almost to our own day, 
as perhaps no other book has ever been. In our 
own times, however, its value begins to be recog- 
nised by great scholars, not merely as the only 
source of the knowledge of Judaism, but as the 
chief source — next to the gospels — even fo>* the 
history of the oi£?in and early days of Christianity; 
a notion long ago hinted at by eminent divines 
like Lightfoot and others. 

See also Jews, Mishna, Exf.oests, and an essay in 
the Literary Remains of Em. Deiitsch, orii;inal author 
of the above article. Moiso Schwab has translated the 
Jerusalem Talmud into French (Paris, 1871 ; retrans- 
lated into English). The Babylonian Talmud ha.s been 
translated or adapted by J. M. Babbinowicz in his 
Legislation CrimineUe du Talmud (Paris, 1871), and 
Legislation Civile du Talmud (5 voLs. Paris, 1877) ; Aug. 
W'uiische, Der Jer. Thalniud in seinen haggodischen 
Restandtheilen ins Deiitsch iibers. (Zurich, 1880), and 
Der Bab. Tkalmud in seinen haggadisehen Beslandtkeilen 
(Leip. 1886); N. Briill, Die Entstehnngsgcsehichted. Bab. 
T'halmudt in Jahrbilcher f. Jild. Ocsch. u. Lit. ii. (1876) ; 
Z. Frunkel, Intrmluctio in Thai mud Hicrosol. (Breslau, 
1870); W. Baoher, Die Agadn d. PahestUiensischen 
Ainorder (Strasb. 1892); Jastrow, Dictionary of the 
Targumini and the Talmud (Loud. 1887-92). 

Tlllpidap. See Mole. 

Tallis« a term employed in Geology to designate 
the .sloping heap which accumulate.s at the base of 
a rock or precipice, from fragments broken oil' by 
the weather, or materials in any way carried over 
it. The term is also applied to the slope of a wall 
which diminislies in tliickness as it rises. 

Tainaqiia« a borough of Pennsylvania, on the 
Taniaqua or Little Schuylkill River, 134 miles by 
rail \V. of New Yoik. It has fourulries and a shoe- 
factory. Pop. ( 1900) 7267. 

Tamar, a river which through 45 of its 59 miles 
is the boundary between Devon and Cornwall ; 
its estuary in Plymouth Sound is called the 
Ilamoazo. See Mrs Bray’s Borders of the Tanmr 
and the Tavy {new ed. 1879). 

Tamarind, a beautiful tree of tlics natural 
order Leguniinosa*, sub-order Civsalpinea% a natix o 
of the East Indies, but now very generally culti- 
vated in warm climates. Only one species is known 
{Tamarind us tndica)^ a spreading tree, 30 or 40 
feet high, witli 
alternate pinnate 
leave.s, which have 
fnim twelve to 
fifteen pair of 
small leaflets, and 
fragrant flowers, 
with three petals, 
the pods brown 
and many-seeded, 
as thick os a man's 
linger, and about 
6 inches long. 

There are two 
varieties, the East 
Indian and the 
West Indian, the 
former having long 
po<ls containing 
from six to twelve 
seeds, the latter 
short jkkIs with 
from one to four 
seeds. The pods 
are filled with a 
plea.sant, acidulous, sweet, reddish -black pulp, in 
which the seeds are imbedded. West Indian tama- 
rinds are usually imported preserved in syrup, the 
outer shell having been removed. The wood of the 



Tamarind {Tamarindus indica), 
branch in flower ; 
a, sccd-pod section. 
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tttuiarind'treo, ami espec-ially of its roots, is a 
cabinet wood of nmcli beauty, but ot f'xtrcuue bard 
ness, so that it is wrouglit with iliflieiilty. 'Fho 
{)ods of some other trees of t^eneia allie<l to Taiua- 
rindus are tilled with a Miinihir wliich is hs<hI 

in the same way, as the Tamarind IMum f)f India 
(Diolinm indii'nni)^ and the Ibown and Wdvct 
Taiifcarinds of Sierra lA*oiie (spec’ 's »»f < ’odarium )- 
Tamarind pulp contains citric, feartaric, and nialie 
acids, jiotash, siij^ar, ve^^etabie jtdiy, vVe. It is 
refrij'erant and gently laxativ(', ami, in combina 
tiori M'ith more active rcmicdic'., is ofbm em]doyi*d 
in tlie diseases of children. \ kite! of sherl>et is 
also formed from it : and if is an exeelhmt addi 
tion to curries, (’old famaiiml tea, niad<‘- by iufus- 
in;< tamarinds in boiling wafi'r, hnnis an a^re«Mble 
and coolin^^ diink, 

Tmiiarisk ( yb//no-/.r), a Cfeims of jdanfs of tliO 
natural order 'ramai ii*acea‘. Tlii*^ onh^- coritains 
ratiu'r more tliaii foily known .‘^p<‘ci« s, all natives 
of tlie warmer })aitr: of Knr<»[ie and A^ia, ainl 

of Africa., ;.;em*ially 
}.;row iiij.( in arid sit ua- 
t ions. Some of t hem 
are lierba.<‘eous, others 
aie shrubs or small 
trees, with rod like 
hi am dies, sco.le like 
leaves, a.nd small 
How (‘IS ill <d(*se spikes 
or vaceiin.'s. 'Fhe 
( ’ommon 'I’amarisk 
(7'. (jalficft) e-rows 
in samtv places in tlie 
counlri(‘H near tln^ 
Medi((‘rran(‘an, and 
has l>e(‘n naturalised 
in sonj<‘ places on the 
southern coasts of 
En;.iland. It some- 
times attains a heii^lit 
of .SO f(*(‘t. 'I’lic* tw'ij^s 
seem to possess lonie 
jiroperties, ami their 
medicinal virtues 
were one<3 in lii^h 
rejmte. Tin? ashes 
of this and some 
other species of the 
gtmus contain much 
sulphate of soda. 
The (driental Tama- 
risk (7'. orkntalis) is 
one of the few trees to 
he seen in the Arabian 
and African deserts, wdiero its leafless appearance 
accords with the sunoundin«^ desolation. Galls are 
found on some species in Imlia, and are valued 
both for medicinal use and for dyeiii". T. man- 
nifera yields a kind of M.anna ( cj. v.'). The (ierm.aii 
Tamarisk {Myricaria nernianivu)^ belon^in^ to 
another genus of this order, is a smaller slirub than 
the common taiiiiirisk, and ahounds in many parts 
of Europe and Asia. 

TainataVC* ^ fortified port and important 
trading town or Madagascar, on the eastceast, on a 
bay surrounded with reefs, with a good anchorage. 
Pop. 4000. 

TailiaulipaSf the northernmost of the Gulf 
sbites of Mexico (q.v. ), with iiart of its low coast 
bordered by the southern Laguna del Madre. 
Capital, Victoria (pop. 78(K)). 

Tamboff, the capital of a Russian government, 
.300 miles 8E. of Moscow by rail. Pop. 36,000. 

Taiabookie-laad« part of the Transkei (q.v.) 
territory. 



Common Tamarisk ( Tamarix 
fjallica ) : 
a, H (lower. 


Tambour ( Er, iomhnn)\ * dnmr), a frame upon 
wbicb muslin or oilier material is .stretebed for 
einbrnidering. Tam boil r-wmk was extensively 
employed for the decoration of large surfaces of 
muslin. I’ve. , for curtains and similar purposes; hut 
\>atlern- weaving has been brought to resenihlo it so 
closely that- il. has been largely superseded. See 
; Emjuuvidkuv. 

! Taillboiirilir^ a \erv aneient instrument of 
I the ilnini siieiues, imich used bs tlie lUscayan and 
I South Italian peasants at tbeir festivities, ami 
j sonietiines introduced into orchestral music Avhere 
j the su)»je<‘t. of the pieee is eonneeled with a people 
who us<* it. It, is couiposei.l i»f a pii*ce of ])aieliiucilt 
.-trelehed on tin* loj» oi a hoop fiirnishetl with little 
hel]^. and is .-minded by the hand, fiiigejs. m clbow'. 
Wiicn .•Nh.'irply stiuck by tlie hand tlie tajiibourine 
ha." not inueli idVeel, unless ijsf'd in numbers. 
W hen soumied by gliding tin* lingers along the 
pandiiueiit a roll reMilt.". in which the br‘lls an* 
idiiellv heard; nml by nibbing tin* |>arcliment with 
out (juilling il with the w bole weight of the thumb 
the iiistiunn'ut gives out a wild, grotestjue sound 
which is soriiel iiiK's of .service in inasijuerade .scenes, 
'riie. tamboiiriin* is nowadays much u.simI hv negro 
minstrel." and Sal\ ationist.s, and as a sni/ace for 
young hulies’ jiaintiiigs. 

Tanin*laiir« whose Jivoper nann* was TlMCK or 
Timi'IM Lkm; (i.i'. Lame Timur), one of the great 
eornjiierors who came loi 1 h from t he heait of Asia 
during the middle ages, was born at Kesli (or 
Seb/), some .'ll) miles S. of Sauiarcand, in 1.336, lii.s 
father being tin? cliief of a Mongol clan, 'rann*!- 
laiie's ^outb and eaily manhood had hemi full of 
adventure, w ln‘n in 1300, having overcome, all his 
rivals and enemies, he seated himself on the throne 
of Samar<*and. 3’ho r(‘st of his life, after he had 
organi.s<‘d the internal fiflairs of his kingdom, 
was spent in military campaigns, inspiied by his 
Inst ot eori<iu<‘st. lie subdued nearly all Per.sia, 
(ieorgia, and tlie other Caucasian states, and the 
emiiire of the ICastern Kijichak.s or the Tartars 
(ill J.3!>0). lint tin* military genin.s of 'roktainish, 
eliief of the Eastern Kijichaks and also of the 
Western Kip(‘liaks or the Golden Horde, inipo,s(>d 
upon Tamerlane a second loiig and dc*terniined 
campaign; but in tlie end (1305) he ellectnally 
hum hied his former prot ege and broke up his 
empire. India was the next oliject of his ainhition. 
He eonqiienMl (1,308) all the states between the 
I Indus ainl the lower Ganges, and returned to 
! SaniarcarnI with a fabulous wealth of liooty. He 
next set out to measure liiinself against the Turks 
in Asia Minor ; hut first turned coside to w in 
Damascus and otlicr strong phwaxs in Syria from 
tlic Mameluke sovereigns of l^gypt. At length 
on the plains of Angora the Mongol and Turkisli 
hosts came together ; and, as the result of a gigan- 
tic battle, Sultan Hajazet w^as taken prisoner 
and his troops utterl}" route«l. The victorious 
Tamerlane, after resting awhile at Samaveaiid, 
turned his eyes towards China, hut die<l whilst on 
his way to that country, at Otrar, on tlie eastern 
side of the Syr- Daria, on 17th P'ehiiiary 1405, 
Tamerlane seem.s to have hc?en in many respects 
a typical oriental ruler of the alder class : in times 
of peace he mingled clemency with justice, and 
fostered learning and the arts, hut in war he was 
cruel, implacable, and reckle.ss of human life. He 
is the hero of Marlow'o’s Tamhnrlaiuc, 

The recognised Life is Petis do la Croix’s translation 
(1722) of one by the Persian writer Sherif ed-Din. See 
also Sir Henry Iloworth, Hiatori/ of the ^fonf|o^s ( 1876- 
88), and Sir J. Malcolm, History of Persia (1828). 

Tamil. See India, Vol. VI. p. 103. 

Tammany Society, a Demoer.atic political 
organisation of New' York City, derives its name 
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from an Irulian chief wlio is said to liave signed the 
treaty with Penn, and round whom many fanciful 
legends afterwards gathered. Washington’s Penn- 
sylvania troops chose him as their patron saint in 
place of St (ie<»rge ; and on liis ‘day,’ May 12, 
1789, the society — although at lii-st as the Colum- 
bian Order, to rival the Cincinnati (o.v.)— was 
founded uinler a grand sachem and twelve siihor- 
diiiate chiefs of tribes. The organisation soon be- 
caino a party ‘machine,’ and by its aid Aaron 
IhiiT was raised to tlie vice- presidency. In 1805 
the Taniinany Society was formally chartered, its 
professed objects charity and the extension of the 
franchise. Its lirst hall was built in 1811 ; by 1822 
the society had grown too large, ami the manage- 
ment ami jn actitNilly all the power were transferre<l 
to a general committee of throe delegates from each 
ward. Tammany took a leading ])art in city 
politics fiom the first, and llourishe<l steadily ; its 
new hall was built in 1867 68. Meanwliile the 
number of the g<meral committee ha<l risen to over 
1400, delegates ultimately being sent from each 
district ami jnecinct ; and finally a central ‘com- 
mittee on organisation ’ was chosen from this 
unwiehly lM)d\’, whose <‘liairman was ‘boss ’of the 
hall, 'riie most notorious of these ‘bosses’ was 
William M. ’Pweed, whose gigantic frauds, and 
those of the ‘ ring ’ of which he was the chief, were 
finally expose<l in 1871 ; 'I'weed was eonvitdetl, and 
tlied in gaol while suits were pemling against him 
for tlie recovery by the city of M)0,()(jU. This 
catasfro])he ciii>pb*d the [»ow(‘r of rammany, but 
its inllueiiee mss by no means killed, lliougb it 
is umjuestitinablv u.so<l entirely for the i>ecuriiary 
benefit of its leaders. In 1895 an investigation 
by the Ja*\ow (.’oininittee showed extraordinary 
corruption in the ]Mdiee ami municipal govern- 
nieiit, due to Tammany, which, notwithstand- 
ing, carrie<l the municipal elections. In 1S90 the 
State I.egislatme inteifered and appointed another 
coininit tee. Tin* <‘orrui>tion discovered in the i>olice 
and other departments was worse than ever. 

TailllllcrrorS« the chief manufacturing city of 
Finland, 50 miles NW. of Tavaslehnus by rail. It 
is situated on a rapid which connects two lakes, 
and affords motive-power to cotton, linen, paper, 
and woollen mills. Pop. (1890) 20,489. 

Taillllliiz. See Astauti:. 

Tailipa^ capital of Ilillshorongh ronnty, Florida, 
at the liead of Tanijia Pay (nearly 40 miles long), 
‘240 miles hy rail SSW. of .lacksbnville. Tt has a 
lumher trade and a good harbour ; ami Port Tampa, 

9 miles SW. by rail, is the starting-point of steamers 
f«)r Havana. Alohile, and other ports. Po]k 15,839. 

Taill|li€‘0« a seaport of Mexico, in the state of 
Tamanlipa.s, on the Paiinco, 9 miles from its mouth 
in the Onlf of Mexh*o, and about 200 (hy rail, vid 
San Imis Potosi, 637) miles NNE. of Mexico. 
Ilarhour- works were umlertaken in 1889 to clear 
a channel, with the help of two jetties thrown out | 
some ,5000 feet, over the bar at the riv'er-mouth, 
and permit ships drawing ‘24 feet to enter ; at the 
entrance is an iron lighthouse 141 feet high. 
Tampico, which is situated on a small hill and is 
much healthier than Vera Cniz, has extensive <lock 
and accommodation, and shares with Vera 

(buz the greater poition of the foreign trade of 
Mexico. Pop. 10,OtK). 

Taill.siih See Formo.sa. 

Taiil4VOrtll, a town on the lx)rder of Stafford 
and Warwick shires, at the confluence of the Tamo 
and Anker, 110 mile.s hy rail NW. of London, 17.^ 
NNE. of Tiinningham, and 7 SE. of LichlTiehl. 
Burned hy the Danes in Oil, and relmilt by the 
Princess Ethel fleda, it was the scat of a castle of 
the Saxon kings, wliich wa.s afterwards lield hy the 


Marinion, Ferrai’s, and other families, and now 
l^elongs to tho Marquis of Townshend. That 
castle, which ranges in date between Saxon and 
Jacobean times, c*rowns a knoll 130 feet high ; in 
its noble round keep i.s a room where Mary Queen 
of Scots was a pri.soner. The church of St Edith, 
restored since 1870 at a cost of .£10,000, lias .some 
interesting monuinent.s and a curious double trwer- 
stuircase. There ^tre talso a bronze statue of Peel 
(q.v. ), the new Jubilee municipal buildings and 
assembly rooms, a town-liall (1701), a gianimar- 
school ( 1588 ; relmilt 1868), almKhonsos fonmlod hy 
I ’Tliomas (1113' (fj.v.), a cottage hospital, recreation 
groumls, iVc. The maimfaetnres include eljistio, 
tape, srnallwares, paper, A'e. ; and in the vicinity 
are niarket-ganlens and ciial-pits. A municipal 
borough, chfirtered hy Elizabeth, Tamwort h returned 
two mcmher.s until 1885. l*op. ( 1851 ) 4059 ; { 1881 ) 
5778; ( 1901 ) 7271. See works hy Palmer ( 1S71 -75). 

Tun* FLOWKK.S OF. See Mvxomyck'J’e.s. 

Taiia« a river of Britisli East Africa, running 
SSE. from Mount Ktmia. See also Thana, Tzana. 

TaiiagC^rS {Tunityruiir), a family of the Pas- 
serifoimes, or ]»erehing birds, containing nearly 
400 sjiecies ; the bill is usually' conical (soniclinics 
dcpres.sed or attennalcd). more or triangular 

at tlie base, with tbe cutting edges not mneb 
inflecteil, and fre(|uentl\’ nolebed near tbe tip of 
tbe upper mandilile. Tliis last cbaiacter will 
gcii?rallv serve to distinguish tbe tamigers from 
tbe finclies, to which they are very cloMil^" nllicd ; 
while on tbe other band they have strong allinities 
to the American Warblers ( MniotiUitbe)* 3’bey 
are mostly birds of small size, tho largest barely 
exceeding a song Ihrnsh, and the smallest, some of 
the genus ICnphonia, being banlly 4 inches in 
length. This genus, with its ally Cbloropbonia, is 
remarkable in having no gizzard ; ibe birds belong- 
ing thereto feed ebielly on ripe fruits, wbieb, willi 
in.sects, form tbe principal food of tbe typical 
tanagers ; some, bow<*ver, fc(*d on seeds and grain, 
like the linebes. With tbe exception of a few 
species which visit North America in snnnm'r, tbe 
tanagers are eonllned to Central and South America 
and the AVest Indies. Some genera of tanagers are 
remarkable for their beauty of plumage, which is 
sometimes confim'd to tbe male .sex, and some- 
times possessed b^' tbe female also. Many are also 
pleasant song.sters, such as 1b(^ Organist Taiiager 
[Etiphondt tiui.sira) of San Domingo; Hie male of 
this .soeeies has the ujqxn- parts pnrplisb-blaek, tbe 
cap bine, and tbe forehead, rump, and nmler parts 
yellow ; tbe female being olive green, witli a bine 
cap, and lighter ami jdlowisb below. The Scarlet 
Tamiger (7*//ro/u/« rubra), visiting tbe eastern 
])arls of North America in summer, and ranging 
south in Avinter to Ecuador, Peru, ami Bolivia, is 
also a songster ; it is larger tbari the [ireceding 
species, ami tbe male is scarlet, Avith black Avings 
and tail, Avbilc tbe female is olive, Avith tbe Avings 
Jind tail bioAvn. Tanagers do Avell in captivity, 
and .several species inaj" usually be seen in the 
Zoological (iardens. 

Taiia^ra, an ancient city in the extreme east 
of Bteolia, on the Asopus, Avliich suffered con- 
stantly’ in the Avars betAA’cen Athens and Thebes. 
Great finds of terra-cotta statues ami Htatucttc.s 
have of late y’cars been made in its necropolis. 
Tanais. See Don. 

Taiianarivo. See Antananarivo. 

Tancrefl, one of the chiefs of the first crusade, 
AA’as a sou of the Palgrave Otho the Good ami 
Emma, sister of Robert (Liiscard, ami Avas born in 
1078. He joined bis cousin, Bohemnnd of Taren- 
tiiin, Guiscard’s son, in the first crusade, and 
specially distinguished himself in the sieges of 
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Niciivi, Antioch, juu! J^nisaleni, IJis rowanl was 
the principality of Tiheiiits. b'or .‘'ono' time he 
ruleJ hi« consul’s stale of Antioch, and sliortlv 
before his death, on 21st April 1112, lie \mi.s iii 
vested witli the prineijiality of I^lessa. Taneied 
ji^ures ill the eonteni}K» ary elironielers as the hivtn- 
ideal of Mie erusadin”- ehi\’alr\ : iiefore Tarsus lie 
quarrelled avUIi Ualtlnin, hrotlirr fd (Jodfrey of 
ooiiilTon, hut generously ijiad(‘ npjk rie «iu;nri‘l when 
tliey eam(‘ to the lf(dy ( iiy ; after ilie slorm of 
.Jerusahnu lie einleav(uir«'d to sa\f‘ some linndreds 
of tlie cantives liom n»as''a(*te, these and nirmv 
otlier Mohje traits at..' U'lorded of him. lie is ilie 
lioro of T isso ‘s ij^rejit <'pie. 

Vsindy* d.VMKs \ mm'i;!:, Irish pall tot, wa- luu n 
in niililin in I7hh and heeame a ]uo.speron ond 
jiopular ineK'lianl there. One »d llie ehiel I’ro 
testant leadiMs of tlie popular interi'st., lie took ;in 
iietiie pjirt in eorpoin t ion ]folit,ies, the freetr.ide 
.•limitation, and esp(>ei;illy in \ oluntt'eriii;^ allnir^, 
and lieeaine tin' lir.-t s(‘^Metnry to the (’nUe<| |jis|i 
men of Dnhliii. Ka«l>' in 17112 he eha.lIen,o*Ml tlm ' 
.solieitor-»..m<'ner;il, 'I'olei, for hi.s al>nsi\<‘ tanjm^n.fe. 
and was ordeiv'il to pris(m till the close of thesessiun ' 
hy the Ihai.se «>f (lomnions for hicaudi of pti\ile^<>. 
As the vi<*«‘M)y had iiKadaiined him, willi a rewanl 
for his apprehension, la' I'ad the temerity toiai.-e : 
a formal action for illeenlily aimainsf him and his • 
privy conncilJois. wliicli wm.s disjuis-^ed at ila* linal 
Iiearin^ on N<i\ (*mher 20. h'or di.st t ihut inim in 
(ainnty Ijontli ;i ‘ seditious * pamplilet ai;ainsi. (he 
corriijuioii of tlie jaiwerful Ihuesfoid family lie 
was ahont to he tiied at I la* Dimdttlk assj/es in the ■ 
Sltriii;^ of I7lkl, wlu'n the yeiveinnient iliscovered 
lln‘ ^O'aver mat ter that lie lja«l im't the Deieiiders i 
at (histle llellin;^ham in (hmnty honih, .and taken ■' 

I tlieir oatli, with tin* vi<*w of (*He<-tinLr a eoalilion ■ 
hetween them ami Ila* rniled I rislmieii, 'J'aialy ' 
Hod to America, lived }lwlliI<^ at N\’ilmiti. 2 l<m in 
Didawjire, timl crossia] to Fiaia‘(.' in tlie spiin;^ of 
!71)S, where Madden assures ns lie Mas rai'icil to ' 
the rank of a ^^^enertil (»f division in tlie French | 
army. He followed the ill fated invasion of Tre- i 
land, and made a futile lamliii”’ .at- HulKand Island, 
lOtli Septeiiiher 170S, Imt reltiriu'd on hoard that 
same ni»*lit. lie made his way to Norway, thence 
to Hamhur^, the sfUiate of which haiideil him over 
to the En<.mli.sh ^overnnnmt. On T2(li Imhniary 
ISOO lie was ])ut on liis trial tit Dublin, hut 
acquitted. Ihit he Mtis detained in custody, ami 
a<^ain jmt on tritil (7tli Ajail ISO!) at, Lillord, in 
County Donegal, for the treasonahh? hindin;^ on 
Kutland Ishiml. This time he was eonvieteil and 
sentenced to <lcatli, Init, from the same motives of 
]»olicy that enj^eiidered the peace of Amiens (27th 
M.arch 1801 ), Avas ]terniitted to make hi.s Avay to 
France. Ho spent the rest of hi.s ilays at Hor- 
de.anx, dyiii*' there in 1S08. See Dr li. H. Madilen’s 
United Irishmen (3d .scries, vol. i. 1846). 

Taiiey, Kogeii Fkooke, Americ.an juri.st, was 
born the son of a Maryltiml planter in 1777, ad- 
mitted to the bar in 171)0, and elected to the state 1 
seriate in 1816. lie was a coura^ieuus oi>|)onent of i 
slaA'ery a.s early as 1819. lii 1824 ho ])assed from < 
the Federal into 4 he Democratic ]).arty, and .suj> 
irortod Andrew Jackson, Avho in 1831 appointed ( 
him attorney geiieral of the Unitial Slates, and in 
1833 secretary of the treasury, lie eneourased and ( 
carried out the removal of tlie government deposits ] 
from the United States Bank (see Jackson), and i 
in June 1834 the senate for the first time refused j 
to con (inn a pre.sident’s nomin.a(.ion of one of his i 
cabinet officers. But the balance of parties changed, < 
and in 1836 the senate eonfirme<l Ills appointment 1 
as chief- Justice of the United States. His early ( 
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I most famous decision Avas that in tlie Died Scott 
I Fase(q.v.). He die«l 12t.h Detoher 18(H. There is 
a Mi'inoir (;iiiUd»ii)gra})liie:il to 1801) hy S.'ryler 
,(1872.. 

j Taiinsaiiyilill^ a Inke of I’ki.siern rentral Africa, 
i Iving heiw^t'n .3' and If S. lal., long, of centre 
j h(*iiig 30 I'j, ; h'liglh. 120 miles (neaily a (iflli 
longer tlwin J.ake .MicliigiUi ; ; liieadth, fioiu l.”> It) 

; so niii<‘.N ; doptli in Mune pl.u'o.s \eiy gieal. II wa.s 
1 <lisc<oere<l li\ Speke niid liiiiion in Living 

• .''lone and SfanlcA di.-;pro\'<d in 1,S7] the theoiy 
: till then aeet'pLed Unit Ilie lak<* heituiged lo tlie 

NiU* h.u-in. Tameion surseyed I lie south and 
we.'^t. eoa.sts in 187-1. nml di-iOA <‘i fd .monllot, the 

• Lnkug.-i. on the west .-.iile. In 1.S76 Staiil<'y 

satislii-d liiina'lf tliat t hi^ rh:inricl, \» hich he |uoArd 
to coiiinimiicjite wilh the ! Ji.i,l.ih:i or F pptu- ( 'ongo, 
is gt'iieiallv <liii d up in eoiinin pail.s ol its conisr, 
and oliU t‘;n! ii's I he <»\ ei llow ot 4';inganyik;i wi-st- 
A\aid at inl«*M;ils of \ cat's Thoiii-^on rcafliimcd 
( lio < tuincrl ion h( I u ••crj 'I’.tng;in \ ikii, ami the ( 7uigo 

■ h_\ llic I.ul.U‘„‘.‘i. Ml Hole t«»iin<l the li<.‘ight of 

llie suna<‘<* in Maicli lS7!Mo hr* 2700 feel alioN e sea- 

■ in August 1 SStM In* w ;i I cl Ii.mI tallen 10 t«*et 

-1 inches. Mr lloic hclievcrl (hat the lake hud 
grudually for ''C\ci’,m1 ac.-iis I>c» ri lising to the 

; l^uincr, aiiparciOl.x its highest lc\cl, that the 

• ohsi I u<-t ions in the Liiknga hnd then heen e;iiii»'d 
nway, nml -so the watm- hud tonml itswuA to (he 
( ong'o, m.'iking llic laikiiga a peniianent outlet, 

• Fxeept when .sevi'ini rainy .seasons follow one 

another, the e\a}»oiation kee])s ilie A\al‘‘r about. 

. the .sjniio level; the e\apoialioi. is so great that 
tin' oppo.site shores, e\ (‘ii if on)\ 1.’) uiile.s distant, 

J aie visjhli- only in the lainv se.ason. 4'lie water is 
j frc'sh Mini \A iiolcsome, the climate not unhcailh\. 

: 4’lie lake is sniroiinded h\ high nioiuitains, some 
I of iheiii attaining a height of 10,000 f»*et, ’fhe 
' seen(‘ry i.s lieaiilifuh nml the sliore.s alionml in 
aiiiniaks of all Ivirids. It is 600 inih*.s fioni the 
' coast.; hounds tin* (‘otigo I''i'<*(‘ Stall*, on the ea-t, 

! ami on the west tlie (ieinian teiiitoiy: has its 
I south cm! in Ihitisli Fast Africa ; and as a 
link of coiiin'etion h(*lw('en I he /a nihi'si hasin iiml 
the iS’ih* is in ti very true sense tin* li(*ait of 
Afrie.a. The ‘Stevenson Koa.<l,' from 'fanganyika 
b) Ny.'issa (.sei* J..I VI N(;s rovi \ ), lies inside I lie IJiifish 
.spinu'e. See Moore s Tfin(j(i>njiJ,<t I^rtdtlem ( 1902). 

See ’ritKaiNOMETltv ; and for 
Tangent .sailing, .s<'e (Iin-:.Ar Cikoi.k Saji. ini;. 

Tailg^llillill is a erystalline body (*.\lraeted from 
the kernel of Ttdujhi niu veiiciuf'rrd (natural older 
Apocyiiacea*), which grows in ^ladagascar. It is a 
<Ica<lly jioi.soii, acting upon t!»e heart like iligitali.'', 
slrophanlliiis, ami tlieir allit's, hut ])Os.se.ssiiig a eoii- 
vuls.'int action which these lack. Like digitalis it 
e.xcites vomiting. Ttingliin, an extiaet iiiaile hy 
the Malaga.sy from tlie kernel, w.is used hy them 
for the judicial Orde.al (q. v.). 

Tanglier* or TAM;ihi:.s (Arab. Tanjd)^ a .sea- 
port of Aloroeeo, on a small h.iy or inlet of the 
Straits of Uihraltar, 38 miles S\V. of the town of 
that name. It i.s a small, ill built loAvn, situated 
oil two hills, the houses^ — with the exceotioii of 
the re-sidences of the foreign ministers to the court 
of Morocco, eoiisiils, a.nd otlieials- being, as a rule, 
miserable edilices, and the streets being narrow and 
dirty. The toivn is surrounded hy old walls, ami 
jirotected by sevi'ial forts. It lia.s an extensi\e 
sliipjiiiig trade, thoiigli the harbour is a mere road- 
stead. Tangier was taken hy the Portuguese 
in 1471, and given to Charles If. of Fnglaml ;is 
dowry with Catharine of Braganza. It Avas held 
by England till 1683, Avlieii, on aecount of tlie 
expense and the badness of the climate, it was 


decisions w-^ere strongly in favour of the doctrine of evacuated and the fortilications dismantled, 
state sovereignty (see States’ Bights), but bi.s notorious Colonel Kirke (q.v.) commamled 
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garrison, and Bishop Ken was for a short time 
cliaplain. It w'as subsequently long a nest of 
pirates. Coal has been found here ; and the place 
18 visited by Europeans as a healtli-resorb. Pop. 
20,000, mostly Mooi-s and Spanish Jews, with some 
400 Europeans. 

name given to various kinds of Sea- 
weeds (q.v.), especially to Laminaria. 

Tanis ( Greek form of Egyptian Tdn ; Ileb. 
Zoan)^ an ancient Egyptian city in the north-e<ist 
of tlie Delta, once the chief commercial city of 
Egypt, capital of the Hyksos kings about 2100 
B.c. , and of Uameses 11. and other great monarchs 
of the 19th dynasty. Its prosperity wa.s destiwcd 
by tlie silting up of the Tanitic mouth of the Nile, 
wliich was named from it, and it wjis destroyed 
for rebellion in 174 A.D. Tlie ruins near the fishing- 
village of SAn el Hager near the south shore of the 
Lake of Menzaleh were examined first by Mariette, 
and in 188.S-84 explored by Flinders Petrie. See 
the explorer’s monograph (18Sr>). 

Tailistry* an ancient Celtic nuxle of tenure, 
according to which the right of succession lay not 
with the imlividiial, but with the family, in which 
it was hereditary ; and by the family the holder of 
office or lands was elected, the tlesign doubtless 
lieing that power should in this way be reserved 
for the strongest or worthiest of the stock — other 
things being equal, the nearest male relative of the 
actual taiiist in possession. In the case of a mon- 
archy it was the custom to appoint the heir- 
apparent during the lifetime of the sovereign ; ami 
there is no doubt that the ne.arest to the original 
stock was held to have a preferable claim, as con- 
tended by Bruce in his claim to the Scottish 
throne. 

Tailjore {latf/tir or Tanjiivdr)^ a town of 
India, capital of a district in the Madras province, 
180 miles SSW. of Madras city, in the niMst of 
an extensive jdain, on one of the branches of the 
lower Kaveri. The principal e<li(ices of Tanjore 
are the great temple, described with an illustration 
at Pagoda, the palace of the old rajahs, and a 
dismantled fort. Once a famous Hindu capital, it 
was a great centre of learning and religion. Silks, 
jewellery, carpets, copper vessels, and artistic 
models in clay, i'ce. are manufactured. Pop. (1881) 
54,74.-); (1901)57,870. 

TttiiiialiilL lloBKHT, ]K)et, was born at Paisley, 
the son of a hand -loom weaver, on 3d .Juno 
1774. He eagerly read Burns, Fergusson, ami 
Ramsay ; and having been put to the loom after 
leaving school, he composed many of his be.st 
songs to the music of the shuttle. In 1800 he 
went Nvith a brother to Lancashire, and remained 
there* till 1802, wdien he returned to Paisley on 
hearing of his father’s failing health. By the year 
ISO.') his poems had become well known in the 
town, and a number of friends advise*.! him to have 
them published. In 1807 he issued a volume of 17.') 
pages eiititleil Poems and Songs, of which an 
edition of 9(K} copies >vas sold in a few W'ceks, to 
the juofit of the author, who was able to <leposit 
twenty pounds in the Union Bank. The poet was 
now famous, and heard liis songs siin^ everywhere, 
special favourites being Gloomy iVinfer noo 
nw((, Jessie the Flower o* Dunblane, The Braes 6* 
Glcniffer, Loudon's Bonnie IVoods and Braes, and 
The IVood o' Craig idea. In 1810 the Ettrick 
Shepherd came to l^aisley, and spent a night with 
Tannahill, who the following day convoyed Hogg 
half-way to Glasgow. It was a melancholy adieu 
Tannahill gave him. IJe grasped his hand, tears 
gathering in his eyes the while, and said ; * Fare- 
well, we shall never meet ag.ain ; farewell, I shall 
never see you more ’ — prophetic words soon to be 
verified. He had arranged a corrected edition of his 


works for the press, and offered them to Mr Con- 
stable, who returned the manuscript, as ho had 
more new works on hand than he could undertake. 
This rebuff the poet was unable to hear, and he 
sank into despondency ; two days before his death 
he threw into the fire all his new songs, nearly a 
hundred in number. On 17th May 1810 his body 
was found in a canal near Paisley ; and <.there 
seems no rea.sonlto doubt that his (Icath was that 
of the suicide. A granite obelisk marks his grave 
in the burying-ground of tlie West Relief (Canal 
Street) Church; and in 1883 a statue was erected 
in Paisley as a memorial of the poet. As a song- 
writer Tannahill continues to he remembered; 
and several of his pieces Iiave established them- 
selves as part of the musical repertory of tlie 
Scottish people. He has a genuine lyrical gift, 
much temmriusss of .sentiment, and a true eye and 
feeling for the simple effects of nature with which 
he was familiar. Of Burns’s force and passion he 
has little ; hut in grace and sweetness Burns him- 
self has scarcely surpassed his happier passages. 
See Life in Semples edition of his poems (1876), 
and Browns Paisley Poets ( vol. i. 1889). 

Tanner, Thomas, was horn at the vicarage of 
Market Lavington, Wiltshire, January 2.5, 1674, 
and after graduating from Oucens College, 
Oxford, was in 1696 elected a Fellow of All 
Souls. Ho had already' a high reputation as an 
antiquary, and Wood at his deatli in 1(305 left 
him the care of his papers. He took orders, and 
became in succession cliapl.ain to bis fatber-iii-law, 
Bishop Moore of Norwich, chancellor of Norwich, 
prebendary of Ely, rector of Thorpe near Norwich, 
archdeacon of Norwich (1710), canon of Clivist 
Church, Oxford (1723), and Bisho]> of St Asaph 
17.32). He was thrice married, and died at Ox- 
ord, 14th December 173.5. An iiiiprovetl and 
enlarged edition of his Notitki 31onas(ica (169.5) 
appeared in folio umler the care of liis brother in 
1744. But Bishop 'Paniier’s fame rests hardly less 
securely on his great posthumous biograpliical and 
bibliographical work — the labour of forty years, 
the Bibliotheca Britan nico-Hiberniva (ed. by Dr 
I>. Wilkins, 1748). His edition of Wood’s Athenw 
Oxonienses lie bad published in 2 vols. folio in 1721. 

Taillllliill.ser, the hero of one of the most 
beautiful of mediaeval German legends, is a knight 
who, ill the course of his IraveTs, comes to the 
Veiiiisherg, and enters the cave-palace to beliold 
the womlers of the La<ly Venus and lier court. 
After having lived there some time in every 
kind of .sensual delight, his conscience smites 
him, he invokes the Virgin Marv, and makes a 
pilgrimage to Horne, to Pope Urban, to seek, 
through confe.«sion and penance, remission of liis 
sins, and escape from damnation. But the pope, 
when he hears his story, tells him that he can 
as little olitain God’s mercy as the rod in his 
hand can become green again. Thereupon Tanii- 
haiiscr departs in despair, and returns to the Lady 
Venus in the mountain. Three days after he had 
gone the dry rod begins to 8j)rout and bear green 
leaves ; and the pojic immediately semis out 
messengers to eveiy country, but in vain, for the 
knight can nowhere he found. Such is the story 
a,s told in the popular ballad once common all over 
Germany, ana even beyond it. Elsewhere it is 
added that ‘ the faithful Eckhart,’ of many German 
heroic legends, sits before the mountain, and warns 
the people of its dangers. In this shape the story 
may be traced a.s far bjick as the 14th century, but 
the substance of the legend is much older, and goes 
back to the tl.ays of German paganism. Some 
traditions connect it with the Hoselherg or Horsel- 
berg, near Eisenacli, in which the Lady Hiilda 
(see Berciita) held her court, who again suggests 
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Kreyja the ScamliiiaviaTi Venus, (hiima secs in 
the legend a touching iKirtrjtyal of the regret that 
lingered m the popular heart for the dying 
pagauiBUi, and of the. sternness ot tin* ('hristhni 
prie»thood in regard to it. This -id. ‘a of snhter 
raneari palaces in 'vhich the king nr <jin‘en nf 
dwarfs, pigmies, ami faii ies held I heir eourl 
to ho universal. Kveiy where st(ui<v. are inhl nf 
men, Tik(* 1 hoiiias of Kr<’ildoiine,|^)i jog nnth'ed to 
enter, and finding it- ditrnmit or altog\'ther iiiip»>’' 
sihle ever again to obtain their liheit\'. 'I'lie visit 
of Ulysses to the isle of ( 'al,\ pso, I’lnl that nf (’ii.a* 
are ani]diii(‘at ions of the same idea, in laier time?^ 
the story has h<*(*n treateil h\' 'f'inid<, and ga\ e (lie 
subject for an opeia to Wa«.;iier. 

About tin* fniddh'. ot (he l*{(h ij rw and cnii- 
temporary with l\)]»e TiIkui IV. f tir> ), then* 
lived in reality in (lerinn.ny a. na\a.>ian knight 
named 'rannhauser, who, as Nhndharl relates, alter 
returning from the ^\aIs, live<l as a. minne.singei ai 
tlie court of the Aii.'-tiian I>nke k’ledeiit k 11. the 
(iuarrel.sonie, and afii-r his ihsalh either \^itll Duke 
Otto II. of I avaria, oi wamhoirig from place to 
place. 'rajinliaiiser eomjiosed line sjdrited )>all;nls. 

Kor the legend, .see Z.ouli r, l>i> Tn tmh n.'i* rsd'iC hh'I 
der Minn( adiiurr 'J'n (l,s.')S); ( .'re.^ <■, ht r Tthm 
hauler \ind artf/r .Iin/f (U.| t il. I.SOl , , also a.sliglit papei 
in Bariag't hnild’s /Utptdtir .)////// .># a/ tht Mtddte ylvov. 

Taiiiiir Ariil, nr 

is an ast ringeni .suhstama* hmnd in gall nut*., and 
lienee calhal gallolannic n.<'id. 'The nam<* tannin 
lias, liowoN'er, been applied to a nnmher of ditlerent 
astringent eompounds evisHrig in the hai k m 
leaves of most, trees. 'These compounds, tluuigh 
not intiuKittdy related to e*ach other, y< t agiee in 
giving hlne or gieen hla<*k comjMmtid.s with salts ot 
iron, ainl in producing leather hy tiuur ai-lion on 
animal skins. The true la,nni<' aci<l is a coioiir- 
less amor()liou.s body, obtainable in tine scah'.s or 
vitreous masses by the e\ aimrat ion of its .solution. 
A yellowish colour s<K>n <h‘vclops in the acid t'veii 
wlieii exidmliMl ficmi light. It, is rcadil\ .sol n hie in 
vvatm* and ah'ohol, hut iiisoluhh* in chloroform. It 
reddens Utnius, ami has a ]Miw(Mfnl astringent taste 
ami local action. On this account il is em[)loyed 
for rela.ved throats as a gargle, or in the form of 
lozenge. As asty]»Lic it is of much value. In the 
arts it is cmp]oye<l in the manufacture of ink, 
although most makers employ the crude gall jiiit.s j 
ill jueference to the piiritied acid. '^Tlie various 
tauning substances containing the oilier vaiielies 
of tannin are more emj)loyed in leatlier-makiiig 
and Dyeing (q.v. ). 

See lit- ATIfKK. BaRK. 

Taiisa* a small river whos(! valley lias been, at 
a jioint (J5 miles N. of Bombay, impounded by the 
larg(»st masonry dam in the worhl, for the water- 
snpply of Bombay. The embankment, a little 
short of two miles long, is IIS feet high and 
100 feet thick at tin* bottom, and contains over 
11,000,000 cubic feet of masonry all solid stone. 
The area of the dnm i.s about »S square miles, and 
the water-supply is equal to about 1(K), ()()(), (K)0 
gallons per ifay. The wmks kejit on an average 
from 9000 to 12, (MM) workpeojile engaged for 5A 
years ; and the water was turned on by the viceroy, 
.Slst March 1892. 

{Tanacctutn), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Compositie, sub-order (Jorymbifera*, 
allied to Artemisia (see Wormwood), aiid having 
hemispherical heads of flowers, witli the florets all 
tubular, the receptacle naked, the pappus a slight 
membranous bonier. The s]>eeies are jiretty numer- 
ous, and are natives of the temperate parts of the 
Old Common Tansy ( T. vulgarc ) is a native 

of Britain and of continental Europe, growing in 
fields and by roadsides, river-banks, &c. It has 


long been generally cultivated in gardens. It is 
no\v naturalised in many parts of North America. 
It is a perennial, from 2 tf» 4 feet high, with 
great abutjdari(*(> nf 


deep green, bipin 

n<*c(<‘d uilh the u.-s*' ' 

ol 7f/y/.N// fv//v.s iMid [ Tatutrctu D! ridijarf ). 

Itinsg fHtihli nq ' ;it 

j wliirli \\a-, nri;^inull.\ intended to rcpiescnt 

the U'>c nl hitler Ijcihs ill tlu* I’useluil feu^t. 

Taiita, ;in iinjKjriiint town and lailuay junctinn 
of Lowci Ugypl, between the Ihru lla and' D.uiiietla 
( hranche.'^ ol I lie Nile, w ith u fainoii.N nio'-que, a gH‘{it 
i fair, and a pop. of ( iShT ) oT.'JS'd. 

Taiitallou (*astl<\ S«u' Xcurrn Bkkwji’k. 
Tailliallllll (•^^Ul. 'Ta, cqui\. 1S2) is a, \crv 
rare metal. <lj.-eo\ered h\ Ifalchetl in ISOl, and 
ill IS02 by lOkeherg in the Swedish minerals known 
.'Is lantalito and \ 1 1 j otanlalil e. Wcdlaston re- 
ganled it .*is ideiiliea,! with Xiohimn (q.\.) or 
colinnhiuin, a view «lisj)ro\ed h}' Bose in IS-lti. 
It is of no lufielie.il inijMu lance. 

TaiifalllS uas .--aid to have* been the son of 
Ztnis, and sonic .'U'Counts describe him as King of 
Argov or (.\ninih. h'or luuing divulged tin* di\ine- 
eoiinscls of Zeus he was afllicted in the lower 
woild Avith an insatiable thirst, and hail to stand 
up to the chill in a lake, the waters of which 
receded Avheiievei he tried to drink of them. 
(’Inster.s ol fruit hung over his head, which eluticd 
Jiis grasp w'hencx er he emleavoured to reach them, 
hi§ mind at the saiiii; time, heirm kept in ii state of 
constant terror lest a huge rock, suspended above 
bi.s head, and ever threatening to fall, should crush 
him. I’antalus was the fati.er of I'elops, Broteas, 
and Niohe. 

Tantalus* or Wood- mis, a genus of liirds of 
the stork family ( f ’ieoniiibe ), quite distinct from 
the true ildscs. The Anioriean Wood ibis ( 7’ furu- 
lator) is as large as a stork, hut more slender, 
wliite, with black quill ami tail feathers, the naked 
skin of the head and nock black. It is especially 
at home in Soiitb America, but also occurs in the 
soutlimii states in swamjiy districts, and Iu-cimIs 
ahiiiidantly in Florida. An allied Afiican form, 
Paeudotau talus rhodiuopierus^ was for Jong regarded 
as the .sacred ibis of the Egyptians, but tliis was a 
true ibis {JOis ert/aoju’ea). 

Tantia the most notable leailer under 

Nana Sahib (n.v.Jof the Indian Mutiny, who, in 
alliance with the Bani of Jhansi, held the field for 
a time after his chief Jiad lied. He hid in the 
jungles of (central India till 7tli April 1859, when 
he was cai)tnred and executed. 

Tantra* See Sanskrit, Vol. IX. pp. 153-154. 
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Tailtuui Ergo* Sue Pange Lingua. 

TikoLsilly tiie religious Kystein founded by Ld.o- 
tsze (q.v.). See also (JhinA ; Leggo’s 2ext/i of 
Tdoism ( 1891 ) ; and De liosny, Le Tavisme (189*2). 

Taorillillll* a town on the east coast of Sicily", I 
on a lofty rock tKK) feet above the sea, 35 miles i 
SW. of Alessina by rail. I'lie ancicnit Tauro- I 
nieninni was founded about 358 n.u. ; it has | 
numerous relics of anti([nity, as an aqueduct, ‘ 
tesseiated pavements, and the remains of a | 
theatre, reckone<l one of the most sjilemlid ruins j 
in Sicily, and commanding a view of almost un- i 
paralleled magnilioence. Pop. 2388. 1 

Tlllllljos* a navigable river of Brazil, and an 
atllmuit of the Amazon, is formed by the contlueiiee 
of the Arinos and the Juniena, both of which rise ' 
in the south of Matto (bosso state. After a north- . 
ward course of 900 miles, the Tajiajos falls into ' 
the Amazon, above the town of Santarem. I 
Steamers run 150 miles to the lowest of sevenil | 
waterfalls. A short portiige separates the u])per 
waters of the Tapjijos from those of the Paraguay. 

Tapestry is an ornamental textile use<l for the 
covering of walls and furniture, ami for eiirlaiiis 
and hangings. Tn its melhod of manufacture it is 
intimately related to oriental carpets, which are 
niaile in precisely the same way as certain kinds 
of tapestry, the only distinction being that carpets 
are meant for lh)or-covcriiigs alone. Fine .storied 
tapc'stries are, however, much more elaborate ami 
costly than any carpets, and they have altogether 
dilVerent artistic pretensions, 'rapostrics are divided 
into two classes, aecor<ling as they are made in 
high- warp {haute lisde) or low- war pr (//('me Itasc) 
looms. The former in manufacture have their 
warp- 1 breads stretched in a vertical manner with 
a roller at the top around which the waiqis are 
wound, and another at the botlom for receiving 
the tinished tapestry. On the low- warp looms the 
warp is extended horizontally, there being an 
arrangement in both for shedding or seoarating 
the warp into two leaves, fnuit and back, a.s in 
ordinary wea\ing. It is in high-warp looms that 
lh(i most elaborate stoiied or pictorial tapestries 
are made, low-^varp looms being more largely 
devotetl to the production of still-life and non- 
pictorial decorative comj>ositions. Notwithstand- 
ing these ditVerenees, it is tlillicult to tlistingnish 
between tapestrii's which have been made on high 
and low warp looms resjiectively, although the 
latter are more rapidly and consecpienlly less ex- 
pensively woven. In re]Ud<luciiig a <lcsign on the 
liigh wai'p loom the workman ha.s the ])orlion of 
the < artoon he is copying htdiind him. He works 
from the back or wrong side of the tapestry, 
and to guide him the outline of the subject is 
slightly indicated on the warp threails. lie has 
an endless number of shade.s and tones of wool and 
silk (formerly gold and silver threads were also 
usetl) which, with little shuttle.s, he shoots through 
the number of war]) threads required for each 
particular shade, and with such wefts he covers 
and entirely encloses the warp -threads. In the 
reproduction of a desi<;n the utmo.st skill and 
experience are es.scnlial, not only to outline the 
figures and composition generally with accuracy, 
but also for the pnq)er grading and hatching in of 
tones to secure the rich and mellow harmonies 
wiiich constitute the principal charms of a picture. 

In low-warp taiiestry-weaving the design to he 
copie<l is placed under the warp, and, as the work- 
man here also weaves from the hack, the design is 
reversed in the finished production. Of late years 
only it has l)cconie the habit to trace a reverse 
drawing on the warji- threads, whereby the tapestry 
is made to show the design as originally composed. 
The difficulty of exarniiiing low-warp work as it 


proceeds prevents the elaliorate and delicate work 
being produced by this method which it is possible 
to .secure on high->varp looms. 

The art of tapestry- working is of high antiquity, 
and it may be -that the curtains of the tabernacle 
‘of blue and jmrnle and scarlet, with cherubim of 
cunning work’ (Exod. xxvi. 1), were a kind of 
tapestry, though moie luohahly they were of needle- 
work. The so-; 4 ;alled Bayeux Tapestry (q.V.) is 
really embrtihlered work of the period of NN’illiam 
the Comjiieror. The art of tapes try -working, and 
imleed all line weaving, came to Fhirope from the 
East, and .so well was this recognised that during 
the middle ages the fabric was generally known as 
Sarrazhtois. So far as is known the art of liigli- 
warp tajies try -weaving was first practised in 
Fhind(‘rs towards the end of the 12th century, and 
it llouri-shetl in the rich and ^nosperons towns of 
Arras, \"alenciennes, ]..ille, Brussels, i>i:c., and from 
tlic predominant im]>ortance of the lirst of these 
towns .storied tapestries came to he generally knoAvn 
as ‘ Arras.' The tlisastms which overwhelmeil the 
land during the contest with the Spanisli jiowcr 
led many of the most skilful of the tapestry- 
M'eavers to seek an asyliiiii in foreign lands, and 
thus tlie art s])read to various European eentre.s. 
Kepeatetl attempts had been made in F’ ranee; from 
the middle of the Itith century onwards to estab- 
lish tlio industry, hut it was not till two Flemish 
workcMs, Comans and Dc la Blanche, were engaged 
for an e.stablishmcnt fonmu ly occupied by a family of 
wool-dyers ealled Coheliii (mv.) that the industry 
was successfully founded and the famous (lohelins 
factory begun. From the early part of the 17th 
century to the present day the Cohelins has con- 
tinned to be the source of tiie richest and most 
artistic of high-warj> taj»csliies anywhere ]>ro- 
diiced, and imleed that establishment may he 
regarded as the only source of line storied ta]>es- 
tries of modern times. The manufactures of the 
Savonnerie, an establishment founded by llimri 
IV. for velvc;t-pile carpets and hangings, w'as in J82G 
combined with (be Golieliiis, and the two industries 
arc now carrieil on together by the state. There 
is also a state factory for low-warj» tajieslrios at 
Beain ais ; and at An)m.sson and Felletin commer- 
cial taiiestiics are very largely made for furniture 
covering, vK:c., in estalilisbmcnts wdiieli in earlier 
times were celeVuateil for their taj)esti‘ics c/c luxe. 
Tapestries were also imule at an early period in 
Fhiglaml, anil it is worthy of remark that Kiiglish 
wool has always formed the .stajde for the tiner 
qualities of the fabric. In 1019 an establishment 
was founded at Mortlake by Sir Framds Crane, 
and under bis skilful guidance works of the very 
lnglie.st merit w'ero inoduccil. Tiirougbout all the 
troubles of the (Jreat Ke hellion period Crane’.s 
factory continued in operation, and it was only in 
1703 that it was closed. In J872 some French 
tapestry-w'eavers were brought to AVinilsor, and a 
factory established there under royal patronage, 
which survived till 1888. 

Tapestries — especially the high- warp storied 
varieties — are the textiles of kings. In earlier 
times the nionnrchs of Europe resorted to tlie 
Netherlands for pieces for the ilecoration of their 
palaces; and when the manufacture came to be 
more di.s.Heminated it was almost entirely under 
state sui)crvision and control that the Avork was 
carried on. Tlio pieces made were almost exclu- 
sively reserved for royal use, and to bo given as 
presents in connection with great state celebrations 
and functions. The very foremost artists devoted 
their best energies to the production of designs 
and full-sized cartoons for the guidance of the 
weavers ; and it was as patterns for tapestry that 
Raphael produced the immortal series of cartoons 
illustrating the acts of Christ and the Apostles 
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wliich were exeeuteil in JJnissels for ilie Sistiiie 
(::iiaj)el. >Seveii of ilie.M' enrtooii.^, liy 

Charles I. iimler the .‘ulvji'f (jf are now in 

South Keiisin/^toii -Musenin. It is worthy »>f 
reinaik that tlie earlier artists j.renerally utnler* 
stood the eoiniitions of tajvesliy <h fnue*h l»eM<*» 
tlniii the JiKire retretiL jniinlerK who have sii]»}ilir<l 
cat Uhhis for eojiyin;^'. 'riie eai lnoiis of the ea.«l\ 
artists were simple in niotivti an^ deooiativi* 1tea{- 
iiient, the iiiass(*s \\(*ie hold and lu'oad, and t.iie 
colour sehetne harnmnious without ‘•oiuple'city. 
Hy nnulern artists the ini'll. lKc* was iiiad(* of 
attein]>l in;^;’, if not, to rhal, at, least to (‘op\ cdl 
painting's witt» all tlndi .suhth* harmonies aaid 
minutent‘s.s of detail, 'rin’i mislak«^ i-. ikov nNv»w. 
liised, and ani<»ii;' the i eeiilal iou:. of the todM-lin- 
i,s one that no tapestries will he tlien* pK»dnee,[ 
exet'pt, frcun aj)j)roved copies or cartoons lu.tde 
e.\[)re,ssly for that purpose. 

See A. (It* ('h;iiii])e:\a\, 'J'n p* .'<f r// f!S7>*): l*inr.eiie 
Muntz, Short Hi.-^tiyrn of I'ofiiairn ( lai:*,. ii.tes, t.\^ S]».uk. 
lSSr») ; A. S, (,'(‘1.‘, Tojic.-iru <t ml I ! uiKi o>tlf r>j ( I.SS<) ; tli* 
Seiitli Kiaisindoii ,sT/ay)//( « t s'/e/o./cf' ( iSS'ij ; I'liiuh 
W'eiUs hy(dnft’ie\ ( 1S7S , lla\.'ird ( .md 

V oik.-; on s|M.<:i.d collei tiou . iiy h- r.<pi. i. 

and Ihir.dniliiii, ai:d (Hi .lueH id oijintyl iaj'! -'ti\ hy lot ,1 
(I.eip. IS!M)); <d^o hAVF.l \ 'I' \ I'J'-U'I A , 

Tapeworms, a term somelimes u-(‘d as a 
popular ,s\u«ui\ni for (k '^loda or t'estoid Onus 
((j.v.), hu t e.sp(*eia I ly loi 1 liose which Im'Ioic^ to the 
families 'ra-niada* and Hot hi io(‘epha.lid;e. In his 
dia;^iiosis ol tin* 'Ta'iiiada* l*nde:s''Or Leuekaif 
notes the hdlowino poiul>. d’ln* .sinail p(‘ar-sha]M‘d 
or spheiieal ‘ hea,d ’ ht'ars, at soon* di-lanee lioin 
tin* tipex, four roundish suekms with jaiwauful 
uiuseulat un*. Hetueen the^e there is Usually, near 
tln‘ aj»e\, {I simple oi- ma,nifnld eiiele of elaw-likt* 
Jiooks, which are .siijiiMuttal and iiiovt'd hy a j 
niusenlai* rosl«‘Ilum. 'riie ‘ joints’ 
or ])roe lott ith's are disiinetly 
st^parated from on<» anotliei*, are 
usually longer than hroad, an^ 
tilinost always pio\ided witli 
niari'inal .ef*in'rat i V(* apertur(‘s, 
and vary in niimher from three l(» 
llii(‘e or four lliousaiid. The, so 
joints are lilierated from tlie host 
with oieat regularity, hut some- 
w'ha,t late, after tin* emhryos are 
well developed. ‘'riio uterus has 
no direct coiiimuiiieat ioii with 
lln 3 <*xterior, so that the eo^s 
r(>main inside the proglottides, 
ainl are only set free when these 
are destroyed.’ 

Tiuj adult sexual Tauiiada? live 
for the most part in birds and 
TMamMifils, the larval ‘Bladder- 
worms’ (fj.v.) or (.'ysticerei oeeur in both higher 
and lower animals. " In this family most zoohi^ists 

reeoytiise only one 
IJ^enus, Tieiiia, but 
tliere are so many 
species that Lenokart 
finds it convenient to 
r(’co;^nise several sub- 
<.*enera. 

In the Hothrioce- 
plialida* the hea<l is 
oval and flattened ; 
the two suckei-s, do- 
Fig. 2.— “Bladder- worm of the void of snecial inns- 
rig(7'. solium): culatiire, lie opjwsite 

a, with invaKiuatod lioad, about another longi- 

iiatiiral size; &, with ovagiuated • fliAlinnlro 

licad, a liUl« bigger than iiatuml tlldirially , the IlOOkS, 
bize iLeuckart). present at all 

( Tria*nophorus ), arc 

without a rostellnni ; the ‘ joints ’ are indistinctly 



Fig. 1. — Head of 
Tivnia solium 
( Leuckart ). 



‘‘oji.ivale. always liroaderthan hiniij, and detached in 
numbei-s ; the uteru.s lias a ventral opening: through 
ubith lh(3 ombryos t'scajie : these (‘liduyos are 
u*-ually cilialed and able to swim about in water; 
liic de\elopnu‘ul is Tuoie dii<*el than in 'ra*niadie, 
tor a true bhulder worm si ml;** seems always want - 
ing. 'Pin* family in<*lude-^ a few genera- e.g. 
Arehigi'tes, Liguhi, J’l ia uopliorus, but tlie must, 
imp<ulaiil juactieall^ Hot hrioeeplialus. 

Two 'Paiiiada ax* in llieir a«tull, sexual state 
paiff'itic in man : I'lroHt 

wiih the ltladd«r 
w<u‘iii siagi* iji iIm* pig; 

/n(/t( Ml' tiH <i foftt fi I / /(< { It . 

with ))iaddei- wonu lu tin* o\ ; 
and s<uin* (•Un'is. J’. rt/,' n/j/rr- 
itOt^ 7. r. jfnrninin u 

/•//</, ainl / , tinoltiiftisi n t'tt n os, 

Ol ^’asioii.'il !y occur. j'li(*\ in 
tlie. small iulcsiim*. ami 
t!n‘r(* al'i* llol It rour filml os 
fill ns (J;n\;il ill pikt* and 
bill iiot 1 m.‘i\ lie tound, Moi’c 
i>\<*r 'I'n’iiioid Idaddm' w m uis 
ab'o o(*eur in man, the mo-'l. 
impiirtnnl l*‘’ing I h.it (d /Vr.v/x 
! l■;lino^•l^r(■^(s. which lives a- /lU 
adult tapi'Woim in the d<>g. 

Ill (he luajoiilv (d* c*as(’N 
man 1 m*coom's irifectei.l with 
tMp(*w Ol Ills ( hnuigh cat iiig tin* 
rnw’ or impi’ifeelly cooked 
llesh of Hie eiiimal l>e it o\ 
or pig or Ji.-li whii*h is (In* 
host <d' ihi^ imUKiluic stoge (d’ 
the parasite, lu ollj(*r casi^ 
lilt hy liahits of living and eat 
iiig n'jider it n'.'ulily jiossihhj 

f„r 1 lu- l.l.a.l.l. r-u .,1 IMS - „r, in jr;. ;j, _ j-ortions .,t 
the easeot /. rr/tuntnwrns^ (lie Ttmut umlhraneh 
ova to get niixed up with ahouL Indf iiutu- 

(lie food. "Pin* pieseiiee of ral size ( J.cuckai't ). 
t;ipi‘worm in liu' small iiiles- 

tim* iie(‘d not hi* daiigi'roiis indited, the Abys- 
siniaiis n'gard freedom fioiii tin* parasili' as a 
ilisaster ; lull it is iisuallv tiouble.'some, giving lise 
to dislurbanees id* digestion, colic-like pains, diar- 
rluca, or, on (lie coiilrary, eorislipation, b('sid(‘s less 
local <*n’eels, sueli as ameiuic; and lu'uridie slates. 
N(» certain diagnosis is possilile, ‘unless the eggs 
or pi oglol tid<‘s of llu* coi'/His thUvH be observecl, 
and these must always hi.* ideutilied hefore so 
radical a cun* as treatment with anthelmintics is 
])t*gun,’ Of these anthelmintics— which are in- 
tended to exjiel the parasite from the intestine — 
there is no lack in the pharmacopieia. Hut, as 
Leuckart insists with eviilent reasonableness, pre- 
veiilioii is better than cure. 

Sec l^cuckart, The VarasiUs of Man, traus. by Hoyle 
(188l»j; and, for tapoworm in dogs, Worms. 

TupioOcly a farinaceous substance obtained from 
cas.sava or inanioe { when prepared as explained at 
M.vnioc) hy drying it while moist on hot plates, 
so (hat the staivh graiins swell or hurst, and the 
whole agglomerates in small lumps. ’J'he name ls 
sometimes given to a kind of Sago (q.v.). 

Tupir {Tffp/rus)y a genus of rngulata, of the 
section Perissodactyla, iiaviug a biillvy form, with 
moderately long legs ; the fore feet four- toed, the 
hind-feet three-toed ; the skin thick, the hair 
short ; the tail very small ; the neck thick ; the 
ears sliort ; the eyes small ; the muzzle elongated ; 
tlie nose prolonged into a short, tlexihle proboscis, 
which, however, does not terminate in an organ of 
touch and prehension, like that of the elephant ; 
8i.\ incisors, t>vo canine teeth, and fourteen niolai*s 
in each jaw, the molai-s separated from the canine 
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teeth by a witle interval. There are certainly four 
^ecies, of which three are American ana one 
Oriental. The best known is the American Tapir 
( 2\ tei'i^estris), which is about the size of a small 
aiid is common in almost all parts of South America, 
its ran^e extending as far south as the Strait of 
Magellan, although it suddenly ceases to be found 
at the Isthmus of Panama. Its colour is a uniform 
deep brown, but the young are- as in many other 
animals (e.g. the Puma) whicli when adult are of all 
one colour — marked with yolhiwish fawn-coloured 
stripes and spots. The skin of the neck forms a 
thick rounded crest on the nape, with a short 
mane of stiff hair. The t.apir inhabits deep recesses 
of the forest, and delights in plunging and swim- 
ming in water. Tt feeds chielly on young slioots 
of trees, fruits, and other vegetable substances. 



Aiuericaii Tapir ( Tajnrus ierresiris). 


but is ready to swallow almost anything that 
comes in its way. T*ieees of wood' clay, and 
pebbles arc often found in its stomach. It some- 
times commits great ravages in cultivated grounds; 
a lar/^e herd of tapirs sallying forth from the forest 
by night, trampling and <levouring all that the^'^ 
find in the fields. The tapir is a very ])owerful 
animal, and, protecte<l by its thick hide, forces its 
way through the forest wh(*re almost no other 
quadruped can. AVhen assailed by the j.agujir it 
seeks to get rid of him by rtisliing through thick 
underwood, and if it can reach water is often 
successful by jdunging in and diving. It is 
inoffensive, never attacking man, but when hard 
pres.sed by dogs makes a violent resistance, and 
inllicts severe bites. It is very ejusily tamed, and 
becomes extremely familiar ; but its large size 
makes it a troublesome ])eb. Its hide is useful, 
ami its flesli is eaten, altinmgh rather dry. The 
*>ther two American siK.‘ei(‘s- viz. 2\ handi ami 
T. dowt are generally regarded as geinnically 
distinct from the rest, and have been termed Klas- 
ntognaUms. The Malayan Tapir {T. iitdictis) i.s 
found in Malacca, Sumatra, <5s:c. It is larger than 
the Americ.'in tapir, .and its proboscis is rather longer 
in proportion. The neck has no mane. The colour 
is glohsy black, except the back, rump, and sides 
of the belly, which .are white. The colours do not 
pass gradually one into another, but the line of 
separation is marked, giving the animal a very 
peculiar appearance. The liabits of this species 
are very similar to those of the American tapir, 
and it is ecjually capable of <loinesticatioii. The 
young are striped ana spottcsl as in that species. 

The remains of tapirs have been fonml in Mio- 
cene and subsequent strata. In all about twelve 
species have been determined. Tapir like animals 
are common in K»>ccne beds. Lophiodon appears 
to have been the precursor of the tapirs miring 
tlie Eocene period. True tapirs arc found in beds 


of an earlier age (Miocene) in Europe than in 
America { Post- Pliocene). Hence it lias been 
argued that f he tapir is an Old-World form wliich 
migrated to the New World, and ultimately estab- 
lished itself there upon a firmer footing. 

Tapping is an operation frequently resorted to 
for the removal of lluiil accumulations, particularly 
in the pleural and peritoneal cavities. It consists 
in iiitrodncing oile end of a small tube into the 
cavity, with tlie least possible injury to the skin, 
and withdrawing so much of the Iluid as is desired 
h^' siphon action, or by means of a vacuum. 
Various contrivances (aspirators) have been used 
to etlcct this without allowing air to enter — the 
commonest form that devised by Dr Potain. 
These instruments have done much for the certain 
diagnosis and safe treatment of Iluid collections in 
various situations. Pesides dropsical or iiiilamma- 
lory exudations in the pleura or peritoneum, similar 
eollections in the pcnicardium can })e thus dealt 
with ; cysts and abscesses, when deep-seated .and 
obsenre, can be recognised with certainty and some- 
times cured ; ami occasionally the tliiid jnesent in 
chronic hydrocei)baliis can be diniiiiisbed with 
amelioration of .symjdoms. Collections of air or 
gas within the body may sometimes be removed in 
the same Wtay with good results. See Dhopsy, 
Pleuiusv, Ac. 

Taprobane. See Ceylon. 

TaptK a river of IJombay, rises in the lletiil 
district of the Central Provinces, and tiows 4i)0 
miles west Ibroiigh the Siitpiira uplands .and the 
distriets of Candeisli and Siir.at to the (Julf of 
Cambay, 17 miles below the town of Surat. Even 
small vessels of 40 to 50 tons burden cannot 
ascend higher than Surat. The port of Suwali, 
at the luoiitb, is now deserted, ami the lower 
channels of the river are being silted up. 

Tar* The nature of t.ar differs according to the 
raw material from which it is <lcrived. Jii nearly 
all cjises it is a thick, black, or dark-brown liquid 
of complex com]»osiiioii. 4’lie tars of commerce 
b.ave a strong characteristic odour varying with 
their origin. When wood, coal, or shale is siib- 
jeettid to destructive distillation in close vessels 
there are produced (1) incondensable gas<*s, (*2) a 
liquid portion consisting of various snUstances 
soluble in w.ater, and (3) .another portion com- 
posed of bodies insoluble in water. This third or 
Last portion is generally c.alled t.ar. In foiiner 
days wood-tar was used for mneb the same pur- 
poses as tb.at for which the residual j)itcli d<uived 
from it is employed now. Tlie time has come 
when any kimi of tar is looked upon rather as a 
mother-liquor from which valuable chemical sub- 
stances are obtained than as a material to be used 
by itself in the arts. 

Wood-tar.~ Different woods yield tars of .a so 
far unlike nature. The tar from pine-wood is not 
the same as that from oak or beech. Most of the 
woo<l-tar produced in Europe is obtained from the 
S<*otch hr {Phuis iiglvcstns)^ but it is also got from 
other jiiiies and from larch. Coniferous wood 
yields from 14 to 18 per cent, of tar, while from 
the wood of dicotyledonous treps of temperate 
regions only from 9 to 10 per cent, is obtained. 
AVood-tar is still made by the very old jirocess of 
burning Avood in cone-shaped piles covered over 
with suilicienl earth and turf to exclude air, of 
which just eiioiigli is admitted to promote com- 
bustion by means of apertures at the oottom Avhere 
the pile is ignited. Tlie pile stands on a clay floor, 
and it is fully a Aveek before any tar is collected. 
By this rude jirocess much charcoal, crude acetic 
acid, ami other products are Avasted ; but these 
are noAv very often saved by distilling the wood in 
close vessels. Several forms of retorts or kilns are 
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employed make charcoal and at the same time to 
yield tar. One kind of kiln is in the shape of an 
oblong brick chamber, arched over, an<l with a 
floor formed into a sort of cliannel sloping fivnn 
the middle of the chamber, where it is higliest, to 
each of the end walls. ll,s int<»rnal size is ‘in feet 
long, 12 feet wide, ami IT) feet to top of arch. 
The chamber is closely filled with wood, tlio only 
placf; where a small space is left being where the 
flame or heat from the lire enters at. one side. Air 
must be as far as possible <»xrlnded during flic 
charring of the wood, wliicli in a kiln of this kind 
inav consist of stuinp.s, hranches, and juiy sort of 
od<l pieces. The lire hearth, placed just outshh* 
the side wall of tlie ehamher, has no grate. as to 
prevent too much draiightv As the tar formed 
it runs down the liglit and left inclines of the 
channel, and at each end, hy one hrancli <»f a two 
way pipe, i.s led into a tar \ es.sel, while tlie more 
volatile acetic acid and wooil s]>irit pass l>y Iho 
upper braiifdi of the pipe into a condenser. Wood- 
tar contains (besides the tnr pr(*pciM n large ad- 
mixlnre of watery distillate, and gives on redist ill.i- 
fcion acetic (pyroligneous) acid, woof 1 .'spirit or 
MUithyl aleolu>l, nu'ihyl acetal f', aeetoiu*, woo«l 
creasote, ami wofxl naphtha, cmisisting of Iiyflifc 
carUwis very often containing mcfliNl gouips 
renlafdng hyflrogfMi ; also heavy oils and cry.' I 
talline hoflies not yet much iiivf^sl igatfsl ami ! 
that disapi)ear in tln» pitf'h. 'j’ar from som<* ' 
resinou.s woods Cfintains oils r(‘senibling turpcui | 
tine in comim.sition. Ilefore American pf'trolenm I 
liocaiiic so cheap an oil of this kiinl was ma«h* in ' 
Norway and bnrnefl in paraMln lamps. 

In medicine tar ami tar-ointment are uscfl for 
cuUineons diseases (.such as psoriasis), and much 
controversy arose as to the virtues of tar- water, 
regarded by Mishop lIcrUel<\v as almost a ]>auacca. 
Tar-water was the watery li([Uor <)l>tainefl when a 
quart of wood-tar ami a (jiinrt of water hatl been 
well shaken together and alh^wed to .settle. This 
Berkeley found wa.s used, taken internally, as a 
preventive and palliative of smallpox in the Ameri 
can colonies. He triofl it and fonml it exce(‘ding]> 
useful, he says, bu' consumption, f<;vers, ulcers, 
pleurisy, gravel, stomachic di.sorders, Ac. ; and on 
it hiuses his Siris or Treatise eoaecrning the Virtues 
of Tar water, a chain of philosophical reflections, 
which, as Professor Fraser says, connects tar- water 
with the throne of the Divine Ruler of the universe. 

The. use of tar or pitch for ‘ tarring and feather 
ing’ obnoxious persons, still understood to he 
practised in some parts of the United States in 
execution of mob-lfiw, is of very ancient oiigin, 
dating apparently at leiist from the times of the 
Crusades. According to Kyiner’s Foeclera and 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, King Richard I. enacted for 
the royal navy that a tliief or felon ‘lawfully 
conuicted, shal hauc his hea<l shoriic and boyling 
pitch powred vpon his head, and feathers or downe 
strawed upon the same, wherhy lie may be knoweii.’ 
Scarron (q.v.) was reported to have tarred and 
feathered bis own person as a carnival disguise. 

Coal-tar or Gas-tar , — In Llic making of gas for j 
illumination the coal is distilled at a liigher tem- 
perature than that used for the prodiiction of 
ordinary coke, tiie result being that the con- 
stituents of tlie tar from the two processes differ. 
Gas- tar contains more benzole and otlier colour- 
making materials than coke- tar. See Coal-tar. 

Coke-oven Tar . — Until recently the recovery of 
the volatile products, such ns tar and ammonia, 
given off during the conversion of coal into coke 
was neglected. Coke-ovens are, however, now 
constructed which, among other improvements, 
include the collection of the tar, the nature of 
which depends upon the temperature at which the 
coal is distilled. In the Jameson coke-oven the 
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temponiture is low at the point of destructive dis- 
tillation, and c(msequentlv the tar produced con- 
tains paraHiii ami the higher phenols. On the 
other liami, the Simon*Cai ves coke-oven, in wliieh 
a high tcnii>eraUiie is reached, ])rmhicos a tar more 
reseiiihling lljul oldaincd in coal gas making. It 
i.s char.aelerised by the juvst'iice of naphtluiline and 
Anthracene (<p\.), and .small quantities of benzole 
ami carbolic avid, 

lUasi-fitrnto't' Tor. fn some eas»\« tlie tar from 
iron bbi.sl-fuiiia<‘es in whirl) cnal is used a.s find 
i.s now recovered. It is i)f an nitenncdiatc rinality 
between llic I wo kimls of eoke-tar just uoticetl, 

; but ia.tlier more ivsembling that prodiiosl at a 
; high tmn]»eratur<\ 

I. ignite or liriom ('.hit and Petit wore distilled 
.some ^ear.s jigo to yield hirs. riie foiim r gave a 
<Min.si<|erab|e yield of hut lory tar o<»nlainiiig ahoiit 
Id j>er eent. of )»arafrui. Fiom the latter a Lar wa.s 
obtained, also Yielding some piiiatbn. 

Tnra. s.^oTAmi. 

Tara* Umj. an eminence (d()7 feel) in 

(’ounty Meath, 7 miles SSK. of Navan. llore 
prior to d(M> is said to have stoo<l I he hall »)f the 
kings of Irehiml ; and here O'Uoiimdl (q.v.) held a 
monster meeting on Idth August 1843. 

Tara Fl^ril ( I‘frris (Ojuilino ). a large sj>ecie,M of 
Rracken (q.v.), the rhizome of wliich wns one of 
tlie principal aitielcs of food of the Maoris hi hue 
tlie set tlemmib of New Zealand Ity Bril isli colonists. 
Tlie roots, about an inch in circumference, wore 
, cut. in pieees, diitsl, nml slai'ked. I’or use the root 
I M'as steeped In water, drieil in < he sun. and tlien 
roasted. (lood Hour was obtained from it by beat- 
ing on a stone. 

Taranaki (formerly New Plyinontli), a jiro- 
vincial distiict of New Zealand, oceiipNing tlie 
south- west corner of the Nortli Island ; area, 
2,137,fH)0 acres, of which tliree-fourtlis is dense 
forest. The coast is lineil with iron-saml. The 
soil and climate are good for rearing stock, and 
b(‘ing well watered grass and root-crops are alniii- 
daiit. Fop. (1001) .37,855. Uapital, New Fly- 
moiilb ; j»op. 4400. See Ik Wells’s History of 
'Taranaki V\\n\. 1878). 

Taranto (anc. Tarentum ), a seaport of Southern 
Italy, ill the ]»rovinee of l.ccee, situated on a rocky 
islet between the Maie (4 ramie or (inlf of 4’araiito 
and the Mare Ficcolo, an extensive natural harbour 
on the east side of the town, 72 miles SSK. of Bari 
by rail. Tlie liarbour is sheltered by two small 
islands, San Paolo and San Pietro, the Choerades of 
antiquity, and Is closed hy Uape San A'ilo on the 
.south-east. The town is joined to the ni.*i inland 
hy a si.x-arched bridge on the east side, and on the 
west by an ancient Byzantine a<jueduet. Tlie 
principal buildings are a modernised catliedral 
dedicated to St Cataldo, a dubious 6tli-centnry 
Irisliinan said to liave been the first bislnqi 
of Tarentnin, and a castle erected by Clmrles 
V. The Mare Piccolo is still famous for its shell- 
tisli, and a considerable portion of the pojnilatioii 
(1901, 00,73.3) finds em])loyiiient in oyster and 
niiLssel fislieries. The honey and fruit are still 
famous also, hut the people are to-day as lazy as 
in Horace’s time. 

The ancient Tarentum, founded by a body of 
Spartan emigrants about 708 ii.c., grew to be 
the sovereign city of Magna Uiwcia. Here 
flourished about 4(X) n.c. the philosopher and 
geometer Archytas, under whom it became the 
centre of the Pythagorean sect. At the heiglit of 
its greatness it insolently provoked a quarrel with 
Home (281),. was saved for a little by Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, but taken in 272, and retaken and 
punished severely in 207 for revolting to the sale 
of Hannibal five years before. Later it belonged 
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to Byzantine, Saracen, and NoiTnan masters, 
sharing the fortunes of tlio kingdom of Naples. 

There is a German history of ancient Tarcntum by 
BOlile (1877), an exhaustive history by Do Vinoentiis 
(Naples, 1878 ct aeq\ and a topographical description by 
Gagliardo (Tarent. 1886). 

Tarantula {Lycosa farantula), a species of 
spicier, of a genus to which the name Wolf-spider 
is often given, a native of tlie south of Europe, Tt 
derives its naine from Taranto, where it is very 
plentiful. It is one of the largest of European 
spiders, and is a swift hunter. Its bite is much | 



Tarantula Spider {Lycosa tarantula)^ ^ natural size. 

dreaded, and was long supposed to cause a kind 
of danedng madness or larantisrn ; hut, although 
this spider does give a venomous hite (as all spiders 
do), its powers have been grossly cxuggeratcif. 

Tahantism was a leajnng or dancing mania, 
acconii>aniecl with gesticulations, contortions, and 
cries somewhat reseiuhling tliose of St Vitus’s 
Dance and other epidemic nervous diseases of the 
middle) ages ; but tlio atlcction dilfercd from these 
in sevenu resiiects, and was doubtless some nob 
then recognised nervous malady, the symptoms of 
which are plainly those of hvi»ocliondriacal and 


, is said to have subdued a dragon. But Tara«con 
is chiefly famous through associations with the 
f immortal Tartarin of Daudet’s ci’eation. It has 
s manufactures of woollens and silks, ‘saucissons 
r d’Arles,’ &c. Pop. ( 1901 ) 6762. 

Taraxaciim, or Dandelion-root, a tonic 
> laxative in disorder of the liver. See Dandelion. 

Tarazoiia^ an e 2 >iscopa] city of Spain, ip the 
; province of Saragfasa, 20 miles S. of Tudela, on an 
aflfuent oi tho Eurcj. l*oj). 8550. 

TarbaaataL mountains, 10,000 feet high, in 
Biissian Central Asia, on the frontier between 
Scmipalatinsk on tlie north and Ciiiiiese Zungaria. 

Tarbes, a town in the south of France, capital 
of the dept, of Hautes-Pyr6n6es, stands on the left 
hank of the Adour, 30 miles ESE, of Pan by rail. 

J The cathedral is tho principal building. TJjeie is 
a government cannon-foundry in the place, whicli 
is tJie seat of an active general trade. Pop. (1881 ) 
17,744; (1901) 20,831. Tarbes dates from the 
time of the Romans, and its bishoju ic was founded 
in the year 420. Tt was in the hands of the English 
in the 13th and 14tli centuries. 

Tarcli^l^racla ( Lat. ‘slow-paced *), a name given 
to tlic group or .sub order of mammals containing 
the two genera of Sloth (q.v.), remarkable for their 
sluggish movement and extraordinary tenacity of 
j life iin<ler injuiy, starvation, or poison. 

Tare ( JCmtm ), a genus of plants of tho natural 
order Leguminosa*, sub-order l\ii>ilionaeeje, distin- 
guislied from Vicia (see Vetch), to ^^bich it is 
nearly allied, by a cipitate stigma, downy all over. 

It contains only a few s]>ecics of weak climbing 
plants, natives of tho temperate parts of the 
eastern liemisj)here. One of tliese is the Lentil 
(q.v.). Two (A*, /u'rsithfm and K. tetraspennum), 
generally known by tlie name of Taro, arc common 
in coriitields and liedges in Britain. Tliey have 
very small flowers and pods ; tlie leaves are pinnate, 
and the leaflets siiiall. They aflbrd nourishing 
ft)od for cattle. A species of tare {E. s(ttioum), 
witli an upright brandling liabit, is cultivated in 
some parts of Europe for its lierbage, which is used 
for feeding cattle. The bulk of lierbage is con- 
siderable, and its nutritious character is high. The 


hysterical aflectioiis. Althougli the sufferers were leaves have from 8 to 14 pairs of leaflets. The plant 
Bulgected to extraordinary treatment, such as being thrives well in poor Handy soils. It is not supposed 
buried up to tlic ncc-k in earth, the success of music that the Tare of the New Testament has any 
was apparently so universal and invariable that a aflinity to these plants; it is doubtful what it is, 
class ot tunes is said to have been coiu]K).se<l, called luit it seems not improbable that it is the Darnel 
Tarantella or Tarcn fella ^ to be euiploveil in the cure (q.v.). 

of the taranuti. The na.no ...ay, l.myover, have ,|p l ^ ^ adductions usually 

iMjcn. give.1 to the . lance (w.lhini.oau.l a...hounne ,,,^.16 from the {.oohs weisht of goods. 3'nre is 
acconmaniment) H.n.idy hecanse popular m a..d the weight of the hox. oask7 l.ag, or wrapping con- 
near laranlo and have passed to all ....is.ca eon.- (aining the good.s; and tho amount iEohtained 
positions ... the rapid tru.let time of the d.anee. dit|,d,.'’bv wJighing the empty p.iekage itself, by 
feee I .-eke.- hp,, /nines of Mn/iile vl wv ; Madden, average of a felv similar packages of 

1 luniUisiiiata , lieig-soe. Die Itaticinsi/ie Jamntel. equal size, or hy n.i.tually agi'eeing upon a certain 

proportion of the gross weight. Tlie remainder is 
the net weiqlit, Anotiier deduction, at the rate of 


Tarapucd« till 1883 the soiithernmost dejiarfc- proportion of the gross weight. Tlie remainder i 
ent of l*eni, but annexed by Clii.i aftej* the war. weialit, Anotiier deduction, at the rate o 

rea, 19,300 sq. m. ; (1969) 98,> /0. 1 be 4 . ]l). for every 104 lb., or ^oth of the net weight, i 


country contains va.st fields of nitrate of soda, as 
well as silver-iiuiic.s, deposits of guano, and flocks 
of sheep, alpacas, cVc. Capital, Iquhpic (q.v.). 
See W. II. RiisscH’s Visit to C/f//c ( 1890). 

Tarare* a manufacturing town of France, in 
the de\it. of Rhone, stands at the foot of Mount 
'rararo, 21 miles N^^^ of Lyons hy rail. It manu- 
factures muslins, tarletans, silks, satins, plush, &c. 
Bop. (1872) 12,888; (1901) 11,791. 

Tarascon« a walled town of France, in the 
Pi'mencal^ department of Bonches-dii-llhone, 14 
miles SW. of Avignon by rail and 8 N. of Arles. 
King Rene s castle, dating from 1400, is picturesque 
and well preserved ; and a Gothic church (1187- 
J4th century) is dedicated to St Martha, who here 


then made, as an allowance for waste through dust, 
4&C., and is called treU 
Tarentiim. See Taranto. 

Targ^cty in its modern sense, is the mark for 
aiming at in practising with tlic cannon, rifle, or 
liow and arrow. In its more ancient meaning a 
target or targe was a shield, circular in fomi, cut 
out of ox-hide, mounted on light but strong wood, 
and strengthened hy bosses, spikes, &c. Of modern 
targets the simplest is that used for Archery (q.v.). 
With regard to rifle targets, tho spread oi the 
Volunteer movement and the numerous rifle- 
matches liave caused mnges to be constructed over 
the whole country. Targets are usually painted 
white and have a black ‘ bull’s-eye ’ in the centre 
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(varying front B inches diameter in targets at 
200 yards to 3 feet at 1000 yards), and a region 
round this called ‘centre.’ "The accessories are 
a butt, artificially constructed or cut in the face 
of a hill, to catch stray sliots ; n marker’s shot* 

f jroof cell, near the targets ; and a range of such 
en^tli as can be procured. Previous to tiie iuaugu* 
rating of the Wimblodon imsuingi'i KS60 all target.s 
were circular, ami nia<le of iion./' Froju that year 
till 1873 inclusive I hey Nvero stpiare iron tdates ; 
but in 1874 targets of (jjuivas ajul juiper slretcluvl 
on an iron frame were introduced, together \\ilh 
practice at objects moving nt va« ions nttcsof :s[MM‘d 
and at a greater or less dist,a.!j<'c, fm* \\hirli puipose 
a ‘running man targid ’ was devised, consisting of 
a itilllhoard lignre running on wires, woike<l by fin; 
marker in llie bull. ’I'ben* aie also scdf mrivking 
or automatic targets, constnu ied of seveivil jncees, 
each of which when slnu k signals ihe f;u-l ; ajnl 
disaj>])eaving targets, tmly visible to tlic tirer for 
very short p<‘)ioils of time. i^'or lh(‘s<‘ and ff)r field 
firing, targets tn.kc the bnan of tlat wooilen dnmniie'^ 
shapinl like men standing or kniuding. I)umndes 
are also used ms targets for (iebl arliilerv }tra.<‘( !<•<?. 
Heavy guns bring on a si'a lange generally \me a 
floating target, a harr<‘l cairying a flag or a b feet 
8f[uaio wooden target mi a uitt. 

TjirffOVlc'Jl# or T.mujowicz, a small town in 
the Kiissian govcu-nniciit of Kiidf, was tin* seem* 
(May 17b‘2) of a plot by fiv(' Polish nnlii.*s too'cer- 
throw the constitution of 17hl. S<‘e- Poi \n i». 

TtirUflllll (Assyr. nnjaniK^ ‘ io s|n‘a.k,’ w hence 
‘speaker’), (lie general tmni fm* IIm* 
Anunaic versions - often j)araplira>es - of the Old 
Testament, which hecjime inaa^ssaiy A\lien, fitter 
and perhaps during tin' naliylmiiaii lO.xile, ]|e)n<*w 
began to «lie out as (he popular language, and was 
sui>planled by Aramaic (see Alt \ ). 

Tlie origin of tlie 'rarguni itself is shrmidf'd in 
mystery. The first signs of it -as /in alre/idy fixed 
insfituilon— ha\e been found by some in Xehemiah, 
viii, S, ami according to Innlilion Kzraand his coad- 
jutors were its original foumlers. However ibis | 
he, there can he no ilonht th/it its heginiiings lu*- 
long to a compfir/iti vely ('/irly ])ei iod. The Mishmi 
(q.v.) contains a iinmher of stiiet injiinetioiis 
resjiecting it, ami also resj)e<*ting a cert/iiii guihl 
of Meturgemans (whence ‘dnigoman’) or inter- 
preters, wlio had sprung up as j)rofessi(jn/il followers 
of those lo/irned men wlio, at /t previous period, h/i<l 
volunteered their services in the tr/inslalioii and 
paraphrastic inter]>retalion, both activities being 
implied by the term. At first, .and indeed for many 
centuries, the Targuin w.as not committed to writ- 
ing, for the .s/ime leasoii that the ‘Oral L/iw’ or 
Ilalakhah (see EXKiJEsrs) itself was not at first 
intended ever to become fixed as a code for all 
times. In the course of time, however, hoth^ b.ad 
to yield to circumst/inces, ami their being written 
down was considered preferable to their being 
utterly forgotten, of which tliere was no small 
danger. Yet a small portion only of the innnense 
mass of oi'.al Targiiins th/it mn.st have been pro- 
duced has survived. All that is now extant are 
three distinct Tarfinin.s on the Pent/itench, a Tar- 
gum on tlie ProjiTicts, T.argums on the Hagio- 
gvapha — viz. on Psalms, Job, Proverbs, the five 
‘ Megilloth ’ ( Song of Son^s, Ruth, L.amentation.s, 
Esther, Ecclesiastes), anotlier T.argum on Esther, 
one on Chronicles, one on Daniel, and one on the 
apocryphal pieces of Esther. The most important 
or the three Pentateuch Targums is the one n.amed 
after Oiikelos, probably a corruption of Akylas 
(Aqnila, a proselyte, one of Gamaliel\s pupils), 
whose Greek version bad become so popular that 
tliis Aramaic version was honoured with being 
called after it. This Targum seems to have been 


originally produced among the scholara of Rw 
Akiha between loO and *200 A.D. in Palestine, and 
sent to Babylonia, where it was mote needed; 
wherefore it is called Habli, Here it was probably 
edited about 300, and afterwards vowelled in the 
Babylonian method. Subsequently vowelled in 
the Palestinian method, it spread from Palestine 
over the wmld. It is an excellent, translation foi 
; the people, ami a<llifM 0 « more cltisely fo llie Mas 
; soretic text tlian /uiy other .ancient translation. 

, It is useful for tin* exegelo, the* linguist, and the 
j antiqu/iry. 

} Twt) «i(In‘r Targums on tin* Pentateuch have 
i lnth<*rt<* he(*ii kmuvii as 'r/irgum .Imiatlnin l>en 
I I’zziel ami 'I’/ugum Jerushaliiii. 'Ihey .arc of 
P;ih*st ini.an or S\ 1 inn giijwth. Jci nshalmi is fr.ag- 
! niciifaiy, ami M]»piiiis lo hi* a Miiggadie sn])p](*- 
j ment t<i Onkelos. 'flic l\emlo Jonathan, by its 
I lUHi.irer .-nigclology, it*- /ibhit \ iat ions, am! oilu'r 
.‘-igns, a])j*<*.'i.rs to Ix' ;i l;i,tf*r leecnsion of tlie .](‘rii- 
• sh.ilsni. It e/iniiot well Inivc he»>n compost'd ht'fort* 
I 7“'0. As a \eision this T/iigum i-* of sum 11 import- 
/i.ncc : hilt it is Nalii/ilde ms ;i sltirchouse of Jillc- 
jinraldes, -^ngas, ami tin* like piqiuhir poetry 
of its lone. Its huigUMge and gr/imniar aic excis'd 
ingly cornipl ; it /ihonnds, nioico\ er, w itl» foreign 
. (Jieek, l.,atin, iVrsian, «ml Ar/ihic terms. Jt 
■ lueiiLions ( ’onstant inoph? (Niinihm-s, x\i\'. 10, *24); 

Mild iiaim's Klnidija and I’/Uinm, (tJencsis, xxi. *2). 
t Its gcMieral m-e lic^ nioie in llic direction of .Jewish 
j literature ilsolf, /is well a.s of ar(*h.'colngy /iiid an- 
I fiquilies of the c;irly ('hiisti/in centuries, tlmn in 
I th/ll of /I meie direct interpretation of the llihle 
' text. Tlio 'rargum cm the Projihets is geiieiMlly 
and errom'ously ;* ,erihed lo .lon/ith/in hen Pz/iel, 

! an emiiK'nt .M-iinl/ir of llillt'l the Khler ; the f/ict 
, h(*ing that, except one sjmrions 'r.-ilmmHe/il p/issngi', 

I in w hieh mention is ni/uh' of his h/i\ ing tianslatcd 
the IM*o]ihets, this T/irgnm is eveiywhere (dse, from 
the 'r/ilmud down to the /luthoril ies of the Ifitii 
; ceiilnry, aserihed to one K. .losiqili, pn'siilent 
I the l»/il>yloni;i.n academy of Soi/i .alioiit 3*22. This 
largum, while tiderahly liter/il in the first tlie 
historic/vl hooks, gr/idiially becomes Ji fr/ime for 
Il/igg/nla, which it introilnce.s at every turn .and at 
gre/it lengths. Tt is ennsid<*iahly inf eipolated, 
coiit.aining hisloiieal hits di.sgiiised, fir r/ithcr 
typified, lyri<*/il jiiecos of .some jioetic v/ilm', and 
much Messianic lore. In 1/iiign/igc /irid general 
nmnner it rescmhlc.s Unkclo.s, w hicli eviilently lay 
before the author. 

Joseph the IJliml, fo whom f he foregoing T/xrgum 
is ascriheil, i.s the rc]>iited /uithor of Targums on the 
H.aj^iogr.ajiha. Several centuries lie 'bet ween him 
ami them, tlieir date being .ap])roxiin.ately betw een 
S(K) and 1000. ("ertain di.stirictions betw’eon tin' 
difierent books rnii.st further he made. Tlie Tar- 
gums on Psalms, Job, and Proverbs were prohuhly 
ronteinporanoous compositions due to private enter- 
prise in 8yri.a. 'fhe two former .are made mori' 
p.araphrastic than the last, which resembles closely 
the Syriac version. Tlie iiaraphr.asc on the five 
‘Megilloth* mentions the Mohammedans, ami is of 
Later date; probably one man’s work. It is prin- 
cip/illy a eol lection of more or less poetical fancies, 
tradition.s, and legends, to wdiicli the single verse 
in hand merely .seems to funiisli the keynote. Its 
dialect lies somew hat hetw'ccii the East and West 
Aramaic. The Targum on the Book of Chronicles 
— alimast unknoxvn until it was printed in the 17tli 
centurv— also belongs to a late period, and xv.as 
probably composed in Palc.stine. There are some 
useful philological, liistorical, and chiefly gyn- 
gr.apbic.al bints to bo gleaned from it, but nothing 
more ; least of all can it be used exegetically. A 
Persian version of a Targum on Daniel (unedited) 
is all that h.as lieen discovered on that book a.s yet. 

It was probably composed in the 12th century, the 
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influence of the early Criisatles being plainly visible 
in it. On the paraphrase of the apocryphal pieces 
of Esther we snail not dwell here, any more than 
on the scanty fragments of a * Palestinian Targnm ’ 
that are found either intersperscil in the general 
(Babylonian) Targnm, or as indooendent pieces, 
ft seems nrohablo that more of tiiis Palestinian 
veraion will come to light some day, as autliorities 
of a few centuries back still quote from it rather 
largely. At present, however, their quotations are 
nearly all that is known. By 900 in Africa and 
Spain the Targnm had begun to he disused in 
public, Arabic or the national language being 
snUsti tilted. In Yemen the Aramaic Targnm is 
still used in the ancient manner, the meturgemaii 
standing beside the reader and rendering verse by 
vei*se. 

The Targuin of Oiikelos unvowclled was first printed 
in Bologna, 1*481^; vowcIUmI, Lishon, 1401; more or less 
incorrect in tlie Boinherg Ilabhinical Bihlo of Venice 
(1518) and in subsequent editions; the Comidiitensian 
Polyglot (1517); the Biblia Jvcgia of Antwerp (1500); 
and Walton’s Polyglot (Lond. 1057). Buxtoirs edition 
( 1G18- 10 ) is vitiated by attempts to conform it to biblical 
Aramaic. Sabionetta’s edition (15.57) is the bo.st till 
Abr. Berliner’s rejiroduction of this (Berlin, 1884), with 
nu cxliaustive essay, 1’he Targnm on the proji^'ets 
ap]>ears in the Bomberg, Coiiijilutensian, Antwerp, Bnx- 
t»)rf, and Walton Bibles. It is edited by Paul do Lagardo 
( Loin. 1872). lie edited tlio Targum on the llugiographa 
(187o). See Frankel, Za rf. Tanjnm. dcr Propketen 
niroslau, 1872); Pauli, Chaldee Paraphrase on Jsaiah 
(Lond. 1872); the Tarpnm of Onkel oh and Jonathan on 
the Pentateuch (1802 and 1805), by Etheridge, 

TlirlTa^ the southcrnmo.st town on the continent 
of Europe, is a seaport of Spain, in the province of 
Cadiz in Andalusia, and is situated 21 miles SW. of 
(lihraltar. The town is still miite Moorish in .aspect, 
and retains its alcazar and battlemonted Arab 
walls. A causeway connects it with a small island, 
on which are some powerful fortifications and a 
lighthouse, 135 feet above sea-level. Tunny and 
anchovy fishing is and has been since Boman times 
the principal occupation of the inhabitants, but the 
preparat ion of leather is also carried on, and there 
IS a trade in sweet oranges. Tarifa, called Julia 
J<i/.a by Strabo, was occupie<l in 710 A.D. by the 
pioneers of the Moorish invasion, under T.arif Abft- 
Aor’a, wheiieo it obtained its Arabic name of 
Jczlrei-Tarif (Tarifs island). It was taken from 
the Moslems, after an obstinate siege, in 1292, by 
Sanchu IV. of Castile, and its first Spanish gover- 
nor was Alonzo Perez de (.Tuzinan, celebrated in 
tlie Uomancero for his valiant defence of the town 
against tlie besieging Moors in 1294. During the 
Peninsular war Tarifa was succes.sfully defended by 
Gough with 1800 British troo]»s aud 700 Spaiiiard.s 
against a besieging army of 10, (MK) Erench (Decem- 
ber 1811 to January 181*2). l*op. 11,580. 

Tariff (from the town of Tarifa, where, during 
tlio rule of tlie Moors in Spain, duties were col- 
lected), a table or catalogue, generally drawn up 
ill alphabetical order, of the duties, drawlmcks, 
bounties, &c. cliarged or allowctl on ditfereiit 
kinds of merchandise, as settled by authority, or 
agreed to between dilferent states. The principles 
of the tariffs of different countries depeiui on their 
respective commercial policy, and on the fluctuat- 
ing interests aud wants of the cominunity. They 
may be prohibitory, retaliatory, or differential ; and 
may be assessed ad valorem^ &c. See CUSTOMS, 
Free Trade, Protection. 

Tarlk. See Gibraltar. 

Tarim River. See Turkestan ( Eastern ) ; 
and Asia, Vol. I. p. 486. 

Tarlatan, a thin, gauze-like fabric of cotton, 
used for ladies’ ball-drosses, &c. It is either finished 
wiiite or dyed or printed in coloura. Tarare is tlie 


chief centre of this manufacture ; the Swiss tar- 
latans are inferior. 

Tarltoil. Richard, a famous clown of Queen 
Elizabeth’s day, wlio died in 1588, and on whom 
was fathered a well-known Jest-book (q.v.). 

Tarn^ a dept, in the south of Franco, bounded 
on the N. by the depts. of Aveyron and Tarn-ct- 
Garoniic, receive^ its name from the river ’i’am, an 
affluent of the Garonne. Area, 2217 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1881) 359,223; (1901) 332,093. The surface is in 
general elevated, and in the south and south-east 
are the Montague Noire and the Lacaurie branches 
of the Cevennes. Wooded mountains, vine-clad 
hills, beautiful valleys, and fertile or gra.ss-produc- 
ing tracts are the principal features of the land- 
scape. A considerable part of the surface is covorcid 
wiiii forests, chiefly of oak and beech. The dejit. 
is for the most part agricultural, grain, wine, fruit, 
I>otatoes, chestnuts, aud cattle being amongst the 
chief produce. (!?oal is mined ; and wool-spinning, 
silk-spinning, dyeing, the making of steel goods, 
glass, and pottiuy are local industries. Tarn is 
divided into four arrondisscinenls— Albi, Castres, 
Gaillac, ami Lavaur ; Alhi is the capital. See the 
work on the dejit. by Bastic ( 1876-77 ). 

Taril-et-GaromiC. a small dept, in the south 
of France, bounded on the SE. by the dept, of 
Tarn. Area, 1436 sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 217,056; 

( 1901 ) 195,669. The principal river is the Garonne, 
with its afllueuts the Tarn and Aveyron. The sur- 
face is largely occupied by plateaus, about 1000 feet 
in average altitude ; the highest hills do not ri.se 
above 16()0 feet, Tlie elimate is temperate. Cereals 
are raised, also wine, fruit, hemp, A'c. ; tht‘re 
are some manufactures of silk, [taper, candles, 
and soap. The do[>t. is divided into the three 
arrondissements of Montauban, Castelsarrasin, and 
Moissac ; Montauban is the capital. Sec a work 
by Moulenq (1879-85). 

Tariioiiol. a town of Austrian Galicia, on tlie 
Sereth, 80 miles KSK. of Lemberg by rail. Fop. 
(19(K)) 30,415, half being Jews. 

TarilOW. a trading town of Austrian Galicia, 
50 miles K. of Cimiow by rail. It lias a theological 
college ami a line cathedral. Pop. ( 1900) 31,691. 

Taro {Cofoeanid macroi'hiza, ov Arum esculen- 
turn), a [»lant of the natural order Aracea*, of the* 
same genus Avith the Cocco(q.v. ) or Eddoes, and 
cultivated for its roots, which arc a principal article 
of food in the South Sea Islands. Tney are washed 
to take away their acridity, and cooked in the 
same way as bread-fruit; they may also be boiled 
or made into pudding. A pleasant flour is made of 
taro. The plant has no stalk ; broad, heart-shaped 
leaves spring from the root ; and the flower is 
produced in a sjiathe. The leaves are used as. 
spinach. See Hawaii. 

Tarots* See Cards. 

Tar pan* See Horse, Vol. V. p. 793. 

Tarpaulin* strong linen or hempen clothe 
coated with tar or pitch to render it wateri>roof. 
An elastic pitch from bone tar or steariuc residues 
is useil by tar[>auliii makers. 

Tarpeiaii Rock* See Camtol. 

Tarpon {Megalops atlanticns)^ a food-fish^ of 
America belonging to the Clupeida^ or herring 
family, is common in the warmer Atlantic watei-s 
and off the shores of the Gulf states, and attains a 
lengtli of 6 feet. It is sometimes called Jew-fish. 
Tarqiiinil* See Corneto. 

TarQllillillS* the family name of two kings 
of Rome, derived from the Etruscan city of Tar- 
quinii — and doubtless implying the domination of 
tliat city over a district south of the Tiber. The 
fii-st, Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, is said to have 
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reigned at Romo 610'i^7S an«l to have con 
siderahly modified the consi itiaion, lunl to liave 
begun the Servian agger and tlie ( lircus Maximus.— 
LuciuH Tarquinius Su])erlnis (r>34-;M0), the seventh 
and last king of llome» was a oajui)>le but int<»ler- 
ablc despot, the chief evfoits oi wliose reign are 
given at Uomk (Vol. A'llI p. 7S7). See Lr<'i{KTiA- 

Tarrilg^OlU ^.n aromatic pliant {Arteuii^ut 
Dracunculits ; see \V(>K>i \ vo<jL) ) sid f(jr llavouring 
vinegar, sauces, v'vc. 

Tarrag^oiia, a HCjipoi 1, of Spain, cliief <‘il_v of 
the luuderii province of Tarr.igona, situated oji the 
Mediterranean shore, at tin* niontli ot the Fran- 
coli, 60 niiloH W. of Jhinsdona )»y rail. 'i'Jio n]>n#o* 
and older town is irregular and dirty, and isgir<ll»*d 
with raiiij)arts ; the lower is regular ami (»p<’n, and 
dehmded by two forts. The (iothi<t oa.tliedial dales 
from about I 1‘20. Tin* industi ies an*, spinning a.ml 
weaving (eliicdly in silk, al-o in jutel, felt and Ijum* 
making. Ilut of nnieii greater im|K)rta.m*ij is the 
sliij)jung and transport trade. Tin* annual tonnage 
of ships that cjiter reaches half a jiiillion, and tlie 
inijanls and exports reach ov<m' tliiily million 
r<‘spectively. Fo]>. (ISP7) 'Tai ragon.M, tin* 

Uoinan Tnrmro^ Avas the <*apit.il of tln^ lioniaii 
province of Taivaeoneii'^is. Among the Itomaii 
aiitiouities anj the remains of an aiiipliithea(r<*, 
Avliich has been ust'd a,s a jjiiany ; a inagnifieeiit 
aqueduct, still nse<l, 96 ha't high ami 7t)t) feet 
lung; and near the town the 'Power of th(? Seipios, 
much deeaycMl. 'Parragona was taktui by storm by 
tho Krencb umlcr Smdiet in iSll, hut in Augnst 
1S13 it.s fortifications were blown up hy him wlieii 
iiiiahle longer to hold out against the J'biglish. 

TarrytOWll, a village of N(‘W A'ork, on the 
Hmbson,'*21 miles by rail M. of New York ( itv. It. 
lias some manufactures. (Mose by Major .Andre 
was captured in 1780; and two miles to the south 
AVasliington Irving spent his last y(‘ars, and there 
lies buried. Pop. (1900) 4770. 

Tnrsllisll* i>robal)ly the same as TrtrtcssKs^ the 
Latin form for the (.Jri'ck name of a city ami I 
emporium of the Plifcnieitins in Spain, near the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir, hut used of the whole 
region — .subsequently known as Amlalusia (ci.v. ). 
It is frequently inentioiietl in Scripture. Spealving 
of Tyre, Ezekiel (xxvii. 12) says— ‘ 'rarshish was 
thy merchant by reasi>ii of the multitude of all kin<Is 
of riches;’ notably there were here great fisheries 
of tunny and mnnena, and rieh mines of silver and 
other metals. Others eonteiid that 'Parsliisli was 
simply Tarsus ; and some have 1 lionghb a part of 
Yemen AV.as meant, near Ophir ((pv.). 
Tarsia-work. See Inlayino. 

TarsipoSy a small Australian honey-sucking 
marsupial, of the family l^halangistida*, about the 
size of a mouse. See Maksupials, Phalang'ek. 

Tarsus, anciently chief city of Cilicia, and 
one of the most important in Asia Minor, on the 
river Cydnus, 12 miles from the sea, in the midst 
of a productive i)lain. It was a great emporium 
for the traffic carried on between Syria, Egypt, and 
the central region of Asia Minor, In the time of 
tlie Romans two great roads led from Tarans, one 
north acro.ss the Taurus by the * Cilician Gates,’ 
and the other east to Antioch hy the ‘ Amaniaii ’ 
and ‘Syrian Gates.’ Tarsus, which was sacred to 
Baal Tars, and is thought by some to have been 
founded by Sennacherib 690 B.C., was probably of 
Assyrian origin, but the fii*st historical mention of 
it occurs in the Anabasis of Xeno[>hon, wliere it 
figures as a Avealthy and populous city, ruled by a 
prince tributar^r to* Persia. In the time of Alex- 
ander the Great it Avas governed by a Persian satrap ; 
it next passed under the dominion of the Seleucidte, 
and finally became the capital of the Roman pro- 


vince of Cilicia (66 u.t?.). At Tarsus Antony 
received (Ueoj>atra, when, as -AphrtMlite, she 
sailed iin the Cyclnns, with magnilirent luxury. 
Cnd»‘r the early Pomau emperors Tansiis Avas a.s 
renoAvneil for its culture as for its eoinuieroe, 
Stralxi placing il, in respect to its zeal for learning, 
above even .Athens and Alexandria. ’Phe natives 
were vain and luxurious ; n Moslem general esti- 
maied their number at 100,600. AVeaving goats’ 
hair wa.s the* stai)le niamiraeture. It was the 
hiithphiee of the aposth* Paul {q.v. ), Avho reeeivetl 
the gr«‘atf*r pait of his eOueation liere ; iJic Stoic 
Antijiater iiinl the t)hil<»oplier Athcnodfu'us weie 
alsi» natives, and h(*ic the Kmiieior Julian Ava.s 
buried. (badwallA, 4lu}iMg tlM^ eonfusions that 
aceom]»ani<‘»l tin* ileelin«* of ilu* lb>maii and 
I llyz.'inlim* po\\i*r, it eanie inif) the hands of 
! the Turks, and bdl inlo e(>inparalive decay ; 

I l>iit e\en yet this nio<b*rn, sijtialid. and ruinous 
I lilA, uijiler the name of 7V//-.>o or 'Trrstts, has a 
; periij;inent- jiopulaLion of 7tt00, ami a j>o{>. t)f 
.*l(>.000 ill Avinl»‘r, and cNpnils eoin, cotton, \\4xd, 
gall nuts, A\av, goals' haii', skins, hides, 

TarGiii. S(‘e II n; inlands. 

Tarl;il% a Jiiivf me (J bilartrab* of potasli ami 
tartrate of lime, is a d<‘]iosit buimsl from Avine. and 
known in its <‘rud<i form a.s Algol (»|.v.). 'I’lie 
name, giv«*Ti by tin.' alcliomists, is usually refernsl 
to <0-. /ftrfitros ; but some deri\'e it fioni Arab, 
ihd'd^ ‘dr«'gs.’ For Cieam of 'rartar, Ac., see 
'I’AirrAino Acid. For tartar on tin* teeth, see 
1>i;ntj.sti;a- ; for tartar emotie, AntI.aionv. 

TartiirU* Arid, Cvllji cll ).( ( ’( x )H t‘xists 
free or in eomliinatioii with bases in tlie fruits ami 
juic<*s of many plants, in the rowan, gi’ape, and 
piim-apple it giv<*s a suhacid flavour. The com- 
niereial souicc is tartar^ Avhieli is lioih'd Avith chalk, 
ami the iiisohihle tartrate of lime i.s removed hy 
stnuning. On treatment Avitli sulphuric acid and 
purification, tarttiric acid is obtained in the form 
of large transpanmt, piisiiiatic crystals, Avhich are 
D'adily soliihle in Avater. J'hey jxissess a pleasant 
aciti taste, ami the sululion retlilens lltiim.s. When 
luhhed in the dark tlie erystals hecome luniimm.s. 
AVhen tartaric acid is lieaDxl it melts, forming the 
i.someric metatartaric acid, ami hy further heat- 
ing it is broken n]» into a number of bodies, foriiiir* 
uci«l, acetvone, and carbonic acid being among the 
iiuiiib<*r. 

15esi<Ies the tartaric aci<I of commerce there 
are others, isomeric, Avith the above, known to 
chemists. Thc^st; differ mainly in the poAver of 
deviating the plane of p€)laiised Light (q.v.) U> 
the light or the left. The ordinary acid deviates 
it to the right, and another deviates it to the left, 
so that Avheii mixetl in equal proportions and dis 
.solved the solution has no action on polarised 
light at all. Such a compound exists in nature, 
and is kiioA\m as racemic arid. It gave rise to 
many important researches and discoveries, oAving 
to its similarity to tartaric acid, except in its 
b(*ing inactive to polarised light. To Pasteur is 
line the above explanation of its peculiar he- 
liaviour. Tartaric acid is largely used in dyeing 
and calico-printing, and in the manufacture of 
aerated waters and confections. Being a dibasic 
acid (see Acius), it forms a large number of salts, 
many of which are important. Bitartrate of 
potash, or cream of tartar, KHC 4 H 40 g, is obtained 
oy purifying the crude argoi by crystallisation. 
It is use^, along Avith baking scnla, by houseAvives, 
as a baking nowder. Medicinally it is a useful 
purgative, ana is a favourite domestic remedy for 
clearing the blood in spring-time. Tartarated iron 
or tartrate of iron and potash is a mild tonic, 
which, Avhen dissolved in sheiTy, constitutes iron 
wine. Tartrate of potash and antimony, or tartar 
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emetiCt KSb 0 C 4 H 40 K, has been lon^ used in 
medicine, in doses of to j of* a p*ain ; it is a 
powerful sudoriHc, but in lar^^er doses, 1 to 3 
grains, it acts as an emetic, it lias gained con- 
siderable notoriety tliruugh being employed in 
several famous poisoning cases wliicli have come 
before tlie public. It should never be in unskilful 
hands, as | grain has proved fatal to a child, and 
2 grains in one case at least were fatal to an adult. 

Tartars (better Tatajis), originally certain 
Tuiigusic tiibes in Chinese Tartary, but extended 
to tlie Mongol, Turkish, and other warriors, who 
under Genghis Khan and other chiefs were the 
terror of the European middle ages. The name, 
originally Turkish and Persian 2'dtat\ was doubt- 
less changed to Tartar, either cons(dously or un- 
conschnisly, bt.'canso they were supposed to be like 
fiends from htdl (Gr. turtaros^ ‘hell’). The term 
is used h)o.sely fur tribes of mixed origin in Tartary, 
Siberia, and the Kussian stenpes, iindiiding Kazan 
Tartars, (him 'fartars, Kipcliaks, KaliiiuckH, &c., 
and has no deiinite ethnological meaning. In liie 
classificatuin of languages Tartaric is used of the 
Turkish group. See the articles TuKKS, Mo^tiOLs, 
and Ti; KAN IANS. 

Tartaky ( properly Tatary ) is the name under 
which, in the middle ages, was comjuised the 
whole central belt of central Asia and eastern 
Europe, from the Sea of Japan to the Dnieper, in- 
cluding Mancliuria, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, 
Independent Turkestan, the Kalmuck and Kirghiz 
steppes, and tlie old khanates of Kazan, Astra- 
khan, and the Crimea, and even the (Jossack coun- 
tries ; and hence arose a distinction of Tartary 
into European and Asiatic. Ilut latterly the 
name Tartary had a much more limited signiii- 
cation, including only Chinese Turkestan and 
Western Turkestan. 

TtirtarilSy according to Homer, is a deep and 
Hunless abyss, as far below Hades as earth is uelow 
lieaven, and closed in by iron gates. Into Tartarus 
Zeus hurled those wlio rehelle<l against his author- 
ity, as Kroiios and tlie Titans. Afterwards the 
name wa>^ employed sometimes as synonymous 
with Hades or tlie under- world generally, but 
more frequently for the place of damnation where 
*tlie wicked were punislieil after death. JSee lIiCLL. 

Tlirlini* Giusei’I'K, a celebrated Italian iiiu.si- 
ciati and composer, born at Pirano in Istri.a in 
1692. At I’atliia be studied in the lirsb instance 
for the church, ami subsequently for the law, but 
gave up both for music and fencing. Having 
secretly married the niece of the Archbishop of 
Padua, he liad to take refuge in a monastery 
at Assisi, w'liere he became a ju-oficient on the 
violin. In 1721 be was allowed to rejoin liis wife, 
and return to Padua, where be was appointed k«>Io 
violinist in the chapel of San Antonio — a highly 
lionoiircd position, which, along with the fees from 
his pupils, secured him a fair iiicuiiie. He died in 
1770, and a statue in his honour was erected in 
Padua. Tartini ‘ was one of the greatest violinists 
of all time, an eminent coiiip»)ser, and a sciciitilic 
writer on musical physics.’ 11 is best-known work 
is the famou.s sonata, Jl Trtllo del Dutvolo, He 
was the author of A Treatise on Musi(\ and was the 
discoverer of the so-called grave harmonics, or third 
or comhiiiatiun sounds in .sounding double stops. 

Tartuflf'y the name of the chief character 
in Molieie’s most celebrated comedy, which has 
become a synonym in all languages for a hypo- 
critical pretender to religion. See Mom eke. 

TAriltlant* capital of the Moorish province of 
8u.s, on the Sus Kiver, about 40 miles from the sea. 
Pop. SriOO. 

Taslikancl, or Tashkent, the capital of 
Russian Turkestan, stands 300 miles to the NE. 


of Samarcand, on a small river which empties 
itself into the Syr-Daria or Jaxartes. It consists of 
an ancient walled city and a new European quarter 
with broad streets bordered by canals and avenues 
of trees. The Russian citadel lies a little to the* 
south. There are extensive military stores, oHicial 
buildings, Russian .schools of all grades, an ohser 
vatory and geograi>liical society, ltua.sian and Kir- 
ghiz newspiipers,- and a brisk trade with Itiis.^^ia 
and other parts df central Asia. It is connected 
with the European system of tele^rajdis, ami 
with Samarcaiia by a railway (laid in 1895-97), 
ultimately to he extended to the Silierian line ; iiml 
it has manufactures of .silk, leather, felt goods, ami 
coarse poicohiin. Pop. 156,414, including 120,0(KI 
Saris (q.v. ) and 15,000 Kinssiaiis. Tashkaml was 
ill I SIO conquered hv Khokand, and since 1868 has 
been Hnssiaii. See Titukestan. 

To sill nil i cl 9 the island state of the Common- 
wealth of Australia (1001), approximately corre- 
.s|»omls in latitude and longitude with soutlierii 
France and northern Italy in the nortliern hemi- 
.soliere ; and occupies an area of 26, ‘215 sq. iii. — 
about that of Scotland. It is bounded on the N. 
by Bass Strait, while its other coasts are sw<‘pt by 
the waters of the great Sou tliern Ocean. It may 
l>e assumed with reasonable .safely that Tasmania 

as at one, if a remote, period a eonstituent ])ail 
of the continent of Australia. It is cunlirmatoi\\ 
of this that the great Cordillera range (as Sir 
Roderick Murchison teriiieil it), wliich is traceahle 
j along the ea.Htern border of Australia across Torie.s 
Straits to New Guinea, may similarly be tr.ace<l 
aeroNS Bass Strait by the ebaiu of islands wliich 
almost cont inuously links Tasmania with Australia, 
fciee map at Soirni Australia. 

Altliough it po.s.ses.scs wide stretches of compara- 
tively level ]>laiiis ami talileland, the prevailing 
characteristics of Tasmania are those of a niouu- 
tainuus country. It has within its borders fifty 
iiioun tains of heights from ‘2500 feet upwards, 
wliereof the loftiest is (hadle Mountain (5069 
feet) ; the higher tiers are sii()W-ca]>ped through 
the winter ami suggestive of Switzerland or the 
Tyrol. Its streams (wliieh are perennial) are as 
to tlieir gravelly, boulder-strewn betl, their eii- 
vironineiits of lull and foliage — even as to their 
trout and salmon, as tlie rivers and biirn.s of Scot 
land. The lakes, m>tably Lake St Clair, are 
suggestive of a Loch Katrine or Loch Lomond on a 
large scale. The lakes of Ta.sniaiiia, hitherto 
neglected save by the very occasional tourist or 
angler, should hi the course of time become snm- 
nier-iesorts and sanatoria for the whole people of 
Australasia. The Great Lake is about 90 miles in 
circumference. It is a peculiar feature of these 
lakes that they are found upon an elevatc<l 
jdateaii averaging more than 3000 feet above 
sea-level, 'riie extent of . this plateau, from Dry’s 
Bliiir in the north -west to DenLson Range in the 
.south-west, is over 60 miles, while from Drvs 
BliilF two other plateaus branch (1) to Cradle 
Mountain, a di.stance of nearly 50 miles, and (2) 
to Table Mountain, over 43 miles. 

Tasmania has many liver.s, Imt of these only 
the Derwent, Tamar, Gordon, Pieman, and Hiion 
are navigable for many miles from their mouths | 
for ships of fair size. The Derwent is thus ; 
navigable for over 60 miles — i.e. 22 above Hobart, ! 
the capital ; Launceston, the northern city, stands i 
at the Jiead of navigation on the Tamar. 

Hobart is the principal harbour of Tasmania, and 
is secoiul to none in the southern heinisphere. 
The Launceston port has been improved by dredg- 
ing so as to admit of large ocean steamers mooring 
at its wharves. At Emu Bay Jiarhonrage for 
large vessels has been secured by^ a breakwater, 
and on that portion of the coast-line (the north' 
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vest), au well as on the east, noitli-east, aii(lsont:li 
coast, there ai-e many harhours for small craft. 
The west coast has Imt <mic liaihonr worthy <if 
the name — Mar<jiiarie Ilarhour, a noble, slieet of 
>vater fed by the Gordon and ullnir st reams, hut, 
like tlie iiver j>oits of the jnnth, a l»ar liarhoiii, 
requiring an expend it me of .some X'l80,iHj0 in 
dredging the mouth, Oi:c. before b- will adjiiil vessels 
of largts tonnage. 

The character of the soil vaiies very considerahly. 
In the north-western, iKirLii-eastern, midland, ami 
south-eastern divisions, where s<.‘ttlement lias 
imrstly taken place, the plains and \alh\vs have 
heen enriched by extensive outbursts of basalt with 
accompanying tull's, which have piodiice«i a vi*ry 
rich cliocolate soil. Here the associations ar«‘ tli«»se 
of tlie ancient Tertiary lake systems. T«)\\ards the 
extreme wc'st and suiitli granitivs, imdamojphic 
mica, and (inait/.use schists, \\ith ov(?rl\ing sl.tle.s, 
grits, and liine.stoiie of Camhro-Silnrian age. re 
appear again and again in ant iidiiial aiul symdinal 
ridges wlih'li trend north and south, '^he^e locks 
may also be seen following tbe south coast and 
evidently occupying mairJy all that extensive 
' nioiiii tain- r<.*g ion to tlie south of the river 11 non. 

The western vegetation as coniparcfl vitli that 
of the east presents as nuirkial a contrast as <lo the 
prevailing rocks ii])(ni wliicli it tl<miishes. Tin* 
most remarkable trees are the Kucalypis. Many 
of these are known to e.xeeed *2S0 feet in height, 
with a girth of from 40 to 50 feet, and one is 
mentioned whose licdght was estimal<Ml at 3.‘{0 
feet. Lady Tranklin’s tree, in?ar Hobart, is 
stated to have a circuinferenco of 107 f<*et at a 
height of 4 feet from the ground. These Enca- 
lypts have a substantial value as limber-trees, 
and a considerable trailo is done in the hanbwuod 
hoards, palings, *!v;c. sawn or split from them. Ihit 
llie most valiialde trees are the bIack^^()od, Hiion 
pine. King M illiam j>ine, and musk, all of which 
furnish highly ornamental xvoods tliat are begin* 
ning to make tlieir way in tlie English market. 
The most ]»icturesr{ue trees of a Tasmanian land- 
scape are the nuigiiiliceiit tree-ferns that lend the 
glories of tropical foliage to many a stream and 
gully, ami the wattle, with its tlelicate ami fragrant 
mimosa-like bloom. It is worthy of note that all 
Tasmanian trees and shrubs are evergreens. 

The fatuin^ like the Jlont^ of Tasmania is almost 
identical with that of Australia. Of tlie forty six 
species of tern*strial mammals inliahitiiig the 
island two belong to the Monotreniat a, of wliich 
order the platypus or oniithorliynchus is the most 
remarkable. There are tw'enty-scvcn ropreseuta- 
tives of the Marsiipialia or jiouched animals, nine 
of wdiich are peculiar to Tasmania, tlie most re- 
markablo of these being the Tasmanian devil (see 
Hasyuiie) and the hyjena-like native tiger (see 
Thylacfne). Tlio bats have four re]>resentatives. 
Of rodents there are thirteen, of 'which the most 
conspicuous is the common 'water- rat or yellow- 
bellied nuisk-rat ( llydnntiya rltrysogaster). Com- 
paratively few birds are peculiar to the colony, 
though there are in all 187 indigenous species. 
For Hie sportsman tliere are four varieties of quail, 
four of pigeons, i!ine of snipe and curlew, ten of 
plovers, and twelve of black sxvans, Capo Barren 
geese, and wild duck. For the epicure there is tlie 
w’attle-bird (family MeKqihaguhe ). Reptiles are 
few and not of a deadly character. There are 
three snakes : the tiger or banded snake ( IIoplo- 
cephaliia ciirtus)^ the copper-headed snake (//. 
superbus), and the whip-snake {H, coronoides). 
Ail these are in a greater or less degree poisonous, 
and human beings are occasionally bitten, but the 
death of a human being from snake- bite has not 
occurred for many years. There are seventeen 
Bpecies of lizards, all small and harmless ; and at 


rare intervals a small stjorjuoii (probably juwt 
imported) is met. with. Sea and fresh- water 
lislies (including tht» seven s)H*cies of salmon, 
salmon-trout, and trout broiiglit from the CniltHl | 
Kingdom and suc^osfully acclimatispd ) imiu- 
hor 21.‘1 spciMcs, iilxmt one tliinl of wJiich are 
I good eili})l(‘ ti.sji. It is known that large shoals of 
.saml smi'lls, sprats, and ancho\ ies appear upon 
j the ciui'-ls at reguliir seasons, but l>ccause of the. 

I hick of proper appH.tmes to catch them, lliese 
j e.M*ape capture. And, in llic absence ot jiroper 
j curing t'siahlislmienls, large quantities of such nsh 
I as are caught have hci*ii wasi«*i| ul times, alllioiigh 
j there Inis l»ecn, and is, n iisidy liiaikrU for them 
; ill Au'^tnilia, the trnmpetcv aiul «)tlicr li'^hcs of tin' 

; d’asnianian watru's being uiikiiowu in the wanin'i 
J regions of the iiorlh. 

, Natives (in the smise of ahorigincs of Tasmania) 

I there are none, 'riicie aie ii ivw half castes, tlie 
descendants <jf Ihiiopean sealers hy native jins, 

, and these aie hmud with one exception on the 
islands of lias.s Sira, it; hut tin; alKuigiruil Tas- 
manian lias ilied out lln; last mah^ in lcSG9, the 
hist fe/iuile ill lS7b. It is j)rol)ahle lluit there. 
W'eri' never iinire than 5000 of tlie>e people. It \'^ 
eertaiii that lin y w ere a very iiih'iior race, and it 
was a logical, if ejin'l, eonsi’quenri' of tlieir contact 
with Fiinq»eans that they slnmld disappear off the 
earth. 'I’hat tliey were iiifeiior even to the low 
mdev<»f humanity found on tin? mainland is proved 
hy the comparative poorness of their re.Muiree.s for 
sustaining existence; th(» 'rasiminian was as fur 
hehind tin* Pa<'iHc Islanders in regard to eivilisa* 
tioii as those islanders are hehind the Euiojiean of 
the lOtli cmiluiy. 7’li(i Tasmanian was a savage, 
.sus 2 )i<'ious, trcaeheroiis, and uiitamahli*. He first 
came into collision with tlie eaily French explorers. 
Blooil continued to flow during tin.' racial W7ir 
waged between the natives and the early Ihitioh 
settlers. But this was not quite a war of exter- 
mination; in IHIIO ail ellort was iiia<le to save the 
race; the remainder of them weie iinhieed to come 
into a settlement where they wcio eand’iilly pro- 
videil for, with the untoward n'siilt that slowly but 
surely tliis remnant of a peoi>le dic'd out. 

Thu elimate is ])emiliarly lein]M‘iate and genial. 
The difVereuee between the mean temperature of 
suiiiiiior and w inter is 15^ Tlie meteoroh>gical ohser- 
valioiis of Hobart, give a maximum of 90 '3 against 
92*2 re<;orded at Gieimw ieh, and a minimum of 32*0 
against 15 '5. It is eooh'i* on the iiills, and it is 
more equable iit otlier jdaoes in tlie ])lairiH, noti'ihly 
at (’ircular Hea«l, where the inaximuni has never 
risen above 78'’ or the niinimuni fallen below* 34". 
Snow is very rarely seen exeeiit on the mountains. 
The rainfall varies considerably in difVerent local- 
ities, A mean of tliirty live to forty years gives as 
the result for Hobart 22*93 indies; on the east 
coast ami some parts of the mill lands it is jirohahly 
le.ss ; oil the north-west and north-east, where 
tiinher-clad hills more abound, it is greater; and 
on tlie west coast, where the i>rcvailiiig wind otV the 
Southern Ocean meets a barrier of ranges often 
clothed with forest to their summits, it is greatest of 
all. The average for the Island as a whole may be 
put dow'ii at soiiietliing like that of England ; but 
the amount of buiishine recorded in 'rasnmnia is 
very materially in excess of that of Great Britain. 
The air is drier, the atinosjihere clearer, and the 
e.xtremes of heat and cold less trying than in the 
mother-conn try. 

Tasmania W’as discovered in 1642 by Abel Jan.s 
Tasman (c. 1602-59), who was despatched by Antony 
Van Diemen ( 1593-1645), governor-general of the 
Dutch settlement in Batavia, on an expedition in 
search of the ‘Great South Land.’ Ibitil 1798 it 
'was regartled as a portion of New Holland (or Aus- 
tralia); but in that year Lieutenant Flinders and 
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Dr Bass explored the strait which divides the con 
tinent from Tasmania^ and wJiich was named after 
the adventurous doctor. Curiously enough, while 
the early explorers ignored this (livid ing strin of 
water, they imaginccl a north and soutii diviciing 
stream which cut Australia into sections, and it 
was over the i>ortion to the east of this imaginary 
stream that llolland for some years boasted of a i 
shadowy sovereignty. 

Subsequent to the discovery of 1642 Tasmania I 
was visited by French and Phiglish explorers in 1772, | 
1773, 1777 (Captain Cook’s third and last expedi- | 
tion), 1789, 1792 (when Lieutenant Bligh, notorious 
for the mutinv of his crew, paid his second visit), 
1793, 1794, 1798, and 1802. On the 12th September 
1803 the first settlement wiis made by Lieutenant 
Bowen, acting under instructions from Governor | 
King of New South Wales. Tasmania Wcas the 
second colony founded in Australasia, that of New 
South Wales (or Fort Jackson) having been 
founded fourteen years before. The first settle- 
ment in Victoria was made by Tasmanian colonists 
in 1834 -37, and Tasmania may therefore claim the 
honour of being the mother of Victoria. For many 
years sheep-farmin" was the nrinci]tal industry. 
The merino .stud-sheep, for wliieh the colony is 
now renowned, are possibly the direct descendants 
of the lambs, originally drawn from the royal stud 
at Kew, imported in 1820. Of the total area (»1 
Ta.simiiiia ( 10,778,000 acres), up to 1898, 4,768,901 
acres had lieeii taken up by settlers, and 833,57o 
acre's leased as sheep-runs, 'Fhe amount of wheat 
and oats grown increased fnun 871,490 bushels in 
1894 to 2,666,321 bushels in 1901 ; fruit is a very 
impoi'tant crop ; hay, jK)tatoc.s, and hops are also 
grown in large (juantities. 

While Tasmania has made relatively immense 
strides since 1860 as an agricultural colony, the 
industry that has most stimulated the hojie of her 
pe(H)le is mining. P’rom shore to shore gold, 
silver, tin, eoi»per, coal, and many other minerals 
are found, sometimes in wid(?-si)read fields, at other 
times in more restricted areas. Gold in any fimin- 
tity was only obtained in 1867, and tin, lirst dis- 
covered in 1871, was not fuuiul in (juaiitity for 
e.xport until 1874. In 1901 there were in force 
343 gold, 208 silver, and 400 tin mining lea.ses. 
TJie value of the gold exported in 1901 wfis £204,164 ; 
of silver, £32i),33o ; and of tin, £216,186. Owing 
to the cessation of alluvial gold mining, the number j 
of persons employed in this industry has decrc'ased, i 
being 1112 in 1902. The total output of coal in 
1901 amounted to 43,010 tons. Copper ore and 
blister were e.\portcd to the value of £1,026,748 i 
in 1901. Of the exports (1901) from Tasmania, ] 
£016,847 went to Victoria, .£642,564 to New South ) 
Wales, and £S;i3,92S t(» the United Kingdom — the 
latter largely wool, £199,774, and fruit, £11.5, 172. 
The chief imports from tlie United Kingdom in < 
the same year were : aiiparel and haberdashery, 
£68,712; iron, wrought and iin wrought, .£.53,468; 
cottons, £59,834 ; woollens, .£40,472. The total 
imi»orts were, in 1901, £1,965,199, and the 
total exports, .£2,945,757. The registered shipping 
amounted, in 1901, to 154 sailing-vessels and 53 1 

stiiamers, with a total tonnage of 17,050; while i 
816 vessels, with a tonnage of 706,044, entered 1 
the j»orts, and 820 of 726,681 tons cleai’ed, about < 
two-thirds being from and to Hobart. Wlialing in ' 
the south seas was largely carried on from Hobart 
for .some .>ears. In 1848 thirty-eight whalers 
sailed from Hobart, and in 1860 twenty-three; but i 
tlie industry is now all but extinct. The total ( 
revenue wa.s, in UK)1, £826,163, and the expendi- 1 
ture, £870,442 ; and the public debt was £9,096,7:16, : 

nearly all raised for public works. In 1901 there i 
were 619 miles of railway open for traffic. The ] 
telegraph system belong.s to tlie government, and 1 


in 1901 there were 2187 miles of line in operation, 
witii .325 station.^ ; there i.s also a submarine cable 
connection with the Australian continent. There 
are 1250 miles of telephone wires, with exchanges 
in Hobart, Launceston, New Norfolk, and Zeehan. 
Tasmania (as Van Diemen’s Land) was originally 

( a neiial settlement. Tn 1852 transportation to this 
colony was abolished ; and now all traces rtf the 
coin iet element Have died out. Tn 18,55 'rasmania 
wa.s tlie first colony of Australasia to recenve the 
privileges of local representative government. The 
population in 1881 was 115,705; in 1901 it had 
I increased to 172,475. The legislative authority is 
I vested in a governor appointed by the Crown, a 
j legislative eohncil of 18 members elected on a pro- 
perty qualification, and a House of Assembly of ;i8 
I members elected on manhood suffrage. Members 
, of both arcj paid £100 each jier annum. 3'asniariia 
also sends 6 memhers to the Senate and .5 to the 
Hou.se of Representatives in the federal iiarlianieiit. 
Education is compulsory, and there are .338 jiublic 
elementary schools cand 215 private schools, hesidt^s 
secondary and t(!chnictal schools and a university. 
Tlie defence of Tasmania is provided for by a force 
of volunteers, consisting of two rillo regiments, 
engineer, artillery, and auxiliary forces, with a 
total complemeiib of 2257 olliccrs and men. 

See, hesitles official stati-stics and ]>arliainentary papers, 
.Tame.s Bon wick, The Lost Tasmanian 7?fice(1S^); .las. 
p'enton, Histort/ of Tasmania (1885); 'W. T. May, Tas- 
mania as It Is (]88()); 11. M. Johnston, Geology of Tas- 
mania (Holjart, 1888); II. Ling The Aborigines of 

Tasmania (181)0); Lotii.sa A. Meredith, Last Scries of 
Lush Friends (Flowers, Fruits, and Insects) in Tas- 
mania (1801); Crozot’s Voyage, to Tasmania^ New Zen- 
Jandy c£c. in 1771-72 (tran.s. by H. Ling Both, 1891). 
For map, see South Austu.alia. 

Tasiiiaiiiaii Devil. Sec Dasvure. 

Tasman Sea. the name acce]>ted by tlio 
Admiralty in 1891 for the sea between New Zea- 
land, the islands to the north-west of New Zealand 
on tlie one hand, and Australia and Tasmania on 
the other. 

Tassle, J am ks ( 1 735-99 ). Sec G KM. 
Tassisildoil, the cajutal of Bhutan (q.v.). 
Ta.SSOy Bkrxardo, now ebiefiy remembered as 
ilie father of the great Torquato, was, however, 
held in liigh esteem a.s a poet in Jiis own day. Boi n 
at Venice in 1493, he belonged to an illustrious 
family of Bergamo, who liad held the administra- 
tion of the posts in Italy and other countries, and 
lienee show in their armorial bearings a post-horn 
and the skin of a badger of which fur the 

post-horses’ frontlets were made. Bein.ardo, left 
an orplian, studied at P.adiia, wliere he gained the 
friendship of the famous (-ardinal Bembo, the then 
or.acle of literary taste, and, becoming secretary 
of Guido Kaiigone, wasf sent to France (1528). 
Here he enten^d the service of Renee, daughter of 
Louis XTI. of France, wife of Krcole 11. d’Este, 
reigning Duke of Ferrara, and mother of the 
Alfonso and Leonora d’Este whose infiiience was 
to he so great on the future destiny of Bernardo’s 
famous soil. A few years later we find him in the 
service of Sanseverino, prince rH Salerno, whom 
he followed in many travels, joining with him the 
expedition of the emperor, Charles v., against the 
Tunisian i>irates in 1535, and visiting Spain, 
Flanders, and France a second time. 

Bernardo’s literary productions had been chiefly 
IjTical, of the bonibastical and hyperbolic type 
affected by the imitators of Petrarch ; he had fol- 
lowed the movement made at this time to adapt 
Itali.an verse to Latin metrical forms. San- 
severino settled on him a pension and allowed 
him to retire to Sorrento, there to dedicate himself 
to the composition of an epic poem, the subject 
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of which was the Amadis of Gaul and his adveu- 
tures, as described in the aihulred Spanish lom.ancc 
by Ordonez do Montalvo (published about 
Bernardo married, probrably in loan, Por/.ia do* 
Uossi, belonging to a noble familv fiojn Tistoja in 
Tuscany. In 15:57 a <laught(*r, Goi' elia, was born 
to them, and in 1544 tJndr only son. Tonjuato, the 
future* great poet. Bernardo and i.'a wite live<l in 
perfect janice and unity, until ii^l547 their pros- 
perity came U) a suddeji end. 4'iieir protector San- 
severino resisted the, att»‘iii])t of the imperial 
viceroy to establish the Imjiiisilion iti Naples, fell 
into disfavour with the emperor, t dinrles and, 
ioining the Fi(‘neh King, uas outlawed and li.ol 
his estates conliscabsl. Boor Beinardo, who hail 
followed bis patron, was incbidecl in I lie same sen- 
len(‘e. His uife and diildien took lefugi' in Xapies 
with relatives ; bis little son ^vas sent to him in 
Itoine in ITiod. For sonar yeais Beinanlo led a 
wreteluMl lib? there, slill more <Mnl»it teiisi liy tlie 
loss of bis b<?l<jved wife, who died in s<irroNV 4Uid 
poverty in Xaph‘s, l.VitJ. He found a refuge later 
at the court of Frhino, wlieio lie Tniished liis epie, 
JjW tittidi'ji. Bernanlo ^vellt to \'eniee to super- 
iiiteml the puhlien I ion of his great work ( Ito, lotiO), 
hut it ilid not luing him the fame lie lu-id liop<‘d. 
Tlie hist years of Beriuiido's lib? were; ]»assed in 
the service of Duke G\iglielmo (Jon/agnof Mantua, 
who made him ]>odesla of Osligliu. Here, on the 
4(h Se|jl<‘mhei' lotilh In* emled his long and troubled 
ean’er, broalliing bis hist in l)ie arms of his he- 
loveil son. Bernardo's chief work, LW js 

now entirely forgotli'ii ; it is om* of the maii.N imi- 
tations of Ariosto’s romantie epic, Imt <‘\aggeiati*d 
ami iiiHated in style and unr<*al in sentiment; the 
verse, however, is skilful and nu'Iodious. He h<*gan 
another epic, Florida u(t\ finished liy his son, and 
published ( 1587, 4to). Besides liis numerous lyrics 
(2 voJs. 1719) he lia.s left a (.'opious and interesting 
corresjioiidence ( J7.‘k*l-51 ). 

S«o the more recent Lvtti re di Bernardo Tassn^ edited 
with biography by (h (’iimpori (Bologna, 18d9), loid, for 
details of his later years, Lcttere incdiU (puhlished by 
Bortioli, Mantua, 1871 ). 

Tasso* ToJt(,M’.\TO, son of the preceding, was 
horn at Sorrento, near Naples, lltli Maicli 1544. 
He was one of the greatest of Italian nods, though 
helonging t(» a time of tleeailenci?, to that later IGth 
century which saw the ih?cline of art and literature, 
and reiigioiis and jiolitieal liberty in the pi*ninsula 
crushed under the power and higolry of Snain. 
After his father Avas exiled Toj((nato lived with Ids 
mother, the exempkary Porzia de’ Uossi, in Naplc.s, 
and received Ids earliest instrnctiuii at the Jesuit 
■school there. Tii J554 he joined his father in 
Rome, never again seeing his unfortunate mother, 
who died, broken-hearted, two years later. 

He showed great precocity in his studios, read 
Latin and Gre^ fluently rtt an early age, ami com- 
posed with ease both prose and verse in Italian. 
He shared his exiled bither’s wandering life ; in- 
creasing his store of learning under his careful 
supervision at Pesaro, U rhino, and Venice. In 
1560 Tasso was .sent to study law and nhilosonliy 
at Padua, and while there composed ana published 
liis first work, a itiniantic poem in tAvelvo cantos, 
liinaldOf which he dedicated to the Cardinal Luigi 
d’Esto. In 1565 Tasso entered the service of this 
cardinal, and by him was introduced to the splen- 
did court of his brother, Alfonso II. d’Este, reign- 
ing Duke of Ferrara. The youthful poet was 
appreciated and encouraged by the sisters of the 
■duKe — Lucrezia, afterwards Duchess of Urbino, and 
Leonora — two princesses renowned even amongst 
the cultured women of that day for their many 
brilliant gifts. Amid such congenial surroundings 
Tasso began his great epic poeiu and masterpiece, 
La Geruaalemme Liberata, 


In 1571 he accompanied the Cardinal d’Este to 
France, and was received with favour by Chatles 
IX. and his mother, Catharine de’ Meuici ; and 
he was warmly Avelcomed by his brother-poets, 
chief amongst whom was Konsard. On his return 
lo Italy in the following year Tasso became 
definilciy attached to t lie sei\ ice of Duke Alfonso 
at Ferrara. ’I’liLs rnurt ha»l been the scene of the 
earliest revival et the ]ui)f}uie drama in Italy to- 
wards the emi of the 15th eeiiturv, and it was for 
this eelehnited .stage that 4'a.sso wrot«? in 1573 
his heautifnl pastoral jday. Amiida ( l.jHl ). The 
perfection of its style, moulded on classic iiiod(?lH, 
and the melody of its \ crse won lor this cv(|uisitc 
dramatic po(‘m a wide. tKiimhirity aiid imiriy imi- 
tators. 4’asso comph‘1 cd Ids ?.?,n‘at ej\ie in 1575, 
and (like his lather before him) submitted it 
hi'fon* publication to Hie jmigmeiit of the distin- 
g».isln.*d savants and eiitii's of the day. 'rheh 
tault-limling (somefiim's just, hut jiedantic and 
mixed with religions smujiies) ;iml 'rns?,o'N replies 
(never rr‘heIljous, and geiu'r.'illy yieMing, ihougli 
abMiy.s full of judgment and fine litmary taste) 
are all rc<‘orded in Ids eorn'.spondcnce jind in his 
Afudotfitt of fin* poem. J’liese (‘oiitlicting con- 
.sideraiions and dis(*ns-ions coming after his long 
poi'fical lahonrs .seem to havi* unhinged ids sensi- 
tive and highly stiung mind, ami in 1576 In? 
slniwed tin* tirst signs of (In? mental flisordi*!- 
vvhich darkened all Ids later days. He became 
susjdcioiis, melam holy, and i)iirti'*ularly oppn?ssi.*d 
by the idea tliat In? liad on<‘mle(l against tlie 
chureh and Ihm'ii denounced lo the Jtujuisition. 
On the JSMi June 1577 .Mafleo Veniero wiites to 
the (Jrand-iluke of 'J’uscany : ‘Of d’a.s.'-o 1 give yon 
news that y<*stci<hiy evening he was impiisom*il for 
having, in the chamber of Hie Duche.ssof I’rliino, 
drawn his knife on a serving-man, hut lie wius 
arrested rather because of Ids di.sorder and to cure 
it than us a ])iiriisliment. He is of a strange 
liumonr, helu'ving himsidf lo have .sinned as a 
lieretie, and also has Hie ft‘ar of hidng poisoned.’ 
After this imthreak tin* succeeding years of his life 
are one long chroiih'le of mental struggles and 
snfreriiigs of every kind. His first confinenieiiL 
la.stcd only a fevv days, and he shortly after- 
wards lied from Ferrara. Wandering through Italy 
on foot, lie made Ids way to Naples, where he 
Ava.s alleetionalely eareil for liy his sister, Cornelia; 
hut e.ven licre he found no rest. He travelled 
to Rome, and northwards through the jirincipal 
towns until he reached Turin, on foot and so jioorly 
accoutred and strange in aiipearanoe that the 
guards refused him admittance until recognised 
by a former friend as the great poet. He was 
then honourably entertained by the Duke Carlo 
Emaniiele of Savoy. Hi.s great longing w’as to 
return to Ferrara, the scene of Ids early triiimi»hs 
and brightest memories, and in 1579 lie seized the 
occasion of Duke Alfonso’s second marriage to pre- 
sent himself anew at that court. He met witli a 
cold reception, and deeply wounded by some real 
or imagiiieil slight he broke in public into furiou.s 
invectives against the duke, his courtiers, and all 
the world. On the 15th March of the same year 
he was confined by order of the duke in the liospi- 
tal of St Anna in Ferrara, and there he remained 
a prisoner for seven years. During those miserable 
3 ''ears he produced many noble verses and pliilo- 
sopliical dialogues, and a vigorous defence of his 
JeruscUe^ny tlie publication of which, without his 
leave and with many errors, had sorely grieved 
liim. His many inteous letters of appeal to his 
friends and patrons, from the pope downwards, 
for release from prison give a most complete and 
heart-rending picture of his sufferings at tliis time. 
The sad figure of the good, gentle, and great 
poet in a madhouse, while his famous epic was 
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deliglitinff Jtal^y and all Eiiroi)e, in one of the 
most patlictic in literary history, and one which 
may well interest jx^sterity, even without the 
romance of his supposed passion hir the Princess 
Leonora, a passion so often alluded to hy later 
poets (especially Goetlie, (loldoni, and Pyron). 
TJiere seems to be no positive proof that the un- 
happy poet nourished any other sentiment for tlie 
princess than that of the respectful devotion, 
admiration, and p^ratitude natural towards such a 
patroness. Certainly no manifestation of pre- 
sumptuous love for the prino*ess was the cause of 
his imprisoiiiuent ; all contemporary accounts of his 
state point to his ins<aiiity, luniriiig the eharaeter of 
lelij^ious mania. Put doubtle.ss whatever may 
have been the nature of his feelings to Leonora 
her death in 1581 must have been a new grief to 
him. During Jier fatal illiies.s Tasso write.s from 
prison to her chaplain : * If my J^ady l^eonora is 
better, as it comforts me to believe, and I greatly 
desire, liiimhly kiss her hands in my name, most 
reverend father, letting her know tli.at I have 
grieved much for her illness, the which 1 have not 
bewailed in verse, because of I know not what 
tacit repugminee of my mind.* 

Duke Alfonso had lieen repeatedly petitioned to 
set Tasso free. The cruel eoiitriist between his fatti 
and the daily growing fame of his great poem 
(which had been repriiitisl six tiiiu’s in a few 
nioiiths) ha<l greatly excited popular interest. 
At length in July 158G, by the interce.ssiou of 
the l*riiice Vincenzo (hmzaga, Tasso was liheralctl, 
and at once left Ferrara, never to return, lie 
followetl his new jiatron to Mantua, where he 
remained a year, and where he wrote a tragedy, 
Torrismondo^ Iiis only and not very sucees.sfni 
ctl'ort of that kind. Proken in health and spirits, 
he bt^gan again liLs restle.ss wandoriiig.s from town 
to town, spending, however, most of these later 
years in Rome and Najdes, where he tried in vain 
to recover from his motlier’s relatives some part of 
her inheiitance, or from the govcninieiit his father’s 
conliscated estates. He was, however, helped ami 
protected l>y many kind friemls and patrons 
eager to show honour to so great and unfortunate 
a genius. He busied Jiimself in rewriting his 

f jreat epic, according to the modilieatioiis propo.sed 
)y his numerous critics ; he tried to oh.serve more 
strictly the classic unities and Jiistorical accuracy, 
to remove profane einsodes and to treat more of 
religion ami theology. The result, a poor spectre 
of his living masterpiece, even the style and ver.se 
being inferior, was published under the name 
Genisalemuic Connulatata (Pome, 1593, in 4to), 
and tledieated to Ta.s.so’s latest patron, Canlinal 
Cinzio Aldohrandiiii, nephew of Pope C-leiiieul 
VI II. Py this pope he was summoned to Pome to 
he crowned on the Cajiitt)! as poet- laureate, like 
Petrarch. The ceremony, however, never took 
place, for on Tasso s arrival in the pajml city his 
already weakened health became wor.se, and lie 
retired to the care of the monks of Sant’ Onofiio, a 
quiet convent on the Jaiiicnlnm, where, resigned 
and peaceful, he breathed his la.st on the 25tli April 
1595. 

Tasso,' although not the last grctat poet that 
Italy has produced. Is certainly the last whose 
inHnence »Made itself felt throngliont Europe, and 
his Jerusalfin is the culminating poetical pioiluet 
of his age, as Dante’s Divine Comedtj and Ariosto’s 
Orlando are of the two preceding ceiitiiries. In our 
own literature we find truces of his inlluence not- 
ably in Milton. His great poem is, like liinisclf, a 
typical proiluct of Ids tiine, with its blind idolatry 
of classic forms conllic\ing with newly-revived 
religious supei'stitiun and bigotry, hut exempt from 
the current defects of hypocrisy, aflectatioii, and 
licentiousness. As Settemhrini says : * One thing 


Tasso had, which few in his time possessed, a great 
heart, and that made of him a true and great poet, 
and a most unhappy man.* The sincere fervour of 
his piety and purity of liw life are te.stified liy his 
own M'ritiiigs ami by hi.s contemporaries. Tasso’s 
intention was to create in his Jerusalem a great 
religions epic, his theme was to he the triumph of 
the warriors of the Croan in the iiixt Civ-sade, 
and Ills hero Ny^iis to he (Godfrey of Houillon, 
tlieir commander, his material to he taken from 
llistoria belli sacri i^crissima^ hv Tyrins (Basel, 
1559-64). With the history of Ids nominal hero 
the poet Inus entwiiieil fictitious characters and 
episodes, and it is these creations which give 
vitality to his work. The melodion.s verses, in 
which he has sung the loves of the fair Enninia 
and the warlike Clorinda and the beauty and wdles 
of the enchantress Armida, .still Jive on the lips of 
the Italian ]»c*ople - verses whose ant liorsldj) seemed 
to the diseased conscience of poor Tasso a sin to he 
repented. 

Tnsso’s earliest biographer was ld.s jiersomil 
friend, the Neapolitan (L Manzo, the same Manzu 
whom Milton visiu*d in Naples, and to whom he 
detlicated a Latin ]a>em. Tlds frientl thus de- 
scribes Tasso’s ajiiiearance ( Vita di T. Tasso^ 
1619): ‘He was of tall stature and well proiior- 
tioned, Ids complexion of jierfect wdiiteness, the 
colour of his thick hair and heard hetw^een dark 
and fair, his head large, Ids forehead square, his 
eyebrows and lashes black, his eves large and 
hhie, his nose aquiline, Ids lips tliiii ami pale, 
and Ids limbs so agile that ho yielded to none 
in fencing, riding, and jousting.’ More coni- 
jilete than any biography is the picture which is 
given of Ids outer and inner life in Ids copious 
coi res]>oiidi‘nce in Ids dialogues and various pro.se- 
w'ork.s, wJiero he rc;vc*al.s ldm,seif fis a most facile 
and eloquent prose- writer. . 

Among Tas.so’s many commentators and critic.s wo 
find his groat contomporaiy, Galileo (see the Scriiti di 
Critica Uttevaria di dalilvo^ Turin, 18811). 'I'hc earliest 
complete editiou of the Gvrusalinime JJbrrata is that of 
lloniui (Ferrara, 1581, -Ito); the lust modern reprints 
are tho.se at Modena (1868) and at Florence (1889). 
Translations of the Jcruxideni have been made into many 
languages; in Knglish the most famous Is that of Fairfax 
( KIOO; new ed, by H. Morley, 1891 ) ; others arc by Bent, 
Broadheud, Pobeitsoii, Smith, Wiffen, and Sir J, K. 
James (1868; new ed. 1884). The most complete bio 
graphy is the Vila di Tasao^ by Serussi ( Pome, 1783, 4to ; 
ic^irintcd Morcncc, 1858); more lecoiit is Stiulii sn T. 
TassOf by Ferruzzi Bassano (1<''8(>). Sec also Tas.so’.s 
letters and prose writings (edited by Guasti, 1854-57); 
D’Ovidio, Sufjiji Critiei (1879), and Uorradi, IJInfermita 
di 'ras9o (1881); Jjcttrrat nra liadana^ by Sottembrini 
(Naples, 1887); Cimra de Littcrature dc Lamartine 
(1863); Life of Tasao^ by Black ( Kdin. 1810); Life 
of T. TasHOj by Dean Miliiian (Bond. 1850, somewhat 
antlpiated) ; and Miss E. J. Hasell, 'Taaso (Foreign 
Classics series, 1882). 

Tnstc* one of the special .senses (see Sej^sa- 
TioN). The parts of the month affected hy 
sapid substances aie the surface and sides of the 
tongue, the roof of the montli, and the entrance to 
the pharynx. The mucous membrane Is invested 
hy stratified squamous epithelium, which, over 
the surface of tlie tongue, covers little vascular 
projections iermeil papillie. One can see the 
papillae of the sides and upper part of the tongue 
with the naked eye, as little sharp or rounded 
projections ; the latter, thickly clustered at the 
tip and sides, may appear, if tlie system is out of 
order, as little retl jioints like those of a straw'- 
herry. In the cat tribe the Jlapill^e are hard and 
curved backwards into the mouth, so that the 
animal can use the tongue as a scraper to remove 
the flesh from the bones of its prey. The pointed 
papilla; are termed ‘filiform,’ and one is repre* 
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seiiteil in fig. 1, Avliile a rouriflorl papilla is seen in 
li^. 2.^ They are essentially the same in structure, 
differing alone in sha]»e and size, and, were the 
tigures drawn to some common scale, tig. *2 would 
have to be three or four times as big as it 
At the back of the tojigue are .some eight or 
ten papilUe of quite a dill'ereiil nature, called 
‘ circuiy vallate/ i’hoy arc uiiangjd to form a V 









kij;. l. 

A Filiform Coiiiptiuisl l’fi]»illa, magiiifiod 300 
diMinetcrs : 

ii, artery; v, vein; c, cniulijiry loop; opilhelintn ; /, hair-like 
proct-H-^es ill the tipex. 

with its angle pointing backwards. 'riiese are 
hardly papilhe at all, but may bo looked nj«>n 
rather as liny patches of mucous nicmbraiie 
trenched out iruiii the Miirroiiinling parts. Into 
tliese trenches Kbner’s 
glands .secrete a watery 
/ni \ alhmiiiiious tliiitl, keeii- 

them imipetnally 

I moist and free from 

\ ^ foreign particles. Jiithe 

» i ei>ithelium lining the.se 

^ ^ ii-7 trcnchc.s curious little 

bodies called taste- bulb.s 
a-i e lodged ; and, as thc.se 
jj,re the p^u’ts Avhicli are 

K« 2.-A r.. K'^JiL.rrn.'ss: 

injected* de.scribe<l. bach taste- 

o. artery : v! vein. Around the looks like a ilusk- 

base there is often a groove, shaped barrel or box, 
which is here shown ; as also the walls of which arc 
the capllUry looi», c, c or composed (fig. 4) of 

i^:?ple%li1i (■;:;fute"i§ flat'elongated”epithelial 
(iiauieteraje cells fitted side by side 

like the staves of a cask. 
The taste-bulbs open each by a little pore into the 
trench, and into the deeper part a nerve enters in the 
way represented in fig. 3. The cask is probably for 
the protection of the sensory cells which it contains. 


ninl one of which is drawn in (/, fig. 4. Those cells 
are much clongntcfl, jmd end each in a tiny bristle 
which projects with those of t)n*ir couipant»»n cidls 
from tilt? little ]»orc into tlic trench, and is here 
jiH»i;>tened by tiu* jiiic'c of Ehiufi’s gland aiul 
whatever saj»i<l sulj.-'tJiiice may he |>reweiit. The 
iiiqnes^ions wliich these sensory cells ivceivi? from 
the bri'^tleh, say by the iiction of a bitter like 
‘ lioj)s,' is can kmI by the delicate nerve w’hich start.s 
from lhf‘ opposite end 
of the etdl out rd' the c 
taste liijlh tlireet.Jv to - 't/ 

the Inain. W ithin ^ ; W, ' iV 

earh laste-hiilb are ^ 

! otlior f'ell-^ l(\ tig. dk ' \ ( v' \ 

; \\hieh .‘•epiiiaU‘ and \/ \ 

! .'lipporl tin* .sf'MMtne '///' • ' //' 

I cells, and are -imilar lo ' 

; analogo^^.•^ si met ur(?.s 

; .seen in (he seiisoi \ *>• A Si.iui-dijigi aunii.'itio 

! epiliieliuin of the e\e. V i' W of .i t iicuno uJlatc 
•: and iiom*. and ear. l-'f'dla: 

1 W'hile it is alnio.t eer- /;• i' 

I ram that tlif'se ui.'^te- oi i in* tii urii ; < . « if h 

I Inilbsai mifga.ii,'' fit ta.sle. tlic tu^Li- nenvs Jiuvuii^ 

I it is not eiinalls eeitaiii 

! tliat other parts are mil. iii\ol\(“d. 'I'lie rf*a.son for j 
I l»(*Iiot is thal in lln‘ fioiii/ jind .sida.s of tlie 

I tongm* la-ste bnllis an* lew in immlier, while 

. iti tliese rf'gions lasl<; sejisa, lions aie pretty acute, 
j It is tloMfdoH* fiot Jinproh.'ilde Unit flic neiaes 
I \i hifh ahund.inlly pa^-s into the epil helium of the 
j tongue <*iid ill other ways, hut unfort unatidy 
t ai'f .It prf‘s(*nr much in the dark (‘oneeridng llieir 
■ exai'l metliod fif teiminatiun. Jt is (o lie nuLcd 
! tluil the pfotective hiN (‘r 
of the mucous lUfMiiIuam? 

is thin, ami might con- rr x" 1 r 

ctuvably he jiermeaU'fl I M 

r«‘adil\ by th(‘ juiees fif 

the moutii, which would I / 

I each the lower cells into ,0 1/ 

w hii'h some, of thenerM's / y 

ciu'tainly i»ass. Fifiiu the ./ / 

mucous membi'iiiie of tlie y 

mouth the iruprf*,ssious 

produccfl hy sa|*ifl sub- ^ 

staiice.s aie canicfl pudi- Fig. 4. 

ably by libres lieloiiging a, tastr-lmlb with stavf-liko 

to the fift h nerve. I'hese vpitla iuU jat k.a oui tif ilm 

tHiri.v; ••ixnai;^ ..f which tlifj sensory 

Junes, allliougli tliey be- hairs , h project ; c, t la- iu‘r\« 

long to this nerve, are passing to iasto-buni; il. a 

found to run in the i^f’nsory r-cll taken liom a 

irri.MlMr liMif uf 1 liidr tastO-hun), show lllg the .sell- 

giLcilei pait ot llieii 

cour.se HI otlier nerve r, a supporting cell, 

trunks -viz. the glo.sso- 

phaiyiigeal, to the hack of the mouth and tongue, 
and the chorda tyiiipaiii Lo the front of the 
tongue. 

Having sketched the mechanism ooncerneil in 
the proil action of taste scn.siitions, we can now 
turn to the di.scussion of the many interesting facts 
which may be observed wlieii this mechani.sm is 
called into play. In the finst place, it may be 
remarked that substances canablo of di.sso]viiig in 
the juices of the mouth are aioue taste<i. Marble, 
wood. Hint, are devoid of taste, and so i.s jnire 
starch; these are all of them cpiite in.soluble in 
water. 13y the aid of various jiieaiis we can con- 
vert the la.st-nained snh.stance into a very soluble 
‘ dextrine,* yet this is tasteless. Another cheinieal 
product of the starch is a soluble substance termed 
'dextrose,* which has a sweet taste and is com- 
monly termed ‘grape-sugar.’ Tliese exainides will 
serve to illustrate the general fact that sulj.staiiccs 
to be tasted must be in .solution, though not all 
soluble substances are capable of giving rise to 
this sensation. It is a matter of general experience 


k (‘luu-ei idrig llieir 
Jt is to 1)0 noted 
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Fig. 4. 

[, with stiivf-liko 

(.'pithflial oul tif llm 

• •jn-niiig Ilf which tluj sensory 
hairs , h project ; the- iu*r\« 
passing to fasto-bulh; d, a 
sf-nsory r-cll taken I'loin a 
taste- bulb, showing the .sen- 
sory hair and its Hue. nerve , 
t', a su])portiiig cell. 
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that, if a Riihstanoe like sugar he i>lacecl 

in tfie mouth and allowed to dissolve, its tivste 
is only faintly evident. If, however, the juices 
of the nioiTth, sweetened hy the sugar, ho ruhhed 
into the mucous memhrano h^ moving the tongue 
against tlie palate, the sensation is greatly intensi- 
/ied. One ini’aziably ^smacks tlie lips ^ in trying 
to np])reciiUc the qualities of a taste, and obtains 
in tin's way its ninxinmm eireet. 

A fact that is hartlly known h^^ the laity is that 
jiiost of tlie so-called tastes arc really ‘ smells.* 
Sugar, salt, quinine, and some zicids are dev<ud of 
smell ; we eouhl not distinguish them cxcej»t by 
tlie tongue itself, and we have in these Ihe prime 
taste sensations of sweet, salt, bitter, and acul. 
Meat, wines, and fruit are smelt, not lastetl, ami a 
bad cold dulls our appreciation of these articles of 
diet. To the jzriine taste sensations already men- 
tioned may he added j)erha])s alkaline, astringent, 
and metallic tastes, hut when all is tohl this organ 
yields us rough results when compared with smell, 
sight, or hearing, wlier<*hy hundreds and tliou.sands 
of shades of quality are readily jjmeeived in the 
odour of llowers, the lights from coloured objects, 
and the soumls from an orchestra. The various 
taste H(*usations are not e([Uiilly produced on stimu- 
laling tlie whole of the gustatory area, and indeed 
eacli taste seems to have some special locality at 
which it is most acutely felt If we take a piece 
of qua.ssia or a hop-leaf and chew it, we shall at 
first he unconscious of taste, and it is only when 
the juice of the mouth laden with tliese hitter 
.principles naHse.s to the hack of the mouth that the 
taste is felt at all. This is wljy we drink beer in 
tile draught, and do not sin it like wine. The 
sweet or acid wine is tasted iiest by the front part 
of tlie tongue, wliile the bitter l>(*er is only ap]ire- 
ciated as it is going down the throat. As in the 
other senses, anything that stimulates the gusta- 
tory nerve gives ris(» to a sensation ; and although 
sapid ]»iirticles efl’cct this best of all, electrical or 
even mechanical stimuli have some effect. If we 
place a piece of y/iuc and copper on the tongue, and 
join them so as to give rise to a fc^ehle current, or 
still better, if a slight interrupted electrical current 
he ])as.se<l through tlie niucons membrane of tlie 
longue, metallic saline tastes are jirodiK'cd. 'riiese 
are possibly due to electrolvtic changes ami not 
to direct sliuiiilatinn, though this is less likely to 
be the case with the induced currents, equally 
powerful ill the production of sensation. It is 
often stated (hat a sharp tap on the tongue pro- 
duces a sweet or saline taste ; this is, however, an 
experiment wbicli often fails. If we rub the back 
an<l side of the t(»ngiie with the finger tiji we shall 
har«lly fail to notice a hitter taste, and it is prob- 
able that we sliall <)uestiiin the cleaiiliiiess ot tlie 
linger us(»d. A serupiilously cleaned glass rod gives 
rise, however, in equal measure to the .same sen- 
Bation, ami wc artj forced to conclude that the 
mechanical stimulus of the ro<l cabs fortli that 
taste which luus its scat in the hack of the luowtli 
and tongue. 

Our knowledge of what really takes place when 
an external age/icy atTecis thv senses, sots up a 
uovve-moiiou wliich travels to tlie Vnain and tliere 
imliit'cs a sensation, is very liinitoil. Perhaps in 
the case of heaving ovw knowledge vs uvost precise, 
and lliero are grounds For believing that the soiind- 
xuocUaau'aWy \u \i\oti*m appropriate 

stniehvvft within the var^ just as a note siwf^ 

liefove tlie piano will cause certain of its strings to 
vihiate. The light affects the eye in a manner at 

\v\\\o\\ we are ai «»tAy miossuig ; it 

can he .said that our dirt'erent colour sensations 

(fepem/ upon Urn stiinakfion of the retina hy ether i 

vibrations of ditTorent pitcdi and complexity. In 
this respect then sight and hearing are both alike, ' 


and we have outside tlie body media capable of 
vibrating at ditlerent perioils, and the kind of 
vibration detcrmine.s tlie kind of sensation pro- 
duced. As to taste and smell, until lately noth- 
ing whatever was known which would explain in 
any rational way thcjir }»ro<Iuction. When New- 
lands, Lothar Aleyer, and Mombdeeff discovered 
what is termed the Periodic Law in chemj|Stry, it 
occurred to the^aiithor of this article to see if this 
law holds gootl for taste and smell ; this was found 
to be the case (see Procceefi ft //g of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, 1885 86 ; and Brain, ]88($). New- 
haiids found that if wo arrange tlie elements in a 
.series, beginning with that one which has the 
! lowest and passing to that which has the highest 
atomic weight, a periodic recurrence of function or 
property is found. There is a general reseinhlaiice 
m phy,sical pro])erties between the lir.st, eighth, 
tifteenth, i'src., and between the second, ninth, six- 
teenth, &c. Those elements picked out of the 
series from their resemblaiiee and periodic recur- 
rence Mendel oidf arrangojl in groups (see Atomic 
Tiikoky), ami the author found that similar com- 
pounds of these elements have similar tastes. To 
take an example (group 1 ), the chlorides of lithium, 
sodium, potassium, riiludium, cmsiiim are all salt, 
while the suli)hates of these elements are all .saline 
hitters. It is evident that this groiij) of elements, 
simihar in their jihysical proj»ertics, can also produce 
siinihir tastes, and we can correlate taste a physio- 
logical eflect with some common physical quality. 

(*arnelly has shown that salts of elements be- 
longing to the same group, if coloured, have 
colours which are related in this respect, that as 
we ascend the grout> the colour always approaches 
more and more to the re<l end of the spectrum. 
This, as it is unm*cessary to j)oiut out, indicates 
molecular vibration of similar and related jdteh, 
and in this case, alike in taste, smell, hearing, ancl 
sight, we have this common fact, that the stimulus 
is vibratory, ami associated with the kind of this 
vibration is the quality or kiml of sensation pro- 
duced. Another very curious point is that, as in 
the case of hearing and smell, Imth very hmh and 
very low vibrations are iinfelt. Bodies like afounien 
ancf starch aie devoid of taste, even when con- 
verted into very soluble pej)lone and dextrine. 
When the.se molecules are luokeu up, then sapid 
substances may he produced such as sugar. Sub- 
stances such as water and watery solutions of gases, 
like high-pitched notes or the ultra-violet rays of 
tlie spectrum, are incapable of producing sensations, 
and sulphuretted hyfirogen on tlie border-land has 
a faint acid taste. Like smell, the sense of taste i» 
jdaced at the entrance of the alimentary canal, and 
aiVords us knowledge of the nature of the food 
about to he eaten. We have so far adapted our- 
selves to our environments that, as a rule, those 
suhstzinces which please these senses are salutary 
foods, and the converse is equally true. This is, 
however, a rule with many excejitioiis, and it is 
perhaps one of the most anxious parts of a child’s 

training, that of tenoJiing hy the eye those natural 
products which are injurious or even of a j>oisonons 
nature, 

Tatars * Sec Tartaks. '• 

Tate* Nauvm, was son of Eaithful Tate, D.D., 
and was horn in Du hi in in 1652. He had liia 
education at T'linity College, Dublin, succeeded 

Shadwdl as poet-/aureate in 1090, is (iesfjribed by 

Ohlvs as ‘a free, giMal-iiatiirecl, fuLldling com- 

panion,’ and died August 12, 1715, in the precinctB 

t\\e MVi\t at f^ontlwvavVc, tnei\ a sanctuary for 

<lebtoi*s. His writings include ten dramatic pieces, 
one of t/icm an adaptation of T{in{F Lear; Panacea, 
or a Poem on IWi ; l arious birthday odes, and an 
elegy on the death of Queen Mary ; Miscellanea 
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Sacra; the Innocent Kpintrc, nr Art uf Anqlinq. 
Bat his naino alcaie survives froui the fmu.rieal 
version of the Bsalrns, wliieh he exeeuletl in (M>n^ 
junction witli Nicholas l»ia<ly ' <j.v. ). The wh«.hr 
was conipleteri as early as Ihfm, an, I >l,>\\]y nuele 
its way into •general use in tin- rimn-h of Kli^^lainl, 
supplanting the older version made in ilie reign of 
Euwainl VI. hy Sternln>hl (ij.v. )iin I Tlojikins, ^J’l»i‘ 
lYork as a whole was poor, hut piirtions aie 
not without poetic <pndity. 'Pli^ Supit/rment /o 
the Ncao Version w.m.s most pi<»hahly the 

work of Tate aloin* ; one tliiny in it, ' While sln-p- 
herds watclied/ lias trave]je/l over fin* (.'hrisfian 
world. 

Tclti« See Ma TAHK i.r.f.AND. 

Tlltiuil* a (Miristi.in a |»<iIonisl. horn <‘a.rly in t lie 
2d century (110, /ahnh was an A.-«\vrian )»y iaifli. 
stmlicd <ireek ]diiloso])hy, and wa,nd»*red as a 
sopliist round the Uonian world, hut. alujiit loO at 
Koine Avas Avon to CMirist ianity liy the simple 
charm of the Old 'P<*stanient Seriphires ;iiid fin* 
example of the ]iuiity and eoiiray/* of tin* Ohris 
tiana. lie lieeame a dix-iple of .liistin, in whose 
lifetime he wrote his Orntio ad f/nnos (ed. hy 
Otto, Jena, ISSl ; hy Selnvarf/, Lcip. ISSS), a ■ 
glowing and uneompromising <'\posure of the ' 
fault.s of heathenism as <-omj)ared wiih the neAV 
‘ barbarian pliilosoiihy. ' Afh-r Justin’s death ( ItUi) 
Tatian fell into evil repiitt* for heresies, and lie 
retired to Mesopotauiia, pvohahly Kdessa, Avrit- 
ing Avith charael eristic fearh'ssin*ss a,nd vigour 
treatise after treatise, all of wliieh have perished. 
He Ava.s eertainly infected with (hiostic notions of 
the univerfee, the supreme (lod, the <h‘miiirgo, and 
tlie Avorld of leoiis ; hnt the notions of his whieh 
gave most ollcnce Aven* liis exc<‘ssivc asc<*fieism, 
Ids rejoetion of inariiage and animal food, ami 
adoption of the practices of tlie Em-ratites. Jlis 
name hecame a synon;s m for all manner of danger- 
ous and unsettling temlencies, and his <loetrin<‘H 
were as.sailed in turn by Irenu'us, Tcrtullian, 
Hippolyfcus, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. 
Neither the place nor date of his death arc known, 
hut it took place perliaps at Kdcsssi, and probably 
about 180. Of his writings one maintained a place 
of importance in the S\ riaii Cliurcli for tAvo hun- 
dred years, and supplies one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of sacred litmature. This 
was the Dfatessarony a gospcA freely constructed 
out of the four gospels known to us, not a harmony 
in the movlern sense, but a kind of patchwork 
gospel, its principle amahjamalion not coniparison 
111 Idglitfoot’s phrase. This llarnack thinks Avas 
Avritten in Greelv, hut Zahn ami most other .scholars, 
among them l^agarde, Biithgen, Liglitfoot, and 
Hilgenfeld, in Syriac, 'riiere is no mention of tlie 
Diatessaron in any Latin Avriter before the middle 
of the 0th century, Avheii VTctor of Capua attributes 
an anonymous gospel harmony he bad found to 
Tatian, neither Cassivslorus, Cielasius, Jerome, 
Augustine, or Juvencus so much as iiandng it. 
Of Greek writera the first to mention it is Euse- 
bius ; ‘ Tatian composed a sort of connexion and i 
compilation, T know not liow, of the gospels •. and 
called it rd SiA TttT^dpiov. This work is current | 
in some quarters even to the present day.’ Zalm ' 
thinks from this that Eiisebin.s had never himself i 
s«eci\ it, l>\At, knowing Tatian to have Iwen alniv«iic., ! 

thought his conipiktion a mere distorted gospel 

like tkai of Marclon and (Gnostic teacVieifi. Epi- 

{ dianius says, ' the Diatessaron gospel is said to 

\ave \veen conv\io»v;d \»y \v\vn t» caWod \ 

\>y some tlie gospel according to the Hebrews.* 

But on Syrian soil in Tlieodoret, bishop of Cyrrhns, 

near the Euphrates, we fiifit find (4.53) an explicit 
account of the book ; ‘ He [ Tatian ] composed the 
gospel which is called Diatessaron, cutting out the 


genealogies and such oilier passages as shoAV the 
T.,<n-d to Jiave been born of the .seed of David after 
the ilcsli. ’Fliis work Avas in n.se not only among 
persons l>f*loiigiiig In his sect, hut also among those 
who follow I 1 m* apostidie doclriiic, as they did nob 
pi'rccive the misc-hief uf the eompositiori, hut used 
the book in all simplicil v nu areuuiit of its brevity. 

‘ And I myself fnmitl mure Uiaii I wo Imndml such 
j eopie-^ Im- 1<1 in respect in l)»e elmri-lies in our parts. 
All tlie-e I c.vlleclcd ji,ml put a\v:vA , tind I replaced 
lliem ))y tin* gu*<pels uf the lour e.vjingcUMt^. ’ 
'riiiis we see llial in fin* utli century tliis w'ork 
was used in fin* Sa rijin clmiches jo, ih<- form in 
wliieli the gesj).*! was read, arnl fnitin-i* bark still 
Ave liml evideiKM* of its ijs^. in the .’M-i-i'iitiiry 
Doctrine of Addai ( ( Aiveten's Anrifid Spriar Durn- 
. nicnts^ iMiit, and ik IMiillips, Syi'. nml king. ed. 
j IxTti), ami in the ffo/ndics of .\jdn;iafes (11. 310) ;md 
, the bimous l*!phraem S\ins. 'I'he Syrisn* text of 
; tlie Htmali(‘s of the former was edite<l hy Trofessor 
Wright in ISdO, ami /aim has proved that tin* key 
to (he ilitlienlty of Ids gospel eitations is tin* f.iet 
that lu* used the Difilesatroii . Bar Salihi, a Syriiiii 

hiNliuj) ( 12tli cent.), dislirielly state.s that Kphrar-m 
Avrote an e\j)o.sition of I'alian’s fdatessaron. idght- 
foot print(‘ii his famous ar(i(‘lc on J’atian (<\nd. 
tier. May 1877), ignorant of the fact that a year 
hefoni I >r Moe‘^ingr*r of Sal/.biirg had i»ub]i.shed at 
A'eniee aT.alin translation of the same comnientaiy, 
imnle as early a.s IMl hy father Am-lier of the 
Mechitarist monastery of San La/.zaro from tlui 
Arnioniau edition of l'’pliraeni’s Avorks tmhlishefl in 
1S30 (4 vtd.s. ). 'rin* lii sf selndar to make this leniark- 
iihle discovery widely known Avas Kxra Abbot in his 

nihorship of the Fourth (iosprt ( ISSO ). Next year 
We.stcott iiotici'd it in the nth i*d. of his llisiorif 
of the Ak T. Vanon, ami Professor Mk'ice began his 
adiiiiraide series of articles in the Expositor. 

Aiiclier ami .Moesinger believe this Armenian 
version to have l>eei\ made about the r>th century, 
ami to be a translation from the Syiiae, and from 
tin* Avliolo facts of the case the constructiN c argunieiib 
is so strofig that avo nia,y Avitliout hesitation accejit 
tills as the work of Eiihraem, and conclude that 
liie basis of this commentary is a gosiiel Iiarmony, 
and that tlie Diafrssanni of Tatian. 

Again, the Latin Iiarmony of l^ietor of (’apna, a.s 
it still exists in the Codex Fnldensi'i (pub. by 
Kanke, ISbS), on examination Avas found to be sul)- 
slantiall^^ identical with the fragments of Ephracm. 

Ill 1881 Zahn publislicd bis masterly monograph 
on Tatian ’s Diaiessaron, containing a reconstruc- 
tion of the text from the laitin, based on Moe* 
singcr’.s Latin vorsian of Ep)iraein’.s Connnentary, 
on the quotations in Aphraates, and occasional 
iiarnllel.s Avitli the Codex En/drnsis. He showed that 
Tatian’s original Syrian text agreed in great part 
with the Ciirctonian Syriac, ami e\ iileiitly preceded i 
the Beshito or reformed Syriac, text. T'ne fresh ' 
interest thereby aroiiscii in the question led Giasc.a j 
of the Vatican I,.ibvary to examine anew the Arabic I 
MSS. there. The existence of one was already I 
known, it having been partially described by 
Asseniani, Ko.se/iniidier, a/id Akerhlad. In 1886 
Antonios Mon-os, vicar-apostolic of the Catholic 
Copts, forwarded to litnno n 9f/i- century MS., 
which Agostino Cia.sca edited for the jubilee of 
Pope Leo XI U., and this was found both in con- 
ami avrangemeut tv> correspond witli tUc work 

edited by Moesinger, 

Harnack thus Bunis up the concluslon-s that may 

be draAvn from wliat may be considered as proved : 

11'^ 111 TaiianV time tliere ntUl lu* ri>e€»j;Tii»«a 

N. T. Canon, and the texts of the gospels were not 
regarded as inspired; about owr iout 

gospels were already in existence and authoritative, 
and the fourth on an equality with the three 
synoptics; (.3) the text of the gospels in 160 was 
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RubBtantially the same as it is now, save that inten- 
tional chanj^es and inter]>olations were made later, 
as the passaj'e ahoiit tlic cliiircdi built upon 

Peter the rock. 

See J. K. Hill, Thf Enrlirst Life of Chrht ; The 
DintcAmron of Tntian ( traimlntion and notes, 

Zahn, Eorsrhunucn ziir Urschichte tleJt vrutcsffDHovtfirhen 
KanouH (ISHI-Dl), niul (Jettckichhi den vint€»t. Katumg 
(IHDl); 'l\‘Xle und l/ntersurkunf/cn zur (^'eachiehtr 
dvr AltckriatUrhcn Lileratui% by O. von Ciebliiirdt and 
A. Ilarnack { Bd. iv. IK88); the adinindde summary of 
the history of the Diatesmvon and all tlie facts relating 
to it, by the Hov. IVofoasor Samiud Hemphill (Dublin, 
1888); and the Study by Pnifessor J. Kendel Harris 
( 1800) ; Harnank’s article in tho Eni'fi. Erit.^W. Mbller’s 
in Ucrzos'n Itcaf-Enri/kf Of tddie^ and Professor Moore’s in 
the Journal of JUhfical Litcratnre \ also Ililgen- 

feld. Die KetzcrtjcHchichte dot l/rc/trinfrnthiima (1884). 

TatillS, A(MIILLK8, one of the (Irook roman- 
cers whose date may he safely put before the 
middle of tlie Hli and aft(‘r the bcoiniiiiio of the 3d 
century A.n. lie h(doiige<l to Ale\andria, and was 
much iiillueneo<l hy the rlietorieal school of poetry, 
which owne<l Nonnus as its master. Suidas tells 
us tliat lie became not merely a (Christ ian, hut a 
hisho]), after writ in;^ bis romance of Lenrippr. anJ 
C/cifo/dtnn, but the accuracy of this may well bo 
doubtoil. Kurt hm- it is more tlian doubtful whether 
he was the author of treatises on etymology and 
astronomy. His romance comes next to the 
ThciUfcncs and C/tarirlr.a of THdiodorus in time, and 
perhaps in merit. 'I'he author describes himself as 
gazing at the pictures <»f Kuropa in the temple of 
Venus in Sidon, winui he is accosted by f Mcitoidum, 
who straightway tells him bis wlude adventures in 
eight books. The plot is sa<lly lacking in prob- 
ability, and grows posit iv('ly wearisome towards its 
long ilrawn out coiudusion. Its artistic tlevelop- 
incut is marred by the introdiK'tioii of much irrele- 
vant discourse on jiainting, sculpture, and natural 
history, and monsiver much of this is mere wordy 
rludoric. The delineation of character is feeble to 
a degree -4be hero a mere shadow of a man, unin- 
teresting in every t bing save d<’vot ion to bis mistress, 
who is much beiter drawn in every r«‘spect. Still 
the dawn of love in rieitopliou’s luvirt is mcII 
describ(*d, and the <louhts and fears <diaracteristic 
of the passion are well realised, and roeal a strik- 
ing knowledge of the human heart. Many of the 
situations are worse than imlelicate, but the 
morality of the purpose, so characteristic of the 
(IreoU nunances even in their indecencies, is evident 
throughout. The (Sreek is elegant, yet unadected. 

Kditions arc in tho Erotiri Srriplorra Onrei by Hir- 
8chig, 1^0 Has, and Boi^sonado ( Paris, lSr)G\ and Ilcrchcr 
( Ijoip. 18,ni8 59); al.so sr]iaratcly, by K, .Jacobs ( Lrip. 
1821 ). Tlicro is a Krciudi translation in Ch, Zcvoi't’s 
Eornttna (trees ( Paris, 185(1) ; an English, liy the Kcv. It. 
Smith in Bohn’s (‘la.ssical Library (18,55). See A. 
Cliassang, Ilistoire. da Ifonnin da ns rAntit/aitt* firce. tl 
Lai. (Paris, 18112); E. Bolide, Der (trieeh, Jtoman und 
seine Tor/ >ff/cr ( Lo ip. ]87(>) ; ami Dunlop's Jiistory of 
Prose Pietion^ edited by Henry \\'ilsoii (2 vols. J888.) i 


Taf torsalTs, a celebrated mart in London for 
the sale of racing and other Iiigli-class liorses, and 
one of the nrincipal haunts of racing men, so 
cal lc<l from Iticliard Tattorsall ( 1724-95), a native 
of Hurst wooil in Lancasliirc, who came early to 
London, entered the service of the second Duke of 
Kingston, anil ultimately hec.aino an auctioneer. 
In 1700 be took a ninety-nine yeai’S* lease from Lord 
Grosvenor of premises ‘in H^ de Park Corner, and 
after its exjiiry Tat tersall’s was removed to Knights- 
brblge Gi*ceu (1867). In 1779 Iticliard Tattersall 
iKuiglit. the famous horse lliglillver of Lord Boling- 
broke for £2500, and naOied iiis house at New 
Barns near Kly Highflyer Hall. Here he was 
often visited hy the Prince of Wales from New- 
market. The prince was also a joint-owner with 
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‘ Old T'att ’ in the Morning Posf^ and lost thereby 
£10,000, which was paid to Tattersall’s heirs in 
1810. Sec Memories of Hnrstwood ( Burnley, 1889), 
by Tattersall Wilkinson and #1. F. Tattersall. 

TattOoin(t« the custom of marking the skin 
with^ ligiires of various kinds by means of .sliglit 
incisions or niinctures and a colouring matter. 
The word itself is Tahitian *a mark ’), but tlie 
practice is very| wiilely siiread, being universal in 
the South Sea Islands, and also found among the 
North and South American Indians, the Dyaks, 
the Bunnese, Chinese, and tJapane.se, and coiiiinon 
enough still among 
civilised sailors. ’Plic 
absence upon the claim- 
ant of tattooed marks 
known to have been 
np<»n the Issly of Boj^er 
Tichhome was a point 
of much importance in 
the famous Tichhome 
trial. It is expressly 
forbidden in Scri]»tnre 
(Lcv^ xix. 28), from 
which we may conclmle 
it wa.s common amongst ^ / 
the noighhouring na- 
tions. ITmlouhttslIy the 
main cause of its origin 
was the desire attract 
tho admiration of tho 

opposite sex, hut this fundamental human desire 
does not of course exclude motives for tattooing 
for religious or other ceremonial pur]>oses, or for 
mere ornament apart from sexual considerations. 
Amoii" the Polync‘sians the operation is attended 
with circumstances of ccrcMnony, ami tiie figures 
representcil are often ndigioiis in signilication or 
syrnholie of rank, not seldom the (oUm or sjiccial 
tribal badge. The New /ealanders were distin- 
guisbed by elaborate tattooing of tlie face, and 
many of tlieir lieatls are preserve*! in European 
museums. As it was formerly a common custom 
for sbipmasters to pnrcljase tlieso on visiting New 
Zealaml there is little doubt that the demand 
stimulated the siipjily. Dr Wuttke labours to 
ju'ove that tattooing is a kiml of writing, but, 
whatever may he the case elsewhere, its origin in 
tlajmii, where it reached its greatest perfeetifin, is 
neiMier ceremonial nor symbolical, but merely 
cosmetic. Its eml is to tal^e the part of a garnieiit 
or decoration, those parts of the body only being 
tattooed which are usual ly coverctl, and only in 
the cases of such workmen ns runners, grooms, 
bearers, wliowork in a lialf-niule state. Still further, 
this is found only in largo and civilised towns 
where nudity iniglit have been objectionable. It 
was a snhslitnte for clothing, hut now that cloth- 
ing is compulsory in Japan it has lost its meaning, 
ami ma^'' be e.xpectcd to disappear. Dr Baelz, 
writing m ISS.'S, estimated that a few years before 
there were in Tokio alone as many as‘30,0(X) men 
who wore tattooed. Tho head, neck, hands, and 
feet are never tattooed, and it is found among the 
lower classes alone, and very .seldom amongst 
women, and these only the dis.^>lute. The nsual 
objects illustrated are large dragons, lions, battle 
scenes, heantifiil women, liistoric.al incidents, 
flowers — never obscene pictures. The colours ein- 
nlo^'cd arc black, which appears blue, derived 
from Indian ink, and various shadca of red, 
derived from cinnabar. Tho artist uses in his 
work exceedingly fine sharp sewing- needles, fixed 
firmly four, eight, twelve, twenty, or forty to- 
gether, and arranged in rows in a piece of wood. 
The points are quite even, except when it is 
desire*! to produce a light or dai^ shading. A 
skilful artist can cover the whole back or breast 
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and ImjIIv of a grown man in a day, and tliat \yit}i 
excellent pietnres with various degrees of sliailing. 
These punctures' are not very painful, and as si»on 
as the oixjraticm is over the patient is baihecl with 
J»ot water, which brings out the <!<ilonr more 
clearly. Among the Aiiios agaiJi the tat(of>ingi» 
ilone on the exjaised parts of the ho«ly. and largely’ 
praetisc’d ])>' women. The Igorrotos in themonn 
taiiiou^ n.‘gion above Taizon tattoo ehilmiali ly, hut 
in serif's of lines and curvi's. Th \v ornamejn the 
hands, arms, breast, and ])ar( of the leg';, the hark 
only in f>iie Irihe, and a fa\onrit<' form is a pietuia* 
of the snn as a mimbi-r of e(un’<'Tjti ie circles on the 
hack of the liainl. Aecoi<litig to tln^ Aichdiike 
Jose])li of Austria, taHooing is unknown amoiig'L 
tlnj (lypsies, tint this is rjiie'^liom-d l>y llatailhinl 
ami Macllitehif*. 

Many savages paint their ''•Ivins a'> a means of 
jn’oteetioii ag.iinst (‘old, or against tlie smis heal 
or (Ik^ hitcs of inst'i.'l.s ; others again at lempt ihos 
to make tlieir aspi'ct. moie lenihle in war, as 
('a-sar (ells ns did the ancient Jhitcni-’, 'r.itlooing 
has often l>e<'ii ('jiiployf'd a-' a badge of brotheihood 
in some ea.u.'(\ and more often st ill as a means uf 
idenlilieatioii for slav(‘s a-ml ciiminals. 'I'he so- 
eallcd branding of tlu' lelleis I >. ami I».<\ on mili- 
tavv deserters and ineonigild*} ehavactejs, only 
given 11 ]) in ISTlk was nn'iely tattooing with 
n(3e<lles and Indian ink. .Among (In' Kdie.-v of tln^ 
aneient (‘avf* men of Kuroja* are Ijollowed slom's in 
which were ground tin* oelin' and other eolonrs tor 
painting th(*mselves. The war paint of the anei«*n( 
Hritoii and Ih'd Indian bra\'es still ■':ni\i\es in the 
p.iint-stiiped face of tin' circus. down ; and the 
roiigti of lh(» fad(*d London la'anty’ is merely tin' 
civilised ccpiivalent of tin* Maori w<nnen's t/i.t ton- 
ing |■onl]d the month, or th<' heanliful llow<'r- 
patterns on tiie liai'ks and bellies of (he l'’onno''ans. 
iVmongst tlie lower-class criminal population in 
Euro]»e the j>i}M'tic(’ of tat(o<nng is still common, 
hut almost exchisivelv amongst, males, m<n(‘ than 
twenty' designs being sonu'limes found on the same 
indi\idnal- transti.xed hearts, swords, serpents, 
lloweis, initial.s, a woman’s lignio, and 0 ('easi<mally' 
ohsceniti(.'s. Among SOO convicted I*''i‘ench soldiers 
liacassagne found 40 j)«n* c(mt. tattooed, many with 
inscriptions which gave an index to the criminars 
attitude to the world. 

.See AVufctke, Hit' K^dMch inuj dt r Schri ft ( 1872 ) ; Lacas- 
sngiie, Li'S l\i(ourtf;ES ISSl ) ; Tiaclz, in Milfinil- 

intf/en der dcutschvn t/rx. fitr V''(k'n’h'iiiidr (18s5); \V. 
•locst, Tittoirircn (Tlcrlin, 1S87); nnd General Jto])ley, 
Moh'o or Maori ( ISO illnstvntions, lSt)(i), I 

Taili'linitz, K.utL Ciiitisropii Tit.xt a 

famous German ])rinler and bookseller, was horn 
at Grosspardan, near Leipzig, Oetob(*r 29, 1701. 
IJred a printew, ho sot up in 1790 a small nrinting 
business of his own in T^eip/ig, with which he 
sliortly after conjoined publishing and tymefonnd- 
ing, and all his enterprise only* a(lded to Ids pros- 
perity. In 1800 he began to issue e<litions ot the 
Greek and Latin classics, the eloganee and cheap- 
ness of which carried them over the learned >vorld. 
He was the first to introdnee (1810) stereotyping 
into Germany, and he also applied it to music. 
On his death, 14tl^i J^iminiy 1830, the business was 
continued by his son, K’arl CiiRiSTT.VN Phil. 
Tauchnjtz (1798-1884). — A nephew of the elder 
Tauchnitz, Christian Bernhard, Baron von 
Tal’CHNITZ, horn at Schleinitz, 25th August 1816, 
also founded in 1837 a printing and ]mhlishing 
house in Leipzig. In 1841 he began his well-known 
collection oi ‘ British Authors,’ of which 2690 
volumes appeared >vithin the first fifty years. Tlie 
enterprising publisher was ennobled in 1860, and 
made a life-peer in 1877, and died Aug. 13, 1895. 

Tanler. Johann, German mystic, was the son 
of a wealthy citizen of Strasburg, where he was 


horn about !3oo. His education wa.s entrusted to 
llie 1 )ondni(*an‘< in .Strasburg and Cologne. When 
I’aulcr wf(.s t went y four yi'.'irs of ago the clergy of 
his iuiti\(! (fity, wlu it^ In* then lived, were pro- 
hihiied fiom p«'ifoimi;ig flu* ndigiuus services in 
cons(‘{pi(*ncc of a p;i]»;d int<'idi(*t having he(*n 
lauiK'In^d agaifmt ST^;l^!ulrg, lu'cause it took a 
dirtcrenf. sitlf from tin' pope in a dispntiul impcuial 
(‘led ion. Tcinlm, ho\\<‘\cr, .'iinl liis colleagiK^s 
coiiiinm'd to oiliviat »\ But Hm ln‘;ids of the order 
loiludiling them to do so, the ningislratcs hanish(‘d 
tin* I hniiinic.'iim from ilu' ('itv, }*V)r sonic .sf*vcn 
vi'.nrs or .so d’nnlcr found refuge in B/i'-cl, wln'ie 
coming in conl.U'l willi tin* l‘’ricn«ls of (bnl, asort 
of finn ;i''.‘>:ociat ion for dcnjM’ning ri'ligions lifn, hi.s 
' imvs nnderwont a gu'ut chnngn. Somo Msciibe 
ihi:, * corivcr'-iori ’ to Nirlmlas of Basel ; olln’is dis- 
*’n'<lit tlic f;n*l nl ( og(‘| In-i ; uliilst othnis again 
jidmit it, but di''pnt(' iln* idmiiity^ of the iigciil. 
.\l nil I'vonts, from this tinn* forwar;! Tanlnr hn- 
cann* 1 h«^ (‘('litre ;tn(i source of the (jni(‘kened reli- 
gion' life in tin; of tljo tuiddh' Ilhiin*, his 

r.‘|jnti‘ ;is .III ('lo(] nciit nml ('ni jii'si jn-cMchcr spread- 
ing far and \\id(‘. Mis hauislmn'iit (^V(*r, In.* 
K'Hirm'd to .'st ra.shurg, and is l)clie\cd to ha%(i 
sta\<'d behind iIk'Ic (luring tin' Black Di'alh, l(j 
ministi'v to tin' sick and sustain tin' conragi? of 
the living. IL'dh'd in I'kil. Pi ior to hi.s convcj - 
sion 'fauh'r sd'iiis to lia\(‘ l»e<‘n a (iisi'iph' of Master 
iM'khait ((j.v.), at whose fe».i h(' piohably sat wlnui 
;i y'onng stinh'iil, ;ind thus h(‘ In'loiigs to the Mystic*' 
((|.v.K 'riu* (‘liang(' (hat took ])Iaci‘ in him at Base! 
lunicd his iboughls fioni s])c<*uhitiv(* thinking to 
]»ioUs f'.xhortation jiml practical doing; and it is 
(his iiot(' of sinci'H' piaclical pi(dy that (3sj>ecially 
(list ingnisln's hi.*'* A’< / //oy/cs', wliich arc icckoucd 
among'.t th(3 fiin'st in tlic (b*iman languag(». 
.;\iiolhor woi k of a mon' s]>eculat i vi'ly mystical 
tcinh'Jicv, /•’'.///..//„,/ i/t fhr Footslrps o/ is 

by some miiiiaiicd to Tauler. 

.S<'(' K. Schmidt, .7a/e(?oj TV/c/y ?* ( 1811 ) ; Dcniflc, Das 
Ilnrh ron. (nisflirh<r Arnnd. (1877); Kitschl, in Zt 'd- 
HrJtriff Jiir /\ in'Ia in/f St hic/ifr (1880); M is-j W iiikwoitli, 
TauUr'it Jdfe and (Load. 18.')7,'. 

Taillltoil« a jdcasant, w cll-lmilt town of Sonier- 
.setshire, in tin* fair and fertihj vallcv of tlie Tone 
(‘Taunton Deane'), 45 miles SW. of Biistol. 
Here' alxmt 710 Inc, the West Saxon king, built a 
fortress, which, passing with the m.'inor to the 
bisho|»s of Win('hc''t('r, was r(‘l)uiU hy Bishop 
William in the first rpnarter of the Pith c(*iilury. 
Ad(l(Hl to in the 13tli .and L5th eentiirh's, this castle 
re(*(‘ive(l Perkin AVarlieck (1497), and was lield by 
Blako (q.v.) during bis famous dehaice of tbc town 
(1614 4.5). In its great hall, litUMl up now as a 
nniseiim, Judge tjcn’reya opened the ‘ Bloody* 
Assi/e,’ hanging 131 .and tran.sporting 400 of the 
inhabitants of Taunton and the neighbourhood 
who had accorded Momnoulh an enlhusiasti(3 
welconio (1685) ; and Inno loo Sydney* Smith nia(l(3 
hi.s ‘Mrs Partington’ .speech (1831). The church 
of St Mary* Magdalene has a noble Poi pemlieular 
tower 153 feet high (c. 1500 ; rebuilt 1858-62) ; and 
other buildings aro the lillizahethan shire-hall 
(1858), the muiiieipal buildings (formerly the 
grammar-school founded hy Bishop Fox in 1522), 
King’.s College school (1880), Independent college 
(1847-70), Wesleyan Institution (1843), Hiiish 
schools ( 1874), Bi.sliop Fox’s girls’ school, hospital 
(1809-73), barracks, &c. Formerly one of the 
great ‘clothier towns* of Somerset, Taunton now 
has shirt, collar, glove, and silk manufactures, with 
a large agricultural trade. It w’as thrice chartered 
(16*27, 1677, 1877) as a municipal borough, and 
lost one of its tw*o members in 1886. Pop. (1851) 
14,176; (1901) 21,078. 

See works by Toulmin (2d ed. 1822), Oottle (1845), 
Macraullen (1800-452), Jeboulfc (1873), and Pring (1880). 
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Taiintont capital of Bristol county, Massa- 
chusetts, at the hcful of navigation on Taunton 
liiver, 34 miles hy rail S. of Boston. It contains a 
fine park, a court-liouse, city hall, a state lunatic 
asylum, and numerous founuiics and cotton-mills, ' 
locomotive and copper works, shipyards, and manu- ' 
factories of hrieks, nails, jowellery, <!s:c. Taunton 
was settled from Taunton in England in 1(537. 
Its first minister was William Hooke, who after- 
wards married (homwell’s cousin, and becanio his 
i liaplain. Pop. ( 1H80) ‘21, ‘213 ; ( 1SK)0) 31,03(5. 

TllllllUS UloillltultlS. Sec IIessk-Nassau. 

Tllliriclllt a govern merit of S<jutli Kussia, 
with moi'O than twice the area of Belgium (see 
Kussia), bounded on the E., S., and SW. by the 
Sea of Azov ami the Black Sea. The jreiiinsula of 
the (b imea (q.v.) forms the southern iiortion of the 
governimmt, and is connected with tire northern 
portion by the Isthmus of l*erekop (q.v. ). 

Tllliriis^ Mount. See Asia Minou. 

TlllltOi? on it in or amcHnina), a fish 

of the family to whhdi the Wrasse ( q.v. ) belongs, 
found in the North American seas, and in great 
request for the table. It attains a weight of 1‘2 or 
14 Ih. Ms colour is black on the back and .sides ; 
the belly is whitish ; eacli jaw has a double roNy 
of strong conical teeth; the face is covered with 
a scaleless inti'gument. It is also called Black-lish 
and Uyster-tish. 

TailtpliUMls^ Baroness (1807 03), was the 
daughter (»f daiiK's Monlgonieiy (»f Seaview, 
Donegal, and niariie<l in 1838 an odicial at the 
llavarian court. She is known as the authoress of a 
Hcriesof novels in English, mainly pictures of South 
(rermnn lib*, manners, and history, including The 
Initiats ( I80U), (////•///« ( 1853), Quits ( 1857), and At 
Off its (I8t)3). Eloreiicc Montgomery (q.v.) is her 

nie<*e. 

Tavast€*ll1IS« capital of a government in Ein- 
laiul, on Lake Vanajiijiirvi, 50 mile.s N. of Helsing- 
fors. Pop. 4098. 

Tavern. See Inn, Licensing Law.s. 

Tav(*riiirt% .Jkan Battistk, Baron p’Au- 
BONNK, a celebratc’d Kiench traveller, was the son 
of an .Antwerp Protestant engraver who ha<l .settled 
ill Paris, and was born tb<*re in 1005. The con- 
versation of the .savants who frequented his father a 
shop made liim a traveller at lifteen, ami hy tho 
age of twenty-two lie ha<l .se«*n Eranee, England, 
tho Low Countries, (Jermany, ISwitzerlaml, Polumi, 
Hungary, and Italy. His Jirst Journet/ to tho 
Ea.st lasted from about the heginning of 10.31 to the 
suinnierof 1(533, hy ( Nmstantinople to Persia, tl»enct3 
hy Ah'ppo ami Malta to Italy. The second Journey 
(1638-43) wa.s from Mar.seille.s to Alexandretta, 
acniss Syria to Ispahan, then<?e to Dacca, Agra, 
Surat, (loa, and (lolcoiida; the third (1(543-49), 
through Ispahan, much of Hindustan, Batavia, 
and Bantam, whence to Holland by tlie C^ipe ami 
St Helena; and in the J'onrth (l(>5l-5o), Ji/th \ 
(1657-62), and sixth (1663-68) many districts of 
Persia and India were visited, the outward 
route Ix'iug generally by way of Syria and the 
.Arabian Desert, and the return one by Asia Minor. 
Tavernier invariably travelled as a dealer in 
precious .stones ami other valuable art icles of small 
Inilk, and tho groat profits he realised strongly 
iniprcsseil upon him the advantages of regular 
commerce lietweeii Europe and tlie East. He w'as 
well received hy most of the eastern potentates — 
the Sliali Ahlms 11. in 1657 gave him a robe of 
honour and made him his jeweller in ordinary, and 
the Great Momil Auningzel>e kept him to see his 
annual festival in 1665. Louis XIV. gave him 
‘lettei-s of nobility’ in 1669, and next year he 
bought the barony of Auboniie near Geneva. In 


1684 he started for Berlin to advise the Elector of 
Brandenburg in his projects for eastern trade. 
Next year lie sold bis estate, but it is quite 
unlikely that be was thrown into the Bastille after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He sent 
bis nephew to India with a valuable cargo, but is 
supposed to have been defrauded by him. In 1687 
we find tho veteran traveller obtaining a passport 
in Switzerland, next year he appears to have been 
at Copenbagen,^aiid in February 1689 be arrived 
in Kus.sia, where be died at Mosc«)w before the 
close of the year. Hi.s famous Six Voyayes was 
puhlishcnl in 1676; tho complementary Itcrueil in 
1679. Tavernier traversed the plains of Troy, 
and pas.sed the ruins of l*ersepolis without even* a 
llutter of interest, and partly perhaps from this 
habit of mind bi.s statements are accurate ami 
truthful beyond the nuMiHiire of travellers. Hut 
the chief value of his hook lies in the fullness and 
accuracy with wbicli arc detailed the nature ami 
state of oriental commerce, tlic chief markets ami 
commercial routes, the juecioiis stones found, and 
the various systems of coinage. Editions of the 
Travels arc of 1810 (7 vols.) ami 1882 (abritlged). 

See Travels in India, truns. by Dr V. Ball (2 vols, 
1800), and (Miarles .lort't, Jean liuplislc 2'a vernier 
d'ajtri's dcs Documents hfouvi'anx (1880). 

Tavira. a sca\)0rt of Portugal, on the Seqiia, 
20 miles N E. of Faro. It lias sulphiir-batlis, 
sardine and tunny fi.Hheries, and a pop. of 11,459. 

TavistOfk, a pleas;int market- town of Devon, 
11 miles N. of IMymoulh ami 31 (by rail 40) SW. 
of Exeter, lies in a trough of the hills on the Tavy’s 
left hank, witli Dartmoor stretching away from it 
to tho eastwanl. An old stannary town, till 1885 
governe<l by a portreeve, it is the centre of wlial- not 
many years ago was a groat mining district ; and it 
sent two members to i>arliament till 1867, tlien one 
till 1885. Two gateways, a porcli, and the refectory 
are the chief remains of its once magnificent Bene- 
dictine abbey, founded in 0(51 by On 1 gar, ealdorman 
of Devon, and father of the infamou.s Elfrida. It 
was rebuilt between 1285 and 1458, was the seat of 
a very early prinling pre.ss, and had a revenue of 
.1’902 at the dissolution in 1539, when it was con- 
ferred oil the first Lonl Bussell, remaining still 
with Ills de.scendant, tho Duke of Bedfonl. The 
parish church ( 1318) Is a line structure, with a we.st 
tower ( 106 feet) resting on arche.s. Tavistock has 
also a guildhall ( 1848), corn-market ( 18.39), covered 
markets ( 1863), statues of the .seventli Duke of Bed- 
ford by Stephens ( 1804) ami Drake by Boehm ( 188.3, 
a very tine one presented by the ninth Duke), and 
the Ivelly College ( 1877 ), foumled by Admiral B. M. 
Kelly. Drake and William Browne were natives, 
Pym and William Lord Kus.sell members ; and the 
Bight Hon. W. H. Smith was educated at the 
grammar scliool. Pop. (1851) 8086; (1900) 4728. 

See works by A. .T. Keinpe ( 18;50), Kachel Evans ( 184(5), 
R. N. AVorth (1888), and the Rev. D. P. Alford (1891). 

Tavoy\ the chief town of a district in 3Vnas- 
seriiii, Burma, on the left hank of the Tavoy Kiver, 
30 miles from its mouth ; pop. 15,372. 

Tax is a term wide enough to include all pay- 
ments imposed by the government of a state on the 
persons and property within its jurisdiction. The 
revenue of a state is often derived in part from 
property held and managed by public authorities : 
tlie silver mines of Laurium belonged to the 
Athenian republic ; and in the middle ages the 
king of England drew a large income from his 
crown-lands. Again, the revenue of a state is 
derived in part from payments for services per- 
formed — from the fees paid by suitors in the courts, 
the profits of the nost-office, &c. If an adequate 
income could be ootained from these sources, it 
would not be necessary to levy taxes at all ; but 
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no modem govorriinont has Ixvm a>>le to subsist 
without taxation, hi h>i;,dand the usn^e of six 
Iiundred years has establi^^luMl the rule that taxe.s 
are not to bo levif*d unless with consent of ]>arlia- 
ment ; and the House of C'oinuiuus, sis rejsreseriiinj^ 
the general hofly of tax]>aycrs, li;i,s taken the lead 
in voting inoiiey to 1 he govMTinnenI, and in ]M>iuline 
out the ways ainl means by wbicb tbe moii<»y is to 
be raised. it is the ‘ |>ower of 1 he iniise ’ \vld<“h 
makes the House, of < ’oimuous jv, lit ivM Ily siijnesne. 
'file general inirieiples to lie .Mjiplitsl by si taxing 
authority are tolersibly jdain and olivious. 'J’axes 
sliould be prodneti\c; it i.s imt goo.l jioli<‘y to 
Imrass finy inten-st for the .s.'ike of a small gain. 
They ouglit to be easily eolleclod ; it is not wisi' to 
allow the expenses of rolleetion l<i eat np <In‘ tax. 
TIh'V ought to he just ; tlnifc is to say, the saerilice 
demanded from tin; individual riii/en slnuild bt‘ 
proport ioneil to his means. Hut alistraet just me 
inu.st he largely rjualilied l»y regard for usage* : any 
sudileii ehaiigt* in the. ineidonet* of taxation t‘anses.a 
distnrbanee of Imsine.ss, and so tend.s to diminish 
the wealth of tin* eommnniiy. Tlie eliirf object to 
be kept in ^ i<‘W is the laisingof tbe revmine rcimired 
for pnblie j»nr|)os('s, Imt taxation may lie used for 
otln.T emls. For example, taxes o!i intoxicating 
liguor and (»tli<*r liixiirie'- ai’o oft en di*fejid«‘<l on tie* 
ground tliat. tliey discourage and le^trict the sale of 
tlio articles taxed. Plot e<‘Uonists advocate high 
customs duli<*s for tbe purpose (d excluding foieign 
goods from comiietition xvilb native industry. 
There are also many politicians who think that 
taxation may he used to coi so<*ial iiuMjUulitie.s 
and to undo th<‘ ellcct of what si'cin to llieni to he 
unjust law's» 'rii<* <lisciples of r Henry ( h‘orge 
woiihl mitionali.se tlie land hy taxing the <»WFn*rs at 
the rate of 20s. in the j>ouiid. ( Jra<lntttc<l taxation is 
roeoinmeiMhsl on the ground (»f ahsliact justice; it I 
is suggesteil, for instance, that tin' inc<ime-tax and 
Riiccession <luty on an estate of JL‘ 10,000 a year 
should be ten times as liea>y as on an estate of 
.£1000 a year. Scliemes of this kind are attemled 
by consuleiable practical diHicnltics ; for high taxes 
loa<l to evasion and eoneealment, and rieb men may 
even be temj)t(*d to remove themselves and their 
capital to anotlier country. 

Direct taxe.s (income lax and succession duty for 
example) are paid by a jierson wlio cannot shift the 
burden of payment to another ; imlireet taxe.s 
(eii.stoms and excise for example) are jiaid by one 

S ersoii, while the harden falls on another. M'lie 
iity on tea is jiaid by the imjiorler, Imt he raises 
his price to cover the duty ; it is therefore iii fact 
paitl by tbo con.sumer. Diie<*t taxation i.s prefer- 
able, because it is levieil on property, land can be 
a^lapted to tbe taxjiayer’.s means. Indirect taxation 
is more easily raised ; labouring people especially 
object to be called ujion to ]>ay money, while they 
are hardly conscious of tlie large contribution they 
make to tlie revenue in the sliaiie of tea-duty and 
tobacco -duty. Where a government relies on 

custonus and excise duties, it is good policy to 
refrain from taxing tbe necessaries of life ami the 
raw materials of industry, and to put tbe duties on 
articles of luxury, such a.s beer and spirits, or tea 
and cofFee. Tlio amount of such duties must be 
fixed with care ; for a high duty checks consump- 
tion, a low duty encourages it ; for this reason a 
liigh duty is often less productive than a low one. 
Besides the taxes imposed by a national govern- 
ment (the Queen’s taxes, as they are called in 
England) local authorities are usually permitted 
to levy rates and duties. In some countries octroi 
or import duties are paid on goods brought into a 
town ; but the octroi is even more objectionable 
than a duty on foreign produce, inasmuch as it 
tends to discourage trade between different parts 
of the same country. 
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j In taxation, as in other m;itter.s, the nations of 
: modern Km ope have followed closely the pre- 
I cetlenis of the Komau tMiiyiire. 'riie revenue of 
j the emperor wu'i vai‘-t*d by means of a tributuni or 
I land-tax, cu-toms duti<vs v.‘ir>>iug fnmi oue-fortiet I» 

I to om* eighth of tin* value of goods imported, 
j I'xeise dulii-* on reitaiii trad»*s, and a tax on 
legacies ami .-.iiccessiims. On the fall ef ijioemjiiix* 
1 tlie prevalence of temlal ideas led to a complicateil 
(.system of terriloriMl I'xactions; tlit* towns were 
I abb* to pnrclia.*-e their fu'cdom, but the pefisaiitry 
were gi ii‘Vnu.*-ly luirdmied. The formation of 
I strong national govern iiieiit.s broiighl little relief 
to llie people, excepl. when, as in F.nglanil, there 
wa,s a n‘]ir<‘senla t i\ e body strong enough to 
limit the d«.*niands of ro\al power. Fiance under 
Louis Xl\\ may be fjuoii'd as a typical (‘xamph* of 
1 he evils caused by iinjiisl taxation, unjust exem])- 
tion of pii\ilcgeil classes, a.ii(! a bad s>>'tetn of col- 
let lion ; tbe taxes were fajincd nut to ])iivate 
specul.'itors, and the necc-^vai ii*^ of life weie rendenMl 
out ragisni-lx tleai-; the salt tax cspiadally is al wa,\ s 
named among the wnist, abuses ot the old regime, 
'Die economists of tlm IStli century lecalletl tbe 
miinls of Statesmen to Inio juinciples, while practi- 
cal icfoimcvs like 'I’nigot sliowctl tbem ‘how tt» 
plimk the goose wiiliont making it ciy.’ Siiici* tin* 
revolt of tlie laiglish (•olonies in Americ.a (a nwolt 
caused ]iy an impolifii* attempt to tax stdf goverii- 
ing conimunil ies without tlicir consent), and the 
aliolitioii of fi'inlalism in France at tbe llo olulion, 
the reveiiiu; laws <if civilised (uuntrics have been 
gieatly alierc<| and impiov(*d. Tn tbe Fniled 
KingdOm custofiis <lulics are now' levied on a few 
articles, none of w liicli can b(* dc’siailM'd as m><*(‘s- 
sarics ; excise ilnlies, once Inglily unpojiular, are 
Icvieil only on intoxicating liipior, and on .some 
more or less privileged iraih's and profession.s ; tlie 
income and jiroperty tax, remodelled by Sir IL 
I’eel in liS4*2, is fainu* and moie searching than tin* 
old land-tax; tlie jiroliate and .siic'eession dutii's 
help to relieve tiade and industry at the expt'use of 
realised property. I’omplaints of tin* incidence of 
taxation are sdH very common, and no jiolitii'al 
(jiU'Stioii i.s more kc<*nly discus.sed. There is much 
jliU'erence of opinion as to land, some contending 
tliat land-values should be more lieavily taxed, 
others again maintaining t hat the land is uiifaiily 
burdened, and that jiersonal property sliould he 
made to contribute to local rates. 

For particulars of the revenue of modern govcrnnient.**, 
see the JSfutfsman's Yearbook and the works there re- 
I ferred to ; also the ai tides in this work on the various 
countries (Great lliitain, Ibiited States, &c. ). Adam 
Smith and Ricardo are still tlie highest Kngli.sli autlior- 
itic.H on the principles of taxation. Sec also A. J. 
Wilson’s Itemiircrs of Modt rn (\nnilrics ( 1878 ) ; Goschen 
on I.ocal Taxation (1878); S. Dowell, Taxation and 
Taxea in England from the Eartimt Times (2d ed. 4 
, vols. 1888) ; works on the law of taxation in the United 
fStates by Burroughs (1870) and Uooley (1877); Bout- 
i well, Taxation System of United States (1803); R. T. 
EIv, Taxation in America (1888); J. Dean Gosh, The 
History of T<n’iff Administration in the United States 
(1891); French works by Parieu (1806) and Rousset 
German works by iSchaflle (1880), Rosclicr 
, Meyer (1884), Mangoldt ( 1886) ; also works noted 
at Political Economy, and the articles on Aids, 
Benevolence, Budget, Corn Laws, Customs Duties, Excise, 
Free Trade, Income-tax, Land Laws, Legacy, National 
Debt, Poor-laws, Protection, Smuggling, Tonnage and 
Poundage, &c. 

Taxation of Costs* Bee Costs. 
Taxidermy* the name given to the art of put- 
ting up natural history specimens in the dried 
state. It includes the skinning and stufiing of 
fishes, reptiles, amphibians, birds, and rnammals; 
also the preserving, drying, and setting up of 
insects anu other inveriebrata. But it does not 
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properly coiiiprise the making of wet zoological 
preparatiorw which are to be preserved in spirits; 
nor, strictly speaking, docs it include the articulat- 
ing of skeletons, although this is usually treated of 
in iMioks on taxidermy. 

For the skinning of animals a few tools, such as 
scalpels, scissors, ami forceps, are ref|^uired. In- 
cisions must he niad(5 in certain directions. Caro 
has to he taken not to stretch the skin in detach- 
ing it from the ho<ly, and it is necessary to avoid 
soiling the iilumage of birds or the hair and fur of 
mammals with blood or grease. The skull nml 
certain wing an<l leg hones are left in their place 
to preserve os jierfeetly as possible the form of these 
parts in case of the skin being afterwards mounted, 
(/onsiderahle difl'erenee of opinion has of late yeans 
arisen as to the host treatment for nreserving or, 
as it is sonietiines ealle<l, poisoning skins. Arseni- 
cal soap is still largely used. It commonly consists 
of arsenions acid I o/., white .soap 1 oz., carbonate 
of potash 1 drmdini, distilled water 6 drachms, and 
cainplior *2 draclinis. To presf'rve bird skin-s some 
prefer powdered white arsenie (ai’senions acid) 
either alone or niixe<l witli yuiwtlered alum; ami 
nothing else is niueh used in the United States. 
But sometimes ])owdere<l oak-hark and a little 
eainphor are added, the nroportions being arsenic 
I part, alum 1 part, bai k 2 parts, camiibor ^ part. 
These powders shoubl bo applied to the inner sur- 
face of the skin when it is moist. A non-poisonous 
preservative soap of the folhnving composition has 
iieen reconnmuuled : elialk 2.J| lb., soft soaj) 1 lb., 
chloride of lime 2 oz., tineturo of musk 1 oz. But 
as it is dillicult to inevent a little free eblorino 
eseaj>ing from <*bloride of lime, there must ho some 
risk of eorr(»ding or rotting skins hv tho use of this 
mixture, Tliese dry i)ow<h'rs sliouUl ])e well rubbed, 
and the soapy mixluros carefully brushed, into the 
wet surface of skins. An aleobolie solution of 
corrosive sublimate is a good ]n*e.servativo for 
skins, but it is very poisonous. For cleaning 
feathers, ami esiKsdally those that Ri(» light 
coloured, powdered plaster of l*aris is very efreelive. 
Wherever hinl skins or tho fur-eovered skins of 
mammals are kept cainplior or naphthaline should 
he present, 'ihe latter is more obnoxious todestnie- 
tive moths than tho former, as it has a powerful 
and peculiar odour. Benzene is also very useful. 
Butterilies, moths, :ind other insects re<|uiro to ho 
kept in draw«Ms or boxes of a peculiar construction 
to prevent the escape of the vapour of camphor 
or other nresiM vative. 

It wonul occupy loo much of onr space to describe 
in dt‘tail the ju-ocess of stulling or mounting an 
animal. Before tho taxidermist can stuiror mount 
well he re(|uires some training in anatomy and 
inotlelling, and a knowledge of the external forms 
of animals, as well as some ac<jnaintance with tludr 
habits. He cannot he a master of tlie art unless 
lie has the artistic faculty in a higli <legree. Willi 
rare exceptions, the remuneration hit herto ohtaiiKMl 
for stufling animals ha.s not been sii/rn-icnt to secure 
the services of persons trained to pnahice high-class 
work. This explains wliy so many specimens in 
nniseuins of natural history are so faulty and un- 
attra>*tive. 'I’liat liinls, mammals, and other 
animals e.an lie inaile beautiful, instructive, and 
even of leal .service to science in the mounted state 
is, lupvever, clearly seen in some examples of tho 
handiwork of Il.uu'oek of Newcastle, Ward of Lon- 
don, \ erreanx’ of Baris, and ot,hei-s. But specimens 
of the taxidermist s art far in a<lvance of anything 
over atteinptoil before have within the last few 
3"eanj l»eeii prepareil for the natural history 
museum at South Kensington. Here to each species 
of British birds a gla.ss ease is (or will he) devoteil, 
in which are placed the male, female, and eggs, or j 
young. In addition, the nest ing-place of the lord, ' 


whether this l>e a sylvan, pastoral, sand}^ or rocky 
spit, ia carefully model le<l to show its habitat. Ail 
tliis is represented with so much truth and fidelity 
to nature, and is in every way so interesting anil 
attractive, a.s to cau.se regret that only the funds 
at the disposal of a great national institution can 
cope with so costly ah undertaking. 

Sec Mcthmh of the Art of Taxidermp^ by Oliver Davie 

18P2); Practical Taxidenniu by Montagu fjrowne 

1884); Field ()rni}holo<jif^ by Ooues (1890) ; and Taxi' 
dermy, by VV. T. Hornaday ( 1891 ), 

Tay« a river of Scotland, draining nearly the 
whole of Perthshire, and ixiiiring into the (Icrnian 
Ocean a greater hulk of water than any other 
British riviT, rises on Benloy, on the Argyllshire 
bonier, at an altitude of 2980 feet. Thence it 
winds 118 inile.s oast north-eastward, south-soiith- 
€‘astward, and eastward — for tho last 2o miles «as a 
thial estuary, ^ mile to 3.1 miles Ino.ad, which 
separates Perth and Forf.-ir shires from Fife. In the 
first 2;'> miles of its coui-se it hoars the names of 
Fillan and Docliart ; it tlnm traverses Loch 'fay, 
ami it afterwards passes Aherfeldy, Diinkeld, 
Stanley^ l*erth, Dundee, and Brough ty-Feriy. Its 
jirincipal atlluenls are the Tumniel (hS miles long, 
and sonfetimes regarded as a northern head stream ), 
Isl.'i, Almond, and Karn. The Tay, as it is the 
ino.st heantiful of Scottish rivers, so it is iinrivallotl 
for its salmon-fisheries, whose rental in good years 
exceeds £20,000. Vessels of 100 tons can aseend a.s 
high as Perth, hut even to Duiulee the navigation 
of the firth is much imj>e<led by shifting sandhjinks. 

Lorn Tav lies feet .above sea- level, extends 
M.V miles north-eastward fiom Killin to Kenmore, 
is i to li mile broad, l.> to 100 fathoms deep, and 
rovers O.l.’iO acres. It is a magnificent lliglilaml 
lake, Hanked on the nortli-we^l by Ben Lawer.s 
(4004 f»H*t), ami containing near its foot a woiwled 
islet, with a fragment of an .Aiigiistinian iiriory, 
fouinled in 1122 by Alexander I., who here buried 
his queen, Sibylla. In September 1842 (.^)neen 
Victoria was rowed iin Loch 'fay, on whieh a 
steamer wa.s first launcned in 1SS3, and a railway 
to which, at Ixillin, was opened in ISSO. 

See tho articlc.s Piscicn/ruuK, Dundie (for tho Tay 
Bridge), Hanxmu'H, K.vitN, pKiiTilsiiUiK, iH:c., and works 
thoro cited, with .1. Gcddie’.s finely illustrated inoiiogrttph 
on the Tay ( 1892). 

Tuylei% .Toiix James, an eminent Unitarian 
divine, was horn at Newington Butts, August Jo, 
1797, son of a minister in l.omlon, next at JSottiiig- 
hani. He stiidic‘d at Manelic.ster New College 
(which was locateil at A’ork 180.‘L40), at Cbw«gow 
ITiiivorsity, and again at York, was ordained to 
Mo.sely Street (.’hapel .at Manehe.ster in 1821, and 
hecai no professor of Keidi^siastical History in 1840 on 
the return of the college to Manche.sler. He sjieiib 
a year { lvS.*{4-3r») in study at tlottingeii and Bonn, 
removed with his college to London in isr>3, hecom- 
ingprimdpal as well as professor, was joint-minister 
w’ilh Januvs Martineau of Little Portland Street 
Chapel (1858-(>0), and <lied 28th May 1809. He 
wrote mneli for the Prospective .Perietr, xvhich 
pas.sed in lSo5 into the Xational PerieWj and made 
w.ay in 1894 for tho Theolnr/irnl Review^ a list of as 
many as 102 hooks, discourses, and articles being 
apjiended to the collection of his LcUcrSt edited by 
J. llamiUon Thom (2 vols. 1872). 

Of the hook.s the chief were A Retrospect of the 
Rcliyiovs Life of England (1845), wliich Martincau 
styles ‘the most charming of ecclesiastical histories;’ 
Christian As/iccts of Faith and Duty (1851); and 
A 71 Attempt to ascertain the Chai'acUr of the Fourth 
(Josptl {18<>7). 

TnyloFf Bavaud, an American author and 
traveller, was born, of Quaker and German ances- 
try, at Kennett Square, Ohoster count}", Pennsyl- 
vania, January 11, 1825, Having received a 
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eoiTitnon istiiiool odiniatiiofi, he was apprenthM^l at 
yeventeen in a printiiij^ in 184-4 published 
a volume of potuns, ftn<l started on a 
THuieHlrian tour of Europe, ami in IM46 piildislied 
Yunos Afoot y or Europe soon vufh Knapsark ond 
Staff. After his reliUrn ho <M[ited a <;ountry nows- 
paper, then went to Now Vtuk, and obtaiue.d a 
jiost on the Tribunr. As its eorfespondent lie made 
exteiisiVt? travels in < alifornia and M(’\'ieo, iv- 
fonlod in El Dorado (isriO), and *iip the Nile, and 
in Asia Minor, Syriii, aeross \'-ia to India, ('hina. 
and Japan -|■e(•o^d<?d in hi.-^ .hnnonj Itt Crufrol 
Afrini tind fModtff.he Sfirocat ( I So I t. and Etsd 
fo India^ (Jhlaa, aotl Jtfpao ( 1 SJo K liU-ter explora- 
tions arc reeonled in S'ort/irrn /'ni'ee/ ( 1 SoS i, and 
Tntrrh ot Ercrre ami Hos.sid (ISoP'. In 1S(>*2 dJ 
lie was see rotary of lej^nition at St reteisimiLC : in 
1874 Jjo visited Iceland. In May 1S7S lie became 
junbassailor at Berlin, u In'n* he dic<l llU h heoenili(*r 
of the same \ear. ilis ]>) i»]eipal repnlalion, how- 
ever, was as a poet.. 11 is works include AV/</»n,s* 
of Trurr! (ISIS); Eou/c of ItmmtorrK^ Lijrtrs^ ami 
SoOrjS { ISol ) ; Eorms of' thr Or/rol ( IS.M ) ; Eornt^ 
of Home ami Tninl (IS.V)); Tfa' J\>i l';i Journal 
(1S()*2); Poems (IStJ.j); '///c Masifnr if t/w (foils 
(1872); Lars (IS?.*!): Thr Prophet , a Tratpdii 
( IS71-) ; Home Paslorals ( 1S7**>) ; 'J'he f\a/iomd (tde. 
wldcli ho was cIiomui to de,li\>‘r at- 1li<‘ Centennial j 
Exhibition (1S76); Peinre Drnfafion, a drama! 
(1878); and an admirable translation of Eansl 
(1870 71). lie also wrote se\«'r;il novels, (he best 
Hannah Thmeston ( bSti.*!) and 'Thr Storn of Krnneit 
( I8(i0 }, See liis Life and L< IL rs (2 \ oIs, 1SS4 ). 

TjiyIoi% Bkook, mat heiiiatieian, was born of 
^,n>od /aniil.v at Edtnonlo?! in Mi<Idle'.e\-, Ani,mst IS, 
IdSo, and stndi«‘d at St. J<thns Collt*; 4 e, ( ’ainl)rid.L;e. 
In 1710 ho pnbli.s,h(‘d his Mifhodn^' I nrrrim niornm 
Dirertact Jnrersa, the foundation of the ( 'ahMilns 
of h’inite DilT'erencos, ITinein also is tin' formula 
which, as ‘Tayhu-’s thoinein,’ will k('ej) his name 
from over h<.'in^ for^otttm. In 1710 he visiletl 
I’aiis and was warmly received hy the Krmieli 
savants. From 171 I till 1718 he aeiivl as .secretary 
to tlie Royal Society. Ilis last yc'ais vere ‘jfiven to 
speculations in philosophy and reli^^don, and were 
darUetiod bv tlni early <ieatlis of twt) .sncces'-ive 
wives. ITe (limself died 1 )ecenil»er 20, IT.'B. Other 
works wer<j a Treatise on Linear Perspeeiier (im- 
provcii ed. 1710) and the post Inmions Confem- 

( Jatio Philosoph iea (edited oy his ^landson. Sir 
V. Young, with Life, I79.*l). f^everal shoi t papcr.s 
may be found in llio Phil. Trims. (1710 2J). 

Taylor, Sik Hknhv, poet, was born, the son of 
a gontleinan-farnier of unusual cnltui'e, at Bishop- 
Mhldlehain in Durham, Oetober 18, 1800. At four- 
teen In? >vent to sea iis midshipman, but w.as liafjpy'^ 
to o))tain his disciiarge after nine inisc*rable nif)nths, 
ami two years later was given a elerkshi^) in the 
Storekeeper-general’s Department. After four 
yeans’ service, iuebidiiig a few montlis in Barba- 
tloe.s, he lo.st his nost tlirongli internal »)flieial re- 
arrangements, and returned to liis fatiier’s house, 
NVitton Hall, to spend two years of uninterrupted 
quiet and study. He began to write for tlm 
Quarterly^ and in >82.3 settled in London, having 
b^n appointevl through the iiilliience of Dr (after 
Sir Henry) Holland to a clerkship in the Colonial 
Olfice. Here ho lahoiircd for forty-eight yearn 
under as many aa twenty six secretaries of state, 
retiring only in 1872. lie declined in 1847 the 
post of permanent under-secretary in sncces.sion 
to Sir James Stephen, and in 1809 was made 
E.C.M.G., partly for his public services, partly for 
his literary worlc— the latter also acknowledged by 
Uie D.C. L. degree at Oxford in 1862. His last 
nays M^ere spent at Bournemouth, an<I here, March 
27, 1886, he ended a long and happy life, the happi- 


I ne^s of which was in great imvusnre <hie lii-st his 
j admirahle sie)i-}not>her latf'r tt) his equally adniir- 
i able wife, Alice Spring Rice, a daughter of Lor<I 
j Monioagle, Taylor wrotr* four tragedies in the 
! Shakespearian maimer: 1 mar Pomnenns (1827k 
I Philip ran Arlrrehle ( IsJl t . an innm^liatc success, 

■ Kdinnt the Ead.r [ bs42]. ;iTul St ( Irnienf's Krr ( 1862) ; 

I and one romnnlie comedy, Thr Vinjin \Vido}t\ 

I afterwards enlitled .1 SiTdian Snmjner. In I84.> 
j lie puhli^hed ;i small \ olmiie of 1\ rical poetry, and 
: in 1847 Lhr Jfrr of tlo Pomp/i.sf ami other Poems, 

: Ills work in ]>ros»' ernlHUeed The Stofrs/nan \ IHJ6), 
j a colleciioM of IkMCoitiMU tli'.cnnr'«e> on oflicin,! life 
{ and the melliotL ot man.igiiig men. for which, as 
; Ije hiiii.*,c]t ;,a\ s, ‘I’lMgmalic I kvcepis ' w<»ii]4l have 
I Is'cn a better title*; EoL^ from A//c ( 1847 )-- one 
) of it.s essavs, 'The Life }*oetie. mninly a (*nlogy of 
Southey: and \'ot<>i from Pools half made 

up of two .arlicles «>n NVoitKwort li. Last came lii.s 
inlerestiijg A otohiinfm/ih if ( 2 vol.s. 1SS.'>'. admir- 
ably wiitten, full of gcniiil ob^el■VM 1 it>n, and not 
luarnsl at all by the )>ardotial»le egotism or age and 
iiierii. It <*onl:nns a line series r)f pen -port rails j>f 
such com eiiipoi-i t ies as W’ord.sworl li, Southey, 
Seuil, Sydney Sniilli, Mill. Sir .James Stephen, 
Speddiiig, ('ailyle, 4'eMuy>ou, atid Auhi-e>- de V'ere. 

It \v;ts snpp!enien1e<l by his only less di'iighlfiil 
('i>ree'tpondem> (ISSS), a street ion of 21)2 letters, ! 
e<lit(Mi by Ikofe-MU Dowden. inclmliug a,lso letters 
to 'I'aN 1<M’, frotti W'oidsw (u ih, Sontliev, Si(‘phen, 

•s Nttrlon, Maeaiilay, Speddinj.:, 'ri'nnyHon, 
Au)»reN «le. Ve*e, (iladstorte. Dr .)(tlin Brown, and 
Swinburne. A nniform coll(*ele»l edition of his 
works liad apj)eared in voN. in 1S78. 

K\Ar, writer of jiiauy bf>oks on ndi j 
giotis and pliilosophical sul>jeciv. was bom at 
Lavetiham in SnlVolk itt 17^7. His fatlnu-, Isaac 
'raylor tlie lirsl ( 17ol) 1820), was originally a Lon- 
<bm engraver, but itt I79h becjittn* I ridepcnulent 
mifiister til (*oIcbes(cr, itt isl I jit ( )ngar iti Essex, 
tind ]inblisbed a score* of \fdumes. 1 'liarles 'raylor 
(17r>(i 1821), e<litnr »»f Calnml’s Pa'hle Jtirtionarip 
was ,an uncle, and (wo sistcis weii‘ .Jatie ’Taylor 
(1783 JS2-4 ), ant lh»r of tlie ( 'ontedarfinns of 
and Ann 'I’avlor (Mrs iJilbmt of NoUinglnim, 
1782-18(16; A (dofiintfrafilnf, IS7lk joinl-aut liors of 
tlie famous lii/mns’ for Infant Minds and (triijinal 
J*oems. After a course of study he settl<*d down 
to a hiisy liter.ary life .at Ongai, wlieie he died, 
Juno 28, LsG.'). .\s early as l8ls a wrin'r in the 

pelerfic Jierien\ In* lived to contribute to (food 
Words a juM-iod of ovtu* forty years. In 1862 he 
was grantcil a (’i\il List ]M.*nsion of .iHOO. Of his 
many hooks the most important were the Xidnral 
J/is/ory of Enthusiasm (1829), 'J'he Eat oral History 
of Fa natie ism (183.3), Spirit md Jtespotism {IS.3.'>j, 
Physiral Thenrjf of A tadher Life jind fVf/- 

mate Civilisation (ISGO). TTis eldest, .s<>n. ISAAft 
Taylor, was born jit Stanford Bivers, May 2, 
18*29, ha<l bis education at Trinity (’ollege, fkam- 
brblge, toede onb'is, and .after acting as curate in 
London and elsc*wliero, and as vicar of St Mathias, 
Bethnal Green (186.')69), and Holy Trinity, 
Twickonliam (1869-75), w.as presented to tlie 
rectory of Settrington in Yorksliire in 1875, ami 
ctdlated to a canonry of York in 1885. His Wimds 
and P/occ.9 ( 1 864 ) made iiim favonrably known as 
a philologist, wliilst his great work, J'he Alphabet y 
nn. Account of the (h'iijin and Development of Letters 
(2 vol.s. 1883; new* ed. 1899), brought liini a wide 
reputation, Otlier jiublications are The Family 
Pen ; Memorials of the Taylor Family of Onyar 
(2 vols. 1867) ; Ktrnscan Researches ( 1874) ; (f^'eeks 
and Gothsy a Study on the Runes ( 1879) ; The Oripin. 
of the Aryans (1890); and Names and their His- 
tories (1896). Besides these lie has contributed 
much to the learneil journals, and not a few* articles 
on philological questions to the present work. 
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Taylor, *Tfrk]VIY, the fflory of the Kndiah pul- save Scripture, iuterpreted by an enlightened 
pit, was the third son ot a (Cambridge l)at her of rea^^on, insuflicient ami contradictory. With re- 
Gloucestershire family, a descendant of Dr Kowland gard to civil government he lays down broadl^V the 
Taylor, the Marian martyr, and was born in that principle that it is not concerned with opinions, 
town, and baptised on August 15, 1615. At tliir- however false or absurd, unless these tend directly 
teen he entercnl Cains College as a si/ar, graduated to the jirejudice of government as such, thus 
II. A. in 10.*10-51, and, according to his frieml and demanding the widest toleration for honest opinion 
successor Bishop Rust, was tliereafter chosen ranging from Anabaptism to Popery. The ^second 
fellow of his college. At any rate he became edition (1059) closes with tlic celebrated story of 
M. A. in 105.5, about tlie same time being admitted Abraham .and tl#b idolatrous traveller, 
to holy orders, ami soon after he attracted the In 1050 followed the oj’ Chrial^ or the 

notice of Land, who Iwul a reg.ard for learning, if Great E.rcmphir — an arrangement of tlie facts 
none for liberty, ami was jireferred through his in historical onler, intersjicvsed with ])raycrs and 
inllnence to a fellowship at All Souls in Oxford discourses on toj»ics suggested hy the narnitive. 
(1656). He became also oliaplain to the arch- TJiat same ytiar appeare(r 77/ 1 ; Jih/e ainl Eirerc/aeft 
bisJioj), and in 10.5S was jnesen ted by Bishop Jtixon of Jlohf Living^ followed in 1051 hy its counter* 
to the rectory of I'jjpiiigham. About this time ])art, \lie linlc and Eocereiaeti of Holy Dying, 
Wood tells us he W. 1 S sus[)ected hy watchful zealots together forming to genei ation after genera- 
of a concealed attachment to the Romish com- tion tlie choicest classic of Kiiglish devotion, 
mnnioii, whether from his ascetic notions of piety. The twenty-seven Sermons for the summer half- 
liis veneration for antiquity and love for the year were published in 1651 ; the twenty* live for 
picturps(]ue aspects of religion, the favour of Land, the winter half-year in 16.5.3. These, with the 
or his friendship with the learned and pious Fran- discourses in the Life of Christ ami ni.any passages 
ciscan friar, Framus a Saiicta Clara [Christopher in thQ Holy In ring ami Dying, contain tlie ricliest 
Daveiniort |. Taylor married I*h<ebe Landisdale, or examples of their author’s characteiistimlly gor- 
Langsilale, in 1659; his sc‘coml wife, Joanna Bridges, geo ns eloquence. The jmlemical and jiractical trea- 
was believed by Bisliop IJeber, cliielly on the tises are more subdued in style, though still ligura- 
authority of the MS. of Air Jones, a descendant of live and allusive far beyond the measure even of 
Taylor's, to have been an illegitimate dangditerof bis contemporaries ; but here he gave full reins to 
Charles 1. when Prince of Wales. \\\^ Kpiseopacg an imaginativeness unnuitched alike* in range of 
asserted against the Aecphali and Aerians New and illiistr.alion ami in oi>ulcnco of language. The 
Old (1642) sc.arcely gave promise of his future solemn music of Ids words, the rich beauty of the 
powers, but gained him the enijity honour of a I). D. imagery in his inci<lental metaphors, the tender- 
degree. During the struggle Taylor is supposed to ness, passion, colour, and force, if not precision, of 
h.ave acoomjianied the royal army .as a cliaphiin, jihrase combine to pbic^e these writings by tbeni- 
but about the elose of 16-15 we lind liim living with selves on a level scarce attained by all the Asiatic 
Ills molher-in-law and children, ami embarrassed by eloniience of ( Mirysostom. 

])overty. llebev thinks bis lirst wife was .already The more formal treatises were An Apology for 
dead, and that soon after this lime be m.arried his Authorised and Set Forms of Liturgy against the 
second, and retired to her properly at Alandinam Pretenee of the Holy Snirit { ifAi)) \ 01 er us Domini, 
in Caermartbensbire. At any rate, after the down- or a Diseourse of the hieine Institution, Necessity, 
fall of the cause lH^ found a shelter in Wales, ami Saeredness, and Sej>aratiijn of the Offiee Ministerial 
for some time he joined in keeping a school at (1651); The Herd Presence and Spiritual of Christ in 
Newton Hall in the jiarish of Tilaniibangel. Hero the. Blessed Sacrament proeed against the fjoctrine of 
he found a kind patron in Richard Vaughan, Earl Transuhstantiation{\hiA)\ 2"he U nunt Nceessarinm, 
of (.'arbery, then living at the family seat of ortheT)oetrineandPraetiecofH€pentanee{l^hh),i\. 
Golden Grove, immortaliseil in the title of Taylor's treatise with a deckled taint of reingianisni, where 
still popular manual of devotion (1655). His the theologian liad ventured beyond his dejith, and 
secoml countess was Alice, daughter of John which involved him in a cloud of controversy ; 2'he 
Fgerton, first Earl of Briilgewater, and the Worthy Communicant (1660); Defence and Intro- 
origiiial of the ‘lady 'in Alilton's Chmus. During duetion to the Hite of Confirmation 'The Dis- 
the last thirteen ye.ars (1647-60) of Taylor’s Poy/c/ // ( 1664) ; and the famous for 

enforced seclusion a])pearod all his great works, Duhitanti urn, or the Buie of Conscience in all her 
some of these the most eiuluriiig nioiiuments of 6V;/rm/J/ra.9orc6'( 1660), the most learned and subtle 
sacred elomience in the English l.angiiago. The of all his works, wliich he Iiimself counted on as the 
first was The Jjiherty of Prophesying (1647), a foundation of his fame. Intended as a complete 
noble and comprehensive plea for toleration and Iiatidbook of Christian casuistry and ethics, it 
freedom of opinion, far above the ideas of its age, labours first to establish a system of morality on 
ami oven of its aiillior in his turn of triiiinpli. the basis of the will of (Jod revealed to us through 
IL're he takes the Apostles’ ('reed as the minimum ihuiscieiice, distinguishing with greater subtlety 
standard of ('In istian communion, ilie only neces- than security the right or sure conscience, the con- 
sary terms of such being those ilognias tliat are science conliilent in error, the probable or tliink- 
capable of being propounded ; that is, from ing, the doubtful, and the scrupulous conscience. 
Smipture, in tlie due exercise of Reason, all such Under the ‘probable’ head lie gives a magniheent 
errors as may arise being necessarily venial, when not sketch of the ditferent luobabilities on which a 
wilful. ‘ Heresy is not an error of the underst.and- faith in Christianity is founded* The secoml book 
ing, but an error of the will,’ to which proposition discusses the obligations of conscience in relation 
Coleridge aptly ad<ls its converse, ‘ faith is not an to the law of nature and the law of Clirist, closing 
accuracy of logic, but a rectitude of heart.* ‘TIio.se with a splendid peroration on the measures and 
creeds are Iwst which keep the very words of Scrip- motives of a Christian’s duty. In the third book 
ture ; and that faith is best which hath greatest he passes to linnian positive law alike of church 
simplicity ; ami it is better in all cases humbly to and state, and in the fourth — tlie best part of the 
submit, than curiously to inquire and pry into the whole — he closes with a discussion of the nature and 
mystery uniler the eloiul, and to hazard our faith causes of good and evil, and the efficient and final 
by improving our knowjedge.’ He next passes in causes of human actions. But Taylor is much 
review the alleged special sources of authority in more a rhetorician than a thinker or even a theo- 
religious opinion : Scripture, Tradition, Ecclesiasti- logian, and his imagination too often carries him 
cal Councils, the Pope, and the Fathers, finding all at a leap from an illustration to an argument, from 
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an analogy to a conclnsion. DistincUonst without a 
difference, incoiwistencieH, sophistries, and prolixity 
are foibles that too easily >>esct his argument, and 
go far to mar the effect of vast erudition, subtlety of 
thought, and dazzling eloijiience. Jh‘si<les the real 
bases of the c<»nti’ovoisy have shifteil far from 
the I7t.h*eenturv landmarks, innch of his 

subtlest argument is to jnotltuii in»*;i ,i nu.'re Ix'ating 
of the* air. Nor is In* altogellu r free fioui the 
special sin of casuistry in its unurfowcNt seiise—be 
maintains tlnit i>iivate evil nia\ Ix' done for tlie 
public go(xl, tliat iu (suitroveisv it is allowablo to 
employ arguments ami iiuthoiities we know to be 
invalid, and Im is able to ju-^lify on inuial groumis 
the fr.ainlulent Isr.aclitisii bouuwing from tie* 
Kgyptians. lie i.s besides jnu<*li too sla^ isli in bis 
respeet for a.ntbority ami tradilioji, but,, a*' < 'ole- 
ridge says w<‘!I, »b‘i’emy 'I’aylor ‘ Avould bctoi 

loo gi'eal for man bad lie not ofcaj-'ioiially fallou 
Ik‘1ow' liiniself. ’ 

1 Juring tln‘ troubles 'fa \ lor w.'is t In ire imju ironed, 
oin*e f<»r fin" pn'fa<*e to (,'rorr: the l.isj 

lime in the 'I'owi'r for an ‘idolal runs' print »>1 
(dirisl in tho a.fliliidt' of pia.A er in Ids t VV/c/7/o// 
({(jirrs (KmS). He oceasioii.ally vmitisl Louilon, 
wliere he imnibered among lii^ lri«*mU d<dni l'!vrl\ti, 
to whom be wrott" ni:niA’ a<lmir,M,lde lei ter- still ev- 
taiil, a.s well as Hoyle, t b'orge l»(‘i'ke|ey, aflerwaads 
first K/i.rl of fjerkidey, and Wil Ivins. Jn IfloS he 
was gi\en by Hkj Marl of t 'onwa\ a. ler*( nn*.Nliip ai 
Lisbinn in lieland, a.iid at. Ilie Hestoration be w.as 
made bi'«lioj» of Down and (’onnor, to which was 
added m’\t year t be small a<IJa<‘ent ><•<; of I ho mo re. 
I>y Ormonde's via'ommendalion be wasele<*ted \ ire- 
cbancellor of the iinivmsity of Diililin, and in Keb- 
rnary 1001 he >vas a«lmil.|<'d a irn'inbej' of (In* Iri^li 
|>riv v-eonin'il. Tbere were many sliibliorn IVes- 
nyteriaiis in Jiis dioees<! who morked at bis anibo- 
rity, and tonm'iited bis gentle sidrit, but w<‘ iM.‘<‘d 
not believe*, that tin*, plot to take bis life. e\isit*<l 
iinvAvIiere else t ban in bis aetivi*. imagination. Tn 
Ids first Aisitatiojj be ejected tbirly six minisl(‘rs 
from tbeir (dm relies, )mt neither s<‘verity nor 
g(*nfieiiess could iirev.iil to foii‘i* a form of r«*Iigion 
ujioii an unwilling jK*ople. His la'^t ymirs wcie 
clouded also by domestie sorrows. His eldest son, 
an ollicer in tin", army, was kilbsl in a duel ; the. 
second passed from 'rrinity ('ollcge to become tin* 
favourite eonijianion and s(*cretar\' to Jiuckiiigbam, 
and died a f(".\v days b(*fore bis fatb(?r, Tlie three 
danglitiu’s of Ids st^coml wife aloiu* sniwived liini. 
Ho died at fdsbnrii after a ten days’ f<*vcr, 1/Uh 
August 1007, and w.as biiricsl in tin*, choir of tlu^ 
catbcdral at Dromore, largely rebuilt by iiia own 
iniiidficeiice. 

Jeremy Taylor’s b(*auty of person corresjumded 
to the beauty of Ids cliaiaclcr and the largci cliarity 
of his teinner. Good portraits are ahiindant, 
several lie Idm.self gave as frontispieetjs to his 
writings; one of tlie best hangs in All Souls 
College, Oxford. Bishop Ilcber endorses Parr’s 
descrintion of Hooker as the obj(*ct of onr rever- 
etuje, Barrow' of our admiration, hut Jeremy Taylor 
of our love. He w'as above all thiiig.s a preacdier, 
and that especially of personal Iioliriess. The 
thread of ideas is ever clear and simple under- 
neath all Ids cxuocraiit fullness and the stately' 
march of his sentences, and though it is dillicult to 
conceive of a congregation capable of followdng his 
argument and illustration in their full detail, all 
the ^ liaste and indistinctness of argument, the 
quaint, pedantic, and even grotesque irrelevances 
of illustration are fused together into harmony' in 
the orator’s slowing earnestness and fire. No 
j)oet ev'er excellod Jeremy Taylor in exquisite feel- 
ing for the sights and sounds of nature ; he has no 
rival in lofty and impas.sioned prose save Milton 
alone — ‘Most eloquent of divines,’ say's Coleridge, 


‘had 1 said of men, Cicero would forgive me, and 
Demostlicnes nod assent.* 

Tlu* first colloctxil iMlition of Ids works was that of 
Bishop Hebcr, w'ith an tAoi’lleut l.ifc (15 vola, 1820 22); 
a rovisod edition by tin* lo v. P. Bden (lOvols. 1847- 
5-1). JSi'C JJtt'rora lit nuii voh iii. (18J18); 

'I’ulloch’s 'I’lir ill Ktiijhiwl in the Seven- 

(rrui/i rtiiturii, vol. i. ; Aiv.lidciicou Farrar iu 

d/n.sVov in l-'iuf. 7’v o/.h;// isVT y, unil Bishop Barry in 
A* .-.s <0 tin lliHi. ('Jinrch, .sio-ies ii. (1878)*, 


I In iH nl (In Enn. .siM'ies ii. (1878)*, 

j stDo nn adjiinwbk- artn.k in llir ijnnrtirh; Ittviv'O for 

l.lulylsn. 

Taylor. » i»HN, the pori,*;i,s liC styh^d 

I Idmsoll, WM-, bi*tn at ( I hiiu o'Uor in Ib.SO, .'ind h<* 

I came a watianiiiii on ihe I’banH s., but, was pressed 
I into the naval si“j \ ice ,aml s»’r\<‘d al tin* siogi* of 
(‘adiz. He e(*ib*et<‘(l tor m;in\ vears for tin* lieu 
tena-Tit of the 'J'owor bis pt'M(uidti> of wine fiom 
all ships wldeb b!'oii;.';li t wino up lie* 'i'liiuin*s, 
V lien 1 1)<* jobMilioii bro)v(^ nut in 1012 'I'av loi- b'ft. 
l.niiibm for ( )\i’oi (1, wlieio In* knpL :i public lamso, 
wlueli In* a ftorw'ai ils ••.‘la f iij) for anot lier in Bomioii, 
and li(‘ie li<* hawked 1 lu^ do^g(Mel which lie wiaite. 
lb* jioifonucd some fantastic feats of lowing, biiL 
the eidi f «'\(‘nt'Of bis lib* was his jonrnev «>n foot 
from k*)ndon bMinbnigli ( 1 Itli .Inly b'Ub Aiign-.t 
ItilS). B«*n Jnnson llmiiglit tin* W'atau’ po<‘|,’s 
iril(*nlioii w;is to biirl(‘sipn* bis own jourm'V, yet 
wben be met bim <ai la ilb be gav <* bim a ]>iee(M>f 
gold to drink bis be.altb in I'aigltiiid. 'I’aylm 
tje-sciibed Ids jouriM\\ in Ids Ptnniltss 
I (lOlS); other books of the same kind wa*ie liis 
j Tnn'ils it! titrnmjtn' (lt)l7) anil lln I*rtti,st' of 
cf, ;i stoiy of a vov .age from London t(j 
t Jinu'nborougb in Kent iu a laown paper boat 
(lOlSb He died in lO,")!. Ta.vlors works were 
piiblisbed under tlu* title of .1// t/ir WorLfs of ilohn 
J\t}i[tir ihv Wnirr jHH'f . ht inif fu'.i f i/ antf f It ret' in 
n nj/ii/rr { folio). His poems are not, destitute 
of natural Immour, abounding with tin* low*, jing- 
ling wit vvldeli jMf'vailed in the reign of .lames L, 
and wbieli too often bordei(*d upon bombast and 
nonseiisi*. Allibom*'s JJir/ion/frf/ coniains a list of 
l.*>8 articles w rit ten by the M’ater poet. Tlu*. best 
ri'print of Ids woiks is a complete cditiuii issued by' 
the Sjjcii.ser Society* ( iStiS 78). 

Taylor, X.\'rHANii:b Wh.mam, preaelier and 
theologian, was born at New Milfoid, f ’onnectient, 
‘23d .June IT-Sli, studied at Vab*, beeanu* ptistor of a 
Congregjiti(»nal (*liiireb at New* Haven in ISI‘2, 
and in 182‘2 became profe.ssor of Theology* in Vale 
Gollegc, whene he taught until his death, 10th 
March 185.8. In iiumerons s(*inions, l(*ctnres, and 
essay's lie maintained w'liat from his pastoivil charge 
liecame kn(»w’ii as the ‘New' llav(*n theology,’ long 
assailed as lievetieal. This system, a softening of 
the traditional Calvinism of New Kngland, main- 
tained the doctrine of iiainriil ability, and deid<*d 
total depravity*; .sin is a voluntary action of the 
sinner; out thci'e is, derived from Adam, a bias or 
tcmlcnvy to sin, which is not itself sinful. His 
works w'ere edited in 5 vols. by* Ids sou-in law, Dr 
Noah Porter ( 1858 50). 

Tuylor, PmJ.ii* Meadow's, Indian ndndnis- 
trat(W .and author, was born at Liverpool ‘25th 
September ISOS, held a mereantib* jiost in Calciitt.a, 
but obtained a commission iu the army of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, whom he served from 1826 
as administrator of various large* territories, one of 
tliein the tributary' state of Sheiainir. In this 
capacity he show'ed marvellous insight, tact, and 
kindliness, estahlisldng order and justice in place 
of mere barbarous tyranny*, and maintained peace 
daring the mutiny' of 1857. The British government 
gave liim charge of some of the ceded districts ; 
in 1866 ho retired colonel and C.S.I. ; and he died 
at Mentone, 13th May 1876. He left vivid pictures 
of Indian history, life", and manners iu his romances, 
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Confessions of a Thug (18.39; new e<J. 1858) ; 
Tippoo Sultnun (1840) ; T/trrt (the story of Sivaji, 
1865); Ealph Daindl (1865); Scetw {\H73) ; ami 
A Noble Queen { 1878). See his Story of my Life, 
edited hy his dau^^Iiter ( 1877 ; new ed. 1881 ). 

Taylor, K(^wland, Marian martyr, was a 
native of Kotlilmry in Noi thuiii}>f>rland, nml 
Mtmlied at Camhritlge, takiiij' Ills LL. II in 1550 
and Lli. n. in 1554. Cranmer, to wiioin he was 
domestie ohaidain, ^^avo him the reotory of IJiul- 
lei^'h in Sullolk ( 1.34 1), and he subse<[iiently hec.ame 
archdiNUHin of Exeter ( 1551 ) and a canon of Roches- 
ter. Under Mary ho was im|)ii.sone<I as a heretic j 
for more than a twelvemonth in tlie Kinj^’s Jlcncli, 
and on 8th Eehrnary 1.555 was Inirne^l mvir Ilad- 
leigh. See Cooper’s A the mo Cunttibriyicuscs ( 1858 ). 

Tliylor, TiroM \s, ‘the IMatonist,* was born in 
London, 15th May 1758, went three years to St 
Vaiil’s Selio«)l, next stinlied mathematics and 
classics under private tea<‘hers, but, betwixt an 
iruprmlent inaniage and the ]»iiich of poverty, 
found it impossilde to renliso his dream <if com- 
pleting his stiidies at Ab(‘rdeen with a view to the 
ministry, ami entered Lubbock’s bank as a clerk. 
Hut he still found six hours in every <l.ay for stinly, 
and at leri‘_;tl» left his d(\sk to teach* private pupils 
and fill the olliee of assistant-secretary to the 
Soci(*ty for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
During his last forty years he lived in a sm.all 
house at Walworth, immersed in Elato and tlio 
Elatonist ])hi!osophers, and iiartly supported by a 
gift of CUM) a year from Nlr Miweditli, a retired 
tradesman with id(»as, and here he died, November 
I, IS:C>. His lifty woiks imdude translations of 
the Hymns of Orpheus, and parts of the works of 
l*l()tiiiUM, Eroclus, Eausauias, vXpuhdus, Maximus 
Tyrius, the (in‘(*k matluMiiat iciuns, laiublielius, 
Hierocles, Eoiphyry, i'i.c., be^^i<leH complete trausl.a- 
tioiis of Ehito (nine, however, <»f the Dialogues by 
Eloyer SY<leidiain, 5 vols. 1804) and Aristotle (11 
vols. 1806 12). ISlr \W E. A. Axon in a biographi- 
cal and biblh>^raphical sketch (privately printed, 
l8fK)) gives a list of f<»rty-eight b<K)ks, but aoes not 
include The S/u'r/t of All Eclifjious (Amst. 1790), 
which expresses his strange polytheistic ereod. 

TliyIor« Tom, journalist and playwright, was 
born in 1817 at Sunderland, and ])assed from the 
Grange Seliool therein 18.31 totJl.asgow University, 
ami thence in 1857 to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated ,as third classic in 1840, ami 
was elected to a fellowship, Erofessor for two 
years of Kiiglisli language and literature .at T’lii- 
versity f’ollegi\ London, he was called to the bar 
of the Inner Tem]»lo in 1845, for a short time 
travelloil tin! northern circuit, and fnmi 1S50 to 
1872 was lirsl assistant secretary and secretary to 
the Ikiaril of Health, and then secretary to the 
L<M!aI (tovcrnmciit Act Olliee. Eroni 1846 oinvards 
he wrote or adapted npwanls t)f a linndred |>i(*ecs 
for the stage, of which may he imnitioneil Our 
Auierivnu Cnusl)i^ Still Wuters Eun Jh'cp^ The 
Tivket of Jji'urr Mun^ and Tuu'xt A.vc atui Crown, 
He also editctl the autobiographies of Haydon .and 
l<eslie, completed the hitter's Life and Times tf 
Eeyuo/ds\ translated JUtlltfds iiud Sauysof ilrittuuy 
(1865), ami in 1874 sueect'ded Shirh*y Hrooks as 
editor of Tuneh. lie died at Waiidswortli, 12th 
July 1880. 

Taylon William, ‘of Norwich,* m-os born 
there in 1765, the only son of a rich Unitarian 
merchant, and was eilncatcd at Ealgrave by Mrs 
Harbauld’s hnslwiinl. At fourteen he entered Iiis 
father’s couMting-hoiisc, but next year wjis sent 
on the first of two visits To the C^)ntincnt, where he 
masterod Enmeh, Italian, and, more especially, 
German. The Ercnch Uevolution at once imloc- 
triuated him witli democratic ideas ami liegan the 


rum of Ills father H business, M'hich by 1811 was 
completed bv American ‘ repudiation ’ and a stock- 
broker’s bankruptcy ; Tnylorhad meanwliile turned 
wholly from commerce to literature. His is the 
credit of introducing to English reot-lci-s the poetry 
and drama of (ieriyany, mainly through criticisms 
and Iraiislations contributed to jieriodicals, and 
collected in bis Historic Surrey oj Gcrmitn Voetry 
(3 vols. 182S 30). Other ’works by Jiinl ’W'cre 
English Synonyiks Discrinunuied (1813) and a Life 
of F, Sayers, M.D. (1823). He died at Norwich 
in March 1836. George llorn>w, hi.s jm]»il in (ier- 
' man, lias skctcluHl in Laccuyro Ills philosophy, 
.scepticism, and inveterate tobacco smoking ; anti 
his corres])omlence with Southey, Scott, Mackin- 
ttKsh, Gotlwiii, iJiic. is given in J. W. Kobberds’ 
memoir of his Life and J Corks (2 vols. 1843). 

Tliylor* ZAfiiAUV, a distinguislicd general and 
t>vclftli pri'sitleiit of tlie I'nitetl States, was born in 
Orange County, Virginia, 24th coi-yriKht h. tt s. 
September 1784. His father had by J. b. Lii.piucott. 
been a colonel in the war of imle- compnuy. 
pemlenee, ami rcmovetl to Kentucky in 1785, sett- 
ling near Louisville. Here Zachary livetl on a 
plantation until 1808, Mdien he entered the army 
as lieutenant. Tn 1812 as captain lie comm.amit'd 
Eorfc IJarrismi on the Wal>asli, and in Septemhm* 
with only lifty men, two-thirds of whom were on 
the sick-list, successfully defemh'd that po.st against 
a huge body of Indians. After fiirtlier service on 
the north-western frontier 3’aylor became major, 
but at the close of the war being reduced to a 
captaincy lie resigueil his commission. He mjis 
soon ndnstated and again emploveil ag.aiust tlie 
Indians, and in 1852 fought with Hlack Hawk, 
the noted <*hief of Illinois. In 1856 3’aylor, now 
colonel, was ordere,! to J^’huida, where previous 
eommamhus had sulleied in ie])utation from their 
vain attempis to .subdue tin* troublesome Seminoh's. 
3’avlor had the goo<l fortune to def(*ai the savages 
at Okeechobee Swiimp on ChiistmaH Day 1837, and 
ilms won the brev»*t of hrigailier-genoral. In 1840, 
being placed in command of the army in th(‘ south- 
west, he removeil his family to a phiiitaiion at 
Eaton Kouge, Louisiana. 

When Texas was annexed in 184.5 its western 
houmlary M as n«)t delim.Ml, and IMexico still claimed 
the uiiinhahited disirii't betwe*!ii the Hio Grande 
and tlie Nue<‘es. Taylor, being oixlered to defend 
3’exas from invasion, sailed from New Orleans to 
(^)rpus Cliristi, wlime In* gatlnux'd a force of 4000 
regulars. Thougli M'ell aware that President Polk 
wisheii liim to occupy the disjmted district, he 
wouhl not cross the \nci*es until express orders 
eaine in M.irch 1846. Ho then niarchea to the Kio 
(Jraiide and ereeted Eorb Hrown opposite the Mexi- 
can town of Matamoros. The Mexicans ordered 
him t»> retire, and upon tiis refusal cro.ssed tlie Hio 
Grande to drive him out. Their action enabled 
Prcsitleiit Polk to ilechirc that the United St.ates 
had been invatlcd, and to call for volunteers to repel 
the foe. Hut the battles of Palo Alto .and Kesaca 
de la Ealma on the 8th and 9lh of May drove the 
Mexicans hack, and ’Fay lor following seized Mata- 
moros. 33ie volunteers did not come to bis aid 
until September, when he m.arclied to Monterey, 
.and after a severe struggle raptured it on the 24tii. 
After seven M'eeks' vain waiting for more troo|»s 
the march >va.s resumed. The city of Victoria wa.s 
occupied on Deeetnhcr 29, hut the line of com- 
munication M^as found too long for the mcagi’e 
force, while Eolk’s Democratic administration, fear- 
ing the rising fame of Taylor, who was a Whig, 
crippleil liini hy withholding reinforeoinents. 

Taylor was already falling hack to Monterey 
when his ia*gnlars M’ere taken from him to form 

g arb of the new expedition imdTer General Scott, 
anta Anna, the ablest Mexican general, learning 
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of Taylors weakened condition, hdieved Uiat witk 
ins 21, 000 veterans he could crusli the 5000 Aiiicri- 
cau volunU*erK, After a maicli of huiidretlw uf 
miles, he ovei'took Taylor near the niouiitain-piiNS 
of Buena Vista. Availing liim.self <»f its natural 
advaiita<4:es, 'Taylor on the 22d ol Fehruarv lSt7 
completely repulsed tiio Mexicans wiih a Ions 
tlirice as j:jrea.t as his own. in llu- loliowiiijLC 
NovLuTiber (Heiieral 'I’aylor letiiin -d hunie and v*as 
receivctl with enthusijustic expo of popular 

favour. In dune 1S48 the conv c»ii ion of the 
oarty, passin^^ by its »rcat p<ilith a1 leadois, selei icd 
him as the ciimlid.ate for I lie pie.'-idcncv. A few 
Free Soilers refused (o su[)}»ort him as heinp^ a 
slaveho!<Ier, l>ut liis ch.nrnchT, inciicalc<I li\ ihe 
sohiiqnet of ‘ I'onid* Ihvidy,’ einlea rod liini to 

tlie masses, lie was tiinniplianlK 4‘lec(('d in No- 
vemlier and inan;nnraLed in (he follow in;^ M;n<-h. 
The (lerce st,rn;jj;^le ovn-r the «*\lensi«ni t)f slaNiiy 
ti> the iiewly'accpjii eil tenitory had he;.'iin. 'Th“ 
con;.jress wa.s l>emo'n atie and o]»po>e(] | he admis- 
sion of Califoinia as a. free stale, while iliepi.-i 
dent fa\ ouied it. 'To a^ (‘it tlie I lireaimn d danyn 
to the Fnion Ileniv Flay introdneecl Jiis fanmns 
compromise, hieh calh-d lorth a si oim y di '(‘ii-.-ion. 
Taylor lemaimMl /ii in and inqiari in 1, iIioulIi hi-' 
son-in-law Jidlerson I)a\ is \>as I lx* leader (d' (!i(‘ 
extreme, pro slave! y fa(‘ti(»n. llefore .a deeisioii was 
reached in con^^ress I’l-e.sideni 'Taylor died eiuldeiily 
of bilious fever, Dili July iNoO, 

(.lenc'ral 'Taylor was of inediiiui Inuithl, sfoul and 
Hwarlhy. IF.* was jdain in inaiineis and sjieeeh, 
and i‘,ar<']i‘ss in <li<!ss ; lie ran'l.v won* unitorin, and 
often sat sideways on Iiis lioi'-i'. Ilis aldliiyasa 
commander is shown by liis nnvaiviiti^ sneeess in 
battle, and is alF'sted by (h«neral (Jtanl, who‘'erv('d 
under liini as limitenanl. 'Thoii':;!! 'Ta v lor liad lahen 
little jiart in jiolilical sliih', he eanied oil' the pii/** 
which o|(*at party leaders faih’d to win. As pn*,-i- 
ilent he sliowed liinis<df a tine promoter of liis 
country's welfari'. '^Tliere, aie I Jve^ h\ Fro.sl (JS4S), 
Fry and Conrad (1848), an lO. O. Howard ( i.sij2). 

Tliyport, a wat<*rin,Lr-)>lac(‘ and pidice-hnnth of 
Fife, on the, south side of the mitraina* of the l^'irth 
of 'Tav, ()p]>osil(» Ih'ou^hly Ferry and 3A 

miles K. liy S. of Dundee ; po]!. ( 11)01 ) JJ'io. 
Tchad, TiAKK. Seo'TSAI). 

Tchclyiiskiii. See ('iiKi.vrsKix. 

TclierUask (Old T eherka,>hh a town of South 
Russia, formerly the eapilal of the Don ( ‘o‘'.'>acIvs, 
on the ri^ht hank of the Don, l‘J iiiilcs S. of 
Novotcherlvasli {(j.v. ), the ju'e.srnt eapital. Fop. 
15,000. — 'JVuiEKivASY, or TchkiOvAsk, a town of 
Russia, 100 miles hy rail fSK. of Kiel!', on tlie 
Dnieper. l*op. 15,470. 

Tcherkcsscs. See Circassia ns. 

Tohernavoda, a town of Roumfluia On the 
Danube, coimocteil w'itli Kustendji by rail, and 
having over the Danube a great btccl cantilever 
bridge 2878 metres long. Fop. 5000. 

Tcherilil^oflV ChernO-JoV, capital of a Rus- 
sian government, 85 miles NF. of Kielf ; pop. 10,000. 

Tchcriiozcm* See Black Earth. 
TcliciriiyslMV^sk.y» Nikolai (Iavhilovitcu 
( 1S28 89), nihilist. See Nihilism. 

Tcliiiktchls. Siberia. 

Tea {Camellia thef/cra, GrifT. ) is a plant of the 
genua Camellia (q.v.), natural order Ternslrocnii- 
ace®, of which there are two well- copyriubt isto i« u.s. 
known varieties: (1) C. theifera^ by j. b. Lippmcwu 
var. assamiraj or Assam tea ; and cumpniy. 

(2) C. theifera, var. sinensis, or China tea. There 
is no evidence that tea is wild in any part of 
China, The only part of the world wliere tea i.s 
really known to grow wild is in the forests of 


A^sain. 'rii»' A.^snm variety • known in* ' indi 
geimus’ tea, is a tree of vigorous gniwth attaining 
a lieighL of ilO to 40 feet, with a leaf from 8 lo 
10 inches in Icuglli. 'The China variety is a com- 
paratively stunted slinib. though hardier, growing 
|(» :i height of 12 to 15 feet, with a rounder leaf 
aliout ,‘i\ itielies in length, and cal> x covcicil 

with .M»ft .>-Iimt iiaiis. 'TlK'.'^e two varieties have 

j exulted in a hyhiid whieh comlnoes the hardy 
eharaeie! of th(" t hiiia with the (»titcr features of 
the iinligenou.-., now Iarg«‘Iy eiiltiv;a«'d on the hills 
of Tixiia and t\‘vlnii. and Uiiow n as ‘hvhrid- 

\s-am.’ At- low e!e\ at w Ih-h* I lie eiimate is 
|jo{)iea,l the iudigfuioii ol a hvlnitl nearly 
appmaelimg it, is prcteried. It prohahle that 
th«' < Miine-'C variel \ i:, llie imligciiniis. changed l»y 
cliiiiate and cull iva,t imi. 'I’lie hybrid ^ \ai\ uiuch 
in proilue,! i and tlie plaiilei is eaieful in 

^eh*el^ng a giiod strain, w liieli grows and ioliale.'i 
tieely w i I liout. seed j jej. 'I'he le am’ln s ac‘ smooth. 
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China Ti'a [Camtlftn th»!ftrn), young slioot wdth 
Ilowars: o, fruit. tl''-*Olvy uiid ■J'riiiicn.) 


The leaves are serrati'd ainl liave a bright shining 
siirf.'iee, are ratlau' thin, hut often tough ana 
leatlieiy. Tlie Jlowers are oflmi lia.inlsonie, usually 
wliite, and are about 1| in. in diametci- ; sometimes 
solitary, sonietinie.s chistcred in masses ; they have 
very sliort llower-stalks or no stalks at all. The 
fruit is rather short, of a leathery or woody con- 
.si.slency ; <lry, not fleshy. Inside it is divided into 
three to live tluee-cidled chambers. Liiimeus gave 
the name Thca sinensis lo the ('hiiiese variety of 
the tea-plant, but afterwards made two species, 
7'. bohea and 2\ viridis, under the impression that 
black and grccui tea were tlie luoducts of different 

I daiits. JMr Fortune was the first to show tliat 
»oth kinds of Ic.a were made from the same slinih. 
Tlie Chinese name for tea Is tcha, in the Fuh-lvieii 
dialect te or teh. 

Tlie tea jilaiit will flourish in all jmrts of the 
tjojdcal and suljtropical zones wliere tlie rainfall 
i» over 60 inches ami eveuly distributed through- 
out the year. In Ceylon (hit. T N.) it grows 
from .sea-levcl to an altitude of 7000 feet. At a 
low elevation tlie growth of the plant is more rapid, 
but ill time the higli-growii lea seems to produce 
as much leaf as the average of low-country estates, 
while the tea is of more delicate flavour, thougli 
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inferior in Htninj^th. At Darjeeling (27® 3' N. lat. ) it 
grows at 70()0 feet above sea-level. In China and 
Jfi])an it is (niltivated to the 40th degree N. lat. 
At Auckland, New Zealand (36“ 60' S. lat.), it 
grows in the Domain ganlcns. At Natal (30“ 8. 
lat.) it is regularly cultivated, and the tea is of 
good llavour and strength. One circumstance, how- 
ever, rules the successful i»ro<hictioii of tea— the 
juice of labour. Uoughly speaking, it may be sahl 
to take the labour of one man a day to produce 
a pound of tea. In (Njylon the daily pay of a 
coolie man is 8d., child leii and women being 
j»ai<l from 4d. to Cd. Hence it is evhlent that no 
country where labour is dear can comjjete with 
countries like India, Ceylon, Java, and China, 
M'hete labour is cliea|). 

'I’he tea-plant is not particular as to soil, but it 
succeeds best on new forest-land containing ]>lenty 
of liiimus. Hells of forest should be left for shelter 
in windy situations, and a reserve of forest for 
lirewooil and limlier for diesis is Jiiost important. 
If the machinery in the tea factory c‘an be driven 
by watei power a great ei'onomy is elleetetl by 
saving fuel. As is the case willi cacao, coirec, and 
other economic jdaiits, tea grown <m rich alluvial 
soil is strougm* lhau tea grown on juiorer land, 
though the latter is often of more delicate llavour. 
Tea faK'-tories range in ^ a^,lue fiom JL‘*2()0 to several 
thousand jionnds ; some are lighted by electric 
light. Tea making goes on night and day in the 
busy seasons. 

(^i/tirafwn . — The cb‘arlng is maide by cutting 
tin* undergrowth with heaivy socket-knives, after 
wliich tlie forest- trea*s are felled an<l the hugest 
brauidies IojummI ; six weeks aftorwairds the wood 
is luiriuMl. In ('eylon this is done hy contract for 
20 rupees per a<‘ie. Tea is planted in rows from 
3.^ to 6 feet apairt, with a similar distance, liotweeii 
the idaints ; 4 \ 4 fc'ct being a favourite distance, 
which gives 2722 plants to the acre. The tea-seed 
is sauiked in waiter, and lahinted in shaded nursery 
heals; wlu'ii (lie plaints are ahamt 4 indies high 
tlia'y are transplanted to the holes in wet weather 
tliiring the monsoaui.s. When plaint.s are scairce the 
seeal may be saiwn at st/iko in the boles, but 
imrsmy plants are generally preferred. The deair- 
ing is roaded and draineal as .samii os pos.sihle. 
On the ridi ab*t*|) soils of Assam inainuring is 
Halt praictised. In Ceylon the favourite manures 
are cattle-alung, castau-eaiko, bones, nitrogenous 
mauure.s, and tliose which contain potash. When 
llie plants have been in the ground about fifteen 
ta) eighteen monlhs they are cut down to 10 
or 12 inches ; this makes them spread, and 
strengthens the growth of the branches. In about 
two months the more vigorous shoots are iii|i]>ed 
baa'k below the secamal la?af, thus taking otl the 
terminal leaf-lmd and fust and second leaves, 
which makes the axillary bud at the base of 
the third leaf ilevdop a fre.sli shoot. At first 
jducking is rather a matter of pruning than of 
gaining leaf, hut as the trees become stronger the 
plucking becomes more regular and lieavier. At 
about three years the bush is again cut down to 
some 15 inelies Hat acros.s, so as to leave two 
joints of new wood above the last pruning. In 
sub.ser|uent primings all bark-bonijd wood must be 
removed, along witli whinpy brandies which do 
not ‘ flush ’ O'- develop fresli shoots. The jducking 
is done with the thumh-nail, and the leaf must on 
no account be torn oil*. Only the youngest and 
most tender leaves are plucked ; and the younger the 
leaf, the liner the lea. The largest leaves used are 
never more than 2i inches long. The estate must 
be plucked in regular rotation every ten days or 
a fortnight. When tea is flushing well a good 
coolie can bring in from 20 to 30 lb, of green leaf in 
a day. 


In China the cultivation of tea is very different 
from the Indian and Ceylon system. Tliere are no 
large gardens, the tea being grown in small fields 
and on hillsides. The leaf is plucked from the 
latter part of April to the end of October. The 
small farmer imports coolie labour for the purpose 
from the more populous districts. Tlio grower 
does not manufacture the leaf himself, but sells it 
green in the local market at the nearest* head 
village. Tlie gredn leaf is bought by the agents of 
Cbine.se capitalists, >i’bo have hong.s where they 
manufacture and pack the leaf. The finest pick- 
ings are described ns lir.st clioji, the next a.s second 
chop, and so on. The hong-man ships the tea in 
boat.M, and sends it down the rivers uninsured. 
Hefore the tea i.s exported it lia.s to jniy the imperial 
Cliiuesc customs exjiorb tliity, which amounts to 
l^d. the pound ; the hdvin duty is nearly as heavy. 

Cliincse teas may be classified thus : Clonings or 
black leaf tea.s are grown in the north of (Uiina, 
and shipped from Hankow and Shanghai. They 
come from the following districts: Ningchow- 
(mostly bought for Hns.sia), Kintuek, Keeniiin 
(shijijMMl chiefly to England), Kntoan, Icliang, 
On iiack, Oonam, Oonfa, Ey Eing, Cheong-sow-kai, 
Hollow, Siangtam. (Ireen leas arc shipped from 
Shanghai, ami consist of (lunjxiwdcr, Imperial, 
Hyson, Young Hyson, and 'I’wankay. Kai.sows or 
Hed leafs are grown farther sontli, and arc shipped 
from E'oo CMiow. The diirercnt kimls whieh take 
their names from the districts in which they are 
grown are Seuinoo, Panyoiig, Paklnni, Pakliiig, 
Eailrao, Sarvinie, Siicy Knt. From Eoo ('how- are 
also shii»i>e(l Souchongs, which are a distinct kind 
from (‘ongous, ami are j>rincipa]ly drunk in Ger- 
many and Austria. Eancy leas, consisting of 
Oolongs, E'lowmy Pekoes, and Scented Orange 
Pekoes, are cxporlcd from Foo Chow. Canton 
exports Congous called New-rnakes, Scented 
(\‘nM‘rs, and Scented Orange Pekoes. 

'fho I’nited States ami Canada consume nearly 
all lea exported from Jajian, the estimated supjily 
in ISfll being 47,00(1,000 lb. The teas exported 
from Japan are of light cbaracter, ino.stly Oolongs 
and green.s. 'fhe total quantity of tea imported 
into the Pniteil States wa-s, in 1888 89, 79,675,984 
lb., and in 1889-90, 83,880,829 lb. 

MaHu/itrfmr . — The lir.st jnocess is to spread the 
preen leaf thinly on hessian trays in the withering 
bouse, where it is ex|>o.sed to a free enrrerit of air — 
a very iniiKntant ojjeration, which take.s from 
12 to 48 hours. When the leaf is lough and flaccM, 
like an ol<l kid glov<‘, it is ready for rolling. With- 
ering is assisted hy fans w hieh circulate currents of 
dry air. The old or C3iinose system of rolling w’a.s 
to place the withered leaf on a table where it was 
rolled hy hand to ami from the coolie till the juice 
W’tvs expressed ami the leaf well twdsted ; this took 
about 20 minutes to do. The Chinese accomplish 
this jiartly by' the dirty' process of treading. Now' 
this process is performed hy' macliinery, and in 
India and Ceylon tea is not manipulated after 
plucking. In Jackson's ‘Excelsior* and ‘Kapid* 
tea-rolling machines in general use in India and 
Ceylon the leaf is rolled betAveen two superjiosed 
nlate.s of bard wood or polished granite, actuated 
oy crank.s which give tnom a compound circular 
or eccentric motion. Tlie.se machines are driven 
by steam or W'ater power, but there is a smaller 
roller for liand power. Hoth the ‘Excelsior* and 
‘ Kapid * rollers are capable of taking a charge of 
from 240 to 300 lb. of Avitbered leaf, they effect 
a great saving in laliour, do the work far more 
thoroughly than by hand or foot pressure, and 
ensure perfect cleanliness. Some planters sift the 
rolled loaf through sieA'es Avith ^-inch meshes and 
re-roll the leaf wTiich is too large to pass through. 
Considerable diversity of opinion exists as to 
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whether tea shouhl 1»(» roIJed lightly <ir hard : the 
former gives a prettier tea witlj more of (he golden 
‘tip;’ the latUii* gives a stronger liquor, and the 
tea keeps Ix'tter, The roUetl h‘af is now leady foi 
fermentation, an operation requiring close attention. 
It is placed in drawers or on talnes nml oovciimI. 
The state of the \V(^ath(>r hastens or Kdards the pro- 
ce.ss ; in hot dry weatlior (he leaf v ill he suilieiendy 
fenuejfted or oxidised in ‘JO iniii(i1«‘s, iji eoM wet 
weathcM- it may take hours, ^\llle^<‘ver th<‘ leaf 
assumes a bright copper colour it must he tired ; 
over-ferm(3ntation is a fatal error. 'I’he ditVenue-e 
hetween )»lack and gieen t(‘as is simply this : if the 
tea is lired immediaUdy after rolling it is gieeii tea, 
if it is fermenletl it becomes black lea. 'i’lic old 
system of liriug was to have inm gauze trays lifting 
ON er V’^-shaped cliula furiuiees alxuU 30 incites higlu 
and to dry the ti'a »)ver cliaicoal hr('s, 2S't>w dr\ ing 
is done (juicker and Ixdler by machines foi tlie 
jmrpJise, smdi as the ‘Siroeeo,’ consist ing of a. stove 
jiorlioii afid <Irwng eliaml>er, fhrougli ^\llie|l a 
powcjful air (Uirirmt ])asses ; and by (his nnvins (he 
w(»t lea.f is dried tlmrouglily in 0 to S minutes. 
Other macliin<*s are known as (he * Iliitannia ’ atul 
the ‘ Desiee.itor. ' .laekson’s ‘ \'ietori;i‘ and ‘llril* 
aunia ' <lrieisare higlily KSMimineiided, ainl llrown’s 
tlc.siceator is well sjjokeu of in <'<‘\lori. After tiling 
the marinfa.etur(i is eoinplete, nrnl tin* lea is what 
is known as ‘ uuassoi led,’ wliich coiil.iins all tho 
<li(leient gii'nlesinto which le;i usually separated. 
Ill this slate it is a most excellent tea for drinking, 
hut it is eustonnirv to sort it into ditlerent grades 
l)cfoi«3 simdiiig it to market. 'I’lie old system of 
doing this was by using hand sieves of dill'erent si/.<“s. 
The ‘dust ’ was (ak<‘n out by tin.* iim'st sieve; tim 
‘broken jickoe’or linest ami youngest h*af by the 
next; the ‘ ]»ekoe ’ by a siev<‘ with wider nu'shes ; 
the ‘ [le.koe souchong' by 1h(» m^xt larger; if 
‘souchong' is made a still huger nn*shed sieve is 
employed. Sorliughy hand sieves is still done in 
small facloi'ies, hut in large factori(‘s maehineiy is 
used. Jac'kson’s ‘ Kureka, comhim'd tea .sorting 


7s. to *24s. per Ih, ; in 1775 the consumption wa.s 
rMSIS.fKXI Ih. ; in I SOI, Jd, 730,150 Ih. In 1840dM) 
the eoiisumpt ion in the I'liited Kingthmi has been 
(1840) 32,(XKMMMJ Ih., (IS50 ) 51,000,000, (18(>0) 
77, (KM), 000, (1870) M0,r>tit),3‘M>, (J880) 158, 571, (HK), 
( ltM)l ) J55.SJt.hl V ; and it 1ms increased fnmi J JJ 
Ih. pei head in )s|n lo ti Ih Ih. in lOOJ. In 1840 
the duly was Js. J{d. (h r lli. ; iji 1S5S, Is. 5d. [Hjr 
Ih. ; ill i.S(»5, (id.; ami since Ispt)^ 4»l. jM*r Hi. 

.About 1S‘20 (lie jilant. was discovtued wild in 
Assam, and was again noticed in 18*2.3. The 
alttujlion oi the l\a-i India (‘mn)»an\ liaving been 
called to llie expediency oi iniuMlming tea into 
India, a i-ommission was seni (<» t liimi in is.'tl for 
tills purpose. !l was, ji(twe\er, leealled w Inm 1 )r 
f 1 1 illtl h ;uid hr Wallislj proved if'a to hi' glowing 
wild in t'pper Assam hetween the Naga and 
Ali-hmec mounlains on I he nppei pail of the 
Jtialjniapnr 1 a. Ilivei-. 'The .'•ame \ ear tlic Company 
commemed th** imliisfiv at Kumaoii willi plants 
hiamglif. from China. In IVCi tiie tiisl gaiden in 
Assam was opeited at laiclvimpmi', fioni which a 
small <|uanlily uf tea uas sent to l-'aightiid in 1838, 
In IStUlhe Assam 'I'c.a < 'ompany was started, and 
! in 1S43 Indian u-a oileual for sale in [.lOiidon 
■ hdcticd from J^. hd. to ‘C. per ]h. d’he lirsi gardim 
of iiidigcnmi - te.i was planted by th<* Assam Cone 
pany in Jsio, and the valm* (»!’ tJi'* varietv \va.s 
gradually UM ogni-ed ; ihmigli laige quantities of 
CMiiiia plants ami seed \\«‘ve impmted in 1S4S and 
3 Sol. 'I'lie indijstiv in iis cailv days ]>as.sed 
tliniugh many \ ici^.-iiudes, 1ml the v crance of 

those engaged in I he enll i\ alion was attended by 
success, d'here were in IPU), 5JI,7h7 acres under 
t(‘a enllivation in India, tin' h‘a«ling dist riels hedng 
Assam, Cacliar, Sv Ihet , haijeeling, honars at the 
j tool of the I>;n jeeling Ihlls, hehia him, Kumaoii, 

; and Kangra, ( hota .\agpme, (’hiliagmig, the Neih 
' gherrv Hills, ami 'rravamaui*. hxpori of tea from 
India (v<‘ar ending .31st .March ISSh), hO.hhO, 110 
111.; (1SS7) 80,557, .321) 11». ; (1888) SS,t)SJ,;Hh lb.; 

( ISSO) !)l>.3.39,SdS 11.. ; (ISl)l) lOl ,1)U.3 ,(m5 11>. ; (11301) 


and cutting macliine’ is in genmal fa^'om•. Hcfoie 
the final packing tln^ Cai is taken from the bins in 
which it is kept and ie-di i<vl t<» exptd tiny moisture 
which it may have ahsorhed from the atmosphere. 
It is then weighed into lea«l-limal chests, half- 
chests, or boxes, and soldered up, the name of 
the garden is stencilled on tin? packages, and it i.s 
really for export. (3iests usually contain 1(K) Ih. 
of tea, ha1f-clie.sts from 45 to .50 Ih., and lioxes JO 
lb. 'riio ‘ brick lea ’ lueparoil at Hankow for over- 
land exportation to Jvussia is made of tea-dust 
steamed and pressed into crvkt‘s, wliie.U occupy only 
one-sixth of the bulk of loose tea. A coarser kiiut, 
made of tea*hiavcs, stalks, and refuse of the tea- 
dust cakes, is sent to Mongolia, xvherc for use it is 
boiled xvith mutton fat and butter. The liiirmeso 
eat pickled tea with fish, &c. 

liistory. — De (yandolle stcate-s that tea was 
known to the Chinese before 519 a.d. ; a Chinese 
legend says tea was introduceil into China by 
Djarnia, a native of India, about 500 A.D. 
Tea first became known to Europeans about the 
end of the 16th century. Small quantities were 
brought to EnglanjJ early in the 17th century, but 
it was not till about the year 1657 that it began to 
be used as a beverage, when Garraway openerl a 
tea-house in E.xchange Alley ; the jwice tlieii was 
from £10 to £5 per lb. Pepys, writing on 28th Sep- 
tember 1660, s^s ; ‘ I did send for a cup of tee (a 
China drink) of which I had never drank before.’ 
Two j^eurs later he writes : ‘ Home, and there find 
my wife making of tea, a drink which Mr Pellinc 
tho Pothicaiy tells her is good for her cold and 
defiuxions.’ In 1678 the English East India Com- 
pany imported 4713 lb. ; in 1725 370,323 lb. were 
drunk in England ; in 1740 the prices ranged from’ 


! J!)J, 161,860 ih. 

3'ea was iutroiluced iiilo (’♦‘vlmi in 1839. In 
1867 Mr .lames 'Fa \ )oi opened (In* eleariiig on 
LooU‘<)iidur<i for Kciv, l)uii<l:is, vX („’o., hut 

it was not till 1871 75 that tlui cultivation became 
common. On the failure of eolYee from the ‘leaf 
disease' fungus ahoul 1881 and oinvanls there was 
a rush into lea, and (he staple eultivalion of (lie 
colony was change! I . Tii 1867, 10 acres were under 
tea; in 1S77, J7 JO acres ; in 1891, JJ3,(X)0 acres ; in 
1901, 387,000 acve.s. The exports were (1873) ‘23 
Ih.; (1877) J105 Ih. ; (1880) 162,575 Ih. ; (1884) 
2,392,973 Ih. ; (I8SS) 2.3,K‘20,723 ih. ; (I8S0) 

34,346,43-2 ll». ; (1890) 45,390,086 11». ; (1901) 

144,275,608 lb. A.s in Soutlierii Imlia, there is no 
winter in Ceylon and v(‘gelation receives no clieck, 
hence tea is ma»le more or less in every month of 
the year. The crop in Natal is about 300,000 to 
400, 0(X) 111., and is consumed in the colony, Free 
States, and Transvaal. 'Fhe tea is of fair quality 
when made by experienced jdanters, having some- 
thing the character of Ceylon. Java ships tea of 
taking appearance hut often of weak liiiuor. In 
1888-89 tlie export was 7,659,000 Ih., and in 1889 90 
7,056,000 lb. About 70,000 acres are planted. 
China teas were formerly much adulterated with 
foreign leaves, various mineral substances, sand, 
ouartz, magnetic oxide of iron, soapstone, &e. 
These were cleverly made up so as to resemble 
tlie various kinds of tea with starch, and were 
knowm as ‘lie tea.’ Dr Ha.s8all found from 8-32 
to 24*04 per cent, of mineral matter in caper; 
in siftings, 15*32 per cent. ; in gunpow-der, 8-49 
to 33*49 per cent. Infused tea-leaves, redried, 
were also commonly used. Thanks to the care 
taken in tho laboratory at the London Custom 
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Houho, adulteration may bo said to be a tiling of 
the past to the English consumer, as the detected 
teas are not allowed to pass into use in Hritain, 
though they may be again shipped abitmd. Mineral 
inattei^s are, however, still alloweil for facing 
purpos<?s U) the extent of 2 per cent., the object of 
lacing being to improve the apiwnrance of inferior 
tea. 'I'lie substances used are generally l*rus.sian 
blue, indigo, soapstone, ami plumbago. The caper 
tea much used in the midland counties is faecil 
with plumbago. Spurious leaves are easily detected 
by macerating in not water and exaiuiniiig under 
the nneroseo]»e. Although, owing to the increas- 
ing cultivation of lea in Imlia and ('eyloii, the 
amount grown in (’hina has decreased, it is still a 
most important industry, lu ISS.") the total aimmiit 
of tea expoiteil from (.'hiua was lb.; 

in 1S97 it bad falh.ui to ‘jn4,28S,.*iO(> lb., <if wliieli 
30,029, #iH(i lb. went to (lie I nit<‘d Kingdom, 
10H,4H.'3,S(>(> 11). to liussia, 27,718,300 !b. to the 
United Slates, 1.“>,JKVJ,010 lb. to Hon^^-kong, 
4,433,0(X) lb. to Australia, In India in 1807 

tliere were under t<*a <*ul( ivation 423,932 acres, and 
tile value of the lea exiMUled to the United 
Kingdom alone amounted to .l‘."»,4.')0,.’) H . In t'eylon 
in the same yt‘ar the acreiige uinler tea wa.i 
:U»0,000, and the Nulue of its exports to the 
llniteil Kingdom was £.3,728,100, .while in 1878 
the total value of the Ueyloii lea-crop was only 
£ 120 . 

\^’hile in 1S()4 all the tea import(*d into the 
United Kingdom ( sr),799,2.')3 lb.) came from China, 
except 2,800,000 II). fioiu Imlia, and (k'vlon tea was 
unknown till 1880, in 1897, of a total of 2;M,:199,778 
lb. imjiorted and entereil for home eonsumplion, 
17,242,274 II). only uen.* from (’liina. Of the 
lemaiiider, 124, .*),■{ 1, 19 1 lb. were from India, and 
sr),49.‘t,r»:0 ll*. fiom (’eOou. It is satisfai'torv to 
know that markets for Indian and (’ey Ion tea are 
gradually b(*iiig develojxMl with Australia, Kus^ia, 
ISb)rlh Aiucricji, tuid other places. 'Phe largest 
consumers of tea arc', in tin* or)h*r named, Oreat 
Jbitain, Uniti'il States, lJussia, .Australian colonies, 
i’jiiiadti, follou(*d a long way behind hy Holland, 
Germany, Eraiice, Austria- Hungary, ami Oeiimark. 

Chenitst rtf. —As a heverage, the refreshing quali- 
ties of tea are well known. It exhilarates the 
.system, dispelling fatigue and .sleepiiies.s, and 
stimulates the im*ntal power.s. 3’hese i)roperties 
are generally believed to ho due cliietly to the 
active ]>rinciple theine, thougli the evidence on 
this point is not clear. We liml tea in great favour 
w’ith weaik and old persons, also among the poor, 
who find that hy using tea they consume less solid 
fooil. Hut if tea is used to exces.s it produee.s 
tlatulent indigestion, iiiciejiso)! pulsations of the 
heart, aind nervousness ; tlie imagiiuitiou isexcit-ed, 
and sleeplessness follows. 'Phese conditions cause 
ii certain degree of fatigue, which induces the 
patient to have recourse to tea again to brace up 
the system, as dninkanls resort to spirits in the 
morning for a similar piir[)ose. It is difficult to 
determine how much teai can he .safely drunk »laily, 
the effects on different eonstitutions being unlike. 
Johnston considered that .3-4 grsiins of theine 
may he tak(*n daiily w'ithoiit had effects, hut that 
double this quantity may he injurious. Dr Hennett 
{lin'fish Mi'dicnl Journal^ 1874) found theine W'o.s 
poisonous f'M* cats and rabbits in do.sos of rather 
over one grain for every poiiml-weight of the 
animal. In medicine theine is used in ca.ses of 
opium- jioisoning, for nervous headache.s, to relieve 
stupor in fevers, and lus a sedative of the vascular 
system ; it has also a considerable diuretic action. 
Theine can be obtaine<l frgm the infusion of inaim- 
factiii^l tea b 3 ' ciystallisation. It is odourle.ss, 
white, and lias a slightly *l)itter taste. It is gener- 
ally considered to be identical with caffeine, though 


thi.s hii8 lately been questioned. It occurs veiy 
irregularly in tea, bnt is found to a greater degiee 
in Indian and Ueylon than in China and Java teas, 
as i.s shown in analy.ses by Dr Paul and Mr (Aiwiiley 
{ Phai'Tiiaceiiticul Joiinml^ November 19, 1887, anil 
July 26, 1890). From these analyses it ajijieared 
that the theine in different kinds of dry Ceylon tea 
varied from 4 89 to 2*57 per cent., in Indian tea 
from 4*89 to 3*86, and in Cliinese tea it fanged 
from 3*78 to 2‘42.»’ » 

'Pannin is an important constituent of tea, which 
gives the astringent properties to the infusion. It 
i.H generally adiniited by chemists that tannin to 
a great extent regulates the ctmiiiiercial value of 
tea. Those teas which are rich in tannin give a 
stronger and darker liquor, and are consequently 
in greater demand. Tannin preci])itates btitli 
albumen and peptone, and in Ibis wa^v doubtless 
binders digestion. It also stops secretion from tin* 
mucous membrane, and so retards the pouring out 
of the digestive jiroduets; otherwise it probably has 
no effect, when given in small doses as in infifsioiis 
of tea, on normal persons. When tea is allowed 
to stand live minutes before pouring off the in- 
fusion, which is the time allowctl by tt'a-tasters, 
probably only one-liflli of the tannin is extracted, 
lint when allowed to stew a long time, as is tt )0 
often the case in j)Oor bousebolds, a nineb larger 
percentage of tannin is extracteil. 3’bongh Indian 
and Ceylon leas contain more tannin than (diiiia 
l«*as, it tloes not follow that the drinker of the 
former absorbs more tannin into bis sv stein than 
the di inker of the latter, as much less Indian 
tea is requir<‘d to make a cup of tea. 'Pbe per- 
centage of gluli'u in tea is of little importance. 
Sometimes the results of analysis are slated for 
gluten and at other times for albumen, of v\bicli it 
is a form. Albumen (and gluten) is, however, 
rendere<l insoluble by boiling water, and so prob- 
ably remains (‘iitireh* in the tea leaves. If any 
were tlissolved in the infusion it would probably 
become a food, like white of egg, fibiin, and other 
albumens. As yet cbemistiy tlnows but little 
light on the volatile oil contained in tea. Nov is 
it ilcniiilely known whether any of Hie onlinaiy 
effects of tea aie due to it. 1 1 is pos‘sible that it 
imyv have sonictliing to do with the ])eeuliar 
tlavonr of ecrtiiin teas. 'Plie following j)lan of lea- 
making for bonsebold use is worth attention. 
Hiing the water to the boil, but do not let it boil 
longer or the water hardens. Use a liberal quan- 
tity of tea, and jK)ur over it as much water as you 
consider will make all the tea you requiie. Let 
it .stand for three minute.s and pour into a fresh 
(warme<l) tea-pot. Five minut<*s is the longest 
time the water should remain on the tea. 

StH- The Tm C/frlofKvdia (1881); CoIoiil*! E. Money, 
Cultivation and Jlfanafacture of Tea (Lend, and Cal- 
cutta, 1878); Julinston’s Cheiuistrt/ of Common Life 
(new ed. 1879); the present writer’s Subtropical Culti- 
vations (1880); AV'. It. Stables, Tea, the Lh'ink of 
Pleasure and Health (1883); Owen, Tea-ptanter'^s 
Manual (Colond>o, 1880); A, M. and J. Ferguson’s 
Tropical uif/ricnlturisl. Tea Culture and Preparation, 
Tca-plucknnj Illustrated (Colombo, various j^ears) ; and 
Ituthcrf Old’s Cei/lon I'ca-planUys Note-book (1889). I 

Tenk ( Tcctomt tjrandis), one of the most valu- 
able timber.s known, is the wood of a lar^e decidu- 
ous tree (natural order Verbenacew) with leaves 
from 10 to 20 inches in length, and from 8 to 15 
inche.s in breadth. The tree, which has small 
white flowen? in panicles, is found in Central and 
Southern India, where, however, it is now scarce 
in some localities in which it was formerl.v plentiful. 
There are extensive fore.sts of it in Burma and 
Siam, and it exteud.s into Java and some neighbour- 
ing islands. In India growing teak i.s placed 
under the management of a conservator of forcstSi 
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nnd very little is now exportoil from that i*onntry. 
The W’tKxl is of a quiet yellow colour, tomliiig to 
hrown, and like many otJier kiml.s of tiin])er luis a 
chamctoristic odour. It i« classed ss a hardwood, 
though it is only of inediiiin hardness, takiny, 
however, a good polisli ; and it is htraight- graiiictl 
ami strong. Although easily worked when not long 
cut down, it readily hlunts t<»ols after nciiig kept 
some "length of time. Itsaveinge specifie giavity 
when dry is ul>out r»S.>. Tcalv*do<'.> not shrink 
much in seasoning, and it is helh ved l<» evpaiul 
and conliaet less ])y diirereni < s of UmifMoat arc 
than most wt)o(ls. I niess very t horonglily sensoned 
it has some teudem'v to and tliis is pen haps 

its chief defect, it is nnieh less lesinous thausonu* 
otlier well' Known liaid woods, rtiieh as mnlnamTiy 
and rosewood, hut it is usually .sai<l t<» eon tain 
an aromatit* e.-seml ial oil wld« )i pjeNenls iron in eon- 
tact with it from heeotniic^ ru'*! ed, and for I his reasf*n 
it is always nstsl for t!ie ]>aeKirig 1o the armour- 
))UiU‘S of shi])s (jf w;»,r. A sticky ela.'^^ie cvtraet,, 
to sonn* extent resenihling itidia ru)»h<'r, is ohiaiiied 
from ti*ak hy trenting (lie ^^•(^od with naphllia or 
cthm*. It is prohahly this wldeh is llie i-eal cause 
of the wood ]»ie\(*nl ing iron fiom i listing. 'I'lie- 
pores of the wood are s<»meliiues tilled v.itli a wliitc* 
suhstance, whieli has been fisciM taim «l t«> l>o ]>!io-i 
phatii of lime (ealeium ]di<»v|iha(e). d'heie isa higji 
percentage lioih of tliis snii-4;uiei‘ ami of siliea in 
the ash of teak, and liiis no donht explains why 
carpenters and other (ladesmeii <‘oiisid(‘r it g'ritty. 
White ants rarely attack lliewoo<l if it is sound, 
hut iievert ludess lng,s of it an' often hadly worm 
eaten; these, howcNei’, an* larely to Fairope, 

and arc helievcil to he deii\ed fiom unliealihy 
trees. 'JVak w'ood Nath's cunsiileiahly in (pialily 
even when perfectly sound. 

In India leak is useil for all kinds of work w h<*re 
fitrcTigtli and duial>ility ate r< (juir(*d, siicli as for 
huildiiig siiips, houses, ami Inidgcs; also for the 
construction <if railwav (‘a.iriag<'s ami furniture. 
In K rigland it is kirgely emjiloyed in shiphuilding, 
and to some extent- for areliiteet iiral jmrposes, such 
as slioji fronts, as well as for ftirnitiire. lb has 
numerous minor ajiplicatioMs. The leaNcs (»f the 
tree yield a red dye. Ileiiig of large si/<? tlioy are 
u>H?d in India for plates and for thatching. The 
great iucn*ase in tiie eonsnmption of teak in recent 
years shoNVS (h.at tin* nvoo» 1 is imieli ap]ueeiated for 
its valiiahlt! propel (i('s. In IPOt) the inijiorts iiiN) 
Great Jlritaiii were tj:>,t)SO loads, valm* ; 

while ill 18S0 they otdy amounted to 33,S00 loads. 

African teak {OkiJkldLa Afrintutt) is im]K)rted 
from the west coast of Africa ; it is also a valuable 
timber, but less so than true teak. 

Teal {Qiif)'(jntediila)^ a genus of very small ducks 
with numerous widely distiilmted .species. The 



Common Teal ( Qutrqutdula crecca ), male and female. 

CoQinion Teal (<?. crenca), a beautiful bird measur- 
ing 14 inches in length, is comparatively abundant 


in liritaiii, breeding freely in the east and norlh 
«»f England, ;ind tliroughout Scotlaml and Ireland. 
Its lu'st is usually buiii on the margin <»f a lake 
or among headier ; it is m.'ulc of grasses ami Icave.s 
and lined with down. riic bird fcotls tdiielly at 
night on worms, sings, in.sects, and seeds, 'PIun 
ti.irganev rirrat) is ;\l.-^o a jhitish species, but 
I is tnucli less eoinmoii, and breeds regularly only 
! in Norfolk ami Sutlolk, It is la,ig«*r (Iniri the 
t'omiiioii tf’jil, the adult male mea.'*uriMg 10 inclu's. 
'Pile Green Nviiig 'Pral (V- f'tn'of tin us'is) of Norlh 
.'\me?*ica closely n*semhles d.e (omnioii t*';il, the 
females of the lw{ispeeics h<.iitg iiaidly dist ingnish- 
al>le from each i>llier. 

Tears ii.-nallN eoii'i-l pme w.iler, will) saline 
trai'i'.-i; bill, in e;i.'es of poisoning ni;i\ ‘diow the 
jMii.-on, and in «iiabeles be<‘omt‘ sacebarim* like the 
tdlu'r s<‘en‘t ions. The la<-hr\ mal apparatus is 
d<*.srrib('d at lA i:, \ nl, 1 \'. ]►. .'iOll. Sei\iiig 

1 J*‘I in.i.IIy {(* nioisli'ii f‘\e]>alls, iiileiim* eyelid-, 
ami m)s(‘, tlaw are regnlaily secreted in normal 
<|nanliti« 's, and disappear by tin* duet into tlie 
m»se, Wheie (lieie is sjtasniotlie coiil laeiion of 
the imiscles about the cm*, a.s in his t,f et>ughing, 

\ awning, nr imnioderalt; langlili'r. tin' fears aie 
s«jiiee/ed out fioiii the, CNclitls and rmi down the 
ehe« Ls. In man they are also tlie natuial outlets 
of strong eiiiotioM, ami an* seer(*tefl in greatly 
iiiciea.sed ijiiaiUitN ; they jmicli ino]-e coimtanlly 
aeeompaiJN eii^'cs of fear, an.xiely, giief, aireelion, 
ami k('en j<iy than pli\sieal ]»ain. (Jld age, is com 
l>arativ<*ly tcai less. Some animals, especially <lei‘r, 
aie cH'dited Nvitli W'eeping teai.s of griof. Iharwin 
saNs f<!W animals slied tears at all; he faihal to 
not ice weet>ing in jnoiikeNs, but jccoids khiiersnn 
'I’enneiit's opinion tliat (.‘li*pliants wcf*j) with 
SOI low, as su]>j>orted by the. keepcis (vf tame 
elephants. See JAirwin's Aby//7.vvm/< vf Hu: Km<j~ 
Hunt} ( I-S7.‘>). 

Teiisel a genus of plants of tin' 

natural order I )i|>.saee;e. This unh'r cousi.sl.s of 
lierba<a*ous and half-sshrubby exogenous plants, with 
o p p o s i t o o r 
wliorlejl loaves, 
and Ihnvers iu 
hea<ls or w'lioik, 

.snrroundcd l>y a 
many leaved in- 
volucre. 'Phere 
are live knoNvn 
genera and T25 
species com- 
pri.MMl in the 
tinier, all natives 
of the temperate 
parts of the Old 
World. In the 
genus Dipsacus 
the Jlowers are 
8ep.arated from 
each other liy 
long, s t i f L 
prickle - pointed 
uracts. The only 
valuable specie's 
of tlie order is 
tlie Fuller’s 
Teasel, or 
Clothier’s Teasel 
( D. fuUon um ), a 
native of tlie Fuller’s Teasel 
south of Europe, a, a bract, 

naturalised in 

some parts of England. It is a biennial, .severa' 
feet high, with sessile serrated leav^es, the stem 
and leaves prickly ; and witJi cylindrical heads of 
pale or white flowers, between Vhich are oblong. 
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acwTOiwatcd, rigid lu-actB, hooked at the point. 
The iieads are cut off when llie plant is in flower, 
and are used in woollen iaciories, and hy fullers 
and stocking-makers, for raising the nap on cloth. 

1 No mechanical contrivance has yet been found 
to ecpial teasel for this purpose, to which the 
hooked \»oints, the rigidity, and the ehisticity of 
the hracts arc admirably adapted. The heads of 
teased are lixed on the circumference of a ivheel 
or cylinder, ivliich is made to revolve against the 
sniTace of the cloth. Teasel is cultivated in many 
parts (d Knrojie, and is imported into Ihitain, hut 
IS cultivated to some extent in Kngland, particu- 
larly in Somersetshire and Yorkshire. The seed 
is sown in ^Tareh, on well ])reparcd, strong, rich 
lain!, and the plants thinned out to a foot ai)art ; in 
August of the second year the heads are ready to 
he cut. The flowers of tcas<d ahonnd in honey, 
and the seeds are used fo’ feeding poultry. 7')*® 
root was formerly in use as a diuretic iiiid sudorific. 

Tch* Ki., 50 miles SSE. of Suakin, was the 
ftcene, on ‘20th February 1SS4, of (Jcncral Cirahain’s 
defeat of Osman Digna’s forces, that victory being 
precedes! by llaker Pasha’s defeat near Tokar (4th 
February)," and succeeded hy fhe second British 
victory of Tamanieb (13th March). 

Ecllirsitlon, of f^nch a kind as 
best t<» lit tlio yenitli of the country for their work 
in after life, is especially necessary in the case of 
those on whvjsc work depomls tli(3 material welfare 
of the nation --artisans, foremen or emplovei-s, 
farmers or merchants or conunercial travellers. 
Tlie public interest in the subject was aroused hy 
the fact that in 1881, wlnm a Iloyal Commission 
was aj»pointed to consider the question, education 
in Britain was in this respect very much hciiind 
that provided in sncli coiiiitries as France, Uer- 
maiiy, and the Vnited Stales of America. 

Tlie inetlnxls of teclinical education are neces- 
sarily tliflerent in dill’erent countries. On the 
Continent the growth of the industrial sysUun has 
accompanied or rather followed that of the techni- 
cal schools. These have thus he(‘n able to rcuider 
very great direct assistance t<» the industries ; while 
even the injurious effect of couinulsory military 
service has l>een much diminished hy the induce- 
ment to higher technical study involved in the 
offer of a shortened period of service to students 
who have passed successfully through a technical 
Bchool. In Britain long continued industrial 
supremacy lias led to a well-developed industrial 
organisation in which the old oiiportnnitics for the 
trade eilucation of apprentices in the workshops 
liave largely disajipeared, and their i»lace is only 
now being Vdle«l hy outside teaching. In Britain, 
moreover, the dilfieiilty t»f reorganisation is in- 
creased hy the power of trade societies, which 
insist upon tlie letter of the apprenticeship iieriod 
nithongh its spirit is gone. 

In the earlier stages of education tlie aims and 
the conditions are jiractically the same in all 
countries. The subjects of instruction and the 
melhoils of teaching must he such as will be.st 
train the intelligence, the observing and reasoning 
powers, ami luvve the way for manual dexterity. 
In the teaching of arithmetic eveiy opportunity 
must he taken to connect figures with facts, and 
pu]uls must ho accustomed to solve the simple 
lirohlcms of juice ami measuremeut that are of 
constant occurrence in daily life. Engli.sh language 
and composition is not only valuable as a medium 
for literary culture, hut it is technical in so far 
a.s itleads'to the accurate description of an object, 
a process, or an event, or to the full niiderstanding 
of such a description. Drawing offers a ready means 
of training tlie baud and eye ; while modelling and 
the use of tools are valuable aids in this imjrortaut 


relation. The accurate study of common things 
ought to form an essential part of the training of 
the pupils who have to acquire habits of inquiry; 
it is also the foundation of that familiarity with 
projierties of materials which is the basis of good 
work in the industries. It is this study of common 
things wliich is known as * Elementary Science ’ in 
school programmes. Tliroughoiit the elementary 
stage of education it is tlic Jiiethod as miicli ?ts the 
matter t hat constHutes tlie claim of the work to be 
described as technical. 

In Biit.ain tlio higher sta;^e.s run along two 
parallel linos — the ono for jmjuls who devote their 
time to systematic study, and for these the 
teaching is carried on in day classes ; tlie other for 
juijiils who s]>cnd the day in work in a trade work- 
shop, in an ollice, or in the Held, and for whom only 
the evenings arc av.ailahio for instruction in sciences 
— ill the jiriiicijiles underlying their ilaily work and 
in languages. Considering day classes first, we find 
in every town of considerable size secondary schools 
adajited to the needs of hoys from thirteen to 
sixteen years of age. In most of these adequate 
instruction is given in techiiittal and commercial 
arithmetic, in mathematics, and in modern lan- 
guages. In many towns there are also technical 
schools in which the training ineliules moreover free- 
hand ami mechanical drawing, handicraft, and the 
hranches of science tliat are likely to he of most 
advantage to the jmjiils — apjdied mechanics, steam, 
electricity for engiiu'ering students; chemistry and 
.agriculture for agricultural students, and so <»n. 
'riie great majority of the jmjiils attending these 
schools jiass from them directly to work, and con- 
tinue their education hy attendance at advanced 
evening classes, or hy attemling advanced day 
classes for a year or two after conijdeting an 
apjirenticeshij). Some, however, give uji a year 
or moio, when they are from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age, entirely to study before taking np 
practical work. TJiis course is followed mainly 
in intliistries such as engineering, meehanical or 
elect rieal, chemical or textile manufaclures, or 
agriculture, wliere tlie jirocesses involve ajiplications 
of principles ivhich can be fully understood only hy 
those wlio have studied a fairly wide range of 
science. The advanced classes for the instruction 
of such sUidcntsare to a large, extent of a practical 
kiml ; much of the work is ilone in laboratories. 
All colleges for such work require fully cquijqK^il 
chemical, jdiysical, mechanical, and engineering 
lalHuaiories, workshojis fur wood and iron, as well 
as a full coinjdcnieiit of ajq^liances for teaching art, 
the juineiples of agriculture, or sucli other dejiart- 
inents of apjdied science as are recj^iiired hy the 
.students in attendance. It is also desirable that 
the students should have facilities for coniimiing 
their language studies and for heconiing familiar 
with hook-keej)ing and commercial practice. After 
a c<uir.se of study sucli as is jirovided in a technical 
college of thi.s kind the students are in a jiosition 
to benefit very readily hy the experience they 
will have in tlie nianufactory or oflieo or on the 
farm. They will have thoroughly mastered the 
]ii inciples, and have learned something of the modes 
of their application, so that the;v enter ujjon their 
work witii their eyes open alike to the possible 
causes of failure anil to likely avenues of advance. 

For the benefit of students who are unable to 
devote their entire energy to study uj) to the age of 
eighteen, or even uji to sixteen, evening classes 
have been established throughout the country in 
which the 'work ranges tliroimh the standards 
described here as secondary and advanced. It is 
thus jHissihle for a lad who leaves scliool for a 
trade at the age of thirteen or foui*teen to continue 
his stuilies by attending evening classes, and he 
! will find that by diligent work for four or five 
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years he may complete tin? se<*oii(ljirv staj^e of Ins 
education, while three or four more? will enahtc 
him to become familiar wilh lliat tlieoretieal 
knowleelge whose applicatioiiM he has iKaoi 
practising all these years. This i)roh>iiged eouvse 
IS required only for those who w<tuld lit thein- 
Helves for any ' iwomotion tliat may he o]>eii lo 
thorny for tlie le>s a.mhithtu'' ;i shorU'v eoiir-'e 
suffices. For all, liuwever, it is ikov ualised that 
what is first \vaiite<l is a <lu>nnjglf grasp of (‘lement- 
ary piincijiles su<‘h as will enal»l(^ a man to make 
the tiiost of the exiu'riem e ami th‘ftnes^ ho ae(piiios 
in the courst? of liis practical u<nk. 

'riie scope of the h'clinical evlucnlion nMjuircd for 
each of tin* tlionsaml and one unis of Ihe 

dtay is, according t<» (lie lhi(i''h \ie\e, limit<'d hy 
the accept«*«l concliwion I hat. tin* hc^t pl.sce for a 
voiiiig man to h^arll the praci h-e of his iiade <ir 
Inisiness is in llu* work -Imp or (»fii<M', as ilie cas»* 
may l>e. Ihit while this is so it is n)s4» re<M»g- 
iiised that then; are many maM<n‘s of genera! 
knowledge essenlial to tlu; dm* iiinler-landing of 
this practice, many rpieslions of m.i tmials, dc-ign, 
principles, and mclhoils ^^'hich it is movaihiys (piite 
iilipossilne for a iK'gimjer to he inslnic|e<l in dining 
business boms, ami wlucli <‘an be hotli more et'ono- 
mieally and more <*fiicien<ly taken in hand hv .tn 
organisation spj'cially charged witli such woik. 
A technical school may thus Ik* complete without 
any' teaching of a tra<h\ In fact, in I’nitain, trade 
teacliiug in schools or colh'gi's has Ikk^u sngg(*sted 
only in the case of a few special imlii'^liic.s, and to 
a certain extent in others for youths in exceptional 
circumstaricos. 

On the eoiitinent of Kmdpe ami in Ameii<*a the 
provision for the technical education of workim*n 
and foremen is not in most resjiects in mlvance 
of that now' made in Ihitain. For masters and 
managers, liow'ev(*r, tlieie hav<* heon in active 
operation for many years numerous teehnioal 
schools, supported almost eiitiri'ly hy jh<? several 
states, housed in palatial huihlings, erjui[>ped , 
with costly and (*xt(*.nsivo Jahoiatories and i 
museums, «and conducted by stalls of professors 
and teachers so numerous as to admit of tlie 
utmost subdivision of the subjei*ts taught. Ke- 
poitin^ in 1884, the Uoy’^al Commissioners cm 
Teelinical Tiisti uetioii declare ‘ that they had been 
much irnpiessed witli the general intelligence ainl 
technical knowledge of the masters and riianagors 
of industrial establish men Is on the Continent. 
Tliey found that tliese persons, as a rule, possessed 
a sound knowledge of the sciences upon which 
their industry depended, and that they wc3rc 
familiar wdth every new .scientific discovery of 
importance, and appreciated its applicability to 
their special industry. They adopted not only 
the inventions and improvcnients made in their 
own country, but also those of the world at large, 
thanks to their knowledge of foreign languages 
and of the conditions of inannfaciure prevalent 
elsewhere. ' 

The great proportion of important inventions and 
improvements in industrial processes that are due 
to British manufacturers shows that there have 
ever been men who secured their own technical 
education w'hen there were little or no apparent 
facilities for it. A complete system of technical 
education will widen the area from which such 
industrial leaders may arise. It will incrccise the 
number of those who, having the intelligence and 
tact essential in a foreman, have also the technical 
knowledge required to enable them to understand 
new work. And it will give xvorkinen, in addi- 
tion to the ex pert ness which retains for them a 
large share of the markets of the world, the ability 
to enter into their work with intelligence, with 
pleasure, and with ambition. 


8»'c the Pcpnrts of the* ViOyal0oinun.*«ioucrs on Technical 
Ktlucatiiui (1884 ; explaining the systems in use in various 
cuuntricM); vol. ii. of the of the Intel' 

national l.’onhrence (Loud. 188-1); the publications of 
the National Association for the Trouiotion of Secondary 
and Technical VMiicati«>)\ ; tho reports and prospect usea 
of the several ttclmit-al ia-luiols ; MacArtluir, hUtueation 
in ifa rclnfiitn /(> Mtittnal Jiuhtyfru (New York, 1885); 

11, Ham, Miivmif Traitinnj (N\'W A'nrk, l.S8l>) ; Sir 
IMiilip M.ijiim-, ftui tutlrmf iLflnrutmn (I8S8); also tho 
.articles I‘uLYTr.i’HM'^1 !:, I'.!)! t AUT { iN^TUi OTlON ), 

and ho* tlie ]iart talo n hy the etuiiitv oi>imciI.s 
in priuoolin;; technical i dtn ai ion, si i' A. hhy, Manna/ of 
ihf' iinild and .Srhun/. tff JJandirro ft [ h'-hl’ }. 

TcM‘llHOlog.V, the syslemrilie knowledge fd tlm 
industrial arts, iejnes(*ntril h> iniinun inhle nilieU-s 
in this wmk, sueh as on .'-pinning, \\eii\ing, 

calico printing, lln* mainifaet iirc.s ot cothm, woollen 
goods, silk, tin* making of tin* -<‘v«‘ral mel.Lls, gas, 
sulphuiit; iudd, lnea<l, heer, w im*, tVe. 

Tirk, an aneiejit jnineipaliiy named fiom a 
(‘a.slh* on ‘the d'etdv/ a limestone peak in tlio 
I Snahian All), ‘JO mih‘s SM of Stuttgait. Held hy 
vati<ius families from the 11th cenliiiy on, it pass«sl 
in M08 to tho I>nkes of Will teiri heig. In ISG.'l the 
king of Whirl emherg 4‘oiifern;d the principality on 
Duke Albert of \Viii temherg's son (horn 1S.S7), 
who in iNfifi mairicd tin* Friimess Alaiv of I'ani- 
hriilge. Their daiiglilei-, Ih inees.s May, was manied 
to the Duke of Nhn k ( Ihince (d‘ W'ales, lOOJ), eldest 
surviving son of tin* lhim*(;of Whiles, Ijili.luly isp.'k 

T<*<*UlllS€‘ll (or 'rrcumtha ; 1708 18I8N ehi«*f of 
tlio Shawnee, s ('pv. ), who headed tin; rising siip- 
iressed hy Tlairison in ISIJ, and passing into tho 
‘English .servietj commamh'd tlio Imlian allie.s in tho 
war of 181 J l.’l with tho l ank of la igadi(*r general. 
He was killed fighting bravely at the riiami's in 
< \amuhi. See the monograph hy F.ggh‘ston (Xew 
Voik, 1878). 

TlMlflillsi^tolU tow'ii of Mhhllesex, on tho loft 
hank of tho Tliames, 13*. miles (hy wniter 18() SAV. 
of Jamdon. Fop. { ISfil ) 1 IS3 ; ( 1901 14,0*29. 

Dciini {Tc Drunh lauifdiiutSi Te JJaan’intnh 
ronfiinmir)^ a w'ell-known Latin hymn of I ho 
Whxsteni Church— so called from its first words - 
sung at the end of matins on all feasts except 
Innocents’ Day, and on oil Sumlays except during 
penitential seasons. The hymn is one of the most 
.simple, and at tho samo tiino the most solemn and 
majestic, in tho w hole range of Latin h^ iiinology. 
Its nuthorship Is uncertain. Tho chronicle of Bisliop 
Datius of Milan (died c. .55*2), wliich unhai»iiily is 
both unauthentic and worthle.ss, doscrihe.s tho Te 
Deum as the joint production of St Ambrose and 
St Augustine, into which they both hurst forth hy 
a common inspiration on nccasioii of the baptism 
of Augustine. Hence the To Deum is cominonly’^ 
called tho Ambrosian Hymn. The first actual 
reference to it is in the rule of Diesariusof Arles, 
W'ho was made a bishop in 502, ami it is at any rate 
certain that it arose a.s early as the 5tli century, 
and in its modern form was used by Hincmar of 
Kheims in the 9tli century. It is ascribed hy 
some authorities to Hilary of Arles, hy others to 
some disciple of Cassian of Marseilles, hut in no 
case is the evidence at all .satisfactory. The hymn 
in its current form con.sists of twenty-nine ver.ses ; 
the first tw'enty-one versos are uniform in the four 
oldc.st versions current, and it seems probable that 
verses I-IO were a Greek liymn dating hack to the 
2d century, although Bishop John Wordsworth in 
Mr Julian’s Dictionary tliinks versos 7-9 are a 
reminiscence of Cyprian, not vice versd, and that 
the Greek form or verses 1-10 is a translation 
from the Latin, not an original composition. In 
the Anglican morning prayer it^ follows the first 
Lesson, except xvhen the Benedicite is preferred 
as its alternative. It is frequently used also in the 
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servioeM of both I’resbytcjrian and Congregational Lst 
cliurclies, and there are more than twenty metrical 
renderings of it in Knglish hyninology. 

Seo tlio Kev. John Julian’s Dictionarif of Jlymnoloffy 
(180*2), and I»rcl)cndaTy Eiij^ar C. S. Gibson in Church 
Quarterly He view for April 1884. 


Tecs, a river in the north of England, rising 
on (’ross Fell, (himberland, and tlowing 70 miles 
eastward, mainly along tin? l)Oundary between 
I)iirham and Yorkshire, till it falls into the North 
Sea, 4 mih*s below Stockton. Owing to works 
carried out since 1853 it is now navigable to that 
town for vessels of large burden, those works in- 
cluding the construction of two bi*eakwaters at 
the mouth. 


Tcctll, hard bodies in the mouth, attached 
to the skelettm, but not forming part of it, and 
d( 3 veloped from the d<‘rmis or true skin. ‘They 
present,’ says Owen, ‘ many varieties as to number, 
size, form, structure, position, and imsle of attach- 
ment, but are princi|>ally adapted for seizing, 
tearing, dividing, ])ounding, or grinding tbe food. 
In some speudes they are modilie<l to serve as for- 
midable weapons of otrenco and defonce ; in othei-a, 
as aids in locomotion, means of anchorage, instru- 


niiniito 


incuts for uprooting or cutting down trees, or for 
transport and working of building materials. They 
are cdiaracteristic of age and se\ ; ami in man they 
liave secondary relations, subservient to beauty ami 
to sp(’ech. Tc*<!tli are always intiniatcly related to 
the food and habits of tlio animal, and are there- 
fore highly interesting to the physiologist; they 
form, for ibe same reason, important guides to the 
naturalist in the classilicatioii of animals.’ 

'rriie teeth consist of one, two, or more tissues, 
dill’ering in their chemical conij»osit i(»n and in t heir 
microscopical appearances. * Dentine,’ which forms 
the body of the tooth, and ‘cement,’ which forms 
its outisr crust, are always ])roscnt ; tlio thinl tissue, 
tlie ‘(‘iianiel,’ when present, being situated between 
tlie dmitino ami cement. The drutinCy which is 
divided by Owen into hard or true dentine, vaso- 
deiitirie, and osteo dentine, consists of an organised 
animal basis, disposed in the form of extremely 
tul)es and cells, and of eartliy particles. 

The IuIh's and cells con- 
tain, besides the calcar- 
eous jiarticles, a c<dourless 
Iluid, which is probably 
transudiMl blood plasma, 
or lif/Hur sttui/ifiuis, and 
cmitrihutes to the nutri- 
tion of the dentine. In 
hanl or true dentine the 
(fenthnd tubes jnoceeil 
from the Jiollow of the 
tooth known as the pulp 
rnriti/f in a slightly wavy 
course, nearly at right 
angles to the outer sur- 
face. * The hard .sub- 
stance of the tooth is 
thus arranged in hollow 
columns, jicrpendicular to 
the plane of pressure, and 
a certain elasticity re.sults 
from these curves ; they 
are upright where the 
grinding surface of the 
crown receives the appiilse 
of the ojiposing tooth, and 
are horizontal where they 
have to resist the prc.s- 
sun3 of contiguous teeth. 
The tubuli al.so receive the plasma transuded from 
the remains of the vascular ])ulj), wliich circulates 
by auiistoinosing branches of the lubuli thi*ough the 



Fi}'. 1.— VtM-ticiil Section 
throu'^h a Tootli lodged 
in its socket : 
a, cimujcl ; /», (i(Mitiiifi ; r, 

rrusf.’i pj-tnisa, or ivnicnt; 
c/, lining of tlic cavity in 
the gum; e. Utny socket in 
gum ; /, pnlp cavity. 


dentine, maintaining a suflicient tliough languitl 
vitality of the system. The delicate nerve-branches 
on the pulji’s surface convey sensations of iinpres- 
sion.s affecting the dentine — .seihsations of which 
every one has experienced the acuteness when 
decay has affected the dentine, or when mechani- 
cal or chemical stimuli Jiave “set the teeth on 
culge.”* When a part of the primitive vascular 
pulp from which the dentine is devidoped remains 
permanently unialcilied, led blood is carrietl 
ny ‘vascular canals’ into the substance of tbe 
tissue. Such dentine i.s calle<l vaso-dadinc^ and 
is often combined with true dentine in tlie same 
tootli, as, for example, in the large incisors of 
certain rodents, tbo tusks of tlie elephant, and 
the molars of tbe extinct iiiegatberiuni. When 
the cellular basis is arranged in coneeiitric layers 
around the vascular canals, and contains ‘radiateil 
cells,* like those of bone, this is termed osteo- 
dcntiuCy ami resembles true bone very closely. The 
cement always corn'spouds in t4‘xtiiro with the 
osseous tissue of tbe same animal, and wherever 
it occurs in sutlicient thickness, as on the teeth of 
the horse or ox, it is traversed like bone by vjiscubar 
canals. Moreover, when the osseous tissue con- 
tains minute radiato«l ctdls, ]>vecisc‘ly simHar cells 
are likewise present in the canal, ami constitute its 
most marked characteristic. The relative densities 
of dentine ami cement vary according to the 
amount of earthy matter. In the eomplex grinders 
of theeh'phaiit and some oth(*r animals the cement, 
whieli forms nearly half the mass of the t<K)th, 
wears ilown sooner than the dentine. The enamel 
is the hardest of all the animal tissues, and <;on- 
tains no less than l)(i‘4 ]»er cent, of earthy matter 
(mainly j)hosphato of lime), while dentine con- 
tains only 7‘2 per cent., and cement and ordinary 
bone only Gi) j>er cent, of earthy matter. ’Phe 
earthy matter is contained in eomparatively wide 
canals, ooinptised of animal membrane of extreme 
tenuity. 

In a few fishes tbo teeth consist of a single tissue 
— a very hard kind of non- vascular dentine. Teeth 
consisting 4>f (leiitine ainl vaso-deiitiue are very 
common in fishes. Dmitiiie and cement coustil ute 
the grinding teeth of tlie dng<»ng. In the teetli of 
the sloth the liard dentine is 
reduced to a thin layer. ‘The 
human teeth and those of the 
eai’iiivorous inammal.s appear 
at tir-st sight to be ctimposed of 
dentine and enamel only; but 
their crowns are originally, and 
their fangs are always covere^l 
by a thin coal of cement. Tliere 
is also commonly a small 
central tract of osli*o-deiil ino 
ill obi teetli. The teeth called 
com])ound or comph'x in mam- 
malia <lin’er as reganls their 
; com]>ositioii from the preced- 
ing only by the diirerent pro- 
portion ami tlisposition of the 
constitneiit tissues. Fig. 2 is 
a longitmliiial soetioii of tbe 
incisor of a boi’se ; d is the 
dentine, c the enamel, and e 
tbe cement, a layer of which is 
retloetcd into the deep central 
dcpre.s.sion of the crown ; s indi- 
cates the coloured ma.*^ of tartar 
ami particles of food which fills oiaor of a Horse, 
up tlie cavity, forming the 
“ mark ” of the horse «le.aler. ’ Far more complex' 
forms of teetli than this may l>e produced by peculiar 
arrangements, chiefly inflections, of the tissues (see 
J..ABVRINTHODONTS). Another kin<l of comjdica- 
lion is produced by an aggregation of many simple 
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teetli ii Min;L;Ie mass, iti souNi jiini a 

ft»w mammals. Tl)e of l lie Aanl-vark iq-v. ) 

aro of tills kin<l, cacli tooLli lunn,:! <'om]»ostMl of a 
t'onfferies of long ami slemlor pri.smatia ^k.nticlos 
of ueiitine, whidi artj c(.*mento<l togotlK*!'. Jn tlio 
olej>hant the compouml molars bolong (o I his t*la>.s, 
tlie denticles being in the form of plates vertiial 
to the ^ririflirig siirfaia^, and Iran^vcrsoto (he hnig 
<liameter of the tooLli. 

'Fhe teeth of in regard their ninii]>er. 

form, siilistanc.i^, striieture, situation, or mode of 
attaelnmml , otVer a greater and mor*^ st i iking ‘^erie--. 
of vari<iti(;s than do those of any oih<‘r t‘la.'S of 
animals. Jn all (ishes the IrMdIi ;i.n* .‘]ie»l and 

renewal!, not. on<a* only, as in ma.mmaJ", 1ml fie 
(jiient.Iy dining tlie whoh* eonrse of iheir live'.. 
Torloisi's and turtles, toad-', and et-riain evtinct 
Saiirians are toolliless. I’logs lia\e teetli in tlie 
uppm-, hut not in the lower jaw. N«*\vi', and 
salamanders have teeth in imtli jaws and iij>on the 
palate; ami le<*th are found on the palalt* a*, well ; 
as on tlie jaws of mo>t seipents. In nqitiles. .-w a ! 
general rule, tlie base of th<.‘ tooili is a mdis losed to j 
the Ikuic wliieh supports it. 'I'be eompletion of a j 
tooth i-' soon followf*d hy ]ueparaiion t<M its removal i 
and suc*‘ession, the facility of developing new t<mlh- 
geniis h(uiig a])[)an‘ntly unliiuiled in this idu'S. ■ 
'I’lie extinct Oilonioi nit lies f q \ . ) aic (In* only hiids j 
with teeth. Of mammals l.heiu' art* a few gejieia i 
and .spe(‘ies devoid of teeth. Tlie tnn* ant-eaters, ! 
the pangolins, and the ecliidini are stri(‘lly toolii j 
loss. 'Tin* ornitiioi hy n<*lius has homy teeth, and ; 
the wlia,les ha\’(; (laiisitoiw te('th, su<‘ceeded in Tin* ; 
upper jaw liy whalehom*. riie \a,M\ha,l (q.'.) ; 
has a p<‘CMliar (h‘vol<ijMueut. 'riie clepha,iit has : 
never more than one entire molar, or parts of two, 
in use* on each si<lo of the Mt»por and lower jaws ; 
to which arc achlcd two tusks, which are modi lied 
incisors, moio or less developed, in the ujiper jaw. 
'riic hoars tusk.s are large and powerful canines. 
Some rodents have two gi’inder.s on e;n'h side <»f 
hotli jaws, w liich, a<ldod to the four cutting l(*eth 
in front-, make tweh ii in all ; Imt the common 
iiumher of teeth in thi.s order is tweiilA , altliougli 
liarcs and rahhits have tw'mity-eiglit each. The 
numlter of !•*(*( h, thirty- two, whicli cliara<‘tc*ri.ses 
man, the ajies of tlie old worhl, and the true 
ruminants, is the avtu'age one of tin* mammals. 
Tlie dentition is often summarise<l as to the nunilmr 
and position of ineisors, eaiiines, molars, and jue 
molars, thus : the thniftl fornndn. of tin* typieal 
mammal is nir, nm. {t*!, m,. - 44; 

or more hrielly ji}!:'!. The ahseiit teeth may he 
denoted hy 8 or by a blank. The dentition is 
indicateil in tlie artifdes on tlie several animals 
where it is of interest { especially at JloHSK), and 
in the articles on the great groii])s of animals 
(s(*o, for example. Carnivora). Dolphins may 
have 200 teeth. ( (^om|>aie the niimhe.r of teeth on | 
the tongue of the common garden .snail ; 1.3.5 row's 
of 105 teeth each — 14,175 in all.) It is only in the 
inainmals that we have a w'ell-marked division of 
the teeth into the lour kinds of incisors, canines, 
preniolars, and molars, each of which claims a brief 
description. 

Tiie Imiisorft, or entting-teeth, are situated in 
front, and pos.se.ss a single conical root or fang, and 
a vertical crowui bevelled behind, so as to tcniiinate 
in a sharp cutting edge. 'Fliese teeth are specijilly 
iitt-erl, as their name implies, for cutting the foou. 

In man there are two of these incisoi-s in each sale 
of each jaw (in the nre rnaxilla). The permanent 
incisoifi, molars, anil premo1ar.s are preceded by a 
set of deciduous or milk teeth, wliich are lost 
before maturity, and replaced hy the permanent 
ones. In herbivorous animals they crop the herb- 
age ; in rodents (the rabbit, hare, rat, lieaver, 
v’tc.) these teeth are very much developed, and 


dillcr from any oilier teeth occurring in mainmals 
' ill ihi.> respect, that their grow tli continues through- 
i out life; and if their length <lo<‘s nol constantly 
] increase., it. i . hocau^c ihi*ii lice cxlvcmity Or edge 



tin* '-niMintn h'llM.tn fr<‘tli !iii \ I'fi iii Ml Mif* llfllf-taw f)f 
tin .nlhlt ; I’, i!'i ln'M, mi i.rMi to . in fin* uiij.'m , 

d. .nnsej-.; i aniiic.-- ; }i’(im>lais; ^/, Irm* 

is worn dowui by Irituialion as la.sl as llioy grow at 
the fiom tlH'ir ro(»f.''. 

'The (.so called fiom tin ir prominence in 

the <|og) come next to the inci.sot.^. 4’hcir crown 
i^ lather conical than w edgc-shajnnl, and their fang 
sinks more di'ciily into tin* jaw’ than in the <*?isc of 
tin* inciMUs. In all (*arui\orous aiiimal.s they aic 
, hugely ile\eh>pcd, being ohv iou.sly foi nn*d for tear- 
ing the. Ilesli of iln*ir prey. In nia.M there is one 
eaiiinc tooth in <*a.eh lialf-ja.w'; and tlicic is iicvtir 
more than thi.s nunihcr in •iny of the lower animal.s. 
The pmnohirs ( know n a l.Mi as bicuspids and false 
molars) come iic\t in oidci to tin* eanim*H ; they 
arc smaller than the laltir, and tlicir crown pre- 
seiit.s t wo ])yramidal eminenees. Jn man tlimt* are 
tw’o ]uemolars in eaidi half jaw. Their fiin(*tion 
more n<‘arly approaches to tlia.1 of tin* tnnt iiioiarK 
bcliind them, tiian to tlia.t of tlic eaniiies. 

The irm' tutilors (or iuii]iii*U''pids ) arc ])lace<l 
most posteriorly. Tln*y aic rcmaikaldc for their 
comparatively great size, the sqiiaic form of the 
iipp(*r siiifaee, on wliich arc from tliiec to fixe 
elevations or cusps, and for their short root, which 
is iliviiled into from two to five hrani'lies, each of 
which is perforated at its extremity. They appear 
first in the ]»ermam*nt set. In man there are tliree 
molars in each lialf-jaAv, the posteiior one being 
I termed the wisdom-tooth, fiom its being cut the 
latest; (hey arc especially employeil for grinding 
tlie ft»od, under the action of the niiisclcs of tlie 
lower jaw. 

The teeth are so adniirahly adapted for the s]>ecial 
pnrpose.s xvhieli they arc called upon to fiillil that 
it is generally easy, from a careful examination 
of them, to say to what class of animals they 
belong, and to draw' various eonclusioiis regar<ling 
tbe habits and stnictiire of the class generally. 
Tbii.s, in carnivorous animals the molars are not 
griii<ling-to«*tli, but present sharp cutting cilges, 
and those of tlie ii]iper and lower jaw' ovcrlaji each 
other, resembling a pair of scissors in their action. 
In in.sectivorons animals the molars have a tuber- 
culated surface, witli conical points and depres- 
sions, so arraiigeil as to loidv into each other. In 
fnigivoroiis animals, living on soft fruits, these 
teeth are provided with rounded tubercles, while 
in herbivorous animals they have a broad, rough 
surface, resembling a millstone. 
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There is also a close connection between the 
articulation or joint of the lower jaw an<l the nature 
of the food used by the aniniai. Thus, in purely 
carnivorous animals, in which the teeth simply tear 
and cut the food, no grinding motion is required, 
and the jaw is capable only of a simple hinge- 
motion in the vortical i)lanc ; while in herbivorous 
animals the joint is so constructed as to allow of 
extensive sliding ami lateral motion of the lower 
molar teeth upon the upper. Tn man both the 
form of til is articulation ami the general character 
of the teetli point to an inteniuMliate position in 
relation to food, ami form a physiological argument 
for the mixed diet which general eiistom has decided 
to be most natural to our species. 

Si;o the articles Cahnivor.v, Dou, Rodkntia, Skull, 
for illustrations of teeth in situ; and besides general 
works on anatomy, human and comparative, Owen’s 
Odoiitnfjraph jf (IXdo) and otluT works, and Flower’s 
Osteolotjy of the Mummalia (18.S<j). 

Diskasks of TiiK Tkktit. — TVeay ( Cttrien) is by 
far the most common of the <li.seases which aflecfc 
the teeth, and consists in a gradual and progressive 
disintegration of I ho tnoth-sulistance. Among the 
chief predisposing causes are hereditary dc^feets of 
quality; im})orfo<*.t calcitication ; juts and grooves in 
tlie eiiiamel ; overcrowding of the teeth; facilitating 
the ret(*iiii«)n of juirticles of fo<ul between them, 
constitutional disorders • chicHy those afl’ertiiig the 
digestive organs ; and debilitating causes generally 
— e.g. over-exertiofi of nervous ami mental energies. 
The exciting cause of caries has recently been 
proved by Ih'ofessor Miller of Iterliii to he due 
to the action of micro-organisms. Ac(‘ording to 
him, ‘the first stage of dental caries consists in 
the decalcilicafion of the tissues of the teeth by 
acitls which are for th<! greater part generate<l in 
the mouth by fermentation,’ the agents concerne<l 
in the jirooess being micro- organisms and the acid 
they produce -hud ic aci<I. 

Decay is rarely met with on smooth surfaces 
exposed to the fibdion of food ami the direct 
wjusliings of the saliva. Tt usually begins in some 
pit or groove in the enamel or between the teeth, 
such i>oints forming a hulgment for the develop- 
ment of the organisms. Once the enamel has 
been penetrated the decay proceeds more rajihlly, 
spreading laterally Inuieatfi the as yet he.althy 
enamel and towards the jmip. The more dense 
the structure? of the tooth the more elircotly does 
the decay |>enet rate in the direction of the" pulp, 
although its progress is not so rajjiil ami its tcml- 
enoy to spread is les.s. (’aries is most common 
in early lire, by far the greater number of cavities 
making their ap|)earance between the ages of six 
ami ei»jhteen. Its colour varies from pale brown 
to hlaek, and generally the lighter the colour the 
more rapid is the decay. Pain may ho felt .soon 
after the enamel has been jienet rated, or may ho 
delayed until the nerve (jinlj)) ha.s become almost 
or quite exposed ; yet, strangely enough, it is some- 
times altogether absent, juirticularly in very hard 
teeth. When the pulp has become nearly en- 
croached upon, the patient’s .sensations will warn 
him against taking hot or cold, sweet oraciil fluids. 
Ultimately the juilp becomes exposed, when tlie 
pain increases and tnay become very violent, esj)e- 
cially if the nerve he pressed upon by food forced 
into the cavity by mastication. Should this take 
))Iace the pulp becomes acutely iiiflamcii xind soon 
dies, when the pain may either cease or go on till 
an alveolar abscei^s is formed. The treatment of 
caries can only he undertaken by the dentist, and 
varies with the extent and character of the disease. 
See Dkntistky. 

Periostitis and Alveolar Abscess . — Periostitis is 
an inflammation of the membrane (periosteum) 
wliicii covers the roots of the teeth and lines their 


sockets. It may be cither general or local. Wlien 
general the majority or all of the teeth are com- 
monly involvecf. l*eiiostitis of this type is usually 
due to constitutional causes (such os rheumatism), 
or the effects of some such agent in tlie system as 
mercury, or the presence of accumulated tartar 
aiiout tlie necks of the teeth. When the disease 
is local — conflned to one or two teeth— it may result 
from a blow or some such iniury, or it may proceed 
from an inflameiV’jmlji ; but oy far the most cnninion 
cause is the jiresenco of a dead nerve, the poisonous 
}»roducts of whicii are liable at any time to cause 
violent inflaininatioii at the end of the root. Yet 
it is not uncommon to And that teeth whose pulji 
dies and whose? substance gradually breaks down 
ami elecays away do not give rise to any trouble. 
When acute jieriostitis has fairly set in, it and its 
usual accomjianiiiient, alveolar absccs.s, are perhaps 
tlie most jiainful affections to which tlio teetli are 
subjf?ct. The symjitoms vary in intensity, though 
the characters remain the same. A dull aching 
jiain is felt, and is relieved at first by jiressure tiiioii 
tlie afle<*ted tooth ; as the inflammation increases 
in severity tlie tooth rises slightly in its socket, 
and becomes exquisitely jiainful wlien bitten njjon ; 
the gum around it becomes congested, and the 
thiobl>ing pain is almost continuous. 

Alceolar Abscess may be ilelined as a snpjmration 
around tlie root or roots of a tooth. It is of two 
varieties, aente and chronic. Its causes are thoso | 
of jieriostitis, which precedes it, the continuous and 
throbbing nature of the pain iiidieatiiig the fornna- 
tioii of matter ( juis) wilfiiii the surrounding bone, 
'Plie face, with the glands about the neck, swell, 
and the glands exliibit tenderness on touch. The 
pent-up juis forc(‘s its way tli rough the bone to reacli 
the surface of the gum at the point of least resist- 
, aiiee, which is most often opjsisite the end of the root 
or roots ( this is jiopularly Known as a * gum-hoil ’). 

I It oceasiomilly linos its way along a canal by tlie 
side of the rot>t, and discharges at the edge of the 
gum. Sometimes the discharge burrows flown wards 
to Hiid an exit on the face. Tliis is almost jicculiar 
to the lower teeth, and calls for removal of the 
tooth alfected. Witli the escape of pus by ‘gum- 
boil * there is a marked abatement in the intensity 
of the jiain, which generally disai)pears in a few 
iiours and the swelling in a few days. If left to 
itself, how'ever, the abscess soon assumes the chronic 
form, tlie tootli becoming almost if not quite com- 
fortalile. This condition may continue for an iii- 
deliiiite periotl, hut there may also lie a recurrence 
of the symptoms in a milder form. Not unfre- 
quently chronic abscesses occur without giving rise 
to any jmiii, the only evidence of their existence 
often being a small fistulous oj^ening on the surface 
of the gum, from which from time to time pus dis- 
charges. Kvcii this liist may be wanting. If the 
abscess resist all tieatment, the disease can be cut 
short by the extraction of tlie tooth, although many 
cases can be successfully treated and the tootli 
rendercfl jicrmanently useful. 

Exostosis is chaiacterised by an increase in the 
thickness of tlie eementum, the external of the two 
hard tissues forming the roots of the teeth. Its 
forms vary from a small nodvio or patch to a 
quantity suflicient to invest the entire root or roots 
of the same or adjoining teeth. It is most often 
caused by slight but continued irritation of the 
periosteum by caries, or by rapid wearing of the 
masticating surfaces. Occurring as it sometimes 
does in teetli otherwise sound, its diagnosis is diffi- 
cult ; its picsence may not be suspected till an 
attempt is made to extract the tootli, which, owing 
to the enlargement of the fangs, cannot even when 
loosened be removed without great difficulty. 
Exostosis may often cause neuralgic pains about 
tlie jaws. ^ 
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ImpnHion a/nf diffirulf Kruiiliim nf th*' Jl'isi/uift 
aytd other 7V<7/<. - It is not njn.oninion (o liml 
certain of ti>e teinporurv toelli lirinly sot in the 
mlult jaw, ainl oceunyinij tin* of the ]>♦’»• 

iiuinent ones. In sm‘li eases tin* peDiianeiit 1oi>lli 
is usually |U4‘sent in the l)oi]\ of ihe jaw, hut it 
lias been retanh'd in erupt i«ui In hein^*^ too deejdy 
iiiihedtled iu the hone, liiijtael ion may aKo he 
due ft an ahnornial direef itm of j^iowili. Sneh 
teeth may a|»])ea.r late in life af*ei all the oiliers 
are lost, and the hone o^•ell\j^^i; IIhui has been 
ahsorlxMl and so (^\pos<>d rheiu. W hen the-.e eji'^es 
<lo oeeur they are li'sjion-^ihle for the pnpiilai hut 
incorreet idea of a I hirtl set of teeth. An ifiipaeie<l 
tooth seldf)tn eives ri‘-e to any tinul*Ie, unless it he 
an upper or lou’er wisdom. p(t) f /rutm/ o {\ni lalti-r. 
'The cut tine of these leiuli is snmelime'. ais'inn 
paiii(‘d hy disl.rc'ssin^^ s\'ni])toms wliieli may he pot 
tra<d<al for tiKmtlis or y(‘ais, nnless t h«‘y are 
r<Miioved by exliMetion of tlie t<»i>lli. 'rid-- <-on 
ditiofi is u-^ually <lne to im)>ejfeet d<‘Mdo[»nu‘nt of j 
the jaw. The to»>1h \isnallN lakes it^ natuial 
vertieal jlireetion, Init, heiiie wedmsl in l»et\\eeu ■ 
the tootli in front and the a'^cend iuT j»ortu»ii ot 
the jaw hehiinl, only a small portion of tlie erowji 
is visihle. The overlyin^j; ^j^nm a|)l to he hnii-.od 
by th(‘ oei-liision of fin* opposin'^ tooth in tlie nppm’ 
jaw; inflammation is tlunenpon set nj), and hein*:‘ ! 
maintaiiUMl by l>iliTio' mav extend to the siinf>iirnl 
ine parts. Swall<»uine liecomes ]>ainfiil and (he 
liK^tion of the jaws rest ri<*l <‘il. W'hen it ise\ident 
tliat tlw're is insiiHieienl aeeommodal ion in the jaw 
for the eniptin^e; to<»th it, sliouM he tenioNt'd. 

lujlannnol Ion of the (Imas^ alt liojj^h not a, dis- 
ea.se of the (<‘eth proper, i" one (»f tlie nio.-j eommon 
caus<‘.s of tlieir piemature loss. It ma\ arisi* fioin 
e(Uist itulional causes -eliioida^ dNspepsia. rheu 
matism or pmt or from the administ rat ion of 
siieli dru*^s as mercury or iodi<h* of polassinni. 
Most liowevcM*, it results from the presenee of 

tartar alanit llie necks of tlie teeth, and laidv of 
thorough cleansing. Wlieii dm' to (*(uisl itui imial 
causes, tlieii- ap[n-opiiate reme<lie,s are <‘alled for; 
hnt wlien due to tin* jn-escfici* of tartar, this dej>osit 
.should h(^ carefully rem()v<Ml. S<*<‘ 1 )i'j.\'ri.siKV 
( Scat I /iff ). 

Absorption of the ,. I //vo//. -The gra<lnal wasting 
of the l>one which sni rounds and supports tlie roots 
of the teeth, aeeom|)anied by a siimiltaneous reees. 
sioii of the gums, is one of the changes xvliicli mark 
the approach of old age. This wasting may, how- 
(?ver, oeeur in miihlle life xvitiioiit any visible cau.se, 
although the majority of such case.s aie due to 
chronic inllammatioii of the gums, with or without 
the ilepo.sitioii of tartar. IJeroility, or the use of 
too liard a tooth brush, may likewise he aeeouiit- 
ahle. The teeth most afVeete<l iir<*. the fn»nt ones ; 
luit the reverse of this is not unusual. 'Phe gums, 
especially in front, gradually recede and lay bare 
the roots ; the teeth now hecoiiie loosened and 
finally drop out. Tlie treatment consists in the 
removal of any obvious source of irritation ; but 
when the disease is duo to heredity nothing can lie 
done to arrest its cour.se. 

Abrasion of the Teeth is a gradual loss of their 
sub.stance from cau-ses which are purely mechanical. 
The more comiiiofl ca;u.so is a faulty occlusion of 
the jaw.s, luit it is also prodiice<l by the improper 
use of the tooth -Imisli. AVTicn the re.sult or mal- 
occlusion, it .sho>v.s itself upon the grinding .surfaces 
of tlie biick teeth and the cutting edges of the 
incisors, w'hicli may become rapidly w’orn down 
almost to the gum, the rate of progress being 
frequently hastened by the common liabit of grind- 
ing the teeth together. When caused by im- 
proper brushing it is seen on the front surfaces. 

Erosioti of tTie Teethe on the other hand, though 
closely resembling the second form of al>ra.sion, is 
475 . 


; iind<usUHid to b<‘ due lo the seeretiou of a corrosive 
aeiil by ilie lahial ghuuN. It is lirsi seen near thv? 
; gums as a small foueav** dej>ressioii w'itb a smooth 
poli'-h«‘d .and ofttai vei\ .‘-eiisilive surl‘a<‘e eoiilin- 
i nous with the tioiil oi the lootli. As il pi ogi esses, 
the i<‘*w'«)»“-. t In owing on t suceessi\(‘ layers of 

j proUaUive d«-ntine unSil il bceoines eiitiiely eah-i- 
I ii»*d. The <n'e:J'Ne e.ni geinually he aiiesteil hy 
! lilliiig, pi efei a,bl \' N\illi goM <n poii*el;ii?i iiik’M’.s. 
j th.-^m.x's of ihr Auintui, wliih* .-.piiugiug from 
i other siuiiee'N. ai<‘ fUlon <an'.ed bv dJ-»^•^sed (eetli. 

'riie e.'iviiy in flie bnia* o( (he npp»u jaw, known 
, a.'' (he Antrnin rd lligliinoit', eimminiiira I es hy a 
I ‘-malJ <»jaT)ii!g M it h (la* no-(‘, and i.-. snnieiiMi<‘s (lie 
seat of iiiilainnia I ion ^lu up li\ the ]ne‘-eiu‘eof an 
al»-:re— . i/I funiKsd ion with om* of tin* hai-K (er*jli, 
lln*n*<)(soI whedi ]ni>pM ( into it. 'I'iie niosi /*oni' 
inoti sNinptoiii ol sneh a •••>mlition is an olleiirivi; 
<lisch;irg<' fiom (lie no-'lril of tlie a.(r<MU‘d side, 
im •ea-'.ed in (inantity w Inui tin* ]•atienl be-, down, 
'Pile (rojitmeiit is \ei\\ t«‘di<ni^, mneli /ii'pemling 
upon tin* age ami gtuieral In'a.llli ot the jm.lient ; 
it. eon^i‘^t‘< in tin* leinoval of an\ di'«‘a‘-ed tenth 
fioin t ho allorled side. 'I'his exli'iU'lion nia\ he 
billowed b\ a di'-eh.i i ge of piis ; if not, ;in opening 
into the untinin siionld he made' tiiiough tin* 
soidcel ol one of tlie loots, and theea\it_\ /liained, 
siiiiahle stiinniaimg and ili-iinfeel in,i^ lotions heing 
injeet(‘d hy means of a sviiiig/* till a In'allhv eon 
dilioii is e.-talilishetl. .Vmong tlie less eomnioji 
forms of di.-'ease whieli attack the teeth and gums 
are iieero.six, <I<‘nl igeioii,- (\\sts, odonlonies, epnloid 
and poI\ poid am! other (nmours of tlie jaws, ami 
di'-ease.'. ol the tooth jmlp it, s»«)f, 'Phese, howiwer, 
.are so <a)inpai at i\ ely laie as to he of no interest to 
t lie gemual leader. 

Toot harfu' is not so mueli .a disenso as a symptom. 
Its ehi<‘f eausi-; ,aif‘ mentione<l iimler ('orbs and 
j Jtrrotor Attsciss. 'J’lie. ]>ain, which \aiie.s 
gre.atly in ilegree, eharaeler, and duration, dcja nds 
; largely upon its eausi*, ami the healtli ot the 
i i)ali«‘nl at. 1 he lime of I he at la.t*k. ( )nly a Iraiisiiuit 
j uneasiness mnv in some iuslanees h<^ felt, ami, 
as oft<‘ii, in ollaus {ilmost iiisujipoi lahle agony. 

' If neuialgic in ehara(*t(*r it most, frequently 
1 cuM'urs ill jiaro.xysnis at more or l(*ss legiilar iiiter- 
! Mils. When tootlimdie is dm* t(> caiie.s with or 
i wit hout simjde exjMs.nri* of the jmlp, the attack i.s 
hronglit on hy taking lioL or eohl, .sw<*et or acid 
fhiid.s, ami is .selili>m of long dui.ition. 'Po aflbrd 
ri'Iief in siieli eases as these, gently wash out 
the cavity willi a .solution of carlnuiat.e of sinla; 
then, ilryiiig it carefully with a piece of cotton- 
wool, take a very small pellet of wool dipped in 
euc.alyptns oil and place it in the hot tom of the 
cavity ; over this phu*e a piece of eotton wool large 
enough to fill tlie cavity amt .salur.ated with the? 
billowing solution : 1 drachm of m.astic in U, ounce 
of Eau de Cologne. This should he chaiigeit daily. 
AVhcii the pain is caused hy the forming of an 
alveolar abscess the tooth will be found insensitive 
to change of temjieralure but very suse*eptibh* to 
pressure. The patient noxv becomes feverisli, and 
the pain, wdiich is at lirst of a dull heavy character, 
becomes more intense, throbbing, and continuous, 
till pus ha.s been formed and di.scharged tlirough 
the gum. Provided the tooth i.s likely to juove 
useful and the patient cannot con.sult .a denti.st, 
the gum .should be carefully piaiiited xvitli tincturo 
of iodine, or the ohbfasliioiied plan of placing a 
roasteil fig over the root may be resorted to ; at the 
same time it is w'ell to give an aperient sneh as 
Epsom salts, follow'od b}*^ a full dose of quinine — 6 
to 8 grains for an adult. Great relief follow'.s thi.s 
treatment, which is, of course, only temporary. If 
an absce.s.s shows sign.s of pointing upon the gums 
it may with advantage be lanced. Poultice.s 7?inst 
fiever oe applied to the face, for heat tends to draw 
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the nus outwards. Ahscosses in connection wibli 
tlie H>wcr wisdoms often assiiiiie a very serious 
eliaractcr unl(‘ss cut short by extraction of the 
tooth. 

Ilijyicnic Care of the rrcM.— Many of the dis* 
cases of the teeth and guniH iiiight be prevented 
or greatly retarded by proper attention to the 
cleansing of these organs. The iinpleiiieiits best 
fitted for tliis ]>urposo eoninrise the quill tooth- 
pick, waxed silk thread and liruslies, with suitable 
powders. The toothpick ought to l)e used after 
ervri) meal, but it should be r.upplemeiited by the 
use, between the teeth, of floss silk, which will 
remove deposits acxMinuilating where contiguous 
teeth touch. 'riie brush is used to remove all 
deposits solid and mucous, and it gives the teeth 
a bright and polished appearance ; its mechanical 
friction too stimulates the gums to more health- 
ful action. An exeellent tootli-]>ow«ler is eoinpt>se<l 
of preeipitatcsl chalk, 2 ounees ; light magnesia, 2 
ounces; oil of cinnamon, 8 drops ; thymol crystals, 
4 grains ; otto of roses, 10 drops. 'Fhe teeth should 
be brushed twice daily, in the morning and in the 
evening. The manner of using the brush is more 
important than )miny people suppose. 'Fhe general 
metlnMl is to l>rii.sh hoii/ontally, but a moments 
rellection will show that this leaves untouched the 
very situations most in nee<l of clciansing. The 
brush, used properly, should be pressed against the 
teeth and tlie handle rotateil .so as to make the 
hristles swe(*p vertically between and over them ; 
this, coupled with an up and down motion, will 
thori>ughly cleanse the interspaces; the inner sur- 
faces of the bacdv teeth are best cleaned in a like 
manner, while the corresponding parts of the upper 
and lower incisors are etrectinifly rctached by a 
vertical drawing movement. The brush shouhf be 
of medium texture, ami the bristles of unequal 
length, ami not too closely placed. A hard and- 
fast rule cannot, of course, be laid tlown for every- 
tmo to follow, but in the majority of cases it is 
advisable t<» use the pow^ler in the morning and a 
mouth wasli with the brush in the evening. F<»r 
the latter purpose the following is good (especi- 
ally wh(U*e a temlene^^ to inllammation exists) - 
tannic acid, 4 grains ; rose water, 1 ounce ; tinc- 
ture of j)yrethruni, ^ drachm; oil of cinnamon, 10 
drops. Over-brushing must be guarde<l against as 
carefully as under-brushing lest the gums ami the 
necks <»f the teeth be injured. During an illness 
these precautions are doubly necessary as tlie cor- 
losive elleets of many niedieines are tlien added to 
Uie evil results of a weakened vitality. Tlie use 
of a glass tube in taking medicines that contain 
numeral acids ami iron is usually supposed to be a 
sullicient precaution against the action of micli 
drugs upon the teeth, but lids is (piite erroneous ; 
the only sure pic veil tative heing a weak solution 
of onl inary baKiiig soda, with which the mouth 
should be rinseil after cvenj dose. The choice of a 
tooth powder should be left to tlie dentist, for 
many <Ientifnoe.s which, no doubt, wbiteii the 
teeth «lo so by the action of some agent which is 
as deadly to the tooth -substance as to the im- 
purities it is meant to remove. Charcoal (so much 
u.sed) is quite unsuitable because of its gritty 
nature. As far us the ordinary individual is con- 
cerned, the use of brush and toothpick is the limit 
up to which one can take care of one’s own teeth, 
so that a thorough examination of the mouth once 
or twice a year by a trustworthy professional man 
is necessary to cheek the iliseases of the teeth 
before they have gone so far as to be irreparable. 
Especially should this be attemletl to in cliildren. 
It 18 almost impossible to overrate the importance 
of following, at least in the main if not in detail, 
the hints given above, for when we consider that 
tlie teeth are placed at the veiy gateway of life, 


it is not surprising that their neglect should tie 
answerable for many of the disorders of the system. 
Ami surely precaution is better than cure. 

For a more detailed de.scnptiou of tho diseases of the 
tcetli, SCO the works of Litch, Tomes, and Salter. 

Teething^, the acquirement of teeth, espocialljy 
of their tirst teeth, by chililren from abtmt I heir j 
seven til month on wants, may take place ii^ strong 
children without any constitutional disturbance or 
ailment ot her tluifii some local irritathm or iiitlaiiinui- 
tion; many of the infantile disease.s once credit (‘d 
to teething being really due to improper feeding 
( se«‘ Infants ) ami neglect of hygiene. Init the time 
of toetiling is more or le.ss a critical period, especi- 
ally for the nervous system of tlie eliihl, and is aj>t 
to be associated, especially in sensitive children or 
such as .suHer from rickets, with le.stlessne.'-^s, dis 
lurbed sleep, and even in .some cases with Con- 
vulsions (q.v.), diariluea, and eruptions. Close 
attention to tlie general liealili is always necessary. 

Teetotalisiii. See TFairEitANCh:. 

a beautiful mountain lake, .*U 
I miles long, in the extreme south of Bavaria, 30 niile.s 
SE. of xMunieh ; it is a much esteemed summer- 
resort. 

WiiJiiit.M, Bahon vox, Austrian 
admiral ( IS27-71 ). See T'actjcs, p. 4(5. 

TojflU^r, Ksaias, one of the most prominent 
of Swedish ])oets, was born at Kyikeriid, in the 
province of VermlamI, on 13tb November 1782, 
the son of aeountry pastor of peasant <Iescent. The 
boy lost his father wbcii only ten ycai.s of age, and 
owed bis e<ln<*alion as well as bis support to the 
goo<l-will of kind patrons. At seventeen he eiirolleil 
himself a student at bund University, ami giadu- 
ateil, as tirst stmlent of his year, in 1802; a few 
months later Jio was appointed a lecturer in the 
faculty of pliilosophy, It was not until 1808 that 
lie attracted any attention as a po(*t ; but the stir- 
ring ]Var-S(>n<j f(n' (he Militta oj Sea nut made his 
name known, and the [»atriotic appeal, Svea ( 181 1 ), 
matle it famous. In the following year lie was 
chosen professor of (Ireek. TIic best creations of his 
poetic genius all belong to a comparatively short 
period of time ( 1817-27))— NVy/zi/ fo the Sun (1817), 
Kpilofjue on the Detpee Day (U jAmd (1820), The 
Candidate for Conji mat lion (1820), A oi'cl (1821), 
and Frithiof's Scrya (1825), After this lie only 
wrote oeeasloiial pieces and a couple of incomplete 
poems of a more aiiihitious east. In 1824, liow- 
ever, he bad been called to undertake the onerous 
duties of the bishopric of Vexio, and to those 
iluties ho gave his strength, until symptoms of 
menial disease showed themselves (1840); lie 
died 2<l November 18-4() (sec SWKDKN, p. 9). His 
work is distiiigui.sheil by much of the transparent 
clearness, tram[uil ease, and artistic linisli tliat he 
admired so greatly in the ancient Creeks. At the 
same lime lie writes with the warm eiitliiisiasni, 
the quick poetic feeling, the freshness and vigour 
of a modern over whom tlie inspirations of loman- 
licism bad iia.ssed. And, what has contributed 
not the least to make him a favourite, liis verse is 
full of melody, rich in imagery, ami moves with 
stately grace and dignity. Frithiof's Saga^ a 
cycle of ejiics treating of ohl Scandinavian days, is 
bis masteriiiece ; and notwitlistandirig certain obvi- 
ous faults, it is a noble production, one of the most 
popular poem.8 in Swedish, and a welcome addition 
to the translated poetry of every literature in 
Europe, /bre/, a romanco in verse of the time of 
Charles Xlb, is more unequal in execution; the 
other three poems mentioned rank higher than 
Axel in teelinirjuo, but do not surpass its best 
passage.s in poetic insight and inspiration. Tegner’s 
collected works were published in 1847-50 (7 vols. 
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Stockholm )» iiikI a.u/iin in 1S.S2 sr> (S vols.). Th* 
host life h* tliuL hy lii.s soii-iii-lji\\', liotii^cr. prciixtM 
to tho lirst iiclition of Ills collcctctl wnrk'^, Sco filx 
the interesting inonogiiij)lj (in Dunislij ]«y (h-org 
Jhaiitlcs ( 1878). 

T0S](ll4*is;illlia« the cMpiru,! of no)uhua-', i-, 
Bitnateil in a fertile? valley 8100 feet jilmvt^ ilic' 
on bot,li siiles of tlie ivio <ij;un!e, ^\ith mounOiio'-. 
rising round ahoul. It Iwls a. liigli i-Iunjl, an aeiiv*' 
lra<le, an«l a pop. of 1*2,000. 

THlAllia. See A?iAl!l\, ^'o!. I p. MVJ, 

Tdierclll« (U- TkIIOAN, <apil.d of Pei’in, 7o 
uiilt's S. of tin.* slioje t)f lli(‘ <':i‘-pian Sea. It 
slaruls on a uiile [dain, d«)U*’d heie and tliese \vilh 
nmd- built \ illage.s, ;uid pieir»-d wilii maiiN eiieular 
pits, wliieli reach dovv n to tiie gieat, ulilen aii<Mn 
\vater<‘ou ISC'S, on \vlii<‘h, in thi- cion, the lit*- di 
artinial and [ilani is allogetln'i* depeiidcnl. 'To the 
noi'ili runs in a. general ea'^t and \\e-i, dinsMiou the 
hifty range of the F.linn/ Mount. »ins, li'iii!'. in 
lleinaveiul to tlie height (d nea.rl\ *20,000 f« -el al»»\c 
sea-level. Tin*, ohl wall and dit«‘h (1 niile-; 
long) were hwellcvl in I.StiS, and (he “^paeo thn> 
gaineel inadt; inlo a nnieli ina'iled eijenlar* road oi' 
bv>ulev anl. T’orlilient ion-i, eonsi-^ting of a i»a-t ioned 
rampart ainl ditedi, waa-e at the vadie time emn 
meiiced on a much jimie t‘\ten(h'd se.ih*. 'I’hi • 
ciuadiite, with its twel\(* gate'' and erndM.-ing an 
area about 10 miles iu eioMimfetenee, was eom- 
j)h*ted in I.S78. Tin* town lapidlv l('inled bevoinl 
Its old limil.>, moK? <*s|K'eially on the north side, 
w’liere many line .sLH‘(*t.s, gat dens, and bnildiiigs s<Km 
made their ajipea ranee, among wliieli may he spi.'ei- 
ally m<‘iition(*d the hand.some huildings and gtonnds 
of hit? British Begation. 'rin? Slia.li's palaet*, enliiidy 
lecoiislnictetl .since 18(10, oecnpi«‘s the, ( iladej, 
and Ls Ixitli s])aciou.s juul tdieerfiil, its l.irge court - 
yard.s heiiig laid out with ga,nleiis and mim(*rous 
hnnUaius. Besides his town ])alaee, llie Shah has 
live others in the immediate, neighhum hood, wliieli 
he occupies at ditl’erent sc'asons of the year. 'I'lie 
foreign legations ami licli native's are also in the 
habit of re.sorting in summer to the cotd slopes at 
the foot of the Klhurz, wlieie many of them have 
commodious liou.ses and line gardens. 'I’he bazaars, 
some of w'liicli aie very hajidsome striiel ur«*s, ar<‘ 
filled with e\ery kind of native and foreign mer- 
chandise. Krtmi 'reheran lines of telegraph ratliale 
in almost every direction to the e.xtremities of the 
kingdom, by fur the most important being tiie 
lines of the Indian Gov eriimeiit Indo Ihiropean 
Telegraph department aiul those of the English 
Imlo European Telegraph Company. In 18SG a 
slant line of railway was etnistructed from Teheran 
to Shah Abilul Azim, Ji sliiine ami place of pil- 
grimage about (j miles t<j the southward of the 
town. Tramways were also laid «lown in diU'ereut 

g irts of tlie city; and gas was inlrodueeil (by a 
elgian company) in Maicb 1892, Tlie population 
probably anioniitcd in 19U0 to 230,000, about double 
what it was liftv years before. In the same p<‘iiod 
the number of liuroiieans increased from about 30 
to 1000. In tlie vkiiiity of Teheran are the ruins 
of llei, the Bhayes of the Book of 'robit, known in 
the time of Ale.xarider the Great under the name of 
liafjdi and the birtlf|)lace of llarun-ul-Kaseliid. See 
Bkksia, and works there eite<J. 

Tell mill topees a town of Oaxaca, Mexico, 10 
miles above the nioutli of the river Teliuantepec, 
with 25,()()0 inliabitants (mostly Indians) within 
its municipality. The istlmms on wliicli it staiuLs 
is only 120 miles xvide, and a canal here between 
the two oceans has been dreamt of ever biiice 
(Jortez* day. A concession was granted and an 
An <;lo- American company formed in 1850 ; but tlie 
political insecurity of the country and tlie con- 
struction of the Paiiaiiul railway combined to bring 


it lit an end .\ii inieroeeanic railway company 
, fnwuded in 1.S70 ako allowed its cmicessioii to 
Gaptairi Ivulv'*- ship railwav n'maimxl a 
ptojoi-r only: but an iUiUuaiy railwav was tiually 
; opt-iied m tlit- ^^cai l.s'.ll, 

! We ll tproii. Ti n itinitffi a .‘^eaport and 

, w .lim ing [>!aec uf 1 lov nn- Mi 1*2 niih's ( hy lail 
, l.‘>) S. ol I'2x«‘ti‘i, s{;iji(|.-, on tlii* mil ill >id<' of tin? 

! pii'lty ‘‘stiiai v of till' 'l'('i-n, wliirli is ^pannod hy 
j a woodrn budge (l.''*27), no/ vardv long. Burned 
' liy the dam*." in 07(1, hy th#* I’k iicIi in I8,‘{S am! 

KiOO, it li.is a gia-sv' pi onn-naih*, tin* din oi Dune, 

! a pirn* ( 1800 }, a puhlir m.nkft (issli, hat h- ( 1 SS,*} ), 
i St, S'diol.e-.! ii-a*''. A hhi‘v loi Briwd idi tie niiii' i I.SOo), 
j iV'*. i*op. * IS.) I ) r» I p.l : 1 IllUl ) s0,*)(i. 

: Toiitds. tin* ii.iMie givrii in Scoihiml in lillies 

■ oi the ptopoilioii of tin* annual jtio«iini‘ t>i the 
. iMith <l(‘vol<‘d to tlif maintmi.ime •>f ilif i h igy. 
j riio giowth of tie* ^A,{oln in I'anojM* i- ’.ironntod 
i at Tll’Ill'.s In Seoll:imi jw"~onal I *‘iml - i o pi ae- 
I til-ally unknown; ami )nedial IfimM, imhu.'il or 
j indn.-li i.il, »lia,w !i fiom ( lin fi nits of land. i‘oii'-t it ntt? 
j tin? whole' toinds loviahlo hyiln* elnmdi. Bn'dial 
: l<'inds aio <vf (wo Kitids, jiaisonnge and vii-anige. 

; 'riio par-'Onage or gio/itm* Icittds, dm; oxel imiv ely 
I to the ji.-it'-ou solving I ho onie, aio j»a\;ihIo out of 
giaiu at tin; t<*ims \\ liit.-iimljiy ami M ioliaidmas. 

N ioaiagt* or los>or toimls are piojimly paid to the 
vio.-ii, ami aie diawn fiom minor and noi*id<‘ntal 
product', su<*li as fowls, eggs, milk, lish, i'^e., 
aiM'oiding to tin* usage of e;ioh pai'ish oi heneliee. 
l^ij.soiiage feinds hoing an iiilnueiit ImimIou on the 
laud, the right to levy them oanm»L ho lost hy 
proscription; viearage toimls, on tin* olhor hand, 
being ostahlislu'd both as to tln ir kind and their 
amount sololy hy us(*, ma^ be lost liy non-use. 
By statute, 27 and ‘2.S \dol. chan. 3.3, )>io\jsioii i.s 
mad(‘ for viearage* te*imls on tisb l>e>ing <Mmimule'<l. 

'I’ln; te'iinls due* at common law to the* inonmbent 
of the parish lia,d previously to the Befnimation 
bee'U to a large exte'iit eliv(‘ite*el to otln'r pinpos«*s, 
with tin; result that tin* acting ]»aroe*Iiial clergy 
were greatly im|)e>veiisli(;d. In many e*as<'s, on a 
va<*am*y occurring in a j»are»cliial ebargo, the 
patron, acting as absolute* jneipiielor of the.* h(*netice, 
appnipriateel its le*imls to a nmiiasteiy or other 
ri'iigious liouse, ami altinmgb the* elispeisal of tithes 
to laymen luul bee'ii pie>bil>ite‘<l by se'veral larteran 
Councils, grants of part of tin? feimls of vacant 
bcnolice's wore freejuemtly bcstoWiMl by patrons on 
ne(*ely Ia.y friends ami re‘lativ es. Em tln'r, a coii- 
sielerable propuniein of teinds was elive;ite;el from 
the au])port of the parochial cleigy by the practice 
of certain popes in granting te> vaiieius orelers 
of eliurcliiuen exi'uiptieiu.s fiom tin; payiin'iit of 
tithe out of lamls lielel by tliein. Soon alsei a 
cu.stom grew ui) of granting feus of the se eliurch 
lands cum dccluiifs iuchiaiSf a provision which trans- 
ferred to the grantee the same exemiition from the 
payUieiit of teiiid W’bicb the ecclesiastical j>ro- 
I»rielors bad formerly eiijoyeel. In these variou.s 
ways the revenues of the clnirch bad lM*en e.xteii- 
sively imjuiired loii^ before the Ib;formatioii. 

At the Keformation the great bulk of tlie church 
lauds was acrpiired by the crown, either by resigna- 
tion or annexation. The iiiuiiasteries and jiriories 
fell at first into the bands of lay commendator.s, 
appointed by the king for life ; but later they were 
erected into temporal lordships, the grantees being 
styled Xo/’c/.s of Evcciioti ox Titulars of the Tithes. 

In this way the possessions of the church were 
permanently transferred into tlie bands of lavnicii 
(loldiug of the crown. The property of the lands 
erected and the right of exemption from teind, 
xvhere such right existed, formed the temjior- | 
ality ; xvhile the teinds themselves constituted the 
spirituality of the benefice. For some years the 
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])rc‘Hentati()nH to vacant lieneliceH wcro \v holly in 
the liainlH of the lords of erection, aiul they also 
had the power of assij^oiin^ to the prt^sentees such 
stipends as they cdiose. Under the scheme known as 
* the assumption of thirds,’ however, a return was 
onlered of tn<> rental of all ecclesiastical henelice:. 
within the kingdom, and factors were appointiMl 
to uplift one-third of the revenues thereof. ’J’liis 
scheme, after hein;; ratified hy parliament, was 
Hiilisequently adopted as the basis of the plan 
ado])ted for the support of the reforiiuMl eler;^y. ]>y 
statute 1587, chap. 29, the juactiee of creating lords 
of erection ri*ceived a cln‘ek, and, with certnin 
excejitions, the church lands which had been held 
of the crown before tlui Keformation were again 
inalii'iiahly annexed to the crown. On the restora- 
tion of bishops the annexations of their litMiefiees 
and of their ehaptiMs were rescinded hy !(>()(), chan. 
9 and 1017 eluip. 2 respecti\ •*ly ; on the re-estahlisli- 
nient of juesliytmv these measures were ]ejM*ah*d 
hy the Aet 1090, eluip. 29, and siiu'c that date the 
bishops’ teinds iiave eontinui'd to he applied hy 
the crown to ]mhli(! nstis and piuisions. 

In spite of the a>''nmplioii of thirds and other 
measures, tlu^ ]»rovi'-inn for the support of the 
reformed clergy continin'd veiy ]»r(*cari<ms till the 
accession of (Mmries I. Immediately after his 
aceessitui in 1025 (’harles, in vic^w of the ext«‘iit to 
whicli the property and rev(‘iiues of tin; cliurcli had 
hemi ililaiudated, (*xeciited a revocation of all 
grants of ciiurcli lands and tithes ma<le hy James \'[. 
to the prejudice of the crown. M<'\t year ilnue 
followca aimtluM’ revocation, coneeiveil in cvt*n 
imne ample terms, umler which a reduction was 
brought of all erections whatever, whether made 
before or after the Act of Annexation. As the 
individuals who had prolited hy the pnxligalil^y of 
the crown were very numerous, tliese proceedings 
eai!se<l wide-spread alarm, and astiong petition or 
remonst ranee was addresses! to Uharles, with the 
vii'W of obtaining some iiiodilieatiem of his demands. 
Kventually a compromiso was agreeel u|Mm, and 
tlu* parties principally eonceriied « iilered into femr 
Biilmiissions, umler which tluj mIioIo qiiostioii in 
dispute was referred to the eledmuiiiiatioii of the*, 
king himself, lly the ele*eree*s-ai l)it ral, pr<meiuiiee*d 
on tlie 2»l Se»ptemher 1029, the king’s right te> the 
Hupe*rie)ritie.*s of erection >\as atlirmod, and jiower 
>vas given te» the heMileir to have his teinds valiie*el 
and his yearly charge thus ]>e*rmane*ntly se*ttled. 
l''iirthe‘r, the jneiprietor was feiunel entille*el tei bring 
an aetieiu of sale* against the titular eir his laeks- 
maii, by which he cemlel obtain right tei his leinels 
at nine years’ piireliase of the value wli<*re the 
seller liaef an heritable right. The pio\ isious of 
tile* elecree.s-arhitral, relating to the siijM*riorilies <if 
t*re*etie)ns aiiel the valuatiem anel sale eJ te*inels were 
snl>se»<|nently rutiiieel hy a series of acts of parlia- 
me*nt in 1088. In 1027 a cemimissie)!!, known as 
the * (’e>minissi()ii of Surrenehus aiiel Teimls,’ hael 
he*en appeunteel, ami in 1088, for the purj>e>se of 
carrying the elecree*s arbitral iiitei oflecb umler 
judicial authority, another cominissie)u was nom- 
inated known as the ‘High Commission’ or the 
‘(annmission for the Plantation of Kirks ami the 
Valuation of Teinds.’ ’I'liese commissioners were 
instructed to ]>rosecuto ami follow' forth the valua- 
tion of all the teinds, parsonage and vicarage, that 
w'ere yet unvalued ; they were authorised to ap- 
point suh-couiniissioiiers within preshyteiie.s and 
parishes, ami to them W’as committed the <liity of 
modifying a constant local stipeml to every minister 
to he paid out of the teinds of each parish. Prom 
time to time this ooniniission was continued with 
increasing powers, or rather, a succession of com- 
missions was kept up until at the Union their 

S ower and functions w'erc vested in the CourA of 
ession, wdiere accordingly actions for the valua- 


tion of teimls now' procee«l at the instance either of 
a heritor or of the minister. The jurisdiction of 
the Court of Session in modifying stipends, i&c. is 
treatcMl under article StiI'ENI). 

The teiiid was originally made elTectual in 
Scotland as elsi*w'here h}' the beneficiary dnt whiff 
it, that is, carrying oil’ from the ground every tenth 
slieaf. This pra(*ti<*H was very inconvenient, as the 
jnoprieLor was obligoil to allow the crop t?i remain 
on tin* giound,<. exposed to all the vieissitiides of 
the.season, till the teind was drawn. Consecpiently, 
even ])rior to the Kefoniialion, it W'as coniinon for 
the heiieficiary to cininnnte his teind eitlier for a 
fixed yearly payment of money or for a certain 
iium]»er of rcuhU halls. Teimls are th hita fnivtuiitu, 
not debilit fnitdi\ and, consequently, an ears of 
teimls <lo not affect singular successors. Althoiigli 
j>rescription, as w e have stated, cannot destroy the 
right to teinds, yet it is efleetiifil to protect an ol<l 
ilecree of valuation from challenge, except on the 
ground of soim* nullity cj' furie appart*nt. The frei^ 
or unexhausted teimls (i.e. siicli as, arising from 
im*rease<l rental, «Ji:c. , are not yet apj>roj>rialeil for 
stipends) Were in IS91 stated at about £129,000. 
SeeSTICEM), A 0(J MENTA'l'K )\, FlAKS. 

ToklUl^ the imle]>endent country south of 
]Mnro<*c(», extending from the Diaa to (.’ape 
llojador, inliahited by Mikus and Aial)S, many of 
tliem nomadic. Tln*re is »)ne small t>ort, I'arfa^a. 
(’ape Juby is a feature of the coast. 

(Cr. tvir, ‘far off,’ and fjiapha, ‘I 
write*). J'liis is a gener.'il name fttv any means of 
conveying intidligenee c>tlu*r than iw »2 m n.s. 

by voice or by the transmission >>>• .t- c*. 

of written ines.sage.s. Perhaps cwii-iuiy. 

also the idea of speed is generally nnderslood. 
Alarm fires (see Beacon), the Semaphore, (q.v.), 
and Signalling (q.v.) as used at sea are among the 
earlier forms of telegraphy, but now' all such agieits 
are thrown into the slnnle by tlie electiic tele- 
graph. 

'I'ln* idea of leh*grai)Iiie communication by means 
of magnets is certainly more than two and a half 
eeiituiies old. In IG82 Cialileo, the great astron- 
omer, referred to a secret art by w'hieli, tbrough the 
s> mpathy of magnetic m‘e«lles, it would he possilde 
to converse at griNit distances. Again, in 1758, 
when a more deline<l idea of eleetrh*ity had begun 
to dawn, a letter ap])eared in the iScofs MagazhtG 
signed M.’ (now’ almost certainly recognised to 
be (_’liailes Morristm, a native of (Jreenock, who 
praetiscil as a surg(*oii at Benfrew', from wlicnci* the 
letter was dated ), in which ‘an expeditious metlntd 
of conveying intelligence ’ from one place to another 
by means of electric power wa.s so clearly set dow /i 
that we cannot but recognise that tlie wniter must 
have lunl a considerable a]>preeiation of the possi- 
bilities of electric communication. Many quiet 
workers occupied this field of rc.^earch from that 
time until 1S87, wliich Is the generally recognised 
year of the birth of the electric telegraph. Limited 
space fuibids anything but a passing reference to 
tlie work of the fatlier.s of the telegrajih. If a 
comparison may be made, w e may say that xvhab 
Wlieatslone ami (’ooke W’ere.in the Old World, 
Morse and Alfred V'ail w ere in the New'. The claim 
that may justly be inaile for the recognition of the 
genius of either W’orkers does not in the least mili- 
tate against tin* recognition of that of the others; 
hut it must be conceded that while the inethoil 
originated hy the English inventors has found 
acceptance principally in England, the Morse system 
is of w'orld-w’ido use, and lias supplanted the other 
even in England except for railway W'orking, for 
w'hieh the needle system is most admirably suited. 
We must now' proceed to furnish such inforniation 
a.s will give some idea of the present state of tha 
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science, soiiiti notice* of tlu* more import ;int 

KYStonw in use in liritaiii, toilet l»ei witli ii fi-w 
^^enerjil Htatistics, In doin^jj this it will l»e noce- 
sarv to iissiinn' em the iumI- of tin* it'.idiT some* 
j^eneral kmovled^^e of tlie <‘liief f(';i i .no.', of Kh*<*. 
tricity ; arul sec also M Ac; \ I. 

'riie perioral suhjofts «h‘:Llt with o<**‘nr in the 
followin'^ ordcM', ami it tiiJty he nolrd that- sporinl 
terms have been iindmled end expl iitiiMl ns far a-' 
possible. 1. Cfni.'.fi'urf itm -{It lin< , oveih<‘;ul and 
nnder<<ronnd ; (2) poh's ami insnialms ; (3) win* ; 
(4) earths and e.-ii lli-enrrents ; (o) eijenit ; (fi) 

l>atti‘ries universal Iritlt-rv. II. Apfumtfns (I) 
needle sysfenn a, ml Moi^r essh' ; (2) the Miu?id**r 
.SN stent ; (3) the Mois(‘ rei'ordtr; ( t ) lie* relax, ptilar 
ised ami nonpolarised; (,"•) tin* donltle eiii o*nt' 
system; ((> i t>'pe pi intin^ insfninients Hiu;hes'‘^. 
tSro. ; (7) the duj>h*\ system; (S) tlie <[uadnip](*\ 
system ; (0) miillip)t*\ tele^raph\' ; (10) aulomatie 
tele;^r)aMljy . (jij 'news’ eiumils; (12) repeal ms ; 

( 13 ) suinnarine I eh*;;;rapliy ealdes. Ill, ,S7////.s//rv. 

T. (JdHsf l urf if)U . (1) 1* fi'iintpli //7/e.v tnay he 

either overhf'atl or nnder^r<)nml. 'Tlieu* ( an m*\ er 
he any qnestion wlnm the clioiee is ojxm a.s to tin* 
ado[»tioM of tin* o\ ei head s\si«>iu, as m»t onl\ i> I he 
lirst eost les-;. hilt it is l»e(ter for Working pnr]»oM"-, 
and faulls ean he easily Irat-fd ami reiiuoed. ( )n 
the other ha.nd, elimatie eomlitions t.lo not aM’^'et 
under,u(ronml lim's, while a. s(>\tne storm will sonn* 
times do so mueh daniaer* to <»pen work as to 
<M*ipple the whole system. Nearly all the* wiu‘s in 
lai\^e towns aie m*<M*ssarily nmleis:ronml, as t here 
are many seidons ohji*ctioiis to (>\ei house liiH‘s. 
h’or itistanee, there an* moia* than 2(>i)() win*-- l<'l I 
into the (\uitial dkdeMraph ( Hl’n’e in f.,ondon whieh j 
are almost w it Inmt e\<‘eplion undei^rournL 1 

(2) J*o/rs liml J HSKhtiors.- ( )\ ei In ad wires are 1 
snp])orted for the nn»st pari upoTW’/vv^sn/<v/ wo<»d(‘n ' 
poles l»y means of insHhtfors-. No hard and fast 
rule rail lx* <;iv(*n as to tin* inimher of poh*s that ! 
sliould housed. t'or minor lines I w ent\ or twenty- 
two may lx.* used, Imt on main line's tin* nnmh«*r 
should he hetwa*en lw(‘iity six and lliiity to tin* 
mile. Onliiiarily the lowest wiie on a pole should 
lie not h'ss tlian 12 f<*et. from the* ;.;roinnl, so t hat, 
alleiw'in;.^ for se*tt.iTi«^ in the ^o'ouml (which varies 
fre>m 4 feet, le> (3 for ordin;irx' peiles), ami tin* or 
e///> etf the* wire* het W'ee*n tin* poh*s, tin* h'lu^th of 
the* ]x)le,*s iise'd on liiaiieh line's is iisnally about 20 
or 22 teet, a, ml this is im*r(*ased hy I foot for each 
two aelditiemal win*s re(iiiiie*d. 'The e)hjee*t of the* 
insulator is tei ise)late tlie w ire* from a!iy material 
which xvonld he liable* te) eomlnet tlie current from 
the wire?, ami the material of xvhieh the insulator 
is made is tlie'iefore of mueh imjxirtanee*. Gfnss is 
a material xvhich po.sse^sse^s some of tlie nee»ess;iry 
epialilie'atienis in a liigh degree, luit its extreme; 
readiness to condense im>istnre, xvlicrchy it l>ecoim*s 
ce)atexl with a conducting iilm, is fatal to its 
employnu'nt. FJumitc. alse> fails in practice, ami 
brawn cart hr n ware is alnmst the only substance 
that lias hitherto been able to staml out as a com- 
petitor xvitli porcehfin. This latter is distinctly 
the best material to use, hut earthe?nware has the 
advantage as regards price. Cordeaux’s .serexv 
insulator is constriKited simply to screw on the bolt 
so that it can he easily renewed or removed. 
When insulators are very subject to breakage by 
stone-tbroxviiig they are protected by aii iron cap. 

(3) JF/re , — Idie wire used is cither galvanised 
iron-wire (i.e. iron-wire coated with zinc) or, for 
special purposes, bard drawn copper- wire. Under- 
ground wires are laid in cast-iron pipes providetl 
with Jfws'A boxes at intervals which provide means 
of getting at the wires at intermediate points for 
testing, tracing faults, &c. 'riiese wires are of 
copper coated with giitta-perch«a. A 3 inch pipe 
will take as many as eighty wires. 


I (t) Kitrthfi.~-\n 1S3S Sieinhcil discovered that, if 
I a good elcctricsil connect ion is made with I lie 
I ground at cuf-h end of a single line, tlu* earth will 
i net. a*, a subditiilt* I’oi a return xv ire. I’his was a 
i \*uv impoilrnii diM'oNcrx, for iml only does it save 
I the c\]x*n,-(* of a. renmi wiic, lull it- also rednees 
{ till* re‘-ist;i.m*c of the lim* !>y nearly half, with 
J .-^exeral atteml.oit mhan! age-;, ddie teclinical ex 
: j>rt-*-'ioii ‘eaith’is applieti to ildv (MUirn'Ctlon, ami 
I on ‘eaith’ max con-usl .-.iinplv of ax^ile attaelied 
i to a im*t;i,) pj.tte ol .1 largu* '-miai-t* bmied in s^»il 
j tliat is sun* to be a) way N dani|> ; hut metal pumps, 

! or bet t<T .*-1111 the iron water pipe ^*^(0111 in towns, 
j x\ill gemually form l•\l‘ellt■nt ^■al^h>. Iron gas- 
i lupes w ill do v<*i \' x\(dl in defauli of w at er piju's, 

; Init on no aeeonnt miislr Irtalcu gus pip<-s ht* nsod, 

; as ihore is a ]»o-*’ihi1it x of a, d isrlia.rge of lightning 
• fusing the pipe am! can-ing an explosion nr a file 
h\ igniting tin* gas. l]n rtlt r u n r ni s. l'’rom ranses 
a- xe( unexplained dilleieni parts of I he earl li aie 
' fretjiienllx at iliHeient, poleniials. so that, if two 
' sneh points lie eonneoled hx’ a win* joined tot'ailh 
at eaeli end. ir i.-i tra,\i-i-ed lix an rarth rarrrnt. 
Smdi ciiiieiits \ar\ dining fliil’eicul periods of 
e\erv dav. and at entain ]<i‘iiod.-, lliey MCipiirt*. smdi 
slieriglh as to he (i imed ‘ e|eet l ie s( orms. ’ 4'liey 
then max <iften render onliiiarv x\'or]ving iiiipossihh*, 
and on long ealih* «‘iienil> may exeii emlaiiger the 
^at’elyof the cable. In order to ■■ eeui e eomninni- 
ealion in smdi eii eiiiiisj anees it. suirn'es, x\lieie 
piaetieahle, to Use a lejuifl wile instead of eatlh. 
laiK's w host* if'rnnnal ions nm noi ( h-east ami soul h- 
xvi'st ait* most liable to internipt ion. 

(o) 'I'his teim, X\ hieh is of very frecj m*n t 

Use, implies tin* whole ]ialh along xvhieh a einreiit, 
td' (de<‘tii<*ity may he sup]U)sed to How ; lliat is, for 
instainM*, the hat tery, 1<*\ ei- of K<‘,v. line-xvire, coils 
of reei'iving appar.U ns, and tin* ‘(*ailh ’ at each end. 
Shart rirrait implies that tin* ciieiiit helweeri two 
pailienlar points (say the two (uids of a coil of xn ire) 
is bridged across hx a eoinluelnr of no resistance. 

(<3) Ihifrrtrs. 'Tlie hatleiies most <*ommonly 
used for telegra.jih })in poses are hieliromate, 
sext'ral forms of Daniells, and two or tliree 
forms of IjCclanehc, luit lat Icily si'cmnlary hat- 
teri«*s Iiave he(‘n inlnxlueed with gieat sueei'ss. 
Onlinarily eaeli set of apparatus at an olTn'e lias a 
separate battery, hut by a xvell recognisf*«| law of 
ele<*t rit'ity the )niirrts(fl bn fir rtf s\sl«*m is often 
a]>plied where several eiri*uils of mueh the same 
n*sistance terminate in oin* cdliee. This means 
that several sets of inst ruments ( usually not more 
than live) are joined up to a common battery, (*aeh 
of course xvorking imlependently. Tlie battery in 
this ease necessarily xvants more fre<|uent renewal, 
hut the lirst cost is less, and there is also a material 

saving in s[»ac(', 

xvliieli is of very ^ 

great importance 

ill sueli eases for o r n i m ^ n ^ 

instance, as at tlie / ^, Z. Z. Zo 1 ® 

Uentral rclegraiih / r-r- - m ^ ^ ^ \ 

Cilice in Lomlon, / / // M ^ ^ \ 

whore 11, ore ar.-f ' ' 

nearly -24,000 colls « ^ V 

)}•. \ ,/// A/ 1 „/ A/ / 

.System.-ln the \ „ I / 

earliest form of NT 

telegraph iustru- 

meiit, devised hy ^ 

(kioke and Wheat- l^'ig. 1. 

stone, five needles 

xvere used, each worked by two wires ; this 
number was subsequently reduced to txvo, and 
now a single neetllo only is employed, I’ig.^ 1 
shows the dial of such an instrument. 'I’he 
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noedle normally liana's vortically, and is capalde of 
motion to the right and loft uotwoon two stops. 
The signals are formed by combinations of tho two 
directions of tlcflcdion. The alphabet in general 
use, Avhirli is shfovn above on the face of the dial, 
is dtie to Vrofcssor IMorse, and is hence called the 
* IViorse Code.’ The letters most freniiently tised - 
e ami t- are reprosente<l respectively oy a deflect ion 
to tlie left and to the right. All tho other letters 
of the alpJiabet are formed by two, three, or four 
combinations — the length of the sigmxl b>r each 
letter being arranged with a])proximate ref«»rence 
to the frequency of its occurrence in ordinary 
English writing. In the same uay the nnnierals, 
stoj)s, and other signals are forim'd. The ligiires 
arc represented hy Jfir signals, thus : 


key in the position shown, so that signals sent 
from the other .stations pass from lino to the lever 
of K, thence by way of the back stop through the 
sounder to earth. When, however, the handle of 
the lever is j)ressed a current passes from tho 
battery, 11, by way of the front stop and the lever 
of t he key t*) the other stations. 'J'hus the <liiration 
of the signals received at a distant station is deter- 
mined by the periods during which K is depressed. 

(.'!) Tha Morad ^ — It will be at once evidejit tljat 
a permanent record of tlici signals ro(*eived may 
often be of considerable importance ; lienee, even 
before tlie intioduetion of the sounder, many 
devices for securing a permanent record were juit 
forward. One of the eurlie.st was the ^l<n'sc 
Ktnho}tsrt\ whose modern representative is known 
os the Writer or Jnher, As shown in tig. .'1, the 


and the stops, iK:c. by six combinations. The dots 
and ilashes rcjirosont respeetividy detleetions to the 
left and right-. Figures, however, are always spelt 
in full on the single n<*cdle. Tlie needle system 
is specially F.nglish, and is used almost universally 
for railway telegraphs throughout the three 
kingdoms. It lias no equal for working a large 
nil 111 her of olliees on one eirenit, and it has the 
great advantage of being extremely easy to learn 
and simjile to work. 

( 2 ) The Sottiulcr Si/strm. — For comiuerc.lal tele- 
gva\>\\y, \\o\vcvev, l\u* sounder system Vs dVstVuctVy 
I t\\e most geuevaVVy sovvVetuxAdo of Vvaud-worUed \ 
systems. Opposite tlie poles of an eVectvo-maguet ' 
is ]dac«'d a soft-iron cvoss-pioce or arnKthtrCy 
Dxed upon a Ic'ver which is so jiivoted tliat a 
s/u’/ai spring at tnehod to ilia and or one arm tends 
' to hold the nrmntnro away front the judos of the j 
innj^nfd. 77/e (tassinfr of a currant thronjjjti the 
coils causas ilia annatnro to ha attracted, and its 
motion is limited by two adjustable sciews wliich 
are so arranged that the two sounds emitted ulicn 
the end of the lev(*r strikes upon them are easily 
distiiiguishahle. Sound reading then consists 
really of noticing the intervals of silence between 
tliese two sounds. The Morse code as shown above ' 
is used, ami { 1 ) a dot is represented by a very short 
interval of silence hot ween the <lownward stroke 
and the upward stroke of the armature lever; (2) ' 

a (tosh is reprcseiiteil by an interval three limes as 
long; and in the same way the hetwoon (.*1) 

the elements of a letter; (4) the letters of a wonl ; i 
and (5) the words of a sentence are represented by i 
intervals between the <lownward ami the iijiward 
strokes respectively equal to one, three, ami five * 
dots. The iiislruiuent by wliicli tlie.se signals are < 
spaced out at the .'^emling station is called a /ry. ^ 
A single current Leg consists simply of a lever so | 


O'- 









pivoted as to make elcctvical contact with one or 
Iwo stops. This is shown diagrammatically at K in 
fig. 2, where 11 represenks the battery and S the 
soumler. Normally a spring bolds the lever of the 


^ I combiualion of the electro-magnet. F., with the 
t armature, F, litted upon the lever, wliieli is 
j I ndjuslahla by tlie slops. A, U, and the spring-, »S, is 
/ virl unity a soninho’, the lover of which is jindonj^ad 
/ hoyond tho jdvot and tit It'd with a small d iso, 7, t 
/ kept constantly ro/a/ing- in a we// of ink : a hove j 
' this inking tiisc a strij) of paper is moved forward 
by clockwork, so that whemwer the armature is 
attracted by the chud ro-magiiet the disc makes 
ink-marks upon the paper of a length jiroportioned 
to the jicritxl of attraction. Thus the dots and 
doshes of the Morse code can he recorded. 

(4) The llrlog. For such inslrumcnts as the 
sounder and tin; ink- writer, however, where a 
comparatively considerahle iiKH'hanical efli'c.t i.s 
re<|uired in order to secure satisfactory signals, a 
ciiiTcnfc must ho used of such a strength as for 
a long line would absoih an inconveniently large 
amount of battery power. "JVi obviate this a 
rrltdj is introduced. A relay is i»ractically a 
flclicatc form of the electro-maguot and lever 
of the sounder. Tlio coils are wound with a 
finer ami longer Avire — iiiier only to g(*t inciea.sed 
length of wire in the avaihihlo S])aoe - and all 
its ])art.s are proportioned Avitli a view' to the 
armature being actuated by very' weak currents. 
The lever and limiting stops, wliicli in Ibis eiuse 
are electrically insulated, arc made to act as a key, 
and by this is introduced a locnl battery situated 
at the receiving station, and by means of which 
the sounder or other receiving instrnmeiit is 
actuated. 1'he forms of relay are very numerous ; 
but they may be divi<led into tw'O groujis— wo;/- 
polariscd, Avliicli are actuated alike by currents in 
either direction ; and polarised, in Avliich tlie 
armature, being eitlier itself a magnet or per- 
iiianently magnetised by a magnet placed in clo.se 
proximity, is actuated according to the direction 
of the current. The form which is now most 
commonly used iii England is the^ Post-otlice 
standard relay, the principle of Avhich will be 
easily understood from tig. 4. Two coils, A ami B, 
are lit ted upon soft-iron cores having projecting 
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fiole-pic^oftR, and are so lix^d th.u fwo .«oli-iron 
annatiires, w, s\ lit Uni niwui a ooniinotj a\U% inay 
)>l}iy betwoeii Ihcnii. 'J‘ln“'r two ariuaLmrs are 
ixdariscnl by the mn^Lrnef, hione,bt iitnir to their 

axlt:^ and the two eoil« are jeiieM! up m» 

on the p;»s‘^i!ji^ of a 
fsi' (urrent their ad- 

s:iF| N I’"''" 

— pnl.tJily. 

X \ if a current 

g j!; \ n.i-^ wliieh makes 

y I I In' np]H r rml ef A 

I ;,! / j *>f in.it li pel:uil\, 

I ;1 y th(‘ upper e'lnl ol l> 

I will Ije of sonlli 

^ ]*o!iiiiiv; A will 

thei.ftue tend to 

lepel a ml n will 
iiMi.u-l it; !“iini 
larly (hei-ause the Inw-. r emU uf A ami li are tln'n 
it*sj)eet i\ ely south and math) a will be lepidhsj 
trnin A and at t laei ed l<»w;ii<l.'' Ik All I In* foiees 
thend'ore tend to move tin* ariualiires iu llie sani“ 
tlireel ion, ami so poxhu'e a \<m\’ seij -ili\e c'onibiiia. 
lion. The cont.ut le\<M titled upt)M the ;i\Ie 
\.ifh the arnjiit in e^, ami the cuilael stoj»s aie 
placed on either side. 

(tl) DouttU-vnnrnt SNsf>/n. — 'I’iie value of (In' 
jioliirised n'lay aiisca from its ii.-t* in M>nneelion 
with the rurn'iii s\.>tem; the ]uiiieiph' of 

which is so to airau^^i' the key and tin' battery (bat 
during the lime td transmission there is al\va\s a 
cuiTcivfc passing (,» iinn, tius curreul being in' one 
direction wiien l\\e ht'v is u\\ ami re\ m a.M\ wdu'w 
l\»e hey de^iiesscd. 'riin>, wiili a )»<)iaii:a.s\ oday 
the ‘spacing cuneiii liolds over the relay tongne 
to the spacing side, so llial the sjaiug or oilier 
pow’cr other \vis(' reiyuired /or this jnnposc* may /»<* 
iihnost with ; and cnn>tu[m‘nily iln‘ 

rtday yvill hr nciiiait'd ly a nnu-h /esy po\vrrtiil , 
‘marking’ cinrent t/ian would he renuiicd fnr 
single-current w<u*king. In fact, « Ion hie current 
expedites working, j-ednees (lie cuiient reijiiired 
(and so tends (o increase tin* working distane(‘ of a 
telegraph line), faeilitati's the interconnnuni<'at i«»n 
of several stations on a single circuit, and is a v(‘iy 
iin])ortaJit feature in an extensive systmii. 

(6) rn.strfoncffis. — Many ingenious 

^Iindces lia,ve been made in ordi'i* to seeure a leeord 
of messages sent imt iiieiely in a ‘eo<Ie,' ])nf in plain 
printed eluiractcrs. J’ig. o is a fac simile of a 
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south j v<‘nl 
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(7) Thifyjr.t' i<7/a// u/.- - The rapid increase in fho 
busiiKss of Irlegrnphy has called forth the exorcise 
of (he ingenuity (‘f telegraph engineers to increase 
the ca]>aeiiy of a -ingle wiie for tin* transmission 
of mes>;igi-, I)up!e\ (f'legraphy is one way hy 
wliicli thi' has hei-ti elleeted. T>y this s\stem 
message.: < ;ui be ,->(>nl ou one lim* in bolli direr 
fioiis at tin s.nne limr, iliu^ ju act ieally doiildiiig 
the catrving c.i)>aci;y ol the wiie, laa’anse station 
A e;in tiaii-nii( a me--.Mge to M.-ition l> while J{ is 
sending- xnoflii'r me-nvi- to \. 1 mh'r <irdinary 

idreninsUinei- when A i wiuking lo lion (beojieii 
circuit piimiplc, aiiv intorJcM nee on the naitof H 
di -('onies i-. bis reeidv ing in-tnimen|, ami so p7e- 
vmils A's signals from boin- locoidcil, becan.-e iJie 
back stop is di'-'-oTiMe.-l i<d ( tig. *2). If now it can be 
airangeil (hat the reecivin|^r nimen (s at both 
stations can beab\a>s in cireiiit, \et only alleelf'd 
liy tin* cnrienl'. sent lioiu llieir fovn station when 
ll'‘*se currents inlerfcn' w'ilh the enrrents sent fioni 
(he odit'r station, (hen du}dex telegj-.iphv heemnev, 
jKissible. 'J'heic sie siwrual modes of doiiig'^ (his, 
but we shall eonline oni-id\cs (o a ileseiiplion of 
(be {l.fn f id ml imdhod, wbieli is almost e\<‘iusi\ ely 
(hat ailopled in (lie Ibilisli postal tclcgrajilis. 

Ft two cifiMiits of j.r<'<*i>ely e(|nal resi-tance ]>e 
open to j». cuireiit, it will divide itself cijiially 
b'*lween tin' two. and the ('nrients in each wire 
will he c\ae(}\ tsina). If, for in-lance, tlui wire, 
//H ( lig. t>), otlej- the same re- 
sistanee, as (In* wiie', Z/ !k the ^ 

emrent iu I will ha,v(‘ pr<‘ei-<>ly V' • 
i Ibc same slveng\\i as live cuiien* \ \( \ 

\ iu r. 'N<^\y let au eieetio-magm t ' j 

j be similarly w'ouml w itb tw o w in- f 

\ of eijiial length, om* of which is ' / 

in tin* (‘ireiiil of /, and tin* other 
I in /he rircnil of/*. If tlir vurrviit 
/ ihronyh / //.-ner.-o /he <‘Jr(‘tro- \ 

' jnae/n*/ in /he /ev'c/s<‘ din'rtion ^ 

to ilmt through /*, it is e\id<'iit log. (>. 

tliat if the currents he f'lpial the 
IHilarily imliiecil by tin* one eurn'iit must be cvactly 
neutralised ])V that imbued b\' the oilier eiiirenf, 
for tlio elTects are equal and ojiposite, and (Iieie 
will b <3 no magiK'tisin excited. 'I'hus, as long as 
tin* two circuits are inla.et, tin* currents w hich tlow^ 
will not aib*et the eleclro-magm't ; but- if the cur- 
rents in /• be iiit(*i’nipted, those in / w ill excite the 
ele(*tro-inagnet , and if those in / he interrupted, tlie 
currents in /* will excite (he eIe(*tro-magm*t. 

Assume A and Jl (fig. 7) to l)e two stations con- 
nectetl together by (be lirnuwin*, /. Let K be an 
(’lectro magnet at A, won ml as just described, K a 
Ivcy, and B a battery. Let r reiuesoiit resistance coils 


piece of slip printed by means of the TTuglie.s Tyj)e- 
piinter. The action is ju-incijially mechanical, the 
electiical part being conlined to the tran.smi.s.sion 
and reception of a single cuiTcnt of short <luratioii 
for each natter or oilier sign registered. The send- 
ing ajiparatii.s is like a piano keyboard with the 
letters and other signals engraved upon the key.s ; 
luit the ineclianism is so coinnlex and so sensitive 
that only the most skilleil (uierator.s can lx? 
entrusted with its xvorking. It is not use«l in 
England except for circuits xvhich are in eom- 
iniinication with the continental systems. Other 
printing systems are in use by various private 
luTw.s agencies. They generally require a current 
for every ste^i forward of the tyj>o-wdieel — say 
twenty-six currents to reiieat a given letter («al- 
tlioiign it is really more) -hut many ingenious 
arrangements are made for them, ineliiding a 
device by Mr F. Higgins of the Exchange lole- 
graph Company wbich prints in column form in- 
stead of merely on a continuous slip. 


,rAA/yW\ 
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or an artificial line, giving a resistance equal to the 
line circuit. Have a precisely similar arrangement 
at B, as shown. Noxv let us in the first plsu*e assume 
A alono to be working to B ; every time the key, K, 
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at A is tleprcssvd a citnvnL is sent from A’s battery. 
This current liivulos at a, tlio one half throii;^h 
the wire in connection w'ilh / in K, throimh I, and 
at li, throii;,di tlie wire in connection with / in K', 
through the key, K', to earth and tlieiiee l)ack to the 
battery at A. "i’liis is called the //nc currnd. The 
other half, which is called the comjicnsatiun current, 
passes around the olectro-nni^jjnet, E, tlirou^h the 
coil in connection with r, through r and back to 
tlie battery. As these two currents are eiiual, 
their edeet on E is nil, but the line current passing' 
tlirou;;h one coil only of E" operates it ainl causes 
si«;nais to be j^iven. Thus while. A telej^raphs to IJ 
its own instniinent is not adt'cted, but that at I> is 
actuated. Similarly, when H alone is working to 
A its own instrument is not allected, but that at A 
is actuated. J>ut when H is working to A at the 
same time that A is workin.!.r to li, what happens? 
Every line current that lea\es A at the same time 
that a line current leaves E is neutralised. The 
compensation current at A is now able to excite the 
(deetro-ma;;net, ami the armature is moved in pre- 
ciselv the same way as if Ji’s current were rec<*ived. 
In the same way H's line currimts are neutralised, 
and its compensation currents move the armature 
of K' in pre<‘isely the same way as if A’s currents 
were received. 'I’hus E and E' continue to be 
worked by their respe<*livo stations, re^aidless of 
the fai't that the line currents are beine continually 
neutral is(*<l, so that jnactically no current flows 
betw'een A and E, and that they are operated 
sometimes by the line current and sometimes by 
the compensation current. 'J'hus, while A semis 
messa;.;es to E, E can be sendin^^ messages to A 
upon file saiiKi win; ami at the same time. 

We assuimsl that the line current received at A 
from 11 was exactly equal to that proce«*din^ from 
A to n, and that therebne they were exactly 
neutralis('d, but it is not so in practice, for owin;; 
to the ellects of bad insulation the incoming line 
current is always weaker than the out^oin^ one. 
Hence the current received at A from E does not 
neutralise the whole of the current sent from A to 
E, hut onlv a portion of it. It so weakens A’s 
currmit to lim> that the compensation cui rent j>re- 
pomleratt’s over this n*snltant current, and the 
sij^nals are re;;istered by the j»rep<md<‘rance. The 
tlillerence in the strcn;^th or these two currents 
when both slati»)ns are working is v»-ry nearly 
eniial to the stren;^th of t he current rec«'ived at A 
wbeu E alone works, so that the marks, whether 
ma<le hy the received line ciirnmt or hy the ]>re- 
ponderatin^^ compensation current, are practically 
the same. 

We have shown in the diaj;ram that the same 
poles of the balterv are to line, and that therefore 
the line currents flow in opposite directions; but 
the saim* elVects occ-ur if the opposite p<d(*s are to 
line, and the currents flow' in the same direction, 
ff the current from E Hows in the same direction as 
that from A, the ellect, when the t *\0 stations 
w ork simultaneously, is not to w eaken the resultant 
current, hut to st renj^then it, and therefore to pro- 
duce a preponderance of the cun*ent in wire I over 
that in wiie /• of relay E, and consequently to 
register signals; but in this case the marks ma«le 
at A when lK)th stations arc working simultan- 
eously are not made by the prep<»mleranco of the 
compensation tMirrent over the line current, but by 
the excess of the resultant line current over the 
compensation current. 

There are certain irregularities in the working of 
such a system in actual practice which have to be 
provided against, due to variations in the resistance 
and in the electrostatic caiwicity of the lino. Tele- 
graph wir<*s, in fa<*t, are in a constant state of 
change. If A and E bo connected together by an 
aerial w ire supported at iiiterviils of about SO yards 


upon earthenware insulators, then the current which 
arrives at E from A must necessarily be l(*ss than 
tliat which leaves A, because at each pole a small 
portion of the current escapes or leaks to eartli. 
No earthenware support is an absolute insulator. 
JMoisluie is deposited upon its surface. The amount 
of this moisture cfuitiiunilly vaiies, and the resist- 
ance of the insulator to the leakage of the (jurrent 
varies wdth it. Hence the diirerenco betw^een the 
current leaving A and that arriving at E is con- 
stantly varying, and the elleet U])on the current 
leaving A is ju-eeisely the same {is if tlie 
resistance of the line varied. If moisture be 
abundant more current leaves A, and the efleet at 
the sending eml is the same as if the resist- 
ance of the line wire w'ere reduce<l, but of course 
the increased eurrent is not reeeivisl at tlie other 
end. If the insulators become diy, less current 
leaves A, and llie ellect is the same as if the 
rcsistsuice of the line were increased. In fact, the 
resistan<*o of the circuit does vary w ith the amount 
of moisture d<‘posit(*d on the insulators, and with 
the amount of dirt wliicli necessarily adheres to 
1 belli. Rain, fog, dew , and mist allect it. Lines 
I expose<l to tlie sjuay of the sea or the smoke of 
' inaiiu factories an* pe<*uliarly liable to this variation. 
Other causes also introduce irregularities w'liich 
interfere with the constancy <»f a line. The wires 
are eontimially subj«‘ct to accidents of various 
kinds, many of wbit*h tend to produce variable 
resistance. 

Now' Avbat effect has this variation of the resist- 
ance of the line-wire upon duplex working, and 
bow^ is it l)ro^ ided for? Cli‘aily it disturbs Die 
equality of tlie line and compi‘nsatiiig currents, and 
ciiuses the one to juepomlerate over the other ; and 
if no means were {idojited to eomjiensjite for tins 
variation, duplex telegra]»by would lie imjuissible. 
Tlieicfore the r<‘sistance in the compensation 
circuit is not made a lixed quantity, but consists of 
a series of resistance coils, by wliicb the resistance 
of the compensation circuit can be varied in eon- 
sonaiiee witli the >ariatiou of the line circuit. This 
instrument is called a Ji/trttstaf. 

The eouqiousalioii current is then adjusted by 
tlie aid of n di/l'ercnf/al (jalrnnonuter — i.e. a 
galvanometer doulile wound in the same wwiy as 
the relay coils, the line enricnt passing through one 
coil and the compensation current through the 
other in the opposite direction. Thus, when the 
eompeiisatioii einmit is jiroperly adjusted, the out- 
going current will produce no elleet upon the 
galvanometer. 

Another modifying influence ]irescnt on a tele- 
graph line is el€viros(<itie eapavitif — i.e., in brief, 
the power wliieb it has of retaining or aceuniulat- 
iiig a portion of any cm rent passing in it. This 
also has to be pnqierly re[t resented in the compen- 
sation circuit, and this is done by means of 
eondensera. 'J’bis is a term applied in electricity 
to an apparatus generally composeil of alternate 
layers of tinfoil and paraflined paper (or mica), so 
arranged and eoniiceted as to form vii tually a flat 
L<*yden jar of large surface. As the capacity of a 
telegraph line varies with w'eatlier and from other 
causes, the condenser is also mad/i variable. 

It will be seen that satisfactory duplex working 
demands more skill and attention from the oper- 
ators than does ordinary W'orkiim ; hence, as there 
are always times during wdiieli the requirements of 
business do not render it iieces.*j{irv that a circuit 
shall bo worked duplex, and as it occasionally 
liajipens tluit owing to line variations, &c. duplex 
working becomes temporarily impracticable, all 
duplex circuits are fitted with switches, by means 
of w liich recourse may bo had to ordinary w’orking, 
still using the same apparatus. 

(8) Qnadrujilcj' System. — Duplex telegraphy, as 
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pxpIaiiiiMl in tlie last- .spt'lion, tb<* 

mission <»ri the sanu* wire ol’ a fmui '-ay) 

station .\ to station II while U an«>ihor 

iiiessai^o to A, If A oi* IJ Im* al»!<* to .-'‘Utl 
nn\ssa;^vs to the other at lie* s.uie* lime on the 
same wire we liave th'/th.r trle;j;ra]»liy : nml l»v 
(‘omhiiiin;^ tlies(‘ l wo system^-- aml«Hph‘\ 
we maj' liave f«nir mes-aye-i hein^ -a*nl -iTunltaie 
eously oil a single wire, ami this e-ne-il it ul e- ry/zo*/- 
ruffU\L' telei;iaph> . 

SiyL(,H(*ste4 hy Slaik ami llos-sciia in IS.').';, if was 
not niilil lS7t that the pjoitlem of (jinelruplex 
working was soheW hy a <le\ icf- of 'Tie. mas Al\a 
Falisoii, ami the s\.-^lrm now in n.-e i-4 the i(‘snli. of 
his I'H’ort^, su|t]»lemeiil ed 1>\ the wmkof I’resi-nK, 
(lerritt Smith, ami olhei-v. It may he hioaJly 
ih'seijhed as the dni)le\ ^\ dem jiri>\ id<Ml uilli tv.o 
k«‘vs in tlie semlimj;' ••ireuit, ami two itday-, eaeli 
iia\ a (toil in hoi h l la* lim* a m< 1 the iom]*(‘nsal nni 
eireiiits {/ ami t\ (in*. 7). < oie key < on tl.e A 

side of the set ) is >>o eoiim '«^t e<l lliat- w'lieii il-^ le\ei 
is depr('s‘^(*d tli(‘ hall<M\ eonma'liojis aie M‘\ej'''d, 
so rf‘\ e.i-si tlie directii>n of tlio r,iiH7il ; wliih- 
the other key (on the l» -ide) i^ -,o (on-lnnted 
that tlieil ‘jnession of tlie ]<‘\ er Inim^s into <'ireuii 
three times as mueli liattery power, so that 
( lialev(‘r Ihe diieetioii of (he eiiiimit) it is 
inereasiMl in slien;;lli lliieefold, 'File .V -iiie 
lelay at liie oiIkm' end re-t»omls <*oireelly to the 
‘ marking' ' aaid ‘spaein;^:’ <-uiienis wlialtoer their 
st ren^;j.li, wliih* the relay on (he JJ si«le isaetiiated 
only when (h(‘ .yi eater eurrent. i^ leeeivod, and 
then ri’.spoiids w'lielher the eniieiit is ‘ po‘iii\e’ or 
‘ m*;;-a,l i\ (*. ' 

Siiwe the introdnctioii of ilw' .system into tlie 
Post-olliei? tele;;'ra,j)hs it h.'is laam eoiiKideiahh' 
improvial and simplitieil, s<» that no\> a halleiy 
ha\ iMe( :in eleidroiiiot i\ <* force of i:)0 \olt.^ ^viII 
salisfaet.orily work <*ireuits that at- om* liim* re- 
ipiired 201.) volts, and e\(‘ii then woiked indiller- 
ently. Amon;^’ many varieties of ns<‘fnl arian<4<'- 
ineiits of this .system may ho mentioned the 
‘ forked ’ system, where, for inslamM?, tin?: London 
end of a eirenifc is tilted with full <jua<lriiple\ 
ajiparatus, and (he lioeils end is titled witli a 
sjieeial set, hy means of which the A side of (lie 
liomhm circuit is pul iii dir«'ct- commuiiicat ion 
with Stockton, wiiile the 13 si«le is eomieeted to 
West Hart lejiool. 15otli Stockton ami West 
Hartlejiool thus have dii ect diiph.c communication 
with London on a circuit common to hoth from 
Leevks. '^Flieie are a,t present Let ween tliirty 
a.ml forty win.'s worked on tlie (piadruplex system 
in (ireat Britain. 

(9) Midliph'x ’l\'lc(jra]}hif. — In 1S7‘3 Meyer con- 
ceived the idea of so arranging two eoirespomliiig 
sets of apparatus at distant ]daces that, hy eausing 
them to mo\e in exact synchronism, the use of a 
telegrapli line might he given sncce.ssively to 
tjevcral operator.s for a very sliort jieriml of time, 
so that one at each end would have it alone during 
the recurring jicriods. The synchronous movement 
of tlio tw'o sets would ensure that each operator ; 
at one end should always have communication 
with the corresponding operator at the other. 

Now that the id^a lias developed into a jiractical 


)f ilw' .yvstem into the 
h.'is hemi coiiKidiMahh- 


0 - 


0 


systoni, it is known as the tnuftiplex system. Fig. 
8 indicates the principle. If the arms, o, 6, which 
are electrically connected with the line-wire at A 


' nnd B iJ'-pectively, l>e made t<i rotate simnltnn- 
I e<i!mly around t lie l iijde- ), 2. .’I, I, making contin’t 
witli tlie segmeni-, as ihey pa.*^^, t lien wlicii raison 
A i /• will h<* on H I. w li"ii fZ is on A 2 h will he on 
B 2, and so on. Ai- lin, if 1, 2, .'L t at each stati<ni 
he eonneeted i<> a v.-f, of i eloma j>lii'* ;»]»jfMratns (sny 
a .-ingle ciri'Mit -onnder y tlieii (‘a<*h of the 
four .'ft- at. V will he .-.(ier(--vi ; I‘|y e«»nnec(ed witll 
1 lie eorrespiMjd nig -ei at B a^ llie aims, o, /z, move 
over the segment - I, 2, T?, t. Thus for each 
nwoliiiion of t!ie anus t he in - n uimmt ■; coimccied 
to \ I and 1‘ I will ho in dii ei t enmiimfiieat ion oiici*, 
ami -o al'O w iili A 2, II 2 ; .V .‘v, it :{ ; and -A I, 13 4. 

Xow >iippo-e j hat e:i(‘ii ol I lie ■i *.' mm t - in tig. 8 
he a'..*ain di\nled into four ami eoMm*et«d to each 
of the tour nt iirlinmenls ni'-'le.ad of with 

oi;l\ one «d‘ ilieni fihr. 9). I tilling one f-omjdete 
)e\nhition oi llio .11 ms eacdi p.dr of in.-t i ummls 


V A/-X’ 

•/ 

, v~ i.; 

•A /< 


will lie in eommuniea 1 ion four tim(‘s; and it is 
ele.ir tiial if the aim< ill the two ea-e's assumed 
he mo\ing at. the ,-,\me rate, then, althongli the 
lime dining whieh each iiishummit i -i c<inm*cred to 
line dniiiig one nwoluilonof tlie aim.-^ will 1 h* the 
.‘-aim*, in the la,l ter ea-<.* it will lie diviiled into four 
Mii.iller pzniods, eazdi .-eparated hy a period of dis 
connei'tioii of only om' ipiaitei* the lenglli wlii<*h 
oeenrs ill i1m‘ foi mej' e.i.>e, 4’his sn hili V Isimi may of 
con I sc he extended p) .‘i, \ ery coirddera,))l(‘ (‘xtciit. 
and ill ]>ractiee it is so far I'xtmnhsl that the 
inlerval.s of di'-'eonm'etion an* so sliort that with lli<‘ 
npparatn.s n.-ed lliey may he neglected, .so that 
caeh set of apparatus nias he woj Iced as if it ami 
il.s <‘orrespomliiig set alone wen? <‘onncctc<i to the 
line. 

Meyer's .sy.siem pro'ing imjnactii’ahlr* was im- 
]»roved upon hy Baudot- in l-SSl, hnl still without 
sneee.ss, the ditlicnlly hm'iig in maintaining syn- 
chronism. Haul La Coin* of I’ojienhagen had in 
tlic meantime talven up the i|ii(*st ion of sy ncliroii- 
i.-m, and lie inventiMl a very ingenious ]dan whieh 
contained the germ of sncei'ss. In 1S82 Bafriek B. 
Delany of Xcw^ York f<'<‘L^d a plan for syn- 
chroriisiii on La (’onr’s jiiinciple, and in 1884 pro- 
duced a comjilcte ami workable multiplex sy.stem. 

Tt will he .seen that tin* princijde of multiplex 
working ilitfers so materially from the jndnciple of 
du^dex or qnadnijdex that all they really have in 
eommon is the eapahility of tlie simiiltan( 3 oiis 
t ransiiiisshin of more than one message upon a 
wire. Hence the ajiplication of llie same terms 
duplex, «piadrni>lex, and sextn]>lr'x (working tliree 
messages each w'ay on llie ijuadniplex or similar 
principle) to llie corre.sponding arrangements in 
niultijdox working xvouhl tcinl to confusion, and 
tlicreiore a special nomenclature, ha.sed niion the 
(IreekAVord hodosy ‘a way,’ is adopted. Thus two- 
way working, that is, a mode of working hy which j 
two messages may he sent over the same line on 
this system, is knowni as diode; three-way, triodc ; 
four -way, tetrode ; iivG-wiiy , penthode ; anil .six- way, 
hexode. 

The great difTiculty to he overcome in order to 
make the system practical was to secure the 
synchronous movement of the two arms rotating 
over the scgment-s. The nearest ajiproacli to 
isochronisni can he obtained w'ith two tuning-forks 
pitched to ah.solutcIy the same note and set into 
vibration under exactly the same coinlitions, hut 
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the least interference (even a variation of tempera- 
ture) is sudicient to aflect the time vibration. 

The instrument with the rotating arms ami the 
segments is cal led the distribator^ and its rotating 
arm is tlriven by means of a vilnatiiig reed (virtu- 
ally a tuning-fork) which intermittently completes 
the circuit of a battery through an electro- magnet in 
front of the poles of which an iron toothed wheel 
is fitted, this wheel being fixed upon the same 
jinIo as the arm. The reed, U ( lig. 10), is simply a 
Hat bar of mild steel firmly clampe<l at one end. 

On (uie .sale of 
I the free end is 
I place«l an electro- 
[ magnet, M|, the 
i rircuit of wbicli 
i includes tlie reed 
and a light con- 
tact sjuing. If 
the battery, B, 
be joined up as 
shown in fig. 10, 
tli(i reed will be 
atiraefed to- 
wards tbeelectn>- 
magnet, ami tlic 
i circuit Avill finis 
i be broken be- 
1 tween the sjning 
and the reed, 
all raid ion wil l 
tli(*refnro cease, 
and the rend will resume it.s original position. The 
eireuit will tlien be again complete, and the same 
movement will he repisited, so that by this means 
t!io reed is maintained in vibration. The circuit 
of the battery, 15, however, iiududes the coil of 
the electro-magnet, INI, lieforc the poles of which 
is pivoted the iron toothed wheel, \V. AVhen tlio 
circuit is comiilete ami the cores of M are magnet- 
ised, the teeth of AV are attracted to the position 
shown, but, as the attraction immediately ceases, 
file momentum that W has ac<juired is sutlicieiit to 
carry it on, so bringing the mwt adjacent teeth 
within the range of attraction, wh(*n tiie circuit is 
again comphde. Thus the reed is made to cause 
W to rotate. On tracing the course of the current 
from battery H it will be noticed that after pas.s- 
iiig tlirough the cicctro-magnct, M, it has a course 
tlirougli /'i, without passing through IMj. This coil 
constitutes wluit is known as a ahunt upon M,, ami 
the current divides between the two in the inverse 
juoportion of tlicir resistjiuce. Tlic current cannot 
]>ass at (/ and i-u, as — a small comleiiser is 

virtually a jiniiit of disconnection. The function 
of and r >2 is to jtrevent sparking at the reed coii- 
tact.s from the discliargi^ of the electro inagmd, M. 

The motion of the, wheel, W, is n*gnlaled l»y a tlv- 
wlicel placed over it ; but, as a dead-weight woubl 
not accommodate itself to a sudden niomcntary 
variation of speed to which the motor may be 
subject, tlie fly mIiccI consists of a wooden block 
in wliicli are two deep concent l ic grooves which are 
filled with mercury. It is thus really the rings of 
mercury which form the lly- wheel, and they are 
not reailily intliienced by irregularity of running: 
even if tlie wheel be actually stopped the mercury 
eoiitinucs to move, and will carry on the. wheel if 
the perioil of stopjiage be not too consi«ler«able. 

In practice it at once becomes evident that the 
reed at one end of a line cannot j)o.ssil)ly he exjiected 
to keej) ah.soliitoly isochronous with that at the 
other, the result heing that the sigUtals sent from 
the set of segments 1 are received .sueee.ssively upon 
the receiving .segments 1, S:c. at the other end. 
Ill order to ]>revent this and keep 1 always to 1, 2 
to 2, i^c. , sets of ‘ correcting segments * are provided. 
Tlieseare divided into ‘sending’ and ‘receiving cor- 


rections,’ and are so arranged that when the trailer 
on the arm, is upon a sending correction segment 
the trailer on b will be on a receiving correction seg- 
ment, and vice rrrsd ; and if it should be laggiii" 
slightly behind its proper i)o.sition the current will 
I pa.s.s to a correcting relay, which will slightly 
ipiicken the slower reed. As these corrections can 
be applietl if necessary nine time.s in each second, 
practical synchronism is secured. 

The number of ‘ ways’ which it is possible to work 
with this .system is principally determined by the 
static capacity of the line, but a clear description 
of the theory of this is not ]»ossihle here. 

In actual working with the disliihutor used in 
Kiiglaiid tlieio are (practically) 102 segments, ami 
114 of these are giou])('d at intmvals of twelve; .so 
that they form twidvo sols, apart from the coi roct- 
ing .segments. 4’he time of a <‘om])lele revolution 
of the trailer at normal speed is one- third of a 
.second, so that tlie time of contact ^itli r‘ach si’g 
ment is ahout ronlh of a second, and each group i.*- 
therefore eonnected to line for - 'olh of a second 
ahout tliirty-six times j>er .sc'coml. Special large 
relays, wound to a high lesislaiice (1200 olims) and 
coniiecteil with cotidciisms of a huge capacity, are 
used for receiving. By this arrangement the sluu t 
impulses are criin erted iiiti) continuous signals, and 
thus the distrihutor (hy connecting th(‘ line con- 
secutively to certain pair.s of sets of ai>paratiis, one 
at i*aeli, end at very sliort intervals) cnahles each 
pair to work as well as if it alone had sole use of 
the line. 

'riie maiutenanee of good woiking requires con- 
siderahle, skill ami (‘\]»ci icnee, as well as a thorough 
grasp of the whole juiuciple, ami it is iiccessaiy to 
make one station .solely ri'sjxmsihle for tlie adjust- 
ment of sp(‘ed, »!v:c. ; otherwise the' attempts of one 
station to secure' good working may altogether up- 
set similar etlorts at the other end. 

(10) Antonudic YV/ev/royi// //, —The sevc'ial kimls 
of apparatus already dcscjihed arc dejx'mU'iit en- 
tirely upon the hand for tlie transmission of tlie 
signals, and this necessarily limitH the possible 
sjK'od of trausmis.sion. Even the soumler - the 
fastest handworked instriimeiit now u.sed cannot 
he worked by the most exjiert of operators at a 
rate exceetling forty-live words a minute. ’J’his 
is, however, by no means tlie limit of .spi'i'd at 
which signals can he recorded even hy the simjile 
Morse inker; so that, although dependence ujion 
the museular motion of the wM'ist and llie tlirective 
action of the mind may kceji the speed at a <*om- 
naratively low' value, if the nianinulation of the 
liumaii agent can hut he replaecd by the preeisioii 
ami regularity of a suitably arranged machine, not 
only can we attain, but far exceed, the highest 
speed of the ordinary Morse or .sounder. Hence 
early cH'orts w'ere made to replace the hand worked 
key hy .some mechanical contrivance which would 
not only remove the defects inherent to manual 
labour, hut wxmld secure precision in the forma- 
tion of the characters, accuracy in the despatch of 
lue-ssages, and speed in transiiiis.sion. Bain in the 
year 1840 w as the tii*st to piojio.se tliks. He punched 
broad dots and dashes in pajier ribbon, whicli W’as 
drawn w’ith uniform velocity over a metal roller 
and beneath styles or liruslies of w ire, which thu.s 
icjdaced the key, for whenever a hole occurred a 
current w’as sent by the brushes coming in contact 
with the roller. Tin? recording inslniment was his 
chemical marker. The speed at which Ine!^sages 
were transmitted at experimental trials was enor- 
niou.s ; 400 messages per hour w'cre easily sent ; 
but when to the defects in the machinery were 
adfled the disturbances on the line from causes 
which W'ere then unknown, it failed to commend 
itself. Perhaps the real reason for its not being 
jierseverod with was that at that time it was really 
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not wanted ; l)iil now lliat l»u,-.in<'ss iir,-? 

iiK'r(?fisc*<l so etMM'iiiouslv tliat extra wires are needed 
ill every direetion, {i[»j>}irjitus wlii^h ineri'ases the 
capa<!ily of llie wires, 1 j\ sending,* llnminii tlioin ;i 
^(realer iiunjl»er of rnes'-fi.i^es iti a i^iv«ai time, has 
heeonie a neeessil \ . 

\Vheatst<»ne's .sysieio of antomaiie teh'^.'-raphy i- 
that ^^JJieh is useil in lMij.:land. IJainV nietluulof 
]»unching has heeii eoiisidera.hly modilit^d, and lie- 
messages are reeurded on an exm-edin^lv delieaie 
form of <lirect- ink- wi it<M*. 'J in* a|>]»a,i at ns eonsjsls 
of tlire«.* ]»arts : tin* ri'rf'nn^tnr, hy w i»ieli ilie 
iiiessagt' is pn'pared h\ pinn-liing ln>ii‘s in a papt'r 
ri))i)on ; the 'I'rtutsmif (• r, Avhieli --eiid.'- the !>ie^^a,*e 
nilfler the eoiitrol nf tin* piun*lied p:i)>er; and tie* 
7iV^*e/ee/-, M'lii<‘h reeoids the nn-ssn-n- al ! In* ant. 
station wlmn tlins sent h\ l In* 'I’l aii'.mit 1 ei . 

'J’lie Prr/orutnr e«>nsis|v ol tliie<' le\ei^in key-- 
the depre.^>if)!i of vliieh a<*t nates livn pniietn*-, in n. 
e(n‘lain older, ainl also a grooxe rnnl a teed .iir.mye 
ment. to guide and mov'n foiward the pap»‘i a-, it i-^ 
jninehf'd. 'The pa]>ei' u-ed is nt a. vliih* de^eription 
«lip]»ed in olive oil. 'I’lie three k»‘y- (»n hein;,-^ 

ilepressed dri\e the pimehes thioiiah tin* p.ipei, 
entting <eil eli-an round holes, d'lu* dopn-KV-imi «>!' 
the lelL-hand Ivey (anx's tin; paper to Ik- peit»)init‘d 

( \ 

with three holes in a ^elh^•nl Toie llni-. ** ; the 

{ ) 

df*]>n‘ssi«)n of t he rent I e k'-\ piineln',-- oin* eeiitie 
hoh* only , t liU'^ : u ; a ml tin’ depiessitm (if i in* i i-L-hl - 

() I 

hand ke\ peiforates foiii Imhx ai raie.-ed thus: oo. : 

O i 

'riie left in'wnl key eoi le^pmwls \\ it li dot , the emit ii* | 
with sjiaet's, and tin* i iL’ht -haanl uilh dasln’s. It. ' 
will l>e noti<'<*<l that the hole-' mad*- in tin* e<*ntre of : 
the slip :ir(‘ smaller than tlio^i* in the u]»]»er and 
]ow(‘r rows, d'hey a<linil the t<.‘<‘tliof a lillie.'-lar 
wheid, wliieh is turned through a small snaee 
whejiever om* of the keys is <lepress«Ml, and whi< h 
thus moves tin* jiajxT hirwarel a cerlaiii distain’e 
for each d<*pr('.ssion of eilln'r kev' hy a sj)(*eies of 
rack and ]»inion nio\eiiHnit. 'Tin* spa<*e throiigli 
whieh tlie pa[>er is inov(*d for a liash is (nn ice the 
lengtli of that/ llirongh whieh it is moved hy eith<*r 
of the other keys. In fact two eentral hoh’s are 
j)imeln‘d for <*aeli «hish re<|niied, and tin* star whei*l j 
IS nia<Ie to turn two teeth instead of one as in the [ 
c*ii.se of the other two k(‘ys. If h*ft, light, ami 
centre he stniek or depress(*(l in snee<‘s‘-ion, we have 
the paper jnepared for the letter A; if right, left, 
left, left, and eentre he dcjne^sod in sneeevsinri, we 
have the iiajier jnepared for the letter 1» ; and so on 
for all the h*tters and signals. 'J’he word lint's 
thus prepared is indieat<*d by lig. 11. An expert 


'I'liii.'., to inke I In* Jost Iciit'r of the sHj> shown 
above : iln* transmit tei- would he s(*mling a sjiaeing 
«-nnent when Hu* ha«*k pin ^^onld lise thiongli the 
lirst nj>}i<*r holo and *pei niit a. nnerse (marking) 
t'urreni lo l»e .sent. On tlie next lisingof the/ionl. 

, j/in it Would |>a.,s ihiomjij ilie (irst. lower hole, and 
till* re\ er-.e ( - j.aeing ) eim ejit would pass. 'I'lins a 
^dol * would have he» n .si^ni to line. Tin* sjeieing 
■ enn'i’iil wonld lemani on (fora pejiod eipial to the 


length ot a. dot) nniil (lie liaek jnn ag^ain ios(.» 
Ihtougli tin* x-coiid nppei' ljf*le, M'ln n th<» marking 
eiinenl Would .-main la* to line. When tin* fiont, 
j)in ?uaiin ro-a* il- projie^s wmild he slopped h\ (he 
.*!ip. as iheie i-^ ii.) ludi in liie ]o\>er row henealh 
tiie .‘•econd lljipl'r Jjol; . ami liiejefoie llO Je\( iN:il 
wonld take ])i;jee ; (in’ .'.Uiie applies also to the 
m*\l lisimy '>t tin* h;)ei'. pin. ami tin* niaiking 
eniaeni wonid llmiffoie icm.iiti o/i milil the oi mr- 
! I nee of tin- second loN*. er Imli* jiej-jn i 1 1 ed a j e\’ei >.al ; 

1 ‘ot-' t la* seeond --i-gn I w onld 1 m* 1 li i < e 1 imes jov luny 


.'e. (lie In"! 
ami .1 tla^li 
*pa--. 

'ri.e 

sent h\ till* 


eet 1 \ e leiigl hs ol a 
t la* ol her s igna.l •* ; 


Fig. 11. 

operator can puncji at tlie rate of about forty-five 
■words per iniuutc, but the average rarely exceeds 
forty. 

The Tranftmitler replaces the key of the onlitiary 
apparatus, ainl it sends the currents by inocliaiiical 
means under the control of the punched paper; 
hence the name of the system — the Automatic. 

Tlie arrangements of the parts is such that when 
running free the electiical portion semis alternate 
reverse currents of sliort duration, hut when the 
slip is in.serted these reversals are interrupted hy 
means of the action of vibrating pins whicli tend to 
pass through the upper and lower lioles of the slip. 


'flu* h*. m<’:iii" of \\lii«‘h the rign;)!-' 

M-nl h\ lilt* t nui'-Wjjittej- ;iri- ii’eorded, is a dinet 
ink Wiilei'of ;i. \'ri y -.I'li"! I i \ e eli;i i-.iel ef. 'J’lie .slip 
I -i li in \vn toi \\ ;i 1 d lit‘!wi‘(‘ii iwojolleis hy means of 
a Ir.iin of w hei l - ihi\en hy n huge welglii. Defore 
pii-.'-iu;' h 4 *lv.i'i'n the lolh'i-- llie.-lipj' hroii-jlil Jii*ar 
(oa'-iiiall iiiKiiig di-e wliieh i* i ot a,t ed w lien tlie 
eloelvwork i-i ill iimlioi]. 'I he iii'iniment i** legni- 
lated hy a th to maintain uniloini .'•j'eeil. ami tliis 
tly i** .*-0 a*, r.ingetl that li\ means ol a lewr ihn 
speed of slip ean la* adjii-'led to Miit lecoidiilg at 
atiV J^peed helw(‘en ‘JO and leOAtoids ]»ej- niimite. 
The light niail.ing di-e is lived loan avie g(*ajed 
with t lie eloejv work, ami rotate'-' ('In*'!* 1 o t he jm i i 
jiliery of a la'gf'r dix* (hat imoi’s, in tin* ie\ei-e 
direction, in a well ol ink. 'J’liis latlei* di-e ta.kes 
nji the ink ami le(‘ds tla* markiipir di*'<! hy eapilhiiy 
attraetion without ini lodneing fi iel ion. 

Pa**sing now to the (‘leetiieal ariangement of the. 
reeei\(*r, the elect i o magnet s wliieh woik the le 
cording ariiiatuie coiisisj, of two hohhiiis of lint*. 
silk-<*ovcrt*d copjier -w irt*, having con‘s of caiefully 
finnoaled soft iron. If tln*s(* cores wen* pnoided 
w ith a erttss jiieee they would form what, is gener- 
ally known as a hoi -'Cslnx* sliajM*!! <*lee(io niagnt't ; 
hnt Ic'ns ch'et ro magnet ie inert ia and gi’ealer rapitlity 
of action are olilaim'tl hy disju’ii.'-ing wit li the ero.s.s- 
jiieec and pro\ iding a, st*eond armature at. tin* lowt*r 
cml of tlieaxh*, jadarisetl in the oj'jio.'-itti tlireelion 
t<i the njijMT armature hy means of the other pt)le 
of the imliieing juagnt't. Tin* arrang(*inenl is, in 
fa(‘t, .similar to that show’ii hy lig. *1. 'I'ln* tror/.hitf 
speed at jnesent altainetl hy tliis system is ahont 
4tK) w’onls ]M*r minute, altliovigh it has het*n jios- 
silde to greatly exeeed this .s|M‘(*d in c\]»ei imental 
running, ami tlie u'orJ.shoj) is a .speed of 4.'»0 
wt)rds. An English teh‘giaj>hic ‘word’ is lakt*ii 
to he tweiilv-four jiossihle reversals uii tlie tiaiis- 
miller. 

(II) News Circuits. — Automatic instruments are 
employed on nearly all hmg circuits in England, 
not only because they increase the capacity of the 
w ires for the eonveyanee of messages, hut because 
they are so sjiecially adapted for the conveyance of 
news, which is such a distinctive feature of the 
English system of telegrajdiy. One hatch of news 
ks often sent to a great many ditVereiit places, and 
as four or even eight slijis can he jirejiared at one 
ojieration, and one sliji can l>e used several times, 
the labour of preparing for transmission is veiy 
much reduced. In fact, 'without this system it 
would he simply impo.ssihle to Iraiismit the enor- 
mous amount of intelligence s(*nt telegrajdiically 
all over the country. There are many new'.s circuits 
radiating from the Central Telegraph Station, 
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having thrco and four intorinodiato stations upon 
thcMu, one or more of wliirh ‘ repeat' or ‘translate’ 
ornvar<l to three or four more stations. Thus one 
puiiclied slip tlisseiiiinates the news to many places. 

As already stated, the transmission of ‘news* 
for the imMropolitan and ^»rovincial press consti- 
tutes a special and distinctive feature of the Eng- 
lish system. The work involvetl is enormous. 
During the year ending the 3Ist March 1891 
.'5,(*9'’h l09 ju-ess tf^legrams, containing no l(*ss than 
000,409, (KM) wonls, wtu'e transmitted through the 
Postal 'rc'legranh Department — an average of 
nearly two million words ]»er diem. The press 
tariir, however, is arraiigetl on so low a scale that 
the average nrice ])aid is only a little over ‘2d. per 
hundnsl woros. Dining ten years the incnuise in 
news transmitted was about SM ]»er cent. ; the 
numhers for tlie year emling Mist March 1S81 
having hemi •2,7Mr>,04‘2 messages and M‘27,707,407 
words. M(»ssages »‘an he sent at the pr(*ss late only 
after 0 r. M. 'Po save delay and secure the trans- 
mission of their luiws at a fixetl ctist and without 
the inconveniem'o of kc*eping and eh<‘cking ttde- 
graph accounts, sevmal journals arrange for the 
sole use of a wire during certain hours of the even- 
ing. 'I’hus, six Scottish journals np])ropriate nine 
l^ondon wires after G 1*. M. ; four wires iire allottisl 
t<» as many Irish t^apers, while dailies ]uihlislied in 
English provincial towns ahsoih si\t(*en more. 
Some of ihe Jauuhui <Iaili(*s hav<‘ a wire to Paris 
every evening, and one (the Dally News) also 
has one to Perlin. 

'Pu riling now to the news transmitted hy the 
departmental operators, a huge proportion is of 
gmieral interest, iianded in hy various news ngencies. 
Such n(‘ws it<‘ms hav<i to he s<*nt to addiesses in all 
parts of the country, and to elVect this the slip once 
pri'pared can h(* used over and over again upon 
ilill'erent (urcuits ; moreover, hy means of juieu- 
matic power, the jieihuators at th(' ('(‘utral 'Peh*- 
graph OlPu*e are <'apahle of punching as many as 
four slips at a time, and, tin' pneumatic instru- 
ments being arranged to work two peiforators, 
eajht slips are thus ])repared at one operation. 
Not only can one slip he used upon several difler- 
ent circuits, hut often several otlices whi<*h gener- 
ally take the same class of news can h(» phuMsI upon 
one circuit, so that all ta.k(» the same messages 
.simultaneously. On the other hand, in s<»me cas»*s 
wlien an a<hlress is outside (lu! delivery of a news 
circuit the message has to he received, written up, 
ami again transmitted. lmh*e<l, in s<»me cases this 
has to h(* done twice for soiiu' small towns which 
publish weekly or bi-weekly )»a]»ers, and the .second 
transmission may even have to In* »lone by hand. 

(1*2) Ilrpiifters, — Tin* length and d«‘scrij»tion of a 
circuit has a great tleal to douith the possible 
spe«*d at Avhich it can he worke<l. The greater tin* 
distance, as a rule, the lov«*r the speed, and the 
reducing elPect of a mile of underground wire is 
grf‘ater than *20 miles of aerial line. Hut even 
with an aerial line tiu; leakage, iK:c. at the insula- 
tors makt*s the strength of current reci-ived, as 
compared with that sent out, projjortionally less 
as the distance increases; and although it is of 
course tiossihle to compensate for thi.s ios.s by an 
imuease of battery power, it is not so easy to com- 
pensate for the retardation «Iue to electrostatic 
capa«uly. In dry climates the limit of distanec 
for uriinternipteil communication is rarely reached 
in practice, hut in England the conditions arc such 
that 400 miles may be taken as the limit. It then 
liecornes necessary to take otP the messages and 
repeat tliein by clerks, or to introduce a re flea ter or 
traaslafor which, worked hy the original eunents, 
will antoniaticallv tninsmif or relay stronger enr- 
ronts similar in direction to, and of equal duration 
with, those which are passed through it. It is, in 


fact, an extension of the principle of the ordinary 
relay, ami is introduced into the circuit for a simf- 
lar reason — the relay is placed in circuit that it 
may be actuated hy currents which would not 
work the sounder or Morse writer direct, and coni- 
jiletes a local circuit in which the receiving appar- 
atus i.s ))lacod ; the repeater is also arranged to 
relay similar eurreiits to those wliieh aetm^te it ; 
Imt while the ri'Iay as ordinarily iisecl is rtM|Uired to 
work an instriinil'nt in the same olliee, the juime 
function of the repeater is to retransmit the signals 
along an extension of the original line. Hy this 
means it is possible to work to any ilistance. 'rims 
ihe Irido-Enro]iean line from J^ondon to Teheran, 
a distfinee of MS(M) miles, is worked directly (with- 
out any retransmission by hand) by means of five 
rep(*aU*rs. 

\"arlev inlroduced i(‘]>ontevs at Amsterdam to 
translate the English douhle-ciirrent system of 
working into the ( Uintimmtal single-enrrent system 
in 1S5S, hut in England the Host-odice has intro- 
duced them to increase the rate of working. There 
is, however, a limit to the number of leiieaters 
which can ho employed on one line. 'Phe motion, 
friction, and inertia, both magm.‘tic and mechani- 
cal, of the moving ])arts, and tin* int i oduction of 
ilistnihing electrical <‘auses, ]ucvcnt the duration 
of the contact of the tongue of the ri'lay from being 
the exai't connl(‘rpart of that of the sending key. 
It is of less duration. Kcturdalion lIu*refore takes 
place, ami the rate of working is reduced with each 
relay addetl. In fewcasi's in 1‘higlaml is mon* than 
one rc‘pea,tcr introduc(‘d, hut by means of that 
an a<4ual and decided increase of speed is ohtaim'd, 
<lm* t<» the fact tliat the ot working of the 

whole circuit is made that of its woi>t section 
ahme. Their value may ]»e) haps he best demon- 
stratc'd by stating that by moans of the Fust 
J)uitle.e /te/Wfftrr it is pos.sihle to nicthanically 
rt‘transniit messages, at. the rate of 4r)(> words 
per minnt(*, sinmltanconsly in both ilirc<*lions, on 
circuits exceeding 400 mih's in length ; and hy re- 
ferring to the fact tliat the highest spt'cd attain- 
able without repeater u])on the London- Ainslenlam 
wire is llt» as companal ^^ith a sp<*<‘d of 400 words 
with a rej»<*ater at liowestoft, while tlu^ London- 
Dublin ciicnil. without repeater will give only 1 ‘20 
words, and ^ilh a repeater at Ne\in a. j)ossihIe 
40 O. 'Pile latter tigurr*, loo, represc*nts the highest 
>ossihle spee<l not of the line hut of the juesent 
orm of iiist runient. It is impossible, howev<*r, in 
this artich* to give a correct idea of the working 
details <»f llie n'peatms now iis»*d. 

(13) Siifntiinhie. Tefetjettplni. Owing to the re- 
tanling inlluence of a long submarine ca,hle, l»y 
which it becomes diflicult to pass ordinary electric 
currents through the cable exceijt at very long 
intervals, giving the cable meanwiiilc time to dis- 
charge, and owing also to ol lior disturbing causes, 
special means have to he ado]»te<l in working such 
cables in order to obtain the maximum ]>ossihlo 
spee<l. The method usually ailopted was invented 
by (\ F. Varley, and consists in interposing a 
condenser in the receiving circuit, so tliat instead 
of the circuit being eoiujiloto it is interrupted at 
the condenser; and the instniment--a very sensi- 
tive form of galvanometer devised hy Lord Kelvin 
(Sir William Thomson) — is actuated merely by the 
charge and dLscliarge of the condenser. Tlie 
'Phom.son galvanometer, without wliieh long cables 
eouhl scarcely have been eomniercially successful, 
ooii.sists essentially of a magnet conipo.sed of one 
or more pieces of watch-spring, f-iiien in lengtli, 
cemented upon a small circular convex mirror of 
silvered glass, which is suspended by a short thread 
of cocoon silk xvithoiit toi-sion. This needle is 
suspended in the centre of a coil of very fine wire, 
and a ray of light is projected from a lamp upon 
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the mirror, 'fiie ln'am of i ^ ii-fU i ifMl ;ii - 01,10 

(Hstjinco iipfMi a .^oalo, .-ind a \ci', miiiato iuo\o 
UUMil of iJio mirror llierofoic pMxlta-o.', a «*oii>i'h*i 
ahU? inov(Mui*n( of tin* ra-v piojeojiMl ujioii tla* 
scale. 'I’lic movoiiumls of tin* sji.*i of )ii;h( ii{)Oii 
lilt* scale a?v road ,)I1‘ in pjcoj-olN the ''.oik* wav as 
tli(? motions of i lit* pointoi on tin* dm.i ot a -int:]** 
uetalle iu.-'ti iime‘nl . I'Ik* ordij»a,i v Moim* .-y-n-/n 
on an ?V(Ianti(‘ eahh* could .'-cajcoly li.ivo a -pood of 
OIK* word a minute, wliilo lift »‘oi^vvoids i- a. u-u.tl 
s[>eed willi t lio iollool iu.i; ;ytl\ M.uonioi Of. :u!*i (\voui;\ 
four liavi* hoen olttaim-d. Loi d Kol \ ifi al .0 iu\ 'Uiti-d 
in ISG7 tlio Stffiluin Ui'< tn'<u i\ ii\ o..i)l,* 

ine,s,sa;^<'s <^‘^u l*o poi inauoullv lociodod .i - ou il,,* 
.^lor.s(^ s\'si om ; this now -u j»ot -odiu;' iho foiuor 
inslrnmerit. Foi .-luu I oaido-, -ijooial apjdio.ii ion- 
of the oidinai v syshuu- aio adiintod. 

Submarine eaide- aio pouorally maiie (‘a<di (i>i ji , 
own merits 01 aeeoidiiiy lo 1 iu* (‘xpeiion'o o| )!io 
e.iiUsull ill:.;' elect 1 i«*iau 'Tlu* <Ii‘i-]i--ca p'olioti ol afj 
Atl.iuiic cab!i‘ laid in 
/X- iNdd, slu»\\u in li-. PJ 

Ma- toimod lliu-- So\o!i 
ooppo! wires \\.‘!o laid 
^ up I O'.'.ot ilci , > 1 \ b.-iny 

'U;;lily ^un iiiiii'li'.l « it li 

Si o(‘Iv Indm l.ii, and i;ulta 
^ porolnu lijal o\ 4T\ iiiiei 

stico was lilbMi; (»V4U 
Fijr. Pi. ibis were laid allonialelv 

toni ooaliuus of 00 m 
pound and of juirc* eiil la-j>oi4*lia Tbi- was tlion 
earefully wra,pped wilb jute and ibc wbob* was 
slie-albed with ten iron wires, ea<di of wbicb was 
lirst. compleli'ly wrapped with ^dran^L of lanod 
Manilla yam. Tbo total diameter wa- 
tlni weight per knot, in air, ,‘>(l owl. ; and its 
breakini^ stiaju, S tons. ’Slioie end' <able 
is alwavs fuitber jM-iileotetl with an additiona.1 
[dain wire sbeatbiiiL; ovei an <‘\t.ra tbiekness tif { 
liemp. 

(If) Tt/(f/nf/>/it/. -'Vho pos.sibilitv iif 

ilireetin^ eleetiie ciuienls wholly or partly wilboiil 
wires lias oeenpied the at tent ion of elect lieians, more 
or b'SM sneeessfiilly, for many >eais. .Mareoid, an 
Italian eleetiician, pat(‘nted in lS‘)7an elect lostat ie 
method eiitiiely indejiemlenl of wires, by means 
of wliiiili, in Match ISP'J, be coiulncti'd a most ex- 
haustive series of siicef*,ssful ex])enments, seiidiiyt^ 
messaoes aeross tin* Knolish (dtaiiiiel from (In* Smith 
Forelaml to the rreneh eoast near Houlocne. 
Kurther sueeessful expei iiiients weie ma<le at sea 
in November 1900, and tin* Admit alty have <lelin 
itely adopted tlie systetii. 9’lie 'I’riiiily Flouse are 
aiijdyiny it to li^Iitboiisi's and li;;litsliips. 

Marconi’s system is based on the property 
the vibrations or waves of electric eurreiits 
passing through a wire possess, of setting up 
similar vihrations in the etln*r whieli tills all space. 
Tliese waves vihrate in every <lireelion ; and by 
ingenious and very delicate receiving instrnments 
Marconi gathers them up in sullieieitt strength lo 
repeat their pulsatiims atnl reeor«l tlieir ine.ssages 
from the transmitter. As the lieight at which the 
transmitting and receiving w ires are placed above 
tlie earth materially allects the distance to which 
nl^^ssages may be sent, Marconi erects poles for this 
purpose at his stations, suitable for the distance 
required. In 1900, havin^jf discovered how to inodify 
this princijile by controlling the air waves without 
the necessity o‘f very high masts, Marconi (q.v.) 
succee<le<l in 1902 in communicating across the 
Atlantic, and on 31st March 1903 the Times con- 
tracted to oiitain thus part of their American news. 


III. Si'ff /.*//> <, 'I'lic lli>t public |clr*giajdi (‘oni- 
: pnuv in Kuglaml tlu* l*!b*ctric and Initu-natiomil 
wa--foumbd in Isp;. '[’10^ w’as Pillowed b\ tbc 
auti Iri-b Ma -uciii*, llie rnilcil King<lom, 
and mau\ oilu'j -, !»«‘-id*-‘-. w bicb t be varion.*' lailway 




pound and of juin* gni la-jicKdia 
carefully w'ra.pped wilb jute and 
slie.atbed with t.eii iron win*'.*, ea<* 
liist. coniplel^'ly wrapped with ^dl 


c<»uq»aiji» I lau-iuil I i-d mc'-r ages upon I heir own 
-,\-ltuus, aiii'i aclrd ,1- I - lo tin* vaiiuusc<»m 

paid*-.- 1 bi- .1 naiiMMiU'Ul <-nutinurd. p.icallv to 
(Im‘ public mcnj, w'jiU'ii, |.. liuiil Ki l'’el»rmiiy 
I s/o, wbi’u, !i\ ;ia 1 Isi)!), (in* ]u<>pcrly of 

llu- coinpaiiu- V. .1 ■ n ii-lc? 1 cd t»* tin* state at 
.1 <M )-1 i)f L'lU.Sso. p .iiid a iiuiimpidv ol tele 

grapli liu- j IU-.- V, ;i-- \c led iu ibc I’n-I nflicc 

1 >cp.a 1 1 iiiciit . 

d'lu' III -I I clc;:; j a pli coUijj.'LUv lit I Ijc liiilcil Stall's 

\\ a-biu;*loij (o N«'W \ in k iiatc.- tiom |S|.». In 
I son I be 1 clc ‘ ! a pb.- ' I be 1 /i i f e( i Si ;i t e^ W ci c ;t hm ' -t 
all ill llu* b.iiid.- of ilu' NNe.teiu I'jjinu ( 'om] »a uy . 
Iul«‘i-u.il iou.il laics, tegiil.if ion-,. ^S.e liavi* all Imm 11 
ciiIimI at 1 1 'b'LU apb ••ouveulioie ilitbei| 4 » Mjb 
mat iiu' telegiapba ba\e been iiiaiuly ill tlie bauds 


.... cpeakuie laee 

ow ne<l b\ piivalc et»uipaiiie- til l)iit Iweiilv are laid 
by laigli-b .-jiealviiig pi'oj.ba 'I'lji' I'bislcui 'j’eli- 
ytajdi (^impaiix aoiillieJU lMiin]>e, I’igvpj. 

Iloiidiav. t\t‘ , and cotiuecjs wiiii Sotilb Afiii'an, 
\ Its! I ala-ia It , and (biiie-e eabb"-. In IS!M1 (be 
l*iili>b goveinmeiit agrcf,! wilb ('ariada aiul the 
A u-i 1 a l;i-i;i u eobune . to .-iilcidi'-e all all J*iiti‘-b 
rat-ilie e:*l»ie. ftoui \ aueou\er to New /calami ruf 
Fiji and Nml’ollv l-land,". 'Tbi.s w.a- liui.'-lied and 
«»[*euctl for 1 1 .'I Ibc 111 1 >(*c<‘m liet 1 0O‘J Its total b'Ugt b 
is .Mlu)ut 7So(t mile.-, :ind it co-t C 1 .70”), Odd. atid l be 
tale fi<im IbitaJii lo .Vuslitiiia is 3-. ]m*i womI. 'I’lie 
piopo-al is Iba.l it slioiild form j>a.i t of a cable lomul 
the globe tolicliillg (»U Iblti.'-b leiriloiv oul>. ill 
lOd^aii Xmeiiea.u Faeilie cable was .sa ue( ituied. 

Of ibe lift'‘en cables ero.ssing ibe Atlantic at tin* 
eml of tin* lOlli eculurv and Itegiuninp of tbc 201 b, 
tbieew'ere ‘tlead,' uiui'weii' in jM*rfeel emiditiou, 
and three were useful for simple.s woikin;j. In 
ISGOtlie Anglo .Xmetietiu 'IVlcgiapli (’ompariv itiid 
2717 miles bet wet'll liiest and St IMt'ne, IIk* longt‘-t 
eonlinmnis length; and aft I'l w Jirtls tliiee otlii'f 
transatlantic cables, llieii s\Mem e.xteiiding to 
10,400 miles, 4’be Western Fiiion ('omp.’iiiv laid 
iwocablesin ISSI S2 ; and the ( 'tmoiu'icial Cable 
( -ompaiiy t wo in iSSl, wbicb led to a letliielitui in 
iat«*s Irtuii 2s. to Is. per woid. , 

4die lra.ii.sa1 la nt ie ttirifl of the Meslmn I inon 
'l’<‘legra.pli Compa.ny, wbicb may b(* Itikmi as m** 
pre.serilalive of tin* oilier companies, is Js. per 
wonl for messages to be tlclivercd in New' Noik 
(’ily, IhooklMi, and Yonkeis, and Is. 2<1. ]s*r word 
for'othei places in tin*, stale of New N<iik. I lie 
Is. late a])plies also to ()nlario, t^uebec, (apt* 
Ih'cton, (’onnecth'iit, Maine, Massat'linsetts, New 
IJriinswiek, Ntwvtoiindland, No'ti Scotia, ainl a few 
other places. ’I’lie liighest rate to the Stale- 
or lt» C’anatia is Is. Otk, wliich ai>jdies t<» Hritisli 
(’olumhia, North-west Terriltn'y, and Naneou\ei 
Jslainl. 

See, besides the articles Klf.ctku’ITY and ATf-ANTic 
TelecuaI’II, Culley, Vrartiruf Ttltyrt^ {‘hfi (8th ‘‘h 
Preece ainl Sivewright, Tt by ra [jh y (0th ed. ISJJ ) ; 
Annual Reports of Poslinaster-gemral ; statistics piih- 
lished by International Bureau hi Jotn'nal Tehyraj/hii/tie ; 
also the abHdjjfuicnts of l^atcnt Specification (vol A/r^' 
trieitif and May net ism) published Viy the Fnglish Patent 
Office; C. Bright, Submarine Teleffraphij \ Prceoe, 

Signalliny thronyh Spare irithout Wires, Koyal Institution 
Discourse, 4th June 18'.)7. 

TclCKrapIl Plant (Desmodium ), an 

Indian leguminous jilaiit. Of its trifoliate leaves 
the lateral leaflets, which are small, have, especi- 
ally in a warm, moist atmosphere, a strange 
spontaneous motion ; they jerk up and down (some- 
tiines 180 time.s in a minute), as if signalling, 
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luul also rotate on their axes (see Plants, Vol. i 
VI IK pp. ‘2‘21, *222). 

Tta-rl-Aiiiiirim, or Tkll kl-Amahina, the 
iiiotlerii Maine of a mass of ruins reiueseiitin<' the 
capital of tlio lieretie K^^yptian kinj', AmiMihotep 
tv. (see iMiVTT, Vol. IV. p. 240), a little to the 
Mortli of Assiout, on the eastern hank of the Nile. 
Here was foumi in IS87 a collection of tablets in 
Itahylonian cuneiform, at that peiiotl — some time 
before the exoOus of the Israelites out of Kgypt — 
msimI as a kind of Unfjmi fmnra for all western 
Asia. These tablets were Inainly n*ports from the 
K;i.\plian ;;overnois of Palestine, Syria, .Meso- 
potamia, and lhLb\ Ionia, some <jf which implore<l 
iH'lp against the Hittit«*s (f|.v.), then pressing soiilh- 
warils. Of about 2.‘i0 tablets ItJU went to the Berlin 
Museum and S2 to the British Museum. 

midway on the 'ailway between 
Tsmailia and Cairo, was the scem^ on the mornin;' 
of Idtli Septemher ISS2 of the cajduro by^ Sir 
(hirnet NVolhcley of Arabi Pasha's entnoicheil camp, 
dch*nde<l by ‘2(i,0()t) men. 'riio British loss was 
about 4.‘>0 killed and wounded, the JC;^yptians’ loOO. 

Trlo'marllllS, son of l lysses (rpv.) and Pene- 
lope, was an infant when his father left home t.» 
join in the N\ar a;^ainst 'Iroy, but diiriii;^ his twenty 
years' absence •^rew into manhood. Cndcr the 
;,Miidance of Athene, who Inul assume<l the appear- 
an<‘e of Mentor ( <pv. ), 'relemachus set out in search 
of his lon;^' lost sire, after havin;' vainly emlea\ouf<Ml 
to eject his mother’s trouhlesomo suitors from tin* 
house. Having' visited Pylos and Sparta, 'rele- 
machus lelurned honn^ to Ithaca, when^ he found 
his father in the ^^uise of a iiej,f;rjir, and with him 
pioc(‘<'<hMl to slay the suitors. - Jn jiuxlvrti times 
I eleinachus is know n chiell.y lus the hero of Pcnelon's 
lotuaiiee, once very popular as a school-book. 

Tl'looloyjy (<b’. /c/av, ‘an cml ’), the doctrine of 
final causes (set* (kvL'SAl.l'rv ), is usually limitiul to 
the ai * 1^11 men t for a creator and for the (*xistence of 
(lod derived from the existence, beauty, and per- 
fection of the world ; the /tosfrrion arj^umciit of 
Ai>olo^i‘t i<*s ( (p V. ). See also 'riltnsM. 

Tcl<*OsaiirilS« a <*enus of fossil crocodiles, the 
tcniains of wliich occur in the Lower .lurassic rocks, 
'riiey are foumi associati'd with marine bissils, and 
the peculiar moditication of their skidcton seems to 
have speciaHy titled them for an ajjuatic life. JJoth 
surfaces of the vertiduie wme sli^^htly concave, the 
hind-le;^s were larn^e and strong, and the anterior 
poll ion of the body gradually tapered int<j tlie lon;^ 
and slemh-r jaws, ”ivin^ the animal the asi>ect of 
the gavial o^ the CJan;;cs ; but the jaws were more 
attenuated, and the nasal aperture, instead of 
bcin;jr oblique, opem*d vertically tm the truncated 
cud of the upper mandible. 'Fhe jaws were armed 
with numerous equal and slender teeth, slightly 
recurved. 

Teleostci. See Bony Pishks. 

Trlcpilf ll.V« a word coine<l ahout 1886 from tlic 
(heck to express the sujinosed j»owerof eummuni- 
eatioii hetweeii one miiul and aiiollier by means 
II n know II to tiie ordinary sense-organs. Some 
members of the Psychieal Ke.seareli Soeiety believe 
that they have established the fact that sueli a 
jioweriloes exist in the material uiiiver.se, and have j 
attempted to turn the assumption to account in the 
explanation of certain unexplained natural pheno- 
mena. See the Soeiety ’s Procfct^higs^ and Gurney 
and Myers, rimutaatuii of the Li dug (1886). 

Telephone. This instrument is designed to 
repro<luce souiids at a distance hy means of elec- 
trlcity^ Sound is due to vibrations of the air, and 
these vibrations ditler among themselves in, and 
are characterised liy, three particulars — viz. fre- 
quency or number per second, amplitude or range 


of displacement, and co-existence of simultaneous 
vibrations affecting the same air. The.se physical 
data deterniiiie respectively the pitch, the loudness, 
add the character, mialilv, or timbre of a sound. 
The mechanical prohjerii of telepliony then is, given 
an air- vibration which presents these three charac- 
teristics in any determinate way, to reproduce a 
similar air-vibration at a distance ; then this, being 
received by the cuir, will be perceived as* sound. 
Umler the most#- complex vibration no particle of 
air can be in more than one place at once : hence 
tlie net re.sulb of superposition of the most complex 
])o.ssib]c .series of vibrations, from single melody or 
smooth harmony to the most complicated noise or 
the most delicate inllexion of the human \oice, is 
a movement of each air-iiarticle which may he 
represented hy a (?nrve of an apjiareiifly irregular 
form, lying alternately above ami below a shaiglit 
line wliicli threads tlie curve and lepresents the 
position of the air-particle when nmlistiirbed. The 
icpiotliiclion of this irregular lesiiltant niolion is 
the most general foim of the jiioblcm : the earliest 
attempts were conlined to the lepiodnction of the 
freqiieney of a vibration— le. the pilch of a .sound, 
the lir.st of the jiarticniais al>o\e mentioned. In 
1860 Beis of Frankfort lirst attacked ihe juoblem : 
he used a colloilion membrane, upon wliicli the 
.sound-waves prodnceil by' the voice were made to 
impinge; this membrane, vibrating under their 
iiiliuence, alternately disi)laced and liberatt‘d a 
lever, wliicli alternately made and bioke the circuit 
of a galvanic battery ; the intennitleiit cuiient 
thus t>roduced acted upon a distant electro-nmgnet 
wliicli alternately attiaet«*d and failed to attract 
its ariiialnre ; the aiinaturc thus oscillated, and a 
wing or pla, to, attached to it acted ution the air, 
which was thus .set in vibralion, icproilindng the 
pitch of the oiiginal lone or the inllection of the 
original voice. It api)ears from recent inquiry 
(hat Heis actually did moie than this; but tlie 
next step is attributed to ^Ir Klisba Gray' of 
('hicago, who sent successions of electrical current 
of varying strength a.s well as of varying frequency 
into tlie circuit, and thus enabled the relative loud- 
ne.ss as wed I as the jiitch of sounds to be trans- 
mitted ; and who al’terwanis took the imiiortant 
step of using the vaiiations of a steaily current. 
'rhe.s« variations, positive and negative, are cap- 
able of rej in 'sen ting all the back aiid-fore varia- 
tions of po.sition of a particle of air, howev er irregu- 
lar tlie.se may be; and he .secured them hy making 
lilt* .sound-waves set a diaphragm in vihiiition ; this 
vliaphragni carried a metallic point which dipped 
in vliliite sulphuric acitl ; the deeper it dipped the 
less was the re.sistance to a current passing through 
the acid, and vire rcr.sd: so that every variation in 
the iiositinn of the diaplinigm produceil a eorre- 
spomliiig variation in the intensity of tiie current : 
and the varying current acted upon a tllstant 
electro-magnet, whirh accordingly lluctuated in 
strength, and in iU attraction for a piece of soft 
iron suspended on a Ilexible diaphragm : this piece 
of .soft iron accordingly oscillated, pulling the 
tlexihle diaphragm w ith it ; and the variations of 
pressure in the air acted upon hy the diaphragm 
producetl w aves, reproducing the characteristics of 
the original .soniid-w’aves, and perceived by the ear 
as reproducing the original sound or voice. Mr 
tJray lotlged a carcat for this contrivance in the 
ITiited States Patent Office on 14tli February 
1876; but on the same day l*rofe.s.sor Alexander 
tiraham Bell filed a specilication and drawings of 
the original Bell telephone. In this the Ilexible 
diaphragm upon which the sound- w'aves impinge 
bore a small oar-magnet, w'hich was thus made to 
oscillate ; it oscillated in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the pole of an electro- magnet round 
Avhicli passed the continuous cuiTent of a battery ; 
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the uf the Imi’ Iti the n»‘i;rijhour- 

linod of tlie pole e.ui.seil Ihletujitioiis in t he .streiij^tli 
of the <*!(*••( rO' nia^^net ; ihe^e lluetuations eaO'od 
variations in the inleiisily of the vunent na'.'-in^ 
coni iniiojisl y roiiinl tin* (*lecl lo ni;i;»iicl, ami away 
to ihedi'il-ant receiver; there, ilje \ a-ry lutr curieni 
fonmi an elei'Lro-niagnefc to act. ami this 

exerted var\ ine Poision upon a ‘‘ofl iion diaphra^rm. 
Pat to to i l»ell diselaiiiit'tl llie tisi> <»f a non im'l.tllie 
lle\ild»* tli:ipliraj;m in the 1 ran i^nit ter, ainl u-^i-d 
only a sotl-iron diaj^hra^in ; and iie aJso n-i d a 
jiennanent iini^piet itisierid of an elceiro inaL'.m-t in 
tliat in-tnne.i‘nl , it l)ein,n fonml tliaJ cnrn-nt-i •>{ 
.snUici<*ni inleii'-ity \\*ne j!ioil!iee<l l!ien^!»\. He 
also n-cd .siniil.’U* inslnninnils at both cm!-. <»i ilie 
line. I'ur lh(‘,si^ two later nnxl d'lca linn- piionU 
is claimed (*n i»elialf of I'rofesMjr I>oll)«‘ar. Mr 
^Mi•^on .MM’ine*! the leijui^ile \aiiatinn-, til lie* 
I'uricnt in another way. fie lonnd lliat lamp 
hladv and cerlaiti oilnn- -sul)-l .inees c«ml.l he ])ii- 
pared ill mas'.<*s which weie sliL^lifly eom]n*',-.-'ioh\ 
rc-^ilimii, and --enu <*niid ut‘L i\ e, and w hicli \aiied 
in comlnet ivil \ as iljcy Iteea me c\ posfd to j^ieati r 
oi’ smaller jn cs-nre- ; ami lli.il llm \aiia.lion,s in 
comlncli\ it V wme \ m y .-a! i'-facloi ily pmpoii iona I 
to till' \ a.rial ii ms of ]>i e-s.-m e. I’lie \ ihi at ions ol 
the (liaphi.a.Lpn w'eie a<‘coi diiiyjy made hy him (o 
eoiicenlrale tlienisch e-, upon n '-m.ill hiitloii of 
sueh a siilntance, and thus (o induce \aiiaiitms in 
the conduct i\it\’ of the ciimiit. 

At tin* piesLMit lime instrument'' t»f the Hell 
teh'plione t \ p(' are ma inly Used a ie<'ciMn.s onl\. 
In the IJcIl i ecci\ er ilsci f holh polc^of the ma;anet 
are now luou^ht into pioximil v to t lie magnet ; 
ami the instiument' may he llat(ern*d down into the 
form of a w ateh. In the < iower HH-eiv m- the form 
is {il>o watch shaped, ami tin* sound iseonvi'sed to 
llie e.n* hy tuhes. In llie .\dt'r ri'ceivcr the 

eh'ct i o ma enetie lield acliiiL^ upon the feind\pe 
iion <jiaphra;;in is iniproved, hein;^ remleied nnne 
itilense and more uniform hy a mult of soft, iron 
phiceil outside the <liaphra>;m. hi olln-r receivers 
de\ ices are appli«?d for ecoiiumisin;^ wiie, fnr 
(lecieasiiiL; the ma;^nelie lesistanee of the majLtnetie 
I’iicuit, for f.u-ilitat in;r eoii-li uelion and rej.!^uhitioii, 
'File 1 1 aiisiiiillcr is now' almost always sotm* 
moditieatlon of the Mierophone ((j.v.). halisoii's 
instrumeiir, aho\e des«Til>ed, is in suhstaiiee a 
niicrojihone ; it is, howeier, not o])erated liy shak- 
ing t he w lio!e apnaratus as in tin? ori^^iiial IlnL,dies 
microphone, hnt l>y hiiM;.;ine variations of pressuie 
to hear upon the earhon hiitton. In the Blake 
transmitter the same prineiple is apjilied ; the 
current of a hattery passes tlinm^^li the hut ton, ami 
is there inaile to vary, ami it also passes throu’;h 
the primary wiiidiiij' of an iiidnetion eoil : the 
vaiiatioiis are taken co;^nisaiiee of hy the sccomlary 
winding which transmits them, adequately intensi- 
fied, to the general circuit. The Crossley, the 
(lower, and the Ader tran.sniitters are more oh- 
vionsly ailaptalioiis of the Hughes microphone, 
with eight, sixteen, and twenty loose contaets 
respectively insteiid of two, ami attached to the 
under side of the vibratin;^ diaphragm, which in 
the (Jower ami tlie (Crossley is a tliin sheet of wood. 
Other types are the Johnson, wdiicli is provhled 
with a shunt so as to adjust the curreiit trans- 
mitted, and thus prevent buzzing; the Huiinin^s, 
in which powdered coke is used ; the Swintoii, wliich 
depends on swinging carbon rods resting hy loose 
contacts against a carbon bar, there being thus 
no diapliragm in the po]mlar sen.se, tliougli the 
English courts have decided that the carbon rods 
are inechanically equivalent to a diaphragm ; and 
Thompson’s valve transmitter, in winch a hall of 
carbon rested upon three c.arhon buttons and was 
impinged upon hy air- waves from beneath. 

The word ‘telephone ’ is now usually applied to 


tin i'<iiiiplt‘to iu.^l rument, comprising the trans- 
mitter, tilt* I'ccinvcr, and the various suhshliary 
apiiliances, .uih ns -^witi.li htlK worked hy a 
, hatl‘*r\ fiv hy a .•"in. ill inagm*t<) electric machine, 

, drneu fiy a cianU fm signalling purposi's. J'Im? 
; airangi'itienis wlm li have io he diwisnl for the 
)»nrpoM s of a cojitrul iclcphom* "'tiiti<ui increase 
rapidly in complex ii\ wnh ihc iiuuiher of suh 
j .>criher.'. Idu the."*’, .Uid Im the nmaiis adoptinl to 
ininimi.e llie eliVcis of imtuciion fmm neighbour- 
ing wire-, the ic.-idcr m;iy coii'^nlf All.sop’s 

; 7 ' .s I. ! ''PI i ; I’l'i'ccf uthI .M:iier, 7/e' 7V*/e/*//o;//? 
(issitlij and I’rci.ci'V nf l\ h- (JSftd). 

( )f tlie live loading Iclcjilmm' pati-nts foi tlri'at 
Britain, lin* l.ist, tlm ('io'""je\ 1 1 ;uj"niil Im-, was to 
*‘\pite J-l ld>lnn;o\ Ispit In isSP(‘21^t I tocf^mhcr ) 

I \(i dn-(jcc Slepln n ilc<‘idcd in f:i\onr of the Biitisli 
j Bo-1 olliot* t hat loleplionv w as ;l loi m of t<dcgi a]>h \ . 
j ^'ince* tlnit dcci.-i(in icloj-InmN lia- heoii <‘aMic<l ori in 
Blit. lin iimlcr liie Bust m;isl or gemn n J's licon,-(*, on 
. p.iymonl •n ono loniii ol tin* gio-- locojpt.s, |u 
I*^1M !hi- Lonili inionntisi |.) CtP.ooO, in IsPS lo 

flOihUPit Bi.'imo, to‘i/n;tn\. Antria, .and tlio 
t'onliiioiii goiioi.iHx ;u<- woil -npjilied \\iilj liniik 
lino : and in iiio-.l.md iiio'.l of t!io cldof f own- aie 
lomioclod dijool!\ with London, and tliori* is ,in 
itioto.i'.iMg numhoi nf ollnn line-. Tin; iir.-l Lmt 
dmi B.ui- liiM' wa-' oponod in ALuch ISPJ, In 
Borlin I lie -\-loin of l;i\ing wire.N undoigroumi w;is 
voi x t lioi ou’’ Illy dov olM|)od t >11 ! lie < 'oMt Incnt. the 
li'li^plmm* ]:ngc]\ u-o.l ]»\ tlio ini.il jioa ollici's ; 
and in l-’ranec .in\ pm -on m.ix lolophom' fiom a 
e.ili ollico to i po-i ollico, ,ind id- Mihai mcssagi* 
will ho tinieciihod .ind smir on as a ( elegi ,iiii. In 
tln‘ I'niteil Sltlo- the micfophonic 1 1 ansmiilcr 
l»aleiit only heg.in lo run its cou)'-«* of sovoiiteeii 
>o:i)- in Ispi, on .icooiinl of a dispute as to piiorily 
heiwocn I'Mis.tii ami B>oiliiior. In tin; Biuted Slates 
the telephone is veiy e\ten,si\ely eniployed, and the 
di.slaiiees mil are great, ii[» lo iOdd iiiile.*j, with 
sp<*cial ly 1 lii<‘K w ii e. 

In I SP*J tlie 'relegr.'ijihic Act gave t lie Bost uJlice 
enliH* cojitiol of the mink wires Ihroiigliont the 
kingdom, riie intention was to ]»rovide a e.oinplelc 
system of telejilioiiic. coiiniiuniealioii lietweeii the 
iiiiporla,nt townis, le;i\ ing tlu; towns I limiisid vi'.s 
lo hi; dealt with hy individual coiiqiaid»'s Tlio 
Xalituial Telephone ( ‘onip.iny, using mostly Blake 
Iransiidtlers and Boll n'coixois. giadiially ahsorhed 
the olhei companio-:, oluaining a. praetieiil immopoly 
of the work; ami it seemed a license from tin? 
Bosliiiastm’ g(‘m*ral, which expires in IPil. In H)d2 
it had Id^S t^xi-lianges and ‘J.ThOdd stations in the 
l nited Jvingdom. Dissatisfaction lia\ing lieeii e\- 
pio.s.sed a.s to the imperfect scr\ ice of tlie National 
Company, the government in BSPS ap]»ointed a 
select cuinmitte.e, which n ported that no system 
can be .sat is factory which is worked under a 
practical monopoly l»y .a private company for private 
proiit, and lliat the work should he carried on like 
the l*o.st olllce, for the lieiietit of the w hole count ry, 
and not only certain localities and limiloil areas, 
^’hey lecommemhMl g(*neral eonipetiiion, either hy 
the Post olliee or hy iininieipalitie.s acting under 
license, hnt favoured the former as promising a 
nioio general hene/it. The act of 18!)P on the.so 
lines gave facilities for extending iiiiiiiicipal licen.ses, 
and also provided that some of llie eompany's 
licenses may he extended to lP‘2o or longm*. Incenses 
have been granted to a large number of tow ns. 

Telorpetoil* a rcnmrkahle genu.s of fos-sil 
reptiles, the relies of which have been found in 
fiiie-graine?<l wdiitish sandstone of Triassie^ age 
quarried at Cummingston, near Elgin. A single 
species, or rather a single specimen, is all that as 
yet has been detected. It exhibits the skeleton 
complete, with the exception of the termination of 
the tail, but the bones have disajipeared, and left 
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only the oasts as <Iark-coloure(l cavities in the pale- 
^ray* rook. Nearly perfect casts of their forms 
were taken hy Dr (J. Mantell from tlieso hollow 
casts. The impressions are so well defined as 
clearly to show that th(Me w<»re twenty-six vertehne 
between the skull and the sacrum, two sacral 
vertehra*, ami the p<irtion of the tail lueservetl 
on the slab consists of thirteen others. The ribs, 
of which t)n!re are twenty-one jiairs, are vmy 
slemler ; they are short near the head, l)iit quickly 
lonj'then as th(»y leave it. I'he reptilian nature of 
this fossil is evithmt. lly Dr ^Mantell it was eoii- 
sidered to bo a batrachian, aiid <lescril>cd as 7V/cr- 
peton Rlgincnsc ; hut Professor Owen has more 
correctly referred it to the hicei tine type, because 
id the numerous ribs, the structure of the sacrum, 
and the form of the jM*lvis. 

Tclc^scopc (<Jr. ti'lf-sJcnpns^ ‘ far-seein<' ’) usu- 
ally consists essentially of a lens or mirror, to 
form within our ns'ich a real ima;^e of a distant 
i)bj(H*t susp(‘mh‘d in space ; ami a Microscopi* (q.v.), 
to examine this ima^e in didail. Antici]>ations of 
the teh'scope have Immui elaiimsl for Homin’ Itat ‘011 
(died 121)4?) ; ami Sir Ilichard Ihir ton alle;;es that 
lonj' ere this it was known to the Arabian sciiuitists 
(see the siipphnueut to liis Arabittn NitjLf.s). 
Leonard Di^^^es, an Kn;.^lish mathematician, very 
su^V[<'«tiv(‘ly d(‘scrilM's in his defUtH'fnrft/l I'ntrtisc 
(loTl) ‘the mar\’<*lh)us (‘om‘lusion.s tliat may he 
jKM'formed by ^^lasses com*ave and conv(*x, of cir- 
cular and paraholii! forms,’ speaks of a separate 
volume (never puhlishe(l) <h*scrihin^ * the inira<‘u- 
lous etlects of perspei^ivi^ glasses,’ and must he 
held to have at least anticipated the invention. 
Didla porta (die<l 1(51,1) may have made a rude 
telescoi>«». Put the telescope from which all lat«*r 
ones prociM'd by lineal descent .seems to he that 
presimtcil to thedencral State.s of Holland on ‘J<1 
()ctol>er KiOS l)y the optician Hans Lippershcim 
or liippf.Mshey of Middidhuri; -though p<»ssihly 
another optician, /acharias Jansen, and the mating 
inatici.in .Adriaan Metiiis h;id also something to do 
with the dt'velopnient of this same tcdescope. 'I’he 
value of the invention was immediately realised ; 
telescopes were hein^ .sold in Paris next yt'iir ; and 
(ialileo, hearing of the Dutchman'.s invention, made 
a telescope for himself, with which, the tirst ni^ht 
he used it (7th tJanuary UilO), In* dis<!overed three 
of Jupiter’s moons. Kei)ler ( 1(51 1 ) is the inventor 
of the astronomical tele.scope. 

The way in which an inverted real image is 
binned by a lens is ilescj ihed umler Lkn.sivS ; see 
also Mikkok. 'riie rea.son why it is neces.sary in 
a telescopcf to ]no«hic.e a rf'al image which may 
itself be suhjecte<l to exainin;ition by means of a 
lens is the following : If a single nuignifyiiig lens, 
or an equivalent conihiiiation of lenses, be placetl 
between a distant object ami the eye, the image 
formed will not be thrown uixm the retina itself, 
and nothing will he distinctly seen, unless indeed 
the eye is taken far enough hack to see the minute 
real image it.self. If, on the other hand, a real 
image he projected in space within our reach, a 
magnifying lens or combination of lense.s can be 
matle to examine that image as if it were an oljject, 
after the bishion of the Micro.seope ( q.v.). Ir the 
eyejnece be equivalent to a .single magnifying len.s 
or simple micro.scopR, the inverted real image will 
not appear to be re-in verte<1, and then what the 
eye sees on lookinjj through the combination is an 
inverted magnilie(l repn‘S(*ntati»>n of the distant 
object, as in the asirotmniictal vefntHing telescope ; 
but if it be e(iuivalent to a com poumr microscope, 
it will appear’ to re-invert the inverted real image 
under examination, au<l wilt thus furnish an un- 
inverted repre.scntalion of the object, as in the 
terrestrial telescope. The astronomical form is 
thus simpler than the terrestrial, and absorbs less 


light ; ami it is accordingly used for sailor.s’ night- 
glasses. If the real image he formed l>y a con- 
cave mirror, a plane rellccHiig .surface or .second- 
ary mirror maybe interposeil so as to turn back or 
turn aside the rellected rays bef»>re they have 
actually formed the real image, and thus to cause 
the real image to be pro<luced in some place where 
it can conveniently be examined by a magnifying 
eyepiece. If the rellected rays he turned aside 
tnnmgh DO® by ga plane reilecting surface, the 
magnifying eyepiece will be at the .si<le of the 
iustrumcnt ; and then we have the Newtonian 



pig. 1. —The Newtonian Telescope. 


form of the astronomical rrjiceting telescope* (tig. 
I ), exeni]>lifi(*d hy Lord Uo.sse’s tele.sco[)e. If the 
rellected rays Ixj .siiiq)ly sent hack along the axis 
of the instrument, they- or tlie central ]x»rlion of 
them — may he aIlowt*d to jxis.s through a small 
hole in the centn* of tlie concave mirror, and d(*alt 
with hy an eyepiece <m llieoflM*rside of that iiiirroi ; 
ill whicli c.'isi* we ha\e the ( Jregoriaii form of tlie 
reilecting telescope (lig. 2), where the eyepiece is at 



Fig. 2. Tlie Hregorian Tch'scojie. 


the eml, as in the ordinary terrestrial telescope. If 
Hie concave minor he tilti'd .sliglitly' to one siile it 
will, without lo'-s of light due to the intervention 
of a sccoml mirror, itself luing the real iimige to- 
ward.s one .side of the apjiaratns. 'I’liere it ni.ay ]>e 
examined hy mean.s of an eyepiece suitably jiljiced, 
ilirected ohlicjnely tow’.'irds the mirror; arid this is 
the Ilerscheliaii form of the instrument (tig. 3). 



Fig. 3. — I’lic Hcrscliclian Telc.scopc. 


These are the three main forms of the reflecting 
telescope; tiicy are .subject to minor modiiications, 
for which see works on jiractical astronomy. 

A telescope cannot be made of invariable lengthy 
for two reii-soiis. In the iir.st jilace, for a given 
eye there is a lixed, mo.st suitable distance* be- 
tw'een the eyepiece and tlie proper jx).sitiou of tlie 
real image to bo examined by it. Wherever tlie 
real image happens to be formed, the eyepiece, 
simple or compound, must b^ moved into the 
jiroper relative jiosilion with regard to that real 
image ; but the image of a nearer object is formed 
farther from a lens or from a concave mirror 
than is the image of a more distant object, for 
which rea.son the eyepiece of a telescope mu.st be 
moved farther axvay from the objective or reflector 
in onler to examine the image of a nearer object ; 
and the telc.scope as a wJiole must be lengthened 
for nearer, or shortened for more distant objects. 
In the second place, the eyes of difTerent oliservers 
may not be similar; each observer may have bis 
own proper fixeil distance between the eyepiece and 
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tlio roal iinji«jro, iirM^ording to his h>ij;jr’f^iuhli‘<lrH»ss, 
6li()rl'M>rhte<lijf*ss, or jionuiil vision, ( ojisorpiouj ly 
the distaiioe lriivorse<{ hy the rays Ixdwei-n tin* 
objective or luirroi* and the eyepieec, i>, alwax.s 
made iKljiistable l>y slidiiiLf liilx^s c>r ot ln*i u'is<*. 

AVheii a lelesvope is in ‘bx'ijs’ a. ]Mir ot eross- 
fibres, plaeed in the t'oeiis of the e\«‘pL»‘ee, \\ill 
appear to retain a li\ed position wijii re;.;ard to 
any l»oi#it of o])jeet as seen thnuiLrh tin* li-h*^ 
scope, even Ihoii^li the eye of ^li(' oh'^i'ivei im* 
iiiovetl lip and dow n or from si*i»‘ to '^ide. riiis i-. 
called the parallast i(’; imdlnwi of I or in;::. l’> 

snhstitntin;; foi’ a t;iven o\epi(‘C(; tiihei.^ ot diHeicnl 
iiia;^nify iii;.^ powers, tie* nia;.;:tiif\ ini:: power of a 
telescope as a liole may he varied. I’iie ma;j:in' 
fyiii;^ ]mwer ot a teleM*<*pe is tlt<*. lalio het weett 1 ho 
foOtil length of lh(* <d) jectiv<* atnl (liat of lln* eve- 
piece, h'or sii]t))ose an ohjrci, ^ay a chimn<*y- 
stalk, 100 feet hi^h at lOdMKl feel di.-'tance, atid the 
t(dt'scopt* ilirected towaids the lM)Hotn ivf it, tin* 
anL;l»> snhteti(h*<l hy tlie ohjet-t, tiom tite ]>oinl ot 
view of liie tihjeclivt' lens, at the cro^^sin- ]»oint of 
the rays from tin* top a,nd the Isdtom t)t the 
eliininey-sta.lk, will he a, little over an any!(* 
whoso fan;^a*rit is 1 If the (dijectiv e emild 1m* 

supposed to look backwards ami to see the leal 
in»a;jje produerd hy it- in ilie l>ody of (lie tele-<‘«»p«% 
that inia;4(i would aiiain Mihiemi ati aii^hmd dl . 
and then? would not lie auy ma;.’uili<'al ion, for the 
visual an;.^h' suhteuded would Ik* (Ik* same. If the 
iiiia.<2;'e were produ(*i*d at 1 foot fnim the eros.'^iu;:' 
point of the rays, it would have an actual leu;;th 
of foot or j*- ineh. ISut a.fl<*r p;issiu ;4 throu; 4 li 
tlio eyepiece (he rays fiom (he virtual ima;;«i of 
the W'liole object, would teml to enter tin? e\ e of 
the ohsersei* at tin* same visual au;:l(' as (In* rays 
from the top and tlie bottom of the real ima;.t».^ of 
tile chimney would cross om* another in their 
transit through tin* eyepi<‘ce if it were a r(*al ohje{*t 
there situated ; and so wt* may look a.t the niatlm' 
as if that crossiii;i' point in the eye[)ieee w<‘r«* itself 
the oid?aii of vision, h’rom that jioint the leal 
ima; 4 :o of the sizf* mentioneii at say A ineli distance 
w'oiild suhteiid an an; 4 :]e of Id’ dO', or an an^le 
^\llose tan|,u*nt is t \v«*nty-fonr times the 

precedill^^ Tbit the apparent sizi? is (iroportional 
to the tan;;ent of f ln^ visual an^^le measured with 
reference to the axis of the system ; hence the 
iiiai^iiificatioii here is as 2t to 1, or as 1 foot (the 
focal distance hetwi*en the real ima;jje and the 
ohjeetive) is to ^ inch (tliat betw’cen t lie real iiiia;jje 
and the eyepiece). If in lliis last ease the aperture 
of the ohjpct-fi^Iass had been the same as that of the 
impil of the eye, the magnification w'ould not have 
oeeu affected ; hut there warn Id have been a lack of 
illumination, because an ef|nal amount of light 
from the same source \vould Iiave been ma<le to 
produce on the retina an image about twenty-four 
times as large linearly, or 570 times superficially. 

If, liowever, in the case sn]»posed, the objective 
be twenty-four times as great in diameter as the 
pupil of the eye, this is — apart from loss of light 
uy absorption in the lenses — compen.sated for, and 
the illumination is restored. With leii.ses of larger 
diameter than is neces.sary to compensate the 
loss of illumination hv magnification, the field 
appears brightly lift Where there is no loss of 
illumination through magnification, as in the case 
of stam, which arc too far to be magnified into 
appreciable discs, the increase of brightness in the 
objects viewed enables objects to be seen which 
make no impression upon tlio naked eye. Suppose 
a star to be so far as to be visible and no more ; 
then another equal star, ten times as far, would 
appear to sliine, un^er the law of inverse squares 
(see Light), with one-hundredth the intensity of 
the former, and would be invisible to the eye ; but 
if its light were collected over an area a liundred 
'476 


I timev, gn ;it as th.st of ilie pupil, and sent into 
; lie* <*ve, the k\ e would again la* just enabled to 
I pereene it ; ami in oidei' to secure this liundred 
i fold ar*‘.a tlie dnum tei- of tin* obji'ctive must be im 
limes that »d' tin* pupil of tin* eye. 'J’he space 
poneiialiiig pow<} oi a leh*‘-j*oja* is therefore - 
a‘--'iimiiig llial iIikh* no of light in the tele 
, .-.»*. <p(* itself, whi<*h is not i he ea^t* directly propor 
I tional to the diarnetm of tho jihjoeiiM.*. 
i 'rite Opera g la. ss (g i" <*ften dest'iilxxl as a. 

hum of te.lescope aiidei the iiami* of (dilileo's lele- 
' .'-cope ; and, w liile it <h»es noi magnily gieatlv, it- 
, IS very "erv iet‘al)h' in e.tl len ni.,- mm'li light and 
! hiighfeiiin;' lln* liehi. Mr I'l.iiieis (iaitcni sa \ s 

( \ ' uritf l^tn '/V////‘s ' m Siittti'i Afii' it, ehap. i\.) I hat a 
huge* opeia, glass is ‘one ot (he iiiosl ]n‘ifeel ol 
' nig hi -gl arises, hesi^lcs heiiig the most ns<‘tnl ot lele- 
, scopes.’ 

! .\s ti» tlie nnavoifhihle im)x*rfect ion> of the ii*le 

! si‘r>|>e, we liml in the liist pla.ee tliat en with a 
miiior, as ni a H'tleeting t eli'.-scope, wlit*re wt* an* 
m*l ;iiinoyt‘d 1)\ lln* hiealviiig np of wliilt* liglit intti 
its eomptUH'iil eoiont.s. sint't* lln* l.:iw ol Kelleetion 
'»|.v.) |.^ tin* same foi all ia\.'', it i-. inipos.>il)le to 
foi m .1 ]M*i tei il\ image ot molt* than (tn» 

tleiinile point at a time. In oi<iej- to tli» e\t*n this 
the miiiwir must lie homed a.s pail ol the ]ool;iti’ 
spheroitl prodiieed h\ tlie lotalion. alioiit its hmger 
avi', of an IMIip^e (ipv.), one of whose fo(*i j.s (he 
oliject point, the other lln* imagt*. If the tdijeet 
point Im*, likea. sI.u, piaetlcally al an inlinile tlis 
(.'diet*, tin* M‘<|ni'dte toi m of t In* mil I'or is that foi med 
b\ tin* rotation of a I’aiahola (<|.v,) a)>ont its axis. 
'Dn* axis of tin* mirror mn.-'l lh(‘n In* tlii(‘et(*il to (lie 
ohjt'ct point, ;iiid all i.pv.s iitmi it will, af(t*r reth'c 
1 ion, ]>ass ai'cmalel V llnougli tin* ttn iis. lint (Ids 
is not st.i i(*t)y true lor anv ot her i»hjeet- point in the 
liehi of view, although it i.s so in*ail\ true that no 
iin'oMveiiienee is joaet i<'a 1 ly found to result. IJnl. 
if the mirror used he ])ait of a sphere*, no point <‘an 
he found such that ra>.s diveigdng from it .shall all 
he brought after relh*ci ion aeeiirate ly to om* point 
of the image*; nml this eh*fe*e*t, ealle*el S/thrriral 
Ahcn'ntian^ im*re*as(‘s with (he* sin face e>f the* mirror 
e)f any given raelius ; see that hy incr(*asing tliat 
surface, for the* attaiiiimMil of hrightne*.ss, we 
increase pre»pe)itie)nally tin* iinlistine*tnes.s of the 
image. 'Tej give an i«h.*a of the: elelie*ate nmnipula* 
tieui reqiiireMl in the* ct>iist rne*l ion e)f a rclle<‘ting 
te_*lesrope we3 take tin* case* f>f a .s])e*cnliini e)f 4 f<*et 
aperture unel 40 feet feicus, as calenlateel by Sir .1. 
lle-rscliel. If tbi.s be iir.st gronnel to a truly 
spberical feirm it must have* a radius of 80 fe_*et. 
Now, sucli a inirreu- will give ca very iiielistinet 
iniagcj, even under the most favemrahle circum- 
staiK’e.s ; yet to grinel it to tlie jjaraheilic form, 
which is practically pcrf<*c(., leaving the iiiieblle 
unteuicheel, anel griinliiig more and iiie)re away from 
its surface a.s we proceeel outwarels to the e<lge,*s, 
even at the edges we liave to remove a film of 
metal of only the inch, some- 

where about tlio yi^jtli ]»firt of the tliieknes.s of the 
jiaper on which this is printed ! The spherical 
aberration i.s partly compensated in ( 'a.ssegrain’s 
mollification of G regory ’.s telescope, in W'hich the 
small .secondary mirror is convex. 

Lenses, whether the ohjeot-lens or the eye-lens, 
have this defect also ; but, as a rule, the most con- 
spicuous fault of single lenses is their Chromatic 
Aberration^ which arises from the diflerent re- 
frangibilitics (see Ukfractiox) of the various 
coloured rays, and leads to tlio formation, by a 
lens, of separate overlapping images of a bri|;lit 
object for each coloured ray. The remedy consists 
in achromatising {see Achromatism, Kefraction ) 
the lens— i.e. forming it of two or more lenses of 
different kinds of gloss, so that the colours, 
separated by one, shall be reunited by the others. 
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The cnrvatiin?H of the lenses whieli make up the 
achromatic comhination, and tlie distances between 
them, may l»e so chosen os to minimise the effects 
of spherical ns well as of chromatic ahernition. 
fJnlileo’s telescope has less clironuitic and splierical 
aberration than the common astronomical telescope, 
and is shorter, since the distance betNve<*n the lenses 
is approximately the clifferemie, not the of 

their focal len^tlis. 

Before the discovery of the possibility of forming 
an achromatic lens finygciis, (Cassini, and others 
had eii<lcavoiire<l, by enormously increasing the 
focal length of the object-glass of tlie common 
astronomical telescope in proportion to its diameter, 
to get rid as far as possible or chromatic aberration. 


or even (iOO feet, long) b«*ing dispensed with. \"aln- 
ablc work was <lone with some of these telescopes, 
of l‘2.“i feet focus, but the longer ones proved unman- 
ag<Mible. The princijde involveil in these construc- 
tions is, practically, the throwing the magnifying 
power more on the ohject-lens th in on the oye-leiis; 
for the image formed liy the former was still so im- 
perfeet as not. to bear nincli additional magniliea- 
tion. The great step rcfpiired for sliorteriing (he 
unwieldy instrument was therefore the perfecting 
of the ohje<'t lens, hy achromatisation. V’'arions 
very ingenious impixivements on achromatic com- 
hinations, whieli might even yet lie thought worthy 
the consideration of o]»ticians, were devised by Dr 
Blair. He found solutions of mercury or antimony 
in bytlrocbloric acid to be much more refractive 
and moi*e dis])ersive than crown-glass, while no 
irrationality of disiiei'sion as compareil with crown- 
glass could l»e detiK^te*! in them. By means of 
lenses lille<l with tl|ese liqnhis he was enablcnt to 
give the telescope an aperture of one- third of its 
focal length without a trace of residual colour. 

The process of Liebig for <lei>ositing on gla.ss an 


exceedingly thin film of silver, which, hy careful 
polishing, can be rendered more highly Veflective 
tlian any other material, has been taken advanta^ 
of by SUnidieil in the constnietion of large specula 
for retlecting telescopes. This is an inimen.se step, 
since «any di.se of glass will do, its optical projierties 
not being employed ; while, if it he once brought 
to a true parabolic figure, the silvering may he 
renewe<l as often as ma3^ he required. (Jrie of the 
great diflicnltic"? in the construction and working 
of large rencctor.s has hitherto been the casting and 
annealing of metallic masses of some tons weight. 
This, in the silvered specula, is entirel^'^ avoiilcd. 
We cannot licre enter into a de.sci’ij»tion of the jiro- 
eesses, often cvtrcmclv ingenious, which h.ave been 
devised for the grinding, figuring, ami 
polishing of lenses and specula. 

Amongst the hirg(‘.st rcllccting tele- 
scnju's are those of Lord Bosse at. Birr 
(72 inches a]>crtnrc, IS-H), Air Common.s, 
at liondon (1S.S9, HO inches), Bessemer 
indies). Sir William Ilei-sehel (48 
inches, 17S9, long .since dismantled), Mel- 
honrne ( IS inches), Baris ( Ihservatorj^ 
(47 indies). To the largest refracting 
lde-<co|K*s iK'long those* of V'ci kcs (>hs(M\a' 
torv, (Miicago (41. indies, 1S97), Lick Oh 
.scrvalorv, ( California (o(> inches, ISSO), Bnl- 
kowa ( 8() ), N ice ( *19 ), ( \ roen wich ( 2S ; sec a 
tignri* iiore gi\ (*n ). Among I he most ilisl in 
gnished makers of great telescope lens<*s 
may he named Sir Howard (Jrnhh in Eng- 
land and .Alvan (Mark in America. The 
malting of optical glass, for which the 
Messrs (Miance of Birmingham are famon--., 
is deseiih(*d at (iT.A.ss, Vol, V. p. 211. 
See also El^lMTOKIAL, OB.SKliV.VTOItY. 

See an a<Mrcs 3 by Sir Howrinl Brnbh, Ttoj’al 
fiKstitniioii, 2d April ISSO; ACr^or, xx.xiv. S.a. 
For the .sidq’ect in gciUMnl, .see Sir Jolin Ilcr- 
sclid’s 7V7r.^•co/^c ; and for t)io history, the 
hlstori(;s of astr(»noniy arnl the inonugraph by 
Serviis, (jt st'hn'Jilc ilea Fei'nrohra (ISSo), 

TolforiL Thomas, engineer, was >iom 
in Westerkirk parisli, Eskilale, Dumfrii's- 
shire, on 9tli Aiigu?-t 17o7, the son of a 
sheplierd ; ami during the intervals of his 
alti'mlanee at school ^oung M’dford or 
Tdfcr (so he was registered) followeil the 
same calling, diligently' emjiloying his 
leisure moment.s in the perusal of ivliat- 
cver hooks were within his reach. At 
fourteen he beamed (he tra<le of a stone-ma.son at 
J.<angiiolm. In 1780 he removed lo Ivliiihurgh, and 
in 17S2 to London, obtaining employment under Sir 
William (’hamher.s on the ereetioii of Somerset 
House, lu 178 1 he wa.s appointed to superintend 
the erection of the resident commissioner’s house 
.at Poi*t.smoutli doidvvard, a work which afforded 
Telfonl the opportunity of mastering the details 
of con.structioii of docks, wh.arf- walls, &c. In 1787 
he was appointf'd .surveyor of public works for 
Shropshire; ami his two bridges over the Sevem 
at Aloiitfonl and Bui hi was gained for him the 
planning and .superiutemlence of the Ellesmere 
(’anal, to connect thci navigation of the Severn, 
Dec, ami iMersey (1793-1805). In 1790 he was 
ap[Kuntcd hy the British Fishery Society to in- 
spect their harbours ; and in 1801 he received a 
commission from government to report on the 
public works required for Scotland. As a con- 
sequence the construction of the Caledonian Canal 
(q.v.) was entrusted to Telford, ivho also exe- 
cuted more than KKK) miles of roatl in the High- 
lands, Lanarkshire, and Dumfriesshire, and alwnt 
1200 bridges, besides cliui*cheB, manses, harbours, 
&c. His next great work was the road from 
London to Holyhead, including the erection of the 



Fig. *1. — 'rhe (irrjit K((u;it(»rial Teli’sci>|K* at (Ina-nwich (ll).‘*rrvatoiy 
(fi-oiii Duiikin'.s The Miiiniitht Sk'if). 


They thus formed \\\v (tirial t(*lcsco]»c, in whieli the 
object ami eye lenses were mount e<l .st'pjinitely' on 
stands ; the tube (which would have been l(X), 200, 
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Moriai Siisnoii.sioii BiNTXiK), an«l tho 

last wiiH tno St- Katliariiu-'s £)««.• ks ( tiS ) in 
Lonilon, Amon*' oilier works i>y him are, <►! 
l)ri<lf;es, llio (k)invay, Uo*. liioonuelaw at (iliisjjfow 
:{l>)» ami tlio Dean in l'-«linlun;Lih (ls:il) ; of 
canals, llie tlie liinmn^lmfii ami 

Liverpool Jum lion, Urn (ilou<’.(*.stei ami lk*rkoN*v, 
the Weaver systean, Ihe ^oeal lunm-l ^1,^ miles 
long) oft the I’reiil ami Mer*''\ ; nf liaiiMmis, 
\A'iek, Dnmlet^, iVlerliojnl, iMioli, FrastnlmrglL 
Foilrose, Cnllen, Kirkwall, nml AlHM«h*en. He 
Wiis the lir.sb f>re.si<h‘ni- i>f ilie Iiislitnh* ol 
Kng'ineers ; he supplied llie nm*|cn,s a liiuaiN, 
and left towards it its Hist hr(|m -I of L\ 

Sonth'^V lie was tiMim'd ‘ilu; ('nlossim »)f [toads 
and ‘ Ponlifex Maximus,' iU* tiiisl at Wd stminsier, 
2<1 Se})teml>(*r 18.‘14. 

Si.'o Hifr hy Idnisclf ( l.S,'t8), uidrh (Niat.tins f-om*’ 
liicns of 4’rltVi<rs liorm ly |'<u ' ly in if'^ .ipi'i ndi\, willi ii-. 
ao(;oini>aJiyiiif; f<'t:o nl |(i<oi. ; .md .'ujuli . X/ v.s i-j 

Uii- IJlipjim.t rs ii. I. 'Oil. 

1 Tl‘11, a di-^l riel in 1 he *'\liene' rlor!ll^^esj of 

Africa, stre|eli<‘.-: nloii:; llie sinner t»j lii.* Medii- i- ; 
raiu’an, ami eomjn ••liend.s the <in u y i ow in;^ loi*-!' 
cxFmding south Jrom ihe Mctiiiei runean lo ih( . 
Atlas Mountains, and lioui Me^l lo ihiim'.;ii 

Moroeeo, Ali^eii.i, ami d'uid' d'he 'Fell i- iiolU'sl 
undei the arlieles Mouoi i o ami S \ n \i; \. 

Tell, WiLMA.M, w.'is. aeeopiiii'^ to S\\ i-*,-: iradi- 
lion, a <Miun(ryiMau of lhii;.;i<'n in I ti, wlio 
early in llu' 1 Hli eeiiluiy ie-,e,ued Ids native, disiiii i. 
from tlie tyranny of Au^'liia. 'Idie following is lie* 
generally aei'opled \ (M sioM (»f ilu*sior\, Alheji. II., 
Duke ol Anstiiaand (omiii.iu euiperor. was in ItiOJ 
sliiv'iug 10 annex tin' Fon -t ('arit<»ns lo his imnie 
diate possessions, Heimaim (d's-d<r, hi'. ro>//^ <ir 
slewanl, ]>orpel ratetl alroeions i.nneities on lh«‘ 
iiiliahitant.s. Wi'iner Slan)lacli<‘r of Sehwy/, 
Walter Fiirst of Fri, fathei in-lau' of 'Fell, a,ml | 
Arnold Melehthal of Unf erv\'a,iden mid on tlie j 
Iliitli Meadow, Ttli Xoveinhe.r and soleinnl> j 

swore they would ex^n.d their (>ppiessors Ixd'oie the ; 
following New year’s Day. (iessler had placed > 
the ducal hat of Austria on a jmle in tlie markid- ; 
place of Altoif and itiiimaied (hat. any one wlio 
passed it wil limit nm*o\ciiiig would he punished 
without inerey. Tell and Ids hoy failod to <lo 
ri'verence to the* hat, and weie seritoneed to he ]Mit 
to deal h unless Tell, wlio was a fa.mons liowinan, 
could liib an apple jilared on liis .son’s head. Tell 
performed f ho feat. ‘ NVhat,’ asked ( dossier, * would 
you have done with tlio seemnl arrow' in your how?’ 
‘Shot you if I Inul killed niy ehild,’ was the. renly. 
Tell was hound and throvvn into a hoat to he taken 
with (.fossler and Ids men to tlie (‘aslle of Kiiss- 
riaehb, the residence of tlie tyrant. A fiightful 
storm hurst fortli. Tell alone could save the party. 
Fie vvas unbound and pulled tho hoat to a rocky 
ledge, ‘ TelFs I’latte he there sprang on shore and 
disappeared. The tyrant landed and w'ns ]>assing 
through a defile, the ‘Ilohle Dasse’ near K i'lssnaclit, 
when Tell, avIio lay iri anihnsli, shot him through 
the heart. A risiri;' follow'ed, and wars with 

Austria, which ended in the independence of Swit- 
zerland. 

The story was tedd fi'xe by Jobannes von 
Muller in his great history of Switzerband. 
Schiller made it the subject of bis greatest drania 
and Rossini of his best opera— and ‘the natriot 
Tell' became the best-known hero the w’oric! had 
seen. Doubts, however, had been expressed as t€> the 
very existence of Tell. Already in 1754 Voltaire 
had cast a characteristic sneer at ‘ the ajiplc story,’ 
and in 1760 Freudenlierger, a Bernese Protestant 
clergyman, published a namplilet, Te//, a Danish 
pointing out that the story of the apple is the 
Scandinavian fable of Toko. His work was con- 
demned by the government of Uri and burned by the 


common hnngninn. ’Flic doubts were not <*xlin- 
gni^ihed, 'I’he ci)mp;iriiti\“e myihologist^^ showefl 
that tlni Fell simv was merely a Soandinavinn 
form of tin old hido t imnninie myth {see IdehT, 
Ihr St/ffr nun A^‘c4ev,sv rA r, /i\ I.S'JSfi). An e\- 
ct'llml par.'illfd i< timi, in oni ovvn mn ( li-count rv 
I b.ill;id, ‘,\tl,im Bell. ( Ivni of Ihe ('lough, ami 
• M illiam of ( 'londe'^lev piinied in Pmey’s AV- 
, .’aftn.'o. Fhe * m.i-tiT vlnn ' imieed is not (he 

i property n'om* of Aiv^.n lollvloie, hut is found 

j Jimong S;j iiKiy ( mD, 'I’lnie--, .iiiil M oMgoli.iiis alike. 

! It w.is fill i her found ilint. I'eil is hrst monlioiied 
j ill NTO in .i b,<li,nl, l»ei wofii Ms’J luid l iss in 
j K\xi\ i 'n nnm h of M ITims ot (iiieiTiie, ami in loll 
ill .-i j'la\ ;u‘tet| in Fii. 'Fhe his! mak<-. ’Fell 
j tht* ImiM ol till' a]n»le '.tns\ ami tin; rising whicli 
j toilowod. liiiss a,;j(i till* I li p];y\ lake no noliroof 
, { lie a pjile Uoiy , Injt i i*Ii i* I o ( h(‘ boa t .-eem* a ml tlie 

i .1 r i oil i io'' of Dti- baililK. 'Fliev ma.ki' 'Fi*l) the hero 

of the ie\n!i{||on V \IS. known IIh* Whiff 
j c/ S:(i In n lii"! eoiiibim*d ( he a ppU; ;-.t oi \ ami 

\ ihe alroeitie-'. 1 1, in.ikiv> I In' Ibitii o.illi llie pivot 
i ol e\ lilts, ami St a tillaeiier, not 'I’ell, the hero. 

'[‘-.ehmli in lii' .s^/vvs ( 'h fnii n-/r { \iu*2 } tiisl melted 
. all ihese ineidenf . into a eon- isj cj, I nairativi*. He 
ti\ed till' date of liie Fell lisiiig at 1 l(>7, ami \ on 
I M'dier, warned b\ (lie la(i‘ ot I’l emlenbt'i with 

I palpabli' ini^giv iniis lohl (lie tail.' a.s line liisiory 
isee Vi*ehei, nm ift r I'lJ n‘i tniff (Irr ]\(«h(- 

\{tnlff\ !,Sli7i. 'I’lc'to is no (laeeoi 'Fill to la* found 
in eo/i( i in j'oiary reemds, IhV name did not appear 
wheu'it should have done in Ii-(s connected with 
till' fnnii* ^ijnnrinih'n of the ])»‘nod ; in 1 he r»*gis( I'r 
of deal hs a I Sehaddoi f it had be<*n foiged. 'Fhe story 
(hat. the Fell ehapel on 'Fell's Platte was built by 
a hnnh s>n'ii\rl}hh‘ lield in lo’S.S at w hieh Ibt men 
were pieseat who bad known 'I’t'll was first he.ird 
of in 17')!k File 'Fell chajiels at IJiirglcn ami the 

Ilohle (lasse, i (‘presen ( ed as existing since the 14ll> 
cenlnrv, liejong to thi‘ Itith. Piobssord. K. Kopp 
of laieeine has .shown tli.it the dale of (he 'Fell 
ii-<.ing is iiieoTi'i.slenl. with the histoiy of llie Foiest 
('anions. Theie \va.s (hen no giievaine against 
Albeit. IF, wlio was a. -evere but just ruler ami 
never gnilly of any atioeily (sec* Kopp, Vihnntlvii 
znv di'sfhn hft' ih‘r I'ii(l(/rnfi.\si,\rh<'n Unmf, l.sfil ). 

A completi* reeoid has hi'cii piiblislic'd of all the 
occupants of Knssnaehl from J t o J a I .‘k Among 

tlmni there is no (a*ssl<T (see Itoehholt/, 7’*// nnd 
drs.sifr in Stitje ntnf (if.schifltffj JS7fi). In slant, 
tlic're is no iintli in any incident of tin* 'I’tdl 
lc‘g<*iick Although inconsistent with history, 
they, however, are not. yet generally rec*ogniseil 
as mythical. 'Fhe (leoph* of (lie Fcnc'st ('anions 
cling oven to the apple story. In iSOOa ferment 
w'as raisisl in Dri liy the publication of a, school 
bistoiy of Switzerland wliicli did not mention Tell 
and (be Riitli oath. Kxci'llent Freneli works on 
general history still rejneseiit all the ineideiits as 
historical, expressing a mere doubt as to the apple 
story; this is justilied in a long mtiele in the 
Nourr/fe Jicrnu of .luly ISOF It alliibntes <lis- 
belief in Tell to a eonspiraey of (German savants 
actuaU'd by .syc'.opliancv, 'p'alousy, and antijiatby 
to lilieral ideas. At the sex eentonarv of Swiss 
independence celebrated in August 1891 truth and 
Fiction were ingeniously bleiide<l, and the patriots 
of Uri were compensated for the scentieism of 
‘(jlerinan professors’ by the abiiling faitli of news- 
paper correspondents. See Albert llilliefc, J.es 
Oriffincs dc. la Confederation Unisst^ llistoirc et 
Legende (1808). 

T<^]|<^Z« OAnRIKL, bet ter knowm by bis pen-name 
of Tirso de Molinn^ a Spanish dramatist of great 
reputation, w'as born in Madrid in ir)S5, enteKnl 
the order of the Brothers of Cliarity at Toledo, 
and died prior of the monastery of Soria in 1048. 
Tellez was a friend and pupil of Lope de \>ga, 
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whom he almost rivalled in facility of execution. 
His pieces are j)artly Comcd'ms^ jiartl.v Interlndes, 
and Anios Savramenlalcs (originally about .*i00, of 
wliich but few survive), all displaying tlramatic 
vitality, ori^dnality, and power ot character-paint- 
ing. I'lie wit is rich and natural, and the language 
liighly jxietical. Some of his coiiietlies still keep 
the stage. Among the best are El Ihtrlntlor ae 
Sf.rilla ( Don J nan ), Kl Venjonzoso cn Pnlacio^ 
Don Gil dn las Calzas Verdes^ and Marta la 
Piadosa. The best etlition of his works is that of 
Hartzenbnsch (12 vols. Madrid, 18.‘l9-42) ; there is 
a selection in the ISihliotrra de Antorrs Es/mnoles 
(vol. v. 1850). See a monograph by Munoz I’eua 
(Madrid, 1889). 

Tell Idler r I, a seaport town and military 
station of British India, in the district of Malabar, 
Madras Presidency. The site of the town is very 
beautiful, and llie neighbouring country higlily 
productive. 'Phcre is a natural breakwater abreast 
of the fort, formed by a reef of rocks running 
parallel to the shore. The town, with suburbs, 
occupies about 5 sq. m. (JofVcc, cardamoms, ami 
sjimlalwood are the chief exports. The East 
India Company founded a factory here in lOtS.'l, 
whiJ'h was rcdu<‘ed to a rcsitlency in I7h(i. 'I’lie old 
citadel an<l r(‘sidency suivive. Pop. (1891) 27,199. 

Td-lo« See Baijvlonia, Akt. 

Tdlurilllll (sym. Te, equiv. 128) is a chemical 
element, which .some authorities place among the 
metals, and others among tlie non-im^tallic bodies 
or metalloids. Although in its outward characters 
it closely resembles the metals, its cdose analogies 
with sniphur and selenium indicate that its true 
place is amongst the metalloids. It p<»sscsses a 
liigli metallic lustre, and is bluish white in colour; 
it melts at about 9M2'’ {5(Kr (1), and at a higher 
hMiiperat ure is converted into a yellow vajiour ; it 
is a bad conductor of heat and electricity, and is 
very brittle. Its specific gravity is (5 *24. When 
strongly heated in the air it burns with a blue 
llanie and gives oil* white fumes of tellurous acid. 
Like sulphur and selenium, it is soluble in cold oil 
of vitriol, to which it gives a line purple red colour, 
and on dilution it is preciiulatcd unchangeil ; in 
these respects it dill'ers from all metals. In nitric 
acid it dissolve.s with oxidation. 

Tellurium forms two compounds with oxygen 
— viz. Tellurous acid^ 'I’cO^,, and Telluric avid, 
'IVO.,, corresponding to the oxides of sult>hur, 
Tellurous avid exhibits very slight acid iiroperties, 
and in the anhydrous state "it combines with acids, 
and acts the part of a weak base. These .salts 
have a metallic taste, ami are said to act power- 
fully as emetics. The fell uric avid has only a 
feeble allinity for bases, but it form.s salts, which 
contain 1, 2, and 4 molecules of the acid to each 
molecule of ha.se. 'rellurium unites with hydrogen 
to form telluretted hydrogen, H./re, which is a 
gaseous body, analogous to .sulphuretted hydrogen, 
ami precipitates most of the metals from their 
solution.s in the form of tellurides, which have a 
close analogy with the corre.spomling sulphide.H. 

In experimenting upon the action of tlie .salts of 
tellurium, it ha.s been found that they pos.se.ss the 
power of forming, in the body of a healthy pei-son, 
compoumls whicli impart to the breath, to the 
perspiration, and to the gases geneiated in the 
intestinal canal a disgu-sting fetor, which makes 
him a nuisance to every one he ai)i)roache.s ; and 
this smell may la.st for weeks, although the quan- 
tity of tellurium that was administered diu not 
exceed a quarter of a grain. 

Tellurium is a rare substance, found chiefly in 
Transylvania, hut discovered in other parts of 
Hungary, in North America, and in the Altai 
silver mines. It sometimes occiira native, but 


more commonly as a telluride of gold, lead, or 
silver. 

Tclpherai^e* See Electric Railway. 
Telngu. See India, Vol. VI. p. 108. 

Tembii. See Kaffiils. 

Tciliesvary a royal free city of Hungary, con- 
sisting of the fortilied city or ‘ citadel,’ with four 
suburbs, on the llcga Canal, 160 miles * SE. of 
Pesth by rail. 4t has a line cathedral, an ancient 
castle, a magnificent episcopal residence, manufac- 
tures of flour, tobacco, cloth, silk, paper, leather, 
wo(d, and oil, and a brisk transit traile in grain, 
wax, honey, and brandy with Tran.sylvania, Servia, 
and lioumania. Temesvar has endured a gr<‘at 
number of sieges — the latest being that of 1849, 
when it was be.sieged and bombarded for 107 days 
by the Hungarian insurgents, but was relieved by 
Hayiiau. Eop. ( 1880) 33,694 ; ( 1890) 39,850. 

T€^III|mS ft famous mountain -gorge, some six 
miles long and 100 to 2000 ])aces broad, in the 
north-east of Thessaly, between the mountain.s of 
Olympus and U.ssa. The river IVneus forces its 
way through the rocky ravine to the sea, and 
along its right bank runs the track, at some points 
hewn out of the rock. The vegetation is so rich 
find the .scenery .so grand that the name of Tempe 
became in ancient times a .synonym for any beau- 
tiful valley, as the Tempo near Heate through 
which Ihnved the Velinus, and the Tempe in Sicily 
formed by the Heloriis. Tempe was a favourite 
haunt of A])ollo. 

Tempera* See Di.stemfer. 

IVlIiperailieilt is a term which has been 
employed in IMiysiology ever .since* thtj time of 
(Jalen', to designate certain ]diy.sical ami mental 
eliaraeteristics inesenled by dilferent j>ersons. A 
fourfold elassilieatioii wa.s long universal, doubtle.ss 
based on the uhl idea of four corporeal elements 
(see Medicine, Vol. Vll. p. 116). Rut the two 
generally regardtsl as fumfamental are the sau 
f/uiue ami the invlanvholic, the jddvgmatic being a 
degree or niodilication of the sanguineous, and the 
cholvriv of the melancholic. 

Some w'riters recognise a nervous temperament, 
in which the j»redomiiuiting characteristic is a great 
excitability of the nervous sy.stem, and an undue 
preilominanee of the emotional impulses - a tem- 
perament always as.soeiatcd with the .sanguin- 
eous or the melancholic. The names of the jovial, 
mercurial, and saturnine temperaments are rellcc- 
tions of Astrology (<j.v., Vol. I. p. 525). The 
artistic temperament is also a very current phrase. 
In both .sexe,s the characteristics of the teinpera- 
meiits are far le.ss manifest in old age than in 
earlier life. The dilVerent temperaments often 
merge so gratlnally into one another that very 
often it would he extremely diflieiilt to decide to 
whicli variety any sj»ecial case belongs. 

Teilipcrailieilt is ft system of compromise in 
tlie tuning of keyed instriimeiit.s. Tlioiigh the 
various intervals of the scale are spoken of broadly 
as consisting of tones and ,semitone.s, the succe.ssive 
tones are not all equal when given in just intona- 
tion ac'cording to harmonic law — i.e. so that the 
consonant intervals are in perfect tune ; and a» 
every note in the scale may become the keynote of 
another scale, if all thesis scale.s are to be given 
exactly a complete set of keys for each would lie 
necessary. But it has been found in practice that 
by only a slight deviation from just intonation a 
much more limited keyboard, of twelve notes to 
the octave, gives results which do not offend the 
ordinary ear, though the discrepancy is distinguish- 
able by a trained one. Up till about the begin- 
ning of the 19th century in Germany, till 1835 in 
France, and 1846 in Britain, the system adopted 
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Avas tliat known as itn.rm lomporainont, l»y A\hii*li 
the iiitoival« in s<oine k»!ys wru* inuie t.‘x;u*r.ly in 
time than in others; some t'f the int-Mvais in' t!ie 
less favoureil ke\s, Known intervals, hein;^ 

80 uii]>leii>aiil ly out of tune to e.niM’ eompo.’-.ers 
to avoid these Ive\s. 'I'liis rotnr<ii«*(l in a few 

instances hy the use of two 4 li\iiled kex.-^, oneof 
which ^tive sejiarately I ) J uinl 1 ' \ and tlie other 
and (^b, Tl»e inesent |M‘;o'lie<\ InIiowii ns rtfuaf 
tcniperanient, makes eneh lom* ^^emitone in 

the octave .'ijiproxiniuteK e(|nal, ,-o tln»| eve:\ key 
is eijually availahle ; wiiih^ni the sn.me time e\ei v 
intmval ex<‘(*pt the oei.ive d<Mi;iies slightly fn*m 
just intonatjoTi. hevi.iiion is mor»* o)>\ious 

on tlie or;[^nn, or still mou' the Ijannonium, than 
on the pianoforte; hui it i^- of mon* ]ua.eiic.il 
inoineiit in the oreliestrn. lve^«Ml inst rinm-ul s 

are hea.nl alofiLT with oIIkm'' phiyiny in just, intona 
tiori. There an' many adNorat*'s nf a. sy.->,(em of 
just intonation, at all nr- ajtplied to speeial 

nistrunicnls ; aiul vinnms ke\hnaids liavi* ht'im 
iiivenlc'd to oioiale liie meeitaaneal dillicuh 
'riie snlijeet is >iill a favomile halthdield of 
theorists. See Mo'-amim'i on Mmic'al Intervals 
and Tein[u‘i;um‘nt, and Ilelmholt/' yv y^sv/Z/MV/v of 
Tunc. 

IVlIiporailOO. ’I’ln' mmal '•< »(!<.>, of the 
/^r(*at religions of the wojid liav(' either enjoim'tl 
ahstinene'c fiom intoxieai in.i; < m « 

drinks or ha\e incnle.ile«l that i. i; 

strict soluic'ty w hii'h sin-h ah"! in- < 
ence sei'ures ; so that a \ ery hiiye, if not (he layicer, 
proport iuti of the liiiinan r-o e has alw a\ a\ oide<i 
tin* use of sueh liquors. Ihit their manufaetuie and 
consumption liave, iie\ <'i theh'ss, pie\ aih'<l (<i sneli 
an extent as oftt'ii to call for special lueihods of 
cure or prevention. Dniin;^ the IfSrli ci'Ulnry (he 
rava.ees of what Mr fa'cKy lia.s calh‘<l the ‘;jin 
epidemic’ led to mea^ure.s of a pi'isuasive and 
Icei.slative ehai after, desienetl to eln'ck this social 
pest. Dr (Jeoref? (’heyne (1671 17-td) was one of 
many medical juact it ioncis w Im, early in the (Sth 
century, deuounced the use of anient spirits ; w hile 
men such as Dr Sanim*l dolui.son and .John fJowanl 
set an example of abstinence fiom all iriehiiatiiif 
drinks. Dr licddoc's of IJristol, Dr 'riiomas Trotter 
(physician, to the Koyal Navy), and Dr Erasmus 
Darwin were also aihocates of the same practice, 
.lohn Wesley forbade tlie nieiiiheis of his society 
to use ‘ drams, ' and <lcnoiiiiced the common veiidin;^ 
and use of spirituous liquors in the stioii^^est terms. 
Dr Benjamin Bush ot Philailelphia endeavoured 
to promote a eoniiiion action among the leading 
Christian bodies of the United States against the 
use of spirits as a beverage ; early in the 19tli 
century various resol iitioii.s were adopted by Ameri- 
can chureh synods and associations ; and the 
Massachusetts Society for tlie Sui»pression of Intem- 
perance Avas formed early in 1813. Even prior to 
this a society formed at Morean, New York .state, 
Ajnil 30, 1808, excluded both spirits and wine 
except medicinally, or wine except at public dinnei-s 
or in the Lord’s Supper. In 1809 an Anti-Spirit 
Society Avas established at (Ireen field, N.Y. , and 
in 1818 at Hector, N.Y. There .seeiiks also evi- 
dence that at Skibbftreen in Ireland there Avas estab- 
lished ^ early as 1817 a sort of benefit society on 
the basis of abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. 
No doubt there were likewise on both sides of the 
Atlantic not a feAv men and Avomen avIio never or 
rarely touched any kind of alcoholic drink ; but 
there was still an absence of any general and com- 
binejd movement against the ordinary use of even 
distilled spirits. This lack AA^as supplied by tlie 
formation of the American Temperance Society 
at Boston on February 13, 1826; and therefore 
to this event must be referred the origin of what 
is now knoAvn as the temperance movement. 


! ilescribi'il by Do «,)uiM(‘i'y as ‘the most remarkable 
iusUtiu'tj ot a. comhtiM'd inoA i'inent in soci<‘ty Avhicli 
history, jterluips, will lie ‘-unmnuied lo r4'oord.’ 'Tlie 
h'luleis of till* Aiuericnu Teinpeniiice So<‘iety in- 
cluded nuiny of ilieehief iiiinislers ami piofessoisof 
thecouutiA ; xUv. ,fi.u nut/ (f I { tnu n it }f its 

weekly organ in ii[> to wliieh (inn* eli'ven stale 

sn<‘ii'.iic,s wiili nnii!^ Ions lecal hiain’lu's had been 
formed, !ia\ ing a, iin'nilier-liip of about 100,(KX) per 
i sous, ot w iioiu !‘J()(MpuI Iteen jeelaiiiM'tl fioin haidts 
1 ol inl«*ni}ieianee. It \\ a.- n‘p<»)fed (bal lilty ilistil- 
! lej ir-s Ii.'kI .stoppl'd, and tliaf at leju-t PK) pei'^-ons had 
' abandotu’d tiu' tralhi*. In llu* follow iny ri\e vears 
' lie* t eiujiera nee e:ui--i‘ in I b(‘ I iiilt'il St.'ile.-; iuad<* 

. aiiM/ing -eU aiice.-, ;ind tbi- w a'- e-qiei'iallN the 4*as(‘ 

! ill New ^'ol I^ slate, wlieie Mi I'b ( ', l)e!a\a.n of 
■ Alli.iiiV piiblislied tin' Ti m pf ru lire Hi-tutirr and 
; I be {inctf'fit) Tt tjt nt t n /u I I uti N nttjtr^r : tliesi' 

! eiii'ulatei! far lu ^ ond I lie .s(;ile, w liiidi i lairned 
: soeieliesju t)l)StoWJl>, witlj tliere li'I’S. Ill 

; Ibis om; St. ill' 1 I7*i persons bad I'eased to sell 
--piiits, ami some towns w{*ie oniiioly free from the 
' li.illi*'. It bad. bow< \er, become apparent that 
; I be litnit(‘<l teims of I be jiledge as one ag.'iiiist 
' ili'-lilhMi li<jni>is onl\ roijld not cope with iJntexil, 
j loi bieweries lieg.ia lo iiieieasi*, a, ml iniK'h sjurit 
I w . IS disguised and sent into tin* inai Ket ninler the 
name ot ‘wine.’ 'I'lie leaders ol |Im» cause* li<*came , 
at lengl b eon\ inee'd that it was neeessaiy to diiect 
the attack against e\ ei y foi m of intoxicating 
diink: ami this eoiivielion was st iengtlu*ned by 
wliat li.'id lieen taking place in the British Isles. 

f^rotessor I’.dgarof I’.ellast l(*arned, in tbesuinim*r 
oflSgO, of the wink of the Ameiicain d'emperaiicc 
.Soeii'ty, ami on the 141 b August a e'otnrnunicat ion 
from him appealed in tlu* JUli'u.sf Nctrs/ctfct\ 
calling upon I la* (Miristiaii public of Ireland to 
hdlow llu* examjib* thus s(‘t. 'J’liis led the Lev. 
a. w. ( ‘arr of N('W Bo.ss, \N'e.xfor(l, lo liolil a I 
meeting, August 20, ami foiin a society in the 
i l•’ri^*nds’ Mee*t ing: bouse* e>f tliat town. On Seje 
t ember *21 (be* I Ister 'remperatu'e Soe'iely Avas 
foriiie*<l ill Belfast, ami at (he* elejse of the year 
•2.“> .societ h.'s w i til SOO memher.s Intel heim org.'iniseMl, 
chiefly in the jioith of 1 1 eland. The Dublin 
society i.s.sufMl in Nov«‘mhe*r the first of a se-ries of 
traets. In tlie folleiwing tiAe Acars the Irish meive*- 
meiit spreael wdelely, and many seicieties, ehiefiy 
eemipei.sed eif Erotestants, weie* fenmed — sennet on 
file} basis eif teitai abstinence*, mainly due tei .Mr 
.lohii Finch of Liveinool. In Scotlanel Mr .lohu 
Dunlop, of ( Jn‘e*ne)clv, femnd an able coneljutor 
in .Mr M’illiain Collins, aa ho, Avith oilier friends, 
fornieel the Glasgow’ ami \Ve*st of Scotland Tem- 
perance Society, Nov(‘mhei i‘2, 18*29. Tavo laelies 
liael alreaely founded a small Avemien's seieie^ty 
at Maryliill near GlasgoAv. Before the cleise of 
1830 Scotland peisscsscd 127 societies Avith ‘23,000 
nienihers ; am! the Temperance Society Record 
appeared monthly in 18.30 35. In Scotland, a.s 
elsewdiere, it Avas felt that to be elVective action 
must be taken against fermented as well as distilled 
lion 01 * 8 . 

The first temperance society in England was 
formed at Bradford, Yorksliire, on February 2, 1830, 
the chief mover having been Mr Henry P’orbes, Avho 
hail signed the pledge at Glasgow ; ami the Brad- 
ford society became the mother of others. At 
Stockton Heath, near Warrington, a society Avas 
established April 4, and at Maiicliester May T2. 
Societies Avere also formed at Bristol, Liverpool, 
Leeds, York, and NeAvcastle-on-Tyne ; and the 
London society was converted in 1831 into a 
national association, under the name of ‘ The British 
and Foreign Temperance Society.* In 1834 Mr 
J. S. Buckingham, Avho was returned for Sheffield 
to the first Reform parliament, succeeded in obtain- 
ing a select committee of the House of Commons 
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to inquire into the causes, extent, and remedies of 
drunkennesH. la the ineaatiaie the limitation of 
tliu pledf'e to abstinence from ardent spirits had 
roved a ^;reaier drawback than in oilier conntriijs, 
ecause beer Inul for centuiies been tlie popular 
beverage, and its use a cause of wide spread 
drunkenness before ardent spirits were commonly 
sold. It wiis also an unfortunate coincidence that 
tlie Beer Act of 1830 had led to the opening of 
many thousands of new houses for the consumotion 
of beer on the premises, and hatl aggravated the 
previous evils ot tin; li<|u<»r trailit*, contrary to the 
hopes of the framers of the hill, who thought it 
would diminish the use of ardent spirits and sub- 
stitute for them ‘ good malt and hops wliich could 
injure nobody. ’ * , . . 

Teinperainre so(;ieties on the anti-spirit basis 
had at the close of l8.3-*> been establislMul in all 
the British- American ami Australian c<doiiies, in 
India, the West Indies, the Sandwich Islands, the 
Boiith Sea Islands, and in some cont inent.al coun- 
tries, espeedaliy some ))arls of (Germany and 
Bweden ; and this continental movement was soon 
afterwards extended to I'nissia, Kiissia, and Den- 
mark. In British North Amerit;a abstinence from 
all aiccdndii! beverages was common even umler 
the old form of ]»ledge, ami on May 2.*), 18.3‘J. at 
St .lohii, New Brunswick, a society w«as formed 
with a constitution <;xpressly coiiimitting its meni- 
hers to abstinence from all intoxicating litjuors, 
save as a me<licine. It was, howev(‘r, rescrveil for 
tin; Brestou Temperance Society in Knglaiid to 
apply sueh missionary ]M>wer in the iliil’usion of 
the total abstinence princijde as to justify for it 
the supremacy in the advocacy of tin; new reform. 
On SeptemluM' I , IS.’fi, sc\ en members of I be Preston 
society allowed Mr.losepb Liv(*sey to attach their 
names to a pledge of totjil abstinence, and in later 
days it became common to sp<*ak of ‘ the seven 
men <3f Preston ’ as having commenced the new 
crusade. lii fact, however, Mr Joseph J.,ivcsey 
was the only one of the seven who became greatly 
dislingiiished in this cause, his real Preston <‘om- 
|M»eis being. lames 'reare, Ibairy Amlerton, Kiiward 
Orubb, 'riiomas Swindleburst, ami some others. 
The Preston society adojited both pbslge.s, ami it 
was not till 183.> that it res<dved to make the total 
abstinence pledge a test of memb(*rsbip ; but a 
^"onthft’ Society had been formed in 18.34 on the 
single basis of total abstinence. In the September 
of 1833, at one of the meetings of tin; Preston 
society, a working-man mimed Bieli.ird Turner, 
usually csilbsl ‘ Dieky Turner,' .and >\lio was a 
rougii, humorous speaker, was insisting on the 
superiority of total al)siiiiem*e over what wiw 
known as (he * imnIeiatioFi ’ Systran, and wishing 
to express himself very foieildy, he exelaimcd, ‘ Pll 
lie root down out .ami out tee-tee total for ever and 
ever.’ 'rhe audietiee eheered, .ami Mr Livesey said, 
‘This shall he the name of our new j>ledge.’ Dieky 
did not stutter, ami the reduplication of the ‘t’ 
in ‘ total ’ wjis simply an em]diatic w.iy of dccl.aring 
his opinion. A conference of Lanc.ashire and 
<3icshire sociidies was held at Manchester, Septem- 
ber 24, 1834, when as a second pledge <»ne of total 
abstinence was recommended ; and .at a second 
conference in .Manchester, September 15 and 16, 
183.3, when thirty-one societies in Lancashire, 
Cheshirt*, ami Vorkshire were represented, it was 
agreed to form the British Association for the 
Promotion of Temperance — tlie first general society 
ill Knglaiid on the total abstinence basis. 

The years 183.3-45 >vere years of great activity 
IB the temperance cause throughout the world. In 
the United States the system of total ahstiiience 
was universally adotiteii in place of the limited 
anti-spirit principle. The American Temperance 
Uiiion, with state and local societies in great num- 


bers, continued the agitation, and laws affecting the 
liquor traflic were passed by s(;veral state legisla- 
tures.^ The Washingtonian Reform, w hich origin- 
ated in Baltimore in 1840, was specially designed 
to reclaim the intemperate, and in the "space of a 
few years it was estimatcHl to have imluced a 
quarter of a million of such persons to take the 
jdedge. In Kiigland the British and Forf3ign Tem- 
perance Society practically ceased to exist. It had 
done much godd work in its earliest years, hut it 
W'oiild never accept a total ah.stinence pledge, even 
as a second one. in J.omlon the New British and 
Foreign Teniperanee Society was formed in IS.30. 
It liiid adopted two pledges, one of simple ])ersona] 
abstinence called tlie short pledge, the other of 
abstinence coupb;d with a jiroiiii.se not to give 
strong drink to others, called the long jiledge ; and 
the dlsjmtes on this point rose to such a height 
that in May 18,39 a division took jdace. Both 
societies unfortunately ran into debt, and in 
November 1842 they dissolved in favour of a'liew 
one, the National Temperance Society. In 1844 
it organised a inetropolit.iii temperance mission. 
District ami county associations were orgniiised in 
various parts, and hy slow degrees a srntiinent in 
favour of total abstinence, accom}3anicd by its ju*ac- 
tice, bccaim; dilfiiscd tlirougliont Kiiglisli society. 
One special line of labour was diligently prosecuted 
by Mr John Dunlop, who li.id settled in London, 
namely a movement in opposition to drinking 
us;iges in tr.nles, especially those of a couqnilsoiy 
charai’ter. In Scotl.iml the temiierance cause had 
revived umb'r the al)stiin‘m‘e system; ami at Fal- 
kirk, November .3, 1844, the Scottish Teiiiperama; 
League was fonmb'd, an event follow'ed shortly after 
by (be dissolution of the W'esterii Ti’iiiper.'ince 
Union. But it is to Ireland tliat we must look at 
this perioil (18.38 4.3) for the most extraordinary 
exiiibitinn of temperance progress which any age 
or country has witnessiMl within .‘in e<jiial space of 
time, 'fbe total alislineiico cause, tbougli li.aving 
many active and giuierons friemls, bad but slightly 
iiillucnced the Bonian Uatliolic pojailalion ; biit 
iii the April of 18,38 Father Mathew (q.v.) in (’ork 
signed the total abstinence pledge nt the instance 
of William Martin, a (inaker uf that city. It Is 
sahl in some books that Father Mathew' s siicei'ss 
as a tenipenince r(*forim*r w.-is immediate ; but tin* 
truth is lliat bis work did not a(‘<iuire a remarkable 
iiiomeiitum till about the middle of 18.39. During 
the iie.xt three years lie visited nearly every part 
of Irelaml, including the north, ami administered 
the pleilge to iiiillioiis of men and women. The 
ellect of his labours w'as visible in an enormous 
decrea.se in the coiisuiin>tioii of s]drits, as also in 
a le.sseniiig of drunkeiines.s and the crimes aiising 
out of it. In 1843 lie \ isiteil KiigUiml, giving the 
ge to about 200,090 persons, incliuling 60,940 
in London. 33 r* lii-st World’s Temperance Conven- 
tion, held in London in August 1846, w;is attemlexl 
by ,30,3 deleg, atos, of whom twenty-eight W'ere from 
(lie IJniteil Slates. It bad been ai ranged by tlie 
National Temperance Society, which in 1856 W'a.s 
united with the London 'remperaiice League. Since 
that ibiie the N. T. League has been remarkably 
successful in carrying on temperance work among 
colleges and other educational bodies, as also in 
the army and royal navy. It has also lield various 
congresses ami conferences. By its means also 
various Nonconformist temperance .societies have 
been formed. It lias three organs — Temperance 
Record (weekly). Temperance Mirror (monthly), 
and Medical Temperance Journal (quarterly). 

Although the temperance leaders in all places 
were almost invari.'ihly religious men, the great 
majority of Christian churches were not until of 
late years brought into recognised connection with 
the temperance nioveiiieut. A ministerial temper- 
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aiice coiiferen<‘o conviniod l>y iIk* liiitisli 
ance Associalicm Avas held in Maiielie.ster in 1848, 
aiul a declaration adopted hy the conference afiei 
wards received 583 niiuisleiiai l*rioi- 

to this the Personal Abstinence Society of l uited 
Preahvterian niiniMers, elders, ainl st'inleiits hail 
b<?on foruKMl in 1845; and all the reii^ious l>odies 
in Sootjand have now teu)|>ej;mee 
ciated witJi tlunn. It is the same in lhi;.i].ind, 
where the (.V)n;j:i»*;iationalisl s, I’.aj^isLs, Meihodi'^ls 
of all kin<ls, and lhe>}iy l«‘ri;ujs have denominational 
societies. Tiie ;^reat inajoMty of tin* minis(<‘i<, 
ami nearl}'^ tin? wliole of the slmh-iils, are now 
ahstainers. A (.5nircli of I'hinlajjd eouferemje, 

htdd ill 1862, led U» the foim.ilioii of the (.’irnn'li 
of Kn^^iainl So<i(dy, 1 >r I'. ( lo.e, the. Dean 

of Carlisle, as |)n.'si<lejit. In iStJS A irhdeai‘oii , 
Saiidl’ord secured tin* a j ' 110111 1 men ( t/f a c<no , 
niitiee on int<o:i|ierance l)\ tin* Lowei- ll.m^e f)f 
Coiivoeatioii (d the lhn\ iuce of < \uiteilnn \ , and 
tlie valuahle n*])oi t of tliis eommil ii^e w ,ts a»h)j»ied 
in 1869, and widely ein-ulaled. It recomuiond.d 
aiiioii^’ olh(?r things a le;;islati\e nieu'-nre nl joeal 
o]>tion on llie f^round t)f the evi«dl('nt le.-.uli*^ 
aiisin;j[ from the e\<*losioM of tie* drink trafli<‘ liofo , 
numerous |)Uie<‘s iu this }>ro\ iuce ( u pw aitls of ; 

by tlie will of tlie l.iudownei'v. One inip<iitaJd. 
result of this i(.*port was tlie eou^l motion in 1S73 
of the (.dinrch of Kn^^laanl d’einpm an<‘<' Soeiet^ on j 
tlie dual basis, in oi'der that, while total alisiainejs | 
shouhl form a dislimd. sec'tion, they should also he 
enabled to uriile with mm ahslaineis <h‘^irons of 
diuiinishiii;j; souices of iiit<Mnp<.Taui‘e v|m in^in^ liom 
social ciicnnistan(M‘s or h'^i'^lai iom IJy means of 
diocesan branches and a central <*xecutive nuieli 
has been done to dispo.^e tin; Kstahlished t 'hurcli 
to take a more prominent jia.it iu tempeiance 
work, ami t he numherof ahstainin;^ clergy and laity 
has probably increased sescufold sims! 1S73. 'Die 
juvenile memi:ers of tln» soeirdy aie all aiislaineis. 
The of the (h-oss has been a. imnuis <»f 

proniotine- total abstinence ainon;,^ the Konian 
Catholics of the Cnited Iviiii^dom ; ami to Cardinal 
Manning’s j>ersona.I and ollicial support, tliis ami 
otlier forms of temperance acti\ily wme ^really 
indebted. 

Tlie phrase ‘ Pand of TIope’ was lirst appli<‘d 
to juvenile societies iu 1S47, and under this 
felicitous title they have so i^reatly inci eased .is 
to constitute a lar^e deiiarl iiient of the whole 
movement. It is estimatisl that upwards of two 
millions of youn<^ jiersoiis me embiaced in iiamis 
of Hope ami other luveiiile societie.s in the IJniteil 
Kingdom; ami the ITniletl Kin^^dom liand of Hope 
Union - an e.xtension of the London l»aml of TI«jpe 
Union formed in 1855 — is now one of the leailin^ 
national or«.(anisations. The imjuu tanee of securing 
the adlH\sioii of youiij;’ persons to the hocielies, and 
of trainin*^ from childhood is fully ieco;j:iiise4l. 

The abuses of friendly .soeietie.s find h<*nelit clubs 
by their connection with the ]uihlie house letl to 
tlie formation of the llechabite (.)rder at Salford iu 
1835, and its members w'ith those of the Sons of 
'remperance, and the Sons of the Idneni.x (the last 
being almost confined to London), are numbered 
by many thousamly. Tlio order of Good Templai's, 
Avhich had long existed in America, wa.s introdneed ; 
into England by Mr Joseph Malins in 1868, and in 
less than seven years had so greatly spread through 
the United Kingdom as to number about a quarter 
of a million of members. A rupture in 1876, with 
other causes, made a large reduction in tlie member- 
ship, but the division has been healed, and the 
Good Templars throughout the world can still 
boast of a membei'ship exceeding half a million. 
At the close of 1840 an institution was projected in 
London for insuring the lives of total abstainers. 
Seven years afterwards it was arranged to admit 


j uen-ahst.iiucrs info a separjite s<‘ction, so that both 
I cl;i.'<jM»s would get ilie fuU bemdit of ilieir respective 
j hinge vity. 'ThLs ollic**, under the luiuie of the 
! United King«loiu i’cnq'crmice and General Pn)- 
I vi<lcnt mitm. is now one of tlie largest in the 

i country, wiiJi atMpiiu! of upwaid.-s of live miiliuljs 
I .sterling. 

j Woman s vital jid.ttio'i to Ijonn' life icmleis her 
; de. pK cd ill all ilial ••oijci riis its wtdfatc, 

j mid not oislv li.nc woini u i:iivi*n a l*‘ading juTsonal 
* part in liic Icmpctauco umu * iii<o;l . Imt miiiicMdUs 
I soc“i«‘tii*s coinj»o-c<{ ol lhrirov\u Iium* cxistcjl, 

[ and tin* Ih itish \\ oiucii .s I'i uijwm am i- A>«soria I iim, 
i hti'iiu'd in Ls7lh li-c^ a mdwoik of luam-hcs iu llicat 
l»iitaiii and .Mum* luam lu's in Ireland. It al;-»i I'oinis 
a j»ait of the Women’s WOiM’s Cliii-tiau 'I'emper- 
.ime Uiiiim. 

'riic I'liitc'd K'in.",doin .\ 1 li in<(' f"i the L'-;:i dative 
Siipjnes^ioii of the l.iipior 'rrallh' w .i % foitne«l 
.lu.ie I, lS7i,*{. Its lii.-l president was Sii W'. C. 
'I’leNelyan, and its ageneies ot .ill kinds ha\e 
lor theii .sp<‘eial oliji-et ilje ideetion of meniheir, to 
parliament f.«\oinalde jo its ]>olie\', in older to a 
ineasuie of le;: islal ii ni vxliicli w'onhl enable evt'i y 
di.striet to d«*eidc 1)V a. illiecl vote of tin* local 
eleetoi.s wln-ilier I lie. liquor Irallic .slionld «*\isf 
therein 4)1 not. \ I ‘enni.s-.i v<‘ I'loliibitoiy Ihll was 
brtniglit iiit4» lie* House of ( oinmons by tin* pn'siml 
wiihji* in .M.iicli JMH, but Ibongli I4‘peat4.‘dly re 
iiitr()4lu4*ed it, neva r 4)biained ;i .stM-oml ri'iuling. In 
June bSSO, ln»W4wer, a l,o'*ai <>p1ion K«*.soluti4)n 
was 4*anie4l by a m.ij4)ilt> 4)f iweniv six. In 1S81 
ami 1883 fuitln r rcsolulions were eanied by maj4>ri* 
(i4‘s of billy ju'4» and 4 s<‘V4*n. 'Tin* AllMun'r 

Xt.'U'S (weeMv ) ba,s Ibe larg4*.st cirenlation 4if an> 

; l4*mncranc4» jonrnal in tin* llritish I.sles. Tin* IJltn* 

, 1111 ) 1)011 4)1* ( l4)spcl 'r<‘mp4*ranc4‘ niova'nn’til 4jeca.‘*ion4‘4j 
i e.xtra4)i4linarN public dcim.msirati4jiih and huge 
I a4i4]ii i4)ns t4j the ])l4Mlg4*. 

j Although some eminent. mcMlie.d total abstaimus 
■' ha4l c4*as4Ml l4) pi4*.seiibe ab’oliol as a m4‘4licine on 
I ihegr4U]ml that it was net'dJi'ss, siiu'e 4)tber agents 
couhi la* iisetl with etjnal 4)r })4*tl4*r eHc4.*f., it W'as 
! m)t till the ()ri4)b4*r 4)f IS73 that a l4*mp4‘ram*c 
i Imspital was op4*m*4l in Jaunion, in wliieb, wliile 
j tli4» visiting m4*4li4“al stall aid {intlioi is4*d l4> give 
I }ilc4)li4>l wben tln'V 4bM‘m it nc4*<‘ssaiy, tlie 4)idinarv 
Mile is the liealnn'ut, iJM*di4:al and suigi«al, of 
cas<‘.s without al4*olj4)l. Luihlings 4*osting upwar4l.s 
j of XoO.OOO have sima* been er4*cle4l, ami, besides a 
I larg4* numbiT 4)f 4>iil, ])ati4Uit.s, imnc than 77(K) in- 
patients lia\4i been treate4l, the rate tif mortality 
I being a little over 6 j»4‘r cent. Many very imp4)i t- 
! ant ami critical cast's have h4'en treated with com- 
plele .sm'ce.ss, ami ab*4)h4)I has not been a4lminist4M‘e4l 
in imire than a fraetiun of cases (le.ss than a quarter 
per emit.). 

Til 84*4»tlan(l the cause has probably a .stronger 
imld iiuimwically and ]K)liii4‘ally than in any 
other section of the Unit ml Kingdom. Tlui Scot- 
tish Tem]>erunce League ami the Scottish Permis- 
.sive Hill and 'rmiqierance Association have their 
heailquavters in (j;iasg4)W', where their weekly 
organs, the League Journal ami AV/br///c/*, are pub- 
lished. In Iielaml the elTect of the terrible yeais 
of fjimine, 1846 49, ami tlie bitterness of political 
strife have act4.Ml prejudicially on the temperance 
cau.se, hut the Pre.shyteriau Church and the Epis- 
copal ('liiircli of Irelanil contain, especially the 
former, great numbers of abstainers, and the Irish 
Temperance Ji4^ague anil the Irish Association 
for the Prevention of Intemperance direct from 
their headquarters in Helfast ami Dublin a variety 
of operations. In tlie Konian Catholic ('liurcn 
several of the arclibishojis and other <lignitaries 
are conducting a temperance work in coiinei-tioii 
with their eccle.siastical regulations. The JiCague 
of the Cross is also active in some places. The 
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SuTKlay olosin;' of public- houses lias proved in 
Ireland (1S7H), as in Scotlaiul (IS.l^) and Wales 
( 1K81 ), a blessiiij^^ appreciated by the great body of 
the people. See Lic.’KNSiNfi Laws. 

In the United States the Anti-iif|Uor Law of the 
state of Maine in ISol gave a jiowerful stimulus to 
similar legislation ; and though there has been great 
fluctuation in this respect, prohibitory laws, both 
imperative and permissive, exist in various states ; 
and in Kansas, Maine, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota ]»rohibitit)ii lias been incori>orated with 
their constitutions, so that the liquor traflic cannot 
be licensed even by the legislatures until a ]»opular 
vote has reseinded su<*h portion <»f the constit utions. 
At tli(i close of the civil war in 1805 ellorts were 
madi! to establish a National 'remnerance Society 
and publication house in New York, and that in- 
stitution, besides circulating almost countless copies 
of publications, has performed much a<lmirable 
worK ill convening tlie International Conference 
of 1870 and other conventions of a national 
character. 'I’lie Women’s (’rnsade against Whisky, 
which commenced at the close of IS73, led to the 
abandonment of the traflic by a large number of 
drink vendors, and issued in the formation of the 
Women’s Christian 'remperance Union, wlTndi Inis 
expanded into the Women's Worbl’s Christ lan 'I'ein- 
jxMiince Union. 'Flie lied Uibbon and Hbni llibbon 
movements originatiMl in tlnj New Ungland states, 
arnl, tlioiigli the excitennmt occasioned by tlieni 
and similar outbursts of moral enthusiasm is of 
necessity transitory, their etrects liave become part 
of tlnit abhling in(Iin*nc,e which philanthropic 
reforms i‘annot but ensure. 

Ill the Dominion of Canada the TempcMance 
Act of IS7S piMinits counties ami cities to adopt 
local \»roliibition, ami the various provincial 
legislatures are empowered to pass .sm’h measun*H 
as they think to oe in accordance with public 
opinion. In Imlia a marked revival of tem 2 )er- 
I am’O lias proetasletl from tlio action of the 
* .Anglo- fmlian Temperance Association, and the 
Ahkliari (Kxcise) System is being more carefully 
adminisimed. The Armv Temperance Association 

I has upwanls of 17,btM) Lurtipeau soldiers enrolUsl 
as ahstainei's, and publishes a monthly jiaper. On 
(Juurtf. It has the liighest i>tVu’ial patronage, as 
its r live t mnni tho health niul innntlc ot tJie troo/w 
is alltigethev hcuelicial. New /calami and Aus- 
tralia have l)ccn taking of late year.s a high rank 
in the Uuniwrance moveineul; and legvshUiou of a 

Iocn,l option character has either h<*eii ohtaiiied, or 
is in course of alteration, so as to peimit of the 
fullest expression of nnhlie oiuniun tus to the liquor 
tvalVic. See laqi’ou i^.xws. 

/l.s (0 llie coiuiiicnt of the rctroffiai is 

not i^enerally |>lejisitig. 'The <4rL*at wave of leiii- 

peraiice feeling wiiich hetweeii 1845 and 18(>f 

many pavls ot t\eYu\ai\y anU Xnsl.via \o 

b(* hargelj converted to ahslinenee from sjurit- 
tlrinkin*: </iirjng tlio jto/iticnl fotuk and 

wars which followed ; but tJie neetl of restrictive 
measures is deeply felt by^ some of the leading 
statesmen of (lennany. In Switzerland, F ranee, and 
llelgium the free-traile drink system has proved 
luegnant with social and moral evils of the gravest 
description. In Holland an anti-spirit society wn.s 
established many years ago, and total abstinence 
work has been set on foot. In Belgium there are 
societies for promoting sobriety, but they do not 
insist uiHin abstinence from even ardent spirits. 
In Switzerland some societies under the name of 
the Blue (boss inculcate abstinence from all 
inebriating drinks. Russia is the victim of vodka 
(corn-spirit) and the resolve of the j^ovemment 
not to permit the revenue from spirite to he 
diminished. Sweden and Norway, however, have 
many temperance societies and Good Templar 


Iwlges, and both these countries have shown how 
nincli may he tlone in the reduction of intein])er- 
aiice hy^ salutary legislation. Sweilen about J830 
had an unhappy repute for its drunkeniios.s, 
notwithstanding its excellent system of {uiblic 
education ; but the prohibition of distillation on 
private farms, and the iiower given to reduce or 
prevent the sale of liquor in rural localit^s have 
proved of so much advantage that Sweoen and 
Norway have ri#en to a jxisition hardly, if at all, 
equalled by any other country. 

Ohjrrtions and JiCfdicft.- (1) It is objected that 
temperance or nuxleration and not abstinence is 
the projx*r rule to be followed as to alcoholic 
drinks; to which it is replied that all temperance 
involves jiartial abstinence, the degree of tlie 
abstinenee being regulated by the nature of the 
article concerneil, and that alcoliolic drinks are 
of such a kind as to call for cntiri* ab.stincncc from 
tlicni, exce]>t when used iiuxlicinally'. Uonsidor 
iiig temperance as signifying sobii(‘ty, it is urged 
that abstimmee iiivoLes sobriety, and is its best 
security. (2) It is objected that abstinenee is 
an example of the ascetic princijile, and, there 
fore, not .suitable for universal adoption. It is 
answei<*d that there is an asceticism enjoined by | 
religion and reason fis necessary to tliii control 
of sensuous desire, and that abstinence from strong 
diink both illustrates and assists this control ; but 
it is denied that it is asceticism in any unnatural 
.sense, sinci* it is friemlly to the proper use and en- 
joynient of the bariuless bounties of Pn)vi<lenee. 
(.4) It is olqected that abstimmee is opj»osed to 
the general experience of mankiiul, which ought 
to be aecepte<l as a gui<b‘ in such matters ; the 
answer being that the expel ience of mankind is in 
favour of abstinence as compared with indulgence 
in strong drink, ami lliat the common n.se of in- 
toxicating <lrink in some eountucs is no more an 
argument in its favour tliaii the prevalence of 
many forms of social and moral evils. (4) It is 
objected that countries such as the United King- 
dom, where alcoholic liquor has been long and 
largely' n.scd, arc much superior to other countries 
where its use is proUiblled. It is answered tliat 
this fact is not to ixi more fairly’ plead«*d for d link- 
ing than for diunUenuess, and Uiat the superiority 
I referred io )ifis its rout in causes alt ogetlier di/rerciit 
from the use of drink, and would he far more 
striking if such drink were not consumed hy the 
superior races. (5) It is oiijected that \iea\lli aud 
strength cannot he fiillv maintained witJiont the 
moderate use of ahxdnd, and that longevity is 
pjoiiiotf'd by' it. TJic aii.swers to this objection 
aie various -. (te) Viiat na\\^>us ai\d V.vi\»v*s V>otVi 

' aiivicnt and niodern^ diatin^uhhed for health, 

stn-n^lli, ;iml Imigcvity, have n<»t- usi*«l any alcoholic 
drink ; (6) that medical testimonies in great abund- 

1 \>ecu pwAAisiievV iu iuvouT oi U>Va\ 

I abstinence, one of which in 1847, signed by 2000 ^ 
medical men, asserted that * total and universal 
almtliieiicc from intoxicating Jiouors of all kinds 
would greatly conduce to the liealtli, the happi- 
ness, the morality, and the prosperity' of the human 
race;’ (c) that 'exi)erimeiits made by' Dr Parkes 
of Netley Hospital, and the statistics" of insurance 
and friendly societies, show that abstinence is 
associated with the greatest powers of endurance, 
diminished sickiics.^, and long life. In the United 
Kingdom Temperance and Provident Institution, 
out of 4856 exj^ected claims in twenty -live years 
(1866-90) the actual claims were only 3423 or 70 
j>er cent., while in the general section consisting 
of moilerate drinkers, out of 7277 expected claims 
the actual were 7034 or 96 per cent., or 26 per cent, 
in favour of the abstainers. (6) It is objected that 
the combustion of alcohol in the body is a source 
of beat, and, therefore, that it is a true food. The 
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reply is tliat this was (lieory, l>ul \Nas 

generally abandoned after tlie puljlieati^ai of Hit; 
great <-*.ssav of MM. Lleioii.iid, IVniii, ainl l)iiro>, 
whose experiments seem 1,o .slmw that atrohol wa*^ 
ejected frtmi tlie system unileeoinposed. 'riiir. 
position has in it-s turn l»eeu di.-:piit(*d ; but tlnne i^ 
no «loiiht that at leas! a. jiortioii •»!' the alcohol 
imbibc^d leave.s (he wysiem un«leeoiiipo>.ed. It i-, 
not certain what b(‘comcs of (In' Iml tin' com- 

bustion theoiy is opj)»>sed to (h* tacJ>, that In at 
is reduced and iiot^ nuntsiseel ailei' alculiol i-v im 
bibeil, and tliat none' of its .hnixaUxe^* lia\e tM'eii 
discovered. (7) It is ol>jeele(l that tie* use of 
iiitoxie/iting diink is sam-tidneJ h\' JscHpture. h\' 

I fdirist's example, by tin* miiscle at < a?i.->, 1>\ Ihi* 
Jiord’s Supper, and liy St raulS ad\ii-e (<» Timetliv. 
The replie.s an? i o ) t li.if tlu' Scripiuie eomnu-tjila 
t ion of wim* is !imi(<‘ii lo ii as a nalural ]norlmT. 
but that wlienever iK ini o\ i<‘a i iiiL; *|na,lit\ i n iiotfd 
it is always reffo rod to v, iih coiKlcnnialitm a- 
a ‘mocker,' a ‘ s<mjm’T« 1 .a ‘ ti aM>yM‘snor ’ and a 
•poison;' (/yjllial llie examjile of (‘liii-nt eamioi 
be quoletl on tlii' side (»f sIioiil; diink unless it 
Avertj known wliei her He used intoxicatiny drink, 
and to what extent, and Hint Ili-> li ne example i.-, 
that <if ]o\ e to ( lod and man, whedi i--. hr->i ‘‘x- 
hii>ited hy ahslineiice fiom d i inJ* -n \\ hidi a 1 1 ' d(‘<‘t‘:t 
fill and <le.structi\ e ; (f ’i that the wine made at 
('ana would 1)0 iniioeriit and not sm'lj as was 
condenmetl hy llie pro[)heis, and that tlu're is Iiiyh 
jaitrislic; autlnuiiy for a‘>.''Umiiig that I fu' miraele , 
<’onsis(<'d ill ha-'tening (lie natural ]^locr'^-hy \v]d<'h . 
the water of the ;j;iap<‘ i.s coinerted into rich ami f 
nutritious juice ; ( d)thal il is the ‘ frtiil of the \ ine,’ j 
and not aicohol, which is to lie u.-ed in the faird's : 
Sutiper ; (r) tliat St Paul's jnlviee was of a meilical j 
character; that 'rimothy s pr<*\ious aliNtiuenee was | 
not/ relinked ; and that Si I'aul lias laid d<»wu the I 
priueiiile (}f the avoidanet? of that whieh is »‘ven j 
mseful in order to the jiiescuvation of our bdlow- 
nien — a principle suflieii'iit to justify total ahstiu- 
(*nce, even if alcoholic liijiiurs were not physically 
injurious hut h«*n(‘lieiak 

(.)n the (|Ucstion of the prohihitioii of the lit/nor 
tralhc tlu'ie luis liec'ii lumh CAmlroveisy. Us 
opponents lia\'e eontemli'd that it is an inva.sion 
<»f personal Uherty ; that even wh(*ii iui]iose«l hy 
a majiirity it is a violation of the rights of tlie 
minority ; and that till that is really rofpiired is 
such «'i niaeisterial and jioliee supcryisioti as will 
repress druukeiiiiess Jis mucb as possilile, and inlUet 
deterrent jienalties on otlemlers. T(t this state- 
ment various answers are returned. ^VUh regard 
to the violation of pcrsitnnl Jihcity the prohibition- 
ists inniiita’vu t\iat iu i>ik* ai.ll Iu,nv 

with Uherty. .1 ^'ood Ja tt' interferes with the Uherty 

to do W'rong. Thorebire, lliov sjtv, assuiidnsj that 


s ' jirohciujive work ; 7Vo ('nr.sf Jintaht. !>>’ Pcv. W. Jk 
fkikor; i I.ssjiy 1, hy Ur Id l’», (tiiiidnfd; 

J Anr'i /tac:> h if'<, hy J». I’ai-sons; the xveri.'.s of Ur K 

, l\. Irt'cs; '/7o 'I't tfiifitn r ' I'V I’ctor liiirm? ; 

hy Pii)fi‘.-.sair Miller; /ierrhu^' Ih'fhroUfd. 
hv tk Powell; lUtsf." >•/ ihi' ‘!\ m pt yo m’r Ityfonn itnd 
? - i'JLiistrudoni (Hid lit, Dnnh' < '>• rm , l*y J >r Jlawson Jlurns; 

Thi (Vtr/.sf li( II tliiriiU ni'ti On ‘l\ hi pviumyr Jh foymatum 
' ( Pii/.i' Ks.'^.iV 1 , lo II'W’. Thy i'ayf fay 

' Ty/.il .•!/>.>'/ oow-v (P,f/.,. h', J. \Vk Laivy; 

. 7 ’i m/‘( Ht tn‘1 ( ,/,,i , 1»\ Ui \S' lo iil; the l>\nnitiit- 
• U'o( of Df.ith', l»y V. Oil till, pliyhiohagioal 

' ■< et a 1 »* !'!•! T.-^t umi ,,i Aii >>/>'>/ .< J.npioyt'i^ aftt‘1*- 

waoK repiihhshfd as ihi Ph ij.'ndih! ii i>t 'l\ hi pi yituyr ititd 
TottO Ahsi tiif Hi'i ^ i, lj\’ Ui \\'. II. ( arpa-nlrr ; 

I Afydud^ its I'layy uiol I'tr.tfi, lo J’rote.'snr Millrr; the 
CiHtftii' Atyfn/'is i>n Afi-f'/in/, hv Ur II. \\’. h’lehaidsoii. 

< >n hih.’ieai cntici.-aii and lIu’ lldili* woio (jUe.siien an* the 
I't ittpi rimyy Dthfi' (\uii hh hiftyp . liy I >r I*' Ik bt'es and 
Ui Itaw.^'Oii liuin<; tin' /'r.o7// ff/ 7\'in /k nnirc 

i’-Htini- iitcii n, I'y Pfv. A. Sryiptoyy '7'f si ' ti>innf^ 

h» lh\. Ur \\ . Pittlih--, M'li/*. S,‘i I pf II yiif it ltd lo'clmn 
K'Jirid. hy J >i X. K.ji. 'ri[< t<nly vj'Jiiine on the other 
i.id»- i.- 7Vo iri/ns of ihi ^ hy lu‘V. A. M. W'll.soii. 

Oil 1,1 iiijieiam*'* t i:ononiic.s thir Sfiiiniial Jtisoni cts und 
hnif fhi K (in ii'iisf'd. l>y . Hoyh- : of JJi^■tol y and hn>- 
graphv then- aie Il/ii/dimoh <>i 7'mi pt rfiitrc 77 i(<f(>y//. i(\iU'i\ 
hj Ktduof, K.ie ; 7’* m pi nt m'i Jfi.sfnrff^ l>y Ur i )a\v,'-oi» 

lluriis; 'I't Hi pi m i\('i \V Hi Lyy.i it mi ihi 7't inpi yn lu'C J/o/v- 
hiiiit. hy J*. 'r, W'iiiskdl. for \onijg prisons tln re ato 
A/uriiin*/ />i ir /o-o//A,h\ Mi s j I.iltoin , tlir I.y.'Sim iioak^ hy 

I >r JI. U. Pich.iid.-'on, and th** I'lihpintnn l*r}tin)\h\ J.)r 
d. d. Knige. ( 'n tempi lance h‘.Liislation are the llou.st' of 
I ( ‘oimiioii.s' SeJeet ( 'ominit lee’.s Jit part, IS.’U ; [Thy A rijH- 
, Hh tit fur /*yoh (f‘i( ton ( Ihi/.e Iv.'^av), h\ Ur bees, and Dr 
( Ja'e.s’s f'ondiii'.ii/ Antnim nt .md /ti jfiiis to thu' Unndyed 
i idtiicfiinis : Jif poyt^ iii tlie ( 'ominittees on Intein^ieranco 
i appointed hy the ( 'onvoeation.s of t’anterlnuy and ^’ork ; 
i l.oyttl Option, hy \V. S. Caine, Hoyle, and l>r i)aw’Sou 
j lluin.s. Amonir a imillitiide of „Vnierican \vf>i k.s, Senator 
I H. A\’. Jllair’s 7/^^7orc n/ t/o 7’i tn pyrn m'l A'l fo /•/!/, and 77<r 

I ' Tfi/tior J^roUtiii in till Apis, by tlie Kev. J>r Daniel 
I >oit;he^t.er, aie of jipeeial value. Itejiorts of varioio': 
teinjM ranee con ven lions and eon;. 4 re.'.,Kes contain many 
valuahle p.ipers on all hr.incliesof tlio (piestion. See al.'^o 
tin* article.s Al.i nnoMs^r, b\MU{T.\’] i;s, Lk'KNSIXU liAW’S, 

I iiioroR b,\ws, and tho.^e on eminent adxocates of tern- 
I peraiict', such as luilloii, Mathew, (.ieorge Uruikbhank, 

I and Arclnleacon I’arrar. 


to do W'rong. Therefore, they say, assuiidng that 
tlw common sale of drink Mnmos the public, a law 
\i\te\dcviu'^ xvU\\ V\\\s \\voi\jjf i>. iax aeeA>\v\ w\V\» 
liberty. And the licensing system has been tried 

for liumlreds of years, ami, as jmlged liy its fruits, 

is coiifesKcd a molnncholy failure. 

The consiimiition per liend of the population of 
the different alcoludic hevcragc.s was, in the United 
Kinploin in 181*7 : wine 0-39 gall., beer 3) -3 galls., 
snirits 1-02 gall. • The corr(?sponding figures in 
France were: wine 21-8 galls., beer 5*1 galls., 
spirits 189 gall.; in Germany : wine 1-34 gall, 
beer 2t'5*,1 ^alls., spirits 1-89 gall.; in the United 
State.s : wme ()‘44 gall., beer 12*2 galls., spirits 
0-84 gall. The total amount of revenue deriverl 
from alcohol was in 1901-2 in the United Kingdom 
£32,373,181 (wine £1,449,687, beer £13,276,073. 
spirits £17,647,421 ). In France the average aniiuai 
amount is £20,418,000, (iermany £12,621,(X)0, and 
the United States £25,518,0(W. 

See T/iC Temperance Problem and Social Reform, by 
Oowiitree and Sherwell (1899; 7th ed. 1900), a very corn- 


body wTiieli determines tin* intci<*haug«* of heat, 
liptwecn it and other hodie.s fbir iii'»t ideas of 
temperature are derived fiom our sensations of hot 
and cold. As c.\]d.‘ii/ied under i/cat (q.v. }, the 
elVcct of adding lieal to a bvidN is to make il hotter, 

iinle.ss it is at its melting or hoi ling jioinfc. This 
rise of temperature is aeeompaiiied hy volume 
chniif^es, on whieh nil our praetiriil methods of 

miMLJ^iiviiig UMopoviil «lep«Mnl n »m i-yi’i*,u). 

NoWf ahliou^li the idea of tcwperaiiue is familiar 

enough, its trll^^ signlticnnce is diflicuU to uiider- 

stand. So-called thoniiomolric ineasuivrnents of 

lempevwturo jut* not lucivsui e\i»en\s \u tin* slvii*!. 
ftcientilic sense of the term. They are siinply 

tlie comparison of certain other etVects whudi 
accompany ciiange of ternpevaturo in special 
bodic.s. A scientific measure of temperature sliould 
be independent of any jiarticiilar substance, and 
should depend solely upon the fundamental pro 
pertie.s of heat itself. Tliis absolute metisure of 
temperature xvas iirst given by Lord Kelvin 
(Sir W. Thomson), who based his system on 
Ckarnot’s thermodynamic cycle (see Thermo- 
dynamics). The kinetic theory of Gases (q.v.) 
lias given us a definition of temperature in terms 
of the kinetic energies of the moleculesw The 
assumption is that the molecules are free from 
molecular forces ; the conclusion is in agreement 
with Boyle’s, Gay-Lussac’s, and Charles’s la\ys. 
As no gas obey^s these laws rigorously, the^ in- 
ference IS that intermolecular actions come into 
play, so that only part of the temperature can be 
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expressed in terms of the kinetic energies of the 
molecules. Tlie same Ls true, but in a iiiucli greater 
degree, for li(|ui<ls and solitls, for which as yet no 
kinetic theory lias been formulated. 

From experiments made by Kelvin and Joule, 
the absolute zero of temperature was found to be 
274 centigrade degrees below the freezing-point of 
water, or 461“ on ilie Fahrenheit scale. This 


IhoUicimal LintTi aliowiuj' llu* Mean Temperature uf the tilolx* fur January. 


Isothermal Lines showing the Mean Tcin|)erature of the Globe for July. 

agrees almost exactly with the value ileductMl at Verkhoyansk in Siheria (67® 34' N. lat. and 133* 
fnmi the kinetic theory of pises. From our present 51' E. long.). Olszewski has, in his experiments 
Btand{K)int, therefore,* we cannot expect to get a on the liquefaction of the gases, measured teinpera- 
oolder teniiKjniture. The coldest natural tempera- tines as low as - 373® F. by means of a hydrogen 


colder tenqieniture. The coldest natural tempera- 
ture hitherto registereil on the eartli’s surface is 


tines as low as - 373® F. by means of a hydrogen 
thermometer. C nesses have been made from time 


88*8® F., which was observed in January 1886 i to lime as to the temperature of space, Pouillet, 
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for ex;iin])lc, it :i( 2.')S‘ l<\ niiil pourior 

at — Fi’oiii our jtlivMiciil outloolv, 

liiiwevcr» the ]>hni,se * tiMjjpi'rMlTirf' i>t’ s|i.*i»‘e’ is 
meaningless. Ojiiy Mlieie iniiller is e:in a 
tiiinperal me exist. A tIi<M'inuineU'r |flaee«l in Hp.ice 
will reeeise lahialieiis I’nmi >i<lev. ;ni<l llie 

teinperalure iiulieale<l will ih‘]>rn(l eii tiie |u>wer it 
lias t«)»traiisforin lln'se. ladiations inlo tlie iirej^ular 
iiioLiuiis which eonstilute h<*M.s in a h.»,ly. An itl«*al 
thennoin('tei\ transparent to alt lailiat inn*^, ami 
ca])ahh' only of re('(’i\inL.'‘ lieal li\ <*fmtaet with 
otliL'r hollies, would lonnuTi nn.-tMei t e,l ii' v,.)iai*‘d 
ill space. 

Ill ineleoroloyy tin' •li'-l i iianimi oi‘ 
tempej al me is one ot tlie nn-st iniporJ a n 1 pj ^ 

eallin;^ for «li '4*ussion mean asinnal t,entj>ej;» 

ture in er the whole siiitaee of la.nd and M-a is 
perliaps al)oiil l,'> \\ Ai \'e^■Kli^)^ an -k tin* It)\;4‘^f. 
niofillily liM*an aaeia^e-^ - •> > li I-'. Tin* hi‘'.he''t 

niontiily a \ 4*1 .Mjeil o\ er sei 4 i a ] veaMUiav Jm* 

Ktit <h»A\'n at fully 110' I*'., ami i.s <‘\ poi ie!i<*4>d tn 
th<‘ nor I h-w ‘‘•'t eni ]>a > ( '. 4)f 1 mlia, wlu'i e t lie tln'i nm- 
nie[t*r in fr<‘{* sh.uhal aii* iml nn I |•^‘(ln4‘nt l\ t4>nrhe- 
l‘Jo’ 1^'. Loomis in his ei'e-, I'l.'j F. as 

the liieliest anilu'iitii' reading, im-olo in iii4' l.osii, , 
J)i*si*rt of Africa. I''\i‘4*pl i4)nall\ lii”h )4’ailin;.'s j 
made liy travellers in Ar.'ihian an4! \ 1 1 iea.n <lese! is [ 
must, 1m)w‘ 4.*\ <.‘r, ht* accept 4‘tl i^M at caiiii4>n. j 

It is imiei'd 114) 4^■Ls^ mallei- sa t isla<‘t orily to | 
mea.suro air temp<‘ratiires, e>pecial]N wle ii they | 
are hi;;li. It is not eimiejli n) shadi* lie* tin-r : 
mom<*t<‘r from (Hre<*t mui rays. ii must lx* ' 
shaded as efVe4*tnalIy fnnn n iUs'Osl lanliations 
from earth ami sky ; ami a.t tlie saiiH* lim4* (la* 
air must he frei* and nor eoiifineil. 'I'o facilitate 
the study of the <list rihiitioii of temp(‘iatuie at llu* 
eartli’s surface, it is usual to <*ous|im't 4*h;uts of 
Isothcnns. 'I'lu’se me liiujs, each of whi<‘li i'. <Ii.aw u 
throu;Lfh all ])la,ees ha^■iu‘^ the .same mean uiontldy, 
mean si'asoual, or mejin aiiuii.al ti'uiper.at ure. 'i’lu' 
most ri'ceul ami eomplele eliai ts of I liis ehaiact 4'i aie 
those ])re]*ared and puhli^lieil hy Dr Jtm han in his 
Vludh'iujt !' Keport on Air and Ocean '1 Vnipi*ra,t me.s 
(1890). 'Two of tlu'se charts me repro<lm*eil hen* 
on a iliminisheil .‘>cah\ 'l'lie\ sliow the mean 
peralme ( Fahrenheit) ot the e^lohe for January ami 
July, t.lie tyiii<*al winter ami summer or suininer 
and winter nmiitlis for all re;.;ions on lh(‘ eaiah’s 
surface. A ;rlanee will imlieate how' ^neatly the 
distrihntion of land and sea inlluence.s the dislrilni- 
lion of temperature. In .hinuary the ^leat land- 
areas in the northern lieniNphere are much colder 
than tlie ocean-ai'cas at the same latitude ; in July 
this lelation is r(*vei^.e4l. Fiir a full <liseus.'^ion of 
the facts embodied in these and the charts for the 
otlier months of the ye?ar, as wadi as of the related 
facts n.'ferrin;; to barometer pressure, rainfall, humi- 
dity, diurnal (dianges, c'xc., see the elaborate Jtejiort 
mentioned above. A coneise ahstraet-, j'iven hy 
Dr Jiuchan himsidf, wdll he found in the Vrovcrd- 
inqs of the Iloyal (Jcographical Society (March 
1891 ). 

The periodic changes of atmospheric temperature 
are due to the .sun. The earth itself has, liow'ever, 
a distinct temperature, which incre.ases at the rate 
of P F. for cvery*50 or (iO feet of descent throuj^li 
the few miles of crust acces.sible to us. U])on this 
real earth temperature the mean annual tempera- 
ture of the air must to a large extent tlepeiid. 
According to Professor Langley, the surface of the 
moon w’itii its long ‘ day ’ of a fortnight never gets 
hotter than the freezing-jmint of w'ater, how'ever 
brightly it may be shone mion. Tliis shows that 
the moon is intrinsically much cooler than the 
earth. See also Earth, Climate, Seasons, Ska. 

Temperature of the Body. — I n the article 
Animal Heat the general principles of the sub- 
ject have been discussed ; it remains to consider 


I more in dcduil lljc varintion.s of lom|M*rainie in 
' health and tlisraMv 'I’lu* tcnip<‘rat me diH'cr.s in 
, liillbieiit jtarts of ttie Ixidy ; it i*^ tiwer and Jiiore 
; vsiriahlc on ilie isujfac*' ol flic sliin than in internal 
: organs or closeil eaMii4‘‘-. < Mj.-^ervat ions are usually 
made with tlu" i licrimmieti‘r heltl citlu-r in the arm- 
! iiit or umh‘r tko t4»ugue ; the latter gives resull.s 
I tlian half .i dop.Hx* < I'.) Iiipher than the former, 
i 111 tin* iieaitiiN a4liilt in ti-iupmat e idimates tlie 
a\oia;;e lem]ii‘ialme in llu*aiuii)il i-ulMvul 98* F., 
but nmlei'Mics p(M io4lii*;il ilaily v a rial ions of in‘arly 
a th'LOi' in t-istdi (iiiw'ction finui llu* uican, ht*iug 
lowest !m*Iwc4'ji ‘J and (J liiphi'st helw (‘cu o 

and S l*. M. A .slight rise (aki',' phn i* limiiig the 
♦ lig**>liou <il 4 *.ii h meal, in the liopii-s iIm* lempor 
a.luio is a littb* higher (less than I i; it is less 
4 limini>h<‘ 4 l lu \<‘ry c<d<l i-limatcs. It is lightly 
liielier it! eliihl hotal, ami sliglilly lower in ohl ag«*. 
A p 4 -)sisteul. eh'vaiioii or tlepu*ssjoii 44 ! tin* tempi*! 
atiiie 4 )i iiioi*' Ih.uj .< iiegj'»*e Ix'Noiel th 4 ' limits thus 
jm!i 4 *al 4 'd is g(MMi ev i 4 j»‘Ue 4 ‘ that iIu'm* i-, souu* (!♦» 
pailiire iroiii le-alth. Iti s 44 Uie clnmiii* di- <‘:is 4 .s. 
esp4'eiaily eliHuiii* Ihight'.s d -.1 , 0 , 4liaheti*s, ami 
iii\ \ii*4|ema. Ih4- l4‘Ui jx'! ai 111 e is peisi.,t4‘ul ly Joweir 4 | ; 
ill llie la.-t it fiia\ h 4 - as Idw a-t».). Ihi! elevatioj! 
ot { eiMperat iir»* is ot uim h iiioh^ C 4 Uiimou ne<*nr 
! 4 *mM* ami mm h mon* imp 4 u laul It occnis in eoii- 
neetion with all acut 4 * inti. i mum, t ions and all febrile 
diseases; ami cuieful ole «t\ al ious of ils degitaj 
and its cJiauges from da\ t4» ilay 01 Imiii to luuir 
.•illonl iuie ot the rimst l•*hahl*• gnnles to tin* ilifig- 
nosis of ma!iy <1 i -'ease*.., and the estimalii>ii <»f tlieii* 
seveiitv ivtul pioisibh* i4‘siill. < o-ji4*j ally spi*ai\iug, 
a lemperaluie 4>f ttp-.V ini I’, um\ In* n-gaiih'd 
as slightly f<‘hiile; Uj» to I’, as imxh ialely 

b‘hril<‘ ; up to JOti I*’, as hieldv feluih*: ami al»o\<; 
that, as hyperjiyret ic, and, with ran* <*\<*epli4UJ'', as 
iudie.’it ive of grea.t daugei'. 

; St c WumU-rlicli’s M'idud 7Ve /•//e/au and Aitkeu’:: 

I »SVe m't' and I*ract<vv oj Mtd . 

IVlIiperill.y:. See'SiJ.i.L, \'ol. L\. p. 710. 

Tntiphirs. a famous iiiilitarv onh*)*, wdiieh, 
like tlu! I lospiialleis ami the 'I'eiiloiiie Knigdits, 
owed its oiigin to tlie ('rusades. lu the* \ ear 1119 
Iwu comrades of Codfn'v «le iloiiilloii. llugues 4le 
, i*:iyen UTid ( b'ollVoi de Saint Adliemar, houml them 
1 selves ami s(‘ve!i other I'lem-h knights to giiani 
i ]iilgiiujs to the liolv jdaee.s i’lom the attacks of tlie 
i Saracens, talAug hefoje the jiali iaicli <if .li'iusaleiu 
j sidemii vows of chastity, jiovcity. ami ohedicnc»». 

I King Jbililw'iii II. gave them for (|uarters part of 
his ])alaee, wliich w iis built on the site of the 
Temple of Solomon close tn tin* c’huH'h of the 
I Holy Sepulchre. Hence they took their name as 
: Templars {pnupcK'.s vommihbnu's Vhriati icm}d iqvv. 
Sidom.oniri)y jiinl the Iniuses of the older, as at Paris 
and London, tljat of the Temple. At the Council of 
'I'royes (1128) Bermird of ('lairvanx drew* up ita 
rule in s«*venty-tw d statutes, sul>stantially the 
groundwork of the statutes as finally revised in 
the middle of the IJth century. Tlie onler at first 
consisted of knights alone, hut later its nienihera 
w’ere groupeil as knights, all of noble birth, chap- 
lains, and Jiien-at-arins [frotres aerrte/dea ), hesiilo.** 
iiiercenarii*.s, retainers, and craftsmen alii Hated, 
and enjoying its ]>roteetion. The knights took 
the vows for life or for a certain j>eriod, and tliey 
alone wore the wdiite linen mantle, with the eight- 

I Kiinted red cross on the left shoulder (granted by 
I’ojie Eugenius 111.), and white linen girdle; black 
or brown garments were worn by all othei^*. Idie 
seal of the order show'cd the TeiiiTjle, later twxi 
rid(‘rs — a Templar and a helpless i»ilgrini — on one 
horse. The discipline of the onler was austere, 
excluding all iiecdle.ss Jiixurv or dhplay in food, 
drewi, or armour, and all worldly pleasniys were for- 
bidden — hawking and hunting all animals, Avitli 
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the cliaracteristic exception of the lion. Married 
brethren were admitted, but no woman might enter 
the order, and all brethren were enjoined to slum the 
kiss of woman, even of mother or sister. The beard 
was worn, the hair cut short, ami all slept alone in 
shirt ami breeches, with a light eonstantly burning. 
At the head of the whole order stood the Grand- 
master ; under him Masters, (^rand Priors, Com- 
niamlers, or Preceptors ruled the various j)rovinces 
of Jerusalem, Tripoli, Antioch and ('y[)rus, Portugal, 
Castile ami Leon, Aragon, France and Auvergne, 
Aejuitaine and Poitou, l*rovence, England, (ler- 
many, Italy ( Middle ami Upper), Ajiuliaaml Sicily. 
Second in command to the (Irand-master stood the 
Seneschal, his deputy ; next the Marshal, whose 
busi?iess, moreover, was to provide arms, horses, and 
all the material of war. \ i«ilors-general conveyed 
the commands of the (Iraml master and convent 
or chapter of .leriisalem to the various provinces, 
exercised discipline, ami .settled disjiute.s. The 
Prior or Preceptor of the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
also styled ‘ (Jraml-piH'ceptor of the Temple,’ was 
also general treasurer of the order. The Drajuer 
ha«l general charge of the clothing; the Standard- 
bearer {iKtlcunifcr) hore the glorious hausettHt or 
war-banner (half black ami half while, with the 
legmid, Xon nobis^ von }iob/Sf Doniine, sed nomtnl 
tuo da (jloriam) to the lield ; the Tiircopilar com- 
inamled the Turcopoles, a body of light horse, { 
natives of Syria and Palestine, in the i»ay of the 
order; the (luardiaii of the Chajiel {t'lt.sfos vapelhv) 
had charge of the portable chaped and the appur- i 
tenances of the altar, always earrieil into the j 
liehl. The Tern [Jars were, by a pajral bull in 
117*2, remlered imle]»emlent of the authority of 
the bisliojis, owning allegiance to the pope alone, 
the immediate bi^hop of the entire order; and, 
moreover, they were allow<?<l to have chaplain.s 
within their own ranks to whom they might con- 
fess, to erect oratories for divine wor'ship within 
their hounds, and to enjoy exernj)tion from all 
taxes ami tithes, and from interdict. Their houses 
enjoyed right of sarietnary, and tliey often pre- 
served the ti'oasure of kings and nuhles. 

The Teriiplai’.s, at once knights and monks, 
realised the t-wo dearest of inc<liieval ideals, and | 
men of the highest cronrage and piiiest devotion 
Hocked into their ranks, bringing with them their 
wealth to Jill their colters. vV I ready by 1200 the 
order is said to have nuinirevcd *20,(H)0 knights, and 
these per haps tJie driest lighting men the world has 
seen. Never in the history of the world did men 
lling away their lives mor-e gloriously for a hopeless 
cause ; never did a Templar play the coward in the 
hour of danger, nor*, when all hope was lost, barter 
his soul to a Sloshmi compieror in return for his 
life. (Uiarges of pride, of immorality and impieties, 
of secret heresies, and even of betraying P rederic 
If. to the infidel ( 1*2*29) and St Louis to the Soldaii 
of Egypt (1250) were yet to be liiirled agaiii.st the 
order ; never, from the beginning to the end of 
their two centuries of history, yvas a Templar 
\v\V,\\ eow W.fove tiV\o ciue\i\y. 

their proud iioast that 20,000 of tlieir number 
jierisbed for the cause in Palestine ; of their twenty- I 
t iro (m rand- piasters seven died on the field of battle, I 

Vvvci V\\\‘\y wvmTKtX?*, tmc; H\-»vrvi».vrum \ 

ft prisoner in the liaiids of Saladin. The most ] 
famous sriccessoi-s of fTiigiies de J\ven (died IJ.%) 
were JJernard de TremeJai, nlro fell at Ascahu 
in 115S; Elides dc Saint-Amaiid (died 1179), 
who won a glorious victory over Saladin at 
Ascalon (1177), only to fall next year into the 
sultan’s hands after a disastrous battle ; Gerard 
de Riderfort, who suffered a terrible defeat near 
Nazareth in 1187, a second at Hittin two 
months later, and died in battle under the walls 
of Acre in 1189; Robert de Sable, who aided 


Richard Cteur de Lion to gain a glorious victoiy 
in the plain of Arsouf ( 1191), ami bought from him 
the island of Cyprus, which was soon transfeiTed to 
Guy de Lusignan, wlicrcupon Acre became the .seat 
of the order, the famous stronghold of Pilgrim’s 
Castle being built, wbo.se stujrendous luins exist 
to this day ; Peter de Montaigu, whose courage 
helped to take Dainietta in 1219 ; Ilerniann de Peii- 
^onl, who rebuilt the fortress of Safed ; Cuillaiime 
de Sonmic, shiirl beside St Louis at the Nile in 
1250; Thomas llerard, an Englishman, under whom 
Safed was lost in 120(), Jaffa and Antioch in P2(i8 ; 
and (Inillanme de Reanjeu, wlio lost Tri]>oli in 1290, 
and fell in the bloody capture of Acre in 1291. The 
remnant of the Templars sailed to Cypru.s, and the 
latest dying gleams of the order’s vigour in the 
FL'ist were the r«asli attempts to capture Alexandriri 
(1800), and to establish a .settlement at Tortosa 
(1.800 2) under the last and most ill-fated of its 
grand-masters. 

The Templars had failed in their work ; their 
usefulness was past ; the order had now only to 
sink into extirrction in one of the darkest tragetlies 
of history. Their wealth and pride had sowed a 
harvest of fear and hatred ; their loyalty to tho 
pope and their exceptional privileges had long 
since aroused the jealousy or the bishops ; their 
bitter quarTels with the Hospitallers, whieh bla/ed 
into open wai’fare in Palestine in I ‘248, hatl shocked 
the moral .sense of (Unistemlom ; and the exclusi\ e- 
ncss ami secrecy with which all their affairs were 
condueted o])ened a door for- all manner of sinisier 
snspieions among the populace. Philip the Fair of 
France was a king who covered with a tliiii veneer 
of piety a character of comi)lete nnscnqmlousness ; 
he lia<rsiicceeded in placing CJenient V’., a iiiiseiahle 
creature of his own, upon the papal throne (1805), 
and in his minister Cnillaume de Nogaret and the 
ollicers of the Imunsition he found servants of 
character unscrupulous as liis own. His unfortun- 
ate Flemish wai’s had brought him into dcs]>crate 
financial difficulties, ami his treasury was now 
[ completely exhanstetl in sj)ite of extortionate taxa- 
tion, a sliameful dehasemerrt of the currency, 

I and the merciless plunder of tin; Jews aird the 
Lombard bankers. In the wealth of tlui ’rem]>lars 
he saw a tempting jirize, and the train of ti’eaehery 
was soon complete. I)oubth‘ss their numbers and 
* evf?n tlieir wealth are enoiiiionsly exaggerated by 
1 historians ; Schottmiiller assumes that in France 
alone there were 15,000 hretliien, ami over 20,000 
in the entire order ; Mr Lea tliinks that at the end 
there may have been as many as 1500 knights. 
The Grand-master, Jacmies de Molay, w^as sum- 
moned fr*om (’y]»nis by the pope in 180*6 ; he came, 
bringing with him the treasure of the order, and 
awaitecl his fate in France. On the 18lh October 
1807, wbiol) Dbllinger in one of Jiis latest lectures 
calls an outstaiuling(f/e.9 7/c/n.s-f7f.v in human history, 
the Grand -ma.ster ami 140 Templars were seized at 
the Temple and Hung into jirisou. Two degraded 
Templars supplied some ot tho charges the king 
*, tortuven, iiilaivvowH be\oud tUo. iutaimeM 

I of the Inqni.sition, provided tlie remainder. A 
habitual denial of Christ, spitting upon the cross, 
the worship of hideous images, tavesty of the holy 

ai\d \A\e BacrVUce of VVyc i^Yann, aor- 

I cerics, unnatui'al Just.s, osetda vnhv^iesta and other 
indecencies — such were the confessions suggested 
fo and wrung from men racked by the agonies of 
inhuman tortures to wliich as many as thirty-six 
knights succumbed in Paris alone. In August 
1808 (Element sent throughout Christendom the 
127 article.s of interrogation for the accused, and 
evidence in detail smf-contradictory beyond all 
parallel was quickly accumulated. In the 225 wit 
nesses sent to tlie papal commission ( 1310-11 ) from 
various parts of France the depositions, as Mr Lea 
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jioiiit.s out, oc<*ur iiiosl hiisiUL'ioui^ly in ^.loups of 
I ulentifcy acconlin*;^ to the liisliops from w1»om» jue- 
liiiiinaiy thbumils they Jjad euiie^*. INiilip Jield a 
RO'Called national a.ssem)>1y at Tour?; (May t3(‘S) 
whieh ohstMiuiously e\]>rr>s(Ml its apprf>va] of Uh? 
coiKleniiiatioii. The j>ope now look the formal je 
Rponsihility n]K)n himself hy p(*ry«*.M:illy <\\{uiiiiiiji*j^ 
Beveniyd.svo 'riMnj>l;irs l»fou;j.ht la'foie him, when 
those \t*lio had already eoiifessed niid(*r torlnre eon 
(irimnl tl](*ii' eonfe.-^sioTi>, kiiowii^- well that the 
penalty of retiaetatiori was hniiim;< foriliwilh as 
a iela]>sed lieieli<*. 3d>e pope contended tli.it the 
fate of the imler as jin iu-liinlitm mn^i he sn)» 
milled to a ;jjeru‘ral eoumil. Meantime, to llie 
]>iildic <‘om mission ajipointed to exiunine into ilie 
char;;'es at Paiis, to jyive the ordm- ioi oppoilunily 
of bein;^ heaid in its delemn*, and to lejtoit 
Iheie came (Mareli J310) as mnny as 'I’empinrs 
who oUereil to dideinl the older ;ejainsL all the 
cliarj^es hlunl, unleained sohliei’s, depii\ed <if 
their ehiefs, ami weak with torture, lone imniivon 
liiciil, cold ;i.nd Imneei. Fom- of weie at 

Icri^^fh commissiomMl to be pie-ent at tlie inve^li;_'a- 
tion on lielialf of the older, when suddenly ihe 
commis.siun was startled liy llie news that tlie ]»)<» 
vineial eoniieil of Sens wms ahoul to smiienee with- 
out fnrtlier li(‘aiinj^' tliO'-e 'remjd.M r.s wlio Imd olh red 
to defend the onh’r as ridapseil lieielies in le^ouil 
to tlieir former eonh •^siuii''. (hi 1‘Jth May 
fifty-four kni'^hts were slowly huriied to ih-ath, 
refusing in the midst of the must awful aunnies to 
perjure themselvi*s hy fals** eo^lle^.‘^ioMs, The eom 
inis.sion at <>nc<' suspended its .sit I Init at 
loiioth, after many delays, on .lune a, l.'ill, iians- 
initted its report to (.’lemmit to help the (ieiieial 
(kmiieil in its deliberations. The ciosin;^ aet in 
this dreary ami ta.n<^led drama of i^qial duidicit> was 
( 3em€*nt’.s failure to ^airi over tlie ( 'oum*il at Vienne, 
and tlie suppression of the order willmnt fonnal 
condemnation, hy the hull Te.r in ( rrrlao (]\Iaieli 
22, 1312). The hull Ad proru/atti (May 2) laid it I 
under perpetual inhiliitioii, and tjaiisf<*iTe<I its pro* 
jierty to tlie Hospital of St John of Jerusalem. 
The pcr.s(ms of the Templars were liamled over to 
the movincial councils, with the exception of the 
chieis of tiie order, xvho were reseived to the juris- 
diction of the holy sec — a vain hojie for which 
they Jiad left their inferior hrethien to Ilnur fate. 
At length, on March 10, 1314, Jaerpic.s de Molay 
and tlie gray- haired CJeolVroy de (Uiarney, Master 
of Normandy, w’ere broiiglit from prison to receive 
judgment, wlien, to the ilismay or the cliurchmon 
and tlie astonislimeiit of all, they rose and .solemnh' 
declared their innocence and tlie blainelessness 
of tJie order. That same day, on the Isle des 
Juifs in the Seine, they were slowly roasted to 
death, declaring wdth tlieir last breath that the 
confession formerly W'rung from them by torture 
was untrue. A sirartf^c tradition asserts that from 
the stake the Grand-master summoned both the 
pope and the king to meet him at the har of 
Almighty God wutbin a year, and history tells us 
that within the year both W’eiit to their aecouut. 

In ILngland tlie trials were conducted witii niueli 

less inhumanity, and it was only direct pre.s.sure 

flora the pope thiit peisuaded llie kin^ to permit 

tortuiro to be appRcl. The cbavRcs for tUe luout 
part iaiiod to \)o estaljlisiicd, and most of tins 

prisoners were granted penances and permitted to 
escape with a formal abjuration, wdiile a fair iivo- 
vision >vas made for ilieir support. The lost Miuster 
of the Temple in Eimland, William de la More, 
died a prisoner in the Tower, to the last maintain- 
ing the innocence of the order. The memory of the 
various preceptories and jiossessions in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland survives in place-names ; the 
round Temple Church in I.iondon, consecrated in 
1185, was restored by the Beiichei's of the Inner 


and Midilh^ 'i'<‘mj»ln ( JS.>.r iJ j tbi a t.oJ-H oi A.70,()00. 
Ill St lain, Porlugal, and (b»rnuiny the order was 
foiiml inmwMMit : almo.^l eveiy wliejo in Italy, save 
in the case of six at Floremt*, the cliarge.s broke 
d«)wn. Iboi y w hi le the lai uor part of tlunr jiro- 
jioriy WiiN givf'U to llu' Ho-sjiiialler-^, tTrnl evf‘n in 
Fr;ine<‘ tho King w ;is in gicat p.irt forced by public 
opinion bi foiogo bi-; 

Tho liU-nitme ulino.-L f*>riiis ji libr.iry ; hen* we enn 
name only Kaynouani, rcL (i la Con- 

^hmtintion tit a dUtvaHtni th> (KSl.'J); AVileke, 

fw'n\rhn-hU'ilc- Ti m (If iht rrf n (.1 \ol-. 1820-33; 

iifW t‘<l. l.sOO ); Mn hi'K t, lli.st‘iirt. fit t'vaiirv ( V(»l, iii.) 
and I'rtu'l-A fA,y 'Vi (2 vul .. 1S4L 31 llavniiann, 

iif'Afiiirhtr tit A .4 tiA’ifi nit-< ti, V yv nipt lin i'rt mu tii na { Stutt. 
ISpi); T.oiM'lmr, J.a tlihfrlut f/f.s I'cmphtrs 

(1872’-, an jng«‘tii(jiis but nni>JiaMe wniK; .Mfi*/durf, 

< if Jit t lift ti fit.-: (h'fi'ii'i ill f Tt ir pt Hk rrt V (Ihillc, 

1-^77 .1 \w>i k not to Ik- tin- ltd; If. do I'liizon, Jm r>'{}le 

tift Tf mph' (I<s.>ri), tlio m( -.t n lialilo liook on thi.s part 
i of tho Mihjii't; Konfcol ^>i-liot timiih-r, hn' U iiln'iitt nt/ 

\ iitH 'ft ivpit t'-Onif ttf, (2 vols. lii ihli, 1887), tho liio:-.t 
: thon»ng!i-going of !;it* r :ipo!(i-i« .and yicrhafis tho Ix-'-t 
j u.-rk on the Mal-.j'-el ; Hans l*rul/, Hnf nit iln up nud 
I I'lift r-fnip (Its Tf m pi Utf rrt ii>i, tit Hit (j;. •rlin, I 1 S.S.S), -fhe 
; iiio-t le.on* d »>f hioiv irc»‘nt attacks upon tho orih-r, Imt 
<I )»y lalcnoii-. ;tl fcMipt-: to cinistriict a preposterous 
t.i-.e of < athan -t hf ivsy. Jlanki' ( W'rltpcscft i* kti‘, 8 'riicil, 
18.S7) follows I fanmier Ihirg^t.iii [Dtc Srhtiltl dtr Tan- 
pit/', 1S.V)) in thioKiii}; that flu* order li.'nl falii»n aw.ay 
tioiii (’hnsl.ian fairli. and ailopli d a ho<ly of secret and 
Inn-tical doct I in» , wliicii haJ originated in tin ir contact 
with Islam ui 1h»‘ bast; hut. .is I)ollinger ]K)ints out 
( A f.ntli itii •('he \t>rtrti‘!tf \ol. iii., Miinicfi, Isui ), he is 
ho-italin^' .-Old cautions, jonl inalos many ros«‘rv,'ition'-, 
uliile he w.is evidently iiot acquainted with the most 
recent viork-, on llie suliject. In J’.nKlidi there are Addi- 
^on^s exedli-nt Jfi\foru of the Kmpht.s Ttnipltirs^ thr 
'J’tntplc ( '/t n/'t h , (I iiti tht. T< ntple (2(1 ed, 18-12); llaj'e's 
niton of (ite Kntphfii Tt‘iiijifnrA ( Kdiii, 1803); 
Krou<lo’R tim e interesting fuit superficial lectures {(loot) 
If'mv/.v, J88(J; reprinted in Sjntnis/i Sforp o f tht Armatln^ 
A(*.. 1892); and esp('cially Hcmy C. Lea’s aflinirablo 
Jlisforp of the rnpoisitifiii (\ol. iii. 1888). 'J^/o T< mplavA 
'J’ rials (1888), by J. »Shal]o\v, contributes little to the 
(pie.stioii. 

Tc^liipll^ (Lat. ft lajdam ; vf, Gr. toncuoSy from 
iraitit/tiy ‘to cut oil',’ and m) ‘set. apart’), a jdaec or 
building dedicated to tlie w'or.sliiji of a god or gotF, 
and amongst most fieojdes remltMod im]>ro.ssive by 
the ijoblc.sfc aivliitecdnre and riehest adornment 
available. Tlie bistorv of (ireek t«?mj>le-building 
is largely the history of Greek Architecture, and is 
discussed at that head. »St‘e also the articles on 
Olympia, PA'UEsu.s, Athens, vVi:c. For other th.in 
Greek temples, .see Homax Aiu Hi tkctppe. Pan- , 
TiiEON, Home; India {Arrhiicrtnrc)y Padoda, ' 
Elephanta, Ellok.v ; E(;vpt (A"o1. IV. pp. 233, 
230), Ei>fi;, AntT SiMUEL, rmL^E; CiiiNA(Vol. Til. 
p. 187), Peking; liAALUKK, J’ALMvnA, Huno 
lUiDou, Teocall.1, &c., where illustrations oi 
many tyj>cs of temple will be found. 

The Temple of Jerusalem has quite excep- 
tional interest for us. AN’iien David brought the 
ark of Jehovah to Jerusalem, he jiitched a tent 

for it within Iiis citadel, and otPered saeritlees before 
it. The Temple of Isolomon vc'placed this temporary 
sanctuary, and in like manner consisted essentially 

of a chamber to contain the ark, and a court in 

front for tho xvovshippovs and their Kaorifices. This 
xvns thocoinnnin type of ancient toniples, especially 

in Pho'nicia, save that in them tlie niace of the ark 
was taken by a sacred cippus ( ‘ pillar ’ ) or im^e. ' 
It was therefore natural that the Hebrew king, 
wdiose ow n subjects were unskilled in architecture, 
sliould send to Hiram, the great temple- building 
king of Tyre, for architects and workmen, and that 
the plan and decoration of the new sanctuary closely 
followed Phamician models. The * house, ^ as w’aa 


often the case in greater temples, consisted of tw'o 
divisions — the adytum, ‘oracle,* or chamber of the 
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ark, anil an aiitccliainber, in wiiicli stocxl the table 
of Rh(>wbi'e<ail, ten candlesticka of gold, and other 
articles of sabred furniture. The former was a 
cube of 20 cubits, or 30 feet ; the antechamber liail 
the same breadth, but was 40 cubits long and 20 
high. Ill front of this again was a portico 10 cubits 
deep. Ho til the oracle and the outer chamber had 
foMing doiirs ; the inner walls were lined with 
cedar and richly overlaid with gold, the motive of the 
ornament being the Phoenician cherub and palm-tree. 
Two cherubs with outstretched wings stood in the 
adytum and formed a sort of baldachin over the ark. 
The roof was probably bigh-pitcho<l, and supported 
on wooden pillars (1 Kings, x. 12). There were 
windows, either in the gables or in a sort of 
clerestory that rose above the triple tier of small 
chambers by which the main building was encased 
on all sides except the front. Of the fa<;;ade we 
have no account, but perhajw we may conclude 
from the description of K/ekiel’s ideal temple that 
the portico was julorncd with slender turrets like 
those shown on numisniatic represcutations of the 
temple at Pajdios. In front of the jiorcli stood two 
pillars of bronze, 18 cubits liigb, with lotiis-sbapcd 
capitals. Similar free-standing pillars are .seen on 
coins in front of the temple ot Paphos, and the 
same feature reappears in other eastern temples. 
We read of an inner and an outei court; the 
former was the proper court of the temple, the 
latter was the court of the palace a.s well as of the 
sanctuary, which thus presented itself as essentially 
the royaf cliapel. Later kings of .Judah made con- 
.siderable changes in and about the temple ; thus 
Jer. xxxvi. 10 speaks of a ‘ new gate ’ in the ‘ higher 
court,’ which is perhaps the same with the ‘new 
court’ of 2 Chroii. xx. o. Solomon’s temple was 
burned by Nehuzaradaii, Nebuchadnezzar’s general, 
in the year 588 B.C. 

The Teiiiplc of Zembhahel, eom]deted in 516 K.C., 
after long elFoits and much discouragement, was 
designed, aeeonliiig to Ezra, vi. 3, to oxiieed the ohl 
in magnitude. Put wbetlior the diniensioiis there 
.specified (a breadth ainl height of 00 cubits) were 
actually attained .seems doubtful in view of Hag. 
ii. 3. In this tenijde, as in that of Herod, the 
folding-doors of tlie adytum were replaced by a veil 
or curtain ; the altar in front of the house Avas a 
great platform of .stone ; the furniture was inferior 
in splendour; the ark was wanting; and there 
was only one goldijn camllestiitk. In the course of 
time a multitude of .subordinate huilding.s grew up 
round the ‘ house,’ in accordance wit h tlie require- 
nients of a more el.'ihorate piiestly ritual. The 
circuit was forlifuMl ; and tlie approach to it from 
the higher ground on the nortli-wcst was further 
covered by a citadel, called the Acra or Baris. .\t 
the time of Pomjiey’s siege (63 B.C.) the temple 
complex was an almost impregn.ahle stronghold, 
strengthened on its weakest side ( to the north) l)y 
great towens and a ileep ditch. 

The Temple of Jlerod^ commenced by Herod the 
Great in liLs eighteenth year (a])ont January 10 
B.C.), was new from the foundations and, with 
its outer courts and surrounding colon n.adcs, 
covered double the old area. To form so large a 
level space on the bill -top of Zion enormous sub- 
structures were necessary, except along the east 
side, where the colonnade re.sted on old works 
ascribed to Solomon, and was accordingly known as 
Solomon’s porch (John, x. 23; Acts, iii. 11 ; v'. 12). 
According to Jo.seplins, the southern and eastern 
colonnades were each a stadium, or 600 feet, in 
length, anil the whole circuit of the plateau, includ- 
ing the citadel of Antonia, which stood at the 
north-west corner, and I'eplaced the Baris, was six 
stadia. The citadel, which was occupied by the 
garrison, was of course not holy ground ; but neither 
was the adjacent temple enclosure, connected with 


the Antonia by a flight of stairs, and usually calleil 
the outer court, or, by modern writers, the Court ol 
the Cientiles. Besides its portico.s or colonnades, 
tlie outer court had various buildings connected 
with the priestly service, and also contained, near 
one of the western entrances, the council chamber 
of the Sanhedrim. It was here too that the money 
changers and dealera in articles required for sacrilico 
had their tables and stalls. Towards the ci^itre of 
this teinide enclc|j|ure wa.s a quailrangular platform, 
lying cast and west — the ‘inner court,’ This, 
according to .Josephus, was surrounded on all .‘^ides 
by walls, of which the external height was 40 cuhits, 
and tlie internal 25 cubits, its floor being thus 15 
cubits above the level of the outer court. On three 
.vides it wa.s .surrounded by lligbt^s of steps ; and the 
whole was cut olF from the rest of the eiiclosuro by 
a stone balustratle, 3 cubits bigb, with pillars at 
regular intervals bearing (ireek and Latin inscrip- 
tions forbidding the alien to ])ass on ]>airi of deatii. 
The eastern wall of this inner court w.as pierced by 
one gate ; the noitli and south walls bad four each ; 
the west wall was unbroken. The eastern gate 
was excejitionally splemlid, being made of ‘Corin- 
thian brass * ami not merely overlaid like the 
others with silver ami gold. The eastern and 
smaller ]»oi tion of the inner court was walled olV 
from llie rest ami known iis the Court of the 
Women. 'IMie Inrgm* western jiortion, the Court of 
the Men (of Lraid ), stood on a somewhat bigber 
level, ami, besides liaving gales of its own on the 
north and .south, was entered from the Court of the 
Women by the large ‘ Nieaiior’ gate ; either this or 
the gate of ( ’oriiitliiau brass alrea<ly mentioned was 
the ‘ Beantifnl Gate’ of .\e,ts, iii. 2. The inner 
court was colonnaded all round, and tlieie were 
cb.anibers or ‘ treasni ies ’ against the inner wall. In 
the initldle of the (.'onrtof the Men stood the temple 
proper, again on a higher h'vel, reached by a flight 
of twelve .steps. Its giound-plan was the same as 
that of Solomon’s temple, but its lieiglit, olivioiisly 
with a view to harmony with the larger .surround- 
ings, was greater (60 cubits?), and the ])oreh was 
100 eiibit.s bioad and 100 cubits high. The ‘ holy 
place’ (as it is usually called) contained the candle- 
stick with seven lainjis, the table of sbowbread, 
and tlie altar of ineim.se ; the ‘holy of holic*s,* 
.sepal ated by an execeilingly thick anil heavy veil, 
was empty. Tn front of the fane wa.s the .stone 
altar, 50 cuhits square ami l.'li high, according to 
Joscjdiiis. Boiiml temple anil altar ran a stone 
fence, about a cubit in height, wbieb marked off 
the so-railed Court of the Ibiests from the area 
aeressible to the laity. The fane proper was com- 
pleted eighteen months after its coiiiniencenient, 
but the ‘building’ of Herod’s temple in the larger 
sense of the word was si ill in progress when our 
Lord began His ministry (John, ii. ‘20) and wa.s not 
in fact linisbeil till the procuratorsbip of Albinus 
(62-64 A.D. ). The whole was burned to the ground 
when .Jerusalem was taken by Titus (August 
70 A D. ). 

'I’liose .scbolar.s Avbo .accept .losepbus* measure- 
ments (be wrote from ineiiiory and some yeara 
after the temple bad been destroyed) necessarily 
bold that the temple enclosure^ occupied only a 
portion of the present Haram area, which measures 
about 1500 feet from north to south, with a 
breadth of some 922 feet. Others, however, regard 
Jo.seplius’ figures a.s much too small, and, broadly 
speald ng, consider that the whole of tlie Haram 
area was levelled up by lleroil. According to the 
first view, the so-called Sakhra or ‘ Dome of the 
Bock ’ fell outside the temple area, but the sup- 
porters of the second view generally accept the 
tradition according to which the Sakhra marks the 
site of the holy of holies. It can be shown, how- . 
ever, that this tradition does not go further back 
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tlian tlwj rm«n of AIhI al-Mt‘lik (091 It k 

agTt*ed on all Jiaiids that tlie south~w«‘>»t an^Ie of tiio 
Harainaroa ifltht»sontli'WG,stan;^dtJof IlfM od 's tonij»U% 
and that the line of the west wall of that area Ls 
the west wall of the temple, or of the temple* and 
Antonia. Two of tlie most impurtaiit data for the 
modem topograplier seem to be tl;e areli known as 
Robinson’s arch at tin* south west ^*orrieJ‘, and that 
known Vs ^^'iisor^.s arch, 600 ^*<*1 tn tlie noith of it ; 
they se<.‘m to correspond to the tv^i moie sontherly 
^tes on the W(?Ht mentioruMl liy .losephns, which 
&d respectively to the southern and iioilh»‘rn 
porticos of the temple entdo-iMn*. I'lte best jml;''‘S, 
sueb as Petrie, belit've that nothin;^ older Lban 
Herod is lound in the cvlarit western walls ami 
suhstriicturos. Of other sujiposed data it is to he 
ol)8crved that, if tJosejilm.^' measunMiKuiiN are 
corroet., theaieli substruetun*s on th»i south, known 
as ‘ Solomon's Staldes,’ are post, Keiodian ; cm this 
view they are he ideutilied with the snh-^itm^. 
lures of Justinian’s idmrch nientioneil by I hot^upiu'^. 
The so-called ‘ t.’oldeii (late ' in tlie ea'^tem wall of 


in France, Spain, and HoUantl, nioiTicd Dorothy in 
January 1655, Jived some years in studious retire- 
ment in Ireland, ami was rctnmed for Carlow ti> 
the convention parliament at Dublin in 1600. 
Three years later be set tied liimlly in EtiLdand ; in 
I 166.5 was sent on a secret mission to the Ilibhop of 
! Munster; timi on his return was create*! a baronet 
j and ap[)oinled ji'^iderit at the court of Brussels. 
His most important dijdmnatic success won the 
famous fi(*aly »>f UitiS, known as the Triple 
Alliance, l>y whicli Kn;^laml, IJollaml, and S>ve«en 
unilc<l to ciirh the ambitious sc*lif nie< of France, 
j Tills iie^^otiation M'as ui’cohiplislnMl in Jivii days, in 
Coll junction willi tin* Dnlcli slalesniaii D« 

W itt, but was rf‘mleri*«l \ain ibioiieb tlie treachery 
of (‘hail'*- II. in the secvr*t d'lCMty of Dover (1670). 
'rcMipl** al-.o took pail in the con^^ness of Aix-la- 
t'lmpcJh; (May I06S), mi)« 1 soon afiei- was apoointisl 
andv.-L'-vador at tbe lie h;ui his .share* in 

tin* lunir conf.^rcs‘; at and was recalled in 

. I line 1671 a fe\\ months bofon* tlie be;dnning of 
the "djamcfiil w'.'u' ]»elwci‘n I'hie'l.irid and Holifind. 


tlie Haram area is cert ai III N po^t HtModiam 

Soc J>o Vo*;nc, hr Ttn^fJr dr J'rn''alri)} ( 1.S6D : D r- 
(fusson, Tkc T» of thr Jfns { l.s7i^ t, 'I’limj)]), 

Jei'osoltoi (1S.5.5|; thi' pul>!i. atbm-? c»f tiu' J’.ili '■t ic* 
Exploration Fimd ; and tin* miportant art.. ‘‘Ttmiplr’ oy 
Uobcrt.soii Siintli in tin* I'ltru, Ih'if. ; al o Scimr* !*, ait. 
‘Temple’ in IJielnn’s />"'</. 0'</, /■ / »Sve aiao ihc 

article JKur.SALK.M, Vo!, \ 1. p. 

Tciliplo. See LnN'> OF ( UI’KI, ThMFl.AKS. 

Teili|iU% FnFd»Ki:i( K ( Iv-M IbO-J), iiom IS‘»6 
ArcbhiNlio[» of ( 5inti‘rbui\v, w n liorn the '-on of 
an otlieer, a( LeiiUn'- in tin.* Ionian Dlamh. Me 
was e<lucate<l at d’ivi'ilon and al IJalhol ('idlc-e, 
O.xford, where in IS 1*2 lie j^radimted iloubh* (ii.-t, 
ami was snlisc'ijneiit ly h'lbov and tutor of Ins 
colIc;j(e, Siicce.ssivoly principal of Kiieller Hall 
Trainin^j; (.’oll<*;,^e, inspector of schools, and head 
uia.sler of Ku;;l>v, lie hecame consjiiciious in the 
theoloLfical woiM in 1S60 as author of the his(, of 
the l^lsstnfs and lurmrs (q.v.). In 1S6S 70 In' 
supporteil the ilise.slabli.slnm'iit of the liish ('liurch, 
and w'a.s in 1809 consi^craled Bishop of K\«‘l<*i— a 
Broad (’hurch sueco.ssor to tla^ Hi^h (1iur<h Dr 
PhillpottH (q.v.) — in sjdte of stroni; clerical opposi- 
tion. He proved an admirahle administrator, ami 
in 1885 >va.s jiromuled to the .sec of London. His 
Scrnions prettched itt Ihtrfhtf CImpef appeared in 
18(31 ; lie Avas Bampton l<*(*tiirer in 1SS4, ami ha.s 
taken an active part in teni]ierance reform. 

Teniple, Brni.vnn CuF.xvrrLic, K.vkl (1711- 

79), elder brother of (leoijea firenvillo (q.v.), is 
mainly knowni as havin;^ Bom 1752 to 1701 lield 
olfice under the ehler Pitt, who Inul married his 
sister; as havin^ bitterly ojiposed Buie; and as 
liavin;^ broken with Pitt (Cliatliam) on tlie que.s- 
tion ()f the Stamp A<’t in J7(i0, soon after wliich 
time he coaseil to take any promiiiejit part in 
public afl'airs. 

Tompley Sin William, diplomatist and essay- 
writer, was the oldest son ot Sir Joliii Temple, 
Ma.stei* of the Rolls in Ireland, and of Mary 
Hammond, .si.ster of the w ell-known royalist divine, 
and was born at^ Bhickfriai-s in Lomloii in 1028. 
He studied tw'o years at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, where he had Cud worth for his tutor, but 
at nineteen went abroad on his travels, falling in 
love with Dorothy O.sborne (1627-95) in the Isle of 
Wight on his way to France. His ow*n father sat 
for Chichester in the Long Parliament, while Sir 
Peter Osborne was governor of Ouemsey and a 
strong royalist, and naturally dislike<l the_ match. 
But tlie lovera were constant in their affection, and 
their seven years of separation gave opportunity 
» for those delightful lettei*s of Dorotliy*s, the charm 
of which defies the touch of time. Temple travelled 


’rmiiplc cmlf'l the will, and, after d«*clining both 
’ tin* i*fnha‘<‘<\ to ntid tin* s(‘ciT‘t.aiyship (*f 

w*air a^ain amba.'-.-ador to Holland. In 1677 
b • a- -i, 1 ill biiiiLiirii; about tlie mai'riage of llic 
Pi iiicc of < lianur* w iili (lie Prifjc<*ss Alary. Charles 
; II. in vain oilcn d Idm ayniin tin* secretaryshij) of 
stale; and in lie* I’onfusiori of the Po]»i'-h l*lot 
, ac(*i‘pU‘'l bi'- pi<)po-e«l coii'-l i till ional remedy of a 
i refoiimsl pii' N *‘oiim il of iliiity jiersons, by whose 
I delih.-ration.s Lo lie guided in all puldic uil’airs. As 
! mi;:hl have Imtu foreseen, so numeious a council, 

‘ nndiT such an nnpiincipled .'-;ovcrf‘i;*ri a.s (‘Inirhs 
II., ami in times su<*h liejee f.ieiioii and widtf- 
: spji*ad <‘oirnpti()n, j)io\e»l an utter failure. Fur 
j .*-0010 little lime an innei- (‘uniioil of four— d’em]>le, 
j Halifax, F.''''(-.\, and Sunderland — attempted to 
i c‘ontrtd jnildii* bii.vines*-, bill "J’enijde, who wjus ten) 

■ Iione'-t Jur liis. fellow soon felt biin.'^elf being onsletl 
, even from this, and it*tiied lo bis villa al Sheen, 

' where lie livc'd till lOsik tlien*after at Moor l*aik 
in Surrey. 

When the Revolution ])laced William TIT. on tlie 
throm* 'Femple was again ollen^d tlu? .secretaiysliij) 
of stall*, but again refused. His son, the .sole .sur- 
\i\air of se\'en cliildren, wa.s ma<Ie .secretaiy for 
w'ar, Init a week after drowned hini.self in llie 
! 'Tliames, Ids mind iK^ing un.ible to hear the burden 
of responsibility'. The remainder of Jiis days 
Temple gave to lettei-s and to gardening. Tlie 
king occasionally consulted liim, and timing great 
j>art of this period he had w ith him as his secretaiy 
young Jomilhaii Swift, who regarded his stately 
self-complacent j>atron wdth more fear tlian affee- 
lion, hut ultimately hecame his literaiy executor. 
Temple «lietl at Moor Park, January 27^ 1699, and 
w'as buried beside his wdfe in Westminster Abbey, 
his heart beneatli the sun-dial at Moor Park. 

As a WTitcr Temple is now kiiow'n chielly' by bis 
historical J/ct/tott\f (1691, 1709) and his Jl//sce//cr7tca 
(1679, 1692), a collection of essays on various sul>- 
jects — government, trade, gardening, heroic virtui*, 
poetry. The second ]>art contains the cssay'^ ‘ Upon 
the Ancient and Moilern Learning,* which openeil 
the famous controversy on the Letters of I’hn laris. 
Temple lii\s been considered one of the refornieis 
of English style —‘the first writer,* say^s Dr John- 
son, ‘Who gave cadence to English "prose. ’ H is 
style weal’s a .singnlarly modern air, and is smooth, 
flowing, and agreeable. ‘ What can be moi e 
pleasant,* sa,ys (’liarles Lamb, ‘than the way' in 
wdiicli the retired statc.snian peeps out in his cs.‘<ays, 
penned in his delightful retreat at Slieen? They 
scent of Nimeguen anti tlie Hague. Scarce an 
authority is quoted under an ambassador. * Teinplc's 
pretensions to learning are merely amusing, and 
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he haft little real weight as a political writer, but 
he expatiates very pleasantly on foreign travel ami 
country life, on Howers ami fruits, on parterres, 
terrace- walks, and fountains. Ilis epicurean teni- 
peraimnit is happily and characteristically dis- 
played in the last words of his last essay : ‘ When 
all is done human life is at the greatest and best 
but like a fro ward child, that must be played with 
and humoured a little to keep it quiet till it falls 
a.'^leep, and then the care is over.* 

His collected works fill 4 vols. ( 1814). The older Lives 
by Boyer, Swift, and Temple’s sister, Lady (jilFard, were 
superseded by the elaborate Memoirs by Thomas Peregrine 
Courtenay ( 2 vols. 1830 ), reviewed by Macaulay in a well- 
krtown and brilliant essay. TJie Letters of Dorothy 
Osborne, seventy-one in number, written during the last 
two years of their seven years’ courtship, mostly from 
Ciiioksands in Bedfordshire, were admirably edited by 
E. A. Parry (18SS). 

Teillllle Bai% a London gateway, dividing 
Fleet Street from the Strand, the City from the 
fthire. Rebuilt after the Great Fire by Wren in 
1669-73 at a cost of £1398, it was removed in 1878- 
79, {iml re-erected in 'Fheobahls Park, Cheshunt, 
in 1888. Its site is marked by a meniorifil, sur- 
mounted by an amazing grillin, and erected in 1880 
at a cost of £11,550. 

TeillpllMnOPO, a town of County Tipperary, 
Mdiich takes its name fnnii a commandery of the 
Knights Tcnqdar.s, and is situated on the river 
Suir, 8 miles N. of Thurles by rail ; pop. *2774. 

Temple Society, a body of German Christians 
who wait for the second coming of ( ’lirist. They 
8<q)arated from the church in WiirU^mherg and 
formed a separate sect ; and many of them settled 
in Palestine in 1868, where they now liave colonies 
at Haifa (q.v. ), Jaira, Sarona, and near Jerusalem, 
distinguished for industry, enterprise, and snece.ss. 
There may be about 5000 in all of the eommunity, 
of whom about 1300 are in Palestine. 

Tciiiiioral Power, See Poi»e. 

Tenacity is that property of matter l>y ’which 
it resists being pulled asunder. Liejuids ami gases 
have no tenacity. Tn tecdmical language, the ten- 
acity of a substance is the greatest longitudinal 
stress that it can hear without Ixung lorn asunder. 
For example, steel bars liaN c a tenacity of between 
50 and 60 tons weight per .square inch, whereas 
oak has a tenacity of not quite 7. With regard 
1,0 metals it is found that forging and wire-draw- 
ing increase their tenacity. »See Strencjtii of 
Materials. 

Tenant, in English law, mean.s a person who 
holds land under another; the jiayiiients and 
services Avhich lie owes to his sunerior constitute 
hift tenure. Inasiiiueh as all land is held of the 
crown, no subject can he more than a tenant of 
land ; even he who is practically absolute owner i.s 
described in legal language as tenant in fee .simple. 
Tlie estates in land known to the early law were of 
two kinds ; a man might he tenant for his own life 
(under the crown or under a subject lord), or he 
might be tenant in fee, that is, be might hold to 
him and his heirs : both these estcates were free- 
holds— i.e. estates worthy the acceptance of a free 
man. The statute De Donis, passeu in 1285, intro- 
duced the tenant in fee tail — i.e. a fee tnilU, cut 
down or restricted to heirs of the body of the 
tenant ; see article E.vtail. A person who held 
for the life of another was called tenant piir autre 
vie; this Avas a freehold interest, considered less 
certain than the interest of one Avbo held for his 
OAvn life. To prevent fraud, it is provided by 
statute that a pci-son holding pur autre vie may be 
required to produce the person for Avhose life be 
holds. A tenant for his own life, or for the life of 
another, is a limited owner ; he may not do any 


act Avliich impairs the value of the iiiheriUiiice ; lie 
may not, e.g., open mines or cut timlier ; nor may 
he dispose of the land to the prejudice of Ins 
successors. But the iiOAver to Avork mines, to grant 
long leases, and even to mortgage or sell the land 
Avas frequently conferred on limitetl oAvners by 
settlements, and similar imAveis are noAv conbuTed 
by statute, and especiall^^ by the Settletl Land Act 
of 1882. As the protection of the courts Avas 
extendetl to persqns occupying land under tenants 
in fee or for life, they also came to be called 
tenants. Thus, a farmer hohlin«j land for a fixed 
term aajis a tenant for years: if he held at the 

E leasuro of his landlord he A\*as a tenant at will, 
lit if the landlord .accepted .annual rent from him 
this Avas enough to make him \cnant from year to 
year ; he could not then be turned out Avitliout the 
reasonable notice required by laAV. When land was 
held by Iavo or more persons jointly, Avith benefit 
of .survivorship, tliey Avere called joint-tenants. If 
they held the same inoperty, their interests being 
separate and distinct, they Avere tenants in common. 
On the de.ath of a tenant in common his share goes 
not to the survivors, but to bis own heir or executor. 
A joint-tenant or a tenant in common may protect 
himself against Avaste or .alienation of the property 
by any of his co-owners ; he may also, according to 
modern statutes, compel a severance of the property. 
In this connection the AA'ord t(*nant is used Avith 
a certain laxity, for Ave speak of joint- tenants 
or tenants in common of money, &c., although 
personal property is not, strictly speaking, a 
subject of tenure. In popular language, tenant 
usually means a person hoUling land or house 
property for a term of years, or from year to year, 
under a contract Avith the oAViier. See Tenure, 
li.VNDLORi), and Land Laws. For an explanation 
of the connection belAveen tenure and ownership, 
see Williams’ Law of Real Property ed. 1887 ). 

Ton a.sscr fill {Ta-ncng-tha-ri), acquired by 
Britain after the Avar in 1825, the southernmost 
division of Burma (q.v.), is a long narrow strip 
of territory betAveen the sea .and the mountains of 
the Siamese frontier. Area, 46,.59() sq. ni. ; pop. 

( 1881 ) 8*25,741 ; ( 1901 ) 1, 137,780. There are seven 
ilistvicts— -the town of Maiilmain, Tauiig-ngu, 
SeliAvc-gyin, Sahven, Amherst, Tavoy, and JVIergui ; 
the chief toAvns being Maulmain, Taung-iifoi, anil 
Tavoy. The town of Tenasserim, Avhich had, flirough 
AA'ars and other misfortunes, sunk to be in 1881 a 
village of only 577 inhabitants, stands 33 miles 
from the se.a at the jnnetion of the Great and Little 
Tenasserim rivers, the former of AvliicJi lias a total 
course of about 400 miles. 

Tcilbliry» a market-toAvn of Worcestershire, 
on the Teme, 22 miles NW. of Worcester. It has 
a .spa, discovered in 18.39, and St Michael’s College, 
founded in 1855 by the Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseiey 
(q.v.). Pop. 2000. 

Tenby, a thriving Avatering place of Pembroke- 
shire, South Wales, 94 miles E. of Pembroke and 
276 W. of London, is finely seated on a rocky head- 
land overlooking Carniarthen Bay. The Cymric 
Din-bach y Pys^od (‘fishy little fortress*), it Avas 
one of the Flemish colonies planted by Henry I. in 
IViiibrokeshiro, and retains a long stretch of its 
ancient Avails, fttrengthened by Queen Elizabeth in 
1.588, and a fragment of a castle, whence in 1471 
the future Henry VII. escaped to Brittany. Its 
mild climate, fine level sands, and capital bathing 
have been the making of the place, Avliich has an 
interesting Gothic church (12.50) Avith a spire 152 
feet high, a colossal marble statue of the Prince 
Consort ( 1865), and a fort ( 1868) on St Catherine’s 
Island. It is an ancient iiuinicinat borough, and 
with Pembroke (q.v.) and five otlier towns returns , 
one inenilier to parliament. Pop. (1861) 2982; 
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(1901) 4400 — innoli inormsf-O flnriTijjj the fteason, 
which la^stH from June lo Oclohcr. 

See P. H. Oosse’rt Ti nhy ; a Scuitiilr //o/iV A/ y ( I HoO ) ; 
Mrs Hall’s Ilialoru of 7\nbt/ (:Jtl ed. l{S7J);and also 
Cross’s Life of Ocotye Klioty undrr dafco 

Tl^licll (7V///vf), a of lislif's of the Tarp 

family (Ey]*riiiida* ), rejuesentHd h\ a siiiL'Ui simmup-', 
7'lririt tutlijaria. The lliielv body is eover«‘d with 
small seales and ahuud;ml nnieiis ; t lieie is a shoil 
barbel at (*ach 8hle of tie* nu)ntli# tin* pliaiyn;^*'a] 
teeth are in a single row and .sliglitly hooked, 'i'lie 
tench lives in Jakes ami livers in Fram-e, < Ierman>, 
Austria, ainl more rarely in Kngland, nsinilly in 
muddy waters. It is of a deep yellowFli-lnovvii 
colour, more rarely gohlen or gieenisJi. Insiaiieew 



Tench (7’<ara Tnhjaritt), 

have occurred of its altjuning a length of almost 
three feet, hut a tench of half tliat length is nnuMi- 
nlly large. It is very lenaeioiis of life, and, like 
the carp, can he conv(*y<'<l (o a <{i>(ance ;rliv<^ in vv(‘t 
inos.s. It .•^pa\vns in May and ,) iiiie, de]M>siting its 
spawn among jopiatic plants. The ova are, very 
small and very iiiimeroiis. In the winter the lisli 
remains doi iiiant in the mud. 'I’lie lle^h is .soft and 
insipid, excej»t wlien it is very well fed, when it 
heeomes delicate and ])leasaiit. It is commonly 
placed in ]Hinds along with carp. Angling for 
tench resembles angling for carp. 

TeiirilU Madamk DK (C’laudine Alexandrine 
(riiei’in), a clever waiter Imt worthless woman, w.as 
born at (irenohle in 1681, and entered tlie reli- 
gious life, but soon found its restraints intolerable. 
Finally, in 1714, she came to Paris, where her wit 
and beauty soon attr.‘icte<l to her a crow<l of lovers, 
among them personages so great as the Itegentaml 
Cardinal Dubois. She had much political inlluence, 
was a bitter enemy of the Jansenists, enriched her- 
self, and helped the fortunes of her brother the 
Cardinal Pierre Ciieriri de Tencin (1680 1758). 
But her importance died with the regent and the 
cardinal in 1723. Tn 1726 she lay a short time in 
the Bastille, after the tragic scaiulal caused by one 
of her lovers shooting himself in her house. Her 
later life w'as more decorous, and her salon became 
one of the most popular in Paris. She died 4th 
December 1749. One of her oldest lovers wiis 
Fontenelle ; D’Alembert >vas one of her children. 
Her romances, AUmoires dii Comte de Commiufjes 
( 1735), Le SUge de Calais ( 1739), and Lcs Malheur s 
de V Amour (1747), Jthow taste, pa.ssion, and stylo, 
with all the 18th*centiiry limitations. They 
resemble the romances of Madame de La Fayette 
in many points, but they lack the peculiar charm 
that lives in everything written by that admirable 
woman. Madame de Tencin’s Corresjiondance wdth 
her brother appeared at Paris in 1790 ; the Lettres 
au Due de Eimelicu in 1806. See Barth^lemy’s 
moires Secrets de Mnie, de Tencin (Grenoble, 1790), 

Tender* as a legal term, means the formal 
offer to perform some obligation incumbent on the 
person tendering. It is most frequently used in 


reference to tlie payment of money winch is due. 
\Vhcncv«*r a leiniei of ihc debt is properly made 
the legal eonsenuenee this, that if the money is 
iefuse<l tlie creoitor will have to pay the <;os|s of 
any action he may bring lo roeover it, and cannot 
claim interest afterw aid^.. In ca^e such an action 
ir. bronglila, tb(} del>t.«»r has nothing lo do but to 
jdcad tliat- be thily terwh-red tbe money, and if be 
i I ben j».av into e<mrt tlie sum wbieli he had formerlv 
, t(*ndered ilje oilier parly must sij>p lh(i action, or 
, coiitinm* it at his own ri-k. in <irdei, lio\v<'\er, 

; tli.iL ;i. lender should have tin* above* r fr#*et . it ninst 
! Ii.'tve been <lnly made tiiat is to say, it innsl liave 
' l)een 7 iiade wjMioiit imposing any condilimis on (he 
■ eiedilor, a.nd at tlie jiropej- tine* and plact*. T’be 
tender musi be in nnnn'y. and not l»y bill of 
t*\eliaiige ; biif, Hauls of laigland notes are .m. good 
tender for all sum.'-^ al»ove X*r>. If the del»t is bevond 
40 , it onglit- to be* in gelil, so fai' as it gties. 

, ^I’hoiigb <iiiier bank noifs than IJank of I’higland 
noil's are often lemieied, the eiedilor is not lionnd 
I to aeeept tla'in ; imt it he take them willioal any 
I .specitie objeetion, tlien it will be a snJlieient dis- 
j charge. 'The gnld coinage of eohmies may he m.'ide 
I current by proelaiiia I ion ; and so might bneigTi 
I eiiin. A teinler of a larg(*r sum tlian is dm' is 
I gooil, but the debtor may niil n'ljuire change to ho 
! given. Xor nmst an\ condition he aiim'ved to the 
leiMh*!', not even tin' (’onditiori of giving a stanijierl 
ri‘e<‘ij>l ; hut a jierson receiving ]>a v inent is hound 
to till uj) a stamjied recei]»ton its being tf'iidercd to 
him, and to ])a,\ the stanij) ; and his refusal suhje<‘is 
iiini to a penalty of .610. .\ lender of ]ia\ inent 

must, ill gem'ra.1, ho made to the creditor at the 
jdacc he has indicated, .ind it is tin? diit.v of the 
debtor to liiul out and )>ay the creditor. It is, 

: liow'evor, enon;.'li that a tenant bo ready to pay the 
i rent on tlie ]nemises at tlie time it is due, it being 
' the lamllord's duly to send or call for it, for the 
land is the jnoper debtor, and that is the plai'e to 
make* demand in the lirst instance. See lloscoe, 
Kriiletivi'. at S isl Vrius, la Scotland, Bank of 
England notes are mil legal tender. In the LTiited 
States all the gold coins are good ; and also the 
.silver dollar for any amount, when the contrary is 
not expressly stated in the contract. Smaller silver 
coins are good up to ten dollars. L’nited Stall's 
notes are legal tender for all debts save duties on 
imports and interest on the public debt. Foreign 
coins are Jiot legal tender. 

Teillloil* the w hite librous tissue reaching from 
the end of a iniiscle to hone or some other struc- 
ture which is to serve as a lixed attachment for 
it, or Avhicli it is intended to move. Tendons have 
been divided into ( I ) Funicular^ or rope-like, ns 
the long tendon of the bleeps muscle of the arm ; 
(2) Fitsrirular^ as the short tendon of that muscle, 
ami as the great majority of tendons generally ; 
ami (3) Apoucurotic or tendinous expansions, some- 
timcB of considerable extent, and serviceable in 
Btrengthening the wnilla of cavities, as, for example, 
the tendons of the abdominal muscles. The tendons 
commence by separate fa.scicles from the end of each 
muscular lil)re, and they similarly terminate h^' 
separate fa.scicles in distinct depressions in the 
bones, besides being closely incorjiorated wdth the 
periosteum. Tn .some birds wlicKse tendons are 
mack the periosteum is black also. If a tendon i.s 
ruptured by an accident, or divided by the surgeon 
(tenotomy), the two ends, if not too W separated, 
unite with extreme readine.ss, by the formation of 
intervening plastic material, wliicli soon acquires 
great tirniness. The tendons most frequently 
ruptured are the Achilles Tendon (q.v.) and the 
tendons of the rectus femoris and the triceps humeri. 

Amongst the disea.ses of tendons ai*e ijijlammn- 
tion and one of the forms of Wlntlow (q.v.) known 
as Paronychia gravis^ or tendinous whitlow ^ in 
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whicli ‘ the tendons and their sheaths in the finger 
and hand are the seat of a severe and often most 
destruetivo inflammation, which, though often con- 
lineal to one linger, not unfrequeiitly extends to tlie 
hand and arm, attacking not only the tendons and 
softer j)arts, hut exposin^j the hones, and dis- 
organising tlio joints^ ( llmnics). A pcrinammtly 
hent linger, from adhesion of the tendon to its 
slieath, is a common result in sevpre cases of whit- 
low of this kind. Tendons may also he inllamed 
os the result of gout or rheumatism, anil not very 
nnfrequently they arc the seat of syphilitic en- 
largements or other tumours. Fibrous tumours and 
small cartilaginous enlargements are often found in 
tendons. 

Teiicbra*. See Good Fur day. 

Teiiedos Aflu)^ a Turkish island in 

the /Kgean Sea, off the Troad, and 12 miles S. of 
the entrance to the Dardanelles. It is 8 miles long 
and 2 to 4 hroail, and is rocky, but not unprod ac- 
tive, with 7000 inhahitanta. Tenc<lo is the chief 
town. Opposite Tenedos is Besika Bay (q.v.). 

Tenerife, Peak of, or Pico de Teide, a 
famous dormant volcano, the highest summit in 
tlie Canary Islands (q.v.), stands in the south-west 
of the island of Tenerife, and is 12,200 feet above 
sea-level. The lower slopes of the mountain are 
covered with forests, or laid out in extensive 
meadows, yielding rich grass ; hut the uj>j»er 
ridges and the Peak, properly so called, are wihl, 
barren, and nigged in ap]»earance. The Peak 
El Piton and ita two interior neighbours, the 
Montana Blanco and Cluihorra (1)880 f(3et), rise 
from a rugged circular plain of lava debris and 
pumice, 7000 feet above sea-level, about 8 miles 
in diameter, and fence<l in by an almost perpen- 
dicular wall of rock. From tins crevices sulnlmrous 
vapours are constantly exhaling. The wall of the 
crater at the top is formed of broken and jaggeil 
porphyritic lava rocks, is elliptical, 300 #eet in 
diameter, and 70 deep. The colour of the whole is 
white. There is an ice cave at an altitude of 
11,000 feet. The Peak can be seen more than 
100 miles olF. In 1795 and 1798 there was volcanic 
activity here. 

See Teneriffy hy C. Pi.izzi Smyth (1858), who made 
a series of experiments here ; Olivia 31. Stono ( wlio 
ascended the peak), Tenerife and its Six Satellites 
(new ed. 1889) ; G. W. Stiettell, Tenerife (1890). 

TeiiesillUS (Gr. tcinein, ‘to strain') is the 
term applie<l in Medicine to a straining and pain- 
ful ellbrt to relieve the bowels when no ra'cal i 
matter is present in the rectum ; tlie effort being 
excited by some adjacent source of irritation. 
It is a common symptom in <lysentery, irritation 
of the bladder, stricture of the urethra, &c. 

Teniers, David, the EMer, a Flemisli master, 
was born at Antwerp in 1582. A pupil of Elsheimer 
at Koine and Uiibcns at Antwerp, lie was admitted 
to tlie painters* guild of St Luke in Ins native 
city, and died there on 29th July 1649. Ilis 
subjects are in general homely, tiic inlerions of 
public- houses, rustic games, weddings, and the 
like ; hut they are full of reality, charm of colour, 
and liappy ease of composition. — David Tenikus, 
the Younger, son of tlie preceding, was horn at 
Antwerp, Ifith December 1610. lie received his 
first hissons from his father, and the influence of liis 
own contemporary, Adrian Brouwer, is strongly 
niarked on his earlier work. He rose quickly to 
distinction, enjoying the favour and friendship of 
the Archduke Leopold William, Don Juan, bastard 
son of Philip TV. of Austria, the Prince of Orange, 
the Bishop of Ghent, and other dignitaries. His 
first wife was a daughter of the painter Breughel. 
He was admitted ‘ master’ of the guild of St Luke 
in 1632, and in 1644 was elected its president by 


the common council of Antwerp ; in 1647 he took 
up his abode at Brussels, where he died, 25th 
April 1690. Of his pictures John Smith in his 
Ctttalofjne Eatsonnd enumerates no fewer than 
seven hundred. They possess, but in superlative 
degree, the qualities that mark his father’s work. 
In the tone of his skies, the drawing of his trees, 
the animation and grouping of his figure;^, we see 
everywhere the presence of a richer, finer, more 
observant and rmoro imaginative genius. None 
1ms realised more richly the charm of joyous 
open-air life. His scriptural subjects alone* are 
unsatisfactory. 

Sec also Kuglcr’s TTandbeok to the German, Flemish, 
and iJnteh Schools^ remodelled by Waagen, rewritten by 
Crowe (1874). 

Tcilisoil* Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born at (-ottenham in Cambridgeshin*, 29tli 
September 1636, stmlied at Corpus (.’hrlsti in Cam- 
britlge, and after holding several cures was made 
Bishop of Lineidn by William 111. in 1691, ami 
primate of all England three years later. He was 
a favourite at court, held many important state 
ollices, and attendeil 31ary and William on their 
death-beds. He crowned Qiietm Anne and George 
L, being a strong supporter of the Hanoverian 
succession, and dletl J4lh December 1715. His 
works comprised soine anti-papal tracts, sermoii.s, 
and a criticism of Hobbes. 

Teilliailf, AVh.liam, the author of A nsfer Fair, 

\ Av.as born May 15, 1784, at Anstrutber in Fife. A 
cripple almost from liis birth, he naturall.y took to 
reading, ami in 1799 went to the niiiveisity of St 
Andrews, but uas compelled t<» leave after two 
years to act as clerk to bis brother, a corn-dealer. 
Tlie business soon failed, and in 1813 Tennant was 
fain to accept the situation of parish seboolniaster 
at Diiriiiio, near 8t Andrews, witli a salary of i)40 
a year. The year before be had pnblisljed his 
Anstcr Fair, a i>oem of niucdi s]>rightliness and 
humour, notable as tlie first attempt to naturalise 
ill our language tlie gay otinra rima of the Italians 
-- soon after to be adopted with splendid success by 
Byron in bis Bejtjio and Don Juan, A highly 
laudatory notice of the poem appeared in the Edin- 
hnnjh llericio in 1 814, from tlie pen of the then 
omnipotent Jeflre.v. In 1816 Tennant hecanie a 
teacher at Lasswade near Kdinburgli, whence three 
years later he was transferred to a mastership in 
Dollar Academy. Ilis attainments as a linguist 
were extraordinary, and in 1835 he was appointed 
by the crown to the chair of Oriental Languages 
in the university of St Andrews. He dieil near 
Dollar, 15th February 1848. Tennant never 
eipuilied bis first poem, although there was no 
little merit buried with the Theme q/* /’//<?( 1 822 ), 
Paj)istr]f Stormed (1827), and even the dramas of 
Cardinal VicaUm (1823) and John. Ikdiol (1825). 
See the memoir by Matthew Conolly (1861). 

Teniieiiiaiill, Wilhelm Gottlieb, historian 
of phiJo.sophy ( 1761-1819), lectured at Jena, became 
professor at 31arburg in 1 804, and wrote, from the 
Kantian point of view, a Ocsrhichte der rhilosophtc 
(vols. i.-xi. 1798 1819), and a sliortcr history 
(1812), translated as a JTeontfd of the History of 
Philosophy (1852), long a text-bo(d^ in Britain. 

Tennent, Sib James Emerson, born in Belfast 
in 1804, .studied at Dublin, and after practising at 
the bar was sent to parliament in 1832. He first 
supported Earl Grey and then Peel, and was 
.secretary successively to the Indian Board, to tlie 
government of Ceylon, to the Poor-law Board, 
and to the Board of Trade. He was made a baronet 
on his resignation of the last post in 1867, and 
died in Lomlon, 6th Marcli 1869. He is liest known 
for his great work on Ceylon (1869) and books of 
travels in Greece and Belgium. 
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oTio <»f tlif* roTitml sotjtlw'm | arc w*a(**ly t-rlohialod. Sfvoral famous fuiuoral 

of tlm Amerioau I'nioii, tlio fwonty ninth in an'a : ^piingM are tin* nvun ts of invaluls. Tlie soils of 
aiitl foiirteoTith in population, is ooi-w-Ki.t ihw in i .s ! llio state are hurih*, ami tlm forests of hanl-wooil 
situaUsI ill the iMississippi V'all«.*y >»>■ .» r. i.ijii.inc-uu ! tinilier eon'^^ilutt‘ a nat uraJ sourre of wealth, 

in 3/5'’- —.SG' .SO' N. lat. arnl SI" 37' — .muv. j 'Phe elimafe is mil'l aiul «h‘IiMhtfuI, hut marked 

90*’ 28' \V. ion|[^. On the N. .ar(» ami ICen- I hy varie'ty, whi<*h i'^<llle to ninoeroU ' causes arisintj 

tucky, on th»! K. is North (’arolina, (in ilui S. ai(‘ ' foun ;ieo‘^i‘apljiraI jiosiriou arni topography. The 
Oeorgia^ Alahama. aiul Mississippi, and oji ilie \V. ■ average lengtli of tiuH* hctw ecu Killing frosts is 
tlie iSl is.sissip[ii River scjvarales it from Arkansas 2ti0 4la\s. Jlcrhage is ofooi eioeu througliont the 
and Alissonri. Its mean lenglli ^ 3sr» miles, its ‘ year, and cat lie gern'rally gi a/e duiincr the winter 
mean width lOO miles; atca, 12,<‘.V) srp m. I months. 'I'he r.ainlall is ample, amounting to an 
Tolitieally the, slal<Ms into I'.a.-t, Middhy .. a\ 'uaue of 7>4 im'lu s. 'I'he diainage of the slate is 

and AV(‘st 'rennessee, and these si'ctions ma.y i nil imatelv ieeeiv<‘d hy I In* AI i -sis^ijipi. ’| Im* ("um* 
rmhdy serve as natural liixi^ionsin dcserihiiig its | herlaiid iliver. whieli enicis ih<* stat(‘ fiom Ken- 
surface and physical eha rai*l ni^-t though the ! tmdvV, Howsalnmf, l.'.Oinile'^ tlirtmgh the muihern 
variedly presented in topogi atdiv, geology, ‘oil, | central pail and then leouiteis Kentucky. The 
climate, and the liahil/-* ami occnji.it ioim of ih(i ! Teriiie>si*c (sou miles;, [lie largest allluent of tin* 
peojile reine'-ents liie conc^porniing P'alun's <,f < diio, foiin^al hyihc union of the t'lincli and tie' 

the stages hy vvliicli it is Imidereil. I'.a U Ten- : lf(d'>fon, leaves t In- st at (? and ’etnrns to it is has 
nessei* ('\l<uids from the Pnalva and Sm«dvy Monri- . alit^ady Keen de^oiln'd. 

tains, which toJin lln^ houmlaiv ot the _ Agjienllnie Inm hccji ami still is tin* hading 

.stat{», to tin.* crest of tin* t’umheiland rial4‘au. ; indu'tiv, hut tin* mining of coal and iion and 
It contains some of the gM'aiev.1 lidges of tin* immutaelniing an* rapidly growing interests. All 
A]>])alaelMans, nnd a honnds in magnilieeiil semierv. ‘ the cm^-ah and fniilsof (he* 1 (.‘iii]i4 ra.U* /oin* tlourisli 
l{(*twe(*n tin* ea.steiu ri<lL;e-, ami the pl.-iteaii ! in d'emn^-.-ee. d’lie staple eiops aie com, cotton, 
si rel(*hes a va.!ley region a hoii I imi mil* s in v\ hit li, ^ In-mp, loliaeco. am! pea-nuts. 'J'ln* pi iiieipal <'<ii t ori 
hrokim hy miimr **le\ at iems and d< ]nes^ ion d’liis disiiiels an* in tin* south western eoiufU’ of tlie 
valley slopes gr.ulnaHy from tin* nortli lowar*! tin* stateaml in tin* sont h(‘in jiart of ihec'eiitral hasin. 
soiitli, and has an av<nage elevation of ahoui louu ! Stock-i aising is (‘\ leii'U el\- canic’d on. 'Pin* pro- 
f<‘et. Along its western 4‘dge the ])]ate'ui i isi's in | duction <»{ pig ijon has gieatly incieased, and the 
a hohl nail from lUO to 2h0 Jeet liigii. 'Pin} tahh*- i mini l»er of fai'toi ies fi n 4‘mido\ ing 1 he ja\\ matmaal 
land lias a hi<iad Hat top eo\’ered in places, e-p<*- | in the mamifaeinie of ina.eliim‘iy. ngiienltnral 
cially toward the north, vvith fin* siipenm[>o-(Nl • iinplenn*nls, I'v-e. has lieiui pioporiionately aug- 
ridgos and pr^iks of tin* thiinherlaml Monnlaiim. ' nienled. TIh'h.* tuf* also many eottoii, wooll<*n, 
Its westi’rn edge has a ragged contour imiehed h\ , Hour, and i>a pm* mills, h<‘sides tohaeeo factfu ami 
liumerinis ‘coves’ jitnl valle\s. 'Pin* southern (‘inl pollf‘ri(“s. \\ ithin the limits of the state there are 
i.s diviiled into two arms liy a (le<*p gorg<* with ahont 27‘iO mile-; of railroad. 

perpendicular sid(.*s rising from 800 to lUOO foe*! j Tennessee contains ninety-six counties, and re- 
ahove the valley. 'Die S<‘(|nateliie Kiver Hows Imiis tmi inemhers to congress. The most im* 
through this lioiigh until, iK'ar the southern holder j portanl towns an* Nashvilh*, the capital and 
of the state, it is ahsorhed hy (he 'r<‘nm'ss('<^ River, | largest city, Afemphis, Chattanooga, and Knox- 
which, hreaking through tin? eastmn arm, follows ! ville. 'I'ln^ state has a good .syst(*m of juihlic 
the valley for a distance of (>() miles into Alabama, i .schools, with nonnal .scinxd instruetion afPorded 
The river then (urns, and lueaking through (he from the pioe<*ed.s of the r('ahod\ fund, and there 
western firm re-enters tin* stale afti'r forming part j an* many ex(‘<dlent jn iv ate* schools. 'Pin? \"ander* 
of 1 he boiindary hetvvci'Ti Alahania and Mississipju. ! hill Cniv(‘rsity is at Xasli\ille, and there aie over 
Retwei'ii the 'l’enn(*ssee Riv(*i in its nortlu'in course twenty collegiate iiisliiulions in the state. 'Phe 
and the (’unilterhind Mountains is Middle 'J’eii- lirst permanent set t lenient was made on tin* Ten- 
nessee, presenting a varie<l lamlseapo of mouii- ncssee River, ahoiit .30 miles from the pie-^eut 
tains, ]dains, hills, and valleys. Jt m.ay he site of Knoxville, in 175G. 'I'lie f‘ai ly settlers asked 
described as an extensive ellipticfil basin sur- ami reeeivi’il the protection of North rVirolina in 
roundeil by an elevated rim. lielweeii the T<*n- 1770, .and their ten itoiy was known ns AVashingtoii 

nessec and the AIissis.sipni rivers lies the western county. In 17S,‘5 they organiseil the state of 

division of the state. The narrow' valley of the Franklin, and eontinued to dispute their rights 

former river is skirted on the west by a ridge run- with North Carolina till 17S0, w hen the territory . 
iiing north and .south across the .state. From (his was ceded to the United States, lii the following 
divide rolling plniii slopes townirds the west, year territori.al government was established, and 
terminating in a .sleep bliill, luwond w hich are the in 1796 Tennessee became a state. It w-as the last 

alluvial bottom Jainls of the M ississijipi. of the .southern states to sec(*de in 1861, and the 

Nearly all the geological periods are veprosented first to re enter the Union in 1866. Top. (1800) 
to a greater or a lesser degree, from (he ancient 105,602; (1850) 1,002,717; ( 1880) 1,.’)42, 359 ; (1S90) 
metamorjihio rocks oi tlui mountfiins in the east 1,7G7,51S (4:U,.3(M) eolouretl ) ; ( 1900) 2,0*20,616. 
to the recent alluvium of the Mississippi River gee TTistories by Ramsey (Phila. 18G0), Cari*enter 
bottom. Silurian deposits predominate in tlie (Phila. 1863), and Phehtn (Roston, 1SS‘)); and Thrns- 
mountain -region ami in the valley of Middle ton’s e/7V«7a\sffce (Fin. 1890). 

Tennessee. Snrroividing this valley are dilPerent Tcilllif^h John, earicaturisl, w*as horn in 
groups of Carboniferous rocks, ami in the Cumber- London in 18*20. A self trained artist, he was 
land Plateau is a part of the great Appalachian selected in 1845 in compelition to paint one of tlio 
coalfield. The coal-moasiiros occupy an are.a of fre.scoes — Dr^dens ‘St Cecilia ’"-in the Houses of 
5100 sq. 111 ., ami the seam.s are of ox<!cptionaI thick- lyrliament. Rut to the nuhlic he is known not 
ness. It has been estimated that the available as painter, but as book-illustrator, and cliiofly as 
siiiiply of bitiiminou.s co:il is at lea.st eipial to that the cartoonist of Pimch. He joined its staff in 
of Pennsylvania. West of the Tennessee River 1851, and year after year since Leech’s death 
broad strips of Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits produced the principal weekly political cartoons 
cross tlie state parallel to the alluvial bed of the for Punchy wdncli are notable not less for their 
Mississippi. The deposits of iron ore in different pathos than for their wit, humour, and skilful 
parts of the state are practically inexhaustible; draughtomanship. His illustrations to Alice m 
copper and zinc are found, and the beautiful marbles Wonderland and Through the Looking glass are 
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remarkable for their grace, delicacy, and finish ; 
earlier book -il lustrations were to Ailsop*s Fables, 
Moore’s Latin Uoohh, the Ingoldsbt/ Legends, See, 
He was knighted in 1893; ami published his last 
cartoon in of the fifty yeai.s series — in 

January 1901. 

Tennis is descended from a handball game 
{longue paume) playe<l in the fosses of French and 
Italian eliAteaus in the mi<ldle ages, Hy the 14th 
century enclosed courts were common in France, 
and shortly afterwards some form of racket was 
introduced, but the prototype of the modern imple- 
ment was of so elementary a character that another 
century elapsed before it superseded hand play. 
The numerous allusions to tennis found in English 
literature, from Chaucer onwards, ])rove that it 
has been played in England smee tlie 14th century. 
It was the favourite pastime of several of the kings, 
and at one time became so pojuilar that laws were 
passed prohibiting it. 'J’ho expense of building 
ami keeping up a court has confined the game to 
the aristocracy, but tlie fact that iieaily a dozen 
courts were built during 1881 91 proves that it is 
by no means out of favour. 

Scarcely two courts in existence are identical in 


all respects ; the dimensions given below are there- 
fore taken from the to pical court in Mr Marsluill’s 
A Hunts of Tennis. U’lie dedans and corridor are 
covered by a sloping wooden roof, 7 feet 2 inches 
from the floor, called the penthouse. The dedans, 
galleries, and grille are openings in the wall below 
the eaves of the yientbouse. The net is 3 feet high 
at the centre?, 5 feet at the sides. The racket con- 
sists of a strong hoop of ash tightly strung with 
black gut, with a wooden handle, the whole being 
2 feet 2 inches long, and weighing about 16 oz. 
The ball is made of woollen material covered with 
white cloth, and weighs 2J oz. A set of six dozen 
balls is in use at oni? time, and ta set will last fifty 
years or more if re-covered ami moulded into shape 
from time to time. 

The game may be played by two or four players. 
The server stands anywhere on the service side of 
the court and strikes the ball, so that it drops in 
the .service-court after first touching the side pent- 
house. The striker-out must return it over the 
net either at the volley or first bound. A jdaycr 
scores a stroke ( 1 ) when he hits the ball into a 
winning hazard, viz. dedans, grille, or last gallery 
on the hazard sidt; ; (2) when liis ojnionent hits the 
ball into the net, out of court, or lose.s a ‘chase.* 
The latter term requires some explanation. When 
a ball falls — i.e. touches ^le floor for the second 
time — on or between any of the lines marked across 
the court, or enters any of the galleries except the 
winninjy gallery, the marker calls out ‘ chase six,* 
‘second gallery,* ‘better than two,* according as it 


falls 6 yards from the end wall, in or opposite the 
second gallery, or between the. 1 J and 2 yard lines. 
When two chases have been made, or one if either 
of the players is within a stroke of the game, they 
change sides, and if the striker-out succeeds in 
making the ball fall nearer the end wall than his 
opponent hatl done, he wins the chase. If he 
m.'ikes the .same chase it is called ‘ chase off, ’ and 
the .score is not affected. When a player wins a 
stroke tlie .score is called ‘ 1 3 -love. ’ HLs next stroke 
brings liim t<i 30, then 40, then game. Thus four 
strokes may win a game, hut if both players reach 
40 the game is called ‘deuce,’ and it is neoe.s.saiy to 
win two strokes more in sueces.sion to secure the 
game. A ‘ .set ’ is the best of eleven gani(?s. ’flie 
origin of this method of .scoring is doubtful. The 
most obvious oxjdanation is that in French couits 
there were fourteen chases, and so they began 
scoring at 15 to avoid confusion; hut there .semns 
to he conclusive evidence that tliis .system of 
scoring was introduced liefort' chases N\ere in use. 

Lawn-TKXNIS, tbongli tlie olfsjning of teiiiii.s, 
quickly surpassed hm* parent in inijiortaiice ; she 
has even usurpeil her name. The pre.seri[>tive 
right of eentiines is of no avail against the fiat of 
the penjile, and now ])rol)ably 99 per 
cent, of tliose who use tlie word 
tenuis refer to the vouiiger game. 
M aior Wingliidd is generally enalited 
with the invention of lawn -tennis 
in 1874, and perhaps he had more 
to do with its intromicf ion than any 
one else, ills ‘ sphairistike ’ was a 
compromitse between tennis and had- 
niiiitoii, and in principle -viz. hit- 
ting a ball over a net into a s])ace 
marked out on a lawn was identi- 
cal with tbe lawn-toiinis of the 

f iresent day, but most of tbe details 
lave been altered. The tendency of 
tbe age is towards increased p.'ua? in 
all tilings, and lawn -tennis is no 
exception to tbe rule. The net Jias 
hctui lowered from 5 feet at the ►side.s 
and 4 feet in the middle to .3 feet 6 
inches at the sides and 3 feet in the 
middle. The balls have become more lively, the 
rackets more tightly strung. The r(‘snlt of these 
tlevelopmeiits was to give tlie server a great advan- 
tage, ami this had to be obviated by Iniiiging the 
service-line nearer the net - from 26 feet to 21 
feet. 

Tlie tactics of tbe game baVe altered no les.s than 
tlie iinplcniciits. In early days play was coiiliued 
for the most j>art to the back of the court, then it 
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was found that a volley at the net was a deadly 
form of attack ; but it is now generally recognised 
that both for tbe single and double game the 
service-line is the strongest position to occupy, as 
from here it is easy to run forward to kill a ball by 
a ‘smash,* or retreat when it is necessary to get 
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a, a, la.st gallery; ft, ft, .s<*e»irnl K‘'’9ery ; e, r, <lo(»rs ; <?, first gallery. A, ]narko7’’fl 

b»»x; U, basket for twlls; C, the grille; J>, llir tambour; E, iki.s.s line; F, chase, 
last gallery ; G, chase, a yunl worse than last gallery ; 11, net. 
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back a severe stroke of tlie onpouent or return a 
Mob.' Tlio ;j:}iine is usually plavtsl on tbe 

lines bein’' tnarke^l out with ‘ wliii inir ; ' but 
asphalt, eirnlers, and various otlau- siibstaue^'s 
have been Iried, and eovered eomfs with wootlen 
floors enable it t<» b(* plii,\ed in uvl weather. 
The nu^ket slntuld wei.L:li trt>ui It to lo o/,. ; lor 
hulies, to 1,’b’i oz, d’be balls are in;»de of hollow 
India iiibb(*i', covjued with while eloiii, and Vvei; 4 h 
2 <)/. * 

All legislation relating' to the ^auie is now in 
ihe hands of the kawn tenui-, Nssneiat ion 'The 
inruM- eonrl, ‘27 feet widt', i^ u^ed tor the 
eaine, the. 'id feet eoujt w lien lorn an* pl}L\'iiye 

'Idle nani<‘ frmns al.-o tniiinM]\ -pel! 
fi'/un/.s\ A<'. would apj'earto In' of old 

^'^enell oiipiti: luil no sueh old I'reueb tiMiiie lor 
the /i({ f/rpttfinn' lia- Ix^fii diseo\ined. tin* jonu- 
aceejited et\niolo;-y tiial tlu' liairte eoiMe,- tioiu 
a presumed eiv ot /</// ., 'bold ’ or ■ lalve.' is 
apjiareiitly ipiiie }>aseless, 'I'lie palmy peiiod of 
the old ea,m(' /e rof n ‘t f (•' j* '< re/., as if. 

was ealU'd - lasted in !''ranee till lliejim.-ol l.ouis 
XI \. 'I’lie most liistoiit'ally famous teune eniiit. 
was that of \ eis, lilies, in w Ideli I lie I'n neb Na.iioijal 
Assenild\ met in 17''b. The old fniiiu' i-snruetimes 
called t'lun f f> iuus to disiiimui'di it lioni lawn- 
tiMinis. K\('k»;rs and I’ni:s pjw.) are 

connate eanies. 

Si't; the 1 lii'liii intou bil imv beol; o»i 7V-/oe-', Ltii'a 
'l\ mtis, littiUfin fs, <ni</ /''inn, li> .1. Al. and t ( <. Ib.alli- 
Cete (iSttOl; tile Ai>n>(fn nl '/'nimn -O'd Tmnin 

(ISStI) by .riiliaii .Mio--li;dl; and \\M»k- «ai Lawn 'I'* umis 
by M 'aveiidi'-b/ Jliowider, ( i a w ]..y, llw'.d.l, }'< i!<-. 
fcliiijtlie, WJIIku feu-f, and otla. i.s. 

Tc*IIIISl4Mlf, <*1- I’nissiaii town lo niile> \W. oi 
Krfurt, witli a sulphureous spiin,i; : jiojn .dhK). 

T<^1l1iysoil« At.l' ltKl). I.Ottl) 'I'KN N ’S .S( 1 \. wa.s 
born on Aneu.l 0, iSdti, at Soimnsliy, a little 
village anion^' the wolds of Mid eui w,o.t iv.! .u i s. 
Tdncidnsbiri' ; ri'etoi* of wbii li was a. a i-iHuu-utt 

lb(' po(‘t's fallu'r, Dr lleoie<. (’lay- 
ton Teniiyson ; Ids molln'r, lOli/abi't h h’ytche, beinij 
also of ti Idiicoliisliiic* family. Dr d’eunvson wn^a 
man of marked pbysie.al streneth and sfatnre; 
iieeomjilislnai in line ail, mnsie <‘speciall>, and in 
lanonaee ; in lem|)erjiment imaginative, veij^in^ at 
times upon _*^Iooni. Thesi' camditions, nioif* or less, 
reiijipe.'iri'd in bis family. -lobnsnirs pretty pbriise 
about bi.s own i*olle;^e, ‘a nest of siiiein;; hinls,’ 
niiiibt be ajipruMl to tlu' Somersby parsonage. 
Alfred was third of seven sons ; amongst whom bis 
tAVO eider brothers, Frederick ami (Miarles, became 
notable as ]ioets. Frederick 'Fennyson in IS54 jmb- 
lislied Ddifsand Jloi/r.s' : in IStlO, tbe Tstrs tt/ (/mn' ; 
in I8t)l, I)a/dnie dH(f at /nr J'uctns. A notice of 
Charles (Tennyson) Turner will bo found in its 
place. To the latter .Alfred was devoted with a 
child’s Avarni lovi? and reverence, w hich break forth 
tenderly in tlie In Manoriam, and later in tlie 
nifjhtoi June .SO, 1879. Charles, whilst both were 
little, ‘ gave him a slate, and hade him w’lite some 
verses about tbe flowers in tlie garden.' The slate 
was soon covered; Charles read the lines, and 
f^ave them back wdth a ‘ Yes, you can w’rite.' 
Some ten years la^r, Pnons b if Tico Brothers {\S2Q) 
witnessed to that jirofound early union of heart 
and soul between (Charles and Alfred. Of this 
little book it will be enough to say that it shows, 
even if imit-atively and ini maturely, wi^le range in 
subject and varied command of metre. Already in 
I fact, at thirteen or fourteen, Alfred had w’ritten a 
long epi<», of which Dr Tennyson, an excellent and 
well-read scholar, said : ‘ If that boy dies, one of 
our greatest poets will have gone ; ’ a paternal 
prophecy the fiiHilment of which perhaps justifies 
Its preservation. Byron at this time ^vas the 
I leading modern favourite of the brothel's. At tlie 


I fatal new'< from Missolougld (April 18‘24) the 
I world st'ciiicd at an end to Alfreil, who, b<»ylike, 
I comiiiemoratod tlie event by carving ujion a saml- 
! stone rock Hi/rfin /.v (fraff. 

As t he kuulscape of Warw ieksliire has b<*cn 
traec<l in Sliake-penre > early wm’k, so in 'J’enny- 
son s appeai.s tlial ot I .ineolm-liire ; a <’onnly far 
nmre pieinre^/|ne thajj m:iu\ lam-N , in its great 
eoiitia''!'- of bill aiifi !('>('!, wol«{ ;iml fen. Here 
w ;is bis e.iiln-.-^t e^lmaliou l!noni;li tlic? most 
.sn'<< pi i})le yeal.■^ of lite. Ni;u Soniej-ii\ j> l.ontb, 
wlieie (lie brotliei-. toniid tln'ir ‘‘la-.*^ if‘;i 1 s('bool ; 

m er al-o. I bn uea-t b‘, ^\ll'‘l*• ;jn‘w nj» meauwbilc 
lo! Alli«‘d tin- liop<> of _\onlb, tile bI(*-..-ing and 
main.'-i;i\ of. i her a eur-,. 

In F*‘1nnai\ lv2s iln- 'iwo Inolln'i"' joinefl 
1 o-deiii'K ;ii 'I'liuily ^ 'uIIo'.m-, ( ‘;im In idge, hmlirig 
pr«*-«nl)\ H. L’soiip of tVieud- among wliom inanv 
f'llilil^'d lln* pioiiii-i- of tliei)- Ma\ : .1. Spe'Miiig, 
d. \|. Ki iulde, \\ . II, i b'< in]v lo'ld . 11. < ’. I’linieli, 

! b*. \! Milne-,. Meiiiab*. lb Altord. F. bu'-liing- 
lon ; ;tnii, a)»n\oail n('h»b»u' IS'JS), .\f tlinr Henry 
;MM»)n tell. Isl I }. fffic'-i -oil to Ib'ury llall.am, tlie 
' gre.i! bi-ioii;tn. Faih a,-- liewa" lost ( Sejiteniber 
1 s:;:; snlh’uent jn«>of I'xi.-ts tliat t lie eoimnaiiding 
iiillnenee wliielj lie* ^nullltnl Attlinr held over 
lii". most gifted eont emporarie-, in that goldi'ii day 
• »f laigli>b youiii; ilial the ithnine^^ ot tbe ]ja‘'t 
and aniieipaiiou'. of tin* futines('t lortli by Tenny- 
--on in the iamons nuniiorial jMxnii - all wi'ie fnliy 
by Ids •-ijign!.»r ability, by bis d(*ptli and 
! eiidci m*s.-, of tiioiiglil, 1>\ Ids beauty ol natnn\ 
in ibis genial at no ►sj)bei e Teim\ son’s grudns 
r.apidly nd\'aijeed. To this linn' belong I'/ir i.tut rs 
‘/'o/e ( w ) it bni 1 S27. published I S7!M, a blank vei'-e 
iliap‘'od\. and 'rtnihnrldn^ ilie poem (also in ]>l.'ink 
vei'-e) b\ wbleli be gained tbe university [nize of 
lS2tl. Uotb ]deees in geiieial {'olour and in single 
pbrases aTiticipate ibe st \ h* by w hicb 'J’ennyson 
]>re'>«nt 1\ bi'eanu' (and remains) known to us: 
be has already left the pielusi\e. attcmjitsof early 
youth; be has faijly found himself. After tbe 
appearance of If iithtirtou^ .A. Ilallani wrote: ‘ I 
consider Tennyson as promising fair to be the 
great e.-.! poet of our generation, j»eibaps of our 
eeiu uiy.’ 

His father’s death brnkt^ otf Tennyson's Cam- 
bridge residence* early in ISdl. In tin* autumn he 
imole that visit to tin* F\ieuees recorded in the 
beautiful All nhnuf (In' rnlhij. Aleaiitime his 
first published veilume, Bfum.'i,, chhjjy Lyriral., 
ha«l appeared (kSllO), follow'cd by a similar small 
series in 18:^3. ‘ That gi ealest of persecutions, 

Silence,’ has never b(*en our jioeU's fate ; he was 
now' jieltod and jnaised, misjudged and rightly 
judgetb the common lot. But lie turned to piolit 
frieml and eneinv, drop]>ing many less mature 
pieces, steadily studying and practising an art in 
whioli supreme excellence is never dissociated from 
intensity of labour ; jioor, and under tbe cloud of 
grief for the friend w ho bail passed away in Vienna, 
‘and belovetl of the gods.’ To tliese nine years, 
spent jiartly in Lincolnshire, mostly in London, 
Ave owe many of his most lovely lyrics ; some, the 
subjects of w hich were retvorkeil or much expanded 
in later years. Together with the best of liis 
earlier work, these were published in 184‘2. Hence- 
forth his jdace w'as secure. ‘ He is decidedly the 
first of our living poets,’ wrote AVordsworth in 
184.5, ‘and I hope will live to give the world still 
better things. ’ 

1847 brought The Princess: a Medley, or melo- 
drama, w’e mij^ht say, written in blank verse, 
almost lyrical in its music; gay and fanciful as 
The Midsummer Night's Dream in plot, yet with 
the seriousness of life in its underlying chivalrous 
moral. . , . 

Should W'e say that to 1850 Tennyson might 
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look back as liia Amms Mirahilis? This year, at 
least, ill sucfossion to Wordsworth, brought him 
the laureateshi[» ; and in this fell the jmblicution 
of lu Memoriatn, that elejjiac treasury in which 
the i>oet has stored the grief and the meditation of 
many years after his friend’s deatli ; a series of 
lyrics which in ]»atlios, melody, range of thought 
and depth of feeling may stand with the Canzonure 
of I’etrarch and the Sonnets of Shakespeare. Ihit 
that early Avidowliood of love was now ha])pily 
closed (June 13) by the marriage — to which the 
poet, find we with him, mav we not add ? owe so 
much with Emily SellwooJ, in Shiplake Church, 
Oxfordshire. 

Teiiiiyson and his wife now settled at Twicken- 
ham. In 18 .j 1 they went through the Kiviera to 
Florence, returning by Milan. In 1802 Hallam, 
his eldest son, was born; the gn'at funeral Ode 
upon Wellington was written, lly the close of 
lSo3 the passion for his old country life, fn'cdoin 
and peace, and fair English scenery, carri^'d him to 
Farringford in Freshwater. There Lionel was 
horn (18.14); and there, with Sir John Simeon as 
Ids highly i)rized neighlM:)nr, and frequent britd 
journeys inlersjMMsed, Tennyson lived uninter- 
ruptedly till 1870 ; having built meanwhile a 
house for summer and autumn residence (Aid- 
worth), high up on the farther sMe of Illack- 
down by llaslemere: at once nearer London, ami 
farther from that intiusion which is one of the ])en- 
alties paid for fame. SomcM>f these journeys Jiiay 
be recorded ; they form no unimpoi lant i>aVt of a 

I loot’s tranquil life. They include<l the Western 
lighl.ands, Staflaand Iona (18,l,‘l) ; Inveraray (18.18), 
to visit the Duke of Argyll, anotlnu* much-valued 
friend; Portugal (18,11)); Cornwall (1800); the 
i'y renees again (1801); Derbyshire and Yorkshire 
(1862): Weimar and Dresden (ISOo); Daitmoor 
and Salcombe ( 1807) ; North Wales ( 1800). 

Lyrical jioetry ])ure— fr(?e from divergence down 
those ‘two byways’ (as Schiller named them), the 
didactic and the rhetorical —in perhaiis every one 
of its forms, had been now set forth liy the poet : 
the lyric of imdody, of [lassion, of description, of 
travel, of incident, of rellection ; the bjillad, the 
pensonal song, the elegy, the national ode. Aiid 
the hlyll — ‘ that little ]iicture ’ which li.is a n.atural 
but not exclusive aflinity with country life ami 
narrative gently sullh.seil with p.as^ion -was also 
included. It remained for the jioet to carry 
further the.se modes of song, and to add in par- 
ticular the drama jiroper, with the humorous 
inon<idramatic prc.sentation of character in rustic 
forms of sjieech. 

In Maud: u 31onodrama (1855), Tennyson has j 
given to the personal lyric (for In Jllctnorianif 
strictly sjieaking, is elegiac in movement) its 
deejiest and wiliest extension. As with ILamlet, 
a taint of mental ilistraction Ls supjio.sed to uU’ect 
the narrator and hero of the drama; leading him 
to over-colour, through the light of per.sonal feel- 
ing, liis jiictiire.s of the world about him, the 
polities and manners of the time ; whilst the same 
stress of nature has raise<l the songs which jiaint 
his love-story, in its triumph and its desnair, to 
a sevenfold lire of pa.ssionate melodious uoauty. 
Lyrical poetry, unles.s it were among the ./Folic 
singers of early (i recce (so far as the writer know.H), 
has attempted no such scheme as that iiresented 
hy Maud : and the noem may perhaps in popular 
estimate have su fie reu the penalty which thoroughly 
original treatnient seldom escapes. 

As Maud extends the domain of Tennyson’s 
lyrical work in depth of feeling, variety of sub- 
ject, and area tia versed by the narrative, so that 
* small picture,’ the idyll, epic and historic, tale 
and character picture, was treated by him lieiice- 
foi-th. To this eiilai'geineut witne.ss first the 


Enoch Arden and Aylmtr^s Field of 1864. The 
])oet’s jiower had reached full maturity ; his art 
was perfect. He now lot^k up seriously "that Celtic 
legend which, lacking adequate Teutonic material, 
Ihigland for eight centuries has welcomed as her 
national epic— our old Arthurian story, to which he 
hail jueluded already by a few beautiful sketches ; 
arnl in 1859 ajipearod the first four of the twelve 
Idiflh of the Kintjy comiileLed by insLaliiients in 
1870, 1872, 188.5p ‘ 

Spread thii,s over more than a quarter of a 
century, this is the poet’s most inijiortant, prob- 
ably bis greatest work. Space fails here to <lo 
more tli.au indicate the misty, much-debated origin, 
and develojmiont of the romance of Arthur. At 
first the real Prince, or Gwledig, defeating his foes 
in the ohl Welsh kingdom of Stralhelyile, jierlnijis 
about 500 A.i>. ; his ligure then goes through 
some centuries of obscurity, leappoaring by the 
mnldle of the I2lh, liist as a Furopean compieror 
in (leofFrey of Monmouth ; then ]uesently in his 
mythical aspect, possibly eonfu.se<l with sonui 
jiagan divine hero, Lord of the Pouml ’J’.ahh! ; 
finally passing to Avalon, re.cfutnrns. From that 
time the tale spve.ad like wihllire over Kurojii*, 
and .soon after 1200 Arthurs name and (basis were 
eelehrated in many romane(‘s, English, Welsh, 
Fnuich, (feriiiaii, (‘vtui leedandie ; eollecting about 
him other seatiered (Vltic h.'geiids, notably tliat 
of the Grail (see note at end of this article). 
M.alory lastly, that ‘ mo.st unintelligent eonqiiler’ 
(A. Nutt, Studies on the Leqend of the Holy Untif 
18.S8), hut gifted with an admirable styh*, selecting 
from the vast mass of matcMial, fr.amed, treating it 
fieely in the maimer of his day, the Mortc Ihuthur 
(pnhlished by (’axton 1485); wlnuice Tennyson 
lias taken, ag.iiii varying them, most of his 
legends: that of (Jeraint and Ihiid, from Jiady 
(’. (Jiiest’s udiiiirahl(.‘ translation of the Melsh 
Mahinoyi^ being the clih'f exeejrtion. 

Picture.s(|ue as the old story however became, 
llirougliont its many modifications of fi\e i*(*n- 
tiiries and more, it could hardly ha^’e been lifted 
above a pocdic-antiqmiii.aii iiiten*st for JMiglisli- 
men generally, were its early tune and quality and 
adventures repeat cal in modern M*rse, however 
skilful. This ilillieulty has been felt before with 
regard to oiir own .and otlnn- iiK'diaaal roiiiance.s. 
Ariosto by skilful seiio-eomie trealiiieiit g.ave .a 
vitality which is now well-nigh (ixhausted to the 
legend.s of Charles. »S|>en.sei‘ turned Arthur and liis 
knights into an allegory, with coiisLaiit allusion to 
Filizahetlian time.s. And similarly that quidlihrt 
audendi pofesttts which Horace with absolute rigid 
claimed for the poet has hi*eu everywhere exmeised 
by Tennyson in the Jd}fffs. Throiiglioiit they are 
interfused with the vital atmosphere of the Vh; 
torian age ; and hy no other modc^ could the king 
return, as it were, and live again in the heart .s and 
souls of men. The fitiies,<s of thi.s great ch.ange, 
which jirc.sent.s Arthur not as noble, guilty, and 
repen t.ant, hut as noble, blarneles.s, self- rest r.ained, 
and far-sighted, is of course fairlv dehateahle. 
Tennyson has throughout imaged the king as he 
appeared to the old Welsh historian ; ‘ God ha.s 
not made, since Adam was, thq man more perfect 
than Arthur.* Nor is it e.asy to see how the 
needful central figure for the Arthurian epic, a.s 
imagined in its iniity by ’J'eiinysoii, a figure at 
once 111 ! may and idc^al, could otherwise have been 
jire.sented ; although w'hether in his picture the 
delicate balance has or h,as not been kept may 
perhaps long remain a fit subject for critical decla- 
mation. 

The noble Dedication (as indeed was already 
noted in the prelude to the Morie d' Arthur of 
1842) sets forth the main underlying intention of 
the Idylls, They are a ‘ new-old * tale, * shadowing 
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Souse at war with Soul;' tlie iiulividual cmui- 
Bcieiice with Us iuiiate aim towards truth ufu.! 
purity; its temptations, falls, ami compif^ts : its 
linal victory, tliscovoroU only in tli<‘ tiiic life which 
follows our brief breathing' sp;»<*e ujK»n eaiih. 
This inward (‘ontliet is disj. laved imder the 
of the legend how Arthm-, llinm;/)! the Kuuud 
Table (that bitci nuMli.eval pietiu ' of inia;4iFeMl 
chivalr^^), the knights tuid la<liO', (d [Ije court, ni(‘s 
to lead a erusinb? on l)ehalf of a jierfort (*i\ili"‘ed 
Christian state; bow alx), t]jronf.l» tin? sins and 
fiellishiiess of bis followers, the f.iii l'tc»]iia i- le-ie 
never realised. It is a lal*-. no! a mere alb‘goi \ , 
although allegoi'v bo ocea>.ional)y ini i fwlueed ; lire 
jiersons, each in turn, .are fire mi\fd Imtnan oh;ir 
acters v)f all tinjes, wliil.-t om^ (’baily dt'lirred 
<|UalitV tignres soim* bla.s oi aim wldeli domi)ia!e.- 
the life of ent'h, working e\il or good lor liini -idi 
aJid his fellow cre.af uresi. .JeMlou^\ ma rk-- < or :• in I ; 
woma.n’s long'^ufi’ei ing j)a.lie(i(a^ linid; in Kl.iite* 
W«^ havti j>ni(‘ [)as>itnjato de\ ot ion, ea.'-l a \\;iy b\ 
Lanetdot in f.ivonr of guiliv love* f(»r (inimooH*; 
in Cerc,i\al(' and (lalahad, iil('a)> of a <ka(st«Ml 
holin<?ss, .vrnils of w liojii tliewoild i-N not \\()rtliy, 
and who have little |>ia<‘e in sl.uggle--, \c; 
whose* example tlie. worki eon Id noi allmd to ini'^. 
lUit we narrow' and baiden by sm-h delinit iun- 
tlie lich IlexibJt* viialily of d’enn \ >«)n ‘s J'itianie 
picture, with its (Midle-.^, imndn^ of light ami 
shadow', its breadth and lilMuality of varied palpi 
tating <M)lour ; tlie mo<lnlat imis (lt> take another 
ligure) tliiongh t'very key of pa-s-^ion and < liaiaetei, 
the everprexmt \et ev er appropri.it e melody of 
the metie. iiiori' lunate ihau lire !iooiei<in, 

the score* of the por‘i’.s ssmplionies is to)! (mly in 
the reader's liamls, but, aeeording to bis lacullv, 
he may i(*produee liuj music for himself ; 

Ilr.ird iii'-lurlu-; art.' but nnlifaiil 

Are .'^vvi-i tir. 

Arthur, ?y.r qHnmht m ^ rr t tfnc f ai ttnts (as we may 
believe) for many generations, has been thus set 
before us in <iur IJritisli Small, li<)wev<*r, is 

the tdement of probable fact in that aneieiit legend. 
It ^Yas liemn*, uerlnips, natural that a ]M>ei- 
buireate, who, like bis great pi etb'C(*ssor, ft*els for 
rhiglaml ‘as a lover or a ebihl,’ shouhl atteiiipt to 
deal with the lOalilies of our magnilicent hisioi v. 
Add that in imiiiy jiieces, niono<li ania.1 i<* in form, 
Tennyson has shown brilliant ]>ower to eioate 
character, seriously presented or with adiniialde 
humour, faiid that lie has also been (*ver bold to 
enlarge the bouiuks of bis art. Thus three [da>.s, 
Hpread in sul)jf?et over .some four centuries, have 
been the result — l\htrif (bSTo), Harold 
(1877), Becket (1884). And with these, certain 
less imnortant dramas may be named : The Cu/>, 
fountlecl on a Graeco- lloiiiaii tale ; The Proiuise of 
May^ a modern dome.stic piece ; The Torvsfrrs 
(189‘2), the poet's own version of the Uobiii Hood 
legend. 

Dramatic art is, however, liainpcred by many 
peculiar law.s and limitations ; nor is the close air 
of modern civilisation favourable as that of the 
16th and 17th centuries to the poetical drama. 
Nor, again, does the highe.st gift for character or 
incident-drawing carry w'ith it neccssaril,>' the 
power to put incident into dialogue, or to make the 
most of dramatic situations suitable to the theatre. 
Even Scott, with his Shakespearian invention, and 
also eminently eflective when the petson.s in liLs 
novels speak together, yet failed when he attempted 
the stage ; nor can Goethe or llyron be credited 
with better success. And, similarly, no play of 
Tennyson's hitherto acted (unless with exception 
of The Cap) has (in Pmglaud, at least) reached 
definite popular acceptance. The time, in truth, 
to estimate their spectacular value has not yet 


arrived. Jhit liiat they form a noble contribution 
to our history ma\ , we bold, be considered ce*rtaiu. 

A few' more volumes, id>'lls, lyiics, ballads, le 
main { 1S80, lS,sr», iMSb, 1 Sn 9, 181M)), Gomj>arc(l 
with nnu'b ot ’I’mmvsmi's earlier work, these, in 
general, re\c;i! a mnre matuie and certain art, 
j a greatly vsidei r/inge. II isti»j \' f mostly Kngli.sb); 

. iaie-» in diahsg, chieilv of Ltm-olnsliire ; a f(*\v 

j be;iutifiil clii.''.‘'ical pieces; naii.alives, jdyllie and 
I l\ ric;il, of tin.* pn»loufM|e>i pailio--; pt)(*m.s heating 
j gre.'ji; })rob)e!ii'^ in religion ;jn«l i*)o>-.i]ir ^ . j))ii!osopby 
I .-iiid scicn/M- -all, wiili lUlier ‘ he.-li fields* uliieli w’e 
I bav(*not spjH'e lo name, ill e included. The moie 
<le<-.ir:ii ively imagineil an, fierjueni in the pofU's 
I \eullthil vcise. hn- JH»\\ . h\ ii.'ituial law, gdvim 
• phice Ij> ml, n<d ]es< lini.-lled, Iml d«-(']i(r, often 
. d.okei, in tiionght. If. ci>nip.'tied willi Jtt Mt mo- 
' fOfjft, a elooliiier seeptici^iii 1-^ allowed to S]ie;i,k, 

I l.titli 1 eaehes a ^,\\ ert er ;uid surct eieisl. 'I'itiaii, in 
.1 Wold (.iijd oui J. li.i-. m.l'ie V. a_\ foi j!cm- 

; lil.'Uidt, 

A lew piT-'Onal note-., howevm-, mnsl he .'nlded. 
Ilefuin .'idvan.ing i e*-! raim'd. without sei i- 

o!e 1\ in piling, hi-- ;ic!i\it\, 'I'cnnvson, j'n |s7b, 
miei* iijm<* V i'iled the l*\jenei s; ill 1S7-S, lielainl; 
IS.VJ, l.omhardv : ISMI, ( ’opeuhageii ; 1.SS7, M 

Itavids and tlie ^'li.‘uim‘l (‘-lands; I.S'.H, J>evon- 
sliije. 'The lo-'-e- .and the g.;iin-> a! piohmged life 
he w;i.: <‘aIhMl (;n to e\peii(‘riri’. lie.ade- m;iny 
among the h.mid of eailier fneinU, hi-, hrotlmr 
<'h;ules was liken in 1^7!); hi- yoiingei son 
liionel. alter ni« honoui.ihle e;ireer in the puhlit* 
sei\i<-e, in issd. Jlallam, t.lie cider, mail led 
Aildiev Ihole, gia udHl.ui'jhler to Admii;il Hon. 
Sir thnnlne\ Hoyle, om' of Nelson's eapiaiijs. in 
ISSI. And se\<*r.il ehihlii'ii of the hiothms rein-wi-d 
th<‘ cliJinii ami sini'-hiiie of ymitli (o .Mdwoith aij'l 
h'.irringford. In ISsi Her .Maji’sty, i<‘cogiii'-iiig 
<*ven more than eonferring honour, on'ated a haiony 
of tlie I’nited Kingdom hy the style «d 'i'emiN.son 
of I'li'slnvater ami Aldwoilh. in bivoiir of In-r poet 
laur<‘ale. Lord Tcmnvson died a( Aldvvorlh on the 
bill i>eLoher 1S02, ami was Imried in NVeslminster 
A I »1 M • \ . 

Kor detailed criiieism this is neither tin* jdar(*iior 
the time. Natural it is, indeed, to ask what, wlieii 
a century or more has gone by, w ill be Teiiiivson’s 
rank in the bieiareliv of Painas-us? Hut of this 
‘tin? da_\s to conn* will lx* the wisest witnesses.’ 
Kvcii were it possible now to estimate the al).solutc 
valim of his wlmh* work, two weighty ami inevitable 
iletei mina^l^< of future fame are absolutely beyond 
foresight —namely, Wli.it near successors any man 
i.s fated to liiid tlie i| nest ion, win*! her or not, as 
Dante <»bst*rveil, a (iiotto shall follow a Giiufibue, 
and ‘have the ery ' ami obscure his fann* : — Ami 
what will be the career (upwaril or downw ard, folly 
alone would allect to decide) of the W'orld s 
civilisation. Some slight general bint, however, 
as re.stiug on grounds which no one is likely to 
dispute, may be riskeil in regard to Tennyson's 
general relation to his live great British predeces- 
sors during the first lialf of the century — Scott, 
Byron, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth -remembt'r- 
ing also that among these only the fir.st and the 
last reached the ‘ me/.zo del camniiii di nostra 
vita.* Ami this .sugm*stion we .sliall expr€*.ss after 
the terms eiuployed by the great critic Quintilian 
w’hen giving bis reasons to ]>Iace Virgil at the 
lietid of Latin poetry. If there be certain gifts of 
genius wherein Lord Tennyson yields to those 
ilhistrious contemporaries of his youth, each in his 
turn, it is beyond question that during his many 
years he has w'ritten with more constant, more 
equal cum ct diliyeniia ; that his mastery of his 
sublime art has been more perfect ; that in range 
and command of varied subject he has been un- 
equalled. 
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Atuoii^ tlie later vohnnos were The Lover's 
'Talc (1S70\ BalladSy ike. (1880), 2'iresias (1885), 
Lorkslcif llidl—Hrxtu Years After ( 1886), 

(1880),* The J)e((th of (Enone, Akbars Dream, 

( postliuinous, 1892). 

'reniiysoifs keen ami abiding interest in reli^^ions 
and etldeal problems is shown throuohont his Nvork; 
his ftM’vid patriotism wjis eonspicuous at all limes, 
and lie to(dv his side nnhesitatin»jjly in llie ^reat 
polilieal issues of the day. Lony; before cidonial 
fed»*ration was po[)ular he wondered England 
couhl not se<* tliat ‘her true policy lies in a 
close union with our colonies.’ In his ]>ersonal 
friendships, as in his literary tastes, he was un- 
usually catholic. Amonj'st ins friends he ranketl 
Carlyle as well as Cladstone, and Thixlev as well 
as liuskin. He loved to r<\‘id aloud ShaKespeare, 
Milton, and Chaucer; Ik; revereneisl Wordsworth; 
said that Keats, if he Innl liveil, ‘ wouhl have been 
amon;' the vmy greatest of us;’ thonj'ht (loethe 
annui^^ the wisest of mankiiul as well as a ^reat 
artist ; ainl in his frieml llrowning recognised a 
mighty intellect, ‘ though he seldom atttnnpts the 
mariiage of sense with sound.’ 

The aiitlioritativ'o biogra])liy, by the second Lord | 
Tennyson, iippeiired in 18‘J7. See also other books on 
Tennyson and his \v<*rks by Waco (1S81), Van Dyke (hth 
ed. ISlMij, Taiiish (1868 ; new ed. 189d), Jennings (1881 ; 
new (*d. IStrj), T. Davidson (Boston, 188‘.)), Churtoii 
Cidlins ( I8‘)l ), Kiigono I'arsons ( (Chicago, 1891), A. Wangh 
(1892), liitcliie (1892-93), Jenkinson (1892), Jacobs 
Stopford Brooke (1891), F. Harrison (1899), 
(Iwynii (1899), and A. Lang (19UJ). For criticisms, see 
the list in it. If. Slicphcrd’s Tcntu/sonlana, ( 1806 ; new ed. 
1879; bibliography s(*parate, 1890). The article l)y (‘anon 
Aing<fr in tin; Dietionaetf of jYutinnnt ( 1<S98) 

d<!s*'rvcs special niention ; also Mrs Kichinond Bitchie’s 
Ricitt'th of JtUHkin, and the Jirownuios (1892). 

'riieri! is an analysis of In Mctnortani by F. \V. Ib^bcrtson 
(1802); a A.V// to it by Dr (Jatty (1881 ; 4tli ed. 1891); 

•A (htnrordanee to T^nnttx'nihy D. Ik Brightw<*ll (for the 
works up to 1809); a Teunt/son Handbook by Morton 
( l89ri), and a TenmjAon. V rimer by Dixon (18*90). See 
also A. .1. ( diurcli’s 'Vhe Lanreatf'A Coantrfi ( l8tMt), J. C. 
Walters's In Tennifnon. Land ( 1890 ), (1. (1. Napier’s Honus 
and Httunfn of Alfnd Tenntison (1892’!, and B. Francis’s 
Se< nert/ of Tennin^oiCs Poemn ( 1893). Many of the poems 
have been translated ; of Knoeh A rden there are nine 
(-fernian versions, sev’^en Fivnch, and two Dutch, as well as 
I Italiaj), Spam'sh, Danish, Ifungarian, arul Bohemian. For 
the basis of the Arthurian poems, .sec Ahtuuk, Urail. 

The seeoinl LoFti) Tknnvson (born 1852) wfis 
educated at Marlborougii, 'J’linity College, Cam 
briilgo, and the Inner 'i’eiiijd<;, and acted as his 
father’s private secretary. Ho contributed to the 
inaga/imvs in prose and verse, edite<l Charles 
Turmn’s Col/erteft Sonnets, edite<l the Poems tnj 
Two Jirofhers, and wrote the <lelinilive nieiiioir of 
his father (2 1897). Tn 1S09 he was ajipointetl 

(-Tovernor of South Australia. 

T<Mlor« in .Music, is the higher a<liilt male chest 
voice (.see Voici-:, p. 501 ). The tenor clef (a C clef 
on the fourth line of the stave) is now little used, 
the music heiiig usually written an octave ahfwe 
its ry.al i>itcli, on the treble clef. In early cliurch 
niusie the tenor part was the nielo<ly. 

Tciios, or Tino, a Creek island in the Archi- 
pebigo ((j.v.), belonging to the (’yclade.s, i.s 18 | 
miles l<»ng, 70 s^j. m. in area, and has a pop. of 
12,5<>5. Tim capital, Tenos, on the south coa.st, 
lias 2083 inhabitants. 

Tciircc y-cntetes), a gcmn.s of Tn.sectivora, 
represented by one species {C. eeandatus), which 
18 iestricte<l to Madagascar, Bourbon, and Mauri- 
tius, It IS the large.st known ihsectivore, mea-surinc 
from 12 to 16 mches in length ; and it i.s probably 
the most prolific of mammals, since us many as 
twenty-one young aie said to have been brought 
fortli at a birth. The body is squat ; tliere is 


hardly any tail ; the adult mules have long 
canines ; the young have .strong >vliite spines in 
lines along the back, but these are afterwards lost. 



It feeds chit^fly on earthworms, and is said to 
become doimaiit dining the hottest pait of the 
year. 

Tent (I ..at. fentns, ‘stretched,’ from icudere). 
Tents have been used since veiy early limes as an 
advance njum cave-dwellings, especially amongst 
nomadic tribes. The skins of animals, or leaves, or 
bark foinied the earliest coverings, textile fabrics 
being substituted as civilisation advanced. Bible 
patriarchs always dwelt in tents, probably much 
the same as the nuxhun Arab tents, wbicli aio 
large structures, veiy nidi* in form and of small 
height, but covering a consideiable aiea. The 
covering is feltetl goat-skins. The Jewish Taber- 
nacle was a large tent, and bad a covering of rums’- 
.skins and badgers’-skins (new translation, seal- 
skins). The Nineveh .seulptures show the tent of 
King Sennacbeiib, like modern tent.s sn])])()rted by 
ropes. The manufacture of goatskin tents w«as 
an establisheil industry in the time ol St Paul, who 
look part in it. The eaily Hreek tents were made 
of skins, each aecommodating two soldieis. Alex- 
ander the (iieat is saiil to have bad a pavilion of 
extiaordinary magnilicence. Its ronf, one mass of 
gilded emluoideiy, was sustained by eight jullars 
covered with gold. Jn the centre was the royal 
throne; and 100 beds could be made up witbiii the 
temporary edilice. The lioman tent was maile of 
eanvius or some such material, supi>orted by two 
upright posts eairyiiig a lidge pole. Each held 
ten soldiei.s with their deeanns or corporal. In 
IVrsia many tribes live entirely in liemispberiral 
felt tents mueli decorated and with handsome 
door hangings. (.’hiiiese lents uie usually of 
matting, of gieat size, and often very comfortable. 
The Aiiiei icaii Indians’ wigwam is a conical tent of 
bark, mats, or skiii.s on poles ; and the .so-called 
wigwams in wliieh the thousand delegates of one 
of the American ixditical parties .sometimes meet, 
.as at Chic.ago in 1892, are simply enormou.s tents. 
The tents of (iypsy tent-dwellers are stretched on 
rods bent into lioop sluape. Like canoeing anti 
caravaning, camping out in tents is a ])opu1ar 
way of liolidaying for liealtby young men not un- 
willing to rough it a little; .see Lowndes, Gypsy 
Tents and how to nse them (1890); Macdonell, 
Campiny Out ( 1892). 

Except in tropical or very inclement climates 
tents arc ntit cariied by European armies now in 
any large numbers. Troops .are billeted in vil- 
lages or bivouacked. A few lents for the senior 
officers, for offices, guards, .and liospitals are pro- 
vided in the equipment of British troops operating 
in Europe, and in peace nianccuvi^Cd ’a sufficient 
nnnil^er is provided for all ranks. In India too 
this provision is always made. The European 
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tfnts iTfonorally iisod are three in mini her: the 
hosiditil m^tn/itcCf dinieirsioiLs 3<> feet h>nf;, l‘> 
feet Inoad, and 15 feet hij^h ; wiites, 5 leet hi^h ; 
haa t wo poles ; weijihs in its valise* with |K>h“<, 
four large and ISO small pins, and two inalh^ts 
— 512 lb. diy, GOO Ih. wer. It a<'eomrModn1*‘s ten 
sick in beds «»r si\teen without. 'Iln* e-irenlar 
br/l-hi?if has a eliairieler at the h:is<_* i>f 12). 
feet, aiTd is 10 feet higli, t aking si \t roll jjaei, 
and >veighs about 7 1 lb. di y, 00 \y*I. rii*' jioh- 
in two jneces likt* lhost‘ol the lm-^pil;^,l inaMpOM', 
and forty-two pins with two malh*t.' \vifii 

(Niell tent. IJolh thr'sf l<‘iits m:»v !k* llooi«*d with 
wood or tarpaulin, and it llie iMt*‘ii«)i dug uui 
are iniieh more I'ommodioir'. rh»‘\ are ma*i'' oi 
sail can\as. frufr or e ti t/f, eiiFi 

sists of two .slnM‘i',, two poh^--, .ind .-e\i*n }>iiis ; 
weighs It lb, <{i\, 1(> !l>. wei ; .ami t.ikt '' two or 
three men lying down. ]'];udi r.tnics .m. p.-u i i»l ile- 
tefit. 'rhe> weie nsrd iji lie* Nile e\pediti<iii oi 
1SS4. In India a huge douMe looleil sijU.ije teui 

is al W'a\ s n>ed, tliouppe!’ H)i>l tnoji'eting >o a^. to 
hum \eKimhm. 'Fhe side^ are \(‘iii«-;«l and 5 In l 
liigli, kept ligid l»y shell pule^, and tleao is .hh‘ 
largi* i>o!e in tin' renhe. I'arli a«‘commoda 1 es 
si\te(‘n xddiers oi twa‘I\(‘ -ick. 'I'la* iMnhar 
tents of tin* Indian go\ernment .ue \(‘i\ lar;’,e a!i<l 
Imnliii ifnlly made. I lie'll* me d h\ the ‘'oxornmeni 
oOieials are also miieJi more eommodious ih.ui 


, T€‘liure* a gimmal name for the eoinlitions 
j on wljieh land is la id hy the per.sonfl >vln> oecnpy 
and use it. I'orms of land tenure are of various 
kiinb ; the ear!i<\4 of them are. coiniected with 
the oeen[>ati(jM ol a Itael, of ctiuntiy hy a trihe 
nr %illage. eommunii \ ; with liie’ advance of 
ei vi I isa I ion inn i\ id iia.l lights wrn'e nioKi preeisely 
(l<*lined ; iind'T the Ihnoan law land was a 
thing //; (<•,,' nii'r<n>^ to hr n-ri] ami dispos<*d 
<»1 at the niseieiioji ot (hr owrirj'. d'he fmnlai 
s\strm r4»mhined -oiiirlhlng of I hr preeisioii of 
lomi.oi law with iln- pn 1 i.* iM-l-Aren lonl ami 
\a'-.al a-' jrr«»gni-.ed in I ho ni n o.mj ot I ho Uai'harian 
n.i.lion.-'. in land wom* ni.nlo tho basis of 

serial »M'dei ; r\ ny mail I’ojiiloird dollnile seivie(*s 
to llie supeiior ot whom Ir- liej<|. 'I'lio Noi-jnaii 
(‘omjUest Inoiighl j/i a .aoo of expoil la.w Nej.s w 1 m» 
Witnh! ha\<‘ tarried lo,id.i.l lh*‘oi\ lo an oppres>ive 
o\ironi(‘ if il. Jiad mil l;orn tor < ho piim-iplos re<*(ig- 
ni-od in .Magna t'haH'i ami aftoiwaols einhodiod 
ill legi'-Iat ion. All lands in Miigl.imi wojig and still 
aie. hrid of tlie ei«>,\n; llie aelnal ifwiier oj- eul- 
1 1\ aJi»r of t he soil ow e<l suit and sei \ ice to t he king 
or to sojiie siihjor! loid w ho held of the king. d’lie 
Mamn <»f adminisi ia,tioiJ. The 

teiinio.s ieeooni’'ed l»y J.a w weir* <>f |Jiif‘e kiinls : 
(1) Military teiiuir s, smdi as kniglit ‘-ei vice, the 
elihd iiH'irhnifs of wliir h wme the duly (if set \ing 
in war, suit of eoinl (allemlraice in fin* eouits of 


oirlinaiy tents. j 

T4^llta4*lllil4^S. :i gemm of anniilai<-d latietiiig , 
slndls, toiiiid ahmidaiilly in Siluiian and Inwoiiiaii j 
.strata. 'Dieu' alliiiilies me s<iinewhal olo-eurr*. 
Hy some 'writers they ar«‘ regardt'd as tul)‘n*«dar 
annelids, wliile others lefei them with some hesita- 
tion to the ntmotioda. 

T<*lltC‘l*d<‘IU «‘l muiii<dpal lairongli and market 
town in Ui<* W'eald of Kent, 15 mih*s S\\ . »)f 
Ashford ami 7*. S. hy 10. of Ileademn station, 
'riie (dniich has a nohle l’er[ieijdieMla.r lower, hnilt- 
in the I.'ith eenlury, and assoeiattsl hy legend 
with the (hiodwin Sands (rj.v.). Hop. ( ISnl ) 5901; 

( 1901 ) 5245 . 

Teiitcrdm, (br.Mo.Ks .\iniorr, HvitoN, was | 


the .siipeiior), aid-^, xdir'fs, ami jniiiier .seizin 
t momw ]»a_\menls on (*eilaiii occasions h and 
eselK'.it ( reveision of tin' land to the lord on failnie 
of heirs, Ar'. ), 'I’ln* loul (‘saeted a lin(‘ on aliena- 
tion (if the lajliliiig ; h(‘ had th<' wardship of an 
infant lu’ir, and as guairlian di‘ )ios«*d of Ids liand 
in maniag(?. Thesi* tenuies wr*ie extieimdN hiiidc'n 
some, ami tht^ fi'udal lights of tin' eiown were 
greatly ahiised. .Vt the i estoi at ion of Uharlf'.s 11. 
the military tennies wane almlislied. (‘.\eej>V only 
the honorary sin \ ie(‘s of (band Serjr'anty (fj.v.). 
(2) Free soeage tin; s(‘i\iee of freemen who 
n.'iidered fealtN’ and suit (if (Ourt, togiOlier with 
some lived .sinvirag such as might he, and always 
was, c(>mimitc(l for a payimnit in m(im‘y. This is 
the tenuif3 on which fieeliold lands are still held. 


born a bai hei 's son at ( 'anlm burv, 7tb 0(‘tober 
1792. A foiindat ioiKM- at King’s Sehoid, (’ant(‘r- 
Imiy, of which In* 'was cjipiain at srwenU'en, he 
gained an evhihition which eiiahh'd him to pro- 
ceed to (Airpns Cliristi Colh'ge, (,).\fonI. Mere he 
ohtaim‘d a seholaishi)) ; in 17.S4 the eh.'uieellui's 
medal for Latin veise, in 17S(iforan Knglish (*ss;iy ; 
graduated in 17Sr>, and soon after heeann^ fellow 
and tutor of his colh'ge. Enlmt'd at the Middle 
'Temple, lie was called to the liar hy t.h(3 Inner 
Temjde in 179(1. He joined the Oxford circuit, 
and, in spitii of ,'i husky voice, a heavy face, and 
timid manners, his energy and knowledge soon 
brought a large ]uaetice. In ISOl he hecame 
recorder of O.xford, and no.xt year ]ml>Iished his 
clear and learned tnsatise on (he Ltnv relative to 
Merchant Ships and Seamen. It had the elTect of 
increasing his employment in the more lucrative 
iiiereantile causes, so much that in 1807 he re- 
tnrneil bis income as upwards of TStKK). In 1816 
he accepted a puisne judge.ship in the Court of 
Common Pleas; ana in 1818 he wnis knighted, and 
chosen to succeed T.,ord Elleiiliorougli as Chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench. As a judge liis most 
marked characteristic was his pei-spicacity and 
freedom from )»ias. He w'as raiscnl to the peerage 
in 1827. In the House of Lords he strongly opposed 
the Catholic Keli(*f Bill, and in his last speech he 
made avo^v that if the lieforin Bill, that * appalling 
bill,’ passed, he would never again take his seat as 
a peer. He fell ill at Bristol, while presiding at 
the trial of the mayor for misconduct during the 
Beform riots, and died suddenly, 4th November 1832. 


' (5) Copylmld, the tmiun* of persons who originally 
W'(*re vilh'ins or vilhigcr.s holding at the will of the 
' lord, but bad gained a nmie st'ciiie. j>o>iti(>n by the 
custom of (he manor, and Iitdd eop\' of the court 
roll.s on wliich Ilnur righfs wck* iecord(?d. Land 
[ fi.s.sigiicd for the endowment of the ehiircU was 
held ‘by divine service’ or liy tbe still easier 
ten\ire known us feanLalnioiyn or free alms. In 
|>roocss of time feudal ideas of social order gave 
w ay to commercial ideas ; bind was regarded merely 
as a form of jiropei ty to be used and disposed of 
at tbe discretion of its owners. Tlius, tbougli 
tenure still exists in England, it is of compurativel}" 
small importance. Tbe distribution and manage- 
ment of land are governed by conlvact, not by 
feudal rule. Economists and lawyers bold for the 
most part that ‘free trade in land’ is justilied by 
its results; Sir H. Maine points to the rapid settle- 
ment of North America as a sample of what can he 
done hy men stimulated by tbe nope of acipuring 
property. Socialist.s and land-nationaliscrs Iiold 
that property in land is the cause of an unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth ; they would take all land 
(w'ith or without compensation to existing <)wiier.s) 
into the hands of the community, and tlicy would 
permit no tenure except on such terms as tlie com- 
munity might consider to he advantageous. 

In Scotland, as in England, tlie feudal system 
was long established. Subinfeudation (grant of 
land by a free vas.sal to another person to hold 
under himself) has been forbidden in England since 
1290, because it >vas found to prejudice the rights 
of superior lords ; but the practice was permitted 
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in Scotland. Modern Scots law distinguishes 
between the proj»erty or dominium utile of land 
and the superiority or dominium directum^ the 
chief incident of which is the feu-duty paid by the 
vassal. On alienation of the land or death of the | 
vassal forms were used implying consent 'or recog- 
nition by the superior, niul casualtic's or additional 
»ayments were imule on* such occasions. "I'hese 
onus and the endless creation of subordinate 
feudal lights tended to complicate the whole .system 
of conveyancing; but the law has been greatly 
simplilied by recent statutes (see CoNVEYANTiNd ). 
In Ireland the English law displacoil and abol- 
ished the customs of the (Vltic trilx^s; but the 
country never was thoroughly fcMuhilised, and the 
peasant farmers have always been hostile to English 
notions of free trade in land (see Land Laws). 
In the Vnited States (except Louisiana) and iti 
those British colonics which have been formed in 
countries previously unsettl<Ml the English law of 
tenure forms the historical basis of the local law; 
but in a new country there are of course neither 
lords nor > assals, and the ])hrases of the feudal law 
only .serve to reiniml us that land is and always 
must be liehl nnd(*r some governing authority, and 
on such terms as legislators may impose upon the 
owners and cultivators. 

For the early hi.Ntory of t umre, see Cotdanges, Orioin 
of Propertf! in Land (trans. by Ashky ) ; Eltuii. Orujins 
of Enijlinh Jliiitori/ ; Skene, Cdf ic IScothind ; and Ttichey. 
Irish Land Laws. For curious tenures on qu.\int atnl 
inorcly noniiiial conditions, such as bearing a silver jug 
and basin as often as the king iniglit visit tlie lands 
p ranted, see Thomas lUount, Ancient and Jondar 
Tcniirts (l()7fl; new cd. ISlo). For a rotnparison of 
inodcrn forms of tenure, Clide Leslie, Litnd Snstnns, :nnl 
the Cobden Clidj Kssays uiay be luent.oneil. See also 
the articles IJr.ANcn, CUAUTKU, CocYHOLt), F'ku, Fiiuu- 
AlASM, FRKKHOLD, &C. 

TcoCJllli (Mexican, lit. ‘ house of a god’), the 
name given to the tem]des of the aborigines of 
Mexico, of wliich many still loniaiii in a more or 
less perfect state. Tliey were built in the form of 
four-sided i>yramids, and consist e<l for the most 
part of two, three, or more stories or terraces, 
with the temple, piopeily so calh'd, jdaced on a 
]datforiii on the .summit. In some eases they 
were natural hills, faced with layers of stone, 
atlobe, ]>laster, cVc. d'lie laigest and mo.st ceh»- 
brated is the pyramid of Cholula, measuring 1440 



Teocalli at Palenque. 


feet each way, and 177 in height; it i.s much de- 
faced, and the temple on its .suniinit has been 
removed. The teocallis iti Yucatan are in far 
better preservation ; they are not generally built 
in terraces, but ri.se at an angle of 4.7° to the level 
of the platform, with an unbroken series of steps 


! frMii base to summit. The temp]e.s on their sum- 
mit are sometime.s ornamented witli bas-reliefs and 
hierogly])hio tablets. The preceding illustration 
gives the elevation of a largo teocalli of this kind 
at Palenque (q.v,). Not unlike the teoeaIli.s ai*e 
the palaces of the Aztec kings or chiefs. See 
Mkxico. 

Tipple, a town of Mexico, in the state of ,,Talisco, 
in a fertile upland valley, 30 miles E. by S. of San 
Bias. Its ir),00(binlial)iLants are largely employed 
in the numerous neighbouring mines. 

Tpplltz, a wateiing-idiice of Bohemia, is 
situate<l in a beautiful valley near the Erzgebirge, 
20 miles N\V. of Leitineiitz by rail. The baths 
are supplied from about a dozen Jiot alkalo-.siiline 
springs, are taken exceedingly hot, and have great 
viitue in restoring ixM.sons afflicted with gout, 
rheumatism, &e. One of the springs is used also 
for drinking. Pop. of Tei)litz, with Schonau, 
21,420. Some 7000 persons use the hjiths yearly. 
TeraK or Tauai. See Himalaya. 

Ter'aillO (anc. inferammt), a town of Italy, 
the capital of a ju-ovince (see \'ol. VI. j>. 210), 
on the 'Pordino, 84 miles S. of Ancona by a short 
branch line. Its cathedral (13o.7) lias been modern- 
iseil. 1*01). 24,.7()0. 

Torapllilll* a Tfebrew word of uncertain deri- 
vation, denoting a certain kind of images, idols, 
or liouseholil go(U, of a liuinan figure, associated 
with divination, and eonimonly nseil in the iiopnl.ar 
worship. The fjotls which Bachel stole are called 
ieraphim, and Saul’s daughter Michel pl.aeed a 
leraph in David s be<l to conceal his llight. ’Phis 
veneration for terai)liim flouri.slied side by side 
with the worship of dehovah, though condennierl 
by the prophets. The word in the Anthoiised 
Aversion is sometime.s .simply transcribed, some- 
times variously rendered bv images, idols, idolatnt. 
See iDOLA’i Jtv. 

Teratolojcy, the .study of malformation.^ or 
almonnal growths, animal or vegetable. Those of 
the animal kingdom are treated at JMon.stkositv, 
Dkformitiks, Cm n foot, Dwarf, Harelip, &c. 
Those of the vegetable world form part of the sub- 
ject of Vegetable Pathology, Avhich deals with the 
<lise;i.M‘s of ])lant.s (see that subheading under 
PLANT.S, sjieeial articles such as ANUruY, iX:c. ), 
and with excre.seeiiees caused by animals and 
]»arasites (see Bedeuuar, Call -FLY, CALLS, 
iA’c. ; also Borincj Animal.s). Under this head 
come also abnormal foim.s like four-leaved clover, 
&c., as well as changes in the form of plants 
bionglit about by the skill of gardeners and agri- 
cnltuiists .such as the bulbous modification of iho 
roots of tiiini])s, tlje develojnnent of such a growth 
as cauliflower, the production of double- flowering 
danls, and the metamorphosis of organs. See 
Idtany, Cultivated Plants, Flower, Leaf, 
Hyrrid, Morphology, and Variation ; the 
articles on flowers that have been so developed — 
Co( K.s<’OMB, Dahlia, Bose, &c. ; the handbooks 
of morphological and physiological botany, but 
especially Masters, Vctjctahle Teratology (Ray 
Society, 1869), Penzig, PJlunzen-icratologie (1890), 
Jiml Dareste, Ileehcrehes sur ia Production arti- 
JicieAle dcs MonstrosiUs (2d ed. 1891 ). 

TerblirgTy <^erahd, painter, was born atXwolle 
in 1608, studied linst under his father, Gerard 
(1584-1662), and afterwards visited Italy and 
England, was at Miinster during the congress of 
1648, and later at Madrid. On his return he 
settled at Deventer, where be became burgo- 
master, and died 8th December 1681. The elegant 
life of bis time, with its superfine nianneus and 
snlendid costume, found in Terburg an admir- 
able painter. The central figure in many of liia 
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pictures is a fair liaiml votuj" I.'kJv in whifo ^atin ; 
delicacy, f'meo, and uad uiarvcdlous 

iinistery of tccliniijiie in drji|ti ii«*s inforjii all lii'^ 
work. His most fannms pirlmp is a small work 
on copper conlainiiig ]>orhq:ils tif tin* sixt> nine 
plenipotentiaries avIio diew up 11j<‘ I'n at v ul‘ Wes! 
plialia. See Mi<dieJ, TcrOurg it .s * f.fmi'Ut: ( IS.^Sl 

T<*r«r* See I>ur:viAlIV; ind To: ien-e, the 
widow’s portion, see Ilrs|{\\j> am* \N’in:. 

Tercrira. See Azmjm.s. 

Tcivbiiilli ((ir, ti n (>t .inniliiv untne for 
the Turpfnitinediee, <i<'srjih«d aL I'lsi siiA. ilie 
genus to >\liieli it Ixdones, and foi lie* t m jient in»‘ 
ohlained fiom it. 'rereiuni Iko-.*..' i- a ihai 

lias sometime,-, heen n-*‘<l « j'or a p.iit oi foi 

the whole of tin* Anae.Lnii.iee.f, to iii< h hehm;.' 
tlie tnrpmitiiie-ti e(‘, ]»i laeliio mil , iJiar.'_'o, ‘ inmo-h, 
Japan laequei (llhm ,), vVe. 

Tcn^braf Ilia* a genu- •*! tlt't'p srn Ih eeliiojMMi-, 
whi<*h, fiom the 1 eseii! liia)i*e nt r he •. i-n 1 1 :« 1 \;i!\e 
of their shell tna(Jn‘ei;in lamp in hum, aie jiMi.n 
larly termed Ij.itnp shell-,. 'The .-hell i'-.-winm tiieal 
ine<|uival v'e, smooth to ilie mi Led <*\<'. l)ut when 
examiucxl with a Jen-, i- seen i.t 1 m' iniiiiitelx pnne- 
taled. 'riie vent ml \’at\e is the largei-, the l»e,iL ol 
wliieli is ]nodueed and tiuneaied at the ape\, w Ideli 
is pmforati'd. 'The animal i-, atlaehed to the -hell 
hy a huiidle of niUMMilai lihu-^ leinu'd thepednnele. 


I nail.s, which i tn.t and form a coating which they do 
! not jieiietrate. 'the teredo is often said to have 
; lieeii iiitiodueed into Europe from wanner climares, 








Tcrehiatula : 

(t, valvo with the* s])iial arms; h, \ahij willi aims lemoviaL 

Avliich pa.s.se.s through the ]>erforjite<l apex of the 
ventral vah e. 'i’lu'ie are only two IJiitish .s]K'eie.'-. 
Fossil repres(*ntat ives appear at the conclusion of 
the Silurian period. Allhoiigli Ic'rnied d<'<‘p-sea 
forms, JeflVeys considered that *th(» nature of the 
Bca-hottom. more than the depth of water, deter- 
mines the limit of their habitability.’ 

Teredo# genus of Laimdlibraueliiate mollu.scs 
of the family Teredini<l;e (dray ), commonly known 
as shipw'orms, from tliefact that they ]a‘rforate and 
live in ships’ tiniher, the woodwork of liarliours, 
&c., causing considerable damage. Tliey c'lre of an 
elongate and worm -like form, measuring from a few 
inches to 3 feet in length. Two .small valves form 
the bivalve .shell sitnate<l at the anterior j)art of 
the body, in close proximity' with the principal 
organs, w’liich form a visceral ma.ss. At the oiipusito 
end a pair of shelly paddles or ‘ pallets,’ wdiicii vary 
in dilFerent species, close the burrow' at tlie will of 
the animal. Theii; perforations tare made usually 
in the direction of the ^nain of the limber, and the 
burrow's are alw ays distinct from one aimtlier. The 
burrow is lined with a calcareous substance secreted 
by the mollusc. The teredo does not feed uiioii the 
wood which it excavates. AVlietlier the excavation 
is caused by tlie sucker-like application of the foot 
or the rasping action of the sliell has not yet been 
satisfactorily demonstrated. The teredines repro- 
duce them.selves in largo nuinher.s, and grow with 
great rapidity. Extreme cold is fatal to them. 
As a protection from the ravages of these molluscs 
timber is often driven full of shoi-t broad-headed 



j tVminion SliI]»\vorm {Tnrdo it'ivnJiii). 

but f’.-U'f-, do mu bear oiil tIm* shi 1 oiiifiit. 'rM»pi<‘;iI 
will iioL live HI I0iii(»p*‘an Nca-. and nr,- 
J\ nmriglru^ w firt'ills in lln* Nol’tli 

Ailanlii*, i- bumd in llu* Ixudm ing roii nt i jr- in a 
iu--i] ctjrnlil inn. I’Ih* tnjcdinns wnni wrll known 
I • » I iio a I and an* nn’nli<>nfd by 'I'licojiln a- 
t n-, I‘iin\ , (_)\ id Ac. 

Ti*ri*lv* a '-1ic;nn of tlic ( 'ainM-ii*,*, li'-ing near 
lolt\ .Mtiiinl Ixa-bcL. ami llowing .‘loO milc*s. gmiei 
all\ iiorlhea-t, nniil at Ki-liar, it, dividc.s into 
vcvi'ial branelc*-. wbicli i'oini a ilelia 70 iiiile.^ 
broad, ami linallx falls into flic (’a,-]>ian S(*m. 

Tt I’iil>liu- 'renniliii'- Afi-r, Komaii 

roridc pool, was bom at ( aitbage al»oul l-S,") n.(‘., 
in the inteMal belwtM.'n tliesecmul ami lliiid Funic 
wai.s. IJ<* wa.s ]>r(‘snniabl \ a Flnenician by race; 
and he beeame, l>y luilh or [mreha-e, the .slavi* of 
the Homan .-eiiatoi F. Terentius laicaiius, wini 
■ brought him to Uom<‘, and. out of regard to lii.s 
’ liand.some [M.M.son and unusual talent.-, etlucated 
j him highly, ami liualiy manumitted him. On his 
I ma^llmi^.sion he a-.sumed, of coui.se, lii.s pation'.s 
I intihi 'rminilius. His fii>,t jday was the Amiritt,, 

I acted ill IGG Ii.c. Its success was iimmaliate, ami 
i introduced its author to tin; most reliiied society 
I of Hom(\ wli('i’(‘ lii.s engaging aildre-s and accom- 
pli>hnicnts imwl*’ him a gri-at favouriu*. His chief 
patrons were L;eliii.s ami ibe younger Scipio, after 
li\ing with whom in great intimacy for .some years 
ill Ivoiue he w<‘iit to (_1 recce, doubtless with the 
\iew’ of becoming jiersonally familiar with fireek 
life ;iml manner.s ; and there he st'cm.s to have tlied 
in 159 n.c,, only about twenty dive years old. Six 
comedies are extant under the name of Terence, 
whicli are |)erhaj>s all lie ]»r Mluee(l — vi/. Andria, 
exhibited in 106 at Ibe ^legalensian games, an 
adaptation of ^leiiamler's Andria with addi- 
tion.s from the same poet’s Pcrutlhid ; the 
bright and lively Eiinuclins, from Menander'.s 
Kiuiouchos iim\ .some parts of liis Kolax ; Ileanlon 
Tunoroumraon (‘the .self-tormentor’), after Men- 
ander’s play of the same title, without the use of 
another play, a eometly of intrigue, with a some- 
wdiat extravagant jilot, and but little attempt at 
delineation of character ; Fhonnio^ so called from 
the para.site in the ]>lay, the original hy Apollo- 
doros of Kary.stos being tm titled E/dd/Auzometios, 
a bright merry comedy, with an interesting nlot 
and careful character-jiainting; Ilect/ra^ theiuotlier- 
in-lawg his least successful jiiece, the plot poor and 
uninteresting, tlie characters peculiar; and Adcljjhiy 
from Menander’s Adclphoi\ with the addition of a 
scene from the beginning of Diphilos* Synapothms- 
kontest an ellective comeily, with simple and liar- 
moiiious plot, and careful delineation of cliaracter 
— ibe tw'o old men, the easy bachelor about town 
and the embarrassed country landlord, forming an 
inimitable contrast. Thus, os we have .seen, 
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Terence has no claim to ciecalive originality, his 
j>lays, (Jrcek in origin ami (fi'cek in scene, being 
ilirectly hasc^l on Menander, ^vho, indeed, is best 
known to us through the works of his copyist. 
Cjesar, in a well-known epigram, addresses him ‘O 
dimidiate Menander.* A foreigner in Koine and a 
total stranger to Greece when he wrote, he gave the 
still .somewhat uncouth Komaiis a jdctiire of the 
giiice, eh*gance, ami ndinenieiit of Gieek iiianiiers ; 
ainl he wrote in singularly pure and jierfect Latin 
— ranked by Munro in the very highest level with 
Cicero, C;esar, and Lucretius.* Ills style, indee<l, 
is pure almost to being iinniaculatt*, and, though 
inferior to Klautus in comic power, in mastery over 
passion, in vigour and variety, he is more than his 
match in consistency of }*lot and character, in 
tenderness, in wit, in en'cotive dialogue, and in 
metrical skill, lie employs almost exclusively 
iambic and trochaic nu'trcs. lie admitted and 
defended from the exam[de of the older Koman 
poets the pracdico of eohtnminfttio constructing 
one Latin play hy uniting scenes from several 
separate Grt‘ek on(‘s. He was a triic! artist. In 
conjunction with Plautus, Tcncnce, 4>n the revival 
of l(^ tiers, was studie«l as a ino<lel hy the most 
aceoniplislicd play- writers. TJie KumtcJnia is re- 
llected in the Bcllnmira of Sir (’harlcs Setlley and 
Lc Muvl of Krueys ; the Athlphi in ^loliere's flcolc 
(hit Maris ami Karon's JMWulr, dcs Veres ; and the 
VUorniio in Molicre’s ]jes Fourberies de iSrapin. 
His plays have lM*en translated into most of the 
hairopean languages. Notahle editions of his works 
are tliose of Kent ley ( J7‘2t5), I)avir‘s, Parry, Klcck- 
eiseii (18o7), Wagner ( Loml. IStiU), rm]>fenbaeh 
Olcnlin, 1870, the standaul critical edition), and 
Dziat/ko { J^eip. 1884 ). 

Toresa, or Tiikiii:sa, St, one of the most 
remarkable of tin; woineii saints of the imxlern 
Koman calendar, was born at Avila, in Uhl Gastile, 
March 28, 1015, of the noble bouse of (’cpe<la. 
Even as a child she was reinai kable for piety of a 
most entlmsiastii* kind ; ami, e4lncate<l in aednvent 
ill lier native city, she entered a convent of the 
(.'annelite order there in 15.34. In this convent she 
continued to reside for nearly thirty years, hut it 
was not till about the year 1530 that her constitu- 
lion became strong enough t<i ]»ermit her to follow, 
even in an impel fec’t way, the obscrvaiici's of ctui- 
ventnal life. Her own a<*count of lH*r numtal and 
spiiitnal comlition is interesting from the lirst; 
but it was not till 15.35 that a change of licarb 
and of j)nr|)ose came, which was as comidete and 
<lccisive as lier former condition ba<l bi*cn jmrpose- 
less or Jbictnating. After a time her religi(»us 
exercises iea<'lied a most extiaordinary degree of 
asceticism. Ibu’ juayens were almost continual, 
and she was reported to be favoured with visions, 
ecstasies, and other snpcMiiatnral visitations. The 
fame of her sanctity .sprea<l not only throngliout 
Spain, hub into almost every part of the church, 
Ky some the reality of the reported .‘supernatural 
favours which were fiscribetl to lier was called in 
question ; and th(*r(j were even some who thn’atemal 
to invoke the rigorous investigation of the Holy 
Ollice ; hut the jMjpular voice was freely accorded 
to her, ami the authoi ity of St Ernneis Borgia, St 
Peter of Alcantara, find other intlncntial clnirch- 
meii eventually disarmed the oj)i>osition. The 
most notahle and permanent fruit of tlie entliu.si- 
astic .spirituality of Tciesa Is the reform of the 
(Carmelite or<ler, of which .she hccariie the instru- 
ment. She coiiimem*ed this work in concert with 
a few zealon.s members of her own sisterhood in 
the convent at Avila, where she Jiad resided from 
the date of her profcssicju ; hut after a time she 
obtained perini.ssion from tlie holy see to remove 
with her little coinninnity to a hunilde house in 
the same city, where she re-ostabllshed in its full 


rigour the ancient Carmelite rule, a.s approved by 
Innocent IV. in 1247, with some additional okserv- 
ances introduced by berself. Tins new convent of 
St JosepJi’s was established in 1502, in winch year 
she a.s.sumed the name of Teresa de Jesus; and in 
1565 .she obtained from the pope, Pius IV., a formal 
approval for the rule as modiiietl by hm-. Eor two 
years Teresa lived in great jnivacy and quiet in her 
convent; but in 1507 the general of tin; ( armelite 
ouler, E. Kubea^ was so .struck, during his visita- 
tion of the convents at Avila, with the condition of 
that over wliicli Teresa prcshlcd that he urged upon 
her the duty of extemling tbi-oiigliout the order the 
reforms thus .successfully initiated. Tere.'^a entered 
upon the work with great energy, and altbongh she 
met with mnch o])j)osition, nevertheless sn(!eeedod 
in carrying out her reforms. In 15711 the Carmelites 
of the stricter ol)servance established by Teresa were 
released from the jurisdiction of the old superiors, 
ami united into a ilistinet association, with a separ- 
ate bead and <a distinct organisation, wliiidi was 
approved in 1580 by l\)pe Gregory XI 11. ITiider 
this new constitution the as-sociation tlonrisbed and 
exlende<l ; and within her own lifetime no fewer 
than seventeen convents of women and sixteen of 
men Jicce]>te4l the ndorins ixbicli she bad originated. 
Teresa died at Allia, October 4, 1582, in her sixl v- 
eigbtb year. She was canonised by ( tregory X V. 
ill 1022, her feast lieing fixcil on the loth October. 

She left a mnnbcr of works, which liavo at all times 
maintained a ln-;h rt'piitatioii among a largo .suction of 
her (»wn church; their merit.s are also acknowledged 
by non-Catliolic writers. 'I’hcy consist of ascctical ami 
my.stical treatises, instnietioiis in the conventual life, 
mc'ditations, liesi<le.s a large number t)f letters which 
PO.S.SCS.S remarkablo liteiary merit. 'the best-known 
treatises arc lier autobiography, TZ/e It'o// of I^crfiction, 
The Book of the Fotnulatiovs (trans. by i.ialton, 1853), 
and The Tiitrrior (Utatte (trims, by D.'ilton, 1852 ). Her 
works in the original S]>{inisli fill two folio volumes 
(.Salamanca, 1.587), and tJjey liavc been in whole or in 
])art translated into almost every Kuro]>t'an language. 
Migne issued a Er» nch erlition in 4 vols. ( 1810-40). Her 
life occupies nearly an untin* volume of tlio Acta Sanc^ 
loruw : and several biographies liave been written in 
Spanish ( Kibera’s npj>eared in 1000), Ereiicli, Italian, 
<b*rnian-- the known English ones being that by 

(’anon Dalton (1851 ), one edited by (’ordinal jM.anning 
(180.5), one hy Mis.s Treiieh (1875), oijt> by Katlier Col- 
eri<lgu (5 vols. 1881 .88), and .Sirs (.’unnmgham (iraliam^a 
Smitd Trn.Hii (1801). 

Terll//i, a town of Italy, 22 miles AV. of Ilari. 
Fop. 20,442. 

Term, a day fixed hy law and ns.uge for pay- 
m<‘nt of rent, ami for* the eonimcneemcnt and 
Icriiiination of the C4)ntract betu ecu lumllord and 
tenant; also the pc*riod bctivcen two terms. In 
England and li eland the yc*ar is diviib*d into four 
quarters or terms. These are Lady Day, March 
25; Mid.snniiner Day, .June 24; Michaelmas Day, 
Septcinher 29; and Christmas Day, December 2.5. 
In Scotland the terms as between landlord and 
tenant are divided into h‘gal and conventional 
terms. There are two terms recognised hy common 
law — viz. Whit.sumlay, Alay 15, and Martinmas, 
November 11 ; while other two conventional terms 
subdivide these — viz. Candh*mi'.s, Fehruary 2, and 
Lamm.as, August 1. Kenioval terms and the terms 
hy which domostie servants are engaged are the 
28th May and 28th November. The Miehaolmas 
term is the most important in England, whereas in 
Scotland it is Whitsunday. There is also a siih- 
divi.‘<ion of the year into Law u^rms ; since the 
passing of the Judicature Acts the traditional 
terms are superseded by the times fixed for sittings 
of the courts by statute, but for some purposes 
we still distinguish Hilary, blaster, - Trinity, and 
Micliaclnias terms. At the Eni^lish universities 
there are nominally four terms in the year, hut 
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nsrtgc! has eslahlished throi" wnrlvirig tnrni> of about 
nine weeks each, 

Tcrillilli« soaiMjrt on Mm‘ noiiii (‘o.i‘-t of 
Sicily, niih'is KSl'^ of l*al<^rino f»\ rail. I’oi». 
.*12,733. 3’he indii.''! rif*s are tunny ;<«)<! .‘-a.nliin* lisfi 
ing. The arndent 'r/n'rm(t Itiittrn n.s- -, luMt* wa*- 
founded hy the < 'art haginijuj' in los n.r.. aft<n 
tlio d('i»trnel ion of the tirecU i-iys <.f [Jiineia,. 
Under t he Iionian rule il. llrun isln-d thioui>h it-> 
hatijs. Of th«‘sf* sojiie fra;j!n<-ni Till - si-.!, U'. v.ell 
as of a theatre', an a<|in‘din t, a r- 

T<^rillilllis« a ilotuan dn ini!;., -n)in<’^-<‘d to 
jireside (j\'(*r |ui1>]l<‘ .-nid jiii\ati' lionii.l »!n‘-. <>'ivin 
ally he a|»|»ea,r.-- to ha\«‘ Immui iIm* -,iin<' a ^ .1 u jfii •■r 
himself, hut dually he mu- n-.ooni-ed .t-. .i 
separate ainl disliinM yod. 

Terillifrs [Tcr.n{tiffn> ], ;i, i.nuil;. of in , in 
t he oiiler < '<u ioth‘Uli;i. or, aecnrdinn -oino - \ 

Pseudo Neui'optei a. 'ITn‘> ;n <* oft cii caih-d ‘wliHc 
ants,’ hut a,u( s are 1 1 \ nieuopt fj on in-ti h., and <lo 
not oetMir la-fore 'I’niiai^ lime-, wliene- ili.*Te) 
mites stM'ui to lia\e livt-d fmin (d.u hojiifm on- .i.-.C' 
ojiw'ards. ^’et, likt; the ants, ihe lerntii«‘- aie 



Fi}--. I. 

it, ])<jrr«.'r't Millie trrmin.'; ?<. (Vii-mI*- <1 tsn-ii(l<><t with ; 

(, snldifi ; wi.u’kor. 

socitil insects, living in colouit's and building 
* ne.sts ’ or * Jiills. ’ They are whlely disliihuted in 
tropical eonntiies, luit they also occur in the tem 
)crate parts of Sh)rth and South America, ainl a 
ew have oslahlisJied themselves in hairope. .\s 
their fiiod eonsists for tin* most part of wood, 
esjHicially in a state of incipient (haviy, they lielj* 
many trees to their fall, and they are destriietive 
pests in human dNvellings. As they form earthen 
tunnels up the stems and hraiiche.s of the trees 
wdiich they altaek, .and as the r.ains wasli down 
these constructions, it seems just, as Fleiiry Drum- 
mond points out, to recognise that termites, like 
earthworms, may help in making the fruitful soil. 

The termite society consists for the most p.art of 
wingless, sexually immature individuals, children, 

E otentially of both sexes, which <lo not grow uj». 

►esides tlitise workers there is a less iiuiiierous 
caste of large-liCtaded, strong- jawed soldiers. ‘They 
stand,* Drunimond .says, ‘or promenade about as 
sentries, at the mouths of tlie tunnels. Wlien 
danger threatens, in shape of true ants, the soldier 
termite advances the light. With a few sweeps 
of its scythe-like j.aw's it clears the ground, .and 
wliile the attacking party is carrying oil* its dead 
the builders, unconscious of the frav, cpiietly con- 
tinue their >vorlv.’ The \vorkers collect footl, form 
burrows and tunnels, build ‘ liills,* and care for the 
males, females, eggs, and larvce. The 'males and 
females have wings, which the latter lose after 
impregnation. Then, indeed, the female or queen 
undergoes a remarkable change, becoming enor- 
mously diste^ided with eggs anu sometimes attain- 
ing a length of 2 to 5 inches or more — ‘ a large cylin- 
drical package, in shape like a sausage, and as 


I white a*- a Indsler. ’ A.-^ enly the abdomen swells, 

j the r»*.-ultiug di.-vpiopoithui hetw(‘c*n aiit(*vior and 
! postfU'ior ]»aris i-i very ''Inking. 3'he qut'eii is 
! I*\treuiely piulilie, lia\iug heel) kuowii to la,y (JO 
; eggs in a miuni*>, or uliout SO, out.) eggs in a day. 

. Ill tin* josal eliainbf-r jt male i- uFm) ke[it. It is 
i baldly ueees-i;iiy fo -,.i\ th.ii the (jne«?u eould not 
le.ive it sljr* ■WiUlM, ihl! !o iimlei.vlaud tld^ illl- 
, pi ’ 'Ouineiii u .• niu-f 11. >1 ii j. I li.i ill .-pi ing the \ oung 
• V. iuged mah’- .imi h in,. i. -. ha\e the liesl in a 

■ -waim. alter hi<'li pujrin'.* tiike^ pl.-e-e ; the sur- 

, \ i \ oi 'oecMiiiiiL t he impi i-oi)e(i ‘ i nh ) ,- a,n<] parents 

I «»f new .-nh.jin-. 

. Ihlt I'lil/ Mulier li.i^ -liown lli;M 1 i.-'-.iile'' tiu* 
^\i/lged mail*- snd Uiii.-iie. then- ;ir*- fm al jeji'-t 
Miau\ e.'i-e . . winele - iii.-ih*'- Mud temul*-- whieh 
lew'er liMve |]j». I e] n j i ! a ry in wliieh tlie\ me horn, 
h/-j'j'j lv*‘]»L .1' eoiuplehe-nt Ml \ oi re- 

]‘io.|ueii\e ne-m !ii-i ii-etul -linuld not ,a winged 
iM\ ;»l pair he }n> i hemijing. Sniiiet iine.- tlii- ea'-iially 
neeui and then I lie w ingle-^. pail - lieeonie parent-. 
Tip* .’«ur jihmi.-n I a 1 y king di'- hehjri' A\inter ; ihi'ir 
nial«--li\e un, widov.e.l, hut - till maleiu.al, till at, 
le,M-«.i .mother .-umniej. Aluller jaunt- out that, 

■ il.'oinjli tip* ]»rouuehnn arid |»ai‘enlage of wiMgle‘«;s 
‘ male'- ainl leniale- in\’oI\e,- le-s inorlalilv, the 

'Aing'‘d mail - and female- juohahlv »-)o-,-, with 
; tho-e Jiom nflier ip'-l iliu- seeming the ad\aii- 
I tages ot <-io-s fert ili.-ai ien. 'The woikeis are 
j diligent in tending llie king- aiul «jueen. in remov- 
' iiig the laid eggs, and in feeding the laisa-. 

: In general ajijiearanee and -i/,ea wiiiLdes*- termite 

: i- ant-like. Iml the winged foinis are much larger 
! and llatfej-, .'(Mil llieir wing- ai<‘ quite diHereut. 

I 'I'he woiker- have* large hioad head- and .strong 
j jau- adajiled lor gtiau iiig ; the soldiers have* still 
. larger lieails and longer jaws, lieside- the jaws 
I and tip* two jtaii- of ma\ill;e the head 1 m.*;ii- a ji.air 
I of heaileil aiileijiue, two e\<\-, and two ocelli, hut 
j the woikers and soldieis a.re blind. The thorax 
! lias the u<iial ihrei* segments, and hears simple 
j legs; Ihe abdomen cMiiisist- of nine s(‘gm(*nts. 



Fig. 2. — Diagrnnninitic section of a Terinite's Nest 
(after Hon.ssay ) : 

In the w.alls there are winding jwssiige.s, a ; up]vrinost i.s a 
Mrell-aired enii)ty attic, D ; tlie m-xt atory, (t, ia a nnraery 
where the young termites are ha1c-lie»l on sIicIvch. h\ tlie 
next ia a hall, 11, suppiwted by jiillars ; iM-neiith this ia a 
royal chaml>er. e, in which the king and qneeii are im- 
prisoned; around tliis are the eliain tiers of worker-termites, 
d, and Boine store-chambers, e\ excavated in the ground 
arc hole.s, f, out of wliich the material used in making the 
termitary wa.s dug. 

The most remarkable termitaries are iliose of 
To'tnes belHcosnSf abundant on the west co.ast of 
Africa. They are siiffar-loaf-like in sliajie, 10 to 
20 feet in lieight, and, thongfh built of cemented 
particles of earth, are strong enougli to hear a man’s 
weight. Internally, as the figure shows, ther^ are 
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several stories and many chambers, somo for the 
workers, one for the kiuf; and (|ueini, others for the 
eggs {ind young, otliers for storing supplies of com- 
pacted mincetl wood. But the termites do not all 
hnild such gigantic nests ; for soi)ie build their 
Jioiiies on the blanches of trees and apparently out 
of masticated woody material. 

In Africa Tennes hdlicasiis and T, arhnrum are 
common species; in North America T.Jhivipcs is 
very common. A few species -7'. luvifugus^ T. 
Jfacicullts, and T. Jhfn'prs — all jirobably introduced 
— occur in Europe. Besides Ternies there are other 
genera, such as Eutermes, Calotcrmes, and Aiio- 
plotermes. 

The termites seem to be of use in destroying 
decaying wood and in loosening the soil. They 
also atlord foial for ant-eaters and other insectivor- 
ous mammals ami for Inrtls. But to dwellers in 
warm countries they are pests, destroying the 
timbers of houses ami all sorts of wooden furniture. 
EHecting entrance from uudei ground, they hollow 
out the interior, leaving only a deceptive shell, 
wliieli at length collapses. Even in Europe T. 
lurifugHs lias prove<l very destructive in some parts 
of Eranoe, notalily in the navy yard of Rochefort. 
Vet to the naturalist their social life, their repro- 
ductive relations, and their architectural instincts 
arc most interesting marvels dcmiandiiig further 
rc?scarch. 

Set} H. A. TTagcn, ^fou Of trophic dcr Tt rinitiden 
in Linvfvrt Entomolofuca (vols. x. xiv. 1855 59); (Ih. 
Les]>os, RcchcrchiS aar I' Or<i<tnisnlion <t le.'t M(furH dn 
Termite fucifwjc (Ann. Sci. Nat -ttli series, vol. v. IH.’iti); 
Fr. Muller, JJtifraf/e zur Kcunlniss; dcr Tcrmittn in 
J( naiAche Zeitachr. f. Nat uric ins. (vols. vii.-ix. 75); 
iSiiieathniaii, Some Account of the Termites rrhich arc 
found in Africa^ Kc. ('rraiis. Btjy. Soc. 17<''l); (lraR'>i, 
Mr movia suf/a Socittd dci Tcrmiti (Arcad. Liiicci, Konia, 
189*2). 

Tern, the name applied to several genera of 
hinls of the (lull family (Laritlie), by some imide 
into a sub-family (Sternime); they have the bill 
as long as or longer than tlie lieatl, nearly straight, 
compressetl, slender, taptning; the wings hjiig and 
minted ; the tail usually long and more or less 
orked, sometimes graduatetl ; the legs and feet 
short and small. In plumage the teins resemble 
the gulls, but are usually smaller. Erom this, ami 
from their forked tail, they are often calletl Sea- 
.swallows, though their flight is more like that of a 
gull. They are constantly on the wing, swooping 
on small iishes ami other small animals in the 
water, or catching insects over the laml. The 
species are nunieious, and found all over tlie world, 



CoTiimon Tern {Sterna Jluviafilia), 


freijjiienting fresh as well gm salt water. Tho.se 
which occur in the north rnigrfite south in winter. 
Some species have a very wide range. Thus, the 
Common Tern {Sterna Jlaviatil/s), abundant on 
the more southern coasts of Britain, is also fonnd 
on Jhe coasts of Europe, western Asia, western 


Africa as far as Accra, and eastern North America. 
In Cashmere, Tibet, and south Siberia it is re- 
placed by a nearly tallied species, S, tibetana, which 
visits Oylon and South Africa in winter. Terns 
make little or no nest, laying their spotted eggs on 
saiiil or shingle, from wliich they are often with 
difliculty distinguished. Some, however, breed in 
mavslies, and some build on trees and blushes, as 
the Noddy sio/idns). This bird derives its 

name from tlie, ease with which it is caught when 
it alights on ships to rest ; it has a graduated tail, 
ami is sooty-brown, Avith a gray cap. It is found 
in all tropical waters, and has even oecurrotl on 
the Irish coast. The Sooty Tern {S. ftiliginnsa) 
breeds in vast numbers on Ascension Island, where 
it is known as the ‘ Wideawake.* 

Tcriisifc. See Mou’ccas. 

Tcrili, a cathedral city of Central Italy, ho- 
tAveon the tAVO arms of the Neva, 70 miles NNE 
of Rome by rail. Pop. 9415. About two miles 
of! is the famous catara<*t of Velino, 500 feet high, 
celebrated by Byron in bis Chihic llaroUL Terni 
is the aneient Intrramna L’ mhvica^ perhaps tlie 
birthplace of Tacitus. 

Tornsfra‘iniaoea% a natural order of poly- 
petalous ]^lallfs, consisting of troes ami shinh", 
natives of warm and temperate countries. About 
150 species are known. ^Chey are most abundant 
in South America ; a few are found in North 
America; some in India, China, and the Indian 
Arehiiielago. The leaves p.re alternate, leathery, 
in many species evergretMi, generally undivided, 
sometinies dotted. This onler is very important 
as containing the Tea-sin ubs. It is also interest- 
ing because of tlie great beauty both of the foliage 
and llowers of many of the species, of which the 
genus Camellia aflortls the hest-knoAvn examjiles. 
See Tr^A, Camklija, and Oohdonia. The genus 
'rernstro.‘mia was named in 1781 from the Swedish 
iia t u ral is b Te r ns 1 1 b i n . 

TorpslollOlM^ (Cr., ‘delighting in the dance'), 
one of the nine Muses (q.v.), presided over choral 
song and dancing. 

Ti*rra<*es, in neolog>% comparatively level 
strips of land near the sea, lakes, or rivers, Avith a 
sharp descent at the edge towards the Avater, 
.showing an ancient Avater-level. See Beaches 
(Raised), (^lenkov. River, Lake, Valley. 

Tcrrarilia% a coast town of Central Italy, GO 
miles »SJ0. of Rome. It has a cathedral on the 
.site of a heathen temple, and on the .summit of a 
precipice overlooking the town the ruins of a 
palace of king Tlieodoric. Pop. 6494. The Roman 
Tarracina was originally a \"olscian toAvn ( Anxitr)^ 
and down to the fall of the empire was an important 
station on the Appian Way. 

Terra-f’atta, an Italian term for pottery or 
earthenware ( ‘ haked clay’). The name is not 
applied in England to ordinary pottmy vessels 
with thin Av.alls, but is conlitied to objects of tlie 
nature of bricks, and usually of comparatively 
large size and nnglazed. Statues, statuettes, bas- 
reliefs, and arcliitectural members such as columns, 
eornie(?s, friezes, consoles, amL the like made of 
burnt clay are said to be executed in terra-cotta 
Avliether they are ancient or imxlern. But the 
term is nob confined to articles of a decorative 
character. The cohmr of terra cotta is either buff 
yellow, or red, the former being the more common. 
Many masterpieces of ancient Greek and Roman 
sculpture are executed in this material, and a con- 
sideralile nuiiiher of Avorks in burnt clay, by Italian 
artists who lived in the middle age and early 
Renaissance periods, are also exquisite productions. 
Illustrations of a number of these ancient works of 
art in terra-cotta Avill be found in the published 
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Ciitalogues of t-lio British Musoimi itml tlio South 
Keiisiiif^ton iMu-semn. Art;liil<'D(intil oniainonts i»f • 
a very ellective kind were also e\eeiii(‘d in lltirt [ 
uiateriiil in ainn’ent times. j 

l)isUii*.;ui.slje(l model ri sfMilj)tois .smm'llmes pro- 1 
duce Avorks in lerra-entta, am) hn- jIh' la.^t thiiry j 
or forty years it has ]>eeii im*n*{i>in'.i ly ••mployi'd. 
either partly or wliolly, lor tln^ fiouis and otlnn- 
nortions c>f important l>uildinu[^ ( -.ce I*(H'f.ro\, | 
TlNWiilM’Il). 'riie new Naluia.1 ’.listoiy Mu'ienm ! 
at South Kensini^ton ami a, li‘w oiler ItniUlinns ; 
in its liei^hhourhooil, as well a - elsrw Inn e in tj«m ! 
don, are examnles. Terra-oolla i, po. tili.nly \v»-ll I 
snitcil for aj<*hitee( oral \>'oi Iv in town.'- liko tie* j 
metropolis whore st<me too loadily <lo<*:iy'-, or in i 
eilies to wliioh stone has to lie l.rmiLfhl I'lom a. Ion**, i 
distanee. Ilerlin is ihns ieMiolel\ -ilnate«l, and nt ■ 
that eity many lar:.D', and highly «nn.i!<' n.odini ■ 
hnildinos a,re e\eeut» d in tld^ maieiial. Sfe(*. 1. ; 
I) avis, Munu fnrt \n't’ uf ilnth^ litut a-e. , 

(new ed. ItSSil). . 

IVrra dol Fiicj»'0. Se(‘ d'n:i;i: \ l<’rn;.». ; 

Ti ‘ITU lli Lu^OI'O. thf' old name foi- the pio ; 
viiiee of < 'as{‘i ( a ( (j. v. ). 

Tt‘rra-firillU« a hnni fiequemlv employed (o , 
<lenot(» eonlineiiial ia.nd a'- di-l iiiuuished f;<*m ' 
islamls. I»nt it was at om* time UKoe >pi‘eial!\ 
tippli'sl to all the mainland of Italy w hieli aeknow 
ledeed the siiprema<'y of N'enit'e, and to the mnlh 
ern }»art of South Aimniea, ( (dloipnally, the 

J dirase ierrn fir nm is applied ( lait enom!ou''l\ ) to 
and as distin;j^ilislual from water. 

Terra Ja|»oiii<*u. Seet vnx in . 
Trrraiiova* a seaport on tlie s<in|]i eoast of ! 
Sieily, (iO miles W. of Syra<*n.s(\ pop. Itl, l in. 

Trrrapilh pojmlar name of many ^pe(‘ies [ 
of fresh water and tidal w at<‘r Kn toises of t he laniily ' 
Kmytlid.e, natives of tropical ami tin* wanner 
temperate enuntries, Aliont twenty fiesh water 
sjieeies are found in the l^nit(vl Stales. Ihit llie 
terrapin fufr r.crri/r/irr is tln^ .1/n/oeor A /><(/• 
usfr/s, tin* diamomMiaelv salt water t<'rrapin. hi^^lily 
pri/etl as a <Ieli<‘aey for tin* (ah|(‘. It is <anoht in 
salt marshes ahui^ the coast from Xcav Fhij;land to 
Texas, the lliiest ln»ino, how'(*ver, those of the 
Massaelmsetts and the northern coasts. .\t their 
best torrai»in vary in t)riee from -Sit) t<i .S>.> a dozen, 
according to si/e and quality. Another species is 
J\[. f/co(/nyf)hiriis, with peculiar map like markin,L;s ; 
and there are several .species of Ps<Midemys. ‘ ]»rer 
Tarrypin ' is an inlelli^n*iit and /^-enial iiiterloentor 
in niany of the beast stories of Uiu le JinNua. See 
Tortoise. 

Terra Rossa* name olvtui to a fenu^inons 
rod earth which is exiensivtdy developed in tin* 
limestone <li.st riots of south-eastern Kurojie, ospeei- 
aJly in Tstria and Dalmatia, See Hki) Kartii, 
Terre Haute (^Vr/c ])ron. 7V; -/r), capital of 
Vi;^o county, Indiana, on the river Wabash (erossetl 
hero by three hrhlges), 72 mile.s by rail WSW. of 
Indianapolis and I7SS. of (d]ica;.fo. ft is rej;ularly 
built on a ^)lateaii some* 60 feet above the river, and, 
being within a dozen miles of the great block -coal 
mines of Clay counj^y, contains numerous foundries, 
rolling and other mills, and factories. Its public 
institutions include the state normal school, a 
college, a polytechnic and other institutes, an 
orphans* home, &c. Pop, (1870) 16,103; (1880) 
26.012; (1890) 30,217; (1900) 36,673. 

Terrestrial IHagfiietisni, &c. See M.\a. 

NETisM, p, 801, and Temperature. 

Terrier, a name originally applied to any 
breed of dog used to burrow nmlerground, but now 
applied to any small dog. Terriers may be divided 
into three classes : those able to follow their game 
into its earth, those kept for hunting above- 


giound, aiul tlj<is<‘ kept merely as companions. 
Among t*uii»‘rs ]uop!*r tlh* Foxnurior (q.v. ) holds 
the position of popularity. The Scotch 

lei i ier, (hough long In miliar in SeotlamI, only 
heiNime geiicjjilly kiicjvvn about. iS70, hut is siuciul- 
ing .'(} lupidiy that it threar^uc* eveu (!/♦* popiilaiity 
of lltC f(»\ laiiicj'. Tin- Sriih-ii tonior is iileuticjil 
with tin* buM-d olti'ii ( I rom‘oU'-l\ alliidt*<.l to as tlie 



Scotch Tei'ri«*r, ‘ Un-cal.' 


old or working' Skye tenmu’. lit* i-; a small, compact 
dog, sboi t In the b*g ; coal .‘-sboit, baid, and diuise ; 
cfu s rrect. ; ami w iili a keen, biigbt expu '-sion. In 
character he gem*rally alert and a<*tive, arxl 
makes a s]>!emlid com])ani<ui. The third variety 
, Used f<»r going to ground is tlie l)andic Dinmont, 
called after the eharaetm in S<-rd t's nov el of (i tn/ 
Mtnotrrinf/, aeliaraeti'i* founded on Mr Davison, a 
well known IJorder farmer, who was one of the 
foumlcrs of tiic hia'od. The Daiidie is a low and 
])owcrful dog, very eoiirag(M>us. a quality proliahly 
gaiiic<I ])y an admivture of bulldog Idood, hut ]iea<h 
strong ami dillic'ult to keep umh‘r «‘ont rol. r>an<lies 
are <livided into ‘ ])eppers ’ ami ‘ mustards '--i.c. 

I those coloured slate blue and those of a light 
yellow’. The coat is ratlicr longer than the Scotch 
t('rri<*r, hut not so hard. 

Among t<*rri(*rs kept for hunting above-ground 
tin* most popular is the Irish terrier, a dog larger 
and consnlcrahly leggier tlian tlie fox terrier, hut 
built on the same lines. The coat is like the 
Scotch terrier’s, hut a light red in colour. The 
ears use<l always to he rut to .t line point, standing 
ere<*t, hut are now allowed to fall oven* in their 
natural shape. 'I’lic lledlington (q.v.) is ])opular 
in the north of Englaml ; the Hull ten ier (sec 
llui.l.DOG) also niak(‘s a good sporting dog, hut 
is kept mainly as a companion. The Airedale i'^ 
growing in popularitv, hut its large size (some 
speeiiiiens weigh 00 1h. ) unlits it for any proper 
terrier Avork. It somoAvliat resenihles an over- 
groAVii blue nedlington, hut lacks the same courage. 
Among terriers kept as comitanions the Skye (q.v.) 
is probably tlie most common. The Tdack-aml-taii 
terrier, thongli a breed of groat antiquity, is fast 
being supphiiiteil by the AvhitC KiiglisJi terrier. 
Holh breeds are identical in shape, and resemble 
a light and elegant hull-terrier. The Toy ten ier 
is a cross from the hlack-and-tan, a.s is the York 
sliire terrier. Both varieties are lit only for house- 
dogs, and are not true terriers. 

Territory* See United States. 

Terror, llKioN of. See Dantox, lloBEsriERRE. 

Terry, Ellen (Mrs Charles Kelly), the lead- 
ing English actress of the day, Avas horn at 
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Coventry, on 27tli February 1848. She made her 
first ap])earance on the sta^e when only eiglit 
yeai*s old, playing Marniliiis in The Winters Tale 
at the Princess’s Tiieatro, under the nianagenieiit 
of (.Charles Kean. Jn 1858 she acted the part of 
Arthur in Kintj John, and in 1803 made her debut 
as a regular performer, playing Gertrude in The 
Little Treasure at the Hay market. From 1804 to 
1874 she iiraetieally retired from the stage, her 
only notable appearances being at the Queen’s 
Theatre for a lew months in 1867. In 187o she 
made a great success in Portia at the old I’lince 
of Wale^s Theatre, where she remained for some 
time under the Jlancrofts, playing in Money, The 
Lady of Lyons, Masks and Faces, and Ours, In 
1876 she joined the Court 'riuMtre, where her most 
notable character was Olivia, in Mr Wills’s play of 
that name. On 30Lli December 1878 .she first 
appeared at the Lyceum in conjunction with Mr 
Irving ( q. V.), with whose brilliant successes bername 
is inseparably connected. The distinctive feature 
of Miss Terry’s acting is womanliness, and the grace 
of all her movements and attitudes, the expressive- 
ness of her face, ami the siuiide truth ami ilirect- 
ness of her speech give all her impersonations a 
singular charm. Among her best characters are 
Beatrice, Portia, 0[)belia, Olivia, Margaret, Henri- 
etta Maria, and Nance Oldfield. 

Tcr.se]ie11hl^&^, one of the chain of islands to 
the north of Holland. It consists of fertile arable 
and meadow lamls, is protected on tbe south by 
large dykes, and in other parts by dunes, which 
are carefully pn^served. xVrea, about 45 sq. m. 
Tertian Fever* See xVori:. 

Tertiarles, a name given by church writers to 
a class in the Homan (Jatli<»lic (Miurch, who, witliout 
entering into the seclusion of a monastery, aspire 
to practise in onlinary life all the substantial obli- 
gations of the scheme of virtue laid <lown in tbe 
Gospel. It was under 8t Francis and the mendi- 
cant orders generally that tbe institute of Tertiaries 
reiiched its full development (.see Fkancjscax.s). 
Similar lay associations were organised in con- 
nection with the Dominican, (’armelite, and Angus- 
tiiiian, as well as with certain of the more modern 
orders ; and a brotberliood of the .same cliaracter 
bad already hecui forme<l by the Templai’s. The 
institute of Tertiaries, juoperly so calletl, is miite 
distinct from that of the lay ‘eonfiaternities* wliich 
exist in connection with the several orders, and tlie 
objects of wbieb are very similar. 

Tertiary* or Cainozoic, the term applied in 
the science of Geology (q.v. ) to all the strata of tbe 
eartb’.s crust abov<i tlui (.’retaceous Hocks, with the 
exception of tlmse superli<*ial beds which have 
recently been raised to a distinct gnui]), under tbe 
title of tbe (Quaternary or Post-terliaiy. Tbe 
Tertiary systems include Eocene, Oligocene, Mio- 
cene, and Pliocene. 

Tertiilliamis, Qi^intus SKrTiMiu.s Flokkn.s, 
a great tlieologian of the Western Cliurcli, was born 
of heathen parents at (Jartliage about 160. His 
father was a Homan centiiri(ui under the i>roconsul 
of Africa. Tlie details of bis life are little known, 
but tbe .strongly marked cliaracter of tbe man 
comes out in every page of Jiis nunwroiis writings. 
He liad a liberal euucation, ami shows exten.sive 
acquaintance with poetry, history, .and law, and 
considerable knowledge of philosophy and .science, 
though be calls the pbilosoidiers ‘ the patriarchs of 
heretics’ and the learning of secular literature 
‘ folly with God.’ He speakli of the delight he once 
had in the imlecent |)rofanities of the public play.s, 
and confesses that be ba«l fallen into the greatest 
sins.^ He nowhere says much about Ids personal 
religion, but calls himself ‘a sinner of all brands, 
and fit only for penitence, and asks bis readers to 


remember in their prayera Tertullian the sinner/ 
He had sufficient command of Greek to write in 
that language his earliest treatises, all of which are 
lost. Jerome men lions that he was a pn*sbyter of 
the Catholic Cliurch, whetlier at Home or Carthage 
is unknown. Tertullian himself speaks of his 
having Jived at Home. Eusebius says * he was 
accurately acquainted with the Homan laws, and 
one of the most distinguislied men in Home.’ It is 
po.ssible that hef^ue his conversion he had practised 
there as an .advoeate or rhetorician. He did not 
become a Christian till about 190, and In* has not 
recorded the history of his conveision. That he 
was niarned is .shown by Ins two books ^td Vxorem, 
in wliieli ho argues against second marriages. Some 
time between l99aml 20.3 Jiis oj>position to the spirit 
of worJdliness in tbe cliureli culminated in Iii.s be 
coming .a leader of tbe Montanist sect. According 
to Jerome, this was owing to ‘ the envy and insults 
of the clergy of the Homan Church,’ but the chief 
causes were doubtless tlie uncompromising char 
acter of bis natural disposition, and bis repugnance 
to tbe laxity of tbe Homan clergy in their recei>tion 
of tbe J.apsi, and very probably tbe favour shown 
to tbe Patripassian heresy by tbe Homan bishops 
Zepbyrinus and Callistiis. He die<l between 220 
and 240, ‘iii deere])it old age ’ (Jerome). Augus- 
tine .says that he at last withdrew from the Mon- 
tanists, and ‘propagated conventicles of his own,’ 
which is rendered less likely by tbe fact that tbe 
Montanist sect survive<l in Africa till the 5tli 
century, under tbe name of ‘ Tertullianists.’ 

Tertullian was a man ‘ of an eager and vidiemenfc 
disposition * (Jerome), wlio threw all bis great gifts 
of learning, imaginalioi>, eloquence, ami wit into the 
religious controversies of liis time for thirty years 
(190 220). Along with the Homan love for sub- 
stantialitv and strength, he had the ‘hitter, stern, 
and harsii temper* which Plutarch ascribes to the 
Carthaginians. He wanted the sweet re.ason able- 
ness and calmness, the feeling for harmonious 
form, and the instinct for sjieculative thought that 
distinguish tlie greatest Greek fatlicrs of the ehureh. 
He had the lieait of a Christian with the adroit 
intellect of an advocate. His aim is always to 
make his ailversaries ajijiear ridiculous and con- 
temptible. He j>ours unsparingly n|)on them a 
fiery stream of stiong .argument and satire, mixed 
with the sopliisiii.s, insinuations, and hyperboles of 
«a special pleader. His style is most vivid, vigor- 
ous, and concise, abouiuling in harsh and obscure 
expressions, abrupt turns, and impetuous transi- 
tions, with here and tlioro bursts of glowing 
eloquence, reminding tbe reader at one lime of 
(^irJyle, at another of Lamennais. What api>e«ar 
to be African provincialisms Niebuhr coutembs 
are only words and e.\pn.*.ssions taken from tlie 
ancient Latin writers. He was tbe first to give 
such wonls .as jicrsona, liheriim arhitriunk, irini- 
tas, satisfactio, saci'atnenf irni, substantia, tke, tlie 
place they hold in Christian theology. Many 
.sentences of Tertnllian’s, as, for example, ‘ the 
blood of tbe martyrs is tlie seed of tbe church;* 
‘Christ is truth, nob custom;’ ‘It is absolutely 
credible because absurd- it is certain because im- 
possible;* ‘the human race has always deserved 
ill of (iod;* ‘the unity of lieretics is schism ;* ‘it 
is contrary to religion to compel religion;* ‘how 
wise an nrguer does ignorance seem to herself to 
be,’ liave become proverbial. ‘ Who can sutticiently 
extol the eloquence of Tertullian!* exclaims 
Vincentius of Lerinum ; ‘almost every word con- 
veys a thought, every .sentence is a victory. He is 
among the Latins what Origen is among the Greeks 
— the greatest of all.* Like Origen, Tertullian was 
a man of great genius, sincerity, and zeal, a 
vigorous ascetic, and an indefatignlde worker, and, 
though wielding great influence over lus contem- 
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noraries, was never more tijan a j)ie.sl)\ tei. Like 
liiin, t<iO, tliis cliaiitpioii of tho <Mirisiiuii faith 
against all op])oiionts, ,Icwm. ami here 

tics, was himself a hrref.ie to tin* majoiityof the 
ChristianH of his time. Iiolh sii<»\v tin* same 
contempt of Llie workl ami not Imr-»;i>m hn* imir 
t 30 *(lom. Ihit in the t**mh'nrs' of {lu'ii- vinws ihe 
coiilrasjj hetwoeii tln*m is as stiiluiii^' in tln ic 
natural tem|«*r arnl tlmir lih*iar\ st\ ]<*, 'I'lo t nlliaii 
is an intense lesilisl, witli l^sininey iMwaols noitmi' 
alism, <)ii;;en a puio ide.ili.st. Ojiiiro, Jnslin. 
hohl.s that tiieelv pliilov<>jtii\ wns ‘ ji. p? «*p;ir;ii i«>ii 
for the tJospcl,’ ‘a finipnent of (‘tmnal truth froin 
tlie theolo;;v of ( Im t*V4*r I i\ in '4 W'ool.’ 'rertiilliaii 
thinks that ‘ phi)os(»]>]n‘rs ai <* MocUm.ols \vln*n tlmv 
knock at, the ^alns nt ( rut h, ' .ami tliai ‘ 1 Im*\' Im 
cent I il»ut«M| TiotluMi^ ^\ lliai a, ( Mn i'l i:in t ail 

ae<*epi.* ‘'I’lie <*Io(pi<-ricr' uf fhc tuu*,' .i;. s Ihi*.-.- 
sensc, ‘is l>i-o;ul am! 1 inuspaifuit lik<* his pcniu-^ • 
it is a n«>l*Io, full, jmm h* J ivrr ; Ih.ii of f ho <>t lr«‘r 
is a turhiil. liioiiutaiji hurml. n .'-poa!,-' i»> 

j)liil(i.>opln*i s ii ( '111 i inu philo ^iplii r : 'I'oi t ullian 
IS a trihuiio of tho poopfo pa-^vionaloly imi au^uini; 
the <‘ro\\^l ill ihe unuiu <u- at t lio oro'- oia.U ; ho m 
the anoimit or.ilor, \\illi hi.-. Aoliormaif ;;«-'tuiO‘,, 
his vi\ i<l iinaLi<*'>, his ;;i’a ]>alln»s.' 

Tlis \\iitiu;;s h.i\i' hoon <-allo<i • 'Tiaots for Lhi» 
Timos.’ .Most of l liojii a r o Nlau i . 'Fhoy aio a i i< h 
mine of informal ion .m to tin* lolatioii.s l»oi 
(.'lirisliaiis ami hoallmu^ in his (inn*. 'rhou;jli 
ju*rh}i]»s not tin* hr.^1 iu‘ the Ij.itiii r’lni'^tian wiilors, 
T tM'liiIlian was the <'ioa loi- of <‘orlosia^t ioa I l.atiuity, 
ami inipre.sscd uoon tho Iaii;^uMne ;i m^v oliaraoior, 
as he hmit it t*o tlie ser\iee of ('Ini^tiau i»lo.m. Hi." ; 
works are divided into thro(; classes. ^|) ( ontio 
versial wiitinx^ a^cainsi lioal lions and dows. Ilia 
{ed. hy Woodii.ini, liy liilldloy, ' 

1891). addrossi'd to the Homan aiUhoiitios, is an j 
attenijit to estahli.>>li tin* ( 'lirist i.ans’ li^hl to toloia* 
tion. A popular <*ditioii of this work is piosonted 
in his two ho(dvs Jr/ .Vrr/'/ronw, jiossihlv, as t'hliiorn ® 
and Haiiek helieve, of e.arlior date. ^Ir/ Jr-r^rr/A^/M ' 
is a hold rehulve of tlie ja'i-.seeuting Koman jut)- : 
consul Sea, pula. In liis /V 'Fcstinunno Aniimv. he f 
acutely develops the thought that ('hvisliauity re- j 
.spoiids to the religious nei'e-^sit ios and postulates 
of human nature. Tin* treatise Atlccvsns J ntlatua 
is to prove that prophee}' is fulfilled in (.'Inist. 

(2) Against lu'ietie.s. Against these Tertullian 

takes Ids stand, as Irena?us did before Idin, on the 
old apostolical tiadition as the fixed foumlatioii of 
belief. He formulates this position jurist ieally in 
his De Vrrvscriiitiune. lUvrrfirfn'Km. Against the 
(Jnostic attempts to volatilise Christiardtv in 
(.Tiiostic sjiiritualism lie maintained its reality as 
a practical form of life in Ids He 
Acli^ersits Jfcrmof/e/ir.jti, Adret'SHS Dr, 

Anima (in which he contends that even the soni is 
material), De Cfirttr C/rr A// (against Docetism), Dr 
Rcsurrertiouc Cantls, and the five hooks Ath'crsns 
Mitreionent. Against the Patripassiaii here.sy he 
wrote the book Adrrrsus Praxcitn. 

(3) Practical and ascetic treatises. Tt is 
especially in these Avritiiigs relating to Christian 
life and discipline that we can trace Tertulliairs 
increasing hostilit}'* to the church and adoption 
of the Montanist views, which liad great influ- 
ence among African Christians. He haile<l the 
testimon}' of ‘free prophec^^’ as (Jod’s witness 
against the la.xity wldch tho Catholic (Jinrch had 
shown in dealing with the sensual weaknesses of 
the great mnltitiide within her pale. Hence the 
division of these treatises into Pre Monfnttist ami 
Montnniat. To the former class belong Dc Bap- 
tisnw^ Dc Pvcnitenlia, Ad Martyres^ De Spectaculis^ 
De Tdolatria^ De Cullu Fetninctrvm, De Orationey 
De Paiieniiay and Ad Vxnrcm ; to the latter, Dc 
Coronay De Fiiga in PerseciUionCy Scorpince, De 


: Kxhariatioia' (Utsfi faffs. Dr Moffogamia, Dr Pitdi- 
j t'iffa^ Dr Jrpntin^ Adrrrsufi Psych irifs^ niid Dr 
: Pafho ; wldl#* ])c Virgindaiu VclaudU marks the 
; transition stuge. 

, 'r«*i tiilliau had w gu'ato)' influence on the I.atin 

j ('hiiieii thaj! .any t i)f nl.»gi.in he| ween P.inl and 
Xiigovtiiie. ili- Moiitauriii inihM-d prevented it 
. iiDin Iteiug <‘\«‘iii-rd dijMll\, hut ('vjui.'in, wlio 
■ calh'd 1 ei 1 11 j h.ifi ‘ lii-^ iii;i.‘4ri .ns flie inler]in*t(‘r 
I u lio g'avn !n ]ii- 'I’lie follow- 

ing i*- a •- 1 ! Ill m.i I \ t,l H !r!.u-]>. r-iimate of Ter- 
(.tiliian (dd '.<){. ol hi- Da-fitn st-hichfr whom 
, lie rails foiimh'r (>| Wc^-lm n ( 'h i i'^l ia.nit V. ^ 

itMluIlians < h i i".! i.i in I y ^^a'^ iiio'ihlcd hs the* en- 
thusiastic and tailli <,f iIm* »':(||_\ t’hn^liaiis 

• (JM the one hand, .and hv tfa- anti limwtic /r/ffda 
I //»A\' nil tim ntliiM. \ tiaimd juiisL. In* sniight 
' to • \pH’-s all icliginii in fnv.'d foiimihis, and 

«'nncniv<*d (hn rn!.i,< inn l.ftv'ni ii ( lod and man .as 
' om* Ilf <i\il la\\\ ‘(h»d ajipi’.'ii-- al\\ays the 

pnwinlul p.iiliiri, u hn \\ali*hi-s jnalniisly over his 
light-..' I‘'m I hnr. hi- tlmnlngN -1 inw s a. -\ I legist ic- 

• <ii.a!i'r{ic slain]) ; it dnc-. not philo.sophi-e, it 

iia-nn*^, n-ing now tin' argnuir-nt /./’ a nrf urifait ^ 
now tin* aigunnnit / He shows si liking 

pnwnr nl p-\ nhoIngic.il ohsci \ aJ ion. I‘'inally. id.s 
writings h.i\n ;i :-iinng ]iiariical angelic (eiid- 
<nicv ; with lh<ir\ivid .appna! to t he H'ader's w ill, 
and ihnir '-ini}»le cniMict<' c\ j.i (--.ion of tlu* (hvspel, 

1 licv ,app<*;i]nd not to lln-ologi.ms only, l)ut tfi all. 

I 111 I ln'-e dial m l cMst icv. am] ihcii union, 'I'ertullian 
; iM'came the t\|»e of tiu* ( 'In i-I laniu of the W’e.slerii 
' Climcli. 

I 'i'ln* lin-t coinplf'tc fditinii of 'I'« i tall ian’s work.s is still 
that of Odder (d» noIs. I.cip. l.sd.d ri.M. A coinjilete 
crificnl edition is hein ; piihli'-hi d in the N'ieiina (Ufrpna 

• Script, t.nt, <|»iit i. hy IleilVcr.-cla-id and 

M is'owa, iNJUn. d'he nio-.t, impni t.oit .studios arc those 
of K.'iyc ( h’rrtc.9. ;^d cd. liOnd. 1H45), Ncandcr 

iAntff/tio.stirii.<i, 2d cd. Jloihn, li^l7; bug. traii.s, by J. 
1‘k Jtyliuid, 2 vols. lt>,M Pic-sLnst! (in liis Histnirr dcs 
7'roin Pnnitrrs Sivc(,ft de rLulii^i ('/intfcnnc, lN'>S 77; 
Kng, trains. 4 vols. 1S79 ), I'ohnngrr { Biofff'ap/iKii, vol. 
in. 2d cd. Lei]). IS7.")), Molilir (in his /Vz/ro/ove, vol. 
i. Kegenshurg, IS 10), ( Jrotciiu ycr ( Kcnijtcn, JStJ.'J- 05 ), 
Krcjijul ( Paris, ), Hanck ( with a ^cl^ icioii of rliurao- 
tcristio extracts, Mi laiignn, l .'^77k •!. .M. Fuller (in the 
/>irf r// '{f f'/iriiifKiii fliopfwip/iii, l.*'.'>7l, fniirar [Tjiri's 
of do Faflirr.<, vol. i. ISS*,) ), .aiul Mrn.-t Xooldcchon ( (I’oth.a, 

St'oal.sn llariKifk, Dn.nio nfnsch ichic (2d cd. l.s.SS- 
901, X. IJonNV<*tsch, ide SchrifUn 'J\ rtuttiiuis (]!^78); 
Koiriiianc, dca Ki rcJicnltdnm^ (vol. i. Merlin, 

lS79); V.in dor Vlict, Stndoi ecc!' niaatico. 1„, 7't rtnili- 
ff/z/Av ( layd. 1S91). 'rr.ansl.ation.s of nearly all Tcrtullian's 
wmrks arc iiieluded in L’lark’s Afid-yiccuf i.lu'int'miv 
Lihrartf, 

IVsIa, XiKOL.V, horn tlie .'<on of a (Jrcek prie.'st 
at Siiiiijaii in Seia ia, in ls57, studied at (Iratz and 
Pjiris, and in JSS5 join(*d Kdi.son at Menlo l\*uk, 
but loft him in order to work out in Xcw' 5huk his 
own invention.'^ — tclegra]diy through theeaitli with- 
out wires, the securing of an etleeiive electric liglit 
by means of Aacuum 'rubes (q.v. ), the controlling 
of a torpedo hojit from the. shore h^’ deolricit\', i!xc. 

Fn liS94 a book on Thr Inventions of Tesla was 
published jit New York. 

Tostacolla# a genus of molluscs belonging to 
the Pnlmonifcvay and ie])rescnte<l in Itritain by 
Mireo sjiecics. I'he shell, wbicli consists of but 
half a whorl, is silnalod at the binder end of the 
iiody. They arc of subterranean habits and 
carnivorous, feeding cli icily upon earthworms. 
Tlie^' usually come out in .search of their prey 
dnrin" the night. In winter tlie^’ form a cocoon- 
like body of cenionted particles of earth, iXc., 
which covers the upper part of the body. 

Tost Arts, acts meant to secure that none but 
rightl^’^ ailected per.sons ami members of tlie estab- 
lished religion shall hold ollice, include all such 
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acts as enforce oaths of Abjuration, Allegiance ; the limbs ; the former is almost always strongly 
Supremacy, or, amongst the clergy. Uniformity; j arched backwards {opisthotonos) \ the hands and 
as well Jis the Cor])orjition Act of lOtil, requiring j feet are usually but slightly aflected, if at all. 
niemhers of corporatimis to receive the sacruinent j These inuscular contractions are very painful ; a 
after the manmn* of the Church of England. Ihit iwirticularly acute pain is frequently j)resent in the 


the term is specially used of two English statutes lower part ot tlie cJiest, i)robahly due to spasm ol 
imposing certain oaths on the hohlers of j)ublic , the diajdiragin. Some or the inusejes ailed ed, as, 


J nartic 
, lower 


part of the chest, i)robahly due to spasm of 


f o/iices, and directed against Cutholies. The net of 
lG7>i directs that all magistrates shall take the oaths 
of allegiance ami siijireniacy, as well as an oath 
1 enouncing the doctrine that it is lawful to take 
arms against tlie king, and provides that they 
must receive the eommuniou according to the rites 
of the Church of England within a year before 
their clecti<)u. A Scottish act was passed iu 1C81. 
Another act of 1G85 imposed the like coiuliti<»ns on 
the holders of all public ollices, civil and military, 
and obliged them in athlilioii to a]»jure all belief 
ill the doetrine of transuhstantiatiun. These acts, 
which were jnactically evaded to a large extent hy 
means of an act of imhMnnitv jiassetl every year, 
and were at various times ])arlially repealed, were 
not finally repealed till lS*iO. In Scottish church 
history of the 17th century ‘taking the test* meant i 
taking the oaths, ahjiiiing the Covenant, ami recog- | 
nising the reigning king, oaths enforced on all and i 
sundry, especially on Covenanters, tluring the ‘kill- | 
ing times.’ The universities had their own special 
tests, now aholUhod save in the case of ollices 'with 
clerical functions. See Oath. 

Tcsfaiiiic'iit. See PdiiLK, and Will. 

in Chemistry. See Analysis. 

Testilll^ ChlllSiS in a Scottish deed, is the last 
clause, which narrates when and where the parties 
signed the deed, before what witnesses, the niim- 
her of pages of which the deed consists, and who 
was the person who penned the deed. Moreover, 
if there have been .any intei lineations or erasures 
of imoortant words <luring the engrossing, these I 
should be mentioned in this clause. The clause | 
is «au essential j>ait of a Scottish deed, ainl no deed | 
W'litten hy .another than the p.irtv is valid unless 
the testing clause is regular. See Dlkd. 

Test-papers are made hy dijqung uii.«*ized 
paper into an alcoholic solution of .a veget.ahle 
colouring matter which changes colour when ex- 
jiosed to the action of an acid or alkaline solution. 
The p.aper, after being gently diied, is cut into 
slips of .a suitable si/e. Hence, by dipping the 
appropriate test paiicis into any solutbni, we c.an 
ascertain wlictlier it is acid, alkaline, or neutral. 
Litmus and tin meric arc most commonly used as 
the coloiii ing matters; litmus for the detection of 
I acids, ami tiiriucric for that of alkalies. Test- 
I napers are .also cni]dov<*d for detecting suljdiurettctl 
liyilrogen, Ac., and for sucli .a jmipose the p.aper 
must be dijijied in the solution of an .-.ppropiiate 
substance. Tims ncet.ate of lead p.aper becomes 
black in presence of suljdinretted hydrogen, w'hile 
starch p.aper becomes blue when touched with 
iodine. 

Testiiflo. See Tortoi.se. 

Tetanus (derived from the (»r. teinrin, * to 
stretch’ ), or LOCK- JAW, is one of the most formhlalde 
dise.asos of the nervous system, ami i.s cliaracteri.sed 
by an involuntary, persistent, intense, and ])<ainful 
contraction or cramp (.see SpA.SM)uf more or le.ss 
exten.sive groups of the voluntary muscles, nearly 
the whole of the body being sometimes aflected. 
The mn.scles of the neck, jaw.H, and throat are 
almost always the first tA give evidence of the 
presence of the di.sea.se. TJie neck fceJ.s stiff, the 
jaws are opened with ilifficnlty, ami often liecome 


for example, those of the abdomen, are so ligid as 
j when sti'iick by tlio fingers to resemble a boani, 
and a perfect raniission of the sp.asm .scarcely ever 
occur.4, except sometimes tluring sleep. Exaeeib.a- 
tions of the spasm.s, on the other h.aml, commonly 
come on every ten minutes or quarter of an lioiir, 
usually beginning by an increa.se of the pain at the 
sternum, .and lasting for two or tliroe minutes : 
and a.s Hie dise.ase advances these paroxysms 
become more fre{|uciit. They ni.ay occur snont.an- 
Gously, or may be induced by the slightest disturb- 
ance- a touch, a draught, a iioLse, or the sJigJi test 
attcni})b at movement. 

During the exacerbations the f.aco of the p.atient 
often jireseuts a jiositively frightful aiipearance. 
'J’be tongue is apt to get bitten during the contr.ac- 
I lions, which .are occa.sionally so violent as to break 
I the teeth, rupture iiowcrfiil muscles, and, at least 
i in one casi*, to fracture the thigh-hone. Death 
! usually results from a mixture of causes, hut mainly 
from want of breath, due to the fixed condition of 
the respiratory muscles, associ.ateil with a-'^thtmia 
(loss of jiower), and flagging of the hi'art’s action. 

I Fever may be ab.sent <luring the whole course of 
j the dise.ase, and if present is not generally severe. 

Sometimes, however, the Icmneratme becomes 
1 extremely high (110'^ or 112° F.) jiist'befoic death. 

The tlisease occasiomally occurs after exjiosui’e to 
cold, still more rarely without any di.scoverable 
cause M’hatev(*r, Such cases arc calleil idiopathic. 

In the vast majority it follows .some injury involv- 
ing a hrcach of surface {iraitmaiic ictauns). It 
more frcqumitly attends upon severe injuries, bub 
it m.ay result i'lom a slight piick or scratch, and 
the sevmity of the disea.se bears no pro]>ortion to i 
the extent of the wound. Nor does the scat of the 
wound seem to have .any importance ; the popular 
ble.a that injuries of the thuml> are specially apt 
to lead to it is not supported by statistics. The 

J )erioil of its comiiKmcement varie.s from a few 
lours to many days after the injury ; death occurs 
in mo.st f.at.al ca.ses within a week of the first 
onset. It is met with at all ages, but is much 
more common in males th.an females. Tdioj>athic 
cases, and those commencing more than three 
weeks after an injury, are as a rule less severe. 
Dut ‘taking all forms togetlier in a fair aver.age 
number of cases, the proportion seems to be 7i 
deaths to 1 recovery ’ (Holmes’s System of Surgery), 
Various forms of local irritation may set up a 
localisetl trismus or lock-jaw, but its distinction 
fioiii true tetanus seldom presents much dilliculby, 
IVtanu.s at its commencement is sonictinje.s mis- 
taken for 1 bciiinatism, and lias some resemblance to 
Hydrophobia (q.v.). It may be clo.seIy imitated by 
bysteri.a, bub jiarticularly l>y poisoning with nux 
vomica, or its alkaloids strychnia and hriicuu In 
these cases the more sudilen development of the 
.symptoms, .and the less per.si.stfrnt rigidity between 
the spasmodic ])aroxysm.s, are the most prominent 
distingiii.shing fe.atures, 

Witli regard to irnutment, perfect quiet and the 
avoidance of all possible causes of initation and 
excitement are the first things to be insisted upon. 
The ]>atient’s strength nni.««t be maintained by 
liquid noiiri.slinient, givtMi by injection, or even 
ailministered under chloroform if neces.sary. Many 
driig.s have been n.sed ; chloral in repeated doses 


tightly clenched, and tlie face has a peculiar fixe«l peril, aps with most apparent benelit, but the great 
smile (risns sardoniens). The disease spreads to majority of cases have hitherto defied all treat* 
the muscles of the trunk and the larger muscles of nieiit. 
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The cause oi the tliscase hos been .siiapeoteci 
to be (I niicro-orj^fl-eisin ; other rnaMOiii?, 

l>eeause tetanus, as a resnk of suv;j;h-jil operations, 
liiiH become much loss frefjueMt >iie‘e Mic iiitrotlue* 
tion of AntiKcptic (tpv.) mellioo-. >.’i<‘olaier (iji 
1S84) first <!i^seribe<l the burillus jiou kiKiuit to be 
the cause of letaims ; hut •.voikiii*f in 

I'orlin, was the first to ohi.iin j‘ine cultiiK's, ami 
to j;ivc a coMii)lote .IcMo.nsi lat iDn ih.jt fi*t.mus 
must bo aihlcd t«i tlio intert ive , (ISS!)). 

Alethods have sinc»* d iMoe! \vh<‘it'b\ 

animals cun b(‘ rendi'n'd ctr iiM-apald<* 

of inoculation witlj t<‘ta!nis. Tiz/oni und ('atlaiii, 
exj)ciimcntin;^ \\'ilh mhIi foimd a, ‘^ub 

stance in their blood, calhMi 1»\ tluon tin* (t nhfn fm*' 
of tetanus, which inmf rali.-'cs (he \ «)t ti'tanns 

even oulsid(» of ihe bod\, and when injoftt'd into 
other aniimils prodnc'-s iiMiiiiinit_\ aeaiiel, and 
even cun; of the di>,ca''C MStll ). J’his siil*''l.in*s‘ 
was ns(‘d in tin* ticatnicnt of tin' •ii'ca-'C in ilo 
huinun >ui>jccl. ]!on\, findin;,; ihai tin- lailnn- 
wci e due t o I he am i i o \ In nc\ t i i caciiin.L; l la* l.i a jii, 
tnod{IM)Si inoenla.iion nl‘ lln* ani i-l claims '^oimn 
direct into l he In a in • d i lio a tier h'd | i<‘i ‘-onor aimoal. 

Tcfffni/ \s a Mie and liltle undei on<l dc'case <»f 
the nervous s\ >,ieni, <»eeui i iiej^ Ihu li in < hi Mi on ami 
adults, charaeteriNetl 1)\ it'emiinn' ullaelo of tonic 
st)asm of vjirious museh's, p.i it ieiilai 1 v tho-^eof the 
fin^Jtcis ami toes. It is u-^oeinted willi defoetive 
hy;j;ienic. conditions, inipcrhs-t ventilation, poor 
diet, and in childnni with lJick<‘ts ( ipv . ), i'oniplctt* 
recovery o<nicrally ensues ; fatal cases are vei v rate. 

ft is not yet definitely settled to which of 
these two very dllVennir, diseas<'s or h is- 

7iius nrtin(t(nrinn‘ (of newboin <*hildreii) should he* 
rcfernMl. It has luani sn]»posed on tin* one haml to 
bo traumatic leiamis, <lne to tli<? injury to tin* 
umbilical coid ,'it birth, ami resembles it in its 
great fatality, and in tin* ('\len>ion of tin* spasnis 
over tin* larger nniseles (of trunk, v'vc.); the 
oi)posito vi(3w, that it is an extremely aggravate<l 
form of tetanv', is siipport<*(l by the facts that the 
mnsch's of tin; fingejs and toes me stiecially 
afrect<‘d, and tliat inipi'oveil ventilation alone has 
been known to ])r»)duc(; a great diminution of the 
disease in lying in hospitals. 

T(*tanns, or lock- jaw, both traumatic ami idio- 
pathic, oci'uis in most of the domest ieated animals, 
out most fi(*queiitly in hois«*s and slice]). It is iiovv^ 
prova'd to he due to tlic action of a microhe, the 
Bacillu,^ Tctnt}i\ which gives rise to tin? formation 
of a ptomaine ternn‘d 'J'rfanitic, hy the action of 
w'hich the tetanic symptoms are iinluccd. This 
bacillus is also found in garden-mouhl, and most 
probably tetanus is induced by the entrance of 
the microbe into a wouinl or ex]M>sed .structure. 
Tetanus has been transmitted from diseaseil to 
healthy animals by inoculation. The symptoms 
usnallv come on gradually, involve most of the 
iimsciiiar structures, which become hard and rigid ; 
the nose is protmdcti, the limb.s move stiffly, the 
tail^ is upraised, the bowels are constii)ate<k The 
patient nnisb be kept perfectly quiet, ainl in an 
airy but fairly warm place, and plentifully siipjilicd 
Avitli cold water, and wdth soft, slopj)y, bub nutritive 
food, which he will usually greedily suck in through 
his firmly -closed teeth. A full itoso of ])urgative 
medicine must at once be given ; extract of 
belladoniita repeated twice or thrice daily is occa- 
sionally serviceable; any discoverable w'ound or 
injury should be fomented or poultice<l ; blee<Iing, 
sedatives, and all causes of irritation must be 
avoided. In adult animals most cases are fatal ; 
but amongst young animals many recoveries occur. 

Tetbiiry, an old market-town of Gloucester- 
shire, 6 miles NW. of Malmesbury. Pop. 2173. 

T6te«de*PoiiU See Biudg i*miead. 


i Ttrtrao* *SeeG house. 

I IVtraivli (Gr. ict.yttrrJu Sy Lat. b'trnreha^ 

j ‘ governor of the* fouilh ])ai l,M.c. of a <*ountry ), a 
: title originally designating what is signified hy its 
. *‘tviiudogy, the g«»vc(nor of one of ff)tir divisions of 
; a kingdom or country ; hut i/i iht; usage of the 
k'ltor Ibjhijin empire giv< ii mnlistinguishingly to 
, all ijiiina' rnlei^, o^peei.ills In ilm I'’;i‘>i, ]»osse.ssing 
soveieigjj ligliis wiihin tlirir !» iMioiv, hiit <lepeTi(b 
eni on tin* i‘iii]n-vo!\ ;in.l in nnuiv e.ises h*iiiov- 
abh* at Ill's pjea-anr. 'J’lii-> \\,(, < 'specially the 
c,i-(‘ in S\iia, wlnui* ih.. pi nu-,-,-. .*(’ il,i* laniily of 
. Ilfiod .'lie ciilled i in I J iii i n;i t i*I \ !iv tliis title 

( l.nke. iii. 1 ) and h\ tlmi oi Kin;; . M.nt. xiv. ‘J i. 

T<‘ller, the })opn]:ir mini*' for sKin <lis**ns(.*s of 
tin* kimi ileseriin-.l nnd'U- I’-niM ami III im*ks. 

( \inb. 'I't ht ,rl fi a poi < o? Moror(‘o, 
about t mih-s liom the *J-j niib ^ .S rg ( ‘enta. 

It is sinmnudeil by walN. l!;triK(‘<l with lowers, 
and is defeml(*d by a. ^“.''•'1 hv II- baiboiu (loe< not 
atiinit laige ve.^sol ; ; imt a bii-vK ir,'eje (airieil on, 
mainly by tlie .Jow-^, in fiiiii, wool, silk, giuiles, 
leatlier, eotlon. and it e\ptnis piovi>ions 

laigelv to ('nuta. 'IbMuan was taken by the 
Sj»:uijards nndoi (l’l>fmnidl 'q.v.'. l‘’ebriun\ 18b0, 
Imt was e\a.cuated ne\t, yt'ar. Pop. ‘Jo. 000 (one- 
third .lew - ). 

d< >nv. the faiiions sidler of imlulgencos, 

. w'asl»orn.it laiji/ig alioiil l-l.')."), and in 1 ISO enteicd 
tin* I)tmiini<*an tndor. His ability and Mieees.s as 
; a. preai-ber leil to bis bring eni ru-t ed in lolfj with 
I the eharg(* of prear hing an indnlgence in favour of 
eoni i ihiitors to the fund for building the (diiirrh of 
St Petn’.s at Pome (see lNi>i’ra.i:Nrj: i. It was in 
oppo-ition to him thai. I.ufinu- jmbli-hed his ei'le- 
bialeil lln*-es, cm tin? 31st 0(’tol»er lolT. 'J'etzcl 
imblisheil eount(*r theses and iletailed leplies, but 
was himself severely ielmlo*d by the ]tapal deh*gate 
Miltit/, for the extrnvnganee in sfaiement and 
oth(*r im|»ropriel i(‘s wliieh bad biouglit- .*^0 much 
.scainlal upon tin* rbiiMli. His ]»('r-onal idiaiaeter 
was the .siihjeet of conti oveisy. lie died of tJie 
plague at Leipzig in August lolO. 

There are (liostile) T>iv«'s by Hofmann (1844) and 
Koiner { IHNO ), and from tho t’atholio ])('iiit of view by 
(iriiiie (gM ed. 1800) and Hernianu (2d < d. iss.'p. ,Scc 
also Kayser, (•cxchirhtsrfuclkn uftf r ( 1S77). 

Tfutolmrgor IVahl. Sec Ait>ii\trs. 

T<Mlt01llc Klli$cllts* one of tlie tliroo military- 
religious oiders of knigblhooil founded during the 
pi'riod of the f'ni.sades. Certain inert hauls of 
IJremen ami Liiheek, witnessing Hie sufferings of 
the w'oiindetl Christians before Ac re in 1100, were 
so moved with eoinjmssion that th«*y erectetl lent 
hosjiitals for them, and ])rovithnl for surgieal ami 
nursing attemlance. There hatl been a ( lernian 
hospital in ♦Jerusalem from ll'iS to IIST ; and the 
new arrangement at Acre was in some sort a con- 
tinuance of tliis, being callc'd the Hospital St Mary 
of the (Jennans in Jerusalem. Tlie new hospittaf, 
the atteiidantH ami founders of w liic h formetl them- 
Rclves into a monastic order with the same rules 
as the Knights Ilosnitallera of St John, found a 
p.atron in Duke rrederiek of Swabia, ami through 
him .sc?cured the coiiiitcnanee of his bi other, the 
Emi»eror Henry VL, and the coiifinnation of the 
])ope (1191), Seven years later it was eonvorted 
into a knightly or military order ; and tlu? change 
was .stamped with the paiial .approval in 1100. 
The knights, in addition to the usual monastic 
vows, bound theniselv€*s to tend the sick and 
wounded and wage incessant w’ar upon the heathen. 
Their distinguishing habiliment was a white inaiitlc 
with a black cios.s. The chief oflicer of the ordei 
was the grand-nuister or ‘high-master,’ who wfis 
assisted by five other dignitaries. The chapter 
consisted of these six oflicers in conjunction with 
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tlie proviiirijil masters. The minor districts and 
individual castles were governed hy eomniandcrs, 
who constituted also the re.spective provincial 
councils. 'J’here Avas, moreover, a class or ‘serving 
brothers,’ Avho performeil menial oHices about the 
liospitals ; and to these were added i!» certain 
places a class of inferior female domestics called 
‘ half-sisters.* 

About the year 1225 the Duke of ]Masovia (in 
Polainl ) invited the Teutonic Knights to come and 
help him against the heathen Prussians. The 
grand -master, Hermann von Salza, sent a body of 
knigfhts, wdio experienced little ditficulty in estab- 
lishing themselves in the territories of the heathen. 
Twelve yeara later they were strengthened by the 
absorption into their oixler of the Brethren of the 
Sworn, a military order which had been formed to 
convert to Christianity with the sword the Livon- 
ians, Estlionians, and Gonrlanders. At length the 
successive encroachments of the knights roused 
the Prussians to hitter opposition. A fierce war- 
fare was then cai ried on for nearly a quarter of a 
century: but hy 128.*1 the knights were niastei*s of 
the territory lying between the Vistula and the 
Meinel, and as heirs of the o.xtinct Brethren of 
tlie Sword they hud also extensive possessions in 
Livonia and Courland. In 1309 the executive 
ollicem of the order established themselves in the 
great castle of Marienburg, near the Vistula. 
After subduing the Prussians, the order entered 
upon a Inindred 3’ears* contest against the Lithuan- 
ians. But a most serious blow was struck at the 
knights by the conversion of the Lithuanians to 
Christianity and the aecession (1386) of their 

E riiice to the throne of Poland. From this time, 
aving lost their main raiso)} rVetre — fighting 
against the heathen — the oi’<ler began to decline. 
During tlie pcriixl of its prosperity, however, it 
had acted as the j»riiicipal fon^o in the politics 
of the Baltic countries ; and both by its own 
c^xertions .and by the oncou rage m cut it gave to the 
llunsimtic trach’rs it Avas the means of spreading 
German civilisation and manners throughout Avhat 
are iioav the Baltic provinces of Russia. The ordm- 
suflered an incalcuhable loss of jircstige througli 
the terrible <Iefeat upon them hy the 

Palos and LitJiuanians at TanncnJiorg in 1410. A 
desperate attempt to recover tlicir power resulte^l 
(1466) in the loss of West Pru.ssia and the aJiena- ^ 
tion of the esteem and atFcction of their subjects ’ 
in Least Prussia, Avliich thej’^ could only retain as a - 
fief of Pol.and. In J.125 the onler was secularised ; 
its grand-master, Albert of Brandenburg- Anspacb, ( 
being created licre<litary duke of Prussia under the a 
suzerainty of Poland. The Jjead<|nartcrs of the 1 
order — for it still possessed several estates scattered c 
throiigdjoiifc the (Serwan empire and in one or tAvo fi 
other countries - was fixed at Afergentheiin in 7 
HAvabia, and its possessions Avere reorganised in h 
twelve bailiwicks. Thus it existed until 1801, c 
Avhen the estates Avest of the Rhine Avere annexed 3 
by France; in 1809 the order Avas entirely sup- o 
presseil by Naiioleon in all the German states, h 
This left only a couple of bailiwic-ks in Austria v 
and one at Utreebt ; and those still exist, severely a 
arisl()(*ratic in both countries. The Austrian 1 

brancli, reorganiseil in 1840, justifies its existence I 
by maintaining an organisation for the care of the h 
AVouride<l in Avar. n 

See Voigt, Gischichtc des dcutschcn Jxitterordens e 
(1859); I.<>lnm*yer, (j!rni'h ir.hte ron (Jut- und J 

Pr€vs}((n (isso); and I'crlbach, dfit JJeuUrhen a 

Ordenit » n 


Thiudial'o ; see Germany). TIk' Tculoni<‘ sfock of 
nations, as they exist at the ]»rcscnt day, is ilivided 
into two princi])al branches : ( 1 ) 'IMic Scandinaviim, 
embracing Danes, SAvedcs, NorAvegians, Icelanders; 
and (2) tlie Germanic, Avhicli iiicliidcs, besides the 
German-speaking inhabitants of Germany }>ropcr 
{see (Jkkmanv) and Switzerland (q.v. ), also the 
population of the Netherlands (the Dutcji), the 
Flemings of Belgium, and tlie descendants of the 
Angles, Saxons,! and tfules in Great Biitain, 
together with their offspring in North America, 
Australia, and other British colonies — the English- 
speaking peoples of the Avorld. It is i)ece.ssary in 
tiiis ease, as m all similar cases, to guard against 


making language the sole test of race. In many 
parts of Germany where German now prevaiw 
Slavic dialects were spoken down to recent times, 
and in some places arc not yet quite extinct. 
And in Groat Britain it is unreasonable to suppose 
that the Anglo-Saxon invaders exterminated the 
native Celtic population, or even drove more than 
a tithe of tliem into Wales and the Highlands. 
The mass umlouhtedly remained as subject serfs, 
learned the languago find customs of their masters, 
and gradually amalgamated Avith tliem ; so that, 
in point of blood, the English are perhaps as much 
Celtic as Teutonic. The same i‘%iiiark apjdies 
rnoro strongly to Scotland and Ireland tlian to 
England ; and the mingling of races in the United 
Stales has been very great, although the iion- 
Teu tonic elements have been dominated and 
ftssimilated. See the articles on the several Teu- 
tonic lauds; ErROi»K, Vol. IV. j>. 404; Eth- 
Nouxjv ; and (for the languages) Pitii.or.OfiV. 

Teviot. See Roxburghshire. 

Tewlik Pasha* Mohammed, Khedive of 
I^r^.vpt, was born in 1852, the eldest son of Jsmaii 
Pasha, and succeeded on bis father’s abdication in 
1879, in virtue of the arrangcimmt of 1866 between 
Ismail and the Sultan. The chief events of his 
reign —the insnrn‘ct ion of Arabi, the Avar Avitli tlio 
Malnli, the pacification of the Somlan frontiers, and 
the steaily imjirovcment of the condition of Egypt 
umler English ailministrathm have been indicated 
at Egypt. TeAvfik, a pious ^loslem, utterly alien 
to liis father’s love of Juxiirv fiml extravagance, 
Avas thronghoiifc loyal to his engagements Aiilli 
Britain. He died of tlie seqiieJcC of infliimi/a, 7th 
.laiuiai Y 1892, and was succeeded by IiLs eldest son 
Abbas.* 


Teutons* ^ peoples speaking Teutonic 

longues, an important ilivisitm of tlie Aryan (q.v.) 
family of languages. The name is derived from 
the ancient Teutones (and is a form of the moileni 
German Dcutsc/i, O. II. Ger. Dintisr, or Gothic 


Tl*%vkcshliry, a quaint old market-town of 
Gloucestershire, on the Avon at its coidlucnce 
Avith the Severn, 9 miles NNW. of Clieltenliam, 
10 NXE. of Gloucester, ami 15 S. by E. of Wor- 
cester. On the site of the cell of the hermit Theoc, 
from Avhorn the j)Ia(*e got its name, Avas founded in 
715 a monastery, refounded in 1102 by Robert Fitz- 
liaiiion as a great Bmiedictine ablx^y. Its noble 
churcli, consecrated in November 1123, measures 
317 feet by 124 across tlie tianseiit.s, and remains 
es.sentially Norman, in spite of later additions- - 
Early English, Decorated, and Perjiemlicular. It 
AA’as restored by Scott in 1875- 79. Sjiecial features 
are the Avest front and the massive central toAver, 
132 feet high. Manv of the i»’lares, Despencers, 
Beaucliamps, and otfier lords of Tewkesbury are 
biiiied here, as also the murdered Prince Eefward 
and (possibly) Clarence; and in 1890 a tablet was 
elected to Airs Craik, the scene of Avhose John 
Jlidiftix is laid in Tewkesbury. The jilace has 
also a town-hall (1788), a corn-exchange (1856), 
TelfonP.s iron bridge ovt^r the Severn (1824), with 
a span of 176 feet, a free grammar-school, &c. The 
thick mustard Falstaff speaks of is a thing of tlie’ 
past, and the trade is chieHy agricultural. Within 
half a mile Avas fought (4th May 1471) the famous 
battle of TeAvkesbury, in which the Yorkists under 
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Tl‘\llS i"’ Ibo .sonlh \V(rst(‘rri shitnof llio 

AnuMieau lAiioji. It e\l(.‘ij(J.s l.utli».T soiilli llian 
any of tho rnitt-^l Statr-s o.i.'.nyht isnii v h. 

EJorida, and li(\s in ii.V 51'- :{(P liy J. II Liiixwiicult 
30' N. lat. and O.T 27'-- lOir 43' omijwuiy. 

W, lonjijr. Itti very irregular boundary eonBi^fH 
larp^ely of natural lin«H foriued by rivei^i and the 
Oulf of Alexico. Oklabonia ami Jndian 'lYuTitory 
lie to the norlJi, Arkansas and liOuLsiaua to Mic 
east, Mexico and the Gulf lo the south, and New 
Mexico to the west. 'Fexas not only is the Jar‘f<*ht 
state in the Vnion, but forms, with its area of 
265,780 S(|. ni., nearly 1) |«‘r cent, of tlw* total area 
of the United States, exehi.sivi* of AJa-ska. Jt is h.s 
lar;jo as New England, the Middle Atlantic Stat<*<, 
Ohio, and Illinois co)iii)ined, or lar;.^<‘r thou either 
France, Austria-! I uujL^ary, or (Jerinany, and inon^ 
than twice as larito as the Jlritish Isles. It.s 
extreme li'u^dli is about UOO miles, and its o|,.af est 
breadth 750; the coa^l lim‘ is 400 mil»‘.s lonu:. 
The surface of 'ii'xas is ^.jreatly di\ (“i "ilitsl. Fioiii 
the low, Hat jnairie lands ahin*^ the e<ia.st/ the 
land ris(‘s in a .serit‘.H of j^fiadii.al ele\ati(»iis till it 
reaehes tin* idateau and mountains of tin* di-.tant 
west, Avliei'(* .some of the |ieaks attain a li(‘i,L;lit 
of 5000 feet aljovt* the si'u. 'I'Im^ (‘o.ist is low 
and sandy, i'roin the mouth of the Sabine Jli\'(’r 
to tiiat of tin? ilio Grand(* tlieri* extends a fiin;,^e of 
loNV islands and j)eniii->ulas, separated from tin* 
mainland by la.uoonN se\ eial mile‘<in widtli. 'Pbe-^e 
islands art* ebai aeteris(‘d by .sand dunes whit b ji^e 
about 20 fe*d a bo\ •* t In* IxNudi. Uadrt* Island, e\- 
tendin;;; north fioni the moutli of the Jlio Grande, 
is more llian 100 miles in len;;lb. 'J’be. alluvial 
coast-belt, extendiiiii from 25 to (iO miles inland, 
comjuises botli lerlih* lowlands and stretches of 
barren .<oil. In the waste portions there aie exten- 
Bivo ar(*as of (*aetiisand tliorny mesiiuite chaparrals. 
A white, .sandy tract reaebin;^ south and west from 
Corpu.s Uliristi Jbiy to the llio (irande is known as 
‘ the desert.’ ]k*yond this coast plain lies a terra<;e 
of rich rolling land called the ‘ prairie belt.’ In the 
eastern prairie sections th(*re are extensive timber j 
regions of live oak and deciduous f()n*st tre«*s, 
wliich cover an area ;;reater than that of the state 
of Kentucky, nob includiii'^^ Invo wide forest belts 
called ‘cross-timbers,’ wliicli extend soiilliward 
from tlie Hed Jliver. To the north and we.st of the 
prairies the land rises and ]nesont.s a iou<*li, broken 
surface, w'ith occasional hlulls. Much of the .soil 
is fertile, and nearly all of it is excellently adapted 
for ^razinj^. On the southern border of the phiteaii 
the elevation i.s ahoui 1000 feet, hut a lieiglit of 
2000 feet is reached as the ascent contimies towuud 
the arid wc.sas of the Llano EstacaUo and the base 
of tlie lioeky Mountains, from which some outlying 
ridgea extend into the state. 

Tliere ia every mriety of soil, from the fertile 
lands of the rlver-hottom.s and prairic.s to the 
sterile sand of the southern desert. The coast- 
prairies ha\ e in general a sandy loam. In tho.se of 
the interior there are heavier browui and black 
loams, while in the northern part of the state tliere 
are great areas of red land.s. In the south and 
south-efist, W'here fortunately much of the best 
land is located, the rainfall is ample, but the sup- 
ply in the w'est and north-west is less reliable. 
How'ever, it has been showm that even the Llano 
Estacado^ or Staked Plains, which were once con- 
sidered utterly uninhabitable, are capable of sup- 


. 1'-'.^ i!i' 4 pl(ui\ n\ :i;ci tor i n i;;.)! loll liv tin* Use <d 
.Iii< Mil \| ri .1 ,i, I rin* IKU I bei II Winds 

.<’<• il''. . ii,i' loijM’’. ulujo.-'t cnlliely 

>:"'u t'e- -mull •. • .ui,] tiie niontbs are 

, ;;i‘in‘i.Ul> till' (1)1“,'. I ijc watcr supply Is 

, i.»und in ill'* linil)*] iamU. In a stale e.xtemling 
i rnron^ii (■li'M'ii j- 4 .( .. ni l.tlittnb* llnue i.s nallir- 
; ally ioiiiid a inn idi-iaiiir r.ijiL:!* of temporal lire. 

J rie* elim.al“. on tbe “oa-i -pbiiu-, i.-, .semi tropical, 

I but is temper(‘il by tin* winds iVnm the (.»ulf. A 
j dry, Iieallbfiil climate pievails in the middle 
I region, am! the n»>itb cxjxu i<‘nc«‘.s cool wintei*s, 
wdth lie.'ivy .snow'slorms at times. 'J'lie air of w'est- 
<•111 'Jex;is is .so dry that iii<*uts are pei*f<*(!tly pre- 
serve<l in the o}H?n air without salt, ainl caicalses of 
dead animals on the phiiiis emit no odour. A not- 
able feature <if Texas climate is the * norther,* 
W'hioh is a sudden and extreme change of tempera- 
ture produced by a rush of cold wind from the 
north. This unwelcome visitor arrive.s ii.sually un- 
aniioiiiHXid, exeeot for the fa<;t that its coming is 
Jieijmoitly nrcceued by a spell of warm weather. 

It ordin.'iril}' remains Inr tlin e da^s, and the fall 
in temjM'rature is often as miK li as .30'. The drain- 
age of Texaw is rei' ived by Ibe Gulf of Mexico, 
'riie lied anti the Aikaii-a.'^ n\erscon\ey the waters 
of tin* nortlnun ])!irt of the slate to the Mis.^'is.sijmi. 
The ollnu .st re.iins How directly into tin* Gulf. The 
lied ami Saliim* ri\«'iN ami ibe Ilio Gramb^ form 
parts of llni boumlai y line. \N ilbin tin* .'-tale the 
iiio'-t im])oii}U'i ii\(‘r^ (be 'J'rinity, tin* I’razo.s, 
ami tin* (‘tdoiado. W itb lie* t veeplion of tin* llio 
Giamle, tin* Ibaztx, ami tin* Saliine, in-aily all the 
si leams dis“bar““ t Inur w a l<‘i by nn ans of large 
e'^tuaiic'', from wliieb slc“p clay banks ris(» for 
some height lo tin* level of the piaiiie above. 
Knowledge of the (l(*taiU of the geological struc- 
1 luH* <if Texas is ijuilt* imp!.*) feel. I'lie coast-pIain.H 
and prairie.s ai e of na ioii alUnial formation. l>e- 
' \oml llic.«-(.-i is a broad .^nip of 'r<.'riiaiy dc’posils, 
and farther inland tlie comtiry helong.s to the Gre- 
taecou.s ])eriod, exeejil in the eeiilral r»*gions, which 
are penel rated fioni t ho iiorl b by eoiitiguous nrm.s 
of .lira, 'Frias, ami I’(*rmo-( 'arbonifeious formation.s, 
I.arge b(*<ls of coal underlie jxirtion.s of the stale. I 
The* <M)al iiieasiiies are e.slimated to occupy .an are.T, 
of about 10,000 Mj. m., h<*sides wbieli there are 
<»xtensiv(» beds t>f blown lignite. There are vast 
(h*]»o>its of iron ore, ami tin .ami other metals are 
iil.-'O found. lJuilding .Slones of excellent quality 
j occur in many districts, ami the supply of lime, 

! gypsiim, ami salt is inexliaiisiibb*. 

Agricnitun* ami stock-raising liaveheon the lead- 
ing cxHMipations of Texas, llailier more than one- 
half of the entire area is practically uninhabited, 
hut settlements are encroaching (‘aeh year upon 
the unreclaimed districts, and the nrimitive methods 
of the cnttle-raiig<*s are ra]*i(lly disapiiearing. 
Tex.as is pre-eminently a cattle-hreeding stale. 
The abundance of suitahle luusturage and tlie 
genial climate give it advantages over many other 
section.s. 'J'lie old custom of s<*nding young cattle 
in enormous ‘drives’ into other states, where they 
xvere sold to lie fattened, i.s becoming a thing of the 
past. Tlie ow ners are more and more ‘ ripening ’ 
their owui cattle, thereby securing bettor prices, 
ami opening the way for manufacturing indii.stries 
c<mnei:ted with the i)rc*paration of beef and hides, 
and for the <lirect export of beef abroad from 
Galveston and New Orleans. Texa.s ranks first in 
cattle-raising, and in the nuinher of sheep, horses, 
mules, and sw'ine it is almost without a rival. Tiie 
breeds of all varieties of live-.stofdv have been of 
lat-e very much improved. \V<k) 1 and tlairv-pio- 
duce are imjiortant staples. Since 188.3, w lien its 
crop surpassed that of JNiississijipi, Texas lias !>een 
the lea<ling cotton state. Wheat is an iiiiportant 
crop, and the other grains are extensively culii- 
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vated. and rice yield abundant liarvests 

alon^ the coast, ami fruits in yreat variety are pro- 
duced in the southern sections. The principal 
sii^ar district is the ‘sugar-bowl* in the llrazos 
delta. A fearful hurricane and high tide in Sep- 
ttMiihcr IIKX) destroycMl (lalveston, devastating the 
country around; 4b(K) lives were believed to ha\e 
been lost, and ]»roperty ruined to the ainoiiiit of 
$10,0tK),(M>0. 1901 very l icli S]>rings of petrolenin 

were tapped in the district about Iteauniont, SO 
iniles^ N K. of Houston. The largest towns nre 
Austin ( the capital ), San AntoTiio, Dallas, (Jalves- 
ton, Houston, Fort Worth, ^^^•lco, J^aredo, J)enisoii, 
and El^ Paso. TJiere is a large available fluid for 
education, to which the jiroi'ccds of the .sale of over 
5(),(X)0,000 acres of land arc* to he nddc'd ; tliis sum 
will be more, rath<*r than h'ss, than 8 It >0,000,000. 
The state* supports se\<*jal normal st‘lioo]s, and a 
Btate university ;it Austin. 

The earlic*st ' settlements in Texas were made in 
16S5. The country ft/niwd part of the Spanish iiro- 
vince of Mexico, which in 1S*J2 threw otf the yoke 
and became a republic. On December ‘it), 1830 , 
Texas declareii itself indep(*iidcnt of Mexico, and 
in 1830 Houston (<|.v. ) was made president, lii 
184.5 Texas, witli an area of 37*5, 900 scj. in., wa.s 
annexed to the Piiited States. All its territory 
except that now eneIos(*d within its borders was 
ceded to the United States in 1830 for the sum of 
$10,000,000. Texas had maintained oontiuued war 
with Mexico, and its annexation was the prime 
cause of the war between that country ana the 
United States. The state seccided from the Union 
February 1, 1861, and re entered it April 16, 1870. 
The growth of Texas has lieen phenomenal, and, 
though it ranks seventh among its sister common- 
weaJtIi.s in pojnilatioji, it is in many aspects still in 
a transition period. There were le-^s than 3(K) mile.s 
of railway in opc^ration in 1870, and in 1899 about 
9600. In IS70 Texas had a tiopulation of 81 8, .579, 
in 1880 of 1,. 591, 7 19 (393,381 coloured ), in 1890 of 
2,‘235,3i>3, and in 1900 of 3,048,710. 

See Histories of 'IVxjw by H. Yoakum (2 vols. 1856), 
W, C. Haker (1873), H. S. Theall (1879), and H. II. 
Bancroft ( 1885), 

TexeU an i.sland belonging to tlie province of 
North Holland, at the entrance to the Zuider Zee. It 
is separated from tlie inaiiiJuud by a narrow strait, 
called the Marsdiej), contains about 33,000 acres of 
aralde and pasture lands, and has a population of 
about 6300 inhabitants, who keep some 33.000 .slieep, 
faiiions both for tlieir wool and tlieir cheese. The 
Marsdiep cluiiinel or part of it is also often called 
the Texel ; and here or hereal)onts manv important 
naval battles have been fouglit. Blake defeated 
Tromp and De Buy ter in 1033; Prince Rupert 
fought De Kuy ter ill 1673; Duncan blockaded the 
Texel (for a time with a single ship) in 1797 ; 
and a Dutch fleet of twelve ships of war and 
thirteen Indiamen surrendered to Admiral Mitcliell 
in 1799. 

Textiles* fabrics |)roduced by weaving. See 
the iirticles in this work on 5V caving. Spinning, 
Cotton, Fibrous Substances, Hemp, Linen, Jute, 
Silk, Wool, &c. ; also on Bleaching, Calico-print- 
ing, Dyeing, S:c. 

TezoilCO, a city of Mexico, on the east shore of 
the salt lake of the same name, 25 miles by rail 
ENE. of Mexico city. The ancient Arolhuacaa^ 
once the chief scat of A^tcc culture, it still con- 
tains traces of old palaces and of a iiolde aniie<liiet, 
and is now the seat of glass-works. In the great 
drainage scheme for the valley of Mexico and 
Tezcuco, the sewage is carried off hv a tunnel of 6J 
miles and a canal of 30 miles. The salt lake has 
an area of 92 sq. m. Pop. 15,000. 


Tliai'kcray, 'VViLLTAM Makkpeack, horn isth 
July 1811, died 24th Decemhor 1863. The 
Thackcrays were originally a race copyritfUt iw 2 jh I’.s. 
of small landholders settled at i>y J. B. Lijipiiicoit 
Hampsthwaite in Y'orkshirc. Jn 
fullness of time, as was often the case with such 
families, the younger sons began to leave their 
native village*^ and try their fortunes iji other 
walks of life. In 17il we find the Kev. Elias 
Thackeray of Ohrist’s College, Cambridge, esfab- 
lished in the rectory of Hawkswell, Yorkshire. 
His ne]>hew, Thomas Thackeray, became head- 
master of Harrow School and tlie father of sixteen 
children ; the youngest of whom, M'illiam Alako- 
peaee, was the grandfather of the novelist. This 
william Makepeace Thackeray went to Bengal 
in Hie ICast India Company’s service, from whicli 
he retired in 1777 with a bntune. The fourth of 
his twelve children, Rit^hmond Thackeray, horn in 
1781, was the father of the novelist. Richmond 
Thackeray also went to India in the (’ompany's 
service, where he married Miss Anne Beefier, a 
renowiK'd (’alcutta beauty, the daughter of a 
fellow civilian. 

M’illiani Makepeace Thackeray, the only child 
of the marriage, was born on the 18th .hity ISII 
at Calcutta. When he was five years old his 
father dietl ; and soon after his mother inarrieil 
Major Carmichael Smyth, of tlie Bengal Engineers. 
She lived to survive her son. There were no 
chihlreii of the second marriage. On the dealli 
of IiLs father, Thackeray, then a child of five years 
old, was sent home. He lived [>art1y umler the 
care of an aunt, Mrs Ritchie, who is recorded to 
have been surprised to find that her liushand’s hat 
fitted the little hoy. At eleven he was sent to the 
(^harterhoiisc*, u Jiere he remained six years. In- 
numerable passages in his hooks jnove that liis 
sehooklays Iiad as importai t an inllueiice on his 
art as the more adventurous boyhoods of Sterne 
ami Dickens had on theirs. It should be a<lded 
that the brolvon nose so conspienons in all 
Thackeray’s caricatnn‘s of himself was the accident 
of a school light. While 4’haekeiay was at school 
his parents returned from India ami settled near 
Ottery-St-Mary in Devonshire, which is made the 
•scene of the earlier chapters of Peni/cfniis. In 1829 
Tliaekeray was entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He left the university "after two years 
without taking his degree; but except from tlie 
atgulemical jioiiit of view bis time was not wasted. 
M’ithout being a scholar, he acquired a literary 
knowledge of the classics, and he gained all those 
indirect advantages which distinguish Oxford and 
C’anibridge from c)thf»r seats of jierhaps imrer learn- 
ing. For one thing, Camhriilge fixea his social 
status. Though afterwards he was to consort 
with Bohemians and other strange acquaintances 
into whose company a man is forced by adver.sity, 
he was never a Bohemian, and always faithful to 
the traditions of the class in whicih he was liorn 
and bred. ^ It was at Trinity that Thackeray first 
appeared in print, the work being a burlesque of 
the jnize jioein on the subject of TimbiicloOy which 
bad been won by Alfred Tennyson. * A poem of 
mine,* he writes to Ids mothec, ‘ liatli appeared in 
a weekly periodical, here published and called the 
Snob. . . . Young had a pleasant wine party at 
which for a short time 1 attended. Tivibitctoo 
received much laud. T could not help finding out 
that I was very fond of this same praise. The men 
knew not the author, but praised the poem.* 

On leaving Caiiibrhlge Thackeray travelled for 
two years, in Germany for the most part, and on 
lii.s return determine<l to go to the bar. It was 
necessary for him to choose a profession, as bis 
fortune did not exceed some £500 a year. This, 
moreover, was soon diminished by losses from tlie 
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failure of an ludiati hank : and ho A\as prt>hal)ly 
gliul of an excuse to ahiiiulnn the law f<»r tne more 
immediately rennineralive imtsuit «if liteiature. 
Ih’oin the very lirst he had a for dia\viit;jr 

and literary e(uiij>ositioii, hi' f:m* y in ninnin;,^ 
to earit'ature. Karly in 1 m* Ik . a regular 

contrilnitor to tln‘ iXudiftmi it tnn/ W'rcLh/ 

JuKrunJ of ijHcrui nrt\ Sf ft'/ou\ Thml 

ami (he h'inr Arts, a nericly ji.i .nal, two- 

pence, edittMl In l‘\ W . X. |ia\]e\. IXti., a then 
well-kiiowii journalist. Willi* tin* nineu*enlh 
nunilicr Thackeiuy took the <'<iitii)-.slii]t, an<l snh- 
‘4e(|iiently he(*aine the )u‘opiie|uf aNo. ‘ Mv i 
Nutionn! Sfotoloifl, as U'^hmI.’Im* wiite-, from ihe 
tiarrick t’luh. ‘ II ii.is ineieasi'd in .'ale alioiii , 
twenty in the Iasi, nionlh. \t !hi.'> late I -hall : 
he ruined before it ,su<-ei*e<U. ' 'I'he pa]»«‘r flnellv i 
came to an ernl aftei little moic ihan a \eai‘' ' 
exi.stmtce. J>ul ail, not lileialuie, w .e- Thaekei a_\ 
real ambition at llial linn'. ‘ 1 ihink, he -ays iij 
a <lisciission of jila.ns whehi followed ilii- family ' 
loss(»s, ‘1 cm tlra\v beltei- ihan d<» auNlhire,; eb.e, • 

ami certainly I sh<nild Iik<‘ it iM-tter tb,ui aae, .)llM*r ! 
oc(‘upat ion. ' And toN\ar«ls tlie (‘im 1 4»l 1S:>:> he | 

joine<l his parents at Tail' t<* study painliny. . 
seriously. ‘ I am snn* we shall be as happ\ hen* ; 
as possible, <aml 1 belie\(* I <ni^ht l<i thank nea\en 
for makin^^ me poor, as it lias made me mneh i 
happier than 1 .sliould have been with the mone\. 

I .sj>en<l all <lay now*, dear mother, at tin* Atelii'r, 
ami am very well satisliiMl with the prouK'-,-' i 
make.’ r»nt. 'I'lia<‘keia.\ was not de^iim‘d to lealise 
the ideals of the (un ied ‘.1. .1.' of Tor Xnr>'to)h'\ 
Money was wanted, and could ahvaV" lie earned 
by the pen. It is curious to obsrr\eth,»t 'rii.aek- 
eray, who must, one w<mlil ha\e thonyht, ha\e 
been cons<*ious <»f his ^^enius for tiction, w.is con 
tent for yeais to work in the humble ami piaelieal 
walks of journalism, llow' mneb or what- he wiote 
at this period is not known, hut it is eertain that 
his portrait a]»pear.s in a <'onspicuous plaee in tlie 
<^roun by Maidise »>f the contributors to Fno^rr 
wliieli was published in the maoa/ine for Jannary 
183o. It was at this time too (hat he made hi.s 
famous applieatioii to illustiate PivLirit'k, 

Jri 183(> 'riiackeray man i(‘d Isabella, <lau!nhter of 
Colonel Shawe, of the Jmlian army. His hiide 
hrou<^ht him no fortune, ami he must have known 
that his marriage jilunged him in grim earnest into 
the battle of life. Years aftei wards, writing to a 
friend, he says : ‘ 1 married at your age with .€400, 
paid by a newsjiaper w liieh faileil six mouths after- 
wanls, ami always love to hear of a young fellow' 
testing his fortune bravely in that way.’ Tlie 
newspaper wdiich failed was the Const ft ut tonal, 
the property of the Metropolitan New'sjiaiier Com- 
pany, of wiiicli Thackeray's stejifather was chaii- 
inan. It was started to rival tlie leading daily 
papers, but it only existed from September 1836 
to .July 1837, wdien it failed, carrying with it the 
rest of the fortune of Thackeray and his pareiil.s. 
During the first months of the life of the Cvnstitn’ 
tional Thackeray acted as Paris corresjxmdent. 
Early in 18.37 he moved wdtli his wife to Lond<»n, 
living first in Albion Street, Hy<le Park, wliero his 
eldest daughter >yas born, ami then at Great 
Coram Street. The marriage w'as a very happy 
one, and, in suite of the failure of the Con- 
stitutionaly wmrlv was abundant and the future 
promising. Thackeray was writinj; regul.irly in 
the TitneSy wdiich w'as then no loss imjiortant 
tlian it is now, and als() in the New MonthUjy 
Fraser's Magazine y and in Crnikshank’.s Comic 
Almanacks. It is perhaps ^vortll mentioning that 
in the Times he wTote the review of Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. In 1838 was horn a second daughter, 
who died in infancy ; and in 1840 a third, Mrs 
Leslie Stephen, wdio died in 1875. The illness 


wln'cli followed tin* hirlh of the third daughtei 
alh*.‘i cd Ml'S TIiMckcr.ix 's mind, and she never 
rci*ovcrcii, fhoiiMb sIm- livr'd till 1804. This mis- 
tiiilune broke up thf home. The children were 
sent lo l*;iris to jiicir amiumther, and for a >ear 
'rimclo-i > tra\«lli*b about with hi.s wife /roin 
wah'iin;.! placf* to \\ ;i I i ri ul: place, as the fleet <U'.s 
I rei-oinim-mbMl. bnl without M-'iilt. 'J’ln* tiiith had 
i t<» 111 ' ro/f ti'i li. aritl I’hai kf i .‘».y wi'nl hack to 
} liOtidon, ;ilom* ami w'oi*^o than aloFu*. But his 

gfiiins \\;is by (hi.'> iiiiM* a-^i'n it.stdf, and, 
ll|on;jb jii'- su(.'e<“" irj fhi- v(i|<;.ir imo of 1 In* won I 
w 'c-. not a,*“ .ni'cd till iIm* j>ij !iii<‘a i ion f>f Vttniiy 
I'ftn, not a far pa-‘'fi} vsillioni lii-- foul lilintiiig 
It) (Ilf mai^a/iuc" iu aili i i ( i* ui io a 'jiial ma''." of 
joniuali'-m wfuk t li** ipialily of w bifh luit now 
fli']»*itffk In 1S4() ajipfa.ifil Ike- lii-t lifmk, VV/c 
/'o/v.s SLrtrh tumL, fi ■'fji*'-. (»| jfpiiiit"-. loMow fd in 
ISII b\ tbf Cttin/r '/o/zs ftnft T/.r/t/trs. wliifli fVUi- 
taiiiff! lie* \ rUi<ti’id>ish Pujuts iiom I’/ft.srr, M^/or 
( n from tin* A / /f and tbf Prdfnrtt 

d'ljf-'f publi' at ions weie a lailnte. 
fn thf ."'aiiM* \ f . 1,1 iIm' J I "(fijni t y 1 hmmnnt ami tlie 
Sift!. ho ( tilt 1 / yVo/// ;i|ijifand in Frftsrr, followi'd 
b\ Jloriii To/otno ainl Mrn's W irrs in thf stimf* 
iiiaga/im*. In |Kt;iaml bs 4(5 apjii ai’f <1 rcspectiv f‘ly 
tie- ///•.// S/.rfrh hooT ami f'ortihlll to f'airo. ‘I 
fan suit thf m;iga/iiifs/ hf ^\Jote to a friend, ‘hut 
I can t hit thf pnblif, lit* hai»;L;ed !•; lliem.’ How 
, fVfr, thf nin; 4 a/infs. and moic f.'-pffially Vnnrtt, 
i Ihf'slairof wl)if]i 1 m JoIimmI in 1SI2 both as writi*r 
j and diiiwfi of piftuifs. fn.ilihal him in 1816 to set 
. up liou'.e a'iain ; uml he bnaighl hi"' family over 
j fiom Baii'. to \’oung Sircfl. Iviuisiiigtoii Sipiare. 

I He was inst.illfd in lids m*\\- home when the ]iuhli- 
catioii ol ]'anifi,' Fair lagan, in monthly iiumbt'rs, 
eailyin 1817; at which lime he w as aKo In inging 
mit the t>n<fh in Fntoh. Vantty Fair was 

Tiot ;tl first a sucef's^. 'rite eai lier numbers failed 
t<F attract attention, and iheie was e\en a talk of 
stopping the pulilicat if)n allfzgether. 3'owards the 
end f»f the \ear, howtwer, Imdv ehangeil. Thackeray 
himself uscfl to sa.\ that it was tin' success of the 
lirst of his (’hiist)nas hoolv.x, Mrs Perhitts's Ball, 
which mafle him fashiouahh*. But. whatever llie 
cause, th(*ie was no fhiuht .'ihout titc* fact. Kvery 
mouth the .sale inci eased, ami by the time Win it y 
Fair was linisliefl it Innl ma<le tijo author’s reputa- 
tion. 'I'liackeray was no longer the servant, but 
the master of the jmhlic. 

Vanity Fair hail two results for Tliaekeray — the 
first, that he heeame a lion of society, and for sonic 
years enjoyetl or emhin'd the. consenueiices of his 
position ; the secoml, that he had no longer to look 
to Punch ami the m.ag.azines for hreatl. The last 
nuinher of Vanity Fair ajipeared in July 1848. It 
was followeil in Novemhi*!* of the same ye.ar by 
the fust instalment of Pemlennis. Pcmlcnnis was 
followed by Esnionil, which was published in three 
volumes in 1852; and Thackeray then sailed for 
I America with his lectures on the Inniiorists, whicli 
he hud already delivered with great suece.s.s in 
London. On his return in 185.3 The Ncn comes 
began to appear; and on its conelnsion in 1855, 
after the pnhlieation of The Rose and the Rimjy 
which was begun at Pome for the aninsciueiit of 
his children, Tluiekeray again made a jonrn(?y to 
Ameriea with Ids lectures on the ‘Four (ieorges.’ 
Ill 1857 he trie<l to get into ])ailiament, stamling for 
the city of Oxford as a Radical against Mr t?ard- 
well, but \vas defeated by a majority of seventy - 
three. During this year and tne next the JVr- 
ginians came out. On the 1st January 1860 the 
Cornhill Magazine made its ajipoarance, with 
Tliaekeray as' editor. To the Cornhill lie contrib- 
uted Lovel the Widower .and Philip, wliich seem 
to have been w ritten somewhat against the grain, 
though Philip is specially interesting for the auto- 
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liiograpliioal eltMiient wliich it contains. But if the 
Covuhill (lid noi hriiig out Thackeray’s best work 
as a novelist, it furnished the occasion for the 
lioundithout rafters^ tlie desultory form of which 
was a source of strength, not of weakness, and 
showed Iiis powers at their best.* In 18(52 he 
gave up the editorship of the Coruhill^ not being 
ecjual to the task of refusing manuscripts ; but he 
continued to work for the magazine, and in that 
vear lie moved into n new house wliich he liad 
Iniilt on Pahace Green, Kensington. lie always 
had a taste for bric-a-brac, which was not so fashioii- 
ahle then as now ; and this house was the tirst built 
in London in red brick, in the style of t^lueeii .Vnne, 
which has since taken such d(^veloi>meiits through 
out the country. Here he began to write Ihuis 
Durid,, which, so far as lie hail completed it when 
he died, ^uomisod to beiis grc^it as aiivtliing he had 
done. But bis IkmUIi, which hiid practitNiIly been 
broken by a fever caught in Bouhj in 1855, wius bad. 
No immediate dang(*r was fiNuvd, but be was found 
dead in his bed on the moiniiigof (Miii.*>tmas JCve, 
1808. He was buried in Keiisal Green. Ills bust 
is in Westminster Abbey, in Poets’ Gorner. 

The host commentary on 'riiackeray’a books is 
furnished by the story of his life, as will be seen, 
it is hoped, even from tin* short account we have 
given. The (jualilies of biswoik .speak for them- 
selves to the least experienced of tliose who r(*ad 
him, and little need he said by way of exposition. 
It may be worth while, however, to point out 
that a.s an artist he is unsurpassed by any 
novelist, either in style or in his powers of descrip- 
tion and of dial act er drawing, or in the crowning 
pifjb of telling a story. 11 is i<leal of the novel was, 
like Fielding’s, that it should be not an affair of 
plot or a form of idyll, but a jirose epic ; and if this 
ideal has ever b(»oii approached it is surely in Vtnuli/ 
Fair and The Xcircomcs. In the second place, it is 
worth dwelling for a moment on Thackeray’s extra- 
ordinary' sense of fun. So much of liis humour is 
tinged with irony' that readers sometimes fail to 
observe uhat sources of natural laughter are in his 
books, and what an unrivalled exliihition they give 
of ]>urely' comic power. Lastly', a woid must be said 
about his satire. Tliere will always be a class to 
whom Thackeray' must ajipear as attacking the 
very' essence of hniiiari society' and turning to 
ridicule its most useful and ornamental memliers. 
Critics of this school can naturally never forgive 
him or svm]iathise Avitli his genius. There is 
another class which lakes a dill’creiit view, and 
coiisideis that >\hat Tliackeiay calls ‘snobbish- 
ness’ is ncitlier an essential nor a ii(jces.sary part 
of human nature. Which of these two opinions 
may' he correct it is impossible to prove ; but if 
one turns fiom what Thackeray ridicuh^d to what 
he admiied, it must he admitted that for a satirist 
liis views of life are strangely sentimental. No 
one, it is safe to assunif*, ever read V(nni}/ Fair 
without preferring Bawdoii (’rawley to his bi other 
Pitt. But if those who think the Vtooh of Hmjhs 
unjust will consider the reasons for this preference, 
tliey will understand why Thackeray disliked some 
things and why he cared for othei-s. 

No authorised biography of Tliackerny has ever been 
publishnd. There is a good .short Life in the ‘Great 
Writers' series ( I8‘dl ), hy Mr Herman Merivale and Mr 
F. T. Mar/ials. In 18911 Mr Lewis Melville jmhlislied a 
Life in two volumes. Some of his letters were jiuhlished 
in SrriLneds Maf/ffzine (1887). Many of lii.s drawings 
may be found in The Orphan of PimUco ( 1875 ). The best 
portraits of him arc hy Samuel Lawrence ; there was aUo 
a vigorous statuette lioelnu. See als i Mrs Iticbinond 
Kitohie’s Chapters from Some Mrmoirs ( 1894 ) and her 
introduction to the Biotjraphicat Edition of the works 
(13 vols. 1898-99) ; Eyro Growe, Thackcrufs Haunts and 
Homes ( 1897 ) ; and Sir W. W. Hunter, The Thackerays 
in India (mi). 


Ilia eldest daughter, Annk Isabella, novelist, 
is better known still as ‘ Miss Thackeray ’ than by 
her married name, Mrs Ititchie. Born in London 
in 1S37» she passed her childhood in Paris, lier 
girllmod at Kensington, and iirst aiipeared as an 
author in vol. i. of tlie Cornhill (IStiO) with ‘Little 
Scholars.’ 'Po this sketch succeeded a dozen or 
more volumes of novels, tales, biographical essays, 
iVc., of which may' be mentioned The Story of Eliza- 
beth (1 808), The Village on the ('//// ( 1807 ), Old 
h'ensi/ii/ton (l87»*i), 3Iiss Angel (1875, its heroine 
Angelica Kauirmann), ( 1885 ), Ileeonls 

of Tcnni/son, JOnskin^ and Broivning (1892), and 
her dainty modern recasts of such old world storms 
as ‘ Bluelicard ’ and ‘ ( hndcrella.’ Tender, delicate, 
liarmoiiioiis, her books are feminine as very few 
women’s books, and are just for that iVason 
delightful. In 1877 she married her cousin, Mr 
Kicinnoud Thackeray Hitcbic. 

Tli;iis« ill! Athenian courtesan, famous for b(*r 
wit and bi'aiit v, who was in Asia with Alexander 
tilt! (Leat, and according to (.’hjitarebus — a doubtful 
authority— induced liim, wlimi flushed with wiin*, 
to lire th(3 palac(j of Persepolis ((j.v.). After his 
death slie had several children liy Ptolemy Lagi. 

Tlialliergr^ Si(;ismond, one of the most 
eminent pianists of the ci'iitiny, was horn in 1812 
at (Jciicva, \\lier(3 he rcc'cived his early (‘diication 
under the careful sujxm vision of his mother, the 
Baronc'ss "Wi'tzlar. At tlic age of ten he was 
removed to Vienna, where he eontinued his stinli(*s, 
showing a special aptitude* for languages and music, 
in which subjects he it*cei\cd iiistructiou from the 
best mastcis, as his father destined him for a 
diplomatic earcfu*. Tliallx’rg s lirst appearance as 
a ])iani.st was at tluj age of fourteen, when he 
jilayed at an evening jiarly at Piinee Metlernich’s. 
riiis success was followed up by numerous a|»f)car- 
anc(?s in Paris, until, ov(*i(M>niing bis father’s 
scru|)les, be was allowed to abandon dijilomac.v for 
music. He made tours in 1889 through IJclgium, 
Holland, England, and Kussia, and afterwards 
through Spain, Brazil, and Noith America, linally 
settling dow'n at Naples in 1858, where he dieJi 
on 27th April 1871. Tlialbeig maiiicd 5Iadaine 
Bonclicr, dauglitcn- of the celebrated Lablac.lie and 
widow' of a Paiisian artist. His musical composi- 
tions comprise more than ninety numbers, princi- 
pally fantasias and vaiiations. liis ojieras Cristina 
and Florinda— {\\o. latter play ed before the i^ueen 
in London in 1851 — were absolute failures. As a 
pianist, in graceful and biilliant execution and in 
manual dexterity, be had scarcely a rival. It is 
said that the under tips of bis liugei*s were ‘real 
litthj cushions,’ which w’cj c used with such efl’cct 
in nroducing wonderful I(*gatos that Jdszt once 
made the remark : ‘ Tbalbcrg is the only artist who 
can play the violin on the keyboard.* 

Thales, an early Greek philosopher, founder of 
the Ionic or jihysical school of ])bilosopbv, and one 
of the .Seven Wise Men, was a native of Kliletiis, in 
Asia Minor, and flourished tow'ards the close of the 
7tli century n.(3. He is said to have recommended 
the louians, w ho were mcnaccxl hy the Persians, to 
f(jrni a federation against tludr pow'erful enemy, 
and to select Teos as t he cajiital, and later w e are 
told he induced the Milesians to withdraw from a 
union with (h'oisus against Gyrus. He is also siiid 
to have predicted the eclipse of the sun which 
happened in the reign of Alyattes. Thales is 
regarded hy some as the first (L eek that speculated 
on the (ronstitiition of the universe. According to 
him the original lu'irjciple' of all things is w'ater, 
from which everything proceeds, and into which 
everything is again resolved. In connection w ith this 
doctrine he had, it seem's, some id( 3 a of a soul or ^rce 
in w'ater productive of all the phenomena we see. 
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Tluiira* Bee Mi .si;s. 

TlialliUlll (syin. Tl, o<juiv, is ii im-iul 

Avliieli derives ilsu.mie from tiie(.)o< k \'oh1 
* green,’ Ui'fiiiisc its e\istf*M< e wa^ tii> i r«'ef fgiiiscfl 
l»y an intense gr<‘en lim- appealing’ in tlie }-|M‘einnn 
of a lliinie in thalliinn i- \ 1 1, wa-. 

diseoviMetl lj\ Mrt.'rookes in lS(d in lin^ seloniloj | 
OUH de|)(^-^it of M. lead eliamlan- of a, snlphuri** ami : 
factory in the lia,i/ Monnt.'dre^ ; junl ii w.a^ soon ! 
obtaine<l in large (piaiu !,\ A], 'I'h.iliiwnr ; 

is slightly Instvior liirm Iimu a nietal whielj it, . 
reseinhles in ils ])h\ lea! prop^o 1 1 .-. it i-^\erysof}, j 
iK'ing re;nlily eul ^\il}l a I.niiV urnra.\vn into wiie; 
Hllfl its i reshly (.-lit snifam e\)Ilhit'^ a hiiiliatlt ! 
metallic Instie and gi.i\isli eoitjui, soiueulial 
l»et\\ce*n those of and l< a.d. in <smlael with • 

the air it lanii''he.., moje rapidly than lead, and i 
])econics coal'sl uiili a tiiin Iay«’i of o\ide ulii'h • 
}jrcserv<‘s the le- 1 ,,f ih(‘ netaL It fn-.e- at t 
(‘2t)0" arnl at a. led iieat !)<•eon\e-^ \ io.it di'-od. 

’J'he ni<_‘tal and its eoiii])oinids gi\e a Inight green • 
tint to (‘oIoiirles> llame'^ : tie' spectrum ol ihallinm 
is marked hv a .'-ingie 'diaipls delined ei,., !! Itne. 

It is used lo jnoduee a gieen li.gllt ill liie\\,)ik i 
displays, and is emploveil to render glass highlv ; 
n.'fracl ive, ‘Die met.il ran he>i he ])r« .served fiee ; 
from oxidation hy l>einL! eo\‘e|rd with paialhn ami : 
kept Im-Iow wate]-. 'riiallinni foini'. a numlea ei I 
compounds, including I In ic o\i<Ie,s. 

TIUlllllS, a vegetal i\e Inuly showing little or 
no ilitVenMitialion into leaf, stem, ami loot, and 
characteristic of \\\k^ t/odhiun lifr.s oi lower (*i\pio- 
gamia ( «|. v. ), inelnding Alga* tn.v.), hdingi mj.v.), 
and lii(diens (ij.v.). liven in the Idgher im'mheis 
of tli(» aseemding seiie-^ the thalhis has licit lier lim* 
vessels nor vvoodv tissue. 

Tliaiiu^s, the mo--t imp(niant river of (neat 
Britain, Hows east south-east across the .soiiili 
nortion of tin' eountrv. Its four In'ad streams the 
Thames or Isis, (dnirn, ('oln, and kem-h - rise on 
the .soulli-east slope of the (’otswold IlilU, tin* 
upper i»art of the main .stream being often ealh‘d 
Isi.s (a quasi-elassiea 1 foi m of Ohsc ) and not 'riiames 
until after it receives the d'lnune near Pondiestcr. 
The Thames or Isis flows east iioi t h (*ast for ahoiit 
3.*) miles, when, eurving south-east, it pas.^es Oxford, 
and Hows on to Beading, where, after receiving 
the KeniH't from the vvi'st, it again changes its 
Cotii*se ; ami with a generally eastward course it 
passes Windsor, Eton, I’eildington (the lowest of 
thirty-three locks hctwecii here and Oxford, and 
the highest ])oint to which the tide ascend.s), Kicli- 
inond, London, NN’oolwich, and (Iravesend, a few 
miles below which it exjiands into a wide estuary, 
and enters the North Sea. On its tidal o.stuary, ami 
on the fact that like most British rivers it has no 
delta, depends the river s importance as a navigable 
waterway ; the navigation is, however, somewhat 
impedetl’ hy what has hccii called a ‘submarine 
delta ’—banks formed of river sediment. From 
Lechlade to the Noie the direct length is 120 
miles, and with the windings may he 2o0 miles 
{112 from Oxford to London Bridge); the area 
of its basin is 6100 s<|. m. Throu^Iioiit the 
greater part of its course it forms the Doiindary- 
Hiie between several of the scmtlicrn counties. 
Passing Cricklade, it form.s part of the northern 
boundary of Wilts, and below this point it separ- 
ates the counties of Oxford, Buckingliain, Middle- 
sex, and Essex on the north from those of Berks, 
Surrey, and Kent on the south, except certain out- 
lying bits of some of these counties. Its chief 
affluents are the Windrusli, Cherwell, Thame, 
Colne, Lea, and Boding, on tlie left ; and the 
K^nnet, Loddon, Darent, Mole, Wandle, and Med- 
way, on the right bank. At London Bridge the 
width of the river b about 200 yards; at Wool - 
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I wich. 4^*0 ynnls ; iit ( I iviv’C'.cnd I’ler, HOO yards; 
lime mills Ih-Iow ( i i av e.seiid, i2!H) ^tards; ami at 
iL- m-nilli, hi'twcrn W luKtahle. and Fouliie.ss 
E<dnt, uhoui s mil'-' hr^l\^ the Nore, it is IS miles 
. At tic \<Mi' Eight, t lie r'omiijordy lepnted 
inomh o! il;i‘ TI'Mmu',-., tin* hicadth is nearly 6 
mile-. 1 |j<- ij\M 1; ]i;n igcJih' lui' h;ngc.s to Lech- 
lnh‘. iimi it i-' cmin'cird wiiii .--cvriMl im|MiiUint 
bv mc.iij- n} wliii'ii ii mountain-- eonnuuni- 
c.-ilinii vviiji I h* v.j't .'ii.d w,,n{P and with 

tiie jnT.‘ii<.r of ili' cn.-ig);., \{ (jf SOO tons 

can tc.'.'h Si K;tl h.. i iii<‘ - laigcr ones 

can ji -'‘cjjd I«» Bl.i* , 1 1 j . mil' , l.cjnw l.ondnu 

Bin!'.!'* ; ;ui«l 1 ho L’oic" a c.i mor^t leach 

'riiinifs ‘m; '-ir 

|>;U t of I in- I i\ "I iiaiic '!m hoin.', I.oii'hm Initlge 
1. .mIc-'I \ \ti- ] ''Kfl : aix! iljopa'l h<-i wi-'Mi i in- Ih idge 
ami l>!a«‘L\valj cailci tho '1 wn cmha.nk- 

nmnt-- liavc i'.-on tin na d . ‘oiio -jn< <‘ on the 

me Ml 'ho. '• li'im J 'daidJ i i.i j - Id id'jo to \\ c-i niiii-.l<‘r, 
.iiid one Mine tin M)nth>!nMc ijnm W'c.-^t- 

Juui'-t' i' Ihid'jc fi> \au\hali. d ii'* livm ''iip[»lies 
l.oii'ioii -witii nimh of ii- dnnkim.' water, and 
e.-iiii'-' mo-l of !' -fwa- i« to tin* se.i, ( .see NNaTIII;- 

M’l.\ ; a!i‘I Sl.W.voi.. \ id. IX. ]•. *! H }. Some 
oi !.ii<‘g!ea! In nine-' widrli span the tivci at Lomlon 
a 1 e de-r‘i i ln'd ;'.t 1 hr J I m . f 

rhongh 1 lowei* 'riiames lia< heen converted 
i’lio ji sov.it, in vituiir of .-ani'.' pait of it.s 

c'Jiime tl'c ii. »’!• i.ink-. as the cliief comnn.-rcial 
liighwav nf liic vvoiid. .Aliove laiinh)!! llie scenery 
1- rich and hcaiilitiil, tlioiigli not I'Miiantic or 
pie! uie-gne, tia* nn'ii'‘ion- e-!amU Ol I'voi.s Imiding 
; a peculiar rii.ii in. Tiie 'riiaines is the hest helovi^l 
oi laigli'^li livc'^ loi ih'i'-ewlio hoat for pleji'^mv. 

: I'or ImmI racing, it divi'h's the hononis with the 
'l\ne IhivviN':}; the ’riiaiin's wiiieimen aie 

} n nowned in song and story. Since Spen.ser'.s day.s 
1 Mhe .sil\ ei.-^i itMjiiing 'riiames ’ has he»m sung hy 
J*jig!an<r.s ports; Horiick eall.-< it ‘ Silver footed 
’riianiesjs : ’ l>cnlMm\s apostiojihe ( quoted at Dk.N- 
H \ \I ) ha.s hoig liemi famous ; and I*o]ie has grace- 
fully word painted much of ihesceiiei v of it.s hanks. 
It was (now alas! loiig^ since) famous for its 
salmon, as it still is foi other anghns’ li'-h ; below 
Jaiiidon Honndeis and eels are .still ]>lentifiil, while 
(lie whitehait is almu.st jiecuiiar lo the lower 
Thames. 

The M’hames lias ii ci)[>ii)ns bihlio^ijraphy of its own 
(cuinpri'-iiig upwards of entiies in Aiulerson’s 

Ilrilidi Tointftmpltu and u]»vvards uf 150 in A’ofm and 
Qnrrir.s for liSSt). Many of these vvoiks are richly illus- 
trated. Of comparatively recent ones may be mentioned 
that hy Mr and 3Ir.s S. C. Hall (ItS.V,); new ed. 1S78), 
Kohertsoii ( 1S74 ), \\u\\vy (Pht/A-nK/rapht/f 1877), Farreii 
(1881), Law (1881), Oeorge 1). Leslie, K.A. (1881; 
new ed. 1SS8), ('huich ( 1885), Herring ( 1 885 ), Cassell 
(Royal Rirtr^ 18S0), W. Blaek (Strnnyc Adventures of a 
If o use-boat, 1888), .Tiistiu M'Carthy and Jdrs Campbell 
Praed (181)0), St nior (ISHO), Mr and Mrs Fennell 
(1801); Wyllie and Allen, 77/c P/V/a/ 77<ai«c.s (1804); and 
the annual Dictionary of the Thames (since 1881), by 
Charles Dickens, junior. 

Thames (or Gr.miamstown), New Zealand, a 
gohl-inining town of 4444 inhabitants, on an inlet 
of liauraki Gulf, 40 miles SE. uf Auckland. 

TliaillllgraSf ‘ the Numidian Pomjvcii,* near the 
Aures Mountains, and 22 miles from Batna, >vhich 
is half-way by rail from Constantine to Biskra. 
Here am in the solitude cxten.sive remains of 
colonnades, toinj)les, a fonim, a triumphal arch in 
lionour of the Emperor Trajan (founder of the 
city), and numerous statues and iiiscrintions com- 
ing down to the 5th century, w’lien the Koman city 
was destroyed by the barbarians. 

Thann, or North Konkan (see Konkan), a 
Britisii district of India, consisting of the island 
of Balsette and a strip of coast. TJie chief town. 
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THANE 


THEATRE 


Thana, a so; 4 )r)rt (i)op. 15,S4C), is 21 miles NE. of 
Bombay by mil. 

Tluinc (A.S. theffn), a membor of a class in tlie 
obi Kii^lish community that sUmmI distinctly below 
tlie old nobility {cvrlas^ <Scc.)t but above tbe more 
landowners or ccorls. Tlie word tlie;^n seems to 
have meant first soldier, then attemlant, serv.ant of 
the king, royal otlicial ; and gra<lually tbe thanes 
Ccanio to constitute a kind of nobility of service as 
distinguished from nobility of blood. Finally, how- 
ever, tiic ordinary thane was sim[)ly a lamlholdor 
on a larger scale than the ceorl one who had live 
hides or more of land -- and the dignity was heredi- 
tary, tbe ‘ king’s thane ’ being a superior class. 
The thanes nearly corresponded^ to the Norman 
kniglits; and after the com | nest they were mostly 
absorbed into the knighthood. After the reign of 
Henry II. the iiame of thane fell into disuse in 
England. In Scotland, on tlie other hand, where 
the title is occasionally used as late as the loth 
century, the thane was a hereilitary non-military 
tenant of the crown ; an<l there is no foundation 
for the notion derived by Shakesjicare from Boece, 
that the Scottish thanes all became earls. 

Tliaiiet^ Isle op, forms the north-eastern 
corner of the county of Kent, from the mainland 
of which it is cut olY on the western side by the 
river Stour ami the Nethergong rivulet — the 
ancient Wantsome channel, completely silted up 
since the beginning of the IGth century. It is 
bounded on the N. ami E. by the sea, and opens 
on the .south side into IVgwcll Bay. It measures 
9 miles east and west, and 5 miles north and south, 
and contains 26,180 acres. On the shores of the 
island are the well known watering- pi ace.s Rams- 
gate, Margate, ami Broa<lstairs ; and on the North 
ForeJ.and, in the north-east, there is a lighthouse, 
85 feet high, visible 19 miles. Pop. (I87i) 42,129; 

( 1881 ) 50,646 ; ( 1801 ) 57,821. See James Siinson’s 
Historic T ha net (1891). 

Tlianet Sands* See Eocene Sy.stem. 

Tliailkss^iyillgr l^ay* in the United States, is 
an annual festival of tliaiiksgi\ ing for tbe mercies 
of tbe closing year. Practically it is a national 
harvest festival, Iixe<l by proclamation of the 
president and the governors of states, and ranks 
as a legal holiday. In 1789 tbe Episcopal Church 
formally recognised the civil government’s antbor- 
ity to appoint smth a feast, and in 1888 tlie Roman 
Catliolic Clinrcli also decided to lionour a festival 
wliicli bad long been nearly universally observed — 
though nowhere with such zest as in tbe New 
England states, where it ranks as tbe great annual 
family festival, taking the place which in England 
is accorded to (Jliristmas. The e.arliest barve.st 
thanksgiving in America was kept by the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth in 1621, and wjus repeated 
often during that and the ensuing century ; con- 
gress recommendod days of thanksgiving annually 
during the revolution, and in 1784 for the return of 
peace — as did Pre.sident Mailison in 1815. 'Washing- 
ton tappoiiited .such a day in 1789 after the ailoption 
of the constitution, and in 1795 for the general 
benefits and welfare of the nation. Since 1817 the 
festiv«al has been observed aiimiially in New York, 
and since 1863 the presidents liav’e always issued 
nroclamations ajijiointing the last Thursday of 
November as Thanksgiving Day. 

Tliann, a town of Alsace-Lorraine, 13 mile.s 
NW. of Miihlhausen by rail. It contains a superb 
Gothic church, surmounted by a sjiire of delicate 
open woi k, upwards of 3(X) "feet high. Cotton 
cloths, silks, cliemicals, and machinery are manu- 
factured. I'op. 7662. 

Tharsis* See Tabshlsh ; and for the modern 
Tharsis copi>er-mincs, see Rio Tinto. 


TliasoSf the most northerly island in the Aegean 
Sea, near tlie coast of Macedonia, which exports 
oil, honey, and timber; area, 167 sep in. ; poj>. 
5200, almost all Greeks. The surface is covered 
with wooded hills (the summit of Flypsaria being 
3428 feet high ). (kiloiiised by the Parians, among 
them tlie jioet Archiloclius, it was subdued into 
oheilience to Athens in the 5tli cem I ury 
Tliaiiiiiatrope* See Zoetrope. 

Tliayctlll>'^«>* u district in the Minim division 
of Upper Burma: area, 4750 so. m. ; jiop. ( UK)1 ) 
239,880. The chief town.s are Tljayetmyo (17,300) 
and xMlaumyo (9101)). 

TllOtltillOS* a religious brotherhood of tho 
Roman (Catholic Church, which jilayed a very 
important ]>art in the internal movement for refor- 
mation which took jilace in Central and Southern 
Italy iowanls the middle of tlie 16th century. The 
founders of this as.soeiation were a party of friends, 
(’ajetan di Tliiene, Jolin Peter (’araflVi, at that 
time Ib’shop of TIieate(from whiidi tlie Congrega- 
tion took the name 'I'heatinc), Paul Comsiglieri, 
and Bonifa/io di Colle. Cajetan and (.’aratlVi, in 
concert with the two other friends named above, 
having resigned all their jneferments, obtained 
in 1524 a brief of Clement, formally constituting 
the new hrothcrliood, with the three usiiiu 
vows, and with the privilege of electing their 
superior, who was to liold oflice for. three yeiirs. 
They were forbidden to possess 
Avere to subsist entirely upon the alms of the 
faithful ; ami yet tli(\v w'erc strictly foihidden to 
beg, or in any w^ay to solicit charitable contribu- 
tions. Their first convent w’as opened in Romo, 
and Carafla, afterw’ards Pope Paul IV., was chosen 
as the iirst su])erior. He was succeeded in 1527 by 
Cajetan, and tlu^ ('Congregation began to extend 
over Italy, and afterw'anis into S]»ain, Poland, 
Germany, not reaching France till 1644. To their 
activity, ile voted ness, and zeal Ranke ascribes 
much of the success of that remarkable reaction 
against Protestantism Avliich took place in the 
later half of the 16th century. Subsequently the 
Theatine order is confined to Italy. A body of 
Tlieatine nun.s -was established in 1618. 

Tll€*afre {(»r. theatron, ‘a place for seeing, ’from 
thcaumni^ * 1 see’) means literally any building used 
for pur j)oses of exhibit ion ; Imt, ojpyright i832 in its. 
poimlarly, it is genei ally taken to !•> J. b. Lippiuoott 
mean a place devoted to dramatic t'«‘"i>««y. 
and musical performances. The classical theatre 
arose among tlie (Jreeks. Its germ was the ring in 
which ditliyramh.s and phallic songs were performed 
by choruses in honour of Dionysus. These >vere 
performed in an orchestra or circular dancing place, 
on all sides of w hich the spectators w’ere ranged. 
Later a table was introiluced, on w hich the leader 
of tlie chorus stood wdiile he carried on a dialogue 
with the rest of the clioreiitie in the intervals be- 
tw'een the choral odes. This was the rudimentary 
form of the stage. Next an actor, a single actor, 
w'as introduced liy Thespis, and, as he jilayed many 
difTerent parts, a tent had to he erected in wdiicii 
he should he able to cliange his mask and dress. 
Out of this lent arose nitimaitely the stage-build- 
ings of the Greeks, wdiicli, even after they became 
elaborate structures of stone, retained the name 
sA'cney ‘a booth or tent.* From the remains of 
various Greek theatres which have been excavated 
it is possible to reconstruct, at least in its main 
fcfatnres, one of these edifices. Fig. 1 show's the 
design of tlie theatre at Segesta. The central 
circle is the orchestra, in winch the chorn.s sang 
and danced, and in the middle of which the altar 
of Diony.sns ju obaldy stood. In the oldest theatres 
the orchestra formed an exact circle, but ultimately 
the circle was cut on the side next tho stage, as 
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is shown in tlio Koiind tlK» orchosirn, in 

[ size nitlior more tliiui a sfMni^ ni'h.*, llio stoiui souls 
j for the audience rose tier above tier like a ta.i.L;»‘ 
flight of st<*|>s. As> the llieatH' Avas intended to 
acooinmodate praeiieally I lie m 1joI(‘ population of 
the city in wliitdi it stood, lln s(> oiws of .seats 
were of (uioinnuis si/c\ tin* llioat? • of I)ion,\sn.s 
at Athe?*s lioldiiti; /leai I\' .*><), Oou p<*i.-,oM', and lliat 
at Me;,^•llopolis beiri;^ eonipiilod (o seat -11,000. Jn 
onler to obla.in tln^ necossarv slo,.i 
for the tiers of seats, the, (lieeLs 
always chose some natural hollow , 
wln*r<i the sliape of tin* j^iound | j 
aided the <Iesi;^ii of (he areliitert. Hikii ' I 
Hetweeu lluj ainlitoi iiiin and (he - A 

sta,;;e Weie (he pas'.:Li;f‘-, of entiain'O 
(/K(ro(/oi}^ which, in l he (licatie at 
*Se.!4Cs(a, scimii lo ii.i\e heen of un- 
usual bicadlh. 

'file s(a.ye i ) was a lon^T, 
narrow jdatloim, standiiiL;, acisnd 
in;4 to the lalcst tlnsnies, ahout 
12 feet hi,L;h*’r than tin* orehe.slra, - . 
and was ustvl hy the aetois, as dis- ■ - 

t in^u ir^hed iioni tln'clnnu''. It was ... - " 

honndeil at the h.iclv and on each — 

side hy the wall of the huihlin-s 
which eonta.ined t he di essinM.j ,),,fns 
of the aettir.s and tin.* otln*i nec(*>«s;u v ajiartnients. 
The .st a;^!’ and ha<‘lv wall w<*i(‘ called [\\(} /n us/,> /uo/f , 
the side w’alls, or win, us, in each of wliicli was tin 
entratn'e do(Ar, bein, 14 named A lliylit 

of steps connected (In* st<i;.;e with the on‘hes(sa, 
and tlu'se sleps, conliiiued out of si;jh(, wen* the 
ineatis hy which appal i( ions fnuii llie lowa-rwoild 
asc<Mide«]. '^riie wall of the dH‘s>.iu;.»- looms, A«‘., 
which fornnal the liack wall of tlie sla.L;<‘, ''as 01 na- 
nienled with columus, and rejireseuted the fionl of 
a tcm])le or other building, l>efoi(‘ which the action 
of the play was supposed to take place. It had 
three doors in it, liy which entrances and exits 
wore made. When (he action of the play leipuKal 
a ditTeient scene, the back of the sta;4e was cuvei(*d 
W’itli j»aiiit('d eui tains or boanls, w liich wcie jnac 
tically never eliaii^ed ill the course of a i>lay. At I 
eitlier end of the sta^^e were the ptritthloi^ lai^e, 
revolving triaii^^ular prisms, each siilcof which hore • 
a different scene, thus ])iovidin^^ as itweie, tliiee | 


I and was under (he jinum^uetuent of I ho chnich, 
llieatres wm** not n-rjuiicd. Plays were H*jnc 
seiit*al u.enerally in ee.i he<ii aks or inonastei ies, and 
the iiio'.t elahoi.ite cru*i V <*\ er used was a three- 
stoiy seaflold to 1 epi ••‘^.(-nt Ii(*.iven, eai ih, ami the 
nether woihk Ihii it would se»*m that at a very 
early )i*-iiod ihcj(‘ wcj-c in KM;^Iand open-air (lieatres 
i)f some .<-011 ; for in I'eiran IbmmI, lu'ar Perrau- 
/abuloe (u V f in ('oitiw.-dl there <‘\ist^ what niiist 
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Fi;^. 1. -Thcatn; at Scgi.-sta, rc^torccL 

have heen a ihealre of laryi? extent, with raised 
seats all loiiml. soim*wliat after the (Jreek fa^liion. 
With the ri‘\isa! of learning: in the lliih century 
eairn* aUo a rc\i\al of fin* ilrania, and tlieatres 
bouan to lie Imilt. d'be earliest was probably a 
play lioust* c)f some sort in the Hbti’l do Ihm r;:o; 4 iie, 
Palis, wliich was built about Jols for the ( ’onfr.'i' 
lei nit N of the I^lssinn ; hut the liist r(‘^iilar Ihealie 
was that whieli Fhaniante eoristruete<T at Rome in 
the loand (.'oiirt of tlie Vatiixan about the year 
l.^SO. 'I'hen <*am(' (lie I'catro Oliin]>ieo at ^"icenza, 
de^i;^ned ]»y Palladio, and finisluMl in ir>S4 ; while 
the earliest theatre Iniilt on modern lines wtis coti- 
strueted hy .Aleotti at Parma in I(»1S. In all the 
early f ’onlimmt.al theatres the construction was 
founded on (ireek iiiodel.s, hut in Kn^^Iaiid a simjiler 
idea served. Here the earliest dramatic jierfnrni- 
aiicos took place in booths, in tcTiiiis courts, or in 
the open Court-yards of iiui.s ; and it was not till 


a different .scene, thus inovidin^S as itweie, tliiee | the end of the Kith century that the lirsL permanent 
set of wdn;;s. For inachiiiery there was (he ' huildin^ was elected for theatrical luiiixises. Tliis 
elckyHcma^ a platform 011 wdiicli n taldeaii, depict I wjis *Tlic Theatre,’ built by Ihiimage in Sliore- 
in" an incident wliicIi could not be shown on the clitcdi in Jo 76 , wliicIi was foundeil, iic)t on any 


ing an incident wliicli could not be shown on the 
stage, was rolled forwaid from (Uie of the doors of 
the proskeniofif exhil>ite<l to the audiein’C, tand 
rolled back again. There w’as also the nicrhmic 
{marhina)y hy which a grid could he low'd ed from 
heaven to eaith, wdiich wuis prohahly some sort of 
crane. From it we derive the ]>hrase of a Dcus ex 
marhttid. Tlic cuitain, wliich wms not an invari- 
able feature in a (iieek theatre, rose from belo'v, 
instead of falling from above as in modern times. 
In dealing with the early Greek theatre it must 
ahvays be remembered tliat the stage was only of 
secondary importance, tlie orchestra being decmetl 
the chief point of interest. The Komans, whose 
theatres were founded in most respects on (Jreek 
models, differed in* this point. They transferred 
all the .singing and dancing to the stage, and gave 
up the orchestra to the most important section of 
the audience. Tlie most jierfect existing specimeiis 
of the early Greek theatre are to be seen at Epi- 
daunis, at Aspendus in Pamphylia, and at Athens, 
where the remains of the theatre of Dionysus, on 
the rising ground at the foot of the Acropolis, are 
most interesting and full of information. At 
Orange, in the south of France, there is a sjilendid 
specimen of an ancient lioman the.atre. 

During the middle ages, wdien the drama existed 
only in the form of mysteries and miracle-plays, 


chn^sical model, hut on the inn -yards in which the 
actors had been accustomed lo play. The stage 
was literally a stag(? — a platfoim erected against 
one siile of the building — and on three siile.s of this 
j>latfoim the .spectators stooil or sat in the pit (then 
called tlie;/roY/), while till loiind it ran tJie galleries 
or boxes (then called rooms) exactly like the gal- 
leries of an inn -yard. There W'as no piovision for 
scenery. The door at the bfick of llie stage, which 
communicated with tlie tliessing-rooms, »!vc., and 
was thegeneial cntianee for the actors, wiis hung 
with curtains, ami there seem to have been 
‘ Irti verses,’ or curtains lunning on rods, some dis- 
tance up the stage, which could be drawn and un- 
drawn to indicate an inner aparlnieiit; but the 
locality in wdiich the scene was laid was indicated 
only by a ticket stuck up beating such an inscrip 
tion as ‘A Garden,’ ‘ Thebes,’ or ‘ Kliodes.* Pro- 
perties 'were, however, largely used to give 
verisimilitude to the action. For instance, the 
first items of one of Henslowe's inventories include 
‘one rock, one cage, one tomb, one hell-month, one 
bedstead.* Tliese properties seem to have been 
pushed on the stage in the calmest fashion. Thus, 
111 Middleton’s Chaste Maid in Chcapsidc^ one of tlie 
stage-directions is, * A bed is Ibiust out upon tlie 
stage, Alwit’s wife in it;’ and a similar action is 
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indicated in the sta^^e-direction, 'Enter Anne in 
bed,* in Davenport’s Trick to Cheat the DeviL 
In tlie stage there were traps apparently to a 
considerable extent ; while behind and on a higher 
level was a platform which did duU" for any ele- 
vated part of the supposed scene. Thus, it would 
represent the walls of a city, a tower, or Juliet’s 
balcony. Malone supposes that, in the j)lay-scene 
ill Hamlet^ the king ami courtiers sat on tliis raiseil 
platform, while the jilayera occupied the regular 
stage, and acted with their backs turiKMl towanfsthe 
j)ib. It seems, however, rjuite as probable that the 
arrangement was exactly the reverse, the mimic 
nlav being acted on the platform. Jn the Eliza- 
betlian theatre the stage was strewed with rushes, 
or, upon verv special occasions, was matted ; and 
on it the gallants sat on stools, showing their dress 
and ligure to the audience, and destroying, as it 
seems to us, anything resembling ilrainatic illusion. 
The only existing contenijmiary drawing of the 
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Fig. 2. — Till* Swan Theatre, London, in 159G. 

Elizabethan stage is here reproduced (fig. 2). It 
is taken from Dr (Jaedertz’ book on the Old English 
Stage (Bremen, 1S88), and lepreseiits the Swan 
Theatre in lot>G. The drawing was made by one 
John de Witt, who vLsited London in L596, and 
whose manuscript diary Dr Gaedertz discovered in 
tlie lioyal Library at Berlin. As a picture of the 
stage in the time of Shakespeare it is of infinite 
value. 

After the Restoration, under the supervision 
of Charles IT., wlio was familiar with the French 
stage, the English theatre came more into line 
with the Continental. The stage was gradually 
withdrawn closer and closer to the proscenium 
opening, until, by the middle of the 18th century, 
the aj^pearanco of the interior of Drury Lane was 
not sei iously different ftom that wliicli it presents 
at this day. In the years immediately following 
the Restoration many important changes were 
made in the conditions of the English tlieatre, the 
two greatest being the introduction of elaborate 
scenery and tlie playing of female parts by women, i 
Up to this time Juliet, Ophelia, and Desdemoiia I 


had been acted by a beardless boy ; Avhile the older 
female character were represented by full-grown 
men. Strange though it seems, great rcjiutaiioiis 
were made by actors in both lines, notably by 
El I ward Kynaston, as a boy -actress, ami James 
Nokes, as an old woman. Movable scenery, 
which was invented by Baldassare IVruzzi early 
in the 16th century, had long been used inruiasques, 
hut it was not tilUlGGl that it was used 1o illustrate 
a regular stagf-ulay in England. It Jias steadily 
grown more ami more elaborate— a new develop- 
ment of ‘set-scenes* being made hv Garrick’s scene- 
painter, De Loutherhoiirg, in 1777 — until it has 
I tliieatened to overshadow the play; anil indeed it 
j has been giav(*ly argued that with "the introduetion 
, of seenery and spectacle began the decay of the 
I drama. 

j The arrangoinents of the auditorium of a theatre 
have changed little during the last two ecu In ries, 
tlie chief alteration being the cnitailment of the 
space occupied by the jiit. At the Restoration, 
and all through the 18tli century, the whole lloor 
of the house, from the back wall to tbe rail of 
tlie orcliestra, was devoted to the ])it; but about 
Alfred Bunn introduced stalls, which have 
gradually encroached farther and fartlier, until in 
very fashionable theatres the pit is restricted to a 
few benches far away under the dress-cirele, or is 
abolished altogether, as is tbe ease in opera-houses. 
In all theatres tbe Hoor, whether used for stalls or 
]ut, or botli, slopes considerably towards the stage. 
The vaiious tiers of galleries do tbe same, except 
in those theatres where they are not sealed with 
benches, but divided into private boxes. The 
orchestra, which is now generally located immedi- 
ately in front of the ))it or stalls, was in Shake- 
.speare’s time placed in a gallery above the stage. 
In some theatres the mtisieians are placed under 
the stage, whence they discourse miillled music. 

lu order to realise the modern arrangements 
behind the scenes, let us imagine ourselves on the 
stage of a large theatre. Entering )»y the stage 
1 door, we thread our way ihroiigli narrow jrassages, 
blocked by pieces of scenery, until we find ourselves 
in the wingfi, as the spaces on each side of the stage 
are iiameil, from the wings or narrow side-scenes 
whieli mask the entrances to the stage and continue 
the jucture wliich the main scene presents, (ioing 
forward until we reach the wall which divides the 
stage from the auditorium, we find, cdose to the 
opening througli which the stage is seen by the 
audience, and which is called the proscenium open- 
ing^ the little coiner where that imi>ortant utlicial, 
the promjdci’y sits. Close to his hand is an elabor- 
ate arrangemeiifc of hells for signalling to tlie 
various )>arts of the theatre the exact moment 
w hen the curtain is to rise, w hen the orchestra is 
to cease ]»Iayirig, when the scenes are to be 
changed, when the traps are to he worked. Beside 
him is also a brass plate, covered w'ith handles, for 
lowering or heightening the gas iu footlights or 
elsewliere. The prompter generally, thougli not 
invarialily, sits on the left of the stage — i.e. the 
left Licing the audience ; for right and left are 
calculated from the actor’s ]>oint of view', which is 
naturally the reverse of the spectator's. The side 
w'hich the prompter occupies is always known as 
the P.S, or prompt side, and the other as the O.P, 
or opposite promjd. Passing now' through one of 
the entrances, as the s])aces hctw'een the si<le-sceneH 
are named, we find ourselves on the stage, and 
realise that we stand, not on a level surface, but 
on an inclined plane, the slope of w'hich is tow'ards 
the audience. In front of the stage we see the 
footlights, sometimes also called the floats, a row 
of gas-jets, Avith strong reflectoiw, which supply the 
chief illumination of the actoi-s* figures. For moon- 
light and other effects they are provided with 
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movaMo screens of coloured or cidouretl 

cloth, called metfinmfi, Williiu the la>t few yeai-js 
electric lighting has «u|Ji»lanUMl in nianv 

theatres, and great ex|»fii‘tatu»e-. ait i*ntert»ineri 
of the ellVMjts which may ultimatelv Im' ohtaimMl 
from the new mode of^ illiiminati(n). In 
at the Klectrical Kxhiliition at tli^* ( 'i^Ntal rahu-c, 
some vei;v wonderful effects of tin* el.-ctiio ii;^hi 
as a[>p1ied to tlie stage wcie sliowii. 'ruining <mr 
hack on llnj footlights, if nn scimjitv is s**t we 
see, away in tin; darkness at the hacl.'uf stage, 
the avt'hr a laige spaen for storing seemav 

when not in use. Ky clearing tliis dock a gje.i't 
addition can lie made to the tleplli of tlie siii-e 
when spectacular plays demand it. I.ookiiig up 
above oiir heads v.i* see vows of iiglits snsj>einh?d, 
which are technically (-alleil aiul Is-vtind 

these a, wilderness of canvas and i<»p«-s arul ]inllev-. 
But the proniptc'- rings his lull, and a gH-.u 
exj)ans«' ot pa,int»'d canvas, ralle<| a. swin.C'- 

ilito sight, from the x'giuns al»<)\c the staLo- ; wing- 
are piisheii forward to coiu'eal tln^ odgM S of lia* 
cloth: and naiiow '-lip-, of painted canvas ao* 
dropped to mask the |oj) of it. 'I’ln-sc aie calici! 
bonJf'rs^ and may lepiescml a ceiling, the sk\, 
hranolies of tn‘c-, or whatever is ins cssaiy to aitl 
the illusion of the scene. In lhemo<lein iheaij.* 
the cloth h.Ls Mi])plante.<l in a great mcasuie the 
old eon(ri\anc(’ kin>wn a=? <( pmr 'Plicae 

Wc*re two frames <jf s(,retclie(l eanvas, which wem 
run on in i/raorr^ (ixed over the lop of 1 In* s|;ig(.^ ami 
met in the middh*, forming two !ial ves of a ‘'<‘em> 
So seldom aie these used now' that grooves hh* mu 
often met with in new I heal res, except tlie shnii 
grooves in which the wings run, w hi< li are teclmi 
cally known as /h/7,.s\ In all lii'-i (dass theatres 
the sc‘ene generally used is a st f ,si * which is 
built so solidly, and repiodiu*(.*s the condition^ of 
nature witli such com[)letem‘'^s as scarce! v ti» make 
any demainls on the imaginative fa<*iilly of the 
speettitoi's. If a l•^^onl is rejin'senti'd, the w'alls and 
ceiling are Imill with marvellous soli<Iity ; a 
chandelier hangs from the centre of the ci*iling ; 
the doors sliiil wdtli an unmistakalde bang; tlm 
windows 0]ien and close better than the\ some 
times ilo in actual life. In elaboiate s])cctacukir 

i diiys whole pit'ces of scener^' are iai.se<l through 
firgo transverse o])onings in tlni stage l»y means of 
platforms, whi<'h a,n^ tc'iined hrl(b/rs. 'I’liese work 
in and out of the av;//, or ec//e/ , a space umler t he 
stage nearly as deep as the jiroseemnni opening is 
bigb. There is an interme<liate th>or running 
round the well, whi<*li is called the 7 acggaa///c. 
It is about 8 feet below the stage, and from it 
the alar trap and the rampirc imp are w<irked. 
These are contrivances for the sinhhm appearance 
or disappearance of demons in pantomime. In the 
vampire trap the actor throws hinis(?lf against a 
couple of sliu tiers in the stage, wdiicli open to let him 
through and imiiKMliately close agniii with great 
force, lu5 landing on a mattress placed to catch him 
on the mezzanine. The .star trap is cut in the 
stage like a star, with the jMunts meeting in the 
centre. The actor stands on a little platform on 
the mezzanine, wdiich is run up w ith tremendous 
force by counter w'eiighls against the stage. The 
actor’s head opens the points of the star, through 
which he shoots like an arrow, and before he 
reache.s the stage again the star has closed ami is 
kept solid by the platform on which the actor came 
up. Farther ‘up’ the stage -i.e. nearer the back 
scene — is the grave trap^ used, for instance, at 
Oplielia’s funeral. These are the chief traps, but 
the w'hole stage of a theatre is practically movable, 
the only immovahle parts being tlie narrow' joists, 
which are calleil runners or Ji/lefs. ^ Above the 
stage are the large lateral galleries, in which 
the scene-men >vork their ropes and pulleys, and 


I from winch the lime light wiiich plays so important a 
^ part ill the ellects of a modern theatre is managed. 

; flighcr still is the gruliruny an open line of strong 
j bfaiiis, from vvliitii the vnriuns cloths are suspended ; 
I and above it again is the barrrllufi, in which are 
' jdaced tlie Avimlktssrs ;in«l <lrnms by win’ch tlie 

■ viifLain and cloths are w (U kvd. At the very toj) of 

I tlie l]n*atre, and at the fvxtieine back of the stage, 
j is generally the puhti rmnn. in w liieh tlie .scenic 
, wm‘k''j. I f is enijv '-1 H^tclu'd on a movable 

j fliiiue, wliii'li he di(>j>‘- i.r ;r^ he ie(jnii<‘S, aild 

. w hen a scene is linislu d it lowi ied diioctly to the 

j Sta*_;e. 

Among ffunons theahet* are the Scahi at 
^lihm. the San ( ailo ."»i Naph**', the opei n-lumsc^s 
I of St iN'teishmg, A’ ienn.'i, jtnd Ihi iin, niul I he ( ‘oiirt 
i’hi‘,»i.t‘N of Munich ami l)r(*s(h*n. Mo'^t imlable 
^ t*l all architortnrally is iho (Iiimd ( )pei liouse 
in l‘.*ii'-, coinjilctrd in 1S7."> at a co*-!, exclusive of 
'ite, of .I'l , 1 Llo.ftOO ; ami in i^aii*^ ai^o i> tin* most 
lliciii ic in tin* woi Id ioi its liislm v and t radi 
lion-, the riieulK' l'iain;ai--. At Ikiyieutli is the 
gland lliealic I'onst nn*t I'd h\ AN agner to cany out 
j;i- vi.-wson 11. e diainatii* ai t. It is a huge stiiic- 
I tun*, pi a«*l ic.*d!\ all on one thjoi, with a slightly 
j f.»n >haj»ed amliitu iuiri, j»ei feet !y adapir'd hotli lor 
I ?-»'eiug and lieaiing. Ihii it is practically defci*tive 
in the im[K»itant ie<-prM*t tiiat it oc<‘nj)ies an enor- 
mou*- spare in pM»poition to tlie nuinher it holds, 
'riie [Molih ni of the tlieat ii<*al an hiU'et cveiy where 
i-' now how to eontain the gieatest nninher in tlie 
smnile-t -paee. A cmious cxp»du'nt is that of a 

■ dou]>le stage, whiehis usj'd in ilie Madivoti Srjiiare 
'I’healic, New A'oik. AN liile an act i^- in piogie^^s 

. the St-ene r(M|uil<Ml for the siicceeiling act IS S(M on 
• (he second stage, w hieh is above the liisi ; lljen the 
; stage sinks, ainl tin' new setnie is in its (jlaee leady 
' for t he next act. 

'J’lie art of a<*ling, a^ nmlcistnod hy the Orecks, 
lia<l little in cmuinon with our pi cscntwlay theoiics. 
'riie iirst rpialilical ion for the amieni actor, especi- 
I all\ in trag<*<ly, was vinee, for hy that cliiclly conhl 
j he allecl. his auilii*nce. Hi* cmiltl get no efl’ccts 
I from fiuial cxpiession, for his features were (‘oii- 
I ceaied hy a mask, w liich was of conrs(‘ immovahle. 

I He could not get sudden ctl'ccts of tenor or stiiinise 
]»y active motion ami gestuic, for he was liam|)eretl 
by a ‘make up' which must have been huidenMjine 
in the extreme. Kir^t, he won* the rnihurmts. 
This tra;gedy-h()ot had an enoimously thick sole, 

I which raised the hero a ronsidciable lieight above 
; bis fellows, and on which lie mii'-«l have ‘clumjicd’ 

I about the stage in the ungainliest fashion. He 
had to walk with llie greatt‘st eare to avoid stum- 
hlings and, if lie fell, ap])arcntly had to ho lifted on 
liis legs again in somew hat undignilied fashion ; 
an accident wliieli, Lneitin reeoids, happened to 
! /Kseliines when acting the part of iKnomaus. To 

■ increase his height still fnilber his mask bad a 
high top to it, called the oulos : and to prevent his 
looking lanky he was padded out to a suitable 
juoportion to his height. His dress was almost 
the ordinary (Ireek costume, but of very brilliantly 
coloured material. The comic actors wore masks 
both ill the old and the new' ctmu'tly, hut their 
costume.s were probably less bnrdi'iisome, although 
they appear to have been padded in ludicrous 
f.'ishioii. Thus fJreek acting must have been in 
the last degree conventional and unnatural, difl'er- 
ing therein very widely from the Koman, which 
appears to have been highly emotional. In Kng- 
laiid even u]>. to the time of (he Restoration 
acting must have been, like Ihe^ Greek, more 
rhetorical than emotional. This is implied hy 
ilic position of the stage, with spectators on 

j tliree siiles and an audience of gallants actually 
seated on it ; hut after 1660 , as the stage giadu- 
I ally came nearer its present condition of a ])icture 
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framed l»v tlio proscenium, act in*; became more 
in iicconliinco with our nio«lerii ideas of dramatic 
representation. 

Licciisinfj vf 77iratres,'-llp to 1843 tbo only 
tliealrea entith'd to act re<?iilar idays were those 
wliieli held royal patents — in l^ondon, Drury Lane, 
Covont (harden, and the Ilaymarkeb (in summer) — 
Inifc in that year Jlnlwer’s Act (() and 7 A’iefc, ehap. 
()S) estalilished practically free trade in tlieatricjils, 
l>y it the Lonl Clianiberlairi was made licensing 
anthojity in Lornlon and Wotininster, Finsbury, 
Marvlehono, Tower f/anilets, iaimbetli, and South- 
wark. Outside his domains the power vested in 
the justices of the peace. By the Local Ooverii- 
inent Act, 1888, the authority of the Justices was 
transferred to the county councils, wherever such 
existed; but in a very great majouty of cases 
these took advantage of a clause in the act which 
aulliorised them to delegate hack to the justices 
their licensing ])OM crs. Jn London at ])rcs<*nt the 
Lord Chamherlain licenses thirty-seven theatres, as 
against six licensed by the county council in 2 >nrts 
of tho metropolis ontsiilo his jurisdiction. The 
Select Committee on Theatres (.see I{e]>ort jmblished 
in 7V/ar.v, .Sd Juno 1S9‘2) recommends that the 
Chamberlain’s jurisilietion shoiihl in future extend 
over all theatres in all parts of London. 

The following are among the best-known actors 
in Italy, France, Germany, Phigland, and America; 


fio}i (3 vols. 1888-91). Full liata of works relating to the 
Fnglish, Scotch, and Irish theatres will be found in tho 
present writer’s BihUoriraphustU Accouiit of EnglUh 
Tlicati'ical Literature (1888). 

TWftfre Fraii^ain, or Comi^dib Fran(;!aise, 
the theatre in ilio Pahais Royal, Paris, in which tlie 
classical drama of Franco receives its most i»erfect 
juid artistic representation, dates from KjfiO, when 
Jionis XI V, combined tlie actors of the Hotel Bour- 
gogne and MoUere’s company, and gave them a 
special organisaTion and a yearly subvention of 12,000 
francs. In 1770 the theatre was establisluid in the 
Tuileries, in 1782 was removed to a new building 
where the Odeoii now is, ami after the tioublous 
times of the revolution was finally established in 
tho Palais Boyal. The present constitution dates 
from 1803. Tho committee of six, presided over 
by government oflicials, names the soriHuires (tin? 
actors and actresses who belong to tho stall ) and 
tho less ])ermanent peusionnairrs^ superinlemls all 
linaneial airangements, makes a point of reproduc- 
ing from time to time tho really great French plays, 
ami .sits in judgment on now plays submiito*l. Tho 
siibveniion is now 240,000 francs. The Tli^Cdrc 
Franrais is remarkahio for perfect study, artistic 
dignity, ami liarmonious euNCttible. Its bicentenary 
was celebrated with great eclat in LSSO. There are 
histories ly Lucas (2*1 eil. 1803), Chabrol (1S84), 
and Despois (1886). 


Italv. 

Mixlriia. 

Ki.-itori, AdrlaiUe (b. 1S‘J1). 

Uossi (1). lbL'7). 

8ul villi (b. 1S:}0). 

France. 

Moliore 

Poisson, lUiyniond (<lie<l IGOO), 
<a»ainimK‘li*, (.1011-03). 

Haron (U3n3-17-Jl)). 

L«'convrour, Mdllo. (1690-1730). 

Le Kain (1729- 7s). 

Grand val (1710-31). 

Prrvillr (1721-99). 

Clairon, (1 72.3-1 so.3). 

Duincsnil, Millie. (1713-1303). 
Mimv(d (1743-1312). 

Talma (1763-1320). 

Mars, Mdllr. (1778-1817). 
Goorgi-s, Mdlle. (1737-1367). 
IlaclicI, Mdlle. 

Lriiiuitro (179.s-ls7(Ji). 

]tH;rni(*r (18o7-3,'>). 

Got, Fraiiroi.s (b. 1822). 
Delaunay, Lotus (b. 1326). 
Cof^uelin (b. JMl). 

Bernhardt, Miliiio. (b. 1S4-1). 

Germany. 

Nrnbor (1092-1760). 

Kekbof (1720-78). 

SchuiKMiKinn (1701-82). 

Flfck (17fi7-US0l). 

Ifflund (17.39-1314). 

Kchroilrr (1744-1816). 

Dtjvrieiit, Ludwig (17S4-1S32). 


G ki:m AN v—con/inim?. 

S»\V(h‘linann (1793-1343). 
Diivriont, Kind (13u3 72). 
Dawisoii. lJt.i;umil (1818 72) 
Ifaasii, Frfo<lrif?h (b, 1827). 
Woltor, Charlotte (b. 1834). 
Uarnay, Ludwig (b. 1342). 


England. 

BiirUigi*, Uichard (c. 1507-1019). 
.Ml.'yii, Edwaiil (1.500-102(5). 
Taylor, J'‘s<M)h (1533-1(553). 
.Moliun, Micliael (died about 
1634). 

Hail, Charl«‘s(<l. 1683). 
lift Icrt on, Thomas (1035-1710). 
llarrv, Mrs Eliz. (1058-1713). 
Pritchard. Mrs (1711- 63). 
Garrick, David (1717-79). 
Ionian, Mrs ( 1 7« 52-1310). 
Kemble, John P. (1757-1323). 
.SiddtJiis, Mrs (175.5-18.31). 

Kean, Kdnmml (I7S7-1S3.3). 
.Macrcady, Win. C. (1793-1373). 
Faufit, Hideii (La<ly Martin, 
1S20 93). 

Irvines .Sir IT»*nry (b, 1.S38). 
America. 

Cooper, Thos. A. (1776-1819). 
HooHi, Jmilus H. (1790-1352). 
Duir, Mrs (1791-18 .7). 
linrLoii, W. E. (13i)4-00). 
Forr»*sl, IMwiii (lsOO-72). 
(hisliiiian, (.'barliittij (1810-76). 
.Ictfcrson, Joscjili (b. 1820). 
Booth, Kdwiii 11833-93). 


.See .Amphitheatre, Art, Atellax.k, Basques, Drama, 
Fire (Vo). IV. p. 634), Ma.sque, Mimk.s, My.sterif,s 
AND Miracle-play.s, Opeka, Pantomimk; also J. W. 
Duiialdsun, Tlieatre of tfm Greeks (1849; new ed. 
1875); Haigh, Attic Theatre (LS89); J. Payne Collier, 
HUtor}! of EiujUsh Drauiatie Poitry, and Annals of the 
Stafje{ lS'M; 24 ed. 1879. Tho htatcniciit.*i in this work 
must be accepted with .some degree of caution ) ; Gcne.st, 
Account of ike Fnrjfish Stage,, UjGO-IS.TO 1832); 

Doran, Their ^fajesfies' Sei'vants (18(>4; 3d ed. 1888); 
Ward, If intory of JCmjfish Dramatic Literature (1875); 
Fleay, Citron irlc Hietov}/ of the English Stage, 1550-16/^2 
(1890); Hawkins, Annals of the French f^tage to the 
Death of /hic/iic (1884),audiFicnch, Stageof the Eighteenth 
Century (1888); Parfaict, Uistoire du Tk^dtre Francois 
(1745-49); Lucas, HiUoire JOidosophigue et LUtcraire 
du Thtdire Fraui^ais {1^1-6^) \ Devrieiit, Geschirhte dcr 
Deutschen Sehauspicl knnst (1848-01); Dunlap, History 
of the American Theatre ( 183!^) ; George P. 8cil1iainer, 
History of the Amcricon Stage before and after the Jtevolu- 


I Thebaiiie* *See Opium, A^d. A^IL p. 613. 

Thebes, the name of a celehrated Egyptian 
city, fornunly the capital of Southern or 1. pper 
Egypt; called by the Egyptians Tuabii, by tbo 
Hebrews No-Amon, by the Greeks Thebic, and 
at a later period Dio.spolis Magna. It lies in the 
broadest .section of the valley of the Nile, in about 
26'^ N. lat., at a .spot where the de.s<*rt on the west 
sheers away to the girdling range of the Libyan 
mountain^, leaving a broad plain, partly cul- 
tivated, on which stand the famous twin statues, 
one of which is known as the ‘vocal Meinnon* 
(([.V.), and behind them the temples gronjied about 
tiie modern districts of Kurna and iMedinet-Ilabil. 
The Nile divides this western ])nrt nr Necropolis 
of Thebes, anciently called the ‘ inbyan suburb,* 
from the extensive ruins now known by the 
names of the villages Idixor (el-Uk.sur, ‘the 
palaces’) and Karnak which staml on the eiustern 
iiaiik, with the low langc of the Arabian hills for a 
baidvgroiiiid. The traditional fmiiidation of Thebes 
goes hack to the Ist dynasty, but no bnildings 
have hitherto been found earlier than some slight 
constructions of tlie 11th dynasty, ‘2500 B.c., who 
jijipear to have founded tho original temple of 
Amen-Ba, the s])ecial god of the city. Its most 
nourishing period was under the 18th, 19th, and 
20th dynasties, or from about 1600 to 1100, wlien 
it had supiilanted Memjdiis, the ancient cajiital of 
the Pharaohs. The central .situation of Thebes 
secured it from the attacks of the noi them enemies 
of Figypt, and contributed to its prosperity ; and 
here the worship of Amen-Ba arose in all its 
splendour ; magnificent ])alaces and temples were 
built in its ditVereut quarters by the great inoimrchs 
of the Theban dynasties, and were added to by 
later kings, down to the time of the Ptolemies and 
Antonincs, to the 2d century A.D. It 5 va.s eririchod 
by the .spoils of Asia and tlie tributes of Ethiopia, 
and its lame and reniitatioii Iiad ivachcd the early 
Greeks. Homer iiescribes it by the epithet of 
Hundred-gated (^KarogTruXat Qrj^ai), doubtless in 
«allusion to the gates or pylons of its temples, for 
Thebes was never a walled or fortified city. In 
tho plenitude of its power it sent forth an army 
of 20,000 war-cliariots ; but about 1100 li.C. the 
Biibastite and Tanite dyna-sties removed the 
catiital again to the north, to Sais and Memphis, 
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and tlienctifoi'th Tlinbea <leolint?(l in iniportaiico. 
At the Persian conquest in the Gth century B.c. 
rViiiibyscs obtained a s])oiI of neaily i:2,()00,0<“M) 
from the eity, and dcslroye<l many of its nobh'st 
inonunieiils. 'I'lie fonmiation of Alevaiidria siill 
further iiijinetl it; ami at tin* limo of Strabo 
Thetwa was only a einst<T t>f smiii! \i]lji^es. Its 
temples, tom Ijs, and min.s w/ne fM'fj neatly visited 
by C^reeK ami iloman t iiivelh-is, ineliniin/^ tlie. 
Kmperor Hailrian. At a later juniod a consideralde 
(diristian population lived tlime nmVer the empiie; 
hut at the Arab inxasion (lie inhaliilants lied to 
Ksiie. Thebes is now inlnibiled onl\ l>y l''ell;ibin, 
liy a few ollieials, ;uid b\ the mi‘'iatojy vi'vitois to 
the three hotels at Im\or, 

Of the, moniiiiient.s on the west, or J/ihy.in sid(» 
tin; principal are the ihrei* temples of Sni I. and 
llamesi‘s II. ami 111., kmiwn re'-pts t i velv as lil 
Kama, the UamesiMnn (or Meimjoniuin ), and 
Mc’dim.'t. Ilahi'i. ( ‘!»ise to the JhLine^eiiin is the 
fjillen and hio],.en enl<jv^n., of the fonndei, the 
liir^^est statue in l\L;\}»t, oiiniiially nearl\ (>o hsn, 
lii^ii, celebrated in Slndk^s s sonnet as that ot 
f)symandyas, hoso palaer the t^‘nlJd(‘ wa-^ Isdieved 
to re^iresent. Near by are also some Konaitis <if 
two t(‘mph*s of Anieiiopli Itl., whose two eoh»s-.il 
.statues still suixey ilio ^^lemi lields in fi<iiit. 
Some way behind the Kaines<nnn, on a spur 
of the hills, the tmraeed t<*mjde of <Jtua*n 

Hatasu t ISth tlyna.sty), known as I)e\i el Hahri, 
near whieh a lemarkahle -.eiies of thiits nine 
royal and ]Mi«’stly innmmit's, papyii, Ac. weie 
found liy Kmil l>m;.^sch in ISSI. At Medinet- 
Hahii is a pih* of buildings, of which the chief is 
the oreaL temple of llanieses III. (tlie Kliatnp‘>in- 
itns of Herodottis), with sinilpt tires lepi exonlin;' 
Ills victories over the l^hili^tim^s, the lib* in his 
harem, the riches of his Ireasiiiy, and a calendar 
with in.sci iptions dated in the twelfth year of his 
rei^n. Near here, to the noith-west, aie t h<^ 
ceineteiies of the .sacred apes, and further on the 
I valley of the 'IVmilis of the (^hieens, consisting of 
' seventeen se[iulehres, sn[)pose<l t<i hi' the tonilis of 
tlie l*allacides of Amen, mentioned liy l^iodorus 
ami Strabo. Netir them, among the liills, are the 
lUhan-el-Mnlrtk, or 'romlis of the Kings of the 
19th and 2()lh dynasties, sixteen in niimher, the 
most interesting of wliieli are tho.se of Seli 1., 
called Bel/oni’s, after its di.'-eovmer, and <>f 
Kanieses III., named by nruee the ‘Harper’s 
tomb. ’ 

On the cast hank the cliief monuments are at 
Luxor, the heantifnl l(Minde of Ameiioph III. 
(18th dynasty), adiled to by Kameses II., witli 
its welldvnown olielisk, the felloxv of whieh wa.s 
removed to the Place de la (’oncovde at Paris; 
and the still more magniticent tenqde, or rather 
group of temples, at Karnak, the sanctuary of 
wliicli, built by Osirtaseii I. of the l‘2th dynasty, 
was added to by the moiiarcli.s of the 18tli. 
The most remarkable pai t of this wonderful mass 
of pylons, courts, ami obelisks is the great liall, 
170 feet by .*529 feet, built by Seti I. and llameses 
11., with its central avenue of twelve mas.sive 
columns, C2 feet high and 12 feet in diameter, and 
its 122 other coInmn,s, and two obelisks (originally 
four), one of which is the tallest in Egypt, 108 
feet high. On the walls the .s(!ulj)ture.s tell the 
glorious Iiistory of those two warrior kings, how 
they fought against the Hittites and the JiUtoii, 
and tho Arabs and the Syrians, and the people of 
Armenia, and took from them their strong cities. 
Here, too, is the so-called Portico of the Buhastites, 
built by Sliishak I., recording his expedition 
against Jerusalem, 971 n.c. 

The Thebaid, the territory of Thebes, was a term 
applied to varion.s areas at various times, but gener- 
ally to one of the three main divisions of Egypt. 


j It is specially familiar to us as Indiig a favourite 
I place of retreat for Christian hermits. 

I tlie principal city of Ikcotia in ancient 

i flreece, .situated on ihe* ,sloj>es of Mount Tcmmes.sus, 
i and between two s| reams, tije Diree and the Is- 
: menus, about 14 milrs to tin* north-w<‘st of Athens. 

; Its acropolis e<)utinue*i to In* called Cadmeia from 

* I he Ji'gcjid that it wa> Joumh’d by a. I'olonv of 
I Phomieiaii.s under ( admihs. time w er<‘ horn Dion 

= \>u.s and IfiuiMiles, ami Amphion ; tlii.s 

• w.i'^ tie* .seen*- of tin* *l;nk 1la;J|‘d^ of t l'ali]ui.*>, the 

; war of tlie Sevi )i riicht-, ( A i>f: \.**Tr.s ), 

: tl»e (etrihle \enge;i.iu-e of the f^]>igorii. But the 
I .^(oiy of the city etitf‘is tin- win Id of hisioiy in the 
j <li^pn1e helwi'CJi ’I'lnd'* .s nrni aiioihei Birotian city, 

I'lal.oa, wliieli in\*jl\e*l ilie foimn in an iiM>ue(.<‘.''S- 
. fill w.ir willi Atheii.-,, and hi*gan lhal hilt(*r eiimily 
l h.it Mi*\ *‘r die<l out till (In* ilonlli of ( heek lilieilv 
itsi jf. Duiiug^ the pnjsinu war'l'liehes sidid with 
till* A*-i;itie iu\;idoi, )»ut, Sjmita, je.Tlons of Allmii.s, 
inti‘ib-ir*i to ]ui\enl the unwoilliy eiL\ h*‘iijg 
dfpiixed of her sii pi f*ma* \ o\ er tin* ot her Ikeolian 
eilii*''. When tiie Peln]»onne^ian war broke out 
'I’liohes look p;n 1 willi Spjiila, and al it.s close was 
e.i-**r foi the* de.sliuetion of Atlnns; but it .'•oon 
In gan to ilii'a.il llin ov <‘i i o\\ n power of its ally, 
and sln lleied the .\ t Inn jji Jl exiles fiDin the Mile of 
t he Thirty 'l x 1 anl<. lleme aio'.e a hitler antagon- 
I isjii between 'I’lielie-. and Spaila, nrid a varying 
st niggle, whieh elo.sed with a .slioit Jieiiod of 
. Tlieh.in .siipieoniey o\«‘i all (iieeee, won by the 
, glojioiis vitgois' of Ep;i Ml iiionihis at Leiiciia (i471 ), 
j hut ended by the heio‘.> death in the moment of 
vi« l*uv at Mantinea {IUi‘2). ’rhe I'loqnenee of 
, 1 )emo.'>lheMes iiului’i'd '1‘liehes to unite in opposition 
to the em*H»a< hmenis of Philip of .Maeedon ; hut it 
I was too late, and in .‘k’lS It.c. tin; battle of (.’lueroriea 
: eiushed the liheilies of (ijeeee. After Philip's 
de.iih the'l'liehans made a tieiee hut unsiiecesstnl 
; eli’oit to rt‘gain tln ir fieetlom, lait their city wa.s 
i taken by Alexander, lex idled to the ground, and 
, the entire po}uilalion .*-0111 into slavery {,‘k‘5fi). In 
.316 it was rebuilt by f’a.ssander (wlio.se walls 
w eio traceil by K. Eahiieins in KSSS ) ; and it wris 
taken by Demetrius Polioreetes in 290. It was 
]dnndered by Snlla, and in Stuilio’s lime was a 
miserable village. Dining the 11th and Pith 
centuries it revived tlirongh its silk maiiufaeture, 
hut under the ’rniks again ileelined, lliongli its 
modern rejnesentative, 3’hix a, has still a population 
of about 4000. See E. Fahriciiis, Thchcn (1891 ). 

TllC'Cla# a virgin .saint of the early cliiiicli, a 
member of a noble family of Iconinin in Lycaonia, 
wdiere she was converted by the preaching of St 
I’aul, and, having devoted herself to a life of 
virginity, snll'ered a series of persecutions from lier 
intendeil bridegroom, as well as from her parents. 
She is said to liave died at the age of ninety in 
Seleucia. The apoeiyi>hal aIvIs ofl\nd and Theda 
were etiiled by Ti.selieiidorf in the Acta Ajtostol- 
onim ( Leip. 1851). See Lipsius on the 

Apocryphal Acts (Bnmswick, 1886), or the mono 
graph by Schlau (I..eip. 1877). 

Tliee<l« W’li.Ll.VM (l 804-91), sculptor (son of 
AVilliam Theed, K.A., sculptor, 1764 1817), is 
know'n by the .statues of Newton at Dranlliam, 
Lord Derby at Li\’erj)ool, Pool at HmUlerstield, 
and the Africa group on the Albert Memorial. 

Theft is the unlawful taking away of another 
man’s property. To constitute the crime ihiee 
things are necessary — the anhnvs J^uraudi^ or 
intent to steal, the asportaeity that is, the goods 
must he removed from the ow ner’s po.s.session, ami 
this must be done domino invitOy against liis will. 
The thing stolen need not he in the posse.ssion of I 
the owmer ; thus, if a man finds lost j)ro 2 >crty, and, i 
knowing to whom it belongs, converts it to his ow n 
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use, he is guilty of the offence. Again, if a man 
receives an article for a sjiecial and temporary pur- 
pose and ajipropriates it lie commits tlicft. A 
guest at an inn niaking off with tlio vessels or 
plate brought to him during a meal is an example. 
Again, the owner may be induced to part with 
the projierty by a false pretence ; this would be 
theft accoriling as lie did not or did intend to 
transfer the riglwt to the goods. Thus, if A got 
from H a horse on the pretext that he wisheil to 
show it to a possible customer, A would be guilty 
of theft if he kept the animal ; but if he oblai/ied 
nos.scssion by rcj»rpftnntin^ that lie na/ited it for , 
ItimsoJf ami won hi pay for it next </ay, a pay- I 
mcnt ho could not and dhi not intend to make, lie 
would be guilty of obtaining goods hy false pretences, 
lioth parties may in the first instance be <leceivc?d 
or mistaken, but the subsequent conduct of one 
may make him a thief. Thus, A agrc’cd to lend IJ 
a shilling; the coin lliat passed was a sovereign. 

H limling this out later kejit it ; after some doubt 
be w*as foimd guilty of theft. If an article is 
pledged it is theft if either of the two narties to 
the contract take jmsscssion of it to the delriment 
of the other ; so the partnerof a firm or the member 
of a corporation may steal the partnership or cor- 
poration property, but a married w'oman living 
with her biisbanii does not commit theft w hen she 
converts bis property to her own use. If the theft 
be from tlie person, fiinl accompanied by violence 
or threats, it is robbery ; if committed by a clerk 
or servant, upon property receivetl by“ him on 
account of his imoster, it is embezzlement. To buy 
or accept, knowingly, stolen goods is not theft, but 
receiving — a crime punisliable with fourteen years^ 
penal servitmle or less, according to the nature of 
the theft. The following cannot be stolen : Land 
and tilings permanently attached thereto, or docu- 
ments relating to the title thereof ; running or 
standing water not stored for use (gas and electri- 
city may be stolen) ; animals running wild, corpses, 
and things abandoned hy tlicir owners. Cliild- 
stealing, viz. the abduction of children under the 
age of puberty, is an oflence, but as coniinitte<l 
against the person is not properly theft. In Eng- 
land formerly theft was ohUcr fjnnn/ ov jfet it larceny. 
The latter w'as restricted to the taking of property 
to the value of one sliilling or le.ss. If the value 
W'as greater it w'as the former, ami was punishable 
betw'een the time of Edward I. and 1827 w'illi 
death. Very severe sentences may still be inflicted 
for various kinds of theft. Thus, to steal a W'ill or 
a letter in the custody of the post-oflice is punish- 
able with penal servitmle for life. 

See Stephen’s Dvjrstf Cvnrvfd Vicn\ and Hiatory of 
tJie Criniimd Lnw. See also StolJvN CiuOD.S. 

Tlieilie. See Tea. 


Tlieilie. See Tea. 
Theism (Gr. thros, 


' God ’), et ymologically 


equivalent to belief in a god or gods, and as sucli I 
opposed to Atheism (q.v, ), is now u‘<ually umler- 
stootl to mean the doctrine of the One, supreme, 
personal God, ‘in w'liom w'e live, and move, and 
nave our being’ — as distinguished from F^oly- j 
theism (q.v.), which recognises more gods than 
one; from Pantheism (o.v. ), which denies the 
divine personality ; from Agnosticism (q.v.), wdiieli 
denies that we can know anything of God ; and 
from Deism (q.v.), wdiieh, etymologically ecjuivalent 
to Theism, is generally <lelined as recognising the 
personality of (lod, but denying llis providence and 
active presence in the life of the 'world (though it 
should be remembered tliat^nany deists would not i 
have admitted that this was their doctrine). Deism 
further exidicitly rejects revelation and trinitarian 
conceptions of the godhea<l, wdiile Theism may or 
may nob accept these doctrines. 13ut the term 
theism was often used as equivajent to deism wdth 


its negative postulates : and wdien Theodore Parker 
speaks of ‘ Theism/ or w hen the Bralimo-Somaj is 
called the * Thei.stic Church of India,’ or a book 
is published with such a title as Theistic Devotions^ 
that kind of theism is also meant which either 
<!eiiics or at least does not include Trinity, incarna- 
tion, inspired and infallible revelation, or miracle. 

A'arious views of the origin of the notion of God, 
i and the relation of the monotheistic reii^jions to 
nature-w’orsliii). aniinisni, spiritism, and poly- 
tJieism, have been indicated in the article lleligion 
(q.v.) ; together with sevcMiil definitions of religion 
as man’s attitude towards Hod. 

7’heism as the doctrine of the nature and aUri- 
hntes of God covers a largo part of the Held of 
theology^ and speculative ]>hilosophy. But in 
practice it is usually restricted to the maintenance 
of the thesis that (»od may he known ; the history 
of the origin and development of the idea of God ; 
and the statement, critiidsm, and defence of the 
arguments for the existence of God. ’Fhe main part 
of its w'oik is a])ologetic, in opposition to the hostile 
systems and theories, rather than a scheme of syste- 
matic Theology (q.v.). No eonipctent apologist 
now^ stakes the (jxistence of ( iod on any one argu- 
ment, or exhibits the pioof as a series of syllogisms. 
It is rather niaintaineil that the study of human 
history, of human nature especially on its moral 
and .spiritual sitle, and of the world .as far as 
science reveals it to us make for the existence of 
a God, demand such a postulate as the key to the 
universe, and render tluj belief in a jiersoiial Goil 
gre.atly more luoh.ahle than .any other thesis— a 
subject vastly too wide for discussion here. But 
it is necessary to n.ame wh.ab .are often referred to 
.as the four gre.at arguments for the cxistenee of 
God. (1) The ontohjijirfU .argument first formu- 
lated hy St Anselm pro(M*(*ds iiom the notion of a 
most perfect Ixsing to infer his existence; w'ilhout 
.actual existence tlie idea wouhl fall short of per- 
fection. Tiie .argument was re-st.ated in a diHcrent 
shape by Descartes (q.v.) and hy Samuel Clarke, 
aii<l, though very coutmujituously treated by Kant, 
is still an element of the argument that without a 
God the w’orltl is a chaos. 

(2) The cosmoloyiml argument, employed hy 

Aristotle, Aquinas, .and .a host of (,’liristiaii authors, 
is .an application of the principle of Causality 
(q.v.). \\'e cannot conceive an infinite regression 

or finite c.anses ; therefore beyond the last or first 
of the finite causes is the Infiiiile. From motion 
the argument is to a mover. 

(3) The telcoJoffiral .argument, or argument from 
design, proceeds from tlie order and arrangement 
of the universe, the reign of law and beauty and 
adaptation, to the intelligent and supreme fountain 
of order. This is the most familiar of the argu- 
ments, especially on the lines laid dow'n by Paley. 

(4) The moral argument was tli. at relied on hy 
K.ant (q.v.) when he destructively criticised the 
other three, and forms a p.art of most modern 
theistic arguments. God is a postulate of our 
moral nature ; an<l the moral law' in us implies a 
lawgiver without us. 

See, besides general works on apologetics and dogmatic 
theology, professor Flint’s Thei»nu{ 1877 ; 4th ed. revised, 
188!)) ; Harris, The Philosophirrtl Basis of Theism (New 
York, 1883); The Grounds of Theistic and Christian 
Belief {'Sew York, 1883); the Duke of Argyll, The Rtvjn 
of Ijxw (1860; 10th od, 1800); Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason: Mill’s Three Essays; Janet’s Final Causes 
(trans. 1878); and the Gifford Lectures (1888 et 8eq,h 

Tliciss (Hun. Tism), an important affluent of 
the Danube, and the chief river of Hungary, rises 
by tw'o streams, the Black Tlieiss and the White 
Tlieiss, in the C.arpalhian Mountains. It winds 
750 miles north-west, soutli-w'est, and finally south- 
ward, joining the Danube .after running parallel to 
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it for 300 miles. The Theiss has several large and 
navigable alHuents, as tlie Maros and Bodrog. 
The Tower ^rt of its coarse is sluggish, and it has 
often inundated the plains, flooding t he cities on 
its banks, such as Szegedin (q.v ). Much has 
lately been done to regulate the course and drain 
the marshes on its banks. Tiie Tl»eiss is extra- 
ordinarily rich in flsh. 

TliellU.SSOtl, PkTKR, the S(U1 nf Isaac <Ie Thel- 
Insson, ainbossaflor of (Jeneva at ilie court of Louis 
XV., was born in Paris, ‘J7th June and sfUl Iiug 
in London as a merchant in I7f>‘2, acquired ciioi 
mons wealth, whicii at his death (27th July 1707) 
he disposed of l)y a will that le«l to a special act of 
parliament and much litigation. After hcijncath 
ing large fortunes to all the mcmljcrs of Ids 
family, he left tlic r<vidu(' of his wcaltli (<*st.atos 
worth i.*4o(M.) a yt'ar and [icrsonal property to (In* 
amount of ^000,000) to IrustcM*^, to acininiulato 
during the lives of his three so?is and of all their 
sons. The acc\ifuulnte<i fund ((“^timated to be 
likely to ju’odnee some .i‘ I !),()()(),< M)0) was then (o 
be use<l to ]»nndia.se estates for the <dd(»st Un<‘al 
descendant of Ids three sons, 'PIk* will was eon- 
testod by the heirs at law, hut afliinKMl in the 
House of Ijords in ISOo; though meanwldle the 
Thellusson Act (see Pi-:Ri*ETi:rrv ) lia<l been passe<l 
(18(K)), restraining testators from devising their 
])ropcrty for accumnlation for Jiiore than twenty* 
one years. Thellusson’s last grand -<011 died in 
Fehniarv 18dG; and there was (lien a lawsuit as 
to wlietlier the jiroperty should go to the eldest 
male descendant of Tlieiliisson or to tlie ehlest male 
desceudantof Thellusson ’s eldest son. To the latter 
(Lord Itendlesham ) it was finally adjmlged on 
appeal to the House of Lords (Oth dune IS.'iO) ; but, 
by reason of the largo e\])enseH, tlie total sum 
inherited was said not mueli to exceed thc3 sums 
bequeathed by the testator. 

TlldwalL JoilX (1T6I -LS.H), tailor’s appien- 
lice, law student, man of letters, ami radical. See 
I Life by Ida widow ( 1S.'I7 ). 

Themis* in Greek Mythology, one of the 
Titaiiidea, the daughter of Uranus and Ge, was 
after Metis married to Zeus, and bore him the 
Hone— Euiiomia (‘Equity’), Dike (‘Justice’), 
and Eirciie (‘ Peace’); also the ^loirai or Fates. 
She was reganlcd as the personification of order 
and ju.stice, or of whatever is estahlislicd by use 
and wont ; and as such was charged by Zeus to 
convoke tlie gods, and presule «)ver tliein when as- 
sembled, being likewise represcnteil as reigning in 
the assemblies of men. In art Themis liolds a 
cornucopia and a pair of scales. See Ahrens, Ueher 
die Gottin Themis (Han. 1802 04). 

TliemistOCle.S 9 the great Atlienian general 
and statesman, was born about 520 B.c. His father, 
Neocles, belonged to an undistinguished family of 
the middle class ; his mother was a Carian. Am- 
bitious from his cradle, ho used his archonship of 
493 for the promotion of his political plans. He 
saw what was best for Athens when he turned the 
attention of his countrymen to the sea and con- 
vinced them that a powerful fleet was absolutely 
necessary for their ^ welfare. A large sum of 
money, the produce of the silver* mines of Laurium, 
which it was proposed to divide among the people, 
woa devoted to its construction. Dining tiie war 
with Persia which followed Theinistodes, com- 
mander of the Athenian squadron, which numbered 
2(X) of the 324 vessels engaged, to avoid dissension 
was content to serve under the Spartan Eiirybiadas, 
a man of narrow mind and hopeless obstinacy. On 
the eve of Salamis it required all the influence of 
Themistocles* vehement personality and threats to 
induce his timid superior and colleagues to await 
the attack of the enemy. In his eagerness to pre- 
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cipitate a collision, lie sent by night a messenger 
to urge the Per.sian generals to make an immediate 
attack, as the Greeks had resolved on retreat. He 
thus nroyided for himself, whatever tlie issue might 
be, iutiination of the Persian advance wfis brought 
at nightfall hy his rival Aristides, who ha<l lieen 
osiraeifteil in 48,3 ji.i\ 'IMjc Pe]o])onnesians refused 
to continue tin* pursuit of tlie i Persians bej’ond 
Andros. Fmni that, place Theuiistocles sent a 
second ine.s.‘<age to Xerxes urging him to luisten 
back before tin* (irt'eks cjirrioil nut their |n-ojoct of 
breaking down tlie bridges, Tbougli liitc'r Tlieniis- 
tocle*^ in.'iy have bniml ii cornenient to inlerpnit 
tbi.s act iliirereiitly , it uas honestly sent. at. the 
linn* with tlie intention of in<iiicing .Verves to leave 
.'\ttica. 'I'lie victor of Snl.aniis was Tn)W the fore- 
most. iijime in the minds and mouths of nieji. The 
rcbuialing of (lie wall.s of Athens l>y his udv'nM* on 
a seale tar Jarg^er than anything in exisfenee 
aroi]s(‘<l gieat iim*asim*ss among the allies of Sparta, 
hut, hy a series of adroit stratagems, Themisto«*les 
.'-m‘C0eded in c.ajoling (In* ej)hois till the* wall.s had 
i(‘ache«l a ln‘iglit suMieient for d(*fence. Put his 
popularity was now waning, and the Spartan fac- 
tion in Athens was plotting hi.s ruin. Plutarch tells 
ii.s that, he [uovoked the angi'i' ami resentment, of 
the t‘itizens b\ his insutfoiable arrogance. In 471 
n.C, ostracism was d(*mainlt‘d, and be was banished 
from Alliens. .\rg<»s wa** his tirst retreat, hut so 
long as he remained there Si».'uta could liave no 
.security or peace. II is condemnation on tlm false 
charge of im)>lication in tin* treason of Pausania.s 
drove him from .Aigos. IL* tied to ( ’orcyra, and 
after a seri(‘s of hairbieadlh esea|)t‘s was compelled 
to .‘^eek .shelt(‘r in .\sia. Aitaxerxes received his 
su]Mdiant with tin* gn'atest fa\our, and listeneil 
w’itli attention to liis schemes for the subjugation 
of Greece. It is .saiti that the voung king wa.s so 
artected witli joy that be was beard at night to 
cry lliriee in liis dreams, ‘ Tliemisloeles the 
Atlienian is mine.’ After the Persian fa.shion, the 
town of Lam[>sa(*iis was ap]»ointed to supply him 
with w'ine, Magne^a with bread, and Myus wdtii 
other provisions. At Magne.sia he lived .securely 
till about 4.53 ij.i\ 

‘ 111 .a w'ord,’ says Thucydides, * Themistocles, by 
natural fon^e of mind Jiiid with the least pre])ara- 
tion, w’a.s of all men the best able to extemporise 
the right thing to he done.’ Of liis moral char- 
acter the great historian says nothing. But if liis 

I iatriotisin seems at time.s to have been but a larger 
wind of selti.shnos.s, it must be remeinhered that 
Themistoeles was possossiul of the conviction that 
no one could realise the dream of a great Athenian 
empire but hini.self. The sentence pas.sed upon 
him >vas a bitter return for the unparalleled 
services he had rendered his country, and, due as 
it was to Spartan influence arul je.alousy, proved 
all the harder for a man of spirit to bear. 

Theobald^ Lewis, an early Shakespeanan 
critic, w’as born about 1688, tlie son of an attorney 
at Sittingbourne in Kent, and was bred to his 
father’s business, but early took to literature, 
publishing in 1714 a tragedy entitled Electra^ 
followed by tw'enty equally forgotten dramas. He 
published thirty papers under the name of 
‘Censor* in MisVs Journal (1715), and eighteen 
months later commenced the Censor as a separate 
tri- weekly paper, which extended to sixty -six more 
numbers. In 1726 he published his pamphlet, 
Shalcspere Ecslored, or a Specivien of the many 
Et'rors committed, as well as nnamended by Mr Pope 
in his late edition of this poet, which the poet re- 
paid by immortalising him as the original hero of 
the Dunciad, Theobald could not compete with 
his adversary in wit, but he proved hinismf a much 
more competent editor of Shakespeare by his edi- 
tion in 1733 ( 7 vols.), which quite extinguished 
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that of his rival. He died in September 1744. 
Theobald w/is often very happy in his siiffgcsted 
emendations, and had the cmwiiinpr merit of having 
nineh higher respect for his text tlian many macK 
more brilliant men. 

Tlioobaltl.s, in Hertfordshire, near Waltham 
Cross, 13 miles X. of London, a former mansion 
built by Lord llurghley, who here often entertained 
Elizabeth. Exchanged for Hatfield (n.v.) in 1007 
by Ills son the Eari of Salisbury with James I., 
whose favourite residence it was, and who died 
hertj, it was demolished in 1650 and 1762. The 
present Theobalds Park, on the other side of tlie 
New River, is an ISth-centnry mansion, the seat of 
the Menx family. Here Temple Bar (q^.v.) has been 
re-erected. 

Tlieobroiniiic. See Cocoa. 

TlieO€*ra€^y, literally, ‘government by Go<l,’ 
is the name given to that constitution of a state in 
which the Almighty is regarded as the sole sove- 
reign, and the laws bf the realm as divine coinmamls 
ratlier than human ordinances. Under such a vit^w 
the priesthood necessarily become the promulgators 
and interpreters of the ‘divine commands,* ami act 
as the oflicers of the invisible Ruler. The tvjncal 
example of a theocnu!y is that established by Moses 
among the Hebrews. 

Tlieocritll.S« the pastoral poet of Greece', was 
born early in the .3d century B.C. in Syracuse. 
The dates of his birth and death are not known, 
and we know hut little of his life. He was 
educated at Cos under I’hilctas, a poet then 
famous, of whom Theocritus speaks with high 
respect (Id. 7). Cos then possessed a school of 
medicine, and Theocritus repeatedly mentions 
friends of his own, Nicias and Philinus, who were 
physicians, and whom probably he first met dur- 
ing their student days. Probably here also his 
friemlship with the* poet Aratus was formed. 
Tt is certain that a number of Theocritus* poems 
Avere composed between the years 270 and 250 B.C. 
He lived for a long time at the court of 1‘tolemy 
Philadelnhus in Alexandria, where he av rote several 
of his idylls. In his pastoral poems Theocritus 
struck out an entirely iicav form of literature, 
Avhich lives and is fresh for ever. Many of the 
poems Avhich Siiidas attrihntos to him are lost, and 
those Avhicli Ave have appear to he a selection from 
his Avritiiigs. There is some question as to the 
authenticity of the thirty poems Avhich A\'e have. 
They shoAv great diilercnccs of style, hut this is 
quite consistent Avith the vei*sat.ility of his genius. 
We do not question that dramas so Avidely diflcront 
as VronictfiCHs Bottmi and Aifumcnuion Avere Avriiten 
by one poet. His poems fall under three classes — 
half-epic, mimic, ami itlylUc, Probably the half- 
epic poems Avere the earliest Avriiten. ^lic form of 
poetry most popular in Theocritus’ day Avas the 
epic, as the Alexandra of Lycophron and the 
Argonantiea of Aptdlonius Uliodius, both contem- 
poraries of his, survive to show us, and during his 
youth 3’heocritns Avas most likely to he inllucnced 
l»y the tendency of the time. Ife has AvritUm a 
series of poems dealing with lieroic legend, the 
infant Hercules, TTerciilcs at the stables of Augea.s, 
Ids encounter Avilh the Neinean lion, and the 
episode of the Argonautic expedition Avhen Her- 
cules lost his young squire Hylas. In another 
\cry characteristic poem he describes the fight 
l)etAvo(*n the Greek liero, Polydences (a kinsman 
of Hercules), and the barbarian giant Avho is 
ilefeated in boxing, antf made to promise to 
re.specb the rites of liospitality for the future ; the 
combat is <lescribed Aritn the utmost spirit. These 
poems are full of the spirit of Greek chivalry, and 
shoAV Theocritus to he a Hellene at heart. Possibly 
Jie may have contemplated an epic poem on the 


exploits of Hercules, the great Dorian hero, and 
these poems may be fragments of it. Some of the 
poems, such as the 2d, 14th, IStli, and 21st, are 
dramatic scenes, and have been called mindc be- 
cause they closely resemble in foi*m the mimes of 
the Syracusan poet Sophron (Plato’s favourite 
author), Avho Avrote Avith great dramatic power 
dialogues probably in rhytliniical prose, w^tli male 
and female characters, Theocritus* famous 15th 
Idyll, 77/6 Lculies of Syrac%ise^ is said to he copieil 
from Sophron. It describes the visit of a Syracusan 
lady anci her friend, both living in Alexandria, to 
the festival of Adonis. NotJiing could he more 
natural than this t>oem. Lang says truly, ‘the 
chatter of the Avoineii has changed no more in 2(KK) 
years than the song of birds. * 

The Doric settlers in Sicily delighted in poetry 
resembling the ballads, love-songs, and dirges, and 
the improvised poems in answering couplets Avhicli 
are still sung in Sicily and in Southern Italy. 
Theocritus raised this rude pastoral poetry into a 
new and perfect form of literature. His short 
poems dealing Avith pastoral subjects, and, like 
paintings, rejn esenting a single scone, came to he 
called Idylls (ekliiliia) or ‘little pictures,* a name, 
probably" not used by Theocritus hinistdf. It is 
possible that tlie reaction betAA^een experience of 
couTitiy life on the Sicilian coast or on the slopes of 
Etna, and of life in a great and refined Greek city 
like Syracuse, and later in an enomious nietroj>olis 
like Alexandria, Avas necessarv to produce such 
poetry. Theocritus Avrites of the country bccfiuse 
lie loves it. His countrymen are not mere lay- 
figures dressed up Avitli crook in hand. They are 
genuine country-folkK, an<l shoAV that combination 
of simplicity and love of nature with shrewdness in 
making a bargain which is found in the peasant 
eveiwAvhero. Eveiy touch in these poen/s is natural 
and lifelike. After reailing Theocritus the Evlognes 
of Virgil strike us as artiiicial. Take for in.stance 
the Journf'ij to the. Feuat, Avhich tells lioAV the poet 
and two friends took their Avay from Syracuse to 
join a harvest-home party. On the road they 
overtake Lyeidas, a goat-herd. To beguile the way 
Lycidas and Theocritus recite short poems of their 
oAvii c<»mi)osition. Keats has Avritten nothing move 
luscious tljiiii the cle.scriplion of the orchard-nook 
Avhere the feast is held, Avhich concludes the poem ; 
verses Avhich exh.ale the very mellowness and scent 
of summer. ‘All things breathed the rich scent of 
summer, the scent of the time of ripe fruits.* Take 
again the poem of The Fishers — tAvo old fishermen 
in their poor Avatt.lcd cabin, filled Avith the imple- 
ments of their craft, Avake at midnight, and one 
of them tells hoAv he dreamed that lie caught a 
golden fisli, and swore never to tempt the sea 
again ; a poem Avhicli, in its sympathy with poverty 
and the toil el’s of the sea, is Avorthy of the author 
of Lcs Mislrables. Strange power is sboAvn in the 
idyll on the h»ve of Polyphemus the Cyclops for 
Galatea. Nothing could Kcem further from love 
than the Cyclops, yet Theocritus makes us feel for 
the monster and pity him in the humility of his 
love and his hopeless passion. Hardly anywhere 
is there truer pathos than this poem contains. 
One of Theocritus’ greatest channs is his power 
of hunlseape-painting. His landscapes bask in 
full sunlight. Kingsley says truly, ‘ Theocritus 
floods the Avhole scene with the gorgeous Sicilian 
air like one of Titian’s pictures. * When Theocritus 
liA’cd, Greek national life had ceased to be ; imperial 
Athens w/rs no longer; Greek religion had lost its 
vitality. No poet of Pericles* day could have 
written the fulsome eulogy on Ptolemy’s repulsive 
marriage in the 17th Idyll. Had Theocritus lived 
in the age of Pericles, no doubt a stronger and 
more bracing air would have bloAvn through his 
Aixiadia, which remains for us a country good to 
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wmnlor in, a feiinny roalrii wliere men labour witli- 
oubcnre, and where life is undistuibo«l by anxious 
questionings. Dealing with ]>astoral life, 'I’boo- 
ciitus comes mast into com|>arisoii wdih Kolx'rb 
Hums, who has far more deptli, humour, and 
passion, but is without Tiieociitus’ senso of 
oeauty. (yOinpartHl with the Scottish poet, 'J’lieo- 
critus stands out at oimm 3 as the man not only 
of genius hut also of highest eulture, aoeustonied 
to relined city Mays, M’hile ihi^ rough 

ne.sa of Bin ns wliows him as the man l)oni and bred 
fnnr earliest years in the ‘pastoral M'oild far from 
city ami mart.’ d’lm j»ower of 'I’lieocritus is s<‘en 
in his intiuence over oilier poets. \'iigil imitat<‘S 
him closely in his Tennv^oii Ii.-us been 

deeply iiifiiionc'ed l>v him ; like (Fntmt: and 

the idylls of eoiinirv life remiml us ljuLli in form 
and spirit of the (Ireek j'Oei. 

'1 here aro ctlikifwis by \'ah kiMiaer t ISIO), AVik'^liiiiaun 
(iSbtl), Jh-il/.^cliL- I ls.»7 .'iiiil IStill), 
worth (lM 1S77), ami k. •!, 1 'Imljnt h'y 'll> 0 l); v- 
translations l)y ( 'h.-ijminn (ls<ir>i, flstl'J', mu’ 

J. Jl. HallanI ( kSItl ; no^v <-<1. pioi ). T<l^ 11-: 7 ami 11 \vi re 
eK<iuisit«‘ly translah.'i.l l>y kii;:!) Hunt (.Ao’ of Jltmc!/). 
And tlioro is a p rose tr iiislat’nii by Mr.\. Lang ( 1. ’SSI)), 
with introduction. 

Tlieo4ll<*y (^h*. ‘Cod,’ and iVlf\ ‘jus- 

tice’), a name given lo the exjxmition of tiie tIi<‘orv 
of Divine Providenci', willi a view especially to the 
vindication of tlm aUriI»iit<'s, ;uh1 parLi<'uIa.rly of 
the sanctity and justiei* of (bid in e^tablisbing the 
present order of things, in Mbicli (.‘vil, moral as 
W'cll Jia physical, so largely app«‘ars to prevail. 
The name is of modern origin, dating fjoin the 
close of the ITlii century, or the beginning of the 
18th centur\ ; but the the(»rv, as wcdl as tin; mys- 
terious problem wdiich it is nn'ant to resohe, is 
as old as idiilosophy itself (see l’\ IL). Tin; fir.st to 
consider the <pie.stion in its integrity Mas the cele- 
brated Leibnitz (q.v.) ; and see OrriMisM. 

Theodolite* an instrumc'nt much cni[»loyed in 
land-surveying for tlie measureinent of angles hori- 
zontal an<l vmdical, is neither more nor less than 
an altitude; and a/imnth instruirnuit, proportiom*d 
and ronsliMieted so as to be c<>nveniently inirtable. 
As in all instruments in very genoial use, the 
variations in its const luetion an; almost niimher- 
less ; hut its ])iain characteristics continue un- 
altered in all forms. Jt eonsisis essentially of tuo 
concentric circular plates of eopjier, brass, or other 
material (the iij)])er phi.te, or upinr horizontal^ 
either being smaller, and l(;t into the loMcr, or 
loirer horizontal ^ or the rim of the loM’er raised 
rouml the outsble of the iipi)cr), movin" round a 
common axis, which, being (loublo, admits of one 
plate moving independently of the other. Upon 
the upper horizontal rise Im'O supports, bearing a 
cross bar, which is the axis of a vertical circle 
moving in a plane at riglit angles to the former. 
Thi.s latter circle eithf?r has a telescope fixed con- 
centric with itself, or a semicircle is substituted 
for the circlej and the telescm>o is laid above and 
parallel to its diameter. The circles, as their 
names denote, are employed in the measurement 
of horizontal an«l vertical angles. For these pur- 
poses the outer of tliv horizontal circles is gra<lu- 
ated, and tlie inner carrie.s the index-point an<l 1 
the Verniers ( q. v. ) ; the vertical circle is also gradu- ' 
ated, and the graduations are p;nerally road off ■ 
by an index-point and vernier firmly attached to I 
the supports. The upper horizontal is furnished j 
with two levels placed at right angles to each | 
other, for puiposes of adjustment, and has a com- 
pass-box let into it at its centre. The stand con- 
sists of a circular plate supported on three legs, 
and connectc<l with the lower horizontal by means 
of a ball-and-socket joint ; the horizontal adjust- I 
inent of the instrument being effected by means of ' 






three or four (the latter nurnher is tlio Iwuier) up- 
right scrCMS placed at equal distances between the 
plates. The t<do«.cope is so fixed as to be rever.sible, 
aiinl the adjust- 
ments are in gie;».t 
part similar to 
tlmso n{ ol.her tele- 
scopic instruments, 
but arc too niimer- 
(»us and minute to 
be bere delailisL 
liolll hoiiyoiihil 
piatt‘s being made, 
iiy nu-ans of the 
.M'lcws and level.-, 
truly lev(!l, the 
t«di M*(*pe poinli'd 
at one olijeet, and 
t h«; liori/oii tal 
angles read o{l‘; it 
is ilu'ii tiirmMl t<» 
anotliei object, ami 
tlie readings o(}' 
ln>iii the gradnafed 
circle again jii'i- 
loniied ; and by t lie 
ilitVerence of the 
' readings, the ungu- 
i lar h<U‘izontal tie\ i- 
atiou is given ; ami 
I >v li e n v o r t i <• a 1 
angles are reejuired, 
tlie readings are 
taken from the 
vertical circle in 
n similar manner. 

F<n* the imu)i-<lis- 
pnted idyinology, 

SCO j.Votrs iual 
(Jff erica for 1884, 

i'^’C, 

Theoilora, the 

famous consort of 
the Byzantine em- 
peror Justinian T., 

M*as, accortling to 
the dnhions eviilence of Procopius, the daughter 
of Acacius, a hear-M.'ird at Uonstanl inopl(», and 
had already been by turns actre.'-s, dancer, and 
sliamcle.ss harlot, mIipii she won tin; heart of the 
austere and ambitions Justinian, to become in 
siiecession his mistress, his M'ife, and the sharer 
of hi.s throne (5*27). There M as a law M hich for- 
bade a member of the senate to marry an actress, 
but Justinian cleared the >vay by rep(;aliiig it. 
Theodora w'as of le.ss than middle height, and her 
complexion M'as pale, hut such was lu;r beauty that 
Procopius tells us ‘ it M as impossible for mere man 
to describe ber comeliness in m ords, or imitate it in 
art.* Never thereafter did the breath of scandal 
touch her name; she beoamo Justinian’s trustiest 
counsellor, bore a chi(*f share in the work of govern- 
iiieiit, ami saved the throne by her high courage 
at tho crisis of the Nika riots (532). ‘Nom- every 
man must die once,* said she in council, ‘and for a 
king death is better than dethronement and exile, 

. . . Tf you M'ish, O emperor, to save your life, 
nothing is easier : there are your ships and the sea. 
Blit T agree with the old saying that “empire 
is the best winding-sheet.*** She lavished her 
bounty on the poor, and especially upon the unfor- 
tunate of her own sex, and died at forty (548), 
her slender and grac^eful frame worn out by the 
anxieties of state. Her character descended to 
history unspotted until the appearance (1623) of 
tho Secret History of Procopius, the work of a 
man Avho had enjoyed the full favour and confi- 
dence of the court, and had in his other writings 


Tlicoddlifo : 

A, n, kic hofi/oiitiil ln»il-s; r?. <7, s)}irit 
h'vcis; Iv, ;i t<» n .'III nll'IlM.* 

; li, b, !>, Miillnl si'll Us Ii»u«i- 

jusl till' mstiuim'Ul, :iu»l s.'i m lrvi>l ; 
fl, ;i rl.iJii[*i!i.: scii'w; f, ;i slnw- 
iiiiirMin '-c'rt'U, hy wliioli tlii‘ iiistni- 
iii'Mit is iiinvi-il limn* t'xrii’tly tlmu 
ooulcl boiluMi’ by llu‘ liaml ; /, /, rlijin, 
t'l it'vrrsi.* tl)(‘ f rb“<('()ji* b^\ sft’i'Us, 
j, j; K, L, int i ubii'h tho 

pivtits :irf plficfil, on which tlic verti- 
cal nrc, M, )s luiiu-d lonnil, anil on 
Mil it'll lli<* liic.scojH' w liNi'tl ; y, a 
Kiicro^scojic for ri'.'iiliiiLi off the ilc- 
pnvs ; 1*. a slow-niot ion screw, by 
wliich the vcrli<*al arc ani rclcscnpo 
arc iiiovcil ; Q, a iiiillnl .screw for 
iiiioing Ihn objcct-i5l.as.s of llio fylc- 

KCopt'. 
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openly extolled the triumphs and the wisdom of 
Justinian and Theodora, whose reputation he wa« 
the wliile labouring in secret to destroy. His 
stories satisfied his first editor, Nicholas Ale- 
niannus, and later Gibbon and Dahn ; but it may 
be remembered that there is not a word of Tlieo- 
dora’s profligacy in Evagrius or Zonaras, and 
moreover that, when a man owns that elsewhere 
ho Inis purposely denie<l or concealed the truth, it 
may at least be said that we are entitled to hesi- 
tate about the value of his testimony at all. 

See Antonin D^bidour, V Jmp^ratrice TIo'odora (Pans, 
ISSo); C. E. Mallows article in Enu, Hid. Rev. (vol. ii. 
1887) ; F. Dahn’s Prokopiys von Cdnarea { Berlin, 1805) ; 
Fury’s Latei' Roman Empire (1889). Sanlou’s drama on 
tho theme (1884) revived intrjvst in the puzzling per- 
sonality and character of the great einpn‘ss. 

TlieO€lorc of Mopsukstia, a great exegete of 
the early church, was born at Antioch about the 
middle of the 4th century. He was the friend of 
(’hrysostom and the pupil of Libaniiis, but it was 
Diodorus of Tarsus from whom he imbibtMl his zeal 
for biblical studies. About the year 38.S he became 
a presi)vter in Antioch, and about 392 he ^yas 
chosen liishop of MopsuestUi in Cilic ia. He died 
at peace with all men in 428 or 429. Theodore 
wrote commentaries on almost all the books of 
Scripture, of which only remain, in the (beck, 
that on the Minor Prophets ; in Latin translations, 
tl lose on the lesser epistles of Paul, besides many 
fragments, especially on the epistle to the Homans. 
Ah an exegete he eschews the alle'mrical method, 
adopting the literal meaning, and he takes into 
consideration also the historical circumstances of 
the comiiosition, and assumes varying degrees of 
inspiration. When the Nestorian controversy 
InoKe out his polemical w’ritings, which seem to 
have offended by a characteristically sober tone, 
were attacked, and after a century of fanatical 
agitation were formally condemned by Justinian 
in the 7V/Ve Cnpituhi {544). Tho fifth oRCumenical 
eoiincil — that of Constantinople in 55,3 — coniirmed 
the emjieror’s condemnation, and Theodore’s name 
vanished from the list of orthodox writers. 

The Greek fragiiionts of hia New Testament commen- 
taries were collected by Fritzsche (1847)- The Pauline 
commentaries were edited by Sweto, with admirable 
prolegomena (Cumb. 1880 82). The commentary on the 
Jdinor Prophets was edited by Wegiicrn (1834) and 3Iai 
(1832, 1854), tho Syriac remains by Sachau (1809). See 
Kilm, Theodore von MopAuedia u. Junilius Afrie., a/s 
Ejcctjcfen ( Freib. 1880 ). 

Tlli^OlIoro, ‘king of Corsica,* otherwise Haron 
Theodore de Neuholf, son of a Westplialian noble in 
the French service, was born at Metz in 1686, was 
himself successively in the Frencli, Swedish, and 
Spanish service, was ruined in Law’s speculations, 
and after leading an adventurer’s life .settled at 
Florence in 1732. As re] > resell tative of the Em- 
peror (Charles V*^L, he was induced by (kirsican 
acquaintances to head a Corsican rising against 
tiie Genoese ; and with the support of Turkey i 
and a ship and munition.s from the Bey of 
Tunis landed in Corsica in March 1736, and was 
crowned Theodore L He was in a few months 
driven to flight, as be was again on a second 
attempt in 1738, and on a third in 1743. After 
many wanderings he settled in London in 1749, 
Imprisoned by his creditors, bo was liberated by 
a subscription supported by Walpole, but died 
soon after, lltli December 1756. In Spain he had 
married an Irish lady, daughter of the Earl of 
Kilinallock. His only son by lier, known as Colonel 
Frederick, wrote a book on Coi-sica, and at the age 
of about seventy-two shot himself in the porch 
of Westminster Abbey, 1st February 1797. See 
Fitzgerald, ITin^ Theodore of Corsica (1890). 
Theodore* See Abyssinia. 


Theodore church historian, was born at 
Antioch about 390, early entered a monastery, 
and in 423 became Bishop of Cyrus, a city of 
Syria. Hero he laboured with the utmost zeal, 
and bo liiinsolf claims to have converted over a 
ihousaiul Marcionites. As a foremost representa- 
tive of the school of Antioch he became deeply 
involved in the great Nestorian and Eutycliian 
controversies, ana was finally <lci)osel by the 
celebrated Ho,bbor-conncil of E])nesus in 449. 
This was reversed by the general council of CJial- 
cedon in 451, but 'flieodoret did not long survive 
Ills restoration, dying about 457. 

His works wore edited by Schulze and Niisselt (Halle, 
1769 74), and consist of commentaries on Canticles, the 
Projihefcs, Psalms, and the wliole of St Paul’s Epistlfs ; 
a History of the C/iurcht from 325 to 429 A. l)., in five books, 

ed. by T. Gaisford (1854), trans., with Evagrius (1851) ; 
Relitjious History, being the lives of tho so-called Fathers 
of the Desert, a scries of most curious and interesting 
pictures of early ascetic life; tlie Eranides, a dialogue 
against Eutychiaiasm ; A Concise History of Htresies^ 
together with orations and nearly 2(X) letters. See 
Binder, Etudes sur Tluodoret (Geneva, 184f); Spccht, 
Theodor von Mopsuestia und Throdoret von Cyrus (Mun. 
1871); Hoos, Dc Themlorcto Ctemeniis et Ensrhii com-y 
jnlatore (Halle, 1883); ami A. Bertram, Theodoreti 
JJoctriiia Christoloyica (Hildesheim, 18811). 

Tlieocloric* or Theoberk' (4.55 .526 a.d. ), hhv- 
named THE Great, was the founder of the Ostro- 
gotliic monaiehy. Tho history of his reign is 
giv«m at (loTiis, V'^ol. V. )). 322.* To tlie Germans 
be is known as Dietrich von Bern (Bern being the 
German name for Verona, one of bis principal 
re-Hulences), and is oiui of the great heroes of ohl 
Germanic legend, figuring in the second part of the 
Nibciunf/rnlifd. In some of the Icgenus the his- 
torical element predominates (bis expulsion from 
Italy and sojourn with Attila and his Huns, &e .) ; 
in others he is mixed up with giants, dwarfs, ami 
dragons, so that it seems likely the series conqiriso, 
along with tales of the king Tbeodoric, niytlio- 
logical elements that ])ropcrTy belonged to the 
god Thor. See Hodgkin, Thcudoric (1891). 

Theodosia* See Kaffa. 

Theodosius the Ei.der, a Spaniard by birth 
and a skilful Homan general, was sent to Britain 
in .367 a.d. to repel the inroads of the Caledonians 
and restore order to the diocese. He inaile London 
bis bcadquaiters, and was so successful in his 
iinderUikiiig that ho formed the country between 
Hadrian’s Wall and the Forth and Clyde into a 
new ])rovince of tho empire, called Valetdia in 
honour of the reigning eniiierors. After a vic- 
torious campaign on the Upper Danube against 
the Alemanni he quelled a formidable revolt in 
Africa under Firnms the Moor, and was executed 
at Carthage in 376 u]>on some unknown and 
probably groundless charge. 

Theodo.sliis I.* the Great, son of Theo- 

do. Mius the Fdder, was one of the most notable and 
I most capable of the later Homan emperors. Born 

about 346 at Cauca in the north-west of Spain, lie 
served under his father in Britain, Germany, and 
Africa, and won fame as a general by his exploits 
in Mccsia. U])on his father’ll death he retired to 
his native farm, whence ho was summoned by 
Gratian to become his colleague in the purple an'd 
emperor in the East (379). It was a ciiticai time. 
The Goths (q.v.), too numerous and formidable to 
be attacked en masse, flushed too with their recent 
Cannie-like victory at Adiianople and the total 
defeat of his predecessor Valens, were roaming 
the country at will, unchecked masters of the 
situation. His military reputation was equal to 
the strain. Ho made Tnessalonica his head- 
quarters, and within four years, through patience 
and tact, after reviving the spiiits of the imperial 
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troops by small but decisive victories, lie broke up 
the vast (iotliic army, attached many of its nieiii- 
lx*rs to the empire as faitliful eohli<jrs and allies 
under their own chiefs, and restored trannuillity 
to tlie troubled country south of tlie Danube. A 
serious illness in 380 led t<» his baptism as a 
Trinitarian, and, as a consecjueiici*, to the restora- 
tion of the religious niiity of <lie «Mnpire and 
the pronni^athm of various edi<‘ts a^aiu.si Arian- 
ism and otlier heresies. He a]»poiiiied (5re”<»ry 
Nazian/eu Archhishop of < ’oiistantfiio]»h‘, and sum- 
moned the seeoml ^fMieral eonneil, \\hi«*li loft tlnoe 
{3SI) to su|»p]ement the lahouis of Xiciea. Tlie 
murder of (Jratian at J.yous, the aih anee towauls 
Italy of the upstart Afaximus, ju-oclninied em])eior in 
Hritain, and the arrival of Velentini.'in If. (wiih 
his mother rlustina :iml liis sistc'r (iall.i) ho^i;i)i^ 
for Iiel[) led to 'riieodosiiis’ mania^ii with tialla, 
to his victory at Acpiileia (3SS), and lo tins rostora- 
tiou of his youthful <‘olli‘a;.ni<‘. Hereafter for some 
years 'I'luMido'^ius li\(‘d at Milan enjoying the 
friendship and n^speet of its ]»i>hop, St ^Vinlirose. 
The relationship of those two ^reat men - foremost 
respeetivcdy in stale and elmtvli lioiiouralde to 
.hotli and dramatic in its climax, is one of tlie mo^t 
interesting^ features of Tlii*odosius’ reii^oi. Theo- 
dosius w’as aide, just, (!veu ; 4 eiM‘i(>us, \irtnous, and 
religious, hut inclined to iiididmiee and of a 
passionate tmnper. He liad caneelled, upon the 
entreaties of its hishop and the jwiiilenee and 
humiliation t)f its hsidiii;^ eitiz<*us, tlui seveie 
tmsis\ires meteil out to Antioeh after a liot (3S7) 
in which the imperial statues hail Ixsmi eontcmijitu- 
ously overthrown ; hut in 3t)0, wIk'u Lliti governor 
of 'riiessaloniea was 1\ mdu'd liy aeireiis moh for his 
jmriishmeiit of a hruta.1 hut favourite cliariotoer, 
Theodosius, in spite of expostulations, onlered the 
people of tlu! city to lie invited into tin? circus 
and there massacred. At least 7000 Avere thus juit 
to death. Thereupon Amhrose wiote to Tlu'odo.sius 
iipbraidin" him Avitli the (bxsl, ainl <‘ven after some 
time had elapsed fearlessly withstood his attempt 
to enter the church at Milan. The bishop only re- 
aduiitte<l the emperor to the saeranumt after eij^ht 
months’ retirement and puhlie penance performed 
in the face of the whole eonj^rej^ation. In 392 
Valentinian IT. Avas murdered, ami in 304 Theo- 
dosius, tlieii at Constantinople, a^airi marched 
westwards, this time against the Frankish general 
Arhogast and hi.s jiuppet eni])eror Eugeiiius. After 
a stuhhorn fight at the river Frigidus, lasting two 
<lays, Theodosius gained ti eomplete victory, and 
for four months ruled as sole Koiiian emjieror. He 
expired in tlie arms of Amhrose on I7lh January 
395 -a date memorable in the history of tlie later 
Homan empire, for almost immediately thereafter 
folloAved the barbarian invasions of Greece and 
Italy, Avhicli led directly to the subsoiiueiit Teu- 
tonic settlements in the south and indirectly to 
the formation of the kingdoms of modern Europe. 
For Theodosius II., see Ha zantink Empiuk. 
Tkeodule Pass. See Zermatt. 

TheoantS ^ Dorian noble of Mcgara, flourished 
about the middle or in the later half of the 6th 
century B.c. His lot was cast in a troubled time. 
The overthrow of the tyrant Theagenes brought 
oligarchy and democracy face to face, and produced 
a period of confusion and .struggle, during Avhich 
Theognis was driven from his native city. Before 
his return he had visited EulKca and Sicily. Under 
his name two hooks of elegiacs liave come doAvn to 
us numbering together c^out 1400 lines. Most of 
his political verses are addressed to a young 
Megarian noble named Cyrnus, on Avhom he seeks 
to impress the orthodox doctrines of Dorian aristoc- 
racy. The oligarchs are the ‘ good ; ’ the commons 
the I bad/ At dinner Cyrnus must sit as near as 
liossible to a gooil man, so as to carry off some 


benefit from Avhat he .Hay.s. The growing influence 
of weal 111 disturbs his vi’simi of tlie future. ‘ Money 
mixes race;’ hut sucli marriages are the bane of 
flic city. His conclusion is that ‘the be.st thing 
for a man is not fo he horn into the Avorld at 
all. and tlie next licst thing is to die at once.’ 
His vooial n'rscs yircscnt him in a less Tiielan- 
choly inoo<l. Here too the didactic element 
j plays a large ]»«‘irl, thougli bis wisilom i.s more 
W'orldly than moral. It is a disgrace to he 
j ilnink when the comjtany .'ins soln*i*, hut also a dis- 
grace to he solier when th<‘ c'UJipanv ari'drunk, and 
tlie ideal .'^tagc is MiaX of being ‘no longer sober 
and \et not \(*rv drunk.’ ( 'yriiiis must suit his 
deineaiionr to liis emiipany. ‘Amongst the 
' iiproaiious,’ says 'I'lieognis, ‘ I am very ujuoaiious, 
and a)inmg.>t t lie pioper uo man more propei* tlian 
L' I Vi HUS mil''! ‘ (*\eei*d in not liiiig ; the mean is 
, ill all tilings. ' 

Tor lii'anlv of thought, expression, nr imagery 
' we must look (dsewhej-e Ilian in the elt*giacs of 
'riieoguis. Massinn flima* is none, nor do the juo- 
found juuhlems of life whieli tilled the diama fif 
I .a later age seem to liave touched tln^ ]>oet'.s simple, 
|)ori.M.n mind. Hut his slirf*wd common siuisc 
n comiiiemlf‘d him to consma ative fathers as an 
authority lor their <-liildr(*irs inst) iiclion, and his 
wise sayings were so well known that it became a 
yiroverh, ‘I km‘w that before Theognis was horn,’ 
S«'(' floukliani Frere’s Y’/n/f/ya/.v ( Malta, 
1842). 

lln3 name given in ancient Greece 
to a class of poem.s recounting the genealogy of the 
gods. Mus.’eus {(pv.) is said to liave written the 
earliest Theogony : hnt his work, as well as the 
Theogonies of Orpheus (q.v. ) and others, liave 
]ierisln‘tl, tli.at of Ih^siod (q.v.) being tin* only one 
that has eome (low II to ns. 'riie story of Greation 
(ipv.) is on the otlier hand eallcd CosMtxJONY. 

Tlieoloffy {<Ir. theojoejin), a doctrine as to the 
Divine nature and operation. The w'onl first <x.‘cnis 
in Plato and Aristotle, who uiiilerstaiid hy it the 
doctrine of the Greek gods, and of their relation to 
the world. Homer, HesicxI, Orpheus, i)i:c. are called 
thcfilmjoi ( ‘ theologian.s ’ ) on account of the subject- I 
matter of their verse. In the Noav Testament the I 
Avord theology does not occur ; the (Ireek ( Jiristiaiis 
originally ilesignatcd any deep 2 >hilo.sophical ajqire- 
lieiision of the truths of religion h.v the term Gnosis 
( ‘ kiioAvledge ’), Avhich Avas opposed to Pistis 
(‘faith’), the simple irrellective trust of the 
majority of liiinihle believers. First during the 
3d and 4tli centuries the wor<i theology came into 
use, especially in connection Avith such of the 
Fathers as defended the doctrine of the deity of 
the Logos ; in this sense tlie evangelist John and 
Gregory of Nazianzen Avere termed Thcologittns. 
Scholasticism understood by theology the whole 
complex of Christian doctrine- to Avhicli in England 
the name divinity Is often piven. 

Natural theology, as discoverable by the light 
of reason alone, is distingiiislicd from Positive or 
Revealed theology, based on the study of divine 
revelation. Theology is frequently divided into 

( 1 ) Historical theology, treated in this Avork at 
Church History (including history of Dogma); 

(2) Exegetical and Biblical theology (see Exkoe- 
sis, Bible) ; (3) Apologetical theology, or the evi- 
dences (see Apologetics) ; (4) Practical thetilogy, 
including homiletics, pastoral theology, liturgies, 
and theories of cluircb government; (5) Theology 
pn>per-— that is, Dogmatic^ systematic, or specula- 
tive theology. A further sulxlivision according to 
tlie special subject-matter discriminates betw'con 
theology in the etymological sense as the doctrine 
of God the Father from Christology, the doctrine 
of the person of Christ; Pneuniatology, or the 
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doctrine of the Spirit ; anthropology, or the doctrine Gerhard. Hiirs Lecturer on I>iviniiy (1821) 
of man ; eoteriology, the doctrine of redemption the lirst noteworthy treatise on the subject pub- 
by incarnation and atonement ; ecclesiology, the lished in English. Chalmers* Inatitvtes oj Theoloyy 
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doctrine oi the church ; and e8chatolog\% or the 
doctrine of last things, of rewards antf i>unish> 
iiieuts in a future life. Other sections are biblical 
archaiology, biblical psychology, theological or 
Christian ethics, and symbolics or tJie doctrine of 
creeds. 

Dogmatic Theology, or Dogmatic, is the syste- 
matic exposition of the dogmas in which the faidi 
of tho Christian church has found its Jiistorioal 
expression. Down to the end of the J7tli century 
it was for the most part associated with Ethics 
(q.v.), and the two were combined as sacra doc- 
tnna or Theology y but from that time tho separa- 
tion bo(‘.ame general, and the name dugmatica 
theologifiy first used by the Lutb(*ran iJiidda'us 
in 1724, was ajqdied to tho theoretical part of 
Cliristiau doctrine. Jt is the main part of 
theology, combining the results of exegetical and 
historical imiuiry which relate to faith as such. 
Dogmatic taaes these results, brings out their 
oi'gaiiic connection with the facts of Cliristian con- 
Hcdousiiess, and gathei*s them into a coherent whole, 
whicli it presents as the sum of Christian truth in 
the form suited to the church’s present need. It is 
not a nroduct of the religious consciousness of the 
individual, hut is drawn from those historical 
sources in which the Christian consciousness of the 
church has expressed itself in a form accepted 
as authoritative by the church, or a particular 
section of it. The churches <»f the Keforniation 
reeognise<l the Scriptures as the only source of 
knowledge as to the Christian faith. The ortho- 
doxy ol the 17th century, Avliich lalKmved to hind 
the hiiiiiari spirit to (he letter of Scripture by the 
fetters of a newscliolasticism, was largely <lisp1aoed 
in the ISth by the development of philosophical and 
historical science; and in tho 19th the reconciliation 
of religion and science, the deepest Christian faith 
and the freest human culture, was initiated by 
Sidileiennaelier. With Ids Glauhcndehrc begins the 
modern development of dogmatic, wdiicli is devoted 
to the investigation of tlie Christian faith as f<mn<jed 
on religious ex])erionce, and to the study of doctrine 
for its religious and moral interest, apart from the 
questions of physical and metaphysical science in 
which the earlier theologians involved them. Tlu3 
lU vision of dogmatic that has been most followed is 
by that known as the ‘ local * method, whicli treate<l 
the subject in separate parts, regarded as the 
articles {articufly ‘joints’) of a corpus dogmaticuui, 
Meianclitlioii in his cliief work on dogmatic {Lori 
roimuuncs) adopted this traditional plan, ami was 
also followed by later Protestant writei*.s. In tho 
I7tli century Cocceiiis and Vitsins iiitrotliiced the 
‘ federal’ method, in which the matter was ilividetl 
according to the covenants {/trflera) whicli (bwl 
entered into with man, distinguished as the cove- 
nant of nature or of works, and the covenant of 
grace, with its three economies — before the law, 
under the law, ami after tlie law. Tho speculative 
theologians, Marlieiiieke, Martonsen, and Straii.ss, 
chose a threefold ilivision as ilrawn out by Hegel, 
making the doctrine of tho Trinity the basis of di.s- 
trilmtion. The attempt of Schleierniaclier ( in which 
he was followed by Rotlie) to treat dogmatic simply 
I as a historical science, giving a systematic account 
of the doctrines recognised as aiitlioritative in a 
Christian community at a given time, led to new 
points of view in the division of dogmatic. Thus 
liotlie arranges the whole subject under two heads, 
the con.sciousness of sin, and tlie consciousness 
of grace. Of tho earlier writers on dogmatic must 
he also named Calvin, and after liim Aniens, 
Turretin, Mastriclit, and the Artninian Limhorch, 
and tlie Lutherans Hiitter, Calovius, Calixtus, and 


is merely a suggestive sketch. Anglican systematic 
theology is usually in the form of expositions of the 
Creed or of the Airticles. Among notable modern 
systems of dogmatic must he noted the Systematic 
Theoiogy of the American Calvinistic JVesJiyterian, 
Dr diaries Hodge (3 vols. 1872-73). Gretillat’s 
Kxpos& de Thf'ologie SysUiuatiguc (4 ^ oLs. 1885-92) 
is an imjiortaiiPrecciit work. 

Of ol her modern u'ritei-s tlie chief are De V'ette, 
Ilasc, Tweston, Nit/sch (Eng. traiis. Edin. 1849), 
Lange, Marteiisen (Eng. trans. Etiin. 1800), Schen- 
kel, Scholten, and Dorner ; together with Ehrard, 
Thoin.usiiis, Philippi, Kalinis, Hotriiiann, Luthardt, 
Oosterzee, NiLscli, and Achelis, who treat tlie 
subject from a more .strictly confes.sional point of 
view; the speculative theologians Daub, vN'eisse, 
and Heinrich Lang; and tlie Homan Catholics 
Hermc.s, Haader, Klee, Staudcninaier, Cuiitlier, 
and Peroiine. 

Sfo Kothe, Znr Dogmatik (2d od. 1809); Scboborlein, 
J)as Princip vud System der iJogmatik x llagcn- 

bach’.s Encydojmdie 'iind Mvthoitototfic dev Tfieottsjischeti 
Wintsnwchajieti ; Doriier’s (xcsrhirhie dcr Protest a utischen 
Thcologie ; yhcJd’s History of Christian Doctrine ; and 
the thculogical encyclopa,‘dia of Herzog (q.v.). Por tbe 
hihlical theology of tho Old Te.stainejit tliertj are the 
works of Oehler and Schultz ; for the New Te.stMinont, 
Schmid, "NVeiss, Iminer, and Heiiss’s llisiutre de la TiUo- 
logic Chrftieune. an Siecle Ajntstolique. 

Many of the theological articles in this work, besides 
those above mentioned, will he found in the lists j\jq)ended 
to CiiuucH Histouy and Homax Cathoi.ic Cnrurn. 
8oe also the articles on tlie several books of the j’.ihlc, 
those on the a]»ostles mid great Christian teacheus, the 
paragrujdis on the churches of the several countries, and 
the following : 

Adam. Cliii.slianity. Port-Poyal. 

Agnosticism. Clcij^y. rraycr-liook. 

AnnbaJ^ti^t^. (.’ri*ation, Pnslcst uiatioii. 

Antiiioimans. Iieism. |{ntiona1ism. 

Aiticlc.s, Ebionhos. Pcli^ion. 

AstvUci.Mii. Heaven. 8abbafli. 

Atbejsin. Hell. S<Ti>ticihin. 

Atoncnn nt. Inspiration. Spirit, Holy. 

lbi]>ti>.tu. Jews. Spiiit nalisin. 

Itilde. Miracle. Swedenboig. 

Oatoeld.'.m, J’antlieism, Tln*iMji. 

Cliri.st. Pelagians. Theosophy. 

TllOOphany (Cr., ‘ aiipoarancc of Cod ’), speci- 
ally the ajq)cai'.’ince of Cod to the patriarch.*;, in the 
form of an angel or in human form ; al.'jo the incar- 
nation and second coming of Chri.st. 

Tlieo|>llilailtliroi»i.slll, a deislical .sy.stem of 
religion drawn uj> umler the French Directory in 
1790, and designed to take theidaceof Christianity, 
which liad been abolished by tiie Convention. God, 
virtue, and the ini mortality of the soul were the 
main elements of the creed ; the services were 
I .simple to baldness. The system filially disajipeared 
I about 1802. 

I TlieophilllS, a legendary coadjutor-bishop at 
Adana in Cilicia, who, wlien deposcnl from, his 
ollice tlirougli slanders, gave his soul in bond to 
the devil, and consequently was reinstated tlie 
next morning. Hiit he was soon overtaken witli 
remorse, and through forty .days’ fasting and 
players prevailed on the Virgin to make interces- 
sion for liiin. She tore tlie bond from the devil, 
and laid it upon the breast of the re])entant sinnei' 
a.s he lay asleep in the eliurch. Tlieophilus then 
made a luihlic confession of his crime and of the 
mercy or the Virgin, and died three days after. 
This forerunner of the Faust legend must have 
reached the West during the 10th century. It W’as 
treatcil by Koswitlia, by Hildehert of I’oura, and 
in a 14tli-centnry Dutch metrical version (pub- 
lislied by Hlomniaert, Ghent, 1836). The first 
dramatic handling of the subject was in Ei’euch by 
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Kiitebeuf (q.v*); then repeatedly during the 14th 
and 15th centuHes in Low-Gerniaii ( 2%euphiluSt 
Icelandic^ Low-Genncuif and other Tonauca^ by 
Daseiit, Lond. 1^5). See A. Kliert, AWjemeine 
Geschichie der Literainr den MUie/aUenti iii. 

Tlieophllll.S« Bishop of Antioch from 168, wrote 
(180-181) in three books, addresst d t<» a pa^ran 
friend Autolyeiis, an aj»ology for (-Inistianity (ed. 
by Otto in Corpus Apolotjriurutn, vol, viii. .Teiiti, 
1861 ). Tlie genuitieno.'.s of a enioMMOitaiy on tlie 
gospels is defended by Zahn, assailed by liarnaok. 

TlieoplirastllSy natmalisl and philoM^pher, 
Imrii at liresos, in the islaml of Lcsbo-j, prohahly 
373 or o68 B.O. , renaired, after an exeellent ednea- 
tioii, to Athens, wlu're he Piato and Aristotle, 

iittaching himself jrartieuinriy to tlie latter, uIiom* 
intimate friend and Miecessoi’ he beeaine. lie 
aeeoninanied his mastm' ti> Stagira, nml inherited, 
bv will, tlie whole Aristotelian Jilnaiy, the largest, 
then known, ineliiding tie* pliihis(tpln*r‘.s original 
manuseriiits and unpnhli.shed writings. As liead 
of the Perii>at(di(; siifiool he disjdaved an all louiid 
versatility'' not unworthy of Aristolli* liiinst'lf, and 
was the reputed author of *2‘27 works. His autho- 
rity remained for many years paramount in h\gie, 
jisychology, ethies, polilies, ilietorie, ph\>ie.H, and 
metaphysies, in all of N\hieh siihjeets ht; pre.served 
the line.s of his jnedeoe.ssoi', while suppleneniting 
most of tliem wlnnever they .seemed d«declive. 
His writings are in great jiart lost, partienlarly the 
valuahle zoologi<*al series in which he dealt with 
the instincts- and hahiis of animals; Imt wi* still 
possess his Jltstort/ of P/((n/s, his f'oa.sv.s- of I *htn(Sy 
his treatises on Siunrs and on Firr, In his hands 
ancient botany attaiiu'd its liigheNl development, 
and after him it sec'ms to have been eullivated only 
in its relation to iiiediciiie. Ills A"A’A'. Characters 
is another of his extant Murks -a imistmly delinea- 
tion of moral types, which, hoMever, some scholars 
assume to he a later eomjiilation fiotn a more dis- 
cursive original of his. His death is fixed at 286 
B.C., after din‘eding for a M'liole geiieraiion the 
Peripatetic school, which attracted many diseiph's 
from all parts of the Hellenic Morhk As its per- 
manent sea.t of instruction he be(]ueathed to it his 
house, garden, ainl colonnad<*s. 

For a full and accurate revitiW of liis writings as a 
naturalist, see L>ic I'haj'inarir hi i (ten alloi Calturolk- rny 
by Hr J. Perendea (vol. i. It-iOl ), and for his position in 
Kthios tho masterly edition of the (^Jiarnctcrs, with 
introduction and trans. by Profc.ssor Jpbb (1878). 'J'ho 
best editions are those of »Schmidcr and Viniiiicr. fciee 
also Usener’s Collectanea Thcoj^ihraatea. 

Tlicophylact* a famous Greek exogete, a 
native of Euripus in Eubcea, Mho heoame Arch- 
bishop of Achrida in Ihilgaria in 1078, and died 
after 1107. Ho wrote coninioiitaries on almost the 
whole Bible, printed in A^enice (3 vols. 1754-58). 

Theosophy, literally divine wdsdom {thcos^ 
i 8ophia)j Is a name that since the time of Aininonius 
I Saccas, in the third century after Christ, has been 
used in tho West to cover various schools of reli- 
gious philosophy, wliich all unite in the funda- 
mental conception that man, in his innermost 
nature, is a spiritual being, one in his essence 
with the Universal Sjiirit manifested in and 
through the nnivei*se. In thi.s general sense it 
^ has been taken to include mystics differing widely 
* from each other in details ; among these are the 
Bimonian, Ophite, and Valentinian schools of 
so-called Gnosticism; tho Neo])latoiiist of Am- 
monius Saccas, Porphyi-v, Plotinus, lambUchus, 
and Longinus ; the great Hermetic and Kosicrucian 
orders, w’hich kept an unbroken tradition through 
medireval and modern Europe ; together with the 
teachings of men like Jakob IJoclime, Henry 
Vaughan, and Law. These may be taken as repre- 


senting the <.)ccidcnta) stream of Tlieoso^hical 
thought, which lias naturally acquired a Christian 
tone in its symlxdLsm, whereas the Oriental has 
utilised the symbolism of the great eastern reli- 
gions. lu the Eiist the system now* calle*! Theo- 
sophy lilts been known for "ages under the titles of 
Atma A'idya (‘spirit science’), Brabmavidya 
(‘science ol Brahma ), Gin»ta Vidya (‘secret 
sc'ience ), and oIIum* similar names. All alike, in 
Ea.st and West, ilraw' thrii iiisjaiat ion and their 
met Imd.*, from lie* ‘ W isdom Brligion, ' i he ancient 
esoteric philosophy. This ehiiiiis auiong iis initiates 
the men who havi* gi\4*ri to ih<* woild fiaginents 
of lh<* teaeliing as basis f4>r w oi M H'ligi4)Ms, men 
like Hmhlha, (’rmfueiu-!, Zaialliusira, l'\ t liagoras, 
Plato, .lesiis, to say notlniig t*f \»'i moie aneient 
sages, Maiiu, isarada, ami otijcr gn'at Bisbi.s. In 
the iOth century i’araeeisiis and (•ioidano Bruno 
are amoiig^ its giandest e.\]»om*n(s. and in our own 
I davits nies.sengor was a woman of Busj-ian birth, 
IBOena PetKUiia Bla\atsky (IS.'H ill), ulio vas 
initiaU‘<l in 'I'ihet, and n ho.se works form the mo.sl 
complete exposition of the esoteiie ]iiiih».sojdi v. 

'riic Esoteiie Philosophy, or Wisdom Ketigion, 
is a body <-4 teaching, phifosojdiieal, seientilie, ami 
leligiou.s, wliieit is believed to be pieseive*! from 
generation to ^jenejalion by a hiofiieihood of 
inittalf's scattmfal f)\ er the world, hut in (‘serving 
eIos(^ and intimate leiations with eaclj olliei. it is 
to a grouj) of the.se now .stationed in Tiiiet tliat the 
founding of th<; Tbeosophical Society in 1875 is 
as<‘iihed, and it is Ihc.'sc^ who are constantly refeinal 
lo in Theo.sophieal literature as Alahaima.s, Aihats, 
Masters, Biothcrs, or Adepts. 4'he\ are living 
im‘n, who liave evolved the fcpiritiial nature unlil 
the physical body and brain-consciousness have 
he0(»me diietih* in.striiments for the spiritual iiiK'lli 
g(‘n(.*e ; and who, liy viitne of this evolution, are 
said to liave gaimal a control over Jialnral forces 
which enables them to bring about results that 
app(*ar to hi' miraeiiloii.s. The po.ssibility of this 
evolution, and the nature of the powers inherent 
in the highly evolved man, derive inevitably from 
the !>ostnlates of the e.soteric philosophy. 

Tills ))hiloso])hy teaches as basic jninciples an 
eternal cxisteneo hiyond human cognition, exist- 
ence .*?(’, ahsolutenes.s or ‘ bc-iic.ss.' A j»eriodical 
asj»ect of this is life, consciou.sncss, manifcsling itself 
in ami as the universe, )>rimari]y einanating as the 
dual root-suhstanei*, matter on its negative, aud 
.spirit, or energy, on its j>o>ilive .vide. This duality 
i.s the not<! of tlie manifested univei-.se, niaiiifesta- 
lioii being Jield lo he impossible witliout the ‘paii-s 
of opposites,’ ]»ositive — negative, active— j>a.s.sive, 
light -darkiK'ss, Ac., nltiuiating at one part of the 
chain of evolution in sex-diflerence, male — female. 
Spirit and matter are therefore not sej»arable, but 
are merely the opposed ])oles of the one root-sub- 
stance, and aie ]>resenb in every particle, as the 
noles in each fragment of a brok<‘n magnet. 
Evolution C(msi.sts in the gradual densifying of the 
root-sub.stance through Beven stages or plane.s of 
dillerentiated existence, the matter aspect becom- 
ing more and more prominent ns the evolution i>ro- 
coeds, and the spirit aspect becoming more and 
more bidden ; tliu.s matter reaches its fullest 
dilleren tint ion, evolving the whole of its capacities 
as a vehicle. From this point of com]»lelest 
materiality begins the returning curve, during 
which matter becomes traiLslucent to spirit, and 
spirit becomes self-conscious on all ydanes ; having 
manifested itself as brain -intellect on the most 
material plane, it recovers all its subtler super- 
in tcllcctual powers on the ascending arc, nut 
ahvays with the addition of self-consciousness and 
individuality, until, at the completion of the cycle, 
matter lias become a perfect objective pre.sentmeiit 
of spirit, a perfect vehicle of spiritual activitj^-. 
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The Boven stages of cosmical evolution, aspects 
of the universal Divine consciousness, correspond 
>vitli seven stages of human evolution, aspects of 
the human consciousness, by each of >vhich man 
can cognise directly the corresponding cosmic state. 
These in man are distinguished as (1) AtmH, pure 
s|>irit, one Avith the universal spirit; (2) Ihiudhi, 

. tlie vehicle of AtnA and inseparable from it, some- 
times spoken of as the spiritual soul ; (dlH^n**^-*** 
the mind, the ego or individualising principle, 
sometimes called the rational or human soul. 
These three are the immortal part of man, Manas 
striving for union with Buddhi, such union making 
the spiritual ego, the sjiiritual man perfected. Tiie 
remaining principles form the quaternary, the 
perishable part of man. Tlwse are (4) Iv/lma, the 
emotions, pfissions, and a])pctites ; (5) PrAna, the 
vitality; (0) Linga Sharira, the astral double; (7) 

I StliAla Sharfra, the ]>hysical body. ['J’liese prin- 
ciples are generally mimbcrtu] in reversed order, 
starting from the physical, StJiQla Sharira being 
taken as 1 and AtmA as 7.] At death, it is taught, 
tlie pliysical body and the astral double <lisintegrate 
together ; the vitality returns to the universal life ; 
the passional nature, in its o\^n ethereal envelope, 
exists for a longer or shorter period, according as 
it domiiijited, or w«as suhsorvient to, the higher 
nature, hut ultimately fades away.^ The higher 
triad has, during earth-life, been joine<l to the 
lower nature )>y Manas, the mind ; tliis Manas is i 
divided into hi;jher and lower, the liigher striving 
upwards, the lower entangled with Kama, ami 
held by tlie desire for material life which is at the 
root oif all manifestation. At death the higher < 
triad giadually separates itself from the lower 
nature, the lower miml, which is but a ray of the ] 
higher, returning to its source, carr^^iiig with it the < 
experiences gained during incarnation ; the triad, < 
with this added experience, the Iiarvest of life, I 
enters on a period of repose, the state of Devachan. 1 
A state of consciousness apart from the physical i 
body, in which the intelligence is free from physical ] 
limitations, is one but dimly apiirehemled by those i 
who are accustomed to confine their idojis or life to 
the pliysical worhl, or to a Hjiiritual world which is i 
merely a sublimated rellcction of the physical. 
Devachan is not a place ; it is a state of conscious- i 
ness in which the experiences of the lately con- 
cluded earth-life are assimilated, its best aspira- 
tions have their fruition, and the communion of ’ 
the consciousness with otlier consciousnesses is i 
freed from physical limitations, and is more com- J 
plete and satisfying. This state endures for a 
period proportionate to the .s*tagc of evolution . 
reached on earth, and is concluded by the re-entry . 
of the consciousness into the embodied condition, 

For the method of evolution, according to Theo- I 
.sophy, is Reincarnation. The rcincarneting ego, 1 
the agent in progress, is the Mamis. lii the far-otl* ' 
past, when physical evolution, guided by the in- * 
dwelling spirit, had produced man’s physical form, * 
Manas lirst became incarnate therein, and has 
since reincarnated after each devachanic interlude, i 
Throughout each incarnation it labours to evolve i 
in the l>ody it inliahiis the capacity to respond to 
its impulses, hut it is^ througli the moulding of s 
successive Inidies that it accomplishes its task of j 
liuman elevation. The thoughts produced by its < 


ego is drawn by affinity to the nation and family 
htted to supply the most suitable physical material 
and psychical environment. The physical particles 
thence supplied are stamped witli the racial and 
family characteristics, bodily and mental, but 
their arrangement is dominated by the thought- 
bo<ly resulting as a^ve stated. Thus mental and 
mural capacities gained by struggle in one or many 
incarnations become innate qualities, e'xercised 
‘naturally,’ without effort, in a later iucaniation, 
and thus progre^i is secured. This law, bj^ which 
all causes work out their due effects, is called 
Karma (the Sanskrit word for action), and accord- 
ing to this all thoughts, good and bad, leave their 
traces on the thouglit-hody and reappear as 
tenrlcncies in future Jives. JVo escape noni this I 
sequence of cause and effect is possihh* ; all onr 
past innst work itself out, hut as the same agent 
that made the past is making the present it sets 
lip fresh causes in meeting the effects of the past. 
Tims a trouble, generated by'^past action, is inevit- 
able ; it is in our Karma. But we may meet it 
badly, and so set up fresh cause for bad fiarma in 
the future ; or we may meet it well, and so 
generate good Karma. \A'e made our present 
destiny in our past, ami we are making our future 
destiny in our jiresent. 

The teaching of Reincarnation as the method, 
and Karma as the law, of evolution leads to tlie 
doctrine of universal brotherhood, 'which it is the* 
object of Theoso])hy to realise. Offspring of the 
universal life whicii is the soul of the universe, 
hound inextricably together by the ties of Karma, 
evolving to one common goal of perfect humanity, 
how should men be aught hut brothers? Reincar- 
nation crushes out all dilferenees of race, sex, 
elas.s ; Kai tua so interwea^*es human lives tliat 
each can only find happiness uml perfection as all 
find it. Tlieso facts in nature yield, it is claimed 
by Theosophy, a scientific basis for ethics, and 
make tlic practical recognition of human brotheu*- 
hood a necessary eouditioii of accelerated evolu- 
tion. 

Besides the 'works of Paracelsus, Bruno, and Boehine 
the student should consult H. P. Blavatsky’s /Secret 
Doctrhie, Jsis Unveiled, Key to Theosophy, Voice of 
the Silence; the present writer’s Seven Principles of 
Man, Reincarnation ; A . P. Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddhism; 

W. Q. Judge’s Echoes of the Orient; for the Christian 
aspect. Dr Anna Kingsford’s Perfect Way, Woman clothed 
with the Sun (’rheosophical Publishing Society, 7 Duke 
Street, Strand. London ). Tliere is a very large pamphlet 
literature, and several periodicals are published. The 
Theosophical Society ustaldished its headquarters at 
Adyar, Madras, India. IMerre Loti’s Vlnde sans les 
(1903) belongs to the literature of the subject. 

The leaders of the movement in Germany were Franz 
Hartinanu and Wilhelm Stiibbe-Schleiden. There is a 
powerful association in the United States ; and there are 
some 300 branches scattered over the world. See the 
articles in this work on Boelimo, Bruno, Paracelsus, and 
on Buddhism, Mysticism, Sanskrit, Spiritualism. 

Tlierapeutse (Or., ‘worshippers’), an ascetic 
sect, mentioned in tlio De Vita Contemplativa long 
ascribed to Philo as living chiefly on the Lake 
Mareoti.9, near Alexandria. Their discipline re- 
sembled that of the Ks&cne.s, but was more severe in 
food and in the preference for the solitary life to the 
common fellowship. Throughout the week each 
lived in his lonely dwelling [povacTiipiov), but on 
the Sabbath they assembled for worship. The sole * 


activity are real thinys on tlie mental plane, made lived in his lonely dwelling {povaarfipiop), but on 
of subtle matter, ‘thought-stuff,’ a form of ether, the Sabbath they assembled for worship. The sole 
The thoughts of each life iilbiniate in a thought- authority for their existence, the De Vita Content- 
body, that expre.s8es the resqlt of that incarnation, plativa, is not believed to be I’hilo’s, although 


The thoughts of each life nlbiniate in a thought- 
body, that expre.s8es the resqlt of that incarnation, 
and this thought-body serves as a mould into 
which is built the physical body which forms the 
next dwelling of the ego. The ‘ innate character * 
which the child brings into the world is this result 
of its own past, and is physically expressed in its 
brain and nervous organisation. The reincarnating 


Cunybeare (in his edition, 1895) and others have 
defended his authorship. It seems rather to be the 
work of a Christian, written about 300 A.D.— -an 
imaginative idealisation of the life of Christian 
monasticisin and asceticism of the time. See P. 
E. Lucius, Die Therqpeuten (Strosburg, 1879). 
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Therapeutics (Or. therapeno, <I lieal') is 
that division of tho science of medicine which 
treats of the various actions of remedies upon the 
<Iiseased animal system, or the means by which 
nature may ho aided in her letiirri to health, 

* Suggestive Therapeutics * is ta for Ilypnot' 

iaui (q..v.) employed as a sanative agency. 

Ther^pill« a Turkish town of ,‘iOOO inhabitants, 
finely situate<l on the Ilosporns, \T) miles NK, of 
Constantinople. Tb is the summer yesideneei of the 
ambassadors and Kraiikisli morcdiaats. 

Theresa, St. vSee Tkhksa. 

Tlieresiopel. See S/ahadka. 

Tlieriai a (Cr.» fi'om (hrriitit^ ‘a mIM ])eHst’), 
a medicine in the foim of an eleej uar y, riipjJo>e<l 
to l>e an aiitidoie to the pois(tji ui veiioneiiis 
animals. Ft is sai<l to li;i,ve l)e<.‘ii iii\ented by 
Amlromaeliiis of ('rete, j)]iy^i«-ian to Ihe Hmpenir 
Ne.ro; ami Mas a mi'^limasli of alMnit; sev<-ntv' 
ingredit?nt.s, somo of them <jnite inml, ;u»<l otheis 
antagonistic to one aTiotlier, \'(‘t. it eontinm*d in 
repute until recent times; in \'('ni<‘e, Holland, 
Kranee, and (dsewliere tin? dniggists had for ecu* 
turios to prt'pare the C(mi[jonnd with certuin 
soleinnitie.s in tlie jirc'^euee of the magistrates. 
The term M'as a]>[ili(?d to vaiious eompoiuids of a 
similar nature, and iJuriac and thariuful heeame 
synonymous Mith medicinal, 'riie linglish word 
treavlc is a corruption of f hcriacttl ^ and originally 
im^aiit an ehaduaiy, or compound nioy mrvlieine ; 
and it was applied to molasses from the sitnilariLy 
ill a])pcarance. 

Tlierillillor, i.o. the ‘ Hot- Momfi,’ formed, 
in the calendar of the lirst h'nmeli Kimuhlie, the 
1 1th mont li, and last(*d from the 19th July to the 
I8th August. The 9th 'riiermidor of tlie Hepuh- 
lican year *2 (July 27, 179t) is historically memor- 
able as the date of liolK*spi<?i re. s fall, and the 
terininati<m of the Iteigii of 'r(*rror. The naim* 
Tliermi<Iorians Mas giveji to all those m ho took 
jiart in this fortunate cnitp hut more par- 

ticularly to those M’ho Mere desirous of restoring 
the monarchy. 

Tliermoflyiiainics is the hraneh of Jihysical < 
science M'hich discusses tin? relation belMcim hc.at 
ami work. It forms the kernel of the iiiodcrn 
doctrine of Energy (q. v. ); f<n' it m'iis by the dis- 
coveiy that heat M'as ('iiergy ami not matter that ] 
the conservation principle was established in its 
wiliest generality. ToM ards the cud of the ISth cen- i 
tury Davy and liiimford had iiide])cndently shoMii 1 
that the caloric theory of heat ^vas uiiteiiahle. But 1 
it \vas not till thirty or forty years later that the 1 
scientific miml began to eliianeipate itself from i 
this theory wdiicli regarded heat as an iinpomlerable ^ 
substance effecting tliermal chtanges by coinhina- \ 
tion with ordinary ponderable matter. With the < 
<earW development of the true theory the names 1 
-of Cokling, Ilirn, Joule, and Mayer are closely < 
associated. The labours of Joule (q.v. ) were ^ 
particularly valuable, as he it M^as m'Ijo first in t 
1843 obtained a really good measurement of tho t 
niechanical or dynamical equivalent of heat — that t 
•is, the amount of dynamical M^ork which is equiva- t 
lent to a given quantity of heat. This equivalent t 
is commonly called Joule’s Equivalent. By ^ 
•demonstrating experimentally that Avherever energy 
in the dynamical form is lost an exact equivalent I 
•of heat is always obtained, Joule establishetl I 
wliat is known as tlie Fii*st Law of Thermodynamics. <1 
Briefly put, this law is the statement that heat is c 
energy, and can be measured in the same units. 1 
When during any transformation of energy heat is j 
generated, it is at the expense of an exact equiva- I 
lence of energy in some other form. Or when, on ^ 
the other hand, there is a disapiiearance of lieat, 1 
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an exact c(]|ui valence of energy in some other form 
or forins will appear. 

It is a familiar fact that relative motion is 
destroyed by friciioii. Bub destruction of motion 
means loss of kiu«dic energy ; and it is this lost 
energy which is transformed into tlie lieat invaria- 
bly inodueed by frictitm. There is no difiiculty 
in effecting the transforuiation of other forms of 
energy into lieat. It is impo'^sihle, indeed, to 
prevent some of the energy taking the form of 
li«‘ab M heiiever .i transformalhm is etreeted — when- 
ever, in <»lher Moi’ds, any change of pliysical condi- 
tions oetnivs. I hit M'hate\er be the in.'inner of the 
t ran-hirinal ion, tlie hist law uf tliennodyn.ainics 
is found lohealMays fullilh'd, the aiuount of h(*ab 
gi'iieraletl is etpiixalent to the energy, in oll»er 
forms, Mhich lias disappeereiL Joules earliest 
det<‘riiiination of tlie d \ iiami<*al eipii\ ah iit of lieat 
difl'eied )>y only }[ per rent, from his latest, made 
in 1.S78. 'rids la-^L lesiill has jiroliabiy not been 
cxeelled ill a'-ciirm-y by any later e\pei imenter. 
Aecordin-g to ii tin? quantity of heat cn]»ab1e of 
raising the tem]»eratuie of a jMiiind of Matin, 
M’eigln**! ht r>K ttfj, from tJO^ to (iH Falirenheit 
rojpiiros for its exmlution an expemlituie of Mork 
lepresenteil in l la; fall of 772'r).3 [luiinds tlirongli a 
ilist.anee of one fool at the sea level at the latitude 
of ( inamM'ieh ; or the (l\namii*al equivalent of the 
nail- of beat d(‘lined os abo\ e is 772'3.) foot-janiinls 
at (IreeiiM i(di. Tlu^ scientitic unit of beat is now 
taken to be the amount iif heat r<*<iniied to laiso 
1 giainme of ivater from 0’ to V ci-ntigrade. 
Hence, reducing to the louer lemperature and 
taking account of the change of thm inometi ic .scnli*, 
M'c get for the value of Joule’s JOquivalent 1.391 S 
foot-grammes or '12122 centimidie-giatiimes or 
4 1(52.3 X KF ergs. We may assume thc'^e mim- 
lici.s to be corrin't. to four significant figures. 

'I’o convert Moik into li(*at is an easy matter; 
but nob so the reverse operation, to convert beat 
into M’ork. This, lioMcver, is the function of all 
our beat engines, using the term in its M'idest 
sense as inclmling sf eam-engine.s, gas-engines, ami 
all inaebines M'bicli do M ork liy combustion of fuel. 

It ba.s long been reeogidsed that .such machines 
can >vork only mIkui there is a diflcrciice of 
temperature. Tt matters not Iiom' much heat may 
he .stored up in a body, it is piactieally impos.sihle 
to utili.se that Iicat as M’orking energy unless we 
Inave a ncighhouring body of loMor temperature. 
But when a difl’erencc of temperature e.xists there 
i.s a con.stant passing of heat from the ivarmer 
to the colder hotly, so that the temperatures tend 
to become equalised. And thus the very nature of 
heat is such as to make it lose more and more of 
its avaihihility^ for being transformed into u.seful 
work. Siipiiose, Iiowever, that it was possible to 
prevent heat from passing by coiiaiiction or 
dillusion from the Marnier to the colder body, and 
that whatever heat xvas taken from the system 
during a suitable series of operations ivas alto- 
gether transformed into M’oik, Iiom' does this 
transformahility of the heat depend upon the 
temperatures? Tliis is the question wliicli is 
answered by the Second Law of Thermodynamics, 
the development of which is closely a.ssociated ivith 
the names of Carnot, Itaukiue, Clausius, and 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin). 

Sadi Carnot (q.v.), in his famous Ixi’JJc.rlons sur 
la l*uissance du Feu (1824), clearl}'^ laitl doivii tho 
lines along xvliich the complete theory must be 
developed. His. own argument was vitiated by tho 
assumption of the then accepted caloric theory of 
heat. Bub we know from his posthumous papers 

f mblished in 1878 that Carnot iiimself had, uefore 
lis premature death in 1832, recognised that heat 
was energy, and had fully enunciated the First 
Law of Thermodynamics. 
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Bosidea sketching out a scries of experiments 
almost identical >vith the valualile researches 
sub.s(»queutly made by Joule and Kelvin, Caniot 
made an estimate of the dynamical eiiuivalent of 
heat, “which, though one-sixth too suiall, was more 
iificurate than Mayer’s ina<io in J842. (hirnot is 
now rocogiiisod as one of the greatest seientilie 
men of the century ; and hatl he survived there is 
no doubt that the theory of lieat would have l>een 
established nearly thirty years earlier than it was. 
Carnot’s methods, as given in his book, were not 
appreciated till Kelvin in 1848 drew attention to 
them. Soon after Clausius, correcting the one 
flaw in Carnot’s rea.soniiig, established the Second 
Law on its modern basis. ^J’o Kelviu we owe the 
doctrine of the dissipation of energy and the de- 
finition of the ail)solute thermometric scale. By 
this is meant an energy method of measuring 
temperature, imhqxiiident, that is, of the kind of 
substance used. See 4’KMI*hl{ATi’l*’ic and TiiKli- 
MOMETER. 'I’o make this scale intelligible in- 
volves the discussion of Carnot’s principle, which 
is virtually the second law. 

Tlie novel feature of Carnot’s method W€a.s the j 
invention of tlie cycle of operations, and e.specially 
the reversible cy<‘le. An engine or working 
substance will iiave t)asse<l through a cycle of 
opei ations when all its parts have recovered exactly 
those physical conditions (volume, pressure, tem- 
peratiiro, and the like) whicli they liad at the 
Degiiiniiig. It is only when such a cycle has been 
Gonipleted that we have any right to reason about 
the transformations of energy which have taken 
place during the progress of the oncrations which 
constitute the cycle. For simplicity take as 
working substance a definite quantity of air con- 
fined in a chamber, whose volume may be varied 
indefinitely by tlie outward or inward inotion of a 
piston. We shall assume that the walls of this 
chamber can be made either perfectly imjjervious 
to heat or perf<?ctly diathermanous. when in this 
latter condition the substance is to be kept in 
contact with another substance at the same con- 
stant temperature. Volume and pressure changes, 
which take place in this condition in the working 
substance, take place isoihcrmallij^ there being no 
change of temperature. On the other hand, when 
the impervious condition is realised, whatever 

changes take 
jdace in the 
\ working sub- 

\\ stauceiake 

\ place adiahati- 

v.cjK. \ ctdltjy iliere be- 

irig no loss or 
heat. 

m i hen the tem- 

; j i perature of air 

jj j ! \ I ^ IS kept constant 

I i \^| wo know bj' 

•• I I Boyle’s law that 

I { j X the j)res.sure 

I ! i ! varies invereely 

j j I as the voliiiiie, 

voLvig ; I i This relation 

o and all similar j 

relations may i 

be represented gra]ihicall^\' by means of a curve, i 
every point of which denotes a definite state of i 
pressure and volume. Such a curve is called an 
tsothei'vinl line. For any given mass of gas or ( 
air there yvill he a di/ferent i.sotiierina/ line for a 


s to he the liigher temperature. A’olume is moasin cd 
H liori/oii tally from the origin O, and ])ressuro mm II- 
b cally. The lines CA, DB are supp(»siMl to bo 
f adiubidic Wnes, Tlioy show how volume ami pres- 
» sure vary with one another when heat is allo\v(*d 
« neither to leave nor to enter the substance, dust 
: as along each isothermal the tein|>eratiin‘ is con- 
i slant, so along each adiabatic there is a (jmnitity 
I called tin* entropy, which remains constant. 

Atliabatic lines are also called Lseiitro]uc. To pn-ss 
, from one isoth(*»in to another we must change the 
> temperature. In lik(‘ manner, to )»ass from one 
‘ a<liabatic to another we must change the entro]»y. 

Begin with tin; working substance in the state A 
— i.(‘. with volume O^/, ])iessiire o.\, and tempera- 
ture S. (''ompress adiabatically till tin; temj)eratnre 
rises to T and IIjc state C is reacluul. In this liist 
operation a delinite amount of work is d<me. hut jjo 
heat is gaiue<l or lost. Next, let th(‘ substance 
expand isothcuinally to any slate D, di)ing woik 
and at the same time taking in heat from the sourc(», 
wiiich is kept ]>erniauently at the temperature 'i\ 
In the tliiru o))eralion let tlu! substance expand 
adiabatically until tlie temperature falls to S and 
the state B is reached. In this operation a iJelinito 
amount of work is done by the siihstance. Finally, 
comjiress the snbstanec isotliermally until tlic 
original state A is niaehed. Here work is done on 
the substance, and heat is given out to the refrig(ir- 
ator, which is kept ])crmanently at temperature S. 
The cycle is now coinjilete. The work done by the 
workiim substance or engine is represented by the 
area ACDB; and this work done must be equivalent 
to the heat which has disappeared. If Q units of 
heat are taken in in the second operation (CD), 
and q units of heat given out in the fourth QiA), 

Q must be greater than 7 , and the difference (Q - ^ ) 
will he dynamically eouivalent to the work (AV) 
done by tlie engine. Now if the engine is revers- 
ible in Carnot’s sense, it will be possible to go 
round the circle in the opposite direction, reversing 
all the jihysical processes involved, and generating 
(Q “ q) units of heat by the oxpentliture of W units 
of work, (-arnot’s principle is that this reversi- 
bility is the test of a ])erfect engine. A more 
eflicient engine than the reversible engine cannot 
exist. To jux)ve this, let N be the reversible engine, 
and 6 uj)jK>se that M is a more efficient engine than 1 
N. In other words, M can, with a given supply of 
heat, do more work than N. The (I^ - v) units of 
heat taken in hy AI during the cycle will be trans- 
formed into (W-f?r) units of work; and oftlie.se 
AV units will be changed back into (Q-y) units 
of heat by tlie revei'sible engine, N, working back- 
wards. Thu.s in a complete double c;y"cle tv units of 
work will be done, while the heat originally taken 
from the source at temperature T has been restored 
to it. To account for this overplus of work we 
must 8 np}>ose an equivalent of heat to be taken 
from the refrigerator at teiiqierature S. Hence if a 
more efficient engine than the reversible engine 
existed it would he j)os.sible to do work by 
nioau.s of lieat taken from the rcf:igerator. By 
I taking as refrigerator any limited part of the 
universe, we should he able to cool that part until 
all lieat was removed from it, and so to obtain from 
it useful work. Such a result is contifulicted by 
all our experience. Hence we conclude that the 
revtii-sihle engine is the ])erfect engine. 

Iteturning to the cycle of operations, we see that 
Q units of heat are taken in at the tenqierature T, 
and q units given out at the temperature S ; and by 


each different temperature. If we trace a series experience we know that Q an<l T are greater than 
of isothermals, we can at a glance determine any q and S resjiectively. Kelvin’s absolute scale of 
one of the quantities, temperature, pressure, and temperature is obtained by defining T and S such 
volume, when the other two are given. In the that their ratio is the same as Q or 

figure two isotliermals, AB, CD, corresponding to ^ ^ ^ : Q = S : T; 

temperatures S and T, are shown. T is supposed tliis gives Q - ^ : Q = T - S : T. 
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rriK RM()-f:r/K(n 

{(}, <7 ),/<,> is ih< ratio of i1j<- ii.^.-fn]|y trann 

)nMi lo tho V. iiolo Iwat sui>)»rie<l. and \'* 
rallod iho lijr* tsiyiiK*/ i[oii#-o tlio 

^r<‘a1osb jaw'dijlf (dii- joiicy «>I a lnsjt fri^irja 1 *^ 
iiiOMNurtjd by flic rat]t> >t t he d iflrjiojcf* r»t* looijHTa 
lurf‘^;ol’ 11 h‘ soon*'* a.ii-' i ' I <» t toiujMoa- 

twn* ()1 llio lis touiul 

( «» lie ill clnst^ aci nnlar; ■ \t i : li I la* ^ i a ia id i.ln* air 
1 lici iMO'iifh ‘1 : and i> rj' d'‘(*'ri»iinad l.v 

Ivrhin ;ind d<>til<“, !i-- *^7i n-ai i-'rad*- ludow I la- 

imviriy point t»l wal. d’!iiu a * ; • « hM-; on-ito' 

^\ollvi^li_', tfinn i.i.liiK- (< 11. • >'» < \niiild 

an alliri* ■:*<■*. ot , in [iI'm*- n.-'* ' li'an nri»‘ 

fiHirlh. Ti afi ic.i I !y ii id h o'dlN Inil ihi.> 

^ aim*. 

NiiW' loolxii'-i l)at■l^ > (ho di:roani wo .^rr (hat. 
(^> (lit- htal l.ih»-ii II] pa*" trorn f !n* .ad ia hat a* 

( ,\ t (» I 111* ad ia ! i.H n* ! • i ^ a h m h'* j - \ )( laaiH 1 and 
siniil.iily that >/ i-. 1' Ia*,u laln ii i.! a-. jt.i 
ln*l\vrrn (ho .-’aim* aih ihalii*.-' alniiy 1:,'* j-axiirnn S. 
Jhit I' tf la, aiii! i ho aa.Mio val i.r i^. yixon hv 
■whatov or i>ot horiii i *. at Mlialo\or Nmip«*ra( ui*o 
"WO (nay |»a'is h(*tv, oon ; ho adia,hatios. W’o may (horo- 
fnie talvo rld.s ruti'» to lio Iho a,niounl hy wliiols ilio 
entropy inoi«ai>os as \\«* pas> from (ho «»rio iidiahatio 
to the other, 'I'Ih* nni\a*r''al tondoiioy of hi‘al. is to 
pass by eonducfion or r:nlifition fnnn the \\armor to 
the colder hotly. If, then, 11 units of lieat pass 
from a hotly at temperature T to a ]>ody at tem- 
perature 8, the warmer hotly will lose entropy to 
the amount H/T, ami the colder will gain entropy 
H/S. S bein^ smaller than T, the gain will l>e 
grtva-ter than the loss, and hence the eiitrojiy of the 
eyatem will increase by the amount 11(8 ‘ - T“M. 
Tims we have Clausius* theorem that the entropy 
of the universe tends to a maximum. Kelvin^s 
view is slightly dilToienl. His dtK'trine of the 
dissipation or degradatitm of energy, otherwise 
the lo.ss of motivitv, will l>e found tliscnssed under 
Knergy. Maxw’clf has pointed out tljat if we could 
deal ’with the individual molecules of gaseous matter, 
it would be possible w'ithout expenditure of work 
to rai.se the tenujerature of one region and lower 
that of anotlnw, m contradiction to the second law 
of thermodynamics. Thus it aimeai's that the 
second law stamis on a distinctly dillerent footing 
from the first la>v. Its basis is really to be found 
in the fact that we can <leal wdtli molecules of 
matter only in the aggregate and statistically, and 
not individually. That it is, iieverthele.s.s, es.sen- 
tially involved in many of tlie processes of nature is 
shown by the remarkable results which have been 
obtained by its means. Its constaiueiicos liave been 
developed by Kaiikine, James Tliom.soii, Kelvin, 
and Clausius, and in later times by .Massieii, (libbs, 
Helmholt/, and others. Thernio-elcctricity, radia- 
tion, capillarity, the comlitions of equilibrium of 
Iteterogeneous bodies, the co-exi.stence of dillenmt 
states of the same body, and generally the inter- 
relations of electricity, T>iagnetism, heat, and light, 
all give interesting illustrations of the second law 
of thermmlynamics. 

See Maxwell’s Theory of ffrat nnd Tait’a ITeat for 
elementary discussion of tlio subject, and Tait’s Thermo- 
dynamics for the historical aspect, ttiync’s Thermo- 
dytuimics and Parkey’s Elementary 2*herinodynaim^ 
(i891) are tlio only lornial troatLscs in English. J. J. 
Tlioinsun’s AppHcatiotis of Dynamics to Physics and 
Chemistry (1888) contains the solution of many complex 
problems. Clausius’ and Kelvin’s original papers are 
still the most important in all thermodynamic literature. 

Tlieriiio-eleciricity. See Elkctricitv, Vol. 
IV. p. 275. 

Thermometer is a name wdiich, though 
anplicahlo to any instrument for measuring change 
of temperature, is usually restricted to siicli instru- 
ments as measure by means of the expansion of 
substances, and more esiiecially of liquid snb- 


tvs. Tlic ordinary theimomoN^r c(>nsiHl.s of a 
I glii.*'-- tnla? of very miirow bore. 'Nvbicb opens out 
into a bulb at one <^n<l. 'J’liis bulb and part of the 
i cM|.iliaiy tnlie fire Avilh tlie tlnMiuoinetric 

; .'^nli-.(am*»*, gt'm‘jally nieremy, sound imes alcohol 
! or other liijiiid. but never vntcr. Meiciiry is ])rc- 
, <*niiin'nt i \ snita.l)le jur t Imm mornet ric purposes. 

■ It's ireiviny pmnt i*- li»\v< r 1 liiifi tlie (cinpcnituitrs 
I with wbjfb >\c b;»\e lemilly deni; and its 
, bniling point, is much hi*,' her iluin ilml of any 
: oflicr siiie^ianec whicii is liijiiid ai odiiri.irv atmo- 

'jdieiic t^mijii'irMnii*-. Tliroiielmni n long rang^o 
[ it e\p;tnd- very ’•.(cndily n'-- beat applied to it. 
j l»y d»*(initig degre#**. ui leni]>er.*i ( me in teinis of 
j e/prd ',in*i*e--i\ e iTirreiiKMils of volume of meiemy, 

: we pf't a verv '^ei v i( (*a I .Je dillerine bnt >■ li*jlit ly 

; t)nm the sejile ot degi(<cs ;i'>. delined thermo- 
dyn.-imiealiv ly I.md Kelvin (.vee d’j:M ri'.l: At I gr, 

■ d’n I t: N V M J< •> i, .Meii iii v again i-. uji.iijiie, 
j and doe.s not wet lie* suit. ice of the glas.s willi 
: w hieli it is in contact. Alcohol and wat(M’, oti the 
I oilier liand, arc lian'>«pai(*nl, so lliat when the 
! lornier i-; im<*d :ls tiie t liermornel ric suh-^lanct* it has 
: to be coloured. Tin* [lecnliai behaviour ot water 
j near it- fieezing-pom t quite condeniTis its nsc‘ in 
I tlic] inometry, f \ eii if it wrue .snifable in othc'r 

le-pects (see 11 CAT). It wonld, liowevei, bo 
bigbly incmivenient otluirwise, in;i.snjuch as its 
frec/ing and boiling ]»oirjt.s lie well witliin tlio 
range of easilv attainalile temperatures. As 
rogard.s its boiling-point, alcohol has the same 
disadvantage. It is in the measurement of very 
lowr temj>erature6 that alcohol and ether ther- 
mometers are particularly valuable. These sub- 
stances have also the further merit of having a 
high expansibility. 

When the capillary tnlie and bulb have l>een 
constructed, tlie first ojieration is to fill in a 
sufficient quantity of liquid. This is effecited by 
first lieating the b\ilb to expand the air contained 
in it, nnd then plunging the onen end of the tulie 
into the lirjuid, which gnulnally rises through the 
bore as the air in the hnlh cools. The tube is 
tlicn set ■with the hnlh down and tapped until 
most of the liquid is .shaken out of tlie tube into 
the bulb. A seconil heating of the bulb until tlie 
liquid boils still furtlier diiinni.she.s the amount of 
air in.side ; and more liquid is intriMliiced as in the 
fiist operation. The manipulation requires great- 
skill ; and the first stage is reached when at 
ordinary temperatures the requin'd quantity of 
liquid fills the hnlh and part of the tube. The 
next stage is to seal hermetically the upper end of 
the tulie when it is quite free of air, a condition 
Avhich is attained by heating the up|:)er surface of 
the liquid to the boiling- point and .*so driving out 
the air. When the sealing is eflected the tube 
and bulb are filled almost entirely with the ther- 
mometric substance and its vajKmr. Probably no 
thermometer is quite clear of air, for it is difficult, 
if not impos.sihle, to get lid absolntcly of the air 
held in solution in liquids ; but the quantity 
mingled with the Ihiuid or its vapour is excessively 
minute in the liest thermometers. 

It now remains to graduate the instrument so 
that its indications may be capable of interpreta- 
tion. The most delicate tliermometers have an 
arbitrary scale engraved on the tube before the 
operation of filling i.s begun; and afterwards cer- 
tain definite and kiiomi temperatures are niea.suretl 
in terms of it, so that its indications liecomo 
known. For all ordinary and most scientific pur- 
poses it is sufficient to engrave tlie scale on the 
stein after the positions of the liquid cohinm have 
been determined for the two cliosen .standard tern 
peratures. Thennometers with attached scale.s 
engraved on ivory or hrass are useless for other 
than the roughest'^determination.s. 
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Tlie two standard temperatures nnivei*sally used 
in paduatin*;^ a tlioriiiometer are tlie freezing and 
boiling points of water. Previous U) the discovery 
that these, uinler given conditions, corres])ond to 
definite t(*mperatures, thernionietry could hanlly 
he sahl to exist. In Newton’s scale of tempera- 
ture {Philosophical Transactions^ 1701) the ireez- 
ing point of water is taken as zero, and the tem- 
perature of the human body as 12®. Fahrenheit, 
who lirst in 1721 constructed a mercury ther- 
mometer, took as his zero the lowest temperature 
that had then been reached, and called the teni[>era- 
ture of the human body 8 ®. Each degree was sub- 
divided into twelve parts ; and subsequently these 
twelfths were taken as the degrees. This made 
the temperature of the body 96® ; and it was found 
that the freezing-point of water was 32®. When 
shortly afterwards it was discovered that the boiling- 
point of water was always the same under the 
same barometric pressure, a second and easily 
determinable stanaard temperature was obtained. 
Thenceforward tliis boiling-point, under a pressure 
of 30 inches, was fixed at 212 ® on the Fahrenheit 
scale, the freezing-point being as before 32®. With 
these as standard, the temperature of the body is 
98®; so that the present Fahrenheit scale is not 
exactly that which Fahrenheit himself adopted. 
Celsius in 1742 suggested that the boiling-point be 
called zero, and the freezing-point 100 ®. In the 
modern centigrade scale, commonly called the 
Celsius scale on the Continent, the freezing-point 
is taken at zero and the boiling-point under 760 
millimetres pressure (29’92 inches) at 100®. Reau- 
mur divided the interval between the freezing and 
boiling points into eighty divisions, and this scale 
is stiir largely used in Rus.sia and Germany. 

The centigrade scale is used almost exclusively 
for scientific purpo.ses. Hriti.sh and American 
meteorologists, however, prefer the Fahrenheit 
scale, which has two distinct merits as comj)ared 
with the centigrade. Its degree is smaller, .so 
that 1 ) 3 ' reading to tenths the observer has a more 
delicate instrument. To attain the .same accuracy 
w'ith the centigr.ade the obfierver must read to 
half- tern ths. Again, the freezing-point being at 
32°, it is only under severe wintiy conditions that 
negative Fahrenheit tenij)eratures are met with. 
8 o inconvenient is the constant occurrence of nega- 
tive temperatures on the centigrade scale that it 
' is very usual in continental observatories to write 
- 1®, -2®, -3®, i^'c. in the form 99®, 98®, 97®, making 
the freezing-point practical I 3 ' 100 ®, and the boiling- 
poirit 200 ®, Foi temperatures above the freezing- 
point the ‘ hundred ’ nia 3 " be omitted without any | 
fear of confin^ion. 1 

It is often necessarv' to transform temperature 1 
rea<lings from one scale to another, and more 1 
especiall}' from centigrade to Fahreidieit. since the i 
latter scale is the more familiar to English rejiders. 
The simj)lest rule is : Double the centigrade num- 1 
ber, diminish it by one-tenth of itself, and add .32. j 
The converse nile for changing Fahrenheit into i 
centigrade is : Subtract 32, increase the remainder ] 
b}' one-ninth of itself, and take the half. In the 1 
figure the Fahrenheit and centigrade scales are < 
shown side 1 ) 3 ' shle. To reduce Reaumur to 1 
Fahrenheit, multiply by 2 | and add 32. To reduce 1 
Reaumur to centigrade, increa.se the number by 1 
one- fourth of itself. These rules are simply ex- i 
pressions of the truth that 9 degrees on the Fab- 1 
renheit scale, 5 degrees on the centigrade, and 4 i 
degrees on the Reaumur all measure the same ( 
temperature interval. ' < 

Various modified forms of thermometer are 
used for particular purposes. Thus the measure- < 
ment of the humidity of the atmosphere is effected 1 
by means of Ijie wet-bulb thermometer. In this i 
instrument the bulb is covered with a woollen 1 


material kept constantl3' wet by the cai)ilhiiy 
action of its hanging emls, which dip into a V(^s.sol 
of water. When tin* air is saturaltMl willi UMUslurc 
» (s(*c Dew) there will be no (»v;ipoiation from the 

moist surface covering the bulb, and the wet-bulb 
therniomet(*r will give 
the same indication tus il 

the ortlinary dry-hnlh. no- -230 

In a diy and warm air - -220 

the l.ull> will bvaporatS Po,„t 

at a rate depending on * 

the tlryness and the tern- L 

})eratiire. This evapora- ^ U190 

tion is accompanied b 3 ' a • r 

cooling of the evaporat- 
ing substance and the 1 

bmb in contact with it, ■: T 

so that the wet-bulb -leo 

thermometer will indi- uj uj 

cate a temperature lower ^ 

than the temperature of x qqJ L, 4 o ^ 

the air as shown by the ^ ^ 

dry-hiilb thermometer. 

The less humid the air Uj 50 -i t 

is at a given tempera- cj ] ^ 

tore the greater is the ’ -no 

difference of leadings on 40-f ^ ^ 

the wet- and dry -bulb 2 : ^ 

thermometers. k- 1 Igo ^ 

Maxininm and niini- ^ so-- L ^ 

mnni tberniometers b(i- ki : Lao 

long to the self-register- ^ ^ r 

ing class of instrument. 

The ordinaiy clinical Jlqq 

thermometer for taking If 

the temperature of the lo-nf-so 

bod 3 ' is one form of jf 

maximum thermometer. ' 

In it a constriction freezing — o-- Uo 
above the bulb prevents ^ ^ 

the mercniy column : -20 

flowing hack of itself “'O”" T 

into the hull). Thus the _ 

upper end of the column : Uozero 

contiiinc^s to indicate -20- ;- 

I the highest temperature j ; — 

reached until it is lL-20 

sh.'ikeii down h.v the -so-nf 

operator. For metooro- — 30 

logical purposes maxi- 
mum ancl minimum ther- The Fahrenheit and Centi- 
inonicters are usual 13 ' grade Theni.ometer Scales, 

laid Ijorizontal or nearly 

so. In one form of maximum thorniometer the 
merciirv' piishes a small index in front of it, which 
remains indicating the highest point reached 
after the mercury has contracted because of cool- 
ing.^ In tbe minimum thermometer the index is 
set in the alcohol wbicli is used a.s tbe tliennometric 
.substance. As the alcohol contracts it drags with 
it the index, whoso upper end indicates the lowest 
point reached by the curved capillary surface of 


Freezing - 
(,Zero) 


the liquid. For measuring the temperatures at 
different depths of the sea various devices have 
been used liy which the temperature at any 
required point can be registered, so that it inattei'S 
not through what temperatures, high or low, the 
instrument has to pass before it comes into the 
hands of the observer. The form used so success- 
fully in the Challenger expedition will be found 
described in the first volume of the Physical and 
Chemical Reports, 

Instruments for continuous registration of suc- 
cessive temperatures, or for self -registration of 
temperatures at short intervals of time, form an 
indispensable part of the equipment of complete 
meteorological observatories. The photogi*aphio 
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TlIKinrOPV^./K 

inrlhoil is tlic - in whid, a itii-ifiit i;J (lif-i- 

nioinfl'T cjui b«- M<1. 'rbiii^s jm, .m) ;m 

tliiit llm sc.n.'" i I i \ I*'*)' •• '-'.••ihIiU mos ihl;. b\- 

rI<K*k\\uik luliiinl ill. I l)*-niinn)*-i*‘i , ' r Ml) 

only whirl) I, a jn ,.im 1 llinm-h Mk- 

boro ol tin* iiiltr ai>'.. thr iiir){'in\. \\ Ijon lln* 
roconi liiis Ixm-u lakt j, ;m\ [Miini on tin* lino whirli 
sopiiral os tin* jiari «> lln* juipri- that li;r% hron 
OKpOSod to ll|t‘ li.'.’ll' tVniil III.' jKLll Jiot MMo.-toiI 
c‘Oi r(\sp(>rnls to till' I oi iho moicijjy ooliiinn 

in tlie tubo at- tlio instant, at. ftliich that ]K)inl 
on^ tlio lijjo lay liolmnl I bo tbornioTnolor. Kroni 
this rooord, Ihorofon^j any loinpoiatnro oan bt.*! 
jMcked out at Joisiiin long aftiT the logistering 
of it. 

For general convenience and for the certainty of 
its indications the niorcnrial thermometer is pre- 
eminent. IIisU>rically older, however, and scien- 
tifically^ superior is the air thermometer. As 
shown in the article Gases (q.v.), the product 
ipv) of the pressure and volume of a gas is very 
nearly proportional to the ahsolnte iemperatiire. 
Hence ir wo keep the pressure constant, the chaiigt* 
of volume will he a direct measure of the change 
of temperature. The pr.act.ical diniculty is to 
keep the pressure constant. It requires indeed a 
skilful experimenter to nianinnlate sat-isfae.torily 
an air thermometer. »Siich a tnennometer is, how- 
ever, indispensable for inoasnriiig the very low 
temperatures that must be reached before the 
ordinary gases can be lioiu liod under gn at ])res- 
sure. Leslie’s diirerential thermometer is virtually 
a U-tuhe terminated by two balls, wlio.se air con- 
tents are separated by's]>irits of wiiu' tilling the 
bend. In its day it was p(‘rha]>s the most delicate 
instrument of its kind ; but thermo-electricity (see 
ELEOTRiriTV) has now' providol us with much 
more delicate methods of measuring minute 
changes of temperature. 

For tile measurement of very high temperatures 
it is necessary to make use of the expansion of 
solhls. Such an iiistjument is generally calle<l a 
Pyrometer ( q. v. ). Hy suitable contrivfiiiecs the very 
small changes of length for moderate ranges of 
temperature may be so magnifietl as to make such 
a metallic thermometer serviceahle for ordinary 
purposes. Certain forms of self registei ing iiistru- 
irierits used in meteorology are constructed on this 
principle. A particularly delic.'ite b)rm of metallic 
thermometer is lh*eguel’s. It consists of tw’o thin 
strips of ilitlercntly expansible metals soldereil 
together, bent into the torm of a helix and fixed 
at its upper eml. A horizontal index is attached 
to the low'd* end. AVheii the tcmjierature changes, 
the one strip expands or contracts more than the 
other and tlie helix twists or untwists through 
an angle nearly proportional to the change. 

Thermopylae (lit., ‘the hot gates ^), a famous 
pass leading fnmi Thessaly into Locris, and the 
only road by which an invatling army can pene- 
trate from northern into southern Greece. It lies 
south of tlie present course of the river Spercheius, 
between Mount Gita and what wtis anciently an 
impassable morass bordering on the Maliac Gulf. 
In the pass are several hot springs, from which 
Thermomdm probably received the first part of its 
name. Tbermopyb'e has won an eternal celebrity 
as the scene of the heroic death of Leonidas (q.v.) 
and his 300 Spartans in their attempt to stem the 
tide of Persian invasion (480 B.c.). Again, in 279 
B.C., Brennus, at the head of a Gallic host, suc- 
ceeded, through the same treachery that had 
secured a victory to Xerxes, in forcing the united 
Greeks to withdraw from tlie pass. 

Thersttes* aon of Agrius, whom Homer, in the 
liteuif makes the ugliest and most impudent of the 
Greeks before Troy. His name became a synonym 
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ji>j d,). t.irdl> impndcnct*. fj.-iter poet.s say he wjis 
1»\ AcliiUrs bn calnnui biting him. 

Tlu^siiiiriis* S»‘c DjrrioN AKV. 

TllfVsons, lli»‘ j»';:< iid;uy hero of Attica, 

son of king of Atbcn.-^, by .Fthra, daugli 

tiT <jf Pill hen-,, king <rf 'I’lon/nn. at, whose court, he 
was broii-lil, np. ( )n macliiiig manhood he pro- 
c<M‘dnd to Atlnsj^. ami was ri-c(')gnis<Ml by .Kgens 
a-. Ids ‘^on ajid sur<*r‘-,.sor. lb: (*n]>tnrc(l tin' Alaia- 
tlioniaii hull, find next deUumMi Alliens from it.s 
dieadl'ul liiliiilti of youths and maidens to the 
(’retati Minoiaiir, aided by the (_’i«>taii princess, 
Arbadne. Whmi king he consolidated the twelve 
petty common weal Lh.s of Attica into one state, 
reorganised the Pan-Athenaic festival, and founded 
the Isthmian games. He fought tlie Amazons, 
and carried off their queen, Antioi>e or Himmlyta, 
and after her death married Phaedra. Further 
legends make him take part in the Argonautic 
expedition, join in the Calydonian hunt, help 
Peirithous and the Lapitha* against the Centaurs, 
and join in the attempt to rescue Proserpine from 
the lower world — an act of monstrous audacity for 
which he was kept there in close imprisonment 
till delivered by Iierciib^s. Keturning to Athens, 
he failed to re-establish his authority, and witli- 
drew to Scyros, where he was treacherously 
•Icsti'oyed by King Lyconiedes ; but his shade 
appeared to aid the Allicnians in the fight at 
Marathon. See /KuEUS, AiiiADXE, MlXOTAUR. 
Tlie.siger* See Ciielmsfokd. 
Thesiiiophoriai. Se<' AI ystek r ks. 

Thespis^ tlie reputed fouinler (about .540 B.C.) 
of Greek dramatic representation. See Theatuk. 

^ Tliesi^aloiiians* The Ki'estles to the. The 
fir.st epistle to the Th(‘.ssaloiiians, the earliest 
extant epistle of the apostle Pnul, W'as w'litten 
at Corinth, i»robably about the beginning of th<? 
year 53 A.D., or, at latest, in .54 .V.D., w'ithin 
a year ami a half of the founding of the church at 
Thessalonica under the cireiim.stances related in 
Acts, xvii. 1-U). Some time after leaving The.s.sa- 
! loiiica, the a 2 >ostle had heard of ‘sntrerings’ to 
! which his converts thme had been subjected by 
their unbelieving fellow-countrymen (1 The.s.s. 
ii. 14; iii, 2-4), and there w’as some cause for fear 
le.st ‘the tempter’ had ‘tempted’ them from their 
faith (iii. 5). He accordingly .sent Timothy from 
Athens to learn further about their state, and to 
‘ establish ' and ‘ comfort ’ tbem ( iii. 2, 5 ). Timothy 
brought back to the apo.stle, now' in Corinth, a 
fairly satisfactory account of their faith and loyalty, 
but mentioned some iiiattei-s of Christian doctrine 
and life in w hich they w ere deficient ; hence the 
epistle. Of the tw'o parts of which it composed 
the first is mainly personal an<l explanatory (i.-iii.), 
and the second ethical and doctrinal (iv. v.), w'arn- 
ing in 23articular against sins of impurity, perhajis 
also of commercial greed (iv. 6), and still more 
siiecially against a teiulency of tlie Thcssalonians 
tow'ards Elions idleness in view of Christ’s imminent 
second coming and tow’ards a hoi>ple.ss sorrow on 
account of those of their number wdio had already 
died. With regard to the second coming, the 
apostle’s ow’n doctrine is that it may be e.xpected 
at any time, and that diligence and w'atchfiilness 
are therefore necessary ; and he clearly anticijiated 
that at latest it w'onhl take place before the genera- 
tion then living had wholly passed away. Baiir, 
who was the first to deny the genuineness of this 
epistle, has not been followed in this by the more 
recent representatives of the Tubingen school. 

See the commentaries of Jowett, Ellicott, Lunemann 
(in Meyer), and Sohmiedel (in Holtzmann’s Hand- 
commeniar)\ P. Schmidt, Dtr erste Thessalonicherbricf 
(1885); and the New Testament Introductions of Bleek, 
Hilgenfeld, Reuss, Holtzmann, and Weiss. 
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The secfmd epistle consists of three parts. 
The first imi*t is introductory, and mainly an ex- 
pression of the writer’s thankfulness for the stead- 
fastness the Thessalonians have displayed under 
continued persecution (i. 1-12). The second 

part (ii. 1-12) is eschatological, and warns the 
readei-s against supposing ‘that the day of the 
Lord is now present* (so R.V. ; A.V. has ‘at 


man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, he that 
opposeth and exalteth himself against all that is 
caOed God or that is worshipped ; so that he sitteth 
in the temple of God, setting himself forth as God. 
This mystery of lawlessness is already at work, 
only thei’e is one that restraineth. when this 
restraining presence or influence shall be taken out 
of the way, then shall he revealed the lawless one, 
whom the Lord .fesus shall slay with the breath of 
His mouth, and briimto nought by the manifesta- 
tion of His coming. The coming of the lawless one 
is to be according to the working of Satan with all 

S ower and signs and lying wonders an<l with all 
eceib of unrighteousness. The third and conclud- 
ing part of the epistle (ii. 13-iii. 18) is of a practi- 
cal nature, and .siihstantialW repeats the exhorta- 
tions of 1 Thessalonians. The genuineness of this 
epistle was first doubted by J. E. Ch. Schmidt 
(1801); the volume of opinion in this sense has 
steadily increased since then, and is now very great. 
The argument turns chiefly upon ii. 1-12; lu the 
rest of the epistle there is nothing that can be called 
un-Pauline, and the question of its alisolute genuine- 
ness apart from these verses is comparatively unim- 
portant. The difficulty about the eschatological 
passage in question is, in a wonl, that no traces of 
such a view occur in any other writing of the apostle 
Paul, whether prior or subsequent to the supposed 
date of 2 Tlie.ssalonians. Indeed tlie dilficuUy of 
reconciling it with the ordinary Pauline view is 
suggested by the passage itself : ‘ bo not quickly 
shaken ... by epistle a.s from us, as that the day 
of the Lord is close at hand’ (e?tr,<ite/ce) ; but this 
is practically the suggestion of 1 Tiies.saIonians. It 
is impossible to fix with any accuracy the date of 
the verses in question. They are conceived in the 
spirit of a great deal of the apocalyptic tJiafc was 
current in Jewish (.and in a less degree in Christian) 
circles during the last two centuries of Judaism ; 
and, with certain modifications, the ideas admitted 
of application to a considerable variety of circum- 
stances, now to those of the .Jews under Caligula, 
now to those of tlie Jews or Christians under Xero. 
On the hypothesis of its genuineness, in whole or 
in part, 2 Thessalonians must have been written 
shortly after 1 Thessalonians and before the 
apostle’s sojourn of eighteen months iu Corinth 
had come to an end. Apart indeed from ii. 1 -12, 

2 Thessalonians may conceivably have been written 
before 1 Thes.salonians, a view which has lieen 
argued for by Grotius amongst others. 

The literature of the subject is tho samo as for 1 Thess. 
Add Weiz^acker, Apoxi. ZcUalicr ; Pfleiderer, Urchristen- 
ihum ; and the suggestive incidental discussion in Spitta, 
Ojfcnbarung des Johannes ( 1889). 

ThessaloiiPca. See Salonica. 

Thessaly^ the largest division of ancient 
Greece, lay south of Maceilonia and cast of Epirus, 
being separated from the latter by hlount Pindus, 
and from the former by the Camhunian Mountains, 
and the Maliac Gulf and Mount <Eta bounding it 
on the S. Tt is a vast plain shut in on every 
side by mountains ; on the N. and W. by those 
already named, on the S. by Mount Othrys, and 
on the E. by Mounts Pelion ami Ossa, the only 


on the E. by Mounts Pelion ami Ossa, the only 
opening being the Vale of Tenipe in the north-east, 
between Ossa and Olympus. This plain is drained 


chiefly by the river Pencus (now Salctmhria) and its 
tributaries, and is the most fertile in all Greece. 
Thessaly was originally inhabited by so-c.alled 
r Pelasgians, who, however, were either expelled or 
I reduced to slavery by Dorian immigmuts from the 
more rugged region of Epinis about 1000 D.C. (see 
Greeck, Vol. V. fK 386). The Penestse, descend- 
ants of the old inhabitants, held a ixisiti^n analo- 
gous to that of tlie Helots (q.v.) in »i>arta. There 
were four districts — HestiseotiSt Pelasniotis, Thessa- 
liotis, and Phtlfiotis ; Magnesia on the coast being 
a minor division. The government appears to have 
I been oligarchical in the separate cities — of which 
Pharsalus, Larissa, Heracleum, and* Pheras were the 
chief — the principal power being in the hands of the 
I tw'o great families of the Alenads and Scopads. 
i About 374 B.C. Jason, tyrant of Phercc, was elected 
Tagus (chief- magistrate) of all Thessaly. The rule 
of Jason’s successors became so unbearable that 
ai»l was sought from Philip of Macerlon, who in 344 
subjected tlie country to Macedonia. Thassnly 
remained subject to tho Macedonian kings till the 
victory of Cynoscephalae, in 197 B.C., brought it 
under the protection of Rome. Under the emperors 
Thessaly was united with Macedonia, but after 
Constantine it was a separate province. In 1204 
A.D., with other portions of the eastern empire, it 
came under the dominion of the Venetians, and in 
1.355 was taken by the Turks. The restoration to 
Greece of Thess.ily south of tho Salanihria was 
recommended by tlie Berlin Congress in 1878 ; and 
subsequently various mcKlifi cat ions of tlie Greco- 
Turkiah frontiers w^ere propo.sed, the Greeks en- 
deavouring to secure the cession of the whole of 
Thessaly. War between Greece and Turkey seemed 
imminent ; but in 1881 Turkey agreed to ceile, and 
Greece to accept, Tliossaly south of the watei-slied 
of the Salambria (tlie ancient Peiums), the most 
fert ile section of the province. The Greek invasion 
of the northern part of Thessaly in April 1897 
emled, after a sliort stand, in a disastrous retreat, 
ami the 'I'urks occn[>i(‘d Lariasa. 

Tliefforily a market-tow'n on the border of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, at the Thet’s confluence w'ith 
the Little Ouse, 31 miles SW. of Norwich and 
12 N. of Ihiry St Eilniunds. Doubtfully identified 
' W'ith the Roman Sitoniagus, it was tlie capital of 
Saxon East Anglia, the .seat from 1070 of a 
bishopric, transferred to Norw'ich in 1094 ; suffered 
much from the Danes between 870 and 1010 ; and 
in Edw'anl 1 1 1. ’s time had eight monasteries and 
twenty churclH^s (now only three). The steep 
I Castle Hill, 100 feet high and 260 yard.s in circum- 
ference, is one of the largest eartliw'orks in the 
kingdom ; and there are considerable remains of 
Bigoil’s Cluniac priory (1104). The grammar- 
school ( 1.566 ) Avas rebuilt in 1879. The industries 
include brewing, tanning, and the manufacture of 
farming inacliinery. Since 1894 it has had a hisliop 
[sullVagaii under Norwich. * Honest’ Tom Martin, 
the antiquary, and Tom Paine were natives, lucor- 
i porated in i573, Thelford returned tw o members 
till 1867-68. Pop. (1851) 4075; (1901) 4013. See 
works by Martin ( 1779) and A. L. Hunt (1870). 

Thetis, <laughter of Nereus and Doris, was 
married against Tier Avill by the ‘gods to Peleus, and 
became the mother of Achilles. She dwelt in the 
depths of the sea with her father, and had, like 
Proteu.s, the power of changing her shape. 

Thenriety Andr 6, French poet and romancer, 
was born in 1833 at Marly le Roi, near Paris, 
studied law in Paris, and received in 1857 a place 
in tiie office of the minister of finance* That same 
year ho published a striking poem in the^ jRevue 
des Deux Mondes^ which was followed only in 1867 
by Le Chemin des Bois, a volume of poems full of 
the charm of woodland. Later poems were the 
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SO'tialltjil opic f.rs PtnfS 'n.sfhJWrffomtt^ /;/?>( 1871 ) 
ami P^l JUen rt le ^nir IS7‘J), a poom r*f real 

lif*\ Hiifc Iheuriet i ' kiiowit ]^y noveln, 

H liicli are *'''<■'•■ loiu liod witli melaiiciioly and 
sonietimeR n-call in their feetiog fiw tlie i^tic 
sideti of nature the subtler touch of George Sand, 
lliey include Mat/e ntoitelle Guignon (1874), Lt 
Marmjj^de Otmrd, Une Ondine (1875), For- 
tum ^AngiU (1870), Jtaywionde (1877), U mirni 
d>vn JIfarfiM (1878), Lo FU» Maugan (1879), le 

de$ Fm^ (im), Tm,U Auntie n»S 4 ). 

(1892), iM C/umainente (189,7), Flavte (1895). 
Theunet wa« admitted to the Academy in 1896. 
See the study by Benson ( 1899). 

Titian Shan. See Ti\n Shan. A.sia. 

Tlilbant, A N TON F I? I KT > i: I r ri J r’ .sr us (1 772- 
1840), wa» ^>roff*.ssor of Koriiaii f.aw at the uni- 
versities of Kiel, Jena, ami Ilehlelher^r. 

Thibet. See Tibet. 

Tliick-knee ( Of (//(.*>/ emjw ), a gornis of hinls of | 
the family Otuliiliw lu haunl.s ami liahits they 
closely resemble the liustaitls (q.v. ), but tliey dUleV 
from tliein ebielly in baving tlie bill longer, the 
^Yings moro pointed, and the tarsn.s fimdy letiou- 
lated before and behind. Tlniv are partly noc- 
turnal ; tlieir lliglit is strong aii<l rai>id, l>ut some- 
what laboured ; tlndr call-notes are loud and 
<li.scordant. Thie.k knees run with great s]‘eed. 
They are generally' very shy, and a»e found ehielly 
in desort places. Tliere are elevtni specie.s, wulely 
distributed, being ab.siMitonly from North Aineiica. 
Only one spocies is lOnropf'an. It occurs in IJrit.'uri, 
and is known a.s the (’onnnon Tliuk-kiie(j O, 
nr.piffins or Jiro/opa.r)^ and also as the Tldek- 
kneed Plover, Tbi' k knefsl llnstard, (ln»at TMover, 
Noifolk Plov(‘r, and Slone (hirlew. It Ls found in 
iMJiny parts of Fnglaml on chalk downs and open 
heaths. A few .sp«‘cimens liavo been found in lie- 
land, iuid it lias been niconh'd from Scotland. 
Worms, sings, insects, frogs, and lifdd niice con- 
stitute its food. Tliey build no nest, but choose a 
ilepression in the ground in whicli to lay their 
eggs, generally two in number. One species is 
Australian. 

Thielt, a town of lle]<.Mnm, 18 miles SK. of 
llruges by rail, witli manufactures of lace, linens, 
and oil. Pop. 98d0. 

Thierry* Nicolas Aitocstin, French 

historian, born at lllois, lOlli May 1795. Hia father, 
who became town -librarian, was his first instruc- 
tor ; while yet young lie obtained a ‘ liourse ’at the 
college of his native town, and in 1811 entered the 
kcole Noi'inale. In 1814 he cornideted Ida courses 
and joined the ranks of the Parisian Liberals. 
Soon after appeared Ida fij*st book, entitled Dc la 
lUorganisatioji de la Eurup^eune. In this 

and subsequent treatises he coiisiderefl the notion 
of one government for the whole of Europe without 
the destruction of national cliaracteristic.s. Tliese 
works were inapireil by Saiiit-Sinion ((pv.), whose 
secretary Thierry became, find with >vhom he lived 
for three years. In 1817, however, he and Saint- 
Simon no longer agreed ; and Thierry joined 
Comte, who had Uien fallen under the influence 
of Saint-Simon (see Comtk). Jointly with Pun- 
ier Thierry aided for three years in the Censcur 
Eiiropien, where he found plenty of practice as a 
student and exponent of history. In 1820, how- 
ever, he contributed his ‘ Letters" on the History of 
France ’ to the Cmirrier Fran^ais, and showed a i 
new influence acting on hia own mind, and destined 
in turn to act largely on his future readers ; bring- ' 
ing history, in fact, to practical application. 1 
Thierry dwelt on the pnnciple of race, and at- i 
tributed the establishment of the feudal system \ 
( M'itli the evils which be ascribed to it) to the sub- \ 
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jugation of western Europe by tlie Germans and 
Scandinavians. In 1825 he published his master- 
piece, the Vonrjiiest of England, followed in 1827 
by a series of ‘ Lettoi*s on History but the labour 
cfist him his ey insight. In 1828 he went to the 
Ronth of Franco for the lienefit of hts health j and 
here he met Julie de Qu^rengal, a lady of coamer- 
able literaryv accomplishment, whom he married* 
In 1885 he became librarian at the Palcds Itoel; 


In 1885 he became librarian at the Palcds 
and pnbtished his Dix Ans ef Etudes, the 
tton to which is famed for its eloquence. In 18^^ 
! he received the ‘ GoWt ’ prize, which the Academy 
made perpetnal in his favour. His last work wan 
on the Tiers Ktat, published in 1853 ; and three 
yeaie later his laborious life was closed by par- 
aljT^ia, 22d May 1856. He may lie called the father 
of romantic histor>% and a disciple of the school of 
Sir Walter Scott, whom he regfirded a.s the ‘groat 
inasler of historical divination;’ he also describcsl 
himself as indebteil for )iis[)iration to Ohateau- 
hri.arnPs Martyrs. After Michelet he is the gr(*atest 
artist of Ids class. See a monograph by Aubineau 
f2d ed. 1879). A younger brother, .AMKDlfeE SiMON 
DoMiNKiUE TiiTKFtBY ( 1797-1873), wa.s likewise a 
Lilw-ral and a historian, his chief works histories of 
Gnnl and of Attila. 

Tllicr.S. a man uf.ac ruling town in tlie French 
dept, of Pny «le-I)6me, on the right bank of the 
Diirol(», 2*> miles ENE. of (/hnniont by rail. Its 
nianufaidiues of cutlery, paper, aiul playing-canls 
gave to I lie town a cm lain importance in the ITth 
century. Poii. (1891 ) 1 1 ,998. 

Tlliors* Loris Alolphk, French hi.storian, 
]wlitician, and jiatriot, was ))orn at Alarscilles on 
April l(>, 1797. His fallicr, who semns to have 
belonged to a family in decayed circumstances, 
Ava.s a lo<dssruiib. Tlirougli tlie inlhiencc of bis 
mother, wlio was a Chenier, lie ro<‘civ(‘d a good 
education, fii-st at the liVciV in Ids native city, 
and .subsequently (1815) at Aix, whither he was 
sent to . study l-nv. At Ai.v he made the acquaint- 
ance of Mignet, cultivated litmatnre rather than 
the law, and w’on a prize for .a dissertation on 
Vativemirgiies. (’ailed to tlie har at the age of 
twenty three, he set olT for Paris in the eompany 
of Mignet. His prospects did not seem hiilliant, 
and Ids almost ludicrously sipiat figure and plain 
face were not recommendations to Parisian .sixdety. 
His industry and belief in himself were, however, 
unbounded, and an introduction to Lalittc, of the 
Constitulionnel, then the leading organ of the 
French Liberals, gave him the chance of showing 
his capacity as a public writer. His articles in the 
Constttniionnel, chiefly on political and literary 
.subjects, gained him the entry into the most influ- 
ential sftlons of the opposition. At this time he 
iiimle the acquaintance of Talleyrand, Cnsindr 
Perier, the Comte de Flahaiilt, and Ihiron Louis 
the financier. Meanwhile he wa.s rapidly — indeed 
too rapidly — preparing his Histuire dc la Reroi ution 
Franraise. The lirat two volumes — tliere were leu 
in all appeared in 182.3. This work, althougii it 
has been demonstratetl to be very untrustivortliy 
and inaccurate, more especially in its estimates of 

I iersons, gave its author a prominent place among 
<>ench politicians and men of letters. About this 
’ tiniej too, the gift by his admirer. Cotta, tlie(!erman 

C ublisher, of a share in the Const itntionncl raised 
im to comparative affluence. In January 1830 
he, along with Armand (barrel, Mignet, and other 
friends, started the National, and in its columns 
waged relentless war on the Polignac administration. 
The ministry met the opposition it had provoked 
by the Ordoniiances of July. Among the other 
repressive measures that were taken wa.s the 
sending of a commissary of police to the oflice of 
the National interdicting its publication. Ita 
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conductors, >vitli Tliiers at their licad, defied 
the iiiinistry, and the result was the revolu- 
tion which dVovc Charles X. into exile. 

Thiers now entered on an active career as a 
politician. lie was elected dejnity for the town 
of Aix, and was appointed Secretary-^^encral to the 
minister of I’inance. His first appearance in the 
Cljainher of Deputies gave no promise of liis siih- 
sefpient tUstiiiction. His diminutive person, his 
small face, encumbered with a pair of huge spec- 
tacles, and his whole exterior presenting something 
of the ludicrous, the new deputy, full of the im- 
jmssioned elu<j[uenco of the revolutionary orators, 
attempted to impart the thrilling emotions affected 
by Mirnbeaii. The attempt provoketl derision ; 
but soon subsiding into the oratory natural to him 
— simi>le, easy, rapid, anecdotic — he liecaiiio one of 
tlie most formidable of parliamentary speakers. 
Almost from tl>e moment or his entrance into public 
life ho and (xiiizot stood forth in oiiposition to 
each other as the champions of Kadicalisni and 
Con.servatism respectively. Hut he was a staunch 
Momarchist, and tor a time a favourite with Jjoiiis- 
Philippe. In 18.T2 ho accepted the post of minister 
of the Interior under Sou It, exchanging it 8ub.se- 
ouently for the mini.stry of Commerco and Public 
Affairs, and that in turn for the Foreign Office. 
He was univei-sally rej^arded as a stronger man 
tlian any of his cliiefs during this period ; but his 
public and private actions alike were always 
marked by a certain fussy quarrelsomeness which 
prevented him from being ever accounted a states- 
man of the first rank. The * spirited foreign 
policy,’ calculated above all things to precipitate 
a quarrel between France and Great Hritain, of 
which for many years he was the chief atlvocate, 
is now allowed to have been a great, and might 
have been a fatal, mistake. In 1836 be became 
President of the Council, but in August of the 
same year be resigned office and became the leader 
of the opposition. In 1840 he was again sum- 
moned to office as President of the Council and 
Foreign Minister. In a few months luj was a 
terror to the peace of Euroiie. lie refused Lord 
Palmerston’s invitation to enter into an alliance 
with Britain, Austria, and Prus.sia, for tlie pre.serva- 
tion of the intemify of the Ottoman Empire, from 
a .sympathy with the principles wJiich dictated the 
first Napoleon’s invasion or Egypt and Syria, and 


con.seqiicnces in the form of the Kt*puhlic. He 
voted for the election of Prince Louis Napoleon as 
its president. This action hroiight him much 
vitnperatif)!! and ridicule from former [K)Iitica.l 
frieml.s. Hut whatever may liavci heeii tlie motives 
that inspired it, it certainly did not lielp liim at 
tlie time of the coup (VeUtf of lsr>l ; he was 
arrested, imprisoned in Mazas, ami l;aiiisln'd. 
Next year, Iiowever, he was allowed to ndum 
from Switzerland to France. For eight yoais lie 
was ocenpied ^^ith his History of the (.Unfsuhttc. 
(nut Kutpirc, He re-entered the Cliamher in 18(13, 
having been elected Liberal dc*]iuty for the (l(*j>art- 
ment of the Seine in o]n)Osition to the Jmiiernilist 
cainlidate. Till the fall of the Second Empire he 
was regar(U?d as the ablest and most fonniilable of 
its more moderate and parliamentary o]»]ionen(s. 
His speeehes in tlie yetirs l)elw(*L*n 1S(53 and 1S70 
Mere filled M'ith taunts of the Empire on account 
of the loss of prestige whicli had marked its history; 
and these must not he left out of aecount mIicii 
blame has to he apportioned among the authors of 
tlie M’ar of 1870, filtliough he ojqiosed it Mlieii 
<leelaretl by the Ollivier ministry, and predicted 
defeat. 

The collapse of the Second Empire, hoM^ever, 
enabled Thiers to play the greatest of all his parts, 
that of ‘ lilicrator of the territory.’ He declined, 
after Sedan, to become a member of tlie Govern- 
ment of National Defence ; but bo voluntarily 
undertook diplomatic journeys to Great Britain, 
Russia, Austria, and Italy, on behalf of France — 
a self-imposed mission in which he M'as unsnccess- 
fiil, but by which he obtained the gratitude of his 
countrymen. He was largely instrumental in 
securing for bis country that armistice which per- 
I niitted the bolding of a national assembly Mdtli a 
view to the negotiation of a peace. TM’enty con- 
stituencies chose him as their deputy. Electing to 
.sit for Paris, lie M'as made head of the provisional 

f overnnient. He ha<l great difficulty in pei*siiading 
is colleagues of the Assembly, and his country- 
men generally, to agree to peace on terms that 
M’^ere pr.actically dictated by Germany, But he 
succeeded; peace M'as voted March 1," 1871. No 
sooner had lie accomplished this task than he M'as 


a .sympatliy M’ltli tlie principles Mliicli dictated the 
first Napoleon’s invasion or Egypt and Syria, and 
a desire to accomplish by diplomacy with Mchemet 
Ali M'hat Bonaparte had endeavoured to effect by 
force of arms -the supremacy of France in these 
regions. He talked menacingly of setting aside 
the treaties of 1815 and of extending the French 
frontier to the Rhine, and is .saiil to have actually 
spent £8,()(K),(XK) on military and naval demonstra- 
tions. On his application to tlie British govern- 
ment, Napoleon ’.s remains M'ere remove 1 from St 
Helena and brought to the iiivalides, 15th Dec. 

I 1840. MeanM'hile Thiers, unable to agree M’ith the 
I king, had resigned (2{)th Oct.), and for years took 
iittle part in public affairs. He now returned to 
the study of French liist<iry. The first volume of 
his Histoire du Consnlat ct de VEinpire appeared 
in 1845 ; it was not completed till 1800. Tins, the 
most ambitious of all Tliiei*s’8 literary enterprises, 
must be considered a large rather than a great 
work. It is a monument to its author’s industry 
in reading, and rises here and there to rhetorical 
brilliance. But that it i.H inaccurate and unfair 
has been admitted even by Freiicli critics. Thiers 
greatly overrated Napoleon, and probably to his 
own hurt. 

Thiers was not one of the promoters of the 
revolution which in 1848 drove Louis- Philippe 
from the throne. On the contrary, he would, as 
prime-minister summoned at the eleventh hour, 
nave prevented it if he could. He accepted its 


stxmcr had be accomplished this task than he M'as 
face to face nith tlie sanguinary madness of the 
Commune. But this difficulty .also he set himself 
to surmount M'ith characteristic energy, and suc- 
ceeded. When the seat of government M’as once 
more removed from Versailles to Paris, Tliiers M’as 
formally elected (August 30) president of the 
Freiieh Republic. He Jield office only till 1873, 
but during this brief period lie M’as probably of 
greater service to his country than at any previous 
time in his life. He M’as mainly instniniental in 
securing the witlidraMal of the Gormans from 
France, and the payment of the M'ar indemnity, 
and in placing both the army and the civil service 
on a more satisfactory footing. But in course of 
time the gratitude of the country exhausted itself, 
and Tliiers, who was old-fashioned in many of his 
opinions, ami as opinionativc as he was old- 
fashioned, did not make any new friends. He was 
specially detested by the Extreme Left, wliose 
cJiief, Gainbetta, he styled a Jlpu furieux. As a 
rc.Hult, a coalition of Reactionaries and Radicals 
was formed expressly, as it seemed, to harass bitii, 
and even in the beginning of 1872 he tendered his 
resignation. It M’as not accepted ; and his oppo- 
nents for a time suspended their intrigues. They 
were revived, Iiowever, in 1873, and resolved them- 
selves into a resolute effort to limit the powers of 
the president. This Thiers stoutly resisted. He 
made an appeal to the country, but this course did 
not increase the strength of liis following. Finally 
what he interpreted as a vote of no conndence was 
carried (May 24) by a majority of sixteen. He 
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Thioiivilli*. (Ger. Diedcithoft n ), a fortified town 
of Lorraine, 18 miles N. of Mclz by rail, an imjiort* 
ant railway centre ; pop. (iiicludiiijj minmm) 7155. 
Taken by Concl6 in lo48, it fell with Lorraine to 
France, out was besieged, homhardcil, and taken 
by the Germans, 9th--25th November 1870. 

Tllirdt in Music. See Inteuval. 

Tlllrlage^ an old Servitude (q.v.), or rather 
service, enjoyed by the proprietor of a mill over the 
neighbouring lands ‘thirled’ to it, whereby the 
])Osscssors (and tenants) of the lands were liound 
to have their grain ground at that mill, and to 
pay as ‘multure’ or duty a certain proportion of 
the grain ground, varying from a thirtieth to a 
twelfth of tlie corn ground. The posse.ssors of the 
astncted lands were called sur/:rncrs ; the iinilture 
paid by those who were not bound, but used the 
mill, was oiit-sucken multure. Since 1799 this class 
of local burdens luvs almost entirely disappeared by 
commutation, voluntary renunciation, or i>rivato 
agreement. Such a servitude or casement was rare 
in England. 

Thirlmere 9 a narrow sheet of water in the 
heart of the Lake District (<i.v.), lying 533 feet 
above sea-level, and 3 miles long by | mile wide, | 
between Dcrweutwater and Grasmere. Since 1S94 
it serves as a water-supply for Manchester (q.v.) ; 
see also Aqueduct. 

Tllirlwally Connop, a great English bishop 
and historian of Greece, was born, of good 
Northumbrian stock, at Stepney in Middlesex, 
January 11, 1797. He was a child of almost 
unexampled precocity, learned Latin at tliree, rea<l 
Greek at four, and at eleven published Priniitiw 
(1809), a volume of poems and sermons which in 
later years he did his best to .suppress. He next 
went to Charterhouse, where Grote, Julius Hare, 
and Henry HavelockVere among his school fellows; 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in October 
1814, and in the February of the following year 
carried off the Craven scholarship, which only 
Person and Professor Kennedy have done as fresh- 
men. That same year he gained the Bell scholar- 
ship ; in 1818 he graduated as 22d senior optime — 
there being yet no cla.ssical tripos — but Ids real 
rank was better marked by the first Chancellor’s 
cl^sical medal. In October he was elected to a 
Trinity fellowship, and next spent about a year on 
the Continent, making fast friendship with Bunsen 
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funclory nalun; of the. leli^^imis edu<‘atioii tluU. e.x- 
isteil, and exprc'-sed tlie belief tliat compulsory 
cbapi'l services w<‘rc ‘ a bindrance and not a lielji to 
tlie religious life.’ The Master of the College, Dr 
Chr. ’Wordsworth, now called on him to resign the 
a.sRistaiit-tutorshii), which he did at once, though 
under protest. Almost immediately he was pre- 
sented by Lord Brougham to the quiet Yorksidre 
living of Kirby- Underdale. Here lie wrote for 
Lardneys Cyclopasdia his H f story of Greere (8 vols. 
18.35-47 ; improved ed. 1847-5‘2). In 1840 Lord 
Melboiiine raised Thirl wall to the see of St David’s, 
and within six months thereafter he preached in 
perfect AVelsh. For thirty-four years he laboured 
with tiic utmost diligence in his diocese, building 
churches, parsonages, and schools, and augment- 
ing poor livings (t<> the extent of £30,000 from 
his own pocket) ; and, though lie wrote no great 
w'ork, his eleven Charges remain an end tiring 
monument of breadth of view and soundness of 
judgment in reference to all ecclesiastical contro- 
versies of one generation. His Primary Charge 
(1840) wa.s a eatholic-sjiirited apology for tlie 
Tractarian party then being vehemently charged 
against by almost every bishop and archdeacon in 
England. In later days (Charges of 1866 ami 1872) 
he mmlified greatly liis approval of tlie spirit that 
animated the new party, but his grave warning.s 
and protests again.st their Konianising tendeiicie.s 
rise cbaracteristicallv into a serenely jmlicial 
region far above the heated and vulgar atmos])beie 
of polemical debate. Thirl wall joineil in tlie en- 
cyclical letter censuring Essays and lieviews^ but 
was €>ne of the four bisluqjs who refused to inliibit 
Bishop Colenso. Ho supported the Maynootli 
grant, the admission of Jews to parliament, and 
alone amongst the bishops voted for the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Cliurcli, although he would 
liave preferred to see a measure of concurrent 
endowment. He was aiipoiiited chairman of the 
Old Testament Bevision Committee, and re-signed 
his see in May 1874, retiring to Bath, where he 
died, July 27, 1875. 

Thirlwall’s massive undei*standing, vast learn- 
ing, and fundamental breadth and faiiTiess of niiml 
were a comhination of enormous value to the 
Church of England ; and no words of ejiitaph 
could have been found better than those inscribed 
on the granite slab over his grave in Westminster 
Abbey, w’here he sleeps side by side with his 
brother-historian Grote : ‘ Cor sapiens et intolligens 
ad discernendum judicium. ’ He never married, hut 
lived throughout life in the midst of his nephews 
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and Llieir chiMreii, and Ids love for cats rivalled 
Southey a. And few men liave left a more pleasing 
though unconseioua monument of nohle character 
tliari the ]»eaiitifiil series of letters to a young lady 
— the Letters to a Friend, edited by Dean Stanley 
in ISSl. 

His Jieninin.% LHcrartt and Theologira.1, fill thns' 
voliimos (vols. i. and ii. Char/'eii, 1877; voJ. iii. Essays, 
Speuches, Sermons, 1H78), edited by Deair. (Bishop) 
Perowne. The Lvlters, Literary and Thcotmjical , were 
edited by Dean Perownc and the Kcv. Lewis Stokes in 
1881, See the Fdinhnnjh Review for April 1876. 

TIlirsk, a town in the North Riding of York- 
shire, in the Vale of AIowl>ray, on t)je Ctwl Reck, 
an alHueut of tlie Swale, ‘23 miles NNW. of York. 
It has a line IVrpendicular church, ami carries on 
manufactures of agricultural implements and 
sa<ldlery. Tldrsk returned two nienibers to itarlia- 
inent till 1S3‘2, and the!i one till 1885. Pop. 31<>4. 
See W. (irfiiiige, The V(de of Mowbray 

Thirst is a well-known sensation, resulting from 
a peculiar state of the system, hut esj^ecially of the 
mucous membrane of the fauces, usually cause<l by 
an insufficient supjdy of Iiqui<l. Tn cases of extreme 
thirst there is a ])eculiar sense of clamminess in the 
mouth ami pharynx, which, with the othei* dis- 
agreeable feelings, is almost immediately relieved 
by the introduction of liquid into the stomach, 
where it is absorbed by the veins. That the thirst 
is relieved by the absorption of tin* fluid, and not 
by its action as it passes over the mneons mem- 
brane, which seems to sutler most, is proved by the 
facts ( I ) that injection of liquids into the stomach 
through a tube (in cases of wounded oesophagns), 
and (2) the injection of thin fluids, as water, into 
the blood, remove the sensation of thirst. An ex- 


cessive thii-st is often an impoi-tant morbid symp- 
tom. It may arise from two veiy opposite condi- 
tions — one a condition of excitement, and the other 
of depression. Whenever tlie blood is in a state 
requiring dilution, and is too stimulating, os in 
fevere and inflammations, there is thii*st ; and, 
again, in cases of excessive secretion and exhaus- 
tion, as for example in cholera and in the two 
forms of diabetes, there is great thirst, which some- 
times also attends the lowest stages of prostration 
in malignant diseases. When tliere is a gieat loss 
of the watery portion of the blood by profuse per- 
spiration, caused not disease, but by bard 
bodily exercise in a hot atmosphere, as in tlie case 
of coal-wliippei-s, mowere and reapers, &c., there is 
always great thirst, and from two to four gallons 
of beer or cider a day may, in these cases, be 
taken with apparent impunity. Cold tea, without 
milk or sugar, is the most satisf^dng drink under 
these circumstances. Independently of disease, 
gi*eat thirst may be induced by the use of salted 
meat or lisli, highly-peppered cunies, and other 
stimulating dishes, the ingestion of malt liquors 
drugged with salt and more pernicious matters, or 
of gill strengthened with sulphuric acid, &c. 

Thirty-nine Articles. See Articles. 
Thirty Years’ War, a war or rather an 
uninterrupted succession of wars (1618-48) in 
Germany, in wiiich Austria, mast of the Catholic 
princes of Germany, and Spain were engaged on 
the one side throughout, out against diflereiit 
antagonists. Tiiis long-continued stiife had its 
origin in the quan-els between the Catholics and 
Protestants of Germany, and few wars in modern 
times have caused more slaughter, misery, ruin, 
and demoralisation. Tlie severe tueasni^ taken I 
' by the emperor, the head of the Catholic party, j 
a^imt the Protestanta* religion led aJso to res trie- [ i 
tiona m their civil rights : and it was to m’otect i 
their political as well as their religions liberties I i 
that tue Protestants foi*med a miioa in 1608. Tlie > i 
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rival union of the Catholic powei-s followed in IfiOfl. 

(1) Uuhemian IPor { lGIS-20). The willidnivval of 
conc^essious to the Protestantis of Bohemia by tli<‘ 
Em|»cror Rudolf IT. J<?d to on insiirn'ctiou in 
Prague ami tlic election of V'redcrick V., the 
Elector Palatine, as king of Bohemia (Kili)); and 
CWnt Tliuru repeatedly routed the impt‘iial troops. 
But on 8th November 10‘20 a well apiK)inU«l arniy 
of 30,000, under Duke Maximilian of ' Bavaria, 
totally routed J^'rederick s motley array at Weisscn- 
bt‘rg near Prague, while an army of Sjianiards 
under Spinola ravaged the Lower l;if iiiate. 
'riie Bohemians were now subjected to the most 
frightful tyranny and pers€K*ut ion. 

(2) JTar of the Vnlutinaic ( lfl‘21 24). But the 
indomitahlo ])ertinacily ami ex<*ellent Iea<Ier.sliip of 
(Niiint Mansfehl and CMuistiaii of Brunswi< k, two 
famous partisan leadei-s, wlio ravaged the Icni 
lories of the (■atholic league, di»l much to efjua.li-'C 
the success of tlie aiiLagonistic parties. Here the 
war might have (‘iidcd ; hut the fearful tyranny of 
Eerdinand over all the I’roteslants in his iloininions 
(Hungary e.\c(‘pted) drove them to despair, and 
tlie war advanced to its tliird phase. 

(3) Danish Faxon llVcr ( 1624-30). Christian IV^. 
of Denmark, smarting under some injuries inflicted 
on him by the emperor, and aided by a British 
subsidy, came to the aid of his Cennan co religion- 
ists ill 1024, and, being joined by Maiisfeld and 
Christian of Brnnswudv, advanced into Lower 
Saxony. But when, by the aid of Wallenstein, 
a powerful army had lK*en obtained, and the 
leagucre under Tilly, in co-operation with it, had 
marched northwards, the rout of the Danes by 
Tilly at Lutter, and of Mansfeld by Walleueteia 
at Dessau, again prostrated the Protestants* hopes 


at Dessau, again prostrated the Protestants* hopes 
in the dust ; yet a gleam of comfort w»as obtained 
l’ ftom the victorious mid of Mansfeld through 
Silesia, Moravia, and Hungary. The combined 
Q imperialists and leaguers meantime had overrun 
North Germany and continental Denmark, and 
I ultimately com 2 >elled King Christian to conclude 
.* the humiliating peace of Liibeck. 

^ ( 4 ) Swedish- German War ( 1 630-,36 ). Ferdinand , 

not content with a still more rigorous treatment 
j of the Protestants, and the promulgation of the 
3 Jtestitntion Edict, which seriously offended even 
the Catholics, stirred up Poland against Sweden, 
j and insulted Girstaviis Adolphus ; and the war 
j entered its fourth stage on the landing of the 
j Swedes at Usedom Mune 1630), and their conquest 
j of Pomerania and Mccklenhurg. Gustavus in- 
j duced the Elector of Brandenburg to aid him ; and 
J though unable to save Magdeburg, he marched 
. to join the Saxons, . com ]detely routed Tilly at 
Breitcnfeld (1631), victoriously travomed the 
[ Main and Rhine valleys, again routed Tilly on 
. tlie Lech (1632), and "entered Munich. By the 
j judicious strategy of Wallenstein he was how- 
^ ever compelled to retire on Saxony, where he 
gained the great victory of Liitzen (1632) ; but his 
death there, depriving the Protestants of the only 
man wlio conlu force the confederate powers to 
i preserve unity of action, >vafi a severe blow to their 
1 cause ; though the genius and indefatigable zeal 
\ of Ills chancellor, Oxenstierna, and the brilliant 
i talents of the Swedish geflerals, preserved the 
r advantages they had gained, till the crashing 
I defeat of Bernaixl of Weimar at Nordlingen (1634) 
again restored to the emperor a preponderating 
influence in Germany. Saxony now made peace at 
Pragne ( 1636 ). 

(6) Swedish- French War (1636-48). Final sne- 
/ cess DOW appeared to demand only aoe more 
I strenuous effort on the part of Austria ; bmt Oxea- 
stierna, resolved to pr^rve to Sweden her Ger- 
' man acquisitieas, propitiated RicheHeu (q.v.i) by 
I'esigning to him the cfirection of the war ; eoid the 
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conllict advano'Ml into iu linal juxi jno^'t. r\ teudfd 
jdiase. Tlje t*iij)K‘roi\ ilJicfi witL /'u* I ,ij| luM-aa^?, 
now also a^saih'd ’diiiau;li lii- all.N . Sjuiiii, \\lu» 
wis alia'dicti on lu r ■ u in tin* XrilnM* 

lauds, ;uid in Italy; ' iiiii •! t .f ^V<d^nal , liaUtin:; 
iit<kM»t!U(leiil I,\ , oj>|n>.-. i <Ii*‘ l.-a-u.’is; tln‘ 

Swodavj uiid«‘i‘ Ilatn-K .(■!() \o](l) ( u-nn.oiy, and l\v 
fM^unnifc llyini,^ jiiarrh s piio Silesia a,nd Kolianiia 
<!i->t rai ted ilndr o)»]im miU, ainl |»i -n tMih d llcnn, 
att('r tladr surf*i*-.,c , u.-a hulv*- I'.Mnanl, ir<iin pro- 
I't'cdiny, uiUj lla* irtv -ion oi Iommi'o. 'I'lit* L’0*a? 
\i«-lojyor il.i'nn on*-) : 'j«> \ ii-^i ri.i fi-- .ad ^a,\oii'^ a.l 
WitNlorlv (lillldi rt'-i ii'd lo Surdm iIm* vitMi.i s 
wrnatli; and fioiii liii ! imo, » uiidi‘r'!’(*r- 

t('ii^(djn and Iv^ni^j, • m.' i k, liia S\\ ad‘*s v\ »m«* alu \ 
>.n«-cf'-'vj'uk jiddin/i: a . mid \ictniy ol I ooii *‘11 tt-id 
( idl'J) and ona ai .la- kaa fllilo) (o t'lM-li- alri-a.|\- 
li^'t ol -ui'i’i '.- !■ and (•an \ini.' dnva^l al iun 
;ui<i rnin «*V( n lo (]i,' ,i;al*‘s oi’ \d<Mi]ia„ On Hm‘ 
Kliine the leauitna at lja<l ;.o‘«‘al. : 

lint tin* Sjt,ini->lj ]n)\\orliad ilnannahlv 

livokt'n in tin* Net !)< t !;ind> !.y ( 'urnU tin' Kr«‘inh 
wen' reinfoiTod on lla; IMiiin*, and under ('undo 
and Tnrenne iuIUmI h;udv the. l«'a;;uoi s llinuivd* t h<.‘ 
Paliitinate ainl Havana, and r«‘vorti;<'d nt Nordlin- 
♦n'li (‘Id An2n''t 1(5 Id) tin* former d('h‘al of iIm* 
Swe^h's Tlie (‘ni|a'ior v\a.> non- da'^oitrd )»y all 
his allie.s except- the hnke of Havaiia, who-^e teni- 
lories were already ino.sily i)i the hands <»f d’urenne 
and \N'ran»vl ; and a eoinliiin'd iinaNjon of Austria 
from tlie west and nortli was on thi jioint of iM.'in.!^ 
executed >vhen, after s<‘Ven yoais of <liph)iuatic 
shulllinj^, the Peace of Westphalia. (r|.v.) put an eud 
to tills terrible struggle. 

Ree the articles on the principal leaders in the struggle, 
especially Oustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein, and 
works there cited; Professor A. W. Ward’s Thirty 
Yravi ir<xr(18C9), 8. R (Jardincr’s Thirty Years^ War 
( 1874) ; and (German works by .Schiller ( Eng. trans. 1846), 
Solti, Barthold, Gindely (Eiig. trans. 2 vols. 1885), &c. 

Thisbe* See Pyramids. 

Thistle {Cardum), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Composita*, .sub-onler Cynaroccpbalii*, 
with spinous leaves, imbricated involucres, and 
heads of flowers, consisting of tubular hei'inaj)h- 
rodite florets alone, very rarely dioecious, stannms 
free, pappus deciduous, the receptacle liaving 
chafly bristles. The flowers are .sometimes large, 
generally purple, rarel y white or y ellowdsli. Recent 
botanists nave divided this genus into two genera 
— the True Thistle (Carduus), in wdiich the uappus 
is composed of simple hairs, and the Plume Thistle 
(Cirsium or Cnicus), in which ilie pappus is 
feathery. The species of both genera are numerous, 
and are found in most of the temperate and cold 
parts of the northern hemisphere, annual, biennial, 
and perennial herbaceous plants of considerable 
size. The Milk Thistle {Carduus marlamis), a 
biennial, native of Britain and other parts of 
Europe, attains a height of 4 to 6 feet, and is 
remarkable for the rnilKy veins of its largo waved 
leaves. ' Its blanched leaves are used in winter 
salads; they may also he used as a boiled vege< 
table, along with the young stalks, and tlie root is 
used as salsify. Th^ plant used to be cultivated. 
The creeping Plume Thistle {Cirsiuyn aroetisej or 
Cnicus arvensis), a species about 1 bo 3 feet high, 
with creeping roots, pmnatitid leaves and numerous 
dioecious flowers, is a very troublesome weed in 
flelds, very common in Britain, and now too com- 
mon, not only in Europe, where it is indigenous, 
bub in America (where it is called Canada Thistle) 
^d other countries to which it has found its way ; 
in Australia the thistle has become a serious plague. 
Cirsium lanceolatum ( the Spear or Bur Thistle) and 
C. pnlmtre, both coninion British plants, are also 
troublesome weeds. Cirsium oUrtsceum is a native 


of iIjc north of Kuropc, Init not of .Hn’iaiii. Tlie 
l»h*-a'd 'riii-f Ic ( ^ hrnrdirf tfs iA LIkj J>liarma- 

CMpo-in'., i'nirus Ihjnrif /i f tis or CirstUin l/VHCthrtum 
iiio.Umii IxtUmisis; l> a nalivt? of the la'vant mid 
of ro'^iaol.liDg i)i }i)<)>onran«‘f* a < 'oiitiiilica, 

w itli yolk.w (loW'M-s Mi\ <‘lop»Ml HI lc:ivcy, and ahoujul- 
11 !:' in a i»n'r- ii kc down ; it- i.^ a ]m)v\ cifiil J/ixa- 
fi\'* Ionic* ri 5 <',i]cino. Tln-l’olion ( ( iiiopor- 

doij j a known li\’ ils rf'<v'placl<‘s 

Iw-itic. d**-nlnloot i.ii~lk*>^, find I'oai'nly ;uid deeply 
lMiin‘vi*onili<*d. 'I'/'o I'-onnioJi <"olton 'riii*'! Ic ( 

I a- i(nt!tih'i)t)y a naiivi* of ijiio]i**, jiiid found in Kng 
j land, l»nt i .jU'jy \Mkl in Scotland- - if, indood, it is a 
; tme n;iti\«' of I.l»a 1 conniiy is m*\'eU vtoy 
; •.■••m*r;t ! ly <■;« I lo.l oy j'ard^'neis and ol(a*» ^ tin* SroU h 
j Tl.!--tb*. '^I’iio naJiona.l enililein <u’ Scotland i.'siml, 

I in .111 prohahililN . any oiio .‘•pori**,-. of ihistk* in par- 
i Ji«‘iil,ir, a-i liotanieallc di-sLiin^nivlnMl ; thoiiLrli tlie 
I Sionilosft Tliistle {(.'hhhs i/fn/fliSj oj Ctr.'iiinn 



Stemless Tliistle [Cuicus acauOs), 


acaule) is in many districts of Scotland so desig- 
nated. The cotton thistle has large elliiitic leaves, 
and a broad ly-w inged stem. The young fleshy root 
and stem are boiletl and eaten. Plants of the genus 
8ilybnm, and of tlie gemi.s Ecliinops, which belongs 
to a very different section of the Conijiositie, are 
often to be seen in flower-gardens, where tliey are 
known as Tliistles. The name is also, generally 
with some addition, very often bestowed upon many 
plants w hich have little resemblance to anj' of the.se, 
except in their spinon.s character. Ccntaurca calci- 
trapa Is the Star Thistle (see Centauhka); the 
.lersey Thistle is Centmirea isnardi; the Fuller’s 
Thistle is Teasel (q.v.) ; Torch Thistle, Melonactus ; 
and the Golden Thistle, Protca scohjmus. And see 
Sow-thistle, Safflower, Bi rdock, iSLc. Among 
American siiecies are the Swamp Thistle {Cnicus 
mtitirus), the Tall Tliistle {C, alHssimus)^ and 
the Mexican Thistle {Cnicus {Erythrolcena) con- 
spicuus). The Carline Thistle has a separate 
article. 

Tlligtlet Order of the, called also the Order 
of St Andrew', is of no very ancient date. The 
earliest knowm mention of the thistle as the 
national badge of Scxitland is in the inventory 
of the effects of James llf., w'ho probably adopted 
it as an appropriate illustration of the royal 
motto, In defence. Thistles occur on the coins or 
James IV., James V., Mary, and James VI. ; and 
on those of the last they are for the first time 
accompanied by the motto, Nemo me impune 
lacesset. A collar of thistles appears on the gold 
bonnet-pieces of James V. of 1539 ; and the royal 
ensigns, os depicted in Sir David Lindsay's armorial 
register of 1542, are surrounded by a collar formed 
entirely of gold tliistles, with an oval badge at- 
tached. Thw collar, however, was a mere device 
until the institution, or, as it is generally but in- 
accurately called, the revival of the order of the 
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Thistle hy James VII. (II. of Kurland ), wiiich Umk 
place on May 29, 1687. Statutes were issued, and 
eight kiiiglits nominated by James ; but the patent 
for the institution of the order never j)asHed tlie 
Great Seal. After falling entirely into abeyance 
during the reign of AVilliani and Mary, the order 



Star, Collar, and St Andrew of the Order of the Thistle. 

was revived by Queen Anne, December 31, 1703, 
and the statutes then issued etill, with some 
changes, govern the order, Jly them the word 
* lacesset* in the motto was altered to * lacesslV 
The number of knights was originally fixed at 
twelve, a number raised by George IV. in 1827 to 
sixteen, at which it now stands. Provision was 
made for a Cliancellor of the Order, but none Iia.s 
ever been appointed ; the other officers of the order 
are the Dean, tlie Secretary, Loi’d Lyon King*of- 
arms, and the Usher of the Green Iiod\ 

Thistlewood Conspiracy* See Cato 
Street CoysmiACV. 

Tliolen, an island in the Netherlands, con- 
stituting part of the province of Zeeland. The 
town of Tliolen has a pop. of 2758. 

ThoUwU^ FitiEDRicu AvciuST, theologian and 
preacher, was horn at Breslau, 30tli March 1799, 
and studied at Breslau and Per Jin. Oriental 
languages first attracted him, and he somewhat 
paradoxically maintained the smieriority of 
Mohammedanism to Christianity. The influence 
of Neander and of a pious nobleman, Von Kott- 
witz (a Moravian Brother), produced a marked 
change in his feelings ; and by 1825 he was a 
champion of that fervid but catholic evangelical 
Christianity to which all his later life, lectures, 
sermons, and published books were a testimony. 

In 1824 he was appointed extra-ordinary professor 
of Oriental Languages at Berlin, as successor to 
De Wette ; in 1826 he was called to Halle os ordi- 
nary professor of Theology ; and tliere, save for a 

J rear and a half ( 1827-28)^ spent by him as chap- 
ain to the Prussian embassy at Rome, where 
Bunsen was ambassador, he spent the rest of his 
lovable and laborious life. At firat he had diffi- 
culties in Hallo, the tone of the universi^ being 
strongly Rationalist, and his colleagues, Gesenius 
and Wegseheider, were distinctly hostile to Tho- 


k luck’s pietism ; but ultimately ho profou/idly 
d infiiUMJcod the whole university in a diroction 
it favourable to devoutnoss, if not to old hisbionetl 
le orthodoxy. And his personal relations with the 
V .stmlents in.stilled (jvangelieal fervour into many 
jr snccessive generations of lheologi<*al studiMits from 
all parts of Germany, from llritain, and froin 
America. Theologically he was not a st’uit lacetl 
orlliotloxist ; he made vtn y considerabb' conoes- 
sions to criticism, and bis line of tliouglit was 
highly eclectic, containing elements from l*i(*tism 
and Moraviaiiism, from Hegel aiul Scblci(*riniir]i(*r, 
but more still from the pectoral Ibeology of Ncajidcr. 
As a writer and commentator Ini was r.itinir 
.migg(*Htive and pregnant than ]n-ofoninl or ex- 
haustive. Of German theologians be is probably 
the 0103 who has been most lit*artily accepted by 
English-Speaking Protestants. He was ta powerful 
jneaeher, ami continued to lecture in spite of 
advancing years and eiif(*ebled health till shortly 
before bis death, lOtli June 1877. 

Jlis earliest important work ia Z>iV Wahre Weihe dts 
Zwfifiers (‘The True (Consecration of the Sceptic,’ piib- 
lislied in reply to Do Wette’s 2'hcodove in 1823, and fre- 
quently republished and translated with titles such as 
Sin and Jledemption and Guido and Julius ) ; others are 
an Anthology of Eastern Mysticism (1825); connneii- 
tarics, which have been some of them translated into 
English two or three times over, on Romans, Jolin’s 
Gospel, The Sermon on the Mount, Hebrews, and 
Psalms; a reply to Strauss; Andachtaatunden (Eng. 
trails. ‘Hours of Christian Devotion,* 1875); some 
volumes of sermons ; miscellaneous essays ; and contri- 
butions to church history — Lutkeriache Thcologen Witten- 
berga (1852), Das Ahademiache lichen dea 17 ten Jahr- 
hunderta (1852-54), and the first part of a Geadtichte 
dea national isniua (1805, never finished). A complete 
• edition of his works (11 vols.) appeared at Gotha in 
1863-72; and ho edited Calvin’s Institutes and some of 
his con)montaric.s. See a sketch by Kfthlor ( 1877 ) ; and 
[ a fuller life by Witte (2 vols. 1884-86). 

Thom. \yiLLlAM, autlior of The Mitherlesa 
Bairn and other poems in the Scottish vernacular, » 
was Ixirn at Aberdeen in 1799, worked as a hand- 
loom weaver there, at Inverurie, and elsewliere, 
and, after a life of much jioverty and distres.s, died 
at Hawkhill nmir Dundee, 28th Kebruary 1848. 
Ills collected poems were fli-st published in 1845 
(new ed., Avith a memoir, Paisley, 1880). 

Tlioilius St, ‘ the doubting apostle ’ (see John, 
xix. 26 29), eslublislied the cliurcli in Parthia, 
according to the oldest tradition, ami was buried 
in Edessa. A later tradition carried him to India. 
See Apockyi*ha. -For Tliomas a Beckefc, see 
j Bkcket; for Thomas a Kem pis, see Kkmjms ; for 
I Tlimnas of (’elano, see Dies 1r.'E ; and for Thomas 
f Aquinas, see Ai^aiNAS. 

TlloniaSf CHRi.STrAN.s of St, or Syrian Cliurcli 
of India, the oldest Clii’intian church in India, 
numbering in 1891 some 400,000 adherents in the 
native states of Cochin and Travancore on the 
Malabar coa.st. The church professes to have been 
planted by St Thomas, but is doubtless an offshoot 
of the Nestorian Church of Persia (in the patri- 
archate of Babylon), transplanted to India about 
the beginning of the 6th century. Founded by 
missionary effort, the Indian Church was probably 
recruited from Persia by the struggles of Christi- 
anity with revived Zoroastrianism and the triumnh 
of Islam. Missionaiies from Rome failed in tlie 
14th century to persuade the Indian Christians to 
accept the authority of Rome ; but the influence 
of Jesuit missionaiies succeeded at the Synod of 
Dianiper (Udianipeiur, 12 miles S£. of Cochin) 
in 1599 in nominally bringing the sectaries into 
the Western Churen. The yoke of Rome was, 
hoAvever, thrown off again in 1063, under the 
leadership of a Syrian Jacobite metropolitan 
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( Jre;j(>i‘ins. i>ii --ioM.'u i‘‘'^ 

<.'st Jlbli;-ln*<l no |MM IHM n1 joln.l .Uv- 
sonsioiis ( )m ni'^rU •' itiiiv <ni<'s 

of ]>ro|M*rjy} li;i.'' Ii.i/I tn !»> aUf'r 

>r.(ls of lil ioo, !“lo|i^ l ||0 

ilin'lciit fliui * li a.-'f-ri is - in«iri)tMi.!<o!«*i* ; n*»t o\ 4‘M 
roroyiiiNiny^ Oo|MM)tlt‘n- no llx' pMiri.in }j (.1 .\ritinc-li. 
lull ioi 1 \ \|>,|., i;iii III lluM)ln'.>\ .'jfl'l 

’I'linii -Mcn‘<l lanyn.i; i- I'lm .-un 

<*nl il»a 1 1 '. Sn-' (i|;iin tnd M. K n‘, 

77/r Si,n'i(n i'/iurth a hn/i t i I SIJ ! 

Thomas. r, l-'w IK I. im:i .•nojj.n-.-r 

^\a> l»orn at M»*i/, .i, . Ain.U'i lsl! !!»• 
llio ronS < (UiM'i \ at < i«- in w inoi* ho ra-inM! 

oir tlio |*n/o f'., }>iat(n j'!.i\iii- in tni- 

liarmnny in ISIUK full ini.- ojiilw'-n Iwd - 
I»y L'aiiiiii.'j t In* ( d an- . I*ji\ foi- mu d«al i tmipu.-vil imi 
in IS.'J'J, Knt'oii* 111* 1, 1(1 n-achrd tin- am* n| iwuulv 
siv 'riioiiia*- hail jMn'liin*(l a (•aiiiala. a 
Iir<litirtn for orrlii’-r i a, aiLil iiummou v pi»'i*i--. for 
j»iaiir>fortn, \ioliM. ami oH-lu 'dia. Ili>v lii.-l 
Ill o|M*ra \v;m wiili Aa/ l)<>nlilr Jh-hrlli in Is.'JT, 
follow by Mititt (1S4,‘I), MSKJ), 1.* ('tud 

( ISID), Isa Snuryr tl unr (ISfiO), Lr ('unim'ttl 

da Vanlsa (ISo.S), Mif/mni (iSWi), llmnlri {1808), 
Frun^oisc da Uitniiti ( 188*2), vvitli innnnierulile 
other operas, ean talas, part-songs, and choral 
sceiias. Thomas was appointed a nieml)er of the 
Institute in 1851, professor of Composition in 1852, 
and. succeeded Auuer as director of the Conserva- 
toire in 1871. A Grand Cross of tlie liCgion of 
Honour (1880), he died 12th Kebruary 1800. 

Thomas, Arthpr Gorin( 1, born near East- 
bourne, 21st November 1851, was educated for the 
civil service, but took up the study of lnu^ic at the 
Paris Conservatoire (1875 -77), ami then for three 
years at the Royal Academy of Music, bomlon, and 
wrote the operas Fsmrmliht (188.‘{) and Xitdeshda 
(1885), the cantata Sitn }rorship)^ai's (1881), and 
many songs, lie committed suicide 22d March 
1892. 

Thomas, GKonuK Hicnkv, an American 
general, was horn in Virginia in 1810, graduated 
at West Point and entered the artillery in 1840, 
gaineil a brevet for gjillfintry against the Indians 
in Florida in 1841, and two others at Monterey 
and lliieiia Vista in 1840-47, and in 1855 00 served 
in Texas as a major of cavalry. In 1801 lie was 
appointoil hrigadier-goneral of volunteers, and sent 
to Kentucky to turn backwoodsiiieii into soldiers ; 
and with them in January 18(52 he wmn the battle 
■of Mill Sjirings. He was raised to major-general 
in Ajiril, and in October received the coiiimand of 
live divisions, forming the centre of Kosecrans’ 
army, w'ith wliicli he saved the liattlc* of Stone 
River (see Murfkeeshorouoh) ; and at Chicka- 
mauga (q.v.) again it was the centre tli.at stood 
linn, and rendered the victory a barren one for the? 
Confederates. In October 1863 Thomas was given 
the command of the Army of tlie (himhcrland, and 
in November led it to the capture of Mission 
Ridge. In 1864 he commamled tlie centre in 
Sheriuan’.s advance on Atlanta, and then was sent 
to oppose Hood in Tennessee ; and there in Decem- 
ber, with troops that he had had to reorganise, he 
Avon the battle of*Njishville, and destroyed the 
last considerable Confederate army in the south- 
west. For this he Avas appointed major-general 
in the United States army, and received the 
thanks of congress. He afterAvards Avas in com- 
mand of the military division of tlie Pacific, and 
died at San Francisco, 28th March 1870. Tliomas 
Avas of a nature kindly, gentle, and singularly 
modest, of unswerving loyalty, and of sterling 
integrity ; a soldier trained in nearly every arm of 
the service, he won and held without an effort the 
confidence of all who served under him. There is 


.1 l.u*‘ \ ;n: lluriju ( and aiiotlier by Copcc 

HuuiJiiandeis ’ scrit.'s ). 

Thomas. <;eotu;k .(omv, liom ni 'Pipperary, 
dn in lijiIiM, fn, in flu* ua,\y in 17*^1, bceaiiio 

;‘i n(‘r'i! (.> tin* I’ugiiin Snniru. and ilid fuats of anus 
; llu* Silihs am! I'luticln ll<* died in ISO‘2. 

; Tlioiiias-l^ilrlirisf l^rorr?>s. Sue Steel. 

I Tlioiiiasilos. Sei* rm.’ia j ADKLiuii \Ns. 

Tlioiiiasilis. ^ 'nin- I f \ \ . a ( Junuan j.liilosojiher 
; ami jii.i'-l. wa-. Imrii .• f la-iji/iy, !-t .lauiiaiy 1055, 
Midied af 1- iniiK foi I on 1 1ll' ( (1()75 7‘i ), and 

let inning lo bi- native town uoninjeina'd lo leetun* 
on Jaw »n a '.( vie jM rteetl\ tii*u Iroin tJie pedantry 
1)1 I lie v.,.lniob.. Ill I0S7, to 1 In* a'-foiii'.liMiuiit of liis 
Latin -jm*,i !. itig eoi lengiie^,, ill* adopti'd th,* (Jennan 
iangnaue.i-. the \ <.*iiicit* ol jii.-. ( \ posit ions, piinlislieil 
lii- prouianiiiM* lor tin* lollowin^ Near in the same 
(onmn*. ami eominunuf'd a.ti ti in'oii v en I ioiial inoiii lily 
jonmal. Jbil llii'. Nvoik and his a.dvaneed vi(.*ws 
j on t lieologii-al -'ulqufts (*M'ited so iniieli o]ipo.si( ion 
■ tlial lie wa*-. loieeil (o leaNe Leipzig, and went first 
to lleilin, ami ai’terwarrls ( lOPO) to Halle, w’herc, 
nmiui tliu jiaironagu of I lie ru andenbiirg court, bis 
I leelures wore the means of esiablisiiing a univer- 
sity, since famous. In this tiniversily Thoniasiiis 
became professor of .Jurisprudence, and hero he 
ilicd, 23d September 1728. It in to his credit that 
he broke aAvay completely from traditional pedan- 
try and mediaival terminology, and introduced 
lietter mcthoils into the scientific treatment of 
various departments of study ; and he honourably 
signalised nimself as a courageous opponent of trial 
for witchcraft and the use of torture. The char- 
acteristic features of Ids mode of thought are con- 
tained in his (rcdanl'cn ynid Erhincnntgcn (3 vols. 
Halle, 1723 *20) and in his Gcschichte dcr Waisheit 
and Thorheit (1693). His specialty Avas interna- 
tional hiAv (/?/.? nfdtirahz) ami ethics. See Avorks 
on him by Taidcn (1805), Dernburg (1865), Wagner 
(1872), ami Nicoladini (Rerlin, 1887). 

Thomas the Rhymer, a name given to the 
earliest poet of S(‘otIarid. The history of his life 
and Avritings is involveil in much obscurity ; but 
it is generally believed that Thomas Kyniour of 
Krcihloiine Avas the person Avho.se poems and pro- 
jdiecies AA'ere extensively knoAvn among the people 
of Scotlaml at an early period. The Riiymer 
derived his territorial appellation from the village 
of Ercildoune (iioav Earlston), in the county of 
Rerwick. The time of his Idrth is unknoAvn ; but 
he ajipoars to ha\'e reached the heiglitof his reputa- 
tion in 1280, Avhen he is said to have predicted the 
(loath of Alexander 111. (c[.\\), as recorded in 
RoAver’s continuation of the Scotichronievn. The 
Fail of Dunbar, having questioned the Rhymer as 
to Avhat kind of Aveather Avas to ho on the morrow, 
Avas aiiHAvered that on that day before noon should 
be the greatest .storm of Avind that cA’er w’^as beard 
in Scotland. Next day toAvards noon, the weather 
being calm, Dunbar expn^ssed a doubt as to the 
truth of the prediction, Avlien the Rhymer said ; 
‘It is not noon yet;' and immediately thereafter 
a messenger arrived Avith the tidings of the king’s 
accidental death at Kinghorn on the previous 
evening. From this and other jirophecies the 
Rhymer became popularly knoAvn as ‘True Thomas,’ 
and was believed to have deriA^ed his skill from 
his intercourse with the Queen of Fairyland. The 
legend bears that he Avas carried otf to Fairyland, 
and after three years’ residence there Avas permitted 
to revisit the earth, but still remaining nound to 
return to his royal mistress Avhen she should 
intimate her pleasure. Accordingly, one day, Avhen 
a hart and hind were seen pacing the street of the 
village, the Rhymer instantly rose and folloAved 
them to the forest, never to return. ( Compare the 
myth of Tanniiauser.) 



THOMASYILLS 


THOMSON 


Thcr eArli«»t historical doownomt referring to pape^ aad in the name kumSM {AikeKmmm* 
Thomas Ryniour of Erctidoiiiipe k a charter of August 1846) to the new mhjwt of study, *fo)k- 
Petrus de Ha^ of Bemersydo, to whidi the lore.’ His published writings by no means suggest 
Rhymer’s name is appended as a witness ; its date the range of the vast stores of out-of-the-way 
is about 1 260*70. Again, in a charter of 1294, knowledj^ which he possessed and was ever ready 
Thomas of Emldoune^ describing himself as ‘son to communicate to others. His books include 
and heir of Thomas Rymour of Ercildoune,’ con- A Collection of Early Prose Bomances (3 vols, 
veys liis lands in the village of Ercildoune to the 1828; enlarged ed. 1858); Lays and Legends of 
Trinity House of Sollra. From this it has been Various Nations yo\e. 1834); Book of the Court 


priory of Fail in Ayrshire, b}' Dr Murray’s con- Hannah Lighifoot, Queen Charlotte^ and Chevalier 
lecture. The Rhymer is also alluded to by If Eon (1867); Human Longevity: its Facts and 
Wynton in his C//ro>i«7c. Booce calls him Tliomas its Fictiojis (1873); besides a translation of Wor- 
Learmont, and the Russian poet Lennon toff claimed saae’s Primeval Antifjiiiities of Denmark (1849), 
him for an ancestor; but there is no contemporary and an edition of Stow\ Survey of l.ondon (1875). 
authority for this surname. ^VIIether Rymour was Thomson, Sik OitARi.KS Wyville, zooionist, 
a family surname or a personui appei ation lienved bom at Borisyae, l.iniitiigow, Mai-cii 6, 1830, 

from his poetical reputation lias al.so been tlis- bail his education at MercliisUm Castle 

cussed, rhe fact that his son, in the charter ^^chool and the university of Edinburgh. Jn 1859 
above referred to, applies the name to hi.s father, jjg began to lecture on botany at Aberdeen, in 1853 
but does not take it himself, seems to favour the j,g appointed to the chair of Natural History 
latter ^ i, ^ i j 1*^ Queen’s (’ollege, Eork, in 1854 of Miiieralogv 


latter view 


I and Geology in Qiioon's (^oiiege, Belfast, and in 
J^din burgh by \\ iiliU^mve jn 1003. ] 870 to that of Natural History in tJie urjiver.sity 

Sir alter Scott (ho also Mr M‘NeiII) believed Edinhiirgli. He eondueted ‘scientific dredging 
‘I'f aHt'ior the famous romance of e.vpeditions in the ami /Wciioi/ic (1808- 
S,,- hecaiise Ins name oconrs alonj; xvilli <59 scieiKilic head of the famous CVio/- 

that of the romance in an ambiguous passage in „f «« 000 


'j'."' ‘"f aHtnor »f tne taiiioiis romance of e.vpedifions in the /.iViti'imy ami /Wciioi/ic (1808- 

because Ins name oconrs along xvilli scieiKilic head of the famous CVio/- 

that of the lomance “’ ”•'> Ze/n/cr voyage of 68,900 niili’sfordeep-seaexplora- 

the poeins of Robert of Bruiiiie(e. l.W8 ). But the (1872 76). He was knighled in 1870 pi-e- 

nmiance is now generally believed to have had a sided over the geographiciil section of the British 
trench origin and to he of earlier date than the Association at Tiiihliii in 1878, and died at Ediii 
time of the Rhymer. The other. poems .attributed burgh, 10th March 1882. His hooks were J7ic 


See The liomances and Prophecies of Thomas of 
Ercildoune f edited by Dr J. A. H. Murray for the Early 


Tliomsony (iEOUCJi*:, song collector cand friend 
of Burns, was born at Limekilns, Fife, about 1759, 


English Text Society (18^); e'ditions of Thomas of and educated at DanfT, but at .seventeen rernoved 
Ercildoune by Aloi.s Brandi (Berlin, 1880); Sir to Edinburgh, whei^ he received a clcrkshii) to 
Tr/5frm, by 'Scott (1801), by KolbingC Heilbronn, 1882), the Board of Trustees. He rose to he piincipal 
by G. P. M'Nc-ill for the Scottish Text Society ( 1886) ; clerk, a post which he held for sixty year.s. In 

and Professor Child’s (part ii. 1^4), 1792 he formed the idea of collecting every ex- 

Thoma.STille, capital of Thomas county, isting Scotch melody, and of giving to the world 

Georgia, 200 iiiiles by rail AVSW. of Savannah, ‘all the line airs both of the plaintive and lively 

with hovs’ and girls’ colleges, foundries, Pop. result appeared in six volumesof Scotch 


Georgia, 200 miles by rail AVSW. of Savai 
with boys’ and girls’ colleges, foundries, Ike. 
(1880) 2555 ; (1900 ) 5;k22. 

Thoniist;^* See Aquinas. 

Thonip.son9 Benjamin. See Rumford. 


songs, followed ])y two of Irish songs, and three of 
Welsh iiielodic;s. A large imniher of well-known 
authors were engaged to supply woids to the 
melodies— -among them Thomas Campbell, Professor 


Thompson, Elizabeth. See Butler, p. 584. Smyth, Sir Walter Scott, and Joanna Baillie— 

Thompson, "William TIepwouth, Master of tl'c niost piolilic writer was the imet Burns. 
Trinity, was born at York in 1810, studied at who contributed over 120 songs to the collection. 
Trinity College, (Cambridge, became regius professor Besi<les the pianoforte accompaniment, according 
of Greek in*lS.’'>3, and in 1866 succeeded Whewell to Thomson’s arrangement, each song was to have 
as master of his college. A brilliant classical prelude and coda, with accompaniments for 
scholar and a profound student of Greek philo- violin, flute, and violoncello. For this i)ortioii of 
sophy, he projected a great edition of Plato, but magnum opus Thomson secured the services of 
accomplished only the Pherdrus and Gorgias, so Pleyel, Kozeluch, Haydn, Beetlioveii (who received 
tliat, though by Ills teaching he left an enduring •i'SSO for liis share of the\york), Mozart, Weber, 
mark on Cambridge scholarship, he is chiefly Hummel, Hogarth, and Bishop. Their coniposi- 
remembered by a few incomparable sarcasms, lions were pronounced by the Affinft/nT/A /Jceicw 
He died 1st October 1880. lo be wholly unrivalled for originality and beauty. 

ThoilIH, William John, a gonial and accom- The first volume was published three years after 
plislied antiquary and bibliographer, was born in the death of Liirns. Thomsoii died at Leith in 
Westminster, 16th November 1803, and began life See the autobiograpliieal 

as a clerk in the Chelsea Hospital. After twenty sketch in Ihe Land of Burns (1840). 


yeai-s of service there he was attached as a clerk to Thomf^Oll, James (1700 -48), poet, was one of 
the House of Lords, and was appointed its deputy- the nine children of the parish minister of Ednam, 
librarian in 1863, a post wlncb he resigned from old Roxburghshire, where he was born 11th l^eptemher 
age in 1882. He died in London, August 15, 1885. 1700. He was educated first at Jedburgh, and 

Thoms was elected F.S.A. in 1838, was secretai-y then at the university of Edinburgh, udiere he 
of the Camden Society from 1838 till 1873, founder studied for the church. From his earliest years he 
of Notes and Queries (1849), and its editor down to had written poetry, though he is said to have, with 
1872. His happiness in hitting on names is illus- uncommon discretion, regularly burned his juvenile 
trated in the name and motto of this famous little efforts. Soon after his father’s death, deserting 




««»«*«» tb, tirnam ai«toMrt Muad* W Um ttM iw SiWi* 

little <<Bon*y b«t mtKih .nSoMi- praniinMit ia liis venm. H« was not witfaiKt e 
wexffti ^ WhprB he live«i a# Krat n net qiuiinl if MMsietniieB coarse Itiunonr. Heliaakmf 

Imt in 1736 he b^fiui with iVtmUr Ifkti p a as ag e n of eteaaing m»My^ though the exquieite 


liu poem on the Sewiom, The co|iy- note in hie ifeeeription of the Hebmles, ‘ placet! far 
rteht brouglit him only thix»e giiinoas, Iwt Lord amid the melanclioly main/ i« but rarely hoard. 
WilmuBffton, tawhofii it dedicated^ fulhlled the His thought is usually conventional and common^ 
ex'pecteai duty oi a ^tron by presenting him with place. No real feeling pulsates through his verse, 
twenty guineas. The pieoe was imnieuiately sue- Heis verbose and straggling lieyoml endurance. His 
eessful, and Thomson's place as a poet was assured, best ^yoTk is i)ri>fe»iredly hosed on and full of echoes 
Sumiiwr and <7 followed in the next two years, of Spenser; but that only reniinils us bow far the 
UIa© second of these is inscribed t<j the Countess of CaJtiie of Tudolevce i« l>elow the Fnvm fhnzpit 


Hertford, who invited the author to her rountn-' 


of Tudolevce i« l>elow the Fuvry f^tncpii. 


~~ VC^F\ 1 r r" ■y"*,*.*'**’ , ^ho Lives by Dr Johnson, Cillillan, juxl ^V. M. 

seat to hear her vei-sos aii.l assist tier stn.lies, i{„ss^tti ; and U.„u Moivl, ./«,«„ ■ tia V; 

Johnson records that he took more dehgiit 111 car- r/ fFacrcis 


oiising with Lord Hertford and liis f» iends,’ and that 


ilrS w‘" co»stsimMieeeye<slin;,dy hidYiim j '03." 

In ly.lO Autidiin compleled the Spksoos. It was ! \ n..i. ivi o»,j .. i., .. i ; i i 

. II "ii 1 • * 11 . 1 I 1*1 . .’OxcMuhei eilui'ated in iuj oiohaii {i.'S luiii, 

puIdisJied with 1ns collecti^d Morks, w hu h now .. i.,.,.,, i.,. ; i .muu , 

» I 1 , „ ,1 .t .■ -• I . wiiolo iioMas iiaiiioo lor s(m vjco as an arnj\ >clino- 

IXK^lMtXkHX l\ FoPOi OH ihe Dvotli nf >in' J.Sftftr. F PiCffJO. ! - I.i.t 1, 1.; t..;. !►. ii i ' 


and Britannia (17*27), a lirade against Spains 
interference with Kii.i,disli eoininorce, and a eulogy 
of b'reilerick, l*i ine(» of Wales, then in opposition to 
the court. In 17*20 iii.s tr;iged\ of >s’o^y )n>ni.\ha \\ as 
j>ro<Iiiccd. The ainlienee ^^as niniHMons and 


in:isl<*r : Init through hir, triend liradlaiigh t<j.\.)lie 
lM-<‘aiiie I'loni ISOO oin\ aids a eoni j ilniloj- to the 
i\((tnntf(/ F.rfanju/\, ill \\ liifh iMan\ (jf Jiis sonihie, 
p' weilul, and sonorims ])oetu^ - iiudiiding ‘ I’he City 
ot I >rf‘a<itiil Night ’( LS71 ) - iii '-t ajipeai ed. In JS()‘2 


j>ro<Iiiccd. The aiulienee ^^as niniHMons and |i<M*-»nie m l i u Vl m I- . ]■ *• /< \ * 

iphmdid, Imt ‘nobody nnus mueh alb-ePd.’ One , "i 

1*. .1.1 V i;. Ill U ‘'i -I 1 1 unning agent; \\as v ar-r-oi re^-poiidfii I willi ili 

lurUess liii... 'O S»l>h.gi^hu, N.,,h..ni. la (), ,s |,v„n.(s; ai.,1 iVoin IST,') (o tlie end .,f his lile 
flUll reinemherecl for the fainoiisj.aiods , ‘ O Je.nn.y | f.„. Iivelilioo.1 laiyelv .... .-..nn il.nlions f., , 


Thom.son, Jiiinmy Thomson O,’ wliieh, repeated 
by everybody, kilhid what little life there wa.s in 
the jiieco. His otln?r tiagedies w(‘ie AyainPnnwn 
(1738), Fdward and Flvonora ( 1739), Tanvn d and 


penoeu inr I j\ etilioou laigely on eoiiii ihnlion's to a 
inoiitlily published by a toliaecnii ist linn. Alllieleil 
in body' and ]>i ofoundly gbiouiy in mind, he Mill'ered 
stwely from the seducdioiis buiii of nan'oiics and 
stimulants; and he <lied in the I ni\< i^iiv (’«dle"e 


sW67a«W« ( g.., . 111 . whudi t.ara.y and Mrs I ..j,| |,^^o yy„. ,;t., ,.f ' t )n 

Clhber played the principal pails , iind (.o/vo/onnv , .y/ /„ L a 1 l/ in 

produced gtor his dealh to pay his dehU and ai.l , isso, p.-aised hv the .'litics :,nd ica.l hv the i.nhli.- : 
Ins sisters). In I,. HI ( h.misou was cU.meu to „„,i f„ll„Wc.l hv Vo,,. -, ,sY,ov,, ‘ b uiul 

accompany Charles lalhot, son ol I.ord ( hamcllor y-/, /Vo„i //„• y,!,- (Issi, will, 
riilhot, on the conveutioiia continental t,,iir, memoir hv Ii, •it ram IIoIh.II I. and o 

then a necessary part of the cUn;, gum of a (,ss.->|. ThoinMm's prssimKn, was noi avndeini,-, 
yoiiuf; umn. of quality. 1 he trave lers visited |,„f t|„. ; 


France, Switzerland, and Italy, and something 
at least of tli<3 improvement in the poet’s later 


hiilly gloomy soul ; his monoiononsly nielaiieholy 
verses, not seldom ((‘diou.vly ve}lM»c, are ooi^asioil 
all.v N.iriod by a hur.st of sarcasm or u, brief 


work may he ascnljed o the fresh iimiressions | sarcasm or u, brief 

receiveil on thi.s deliglitfii journey. On his ivlurn j preteriialural brightnc.ss. Ho wrote under 

Lord Talbot gave hiiu the sinecure oflice of Sec- , ( 1 ^,, ,,soudonvm ‘ Dvsshe \ anoIis’ (often repre- 


retary of Hriefs, hut lir-st the s<jii and then the 
father died, and a new favourite got the appoint- 
ment. He wu,s not long de.stitute. The [loem of 
Liberty (173‘2), inspired by his travels, was de<li- 
cated to the Prince of Wale.s, who was i!itlu<!i*d by 
Lyttletoii to see Thomson. The result of the 
interview was a pension of £100 a year. He after- 
wards obtained the apnointment of surveyor-general 


llie p.seudonym ‘Jsysshe \ anolis (olteii repiv- 
? son and then the .sented only by ilir? initials li. V’.t, Jlf/s.sbc being in 
ite got the appoint- ! of" Shelley and Vanolis tlie acrostic of 

tnte, Ihe [loem ot J»7ovaIis. 

Sot! the Life by Salt ( 1 8811 ) ; tho c«litiim of the jioeiiis 
rpi '' 1 , f ii" ^*5^ *'• l^^hell (1811y); and tho Bioi/rajihirut nad Criticttl 

The result of the .sYcdnji {1800). 


of the Leeward Islands. j\ ufiuit^ om wnai* -n ^ *4 i •' i • * 1 . * r i • • i 

there was to be done, and Thomson pocketed £301) P»'»y «» Ayi-shire, and m snite of his wishes to 

a yeaa-. In 1740 the iVasqne of Alfred was pro- •>« artist, was ti allied U) follow the sacieil pro- 
duced at Cliirden before the Prince and Princess of fession of his fathei and (.tandfalhei. He com 
Wales. It contains the song Hale BriUmnia, still, tl'oological studies in Kdiiilnirgh, Ukuig 

for want of a better, the popular patriotic ode. «*",'« I'O'vever, from Isasmytli, the painter, 

Thomson’s last yea« were spent at Richmoml, and ui 18()0 bec.yne his fiUher .s succcs.sor at Dailly. 
where English s^nery is seen at its best. Here *" the pansh.of 


A deputy did Mdiat work 


Tlioiiison* John, minister of Duddingston and 
landscape-painter, was born Ist Seiiteinber 1778 at 

.4 1-i *r I • Z..\ 


where English scenery is seen at its best. Here 
lie finished liis finest work, 77ie Castle o f I ndolenee. 


Duddingston near Edinburgh, where, along with 


lie finished his finest work, 7 /AC ^ 

It was publisheil May 1748. He died on 27th *''« faithful performances of parochia duties, he 
August following. As a man he was kindly, easy, found time to paint the large senes of landscapes 
gay, indolent, and of a rare modesty. No wonder }» 'irtuo of which he rail ks amongst the best, as 
fie iras nniv^lly popular. Stan/A Ixviii. Canto be was the first of Scottish land^apists. His sty le, 
1 (‘written by a filead of the author ’-Lord Miouffhclmracteristic reflects the influence of 

Lyttleton) ot his last work pictures him as ‘more i v AV i nif-'i 

lA.f. r.liAB hnrrl hosAAnis.’ As ‘ void of envv. imile. and Cct, 1840. See a monograph by , Haird ( ISdo). 


fat than bard bc9eeDi»/ as * void of envy, guile, and 
lust ol gain/ as all 


h«"areteM Edinburgh University, and went as geologist wiUi 

Uere quaff 'd encircled with the jnyouH ttal^ the Rwal Geographical Society s expedition to 

Oft lamsiuins sage : hia ditty Hweet, Lake Tanganyika under Keith Johnston in 1878. 

He loathed much to write, nor cared to repeat tbssiih of his cllief on the coast (1879), 

TbovnMn's poems bear traces of minute and aecur- Thomson took the command of the expedition, amj 
ate obsearvations of nadiure at first hand. His im- carried it out with ^eat success, rut at the head 
pressions weie received early, for it is the rustic of another expeditKUi of the society in 1882, he 


TkoniSOlhy Joseph, traveller, was born at 
Thornhill in Dumfriesshire in 1858, studied at 



184 


THOMSON 


THORBAU 


passed through the Masai country, visited Mount under tlie title Mathenuitical and Physical Papers 
Kenia, Lakes Naivasha and Daringo, and Mount (voliS. i.-iii. 1882~90), besides Popular Lectures 
Ligonyi. In the service of the National Afiican (3 vols. 1889-94). He is joint author with Pro- 
Company he made an eminently successful journey fessor Taib of A Treatise on Natural Philoaophy 
on tlie Niger and to Sokoto. For the Geographical (vol. i. 1867; 2d ed. in two parts, 1879), a work 
Society he explored southern Morocco, and for a which, though never completed, has had an incal- 
company he made a journey in South Africa. He culable influence on the progress of physical science, 
dioil, after a long illness, 2d August 1895. See the He was president of the British Associathvn (1871), 
biography by his brother ( 1896 J. Among his Avorks of the Koynl Society of London (1890-95), and of 
are To the Central African Lakes and if<^c^‘(1881) ; the Royal Society of Edinburgh, ami is a member 
Through Masai Land (1885); Ulu^ an African of the Institute of France and of the Berlin Aca- 
Romance (with a collaborator, 1888); Travels in demv, and of British. French. Prussian, and other 


the Atlas ( 1889) ; and Lile of Mungo Park ( 1891 ). 

Thomsoily William, Archbishop of York, Avas 
born 11th February 1819, and studied at Shrews* 
bury and Queen’s College, Oxford. After holding 
various cures and acting as college tutor, he Avas in 
1845 elected provost of his college. In 1861 he 
became Bishop of Gloucester ami Bristol, and in 
1862 Archbishop of York. The best known of the 
works of this judicious ami liherah winded prelate 
is his Outline of the Laws of Thought ( 1848), Avhich , 
Avas followed by several colleelions of sermons ami 
papers. He died on Christmas Day 1890. See the 
Qiiurlcrfg Review for April 1892. 

TI101118OII9 William (Lord Kelvin), one of the 
most brilliant natural philosophers of the 19tli 
century, av.os horn in Belfast in June 1824. At 
Cambridge he highly distinguished himself as an 
original thinker even in his undergraduate days. 
He was second Avrangler and lirst Smith’s prize- 
man of 1845, ami shortly after Avas elected to a 
fellowship in St Peter’s (.'ollege. In 1846 he 
became professor of Natural Philoso[)hy in the 
university of GlasgoAA', Avhere his father liad been 

f nofessor of mathematics. All his niinicroiis Avritings 
lave the stamp of originality in a marked degree. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of his earlier papers, 
published in 1842, is the one in Avhich ho solves 
ny an analogy derived from the conduction of heat 
important problems in electrostatics. To bim also 
we owe the solution of the problem of the trans- 
mission of electric currents in submarine cables. 

It Avas in this connection that he fii*st came 
prominently before the public, for it Avas largely 
through his refined researches that tlie Atlantic 
cable Avas so soon a realised idea. On the successful 
completion of the cable in 1866 he Avas knighted. 

In 1892 he Avas created a peer Avith the title of 
Lord Kelvin. As an inventor of accurate and 
delicate scientific instruments Lord Kelvin is facile 
princeps. His electrometers of various design — 
absolute, portable, (piadraiit, «S:c. — tMiibody tlie per- 
fection of mechanical and geometrical adjustment. 
More recently be has constructed iimpere-metei*s, 
volt-meters, and Avatt-ineters, suitable alike f<»r 
the electrical Avorksbop and laboratory. His 
sounding apparatus and Compass (q.v.) have been 
adopted l>y the Admiralty and the principal mercan- 
tile lines. In pure science Lord Kelvin bos done 
iticomparable work. Specially may be mentioned 
his thermodynamic researches from 1848 onAvards, 
including the doctrine of the dissipation or degra- 
dation of Energy (q.v.) ; bis magnetic and electric 
discoveries, including general theorems of great 
value and the beautiful method of electric images, 
Avhich has proved such a pOAver in all similar in- 
vestigations ; and bisAvork in hydrodynamics, more 
especially in Avave- motion and in vortex-motion. 
Basing upon the phenomena of gyrostatic motion 
(see Ga'roscope) he has imagined a kinetic theory 
of inertia of high interest; and his dynamical 
theory of dispei*sion, and indeed all his vicAvs on 
the nature of the Etlicr (q.v.) are full of 8uggesti\'e- 
ness. In 1872 his electrostatic and magnetic papers 
were reprinted in collected form (2d ed. 1884); 
and his other papers have been similarly published 


orders. lie resigned his professorship after holding 
it for lifty-tliree years. 

James Thomsox, LL.H., F.R.S., elder brother of 
Lord Kelvin, .succeeded Rankine in 1872 as pro- 
fessor of Engineering in the uni\ ersity of (BasgOAv. 
He retired in 1889, anti died May 8, 1892. He 
was an authority on hydraulics, and invented the 
inAvanI flow vortex turbine. In pure science he 
is best known as tiie discoverer of the effect of 
pressure u]»on the freezing-point of Avnter. His 
various papers on elastic fatigue, on under-currents, 
on tratle-Avinds, and other subjects are all marked 
by a distinct originality of treatment. 

Thor, the god of thunder, Avas the son of Odin 
and Earth (Yord); his Avife \\'as Sif. His jialace, 
supported on 540 pillars, Avas called Thrudvang. 
Tliunder Avas caused by the rolling of his chariot. 
He AA^as in the vigour of youth, Iiad a red beard, 
and Avas the strongest of all gods and men ; the 
gods even called in his assistance Avhen they were 
in straits. He was in particular a terror to the 
Giants (q.v.), Avith Avhom he Avas perpetually at 
strife, and Avliom he struck down with his hammer 
Mjolner, Avhich had the prom?rty of returning to his 
hand after being hurled. The name of Thor was 
Avide-spread ; the Anglo-Saxons worshixjped him as 
Thunar, the High (barmans as Donar. As rude 
force is the predominating element in Thor, the 
humorous element of the Scandinavian belief 
attaches to him. Thus the giants often blinded 
him by magic, and made fun of him ; yet he always 
shows his extraordinary strength in these cases, 
and in the long run his c)2)ponents are invariably 
overcome by the hammer. Thursday is so called 
from Thor ; and the name survives in numerous 
names of places (Thiinderfield in Surrey ; Thunders- 
ley in Essex; Thurso), and also in personal 
names (Thurhiirn; in fScand. Thorhiorn, ‘sou of 
Tlior’). See Scandinavian Mythology. 
Thoracic Duct. Sec Lymphatics. 

Thorax. See Chest. 

Thoreaiiy Henry David, a NeAv England 
author, horn in Concord, Massachusetts, July 12, 
1817, and died there May 6, 1862. copyright i802 in u.s. 
Concord is a jiretty rural village by j. b Lippiucott 
about 20 miles NW. of Boston, Company, 
and is noted as having been the home of Emerson, 
the Alcotts, HaAvtliorne, and Tlioreau, the latter, 
hoAvever, being the only one of the grouj) born 
there. Tlioreaii’s father, John Thoreau, Avas of 
French extraction. He Avas a merchant in Boston, 
and finally a lead-pencil maker in a small way in 
Concord, Avhere ho died in 1859. He is desciibed 
as a small, deaf, and unobtrusive man, plainly 
clad, and niinding his OAAm business ; veiy much in 
contrast with his Avife, Avho was not small, nor 
unobtrusive, and Avho did not ahvays succeed in 
confining her attention to her own business. Henry 
was the third of four children — John, Helen, Henrv, 
and Sophia— all people of character and mark. 
‘To meet one of the Thoreaua,* says Mr Sanborn, 
the biographer of Henry, ‘ Avas not the same as to 
encounter any other person Avho might cross your 
ath.' Helen and John were both teachers, and 
ied comparatively young. Helen Avas evidently a 
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(Ine nature. It wae part of her earning^ as teacher 
that helped to pay Henry’s expenses at Harvard 
College, where he was graduateu in 1837. 

Henry did not distin^^niish himself in college. In 
his senior year he is said to have ‘ lost rank with 
his instructors by liLs indiireience to the ordinary 
college motives for study.’ After graduating he 
became 9 , teacher, and was for a Lime emi^loyetl in 
the academy at Concord where lie had been a pupil. 
He seems to have begun his career as a lecturer 
when about twenty-one y(*ai‘s of first appear- 
ing before the lyceum of Ids native \ ilhage. He 
soon gave up teaching, and joined ids lather in 
making lead-[»eueils. Jiut to this employ nient he 
did not stick. Having mastered the .arr, KiinTson 
says, he ha<l no further inter<*.st in it. H^• piolial>ly ! 
began his walks ami studi**^ of naiure as th<‘s»Tions j 
ociMipat ion of Ids life about this time i.«*. in ' 
18,‘38 or IS.'iO. In August JS,S{) he ma,d<* Ids v<»yag»^ j 
down the roneord and .Meirinia(‘ ii\'ei< in com- 1 
pany with Ids brother Jnhn. Out of ibis \o>ag<‘ ' 
came his llrst hook, A ITrA. vn //e (Atnt'onf tntt( 
Mcniinar Hirers^ published ten years latfo-. 'I'lie 
Jf ick is a Cf>lleftion <jf es<;ays on »**ligions literature 
and phiiosophi(*a I thenies, tied togetlnM* tjy a s!i;j;liL 
tliread of travel, 'rboreau early made t he a 4 !*(uaint- 1 
ance of Pbnerson, and in JS4l--4.‘J was a member 
of his household, having <*liarge ot the garden 
and doing otlier work for In's fii<*nd. \Mien 
Knier.soii made his visit to Kngland in 1S47, 
'riioreau again livt'd witii tin* Kmerson fandly. In 
1845 Thoreau borrowed .Mr .Alcott’s a\<‘, ami went 
and bidit him.self a shanty in the woo«ls by 
Walden l*oiid on laml owned by Mr Ibin'ison. He 
wemt there, he said, for seclusion ami solitmb* that 
he might the belter study natuie and become 
acf|uainted with himstdf. Here he seems to have 
written much of the HVr/', his essa\ on ('arlyle, 
and many others of his jiapers. M'hile here he 
demonstrated to himself that a man can siii»port 
Idmsclf on less than SlOO i»er year and have two 
thirds of Ids time to himself. He spent nearly two 
years at Walilen. He says ; ‘ I left the woods for 
as good a reason as I went tbere.’ Out of his 
ex^ierience Jias come his most popular book. 

If n/r/en, or /".//c /Ac ITooc/s ( isrA ), one of the 
fresliest and most stimulating books in .Ximuican 
literature. 

After the Walden episode lie supported himself 
in various ways, such as a job liere and there 
at widtewashing, ganleidiig, fence-building, and 
laml-surveying. He also had a call to lecture 
now and tlien, and he wrote for the current 
magazines. He made three trips to the Maine 
woods in 1846, 1853, and in 1857, where he saw and 
studied the moose and Indians. His papere which 
were the outcome of these trips were published in 
book form after Ids death (1864), and next to 
Wulden form Ids most valuable and interesting 
volume. In 1850 he iiiaile a trip to Canada with 
his friend Ellery Channirig, out of wliicli trip 
came Ids posthumous volume, A Yankee in Canada 
(1866). Thoreau began to keep a daily journal 
of his walks and observations in 1835. Tliese 
journals swelled to thirty volumes before he dieil, 
and are a complete record of what he saw and 
what he thought. They seem to have been written 1 
and revised with great care, and are rich in fine 
thoughts, graphic descriptions, and fresh natural 
history notes. Since his death three volumes have 
been published from them ; Early Spring in 
Massachif setts (1881), Summer (1884), and Winter 
(1887). Thoreau died of consumption, sitting up 
in bed on a morning in earlv May, and as gently 
as if going to sleep. Since his death, beside the 
volumes already named, there have been published 
from his lectures and magazine articles Excursions 
in Field and Forest^ with a biographical sketch 
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by Emerson ( 1863), and Cape> Cod ( 1865). In 1865 
a volume of his letter wa3 published under the 
title of Letters to Various Fersons^ Avbicli also 
included nine of his poems. Thoreau wrote a good 
many poems, but destroyed most of them on the 
a<lvice of Emerson. IHh poetry was much more 
Emersonian than his ])ruse. He was early brought 
under EnuM-sons inllucnco, ami in both his manners 
and his habit of mind that iiillu^'iice was marked. 
Yet his writings are eri.sp and tonic, and in the 
literature of Now Kngl.'ind pei baps rank second in 
importance to t bo.se of bis illustrious neighbour and 
friend. See Lives b\ If. A. P.igi*, F. Tl. Sanlmrn 
(ISS‘2), H. S. Salt (181)0 ana ISDO). 

Tllorilllll (syin. Tb, cquiv. S.'llT)) is a rare 
metal resembling aluiiiinium, but taking fire ludow 
a r<*<l heat, .and burning with gri^at brilli.aney. 
77//>/'/W, ThO.., the oxide, reniarkabb* for high 
sjM'cihe gravit\ . 9'‘2. Tlnniiim was dis<*overed in 
1821) by Ber/elius in an i*arlli to wlji« h In; had 
gi^■en the name TJiorin, and wlii(‘h o<'<*urs in a rare 
bl.ndv Xorwegian min<*r;il lomicd Tlmvitr. A u*'** 
found bw it in umkingtln' ni;mtl(*s for inc.an 
<lc.^4-ont g;H-light t J AS l.K JllTlMi ). 

Thorn. See 'J’uouns, Hawthorn, Sloe, 
Bi rK'rnoRN. 

Thorn (I’ok 'J'drnn)^ a st rongly-foi'tili<*d town 
in the jnovince of West Ibnssia, on tin* right hank 
of the Vistula (lien* spaniu'd by a viaduct 1100 
yards long), .‘11 inib*s ))y rail E.SK. of Biomberg. 
I'ounded by the 'reutcniic onler in 12.SI, and a 
ineinber of tb<* Hans»*atic Lc'ague, Thorn contains 
a town-hall ainl a number of other l>uildings re*- 
markahle for their lieautiful gables and iiilerior*^ ; 
b(*came ;i Boli.sb t<ovn in 145-i : and was annexeil 
to rrussia in 1703, and again finally in 1815. It 
bec.ame an ini])ortanl fortified sfrnngbold in the 
17 th cenluiy ; wa.s five times besiegetl between 
1629 and 1813 ; and since 1878 has been made a 
j fortn*s.s of the fust rank by Briis.sia, the old forti- 
I fjcations being removed, and a series of iletaclicd 
forts built. Lop(‘rnicus was a native; and a 
colossal bronze statue of him was erected in 1853. 
.\n active* trade in corn and timber is carrieil on. 
Pop. (1890) 26,712, of whom two fifths are tJerman 
Protestants, flu* reniaind(*r mainly Polish Catholics, 
with 1200 Jew.s. -^-TiiE CuNFEKENCE OF Thor.v, 
an effort to c.xjilaiii away the (liffciences between 
(.’alJio]ic.s and Protestants, with a view to reunion, 
was origiiiate<l liv Ladislaus IV. of Poland. It 
met in August U)45, lapse^l iiit») flisputation, aiul 
broke up in November. 

Tlioriiahy-oii-Tecs, Scv; Stockton. 
Thorn-apple {Datura), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Solaiiacerc, having a tubular 
five-cleft calyx, a large funnel-shaped live-lobed 
corolla, a two-laniinateil stigma, and an imperfectly 
four-celled, prickly, or unarmed capsule. The 
species of this genus are annual herbaceous plants, 
rarely sbrnbs or trees ; they are in general nar- 
cotic, and productive of wild excitement or de- 
lirium. The common Thorn-apple, or Stramonium 
{D. stramonium), is an annual plant, with smooth 
stem and leaves, white flowers, and erect prickly 
capsules, a native of the P^ast Indies, but now often 
met with in Europe, as also in Asia, the north of 
Africa, and North America. It contains a peculiar 
alkaloid, Daturine, which is practically identical 
in its action with atropine, lue leaves and seeds 
are employed in medicine (see Asthma). The 
dried leaves have a faintly narcotic smell, and an 
unpleasant bitter taste ; the seeds, which are of a 
block colour, are still more poisonous. A variety 
with pale violet flowers ana purplish violet stem 
is fi-eouently cultivated in gardens as an orna- 
mental plant. Still more narcotic is the Soft- haired 
Thorn-apple (X). metel\ a native of the south of 
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Asia ami of Africa. The Thugs (^.v.) of India em- 
ployed it in order to stupefy tbeir victims, or, in 
other cases, to ixiison them outnght. From its 
seeds, along with opium, hemp, and certain spices, 
a strong intoxicating substance is prepared, 
which the Mohammedans of I ndia use in order to 
proiluce in themselves an indescribable joyf illness 
and extremely pleasurable feeling for a short time ; 



Common Tliom-apple ( Datum stramonium ) ; 
fl, ripfl fruit, 


but the use of it destroys the constitution. D. 
UUulti^ another Indian species, has .similar pro- 
perties, and is very energetic. D, sungnineay the 
red thorn-apple of Peru, is used by the Indians to 
prepare a very powerful narcotic drink cfilled 
tonga^ which stupefies when very diluted, and 
when strong brings on maniacal excitement. The 
beautiful 1). Jhstuosa lias flowers extmiially of a 
violet colour, and white 'within, and is cultivated 
as an ornamental plant, esjiecially a variety with 
what are called double flowers, wliich consist 
rather of two corollas, one within the other. D, 
arborea^ a native of Peru and Colombia, has begun 
to he also very generallv cultivated in flower- 
gardens in Europe, It lias very splendid pen- 
dulous white flowei-s, 9 to 1*2 inches long, wliich 
diffuse a sweet smell in the evening and at night. 

Tliorilback {Raia clavata)^ a specias of ray or 
skate, common on most juirts of the British coast. 
It attains a large size; the snout or frouto-nasal 
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Thomback {Raia clamia). 


process is sliort, and the form is nearly rhombic. 
The upper snrfaee is brown, with lighter spots, the 
under surface white. The upper surface is rough 
with minute sharp scales, and has numerons nail- 


like crooked spines, each with an oval bony base. 
A few strong spines may also occur on the ventral 
surface, especially m the female. In the male the 
teeth ai-e jiointed, in the female fla t. 'J'ho thorn - 
back is used as food, particularly in autumn and 
winter, hut is most abundantly captured in spring 
mid summer, when it approaches the shore to 
de}>osit its eggs. 

Thornbiiry, Geokoe Waltku, Avas horn in 
London, a wolici^r’s son, in 1828, and, after study- 
ing art for a while, at seventeen began writing for 
the Bristol Jonrnnl. He soon settled in London, 
and published between twenty and tliirty novels, 
lx>oks of travel, and other works, among tliem the 
fiery Songs of the (faralicrs and Roundheads ( 1857 ), 
As the Crow Flies (1859), /./’/<? of Turner (1801), 
Historical and Legendary Ballads ( 1875), and vols. 
i. and ii. of Old and New London (conmleted bv 
K. Walford, 1872 7S). lie died lltli June 1876. 

TbonibilK 11 town in the West Riding of York- 
shire, H mile S. of Dewslmry, with an old church. 
Pop. ( 1881 ) S843 ; { 1901 ) 10, ‘290. 

TIlornllilL James ( l(»70-173i), historical 
painter and sergeant-jKiinfer to Queen Anne, 
decorateid the dome of St Piiurs, executed paint- 
ings for Blenheim, parts of llamptoii Court, and 
Greenwich Hospital. Of his easel -juctures ilie 
best known is the view of the House of (’oiiiiiions 
in 1730; and he executed a few portraits, some 
etchingH, and good cojiies of Raphaers cartoons. 
He founded a successful drawing-school, his most 
famous pupil being Hogarth, liis future son-in-law. 
Knighted by (ieorge 1. in 1710 , lie sat in parliament 
as member for his native borough of Melcotnhe 
Regis. 

TbornSy or Spines, are hard, pointed, woody 
stiaictures. They are metamor)>liosed leaves or 
parts of leaves, iVs is shoAvn by their jxisition on 
plants; for lateral buds occur in their axils— i.e. 
Ill the angle made by them witli the internodes 
(parts of stem) above their insertions, which is 
one of the charactmisties of leaves. In the Bar- 
berry the compound spines are entire metanior- 
phased leaves ; in llohinia pseudaeacia the sjiines 
are metamorphosed stipules, parts of the leaf- 
sheatlies ; in many species of Caragana and Astra- 
galus they are pointed persistent petioles (leaf- 
stalks). The thorns of tlie Bhick thorn and 11 aw- 
tliorn are pointed branches; in the Furze (whin) 
they are both pointed leaves and stems. They 
are to he distinguished from Ihickles (q.v.), wliich 
are merely pointed projections of the epiderniis, 
and are therefore to he compared with hairs and 
surface-glands. Spines, and prickles also, tend to 
disappear from plants under cultivation — i.e., from 
plants that arc growing luxuriantly ; and con- 
versely, they tend to increase in plants growing 
in unfavourable conditions. These and other 
facts have led to the theory that spines in general 
are an expression of the ‘ebbing vitality of a 
species,’ and not, as is usually thought, the result 
of a process of natural selection which has caused 
them to be evolved as protections against mam- 
inaLs. But this theory lias been severely criticised 
by Mr A. R. Wallace in liig Darwinism^ Avho 
argues that spinous plants are vigorous and have 
an e.xtensive range; and, further, that they are 
very rare or entirely absent from those districts, 
oceanic islands for instance, where there are few 
or no mammals, which is what the theory of tbeir 
selection as protective organs would lead one to 
expect; and genera which have many spinous 
species in other countries have no such repie- 
sentativea in oceanic islands. 

TbOTOjcrofly Hamo, R.A., sculptor, 'was born 
in London, 9th March 1859, and studied at the 
Royal Academy schools. ‘Artemis* (1880) was 
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bw first success ; otiiers were ‘ T<Maeer * (18S1 ), * Tlie 
Mower’ ( 1884), and tiie portrait statues of (General 
Gordon in Trafalgar S^^uarc (18S5) and of John 
Bright at Kochdale ( 1892). 

Tiioroiljjrh JKa.SS means either wluit lias, as 
figured bass, been explained at A<.’('t».\ii»\xiiMKNT 
— a bass voice-part written at with 

numerals written below {oi abov^- 1 it in irMlieate 
the chords of the liarniony ; or, in<»ro loosely^ the 
science of harnionit! composition. .See Haumonv, 
Cui/NTKRroiNT. 

Tliorpe, Hknjamin (bom 17S2; «lied at rhe^- 
wick, 19lh tiuly IH70), <‘dif(Ml ninm'ron'' Aiello- 
Saxon texts, ami w.ms the auilior of Xurt/nrii 
Mythology { J vols. isr»2). 

Thorwnhlscn, Ibiirri:!., smlptor, was borfi ;».t. 

pea on the IPIli \<)\ ember 177b. His fatle’i, Jifi 
Icelamler, was on way t<* ( ‘tjpenliau^'n, wlnne 
he settlt'd ns a cjirver of fimn e heads for .shi))s ; 
and tlie son was hr<in;^ht n]t to the same pr(>f»*s.sioii. 
lint fnim his eI<'\'eMlh M.‘ar tlie l)o\ attended ait, 
classes, and in 179,‘> lie fiaimsl tlu* lirsl eold me<lal 
for desi^^ii at tlie Academy <»f (^)penhauen, arid 
alonuj with it the ])rivile<te of llin*e years' residenee 
abroad for the piirjiose of stmly. Ai’cmdiiiLdy, in j 
179G he sailed for Itome, whose eolhs l ions kindled 
in liim the nnilying ainhilion to re \ive (lie ^dories 
of sculpture as praelist'd l»y tlie aiKuent (Jreek.s* 
From Gauova lie had earl\ and }.ct‘neidns reeoj^ni- 
ti<ni ; and shortly, hy the model for a ‘Jason,’ he 
peeured leputation. iS'o purehasiM’ eould, how- 
ever, be found for it till, in LSUJ, just a> iu hope- 
less disgust the artist was about t(^ return to 
(’ojienliagen, he nsanved from * Amista'-ius ’ Hope 
a commission for its jiroductiou iu mailile. From 
this lime forwaivl prosjicrity' and fame flowed 
upon iiim in full tide. Tn 1819 lie leturned to 
Denmark, ^where his reception was liiumjdial. He 
remained at liome hut a year, and then returning 
to Home eontinued to pros(*<;ute his art assiduously' 
up to 1838, when he again departed, to jiass Ids 
remaining years in his own land. Its climate, 
however, proved no longer suitable to 1dm, ami 
the year 1841 fouml him once more at Rome. Iu 
1844, liaving revi.slted ("openhageri to eoniplete 
some of his works there, he died suddenly in tlie 
theatre, of disease of the heart, on the ‘24th IMareh. 
All the w'orks remaining in his posse.s.sion he be- 
queathed to his country, to be preserved in a 
iimsemn iK^aring his name, for the maintenance of 
which he also left the luilk of his fortune, reserv- 
ing a sufficient provision for his natural daughter ; 
and this collection is noNV one of the chief glories of 
Copenhagen. Tliorwaldsen’s strength lay^ in classi- 
cal and mythological subjects; he imitated with 
wonderful success the antique conceptions, or even 
may be fairly said to have reproduced classic art. 
His efforts in Christian snfijects, even the famous 
‘ Christ and the Twelve Apostles’ at Copenhagen, 
are obviously a less spontaneoii.s outcome of his 
genius^ Of his many works those best known by 
photography and otherwise arc tlie reliefs ‘ Night* 
and ‘Morning.’ Of ld.s many” portrait busts or 
statues those of Byron, now at Cambridge, and 
(.Ehleiiscldagor are (jerbaps the most notable. 

See the Life of Thorwaldsen (whose name is in Danish 
^It Thorvaldsen) by Thiele (3 vols. Leip. 1852-56; 
^g. abridgment by l^mard, 18&5); Hammerich, 2%or- 
waldsen und seine Kunst (Glotha, 1876); Eug^^ne Plon, 
Thorvtaldsen, sa Vis et ses (Buvrea ( Eng. trans. by Mrs 
Cashel Hoey, 1874); and Sigurd Muller (Oopunhaaen, 
1890 e««^.). 

Thotilf the Egyptian Hennee or Mercury, the 
mytlilcal inventor of the arts and Bciences, music 
and astremomy, and especially of speech and hiero^ 
glyphs w letters, over which he was supposed to 
preside. See Egypt, Vol. IV. p. 235. 


‘ Titon (Lat. Thuannx), Jacquks-A t GtrsTB 
I l>K, the most famous historian of Ins time, 
i wjis bom at Paris in 1553. Hi.s father and grand- 
father had botli b#‘i*n pn-sideiits of the parliameirt 
( of Paris, so that he inhmited conneclion.s which 
, sinool licil hi.s own w.ay to fame and ]»Iaoe. After five 
years .spoilt at the univf*rsity of Paris he continued 
liis stiidit's atdrleaiis, ami subsequently at Valence 
nmler ibc famous jiiH-t ('iijaciu.-. At N'alence, 
also, he formed a friemlslii|», (‘qually liomimable to 
both, with the younger S<-aliger. lb-turning to 
Paris, he witnessed (he massacre of Si Haitholo- 
mew(1572), of whieh, though a good Calholie, he 
afterwards spoke wiili (he ^e^'cle''l nquoiialion. 

I A journey to It^dy extender! hi.-, know lodge and 
j turned his mind si ill more dechb-dly to the wiiting 
I of his gi7>at bisiory, the plan of whieli he had 
I .alrea<ly eoiieeixed. He bad origin.ally clio.sen ibe 
j tdmreh as liis ]»rf>fessioii, and aclnall\‘ beeaim^ one 
; of the canons of Notre Dame in Pans; but at. t be 
j iiistaiiei* of liis friends, (bough against bis own 
I wish, he e\eiitiially fidlow<>d the law. Hi- own 
j merit and Ids family inU.*i-est hroiiglit liim rajiid 
1 |>romotion ; and at the age tjf tliirty-hve lie 
i obtained tlie i(-v<*isioM of tlie ofliee of presideni 
j of tin* j»a,iliaiiient, of Paris. During the w'ars of 
tlie League Di- Tlimi .sIoikI f.-i-it by Henry IfT., 
tlioiigli be was fully aware of bis .sliortcomiiigs as 
a king, ami took a promim-nt part in the intricate 
diplomacy of ibr* lime. He stood e(pially bigli in 
tlie opinion of Henry under wdiom be acted 

as keep<‘r of ilu' Koyal liibraiy, a post wliii.-h 
hrouglit him into contact with tlie gi'cal schol.'irs 
of the time, the elder Casaiilion among others. 
In atlairs of state his mo.st distinguislied services 
were remhu-ed in corinectioii with the Edict of 
Nantes (ir>98 -09)» hir which his (lersonal character 
ainl the e.steem in xvliich h(‘ was held hy Huguenot 
and Catholic alike eminently fitted him. He 
<lieil at Paris in lt)17. 

The great xvork of De Thou’s life w’a.s his .stujien- 
dous hisioiw' of his own time ( 15*13- 1()07 ), w ritten 
in Latin, tilling four closely-piinteil folios, and 
conqinsiiig ISO books. The apiiearance in 1604 of 
the lirst eighteen books brought its author a 
European reputation, and tliose that followed had 
equal success. His impartial treatment of hereti(?s, 
how’ever, did not lind favour at Rome ; and much 
to the chagrin of De Thou, who was at Jieart a 
]>ious son of the chinch, his hi.st(>ry was placed on 
the inde.x of prohibited books. Ihiring the 17tli 
and 18th centuries De 4’hou was i-anked with the 
gre.atesb historians, and he was universally quoted 
as a master of political xvisdom. In England Dr 
Johnson had serious thoughts of translating him ; 
Pitt paid him a special tribute in the House of 
Commons ; ami the best edition of his Idstory >vas 
publisheil in London by Samuel Buckley at the 
expense of Dr Meade, and partly under the super- 
intendence of the historian Carte. His commen- 
taries on his owui life and a quantity of Latin verses 
were De Thou’s other contrinutions to literature. 

Tlie following arc the chief editions of Dc Thon’s 
History — 11 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1609-14 ; 4 vols. fol., Frank- 
fort, 1626 ; French translation, 10 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1740 ; 
English edition by Samuel Buckley ( 7 voU. Loud. 1733 ). 
For an account of De Tliou’s life, see Colliiison, Life of 
Thuanus ( Lond. 1807 ; cliiofly based on De Thou’s own 
Memoins); and Philardtc Chasles, Discours sur la Vic ct 
Irs Ouvrages de J.-A, de Thou (Paris, 1824). And see 
Stirling-Max well, Miscdlaiieous Essays ( 1891 }. 

I Thouffht-readtnff, or Mind-readibg, a term 
I which came up in 1881 to designate the act or art 
of discerning what is passing in another’s mind 
by somedir^ and unexplained method, depend* 
ing neither on gesture, facial expression, nor any 
ai*ticulate or other voluntary indication. Thus, if 
A hae hid a penknife in some exti*eme1y unlikely 
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place, B, it is alleged, may, if a susceptible pei*son, 
oe guided to the place so as to discover the object 
hid without any assistance from A other than 
being permitted to hold the back of his {B*s) 
hand on A’s forehead. The believing explanation , 
is that thought* force, nervous energy, or the like j 
f>asses in a perfectly natural but ns yet unexplained 
manner through A’s forehead into ft’s hand, and so 
to B’s mind. The unbelieving theory is that A 
inevitably, but quite unconsciously^ coniniiinicates 
a succession of slight but sufficient imiscular 
indications to B, which B instinctively follows 
without being aware of them severally. Enthu- 
siasts have sought to include thought-reading in the 
^here of ^iritualism ; see the Proceedings of the 
Psychical Research Society. 

Thonront9 a town in the Belgian province of 
AVest Flandei*s, 11 miles SAV. of Bruges. Of great 
commercial importance in the middle ages, it now 
manufactures linens and hats. Pop. 8972. 

TllOll.saild IslaiMls. See St Lawrp:nce. 

TlirnOC# a name used by the ancients some- 
what vaguely for a large region to the west of the 
Euxine (Bl^-^k Sea) so as to include the whole I 
country between the Ister (Danube) and 
the yEgean, and even part of the Scy- 
thian country beyond the Ister. Under 
the Unmans, however, part of this vast 
region was joined to Aiacedonia ; tlie 
country between the Ister and the H«npmus ^ 

(Balkans) became the province of Mmsia i ^^***^s^ 
(mod. Bulgaria) ; so that the province of 
Thracia was the remaining district be* | J.X 
tween the lla^niusand the Ibopontis, and 4 ” " " rr — r 
from the Nestus River (mod. Karasu) to tl ^ 

the Euxine ; see the map of the Roman 
empire, Vol. VIII. Thracia was hilly in 
surface, Rhodope (q.v.) being the chief 
mountain-system ; tlie chief river wiis the 
Hebrus ( Alaritza ) ; great part of the area 
M»as occupied by forest. Avho the ancient 
Thracians were has been much disputed ; 
their language has perished utterly ; hut 
there seems no doubt that they were a branch of 
the Indo-European stock, and kinsmen, more or 
less remote, of the Greeks, though they were 
regarded by the Greeks as barbarians. Thrace 
never constituted one powerful monarchy, though 
at times the kings of one or other of the Thracian 
clans cxLciuIlmI his power over great part of the 
country, so as to be formidable to the Athenian 1 
colonists or to the Macedonian nionarchs. The ' 
accepted Roman suzerainty long remained half t 
independent ; but under Vespasian Thrace became { 
a province of the empire, and its people became I 
Romanised so entirely that it seems not improb- ' 
able the Thracian provincials were the direct < 
ancestors of the A’’lachs, speaking Roumanian, 1 
who are still numerous south of the Danube. ] 
Goths and Iluns overran the country ; Bulgarians 1 
occupied the north ; and since the conquest of Con- i 
stantinople hy the Turks the fortunes of Thrace * 
have been largely Ixmnd up with those of that city, s 
Latterly the northern part of Thrace has lieconie 1 
the province of Eastern Roumclia (see Bulgaria), j 
while the remainder is still an integral part of the 
Ottoman empire. ^ 

Tliralc. See Piozzl j 

Thrashillj^ is the separating of the grain or 1 
seeds of plants from the : straw. The earliest ’ 
method w'as doubtless the beating out of the grain i 
from the ears with a stick. An improvement on < 
this ^yas the practice of the ancient Egyptians and 1 
Israelites of spreading out the loosened sheaves of 1 


forwards over it, so as to tread the grain out ; but, 
ns this damaged part of the grain, it was partially 
superseded by the thrashing sledge, a heavy frame 
mounted on three rollers, wdiich was dragged over 
the heaps of sheaves. Similar methods of thrash- 
ing were employed by the Gieeks and Romans — 
the stick, the treading by men or horses, and the 
' thrashiim-slodge being found in common i7se among 
them. The primitive implement in northern Europe 
was the stick, and an improved modification of it, 
tUa Jl(fil ( two fiticks loosely fastened together at one 
end by stout thongs), has not yet disappeared. 

Various attempts were made to supersede the 
flail by a machine, but with little success, till 
1787, when Andrew Meikle, an ingenious Scotch 
mechanic, produced a thrashing-mill so perfect that 
even after having run the gauntlet of nearly a cen- 
tury of improvers it is essentiall}" the machine of its 
original inventor. In Meikle s mill the sheaves are 
loosened and spread out one by one on the feeding- 
board, A ( fig. 1 ), with the ears toward.s the machine; 
they are then pushed forward till caught between 
two revolving tinted rollers of cast-iron, B ; and 
as soon as one sheaf <lisaj>pears between the rollers 
another is presented to them. Behind the rollers is 
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a rapidly revolving drvm or cylinder, C, having 
four beaters^ D, D, D, D, or s[)ars of wood armed 
with iron placed along its surface parallel to its 
axle ; and these beaters, striking the head.s as they 
are protruiled from between the rollers, detach the 
seeds and husks. Grain and straw then pass to- 
gether over the cylinder, the former falling through 
the wire-work, F, F, w iiile the straw is carried for- 
ward by the circular rakes, G, H, and, being by 
them thoroughly tossed and separated from the 
grain and chaff, is ejected at K. The grain which 
has fallen through the wire-work is received into a 
winnowing-machine, where it is cleansed from 
chair, &c., and then is either discharged upon the 
barn-floor or, as is the case with the most im- 
proved machines, is raised by a series of buckets 
lixed on an endless web, and again wdnnowed,, to 
separate the perfect grains from the light and small 
seeds. Barley is, previous to the second winnowing, 
subjected to the process of ‘ liummelling,’ by wbicli 
the awns are removed ; but the rest of the process 
is the same as above. 

The earlier alterations upon Meikle’s invention 
were chiefly conflned to modifleations of the drum ; 
such as ditninisliing the distance between the drum 
and its cover, E, E, increasing the number of the 
beaters, and accelerating the speed of the drum. 
The speed of the tbrasbing-mocliine was next in- 
creased, while appliances were attached by means 
of which at tne one operation the grain was 
thrashed, dressed ready /or market, elevated to 


Isri^lites of spreading out the loosened sheaves of the granary, and perhaps even sacked, the straw 
grain on a circular piece of hard ground 50 to 100 being carried on endless webs to any given port 
feet in diameter, and driving oxen backwards and of the straw bam. 
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The portable thriishini,^ !]jacliino, now mo fjeiierallv 
employed in America ami En^dand, and to a IcsHor 
extent in Scotland, has not the two proovecl rollers, 
the loosened sheaf bciii- at om r: sulmiiUed lt> the 
action of tlie tln'as]nii^'’]nacliiiierv ; the drum, 
Avhich is a hiah spcctf drum, is j»ro\i.led uith six 
or eight heaters, and its cover is eajiahle of being 
Bet at any re<|nirod distance jrom it. hv means (»f 
screws. 

The attention of inventors and niannfact.nrers of 
thrashing-machines Jias hiMii fnn>d of Into not 
oiilv to the <|ncstion <if securing ini-ie;c-<ed sjnasl 
luid^ more linished work, ]>ut a]s(» to j>roviding 
against the risk of accidents (o tliosc <*m|»loyetl 
ahout the mills. 'The fccMling of those high sjieed 
drums which wcie getting ^o (‘oinmon wnsatttunled 
with cousidcrahle dangt'r, and to ]>iev^‘nt tliis 
Bafety-drunis ot <liner<‘nt na.l tenis liave iM^en intio 
diicetl hy the various makers. 'I’lie best of (In'se 
are so eilt'ctive tliat necidcniis in h'eding now rarely 
occur. Some of tlie modern macliines thrash fiom 
12 to 10 or i‘ven moie* <jiin,rtei‘s <»f oats ptu* lumr. 
Erom 0 to S quarters |)er Innir are <‘oninion <|Manti- 
ties even for compaiat i\ ely small inaeliines. 

The driving jiower is wiml, water, Innse ]»ow(?r, 
or steam ; hut tlie lirst is so very uneertain and 
unequal in its operat i<iii that it has nouada>s 
been mostly superseded by the others. W'ater- 
power is always desirahle, and when it <*au be bad 
111 Hiiflicient quantitv or regularly it is nm<*h to be 
preferred in point o/ ec'onomy, its mode <>f applica- 
tion to thrashing being eitlu‘r li_v the oi dinary 
Water-power (q.v. ) or liy llarkei s Mill (q.v. ). 
Hor.se-pow(*r w*a.s tlie agent in most eommon use 
in the earlier days of thrashing mills, tin* horses 
bcdn^ yokoil to l»eanis attacheil to a vertieal re- 
volving shaft wliiidi c<.nnmnnicated motion hy 
means of bevelhal gear to tin* thrashing machine. 
Ihit it was found that this kind of work was very 
trying foi' the horses, and interfered considiuably 
with the other work of the farm ; and accordingly 
Btcam-power, as being more economic.il, lias exten- 
sively superseded liorse-labour, engines of 4 to 10 
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horse-power being generally employed. Portable 
tlirashing mills and engines*( fig. 2) are tlionght by 
many to be more economical, from tlieir saving the 
labour of transporting the crop from the stack to 
the barn, and from their adaptability to tho 
requirements of a farmer who may rent more than 
one holding in a district. On tlie other hand, how- 
ever, some prefer the fixed machine on account of 
cheapness and diminished liability to derangement, j 
Hand-power thrashing-machines are made for use i 
on small holding. They are hard to drive, but do 
their work ad numbly. 

Thraslmene* See Thasimexe. 

ThrasyballlS» ^Athenian general and states- 
man, fought in many campaigns at home and 
abroad, and was a strenuous supporter of the 
democracy. In 411 b.g. he helped to overthrow the 


oligarchy of the l'\mr Huiidrcfl, and was banished 
by the Thirty Tyianls, but restored the democracy 
in 403. He compicrcd Lesbos, and defended JUiodes, 
hut was slain in 3S9. 

Tlllvad-Ct^ll.S niioihcr name for Stinging-cells 
<>n nrconni of ihe cidh d thread or 1 h>,.so 
that springs ^nit ami sLing-.. 

Tliroad-Ilianiltactlirt^ Any (ihnms sub- 
stance, smdi <‘ottnn or Max, when it is to bo 
wo\cn, is first spun info _\arn, wlji<*h is sometimes 
called tliroad. So wing- thread, h(>\ve\c)-, always 

consists of at least (wo or morr* yarn" twisted 
together. In the spinning of yni n the ]iro<‘ess is 
tlie same whether if is to he wovt'ii into clolh or 
Iwisted into thread (set* Simxnlxi;). lieginning 
j wilh file spun yarn, the stnges in the |»roeess of 
mjmnfactnting a six-conl cotton thread (a very 
common kind) are: (I) 'J'he yarn is doubled ;»nd 
wound ujioii bobbins; (2) tlie ilonlde ^ ai n is then 
twisted into a two-ply tlireail; (3) tlie thrend is 
next lewouml on bohldiis for tlie 8e<‘oii»l twist ; 

: (i) the threa<l is twisted a si'coml time mi the 
t w i.-^ting frn me, lliice two ply tlireails being thus 
funned into a si\-eoid thiead; (o) tlie thread is 
lewouiid on large liobbins, fiom which it is leelctl 
into hanks for lileaehing or dyeing ; f tj) the hleaclied 
or <Iy(‘d tliread is next rewound on h(»hhins for 
spooling; (7) spooling i.e. winding 1hf‘ thread on 
small liobbins otillcd sjmol.s or ]»irns for use. Tlie 
spindles of the sj>ooling machine run at a speed of 
n'volutioiis ]M‘r minute. See nlso lionnix. 

(.’otton Ihreail is made at ]M;i nchi‘ster and in its 
neighbourhood, as well as at (Ilasgow. Ihiislcy is, 
however, the ]»riiici]>al seat of tlie nianufaeluro 
ill (Ireal Ihitaiii. The making of tliriaul on an 
industrial scale was begun in lliat town in 17*2*2 by 
(.'Iiristian Shaw of Uargarran. Slie bail obtjiined 
inforinatioii from Holland about the process of 
making linen thrcjnl, and what- she and her frieinls 
manufactured was sold at tin* time iindcu- the name 
of ‘llalgarran lliiead.’ The imlustiN did not hc- 
eome of great iiiqiortance so long as flax was the 
material used. Ihit in the early j>ait of the lOili 
century, when Hie Mjiinning-machines of Har- 
greaves, .Xrkwriglit, and otliers eanie largelv into 
u.se, the inanufaclure of cotton thnsad was begun 
ill Paisley, ami its jnogress lias been on the whole 
ra]ud. This has been es})ecially the case since 
JSGO through the constantly increasing use of sew- 
iiig-inachines for holli doiiiestie and factory piir- 
po.ses. P^roiii 10,000 to 12,000 liands are employed 
at the Paisley tlireaibmills. In 1800 .J. v's: P. Coats, 
Limited, employing fully .5000 persons, ahsorlied 
the otlier four great Scidch thre.ail linns into one 
great lirni, with a capital of £10,tMM),(M)0. The 
English Sewing Cotton Coinjiany, w'ith a capital of 
£3,250,000, in addition to their English eonnection, 
ow'iis all the ordinary stock of the Aniei ican Thread 
Company. 

Linen thread is made at Jolinstone near Paisley, 
Belfast, Nottingham, and other places. Although 
a much less quantity of it is manufactured, it is 
perliaps used for a greater variety of piirnoses than 
cotton thread. Fine kinds are required for lace- 
making, and strong kinds for sowing liea\y falu ics, 
as well os for shoemakers’, sadillers’, anti book- 
bindere* use. Silk thread, the stronger kinds of 
which are called twist, is iioiv used to a very largo 
extent for sew'ing dyed articles of dress. 

Tlircadnccdle Street, in the City of London, 
got its name from the Merchant Tayloi’s* Company, 
whose jiresent hall is built on an estate acquired 
by them as early as 1331. It leads from lhsho])s- 
gate Street to the Bank of England, which hence is 
often called the ‘ Old Lady in Threadneedle Street.* 

Thread-worms, a popular name for Ncma- 
toda, a class of more or less thread-like worms. 
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many of which are parasitic, wliile others are free- 
livin;;:. The body is uiise^nientetl ; there is a well- 
developed cuticle ; there is a complete alimentary 
canal suiroiinded anteriorly hy a nen»e-ring from 
which six nerves run forward and Ivackward. The 
sexes are separate, and the life-history is^ often 
intricate. Several species are often parasitic in 
man — Ascaris Ininbricoides, in the small intestine; 
Ojcyiu'is vermicular is, in the caecum and large 
intestine; Doehmius duodenalis, in the small in- 
testine ; Filaria sannninia hominis, in the 
blood ; DracKticulus mcaitiensis, the (luiiiea-worm ; 
Trichina sniralis; Trichocephalus disjntr, in the 
ca*ciim find large intestine. Not a few are para- 
sitic on plants — e.g. several species of Tyleiichus, 
whicdi infest wheat and other crops. Some occur 
in domesticated animals — e.g. Strongyhts armatrtS, 
the palisade worm, which causes aneurism in the 
horse, or Filaria immitis, in the heart of the dog, 
or Ollulanus, which passes from moiise^ to cat. 
Other.s live freidy in water and putrefying sub- 
stances -e.g. Eiioplius and many other genera. 

Soo Ascauis, Uuinea-woum, Pauasitism, Tkichina; 
Louckart, Parasites of Man (187(1; Png. tratis. 1S8G); 
Schnuider, Moiwgrophie dtr Nvinalodcii (187ti). 

Threats* considered legally, are intimidation 
by moral terrorism. Their jmrpose is to make the 
fierson threatened surrender some right, or iwiy 
money, or do Bomething to his detriment from fear 
of a greater evil. The usual foriu of the crime is 
Bending anonymously or otherwise a threatening 
letter tlemanding money or valuable property, 
under the menace tliat the victim will be mur- 
dere<l, or hia house or pioperty will be de.stroyed, 
or his cattle killed or wounded, or that he will be 
charged with some infamouB crime. (The ollcnco 
is committed though a guilty person Ihj threatened.) 
To procure the execution of a deed by threats, or to 
threaten to publish a libel, are varieties of the 
same oirence. In their extreme form such acts 
are punished with penal servitude for life. 

Threi^ Kinffs, Fkast of tiik, a famoms 
mediaeval festival, identical with Epiphany or 
Twelfth Night. For the kings, see Macji. 

Three River.S {Trois liirH.rcs), capital of Sfc 
Maurice county, C^uebec, at the confluence of the 
St Maurice and St LaAvrence, 9o miles hy rail NE. 
of Montreal. It ha.s a large tra<le in lumber, over 
SI, 000, 000 being invested in mills and booms where 
logs are accumulated on the St Maurice ; and it 
manufactures boots and shoes, and great numhers 
of car-wheels and stoves from tlie Ixig-iron ore of 
the vicinity. Three llivers wfis founded hy Cham- 

J diiin in 1034; a s«3vcrG battle fought here on 16th 
hine 1776 proved <lisastrous to the Americans. 
The city is tlie seal of a Uomau Catholic bishop. 
l*op. 9*296 . — ThuiA': Kivers, Michigan, on the St 
Joseph Kiver, 128 miles hy rail E. of Chicago, 
has.valuahle mineral springs ; i>op. 3,')5(). 

Threshing. See Tuuasijinc:.— F ur Thresher, 
see Fox-siiAiiK. 

Thrift* St‘cj Ann riTii^s, Dom estic Ec^ono my, 
Friendly Societies, Insuk.vnce, SavtnosEAxNks. 

Thrift {Armcria), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Plumhagincie, having the flowers 
collected into a rounded head, a funnel-shaped, 
dry, and membranous calyx, five petals uniteu at 
the base, and narrow, often gmss like, loaves. 
Two species are included in the Jiritisli flora, but 
one of them (A. plantaginea) is only found wild in 
Jersey. ^ The other {A. vulgaris) grows in turf- like 
tufts, with linear leaves, scapes a few inches high, 
and beautiful ro.se-coloiired, purple, or white flowers, 
an ornament of the seacoosts of Britain and of 
Europe generally, and also frequently found on 
high mountains. Under the names of thrift or 


sea-pink it is often planted in gardens as an edging, 
for which it is very suitable, ^ing of a fresh green 
all tlie year, and 
exhibiting its 
fine flowers in 
profusion in July 
and August ; but 
it requires to be 
renewed every 
two or three 
years, the sniafil- 
est rootless sets 
growing, how- 
ever, with great 
readiness in the 
moist weather of 
spring. The 
flowers are an 
active diuretic. 

T h r i n ;ar* 

Edward, a great 
c<hicationist, was 
horn at Alfoid 
llectory in 
Sonierscitshire, Comiiioii Thrift {Armcria. vulgaris), 
November ‘29, 

1821, and had liis education at Eton and King’s 
College, Camhiidge, of whieli he was elected 
follow. lie took orders, and served in curacies at 
Gloucester and elsewhere, hut in September 1853 
found tlie work of his lifci in the apuointment to bo 
bead-master of Ujipingham school. IJe found it 
insignificant, but made it one of the healthiest and 
best equi\>pcd among the public schools of England. 
He finally limited the number of hoys to 330, thirty 
to each boarding-house, and he gave himself for 
thirty -four years with restless eneigy to the task 
of eiluoating tliese in the highest sense of the word. 
No man ever estimated more highly the worth of 
life: no schoolmaster since Arnold has lieen more 
successful in imi»rinling upon the charxicters of his 
pu]dls a Idgh idejil of duty as the great end of life. 
The manly fibre of his own nature, his earnestness 
ami honesty, his firm discipline, and lii.s steTii 
denunciation of cowardice and wiong gave a dis- 
tinctive character to the school. He died October 
22, 1887. His work.s include volumes of school 
songs and lyrics, an English grammar, a Latin 
gradual and a construing hook ; Thoughts on Life 
Science, anonymously (1869), The Theory and 
Practice of Teaching (1883), Uijpingham Setmions 
(2 vols. 1886), Addresses (1887), Poems and Trans- 
lations (1887), and Unpinghani School Songs and 
Borlh Lyrics (1887) — Bortli was the Cardiganshire 
village to 'which the school removed on the out- 
break of scarlet fever in 1874. 

.See J. H. .Skrine, A Meynory of Edward TViriwr/ (1889) ; 
II. D. Knwnslcy, Fdward Thriny (1889) ; the Biography 
by Principal Parkin ajipeared in 1898. 

Tlirips. See Corn Insects. 

Throat* Affections of Tini. The term throat 
is applied somewhat loosely to the back of the 
moutli tand front of the neck ; its diseases may 
therefore he txiken to include those of the Larynx 
(q.v.) and upper part of the trachea, of the 
uujjer part of the cesoiiliagns,* and of the thyroid 
gland (see Goitre). Sore throat, however, 
as commonly used, refers to inflamed and pain* 
fill conditions of the tonsils and neighbouring 
jiarts (see under Palate), which are numerous. 
One of the most important (Quinsy, ^.v.) has 
aheady been discussed ; and those attending diph- 
theria, measles, scarlet fever, syphilis, and other 
infectious and contagious diseases are siifliciently 
referred to under their several headings. Sore 
throat may also be a result of the gouty or 
rheumatic diatliesis, or of the action of certain 
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< I ruga (especially belladonna ami iodide of poias- 
si util), See also Thkusk, Mumps, i^c. A few 
other conditiona remain to be considered here. 

The diseiiso popularly kuowu as (U erg >f nut n's Sore 
T/troaf first shows ilsitlf by huskiiioss of the voice, 

A\ itli more or less coughing, haekiug, ainl e.xpec- 
toratmg, from an uneasy seusation in the throat ; 
tliere is, niore»>ver, a constant iiiclinuiion to swallow. 
On e\tiinining the back of tlie throat, its mucous 
nimnhrane is avan covered with ehnations, caused 
by an accumulation of s<!er4*iion in (he follieios, 
which sometimes hurst and di.-^t'ljarge tledr eonlenlK, 
which are of an elastic consistent nahire. This 
dLst'harge is occasionally followed ]>y ulceration. ; 
Tlic disease ctuumonly arisen fioin t«s» ]u'olonged or | 
powerful excrej^e of the voice hy pfusoiis in whom j 
the muc<»us nnmihrano ot tlte lliroat is in a relnxed 
comlition. JV*rfeet i»‘st fiom ]»tj])Iie sj)eakiug, : 
jueacliiiig, acting, vve. is of jiiore importanee than | 
anything else in the way of tieaLmmit, and a resi- | 
lienee liming tin? winter and spiing in a iniKl and 
eijiiahlc elim.ite is expedienL I’onies, sneh as iron, 
Cjuinia, arul slryelinin., should he trii tl, hiiL ioeal 
iipplicatioiiM fire usuM,lly of far moie scivi^**? than 
internal remeilies. Thti most iniporta.nl of llie.^e j 
are strong eatisties, carefully a[»idied hy the surgiuni j 
to the allecled sjMils : solid nit rate of sil\ er. 'London 
iiaste ’ (crjnal parts of eausjic soda ami iinslaked 
lime), and the gahano-eauhry me among the 
mi'ans ehiidly emploied. 

Simjile or rafurr/utf 6orr lhi'<nil is u-^ually a slight 
atrecliou, most common in vonng pcr.s(nis. ;i.nd ofhni 
resulting from cold. 'I'ln* throat is re<ld(‘ne<l, hut 
little HNvolIon. A day or t wo in i he lioust‘ is usually 
Miihcient to effi'-et its di,sa.pj»earane«' ; the sucking 
of astringent lozimgos ( e.g. tannin or red gum)4»r 
clilorate of potash pellets is also us<'ful. In its 
eliroiiic form {rcht.re/l sore Ihrout ) it is more trouhle- 
soiiie, hut Avill geiiei ally yield to eont inu(*d iisc of 
astringent lo/t*nges, or the application, twice a day 
W'ith a hrush, of glycerine of tannic acid, or sohi- 
tiuii of pore h lurid e of iron (one ilraelim to the ounce 
of \vater), if atteiilion lie at the nixnm time paid to 
the general health. 

Ulvnuded s( 0 'c throat Is generally the result of 
unhealthy conditions acting on persons in a weakly 
state. It is particularly coiiimon in nurses and 
students occujiied in liosjutal work, and is generally 
speedily recovered fioin when the jiatient is placed 
in healthy surroundings and jiut upon tonic treat- 
ment. The wdiite spots seen on the tonsils in 
folticnlar a more common and slighter 

airoction, are often mistaken for ulcers, hut they 
really CAuisist of excessive and tliiclvciied secretion 
from the recesses of the tonsil. 

Cutting the throat is coinjiaratively seldom the 
result of accident; it is more often due to a 
murderous attack, and most frequently t/O an 
attempt at suicide. The lirst duty of the surgeon 
in treating a case of cut throat is to arrest the 
flow of blood. Ligatures should be apiilied to 
wounded arteries, and steady ])rcssure with the 
Anger (beneath wdiicli a small jmd ol lint is 
placed) to wounded veins, such as the external 
utgular. If the internal jugular is wounded, fatal 
lueniorrhage will very rapidly ensue, unless^ the 
w'omid is iuiinediately jiluggcd^ with^ small pieces 
of sponge, or pressure wdth tiie linger is maintained 
as long as necessar^y. With a knowledge of 
these means of cliecking hoeniorrhage by pressure, 
an intelligent non -professional person may be the 
ineaiiB of saving life. Wlien the bleeding lias com- 
pletely ceased, but not till then, means may be 
taken for bringing together the edges of the wound. 
When the air-passages are wounded there is great 
I'isk of the occurrence of broncliitis or pneumonia, 
and the patient must be kept in a Avaiiu room, and 
care taken to pre\'ent eithei'IcMMl or discUarges from 


the wound from passing down tlie windpipe. See 
Sir M. Macken/ie’s Duimisei vf 'Throat ami Nose. 

Ttirajgiuorl4>ii« Sir Nicholas (15LV71), 
d istmguisheil liimself at the battle of Pinkie, was 
Queen ElimlHd lds amhasHador in France, wdicre he 
was imprisoned as liaving sided with the Hugue- 
iio(s, and was repeal c»lly amha.ssador to Scotland 
in I he trouhious jicriod l.jfll 07. Ju 1569 he was 
si*nt to the I'ower for a time as being eoncernod in 
the scheme for imurviug Mary Queen of Scots to 
the I>uke of Norfolk. 

Thl*OIUb<»Ki.S (Or. thronthos, * a clot of hlood ’), 
an allection of the hlood- vessels (cither veins or 
arteries), which essentially con.-^ists in a coa;^ula(i()ii 
of bhiiMi ( forming a true (dot ) at a ccrlain li \<mI s[)oL 
I'nder certain morbid condiiitai.s tbe ])lood Iims a 
teiulcnoy to coagiihite in iis ves^ds (hiring lib* 
the lea’ll ]irov4»cat ion. i’liu.s, slight prcssuri* on tlif» 
.siflc of a v(in will sometimes indneii this coagu- 
latbm, while in other (•a.'^i's it is dm? to iunaiiiniatioii 
of the lis-iies wliiih siirrournl a vein, nr laceration 
i>f a Vein t as xvlieii tiie ])laC4‘nta is expelled from llie 
nt4*rus}. A clot thus fornu'tl in a vc‘>,''el may iu- 
<*rea<-:<« ami extend from one to a Mother, till it 
reardiosand finally fills a laige \ 

Tliroiitllijrm. .Ve 

Tliril.sll ( T((rdns)t a gmin.s of I’a-'^serine hirds of 
the family Tunlidic. Tin* )»ill i.s nf modi'rale size 
and .slightly convex; thi' gape is fmnislied with 
hairs ; tiie nostrils lie at the base of the bill, pailly 
eov(‘ie(l by a membrane; the lii-^t w ingh.'atlier is 
\eiy short ; and tbe ouh'r and mi«ldl«‘ tol^^ are con- 
nected at tb<‘ bas(', 'riie genus ini dudes rniniei-ouH 
species widely dLstribufetl tlirougliout teiiiperato 



Mi.ssel Thrusli {Turdus riscirorus). 


and even cold regions. The large.sf know’n British 
spi'cies is the ^lisscl Thru.sh {T. viscirorus)^ some- 
times callctl the ‘storm-cock ’from it:^ habit of sing- 
ing before or during wind or rain. It hriM^ds freely 
throughout the Britisli Islands, but migrate.s from 
the colder region.s on the approach of winter. It 
breeds early in the year ; its ne.st is usually in tbe 
fork of a tree, and neatly IiiumI witli grasses and 
mos.s. The adult male mea.sures about IJ inches; 
the prevailing colour of tlie upper parts is grayish 
browm, under parts browmisli white, with dark spots. 

The 8ong Thrush or Mavis (T. musints) also 
occurs in almost all parts of Britain. It re- 
lAcmbles the missel thrush in general appearance, 
hut is smaller in size, of a more olive-brown 
colour, and possesses finer pow'ei*s of song. The 
nest of the song thrush is usually coniiiosed of 
roots and grasses, lined w ith a thin coating of 
nmd, decayed Nvood, or dung. The eggs are of a 
greenish-bine colour, with black or browm mark- 
ings, and ill the warmer parts of tbe country tw'o 
broods are reared in a season. Tlie food of the 
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song thruhli consists of benies, insects, worms, 
and small molluscs, the shells of the last l»eing 
broken by rcjjcated knocking against a stone. 
Other species either resident in Britain or visiting 
it for a part of the year are the Blackbird (2. 



Song Tlirush ( Tnrdna musicus). 


morula), the Fieldfare {2\ the Bed wing 

{2\ iliitcus)^ and tlie Bing-onzel {2\ torqiiai us), 
all of whicli are described in sojiarate articles. 
The genus Tiirdus is represented in North America 
by the Wood Thrush {2\ muste/inus) and several 
otluir species. The flesh of all the thrushes is 
esteemed a delictacy, and tlicy are snared in enor- 
mous numbers while they are assembling for their 
winter migration. 

Thrush, known also as In fa utile Sore Mouth, 
is commonly a disease of early infancy, although it 
inay occur at any age. Its cfiarac tens tic symntom 
is the presence 'of small roundish white specKs or 
patches (Aphtha*, q.v.) on the lining memnrane of 
the cavity of the mouth and throat, on the surface 
of the tongue, the angles of the lips, ska. In thrush 
crops of these little patches commonly succeed one 
another. They reiuter the mouth hot and tender, 
in consequence of which the act of sucking is 
accompanied by lUfliculty anti pain. In associa- 
tion with the.‘'e local symptoms are indications of 
general con.stitutional disturbance, such a.s fever- 
ishness, drowsine.s.s, sickness, flatulence, colicky 
pains, «liarrho.*a, i^'c. The comjdainb sometimes 
ftet»ms to be the result of improper diet, or of 
imperfect attention to cleanlines.s of the bottle, 
iS:c., if the child is being brought up by hand, or of 
unwholesome milk from a disea-sed or intemperate 
nur.se ; of bad ventilation, SiQ. ; but in some cases 
the cause of the <lisease is not evident. The disorder 
usually lasts eight or ten days, and is only attended 
with danger when the local aflection runs into a low 
form of gangrenous ulceration. As a local apjdica- 
tion to the ]>atchcs glycerine or honey of borax 
may he applied with a camel-hair pencil ; or a pinch 
of a mixture of jiowdered Isirax and loaf-sugar ( 1 to 
8 or 10) may be placed occasionally on the tongue, 
and the infant allowed to spread it over the 
mouth. ^ An occasional <lose of gray powder may 
bo required ; arnl in some case.s a little brandy, or 
small doses of quinine an<l iron. 

Tliril.slly or Fjiusii, in the horse, consists in 
inHarnmation of the sensitive surfaces within the 
giving rise to a fetid discharge, constituting 
unsoundness, and sometimes causing lameness. 
Want of cleanliness is the chief cause. Daily, when 
the hor.se returns to his stable, the foot should he 
washe<l out with soap and water, carefully dried, 
and the fissures filled with mineral tar. If amend- 
ment does not speedily ensue, a dressing of calomel 
should he substituted for the tar several times a 
week. Ragged or loose portions of the frog may be 
removed by the knife or scissors. 

Thuanus. See Thou, de. 


Thucydides, the ^roat historian of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, horn in tlic demo Halimus most 
probably in 471 B.C., was the son of Oloriis and 
Hegesipyle, and was related toMiltiadesand (Mmon. 
It is probable tliat bis literary model was Antiphon, 
and that he was influenced in his views on pliilo- 
sophy by Anaxagora.s. Certain it is that, Athenian 
as lie was, of good family, and resident in the mo.st 
cultivated community in Greece, ho must have 
known Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, I'hidias, 
Protagoras, (Joigias, and [lossibly Herodotus «nd 
yEsebylus. He was further possessed, eitlier by 
inheritance or b^^ acquisition through marriage, of 
gold-mines in that part of Thrace lying opposite the 
island of Tliasos. We know from himself that Im 
was one of the sufferers from the terrible plague of 
Athens, and also one of the few who recovered. 
He held military coiinuand, and he had under him 
an Athenian squadron of seven ships at Thasos, 424 
ji.c., when he failed to relieve Amphipolis, which fell 
into the hands of Brasiilas. Comlemnod to death 
as a traitor, he took refuge in exile and retired to 
his Thracian estates. His exile enabled him, as he 
tells us, to associate with the Peloponnesians quite 
as mncli as with the Athenians ; and he probably 
spent some time also in Sicily, as we may infer from 
his minute descriptions of Syracuse and its neigh- 
bourhood. Accoriling to his own account, he lived 
in exile twenty years, ami probably returned to 
Athens after tlio destruction of its walls, in 404. 
How or when he died is unknown ; but he did not 
live long enough to revise hook viii. or to bring bis 
history down to the end of the war. 

If Herodotus was ‘ the father of history,' Thucy- 
dides was the first of critical historians, and no 
better account of Ids methods can be given than is 
contained in bis own words : ‘Of the events of the 
war I have not ventured to spiiak from any chance 
information, nor according to any notion of my 
own ; 1 have described nothing but what I either 
saw myself or learned from others, of >vhom 1 made 
the most careful and particular inquiry. The task 
wa.s a laborious one, hecau.se eye-witnesses of tlie 
same occurrences gave different accounts of them, a.s 
the}*^ remembered or were intere.sted in the actions 
of one side or the other* (i. 22). There is hardly a 
literary production of whicli posterity has enter- 
tained a more uniformly favourable estimate than 
tlie history of Thucydides. This high distinction 
lie owes to his undeviating fidelity and impartiality 
as a narrator ; to the masterly concentration of his 
Avork, in which he is content to give in a few simple 
yet vivid exj>res.sioii.s the facts Avhich it mu.st 
have often taken him weeks or even months to 
collect, sift, and decide upon ; to the sagacit}^ of his 
jiolitical and moral observations, in which he shoAvs 
the keenest insight into the springs of human action 
and the mental nature of man ; and to the unrivalled 
de-scriptive poAver exemplified in his account of the 
plague of Athens, and of the Athenian expedition 
to Sicily. Often, indeed, docs the modern student of 
Greek history share the Avish of Grote, that the 
great Avriter had been a little more communicative 
on collateral topics, and that some of his sentences 
had been expanded into paragraphs, and some of his 
para<rraphs into chapters. Bii^ this Avaiit cannot 
nave lieen felt hy the contemporaries of Tlincydides, 
while the fate of other ancient historians warns us 
tliat had his Avork, like theirs, been looser in 
texture, or less severely perfect, it would not have 
survived, as it has done, the wearing influence of 
time, or reiiiaine<l, in its own language, the Itcum 
cs ael — the ‘ po.sse.ssioii for ever ' — it has proved to 
the Avorld. 

It has been reserved for the 19th centuiy to 
impeach the credibility, depreciate the matter, 
and to condemn the style of Thucydides. As 
these indictments, however, usually conclude with 
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the statement tliat ThncyfliMf*s romairiK 
tlioloas the >?roatest of historians, tliey might licre 
he passed over in sih?nr»» were it not in the first 
place that they stjrve to sIjow that 'Dnn-yil ides’ 
fame is proof against llie solvents nf modern eriti- 
cisni, and next tliat tliey Indji us to a iinm* com 
plete uinlerstanding of I lie (jualitics whicli have 
given to TIuicydiiles’ work such a woudeihil hohl 
over the intellects anti imMginati<»us of all In'*: 
rcatlers anti all his critics. 'I'ln* atlco k> tm 'rhuev 
ditles’ cretlihility have pitiraa^dt'd itom (M*rman> 
(see Miillor Striiluing in Jtihrlt. f. I.’ll, USt) f]., 

and his A rislophnurs tnnl Air h tsfori^rin' Kritih , 
with fvarigc’s reply in the Jalnh. /Vt/Y. I.'ir), 7-1 
74S, anti (dassen's intnxluctinu to didcs, \ 

ami Striihuiig’s rejoinder llntJ,. ForsAuf ntjru). hut 
have im,*fc with little accept anet* tlicie, and have 
ftjiind oiilyotit^ Knglish-‘'p<‘akin!j: t{ilh)\\<*r, l*rnfevm#r 
I^lahafiy. 'Tlic most, stniims outcome of tin* tli'^- 
enssion seems to lu‘ tliat Tlnicyditlc'^’ km>M hslge of 
the tojiography of lMata ;e was delect i\<\ and that 
his account of the siciit* is eonsetjuent l\ in accmtl- 
aiict* willi the situation ralhei- as Ije cone.dxed it 
tlian as it atdnally was. Ihit. ovon if we accept 
thi.s applical ion (»f tin* im‘tho<Iv. of imuleiij eiitieism, 
it iiiust not he imagined (hat tliose rm't Insls ha\ <* 
all th(.* same tmnhmcv. ( )ii the eoii(ra.i \, ihcNetual 
treaty which 'riimwditlcs <|uotcs in t7 lias h#‘eu 
dis(?ov’ert?d of Iatt‘ years, ami coiiUmiis tln‘ accurac\ 
and truth of (lie liistoriaii in a most utn‘\p«'cte<l und 
startling manner. Tlie exact amount of a»*cnrneN 
or inaeeuracy in 'riiucvdide-,’ atamnnt. of the sii'gt' 
of IMatieie is matter <»f «»piiiion : his ac<‘urae\ in 
lh(» mat ter of (he tr(‘aty is not • it is heyond dispute. 
l>ut, after all, it is not hy tests such as the>e, 
welcome ns they are, that >ve can form an ade<{uatt‘ 
opinion on the erediliility <if Tliiieyd tries. As an 
Athenian eoiiKMliaii rimiarks, w*' <lo not heli(W(‘ a 
man hecaiiso Ik* takes an oalli we 1 1 ust theoatli 
Ix'cause wa* holie\’<; in the man. And so wt* helievi* 
in 'riiucydides not hecanse wc* ha\<‘ (‘xl<*rnal tests 
to npply (for we Jiave not enough), Imt hecaiisi* 
tlie uiiiveisal experience of all who u‘ad him is a 
feeling of conviction that liis intention was to 
sneak the truth, as far as lie could ascertain it. 
This conviction is ult imatcly tine to the fact tliat 
in tlie man’s wank wa* av<* hmught directly into 
touch witli the man, and wc jmlgc his cliaractci 
as w’e judge that of any aciiuaintama' wdioiii wa* 
know'" in the llcsli. No man can d(‘Notc himself 
for twenty-seven years to com|M)siiig a work 
w'ithout putting ca good deal of liims(‘lf into the 
work, or W’ithout waiting his character down in 
it — unconsciously hut none the less legihly. What 
then are the nualilies of character wliicli inipr(*ss 
the reader of Thucydides? In the lirsl jilace, liis 
impartiality. This is a quality unknow'ii to Latin 
historians for instance. Tacitus will not ailmit 
that the Uomans were ever <lefoated — the result 
was, at most, indecisive— even though the suhse- 
quent niovemerits of the troop.s, as described hy liim- 
self, clearly show that the Homans lo.st. Thucy- 
dides, on the other hand, though an Athenian, 
never extenuates even the mistakes of the Athen- 
ians ; and though himself hanished by them, sets 
down naught in malif;c against them. Next, the 
reader feels that Thucydides strove— and that 
always— to ascertain facts, and to jnit down as facts 
notlinig but facts. This conviction is forced on 
one in many ways, some of w'hicli are jialpable 
enough to admit of being clearly indicated. To 
begin with, there is the fact that, w hen in search 
of a subject, Thucydides did not, like all other 
historians before liiin, choose a jieriod of ancient 
history, which, being ancient, must be based on 
vague hearsay or dim tradition. He prefen*ed 
contemporary history and events which he himself 
witnessed in part, while he could obtain the evi- 


ileiiCe of eye witnes.-^cs for (he icmaimlcr. Nor did 
lie wait until the conclusion of (he w'ar before 
setting about liis la^k ; from (lie very beginning 
he began collecting hi^i faet.s. Next, hi.s history 
not designed to juove oi illu.stratc any theory. 
He liimsfdf, ill the }):is,sage ([noted above, disclaim*' 

I all attempt to ad{i]>i facts ‘to unv notion of his 
I own;' and it is evident lli:\t h(*giiining to write, 

! a*' Ik* began, nl the commencenK'nt of the war, 

' wIk'II ilN cour‘<e ami its i'>Mi<‘ wcie yet in tin* futuie, 
j Ik* could not liuve designed to bring its hist<ny into 
j conformity with any pre coijr'ci\pd or n prtnrl 
• theory. Herodotus, wiitiiig* (Ik*, history of tlie 
I ji.-isl, wn.s in a position to tcici- the linger ot destiny 
J in what had liappcned, and jo (*xplain Iiisl4ii’\ by 
I mean'' of linal causes. Hut 'I'liueydnlc'', \\lK*n 
I lie iindeitook to lecord tlw* present, theiehy de 
i liherately f*le(*ted to confine liiiiiself to cjlieienL 
! eansrs. 'Phis prefnem*** for eHieii'nt (‘.'luses ;md 
! fiU ‘ s«*i(*nl iiie ' hi-^lmw, in the best sense* of the 
; lei in. is intimatels eomu‘ele<l with the ‘positive’ 
i nature of Id'' hisfoiy tluit is to say, with his per- 
j pe(ua.l endeaioni to leeortl fa<‘ts and to disiingiiisli 
J tliejii fiom iiifejciieis drawn fiom ffiets. A clear 
; conseion-.m‘ss of (hi>, dilleienee* is inx'olved in one 
i of the most eha rael erist if fen t tires of lijs hisfoiy 
I that is, I he marked diflerc'nec* liet v\ e(*ii his iiai lat i v(‘ 

I and the . speed K‘s which lie intiodiieed into it. TIk* 
j former eonlaiiis facts a,nd fads only, facts slated 
I with a preeivion ami objectivity wliidi e.g. in his 
j deserij>lion of the symjdoms of fever in sulVer«‘is 
fiom tin* great jdague havi* been the. maiNel of 
all suhseijuent gem*!’a(ions, and the giesitesl mai\<‘l 
to those* who by sp<‘eial juofessional knowledge* 
aie* eom]»e*leii( te> judge. 'Plie* spe'cdif.'s, on the* 
other liaml, are not what tin* speake*rs actually 
said hut of this 'l’hu(*ydides warns tin* n‘ader at 
tin* he'ginning, sliowing (*l(*aily at oiK*e the ilistiiie 
lion he dre‘W' bet w een fads ami infeie'm*!*, and Ids 
anxiety that the reader .slioiild renlise the* distim*- 
tion. fn line, most of Die niitiuth in lids woild 
is due not to delilMMale* pe*r\ eision, Imt. to the* 
simple fact that .so many peeqile* arc f|nite nii- 
f'on.se*iems what Inith is. Wlien tln'ii we liml tliat 
'riim*ydide's had a eoneeplion of Idsloiii* truth ami 
fact such as 2000 subsequent years have h(‘en 
uiiahlc lei improve*, and that he slieive .stie'iinously 
all his life to Ii\e up to (hat <*()nee'ptiem and wiitc 
up to it, we can we*ll understand that <*ven lOlh 
century eri(ie*ism ackiiow leelgc.s itsedf ine'apahle* eif 
sliaking his cn*dihility. 

As fen- the subject of Tliueyelielcs’ history, if the 
lVleq)Oiiiie.sian war was not a maMer eif imiiortam^e 
ill universal hi.steiry, it was at least mil 'Plnu'y- 
elieles’ fault that he was not contemporary with 
some more impeii taut war. Hut wa* may beg leave 
to eloiiht wlietlier the 1 Vloponnesiaii war was e>f 
inferior iiiteiost for the fortunes of niankiml. Hael 
it not been for the exhaustion it iudiieed, (Jteece 
w’ould not have .succumheel to the* Maccdonijin, 
and consequently Alexander’s conquests woulel 
never have s])read CJrcek culture over the ancient 
world. But, apart from this, Thucydides’ history 
is the history of the eflcct.s of empire on an imperial 
state; and, ns such, will always be of enthral- 
ling interest to citizens of sovereign commiiiiitie.s. 
Finally, Thucydides’ style, criticised by Dionysius 
and condemned by Mure, is in the speeches ditli- 
ciilt beyond all possibility of dispute. To throw- 
the blame of this obscurity on the unformed con- 
dition of Attic (Leek at the time when Thucydides 
wrote is w-arran table indeed, but is no adequate 
defence. To point, on the other band, to the tract 
071 the Aihciiian Polity as proof that Attic pi-ose 
could be translucent in Thucydides’ time is beside 
the point, for Attic, as is well know-n, could only 
be written well bv those who lived continuously 
in Athens, and Thucydides was exiled for many 
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a year. But, in truth, the question whether it is 
TliiicydideM or the literary a^e in wliieh he livetl ! 
that w to he bhinied for tiia obseuiit^^ i» a whoJl}'^ 
irrelevant question. Obscurity, wdiiitever be its 
cniiHe, is a oi-iiue in a writer. But it is a crime 
which carries its own jiiinishinent, for it diminishes 
tlie nunihcr of an author's I'eaders. Tlie exact 
amount of criminality is not U> be determined on 
any abstract principles or by the exercise of any 
mysterious ‘ taste : ^ it admits of one .simple prac* 
tical test— viz. has the obscurity of his style (m so 
far as it exists), as a matter of fact, prevented him 
from attainin;;' fame? In the case of Thucydides 
it has had no such effect, as all testify. People 
will not read a difiicnlt author if there is an easier 
011(5 out of whom they can as much. That 
Thucydides has, in sjiite of hi.s ditlitmlty, always 
been read is in ilself siiffitn’ent testimony that there 
is no other historian to nink with him. 

The best cdititHis lire in batiii that of Poppo (II vols. 
Leip. ISIJI 10), ill (Jonnan that of (,'las.sen (2d ed., H 
vols. Berlin, 1.S70-7H), and in Knylish— at lt?ast for his- 
torical illustration — of Arnold (3 vola. O.'cford, 18^10-35). 
The liest Ki);'liMli translatiou is by 1‘rofe.ssor Jowott ( with 
a ooiiiiiientary, 2 vols. Clai*eudon Press, 1881); that by 
the Rev. Thomas Dalo is also ; 40 od (2 vuls. 1818), as is 
that of the siu’eches by 11. AJ. Wilkins t2d ed. 1873). 

TlllISfS (from the Hindustani thmja, ‘deceive’), 
the name for a reli^^ious fraternity in India, which, 
profes.sedly in honour of the godties.s Kali, tlie wife 
of Siva, was athlicted to the coiinnittal of iiiuiriers, 
and lived upon the ]»lundei* obtained from its 
vielims. Banding' together in they assnni(»d 

t he appearaiu'e of ordinary traders, and, insinuat- 
in*' themselves into the c.oniidence of iin.snspecting 
fellow-travellei*s, killed theni by stranglinj; ( whence 
tliey were often called /thimsif/am, ‘.stranglers’), or 
by poisoning with datura (.see TlRJllN- APPLE), 
'riiev were hound together by bloody oaths, and 
carried on systematic assassination on a large .scale, 
'riiey considered their murders pious rites, and 
their jirofession more than respectahU*. The con- 
fraternity app(*ai*s to have conic into existen<‘e 
under the early Mohammedan rulers of India; and 
though the Knglish government frc(|Ueiitly anpre- 
hended Thugs, it was reserved for Lord William 
Bentinck, assisted by Captain Sleeman, to adopt 
such vigorou.s measures as prtictically extirpated 
thuggee [t/Hffff). In 1828-37) no f(5wer than 1362 
Thugs weni ai)prehended — mainly by help of accom- 
]»Uces turning iiifonners of whom 382 were hanged, 
and ino^t of the rest transported or imprisoned for 
lifi\ Thuggee by poisoning was still carried on 
long after strangling was a thing of the past. 

Sec Col. Mea(h)ws-Taylor's ;^rapliic tale. Confessions of j 
a Thuit (ls3‘.); new ed. 1871)); Capt. Sleemaii\s ItepoH ' 

( 1810) ; Hutton’s Tlintis ami haroits { 1857 ) ; for thuggee 
in 1<S<J7, llei-v'ey’s Smae HfCortU of (Yi/ne ( 1,802) ; and for 
thrir jargon, Sleeinaira lUimasccana ( 1830 J and Y ule and 
Runuill’s Uohson-Johson (1S86). 

TItllJtt* See Arijor Vit.k. 

Ttiulc*. the name generally given by the 
ancicnls to the most northerly part of Europe 
known to them, of which their want of knowh^dge 
was eked out by the imagination. According to 
Pliny it was an island in the iiortheni ocean, dis- 
covered by the* navigator Pytheas of Miissilia, who 
reache<l it after si.v days’ sail from the Orcades, 
Most probably Pytheas tollowed closely the ejistern 
coast of (iieat Britain, and Iieard exaggerated 
reports of tln^ groups of inlands farther north — the 
Orkney.s and Slietlands, perhaps even. Tccland — 
which he t bought lay cl(»se to the Aictic Circle. 
The usual ILoman phrase was Ultima Thule. 
Tiiumb9 Tom. See D\vake.s, Peuuault. 

VlMlwIlScreiv, or Tjiumijikins, an iirsfcniinent 
of torture for compressing the thumb, largely 


! made use' of by the Inquisition in Spain, and 
also oeca-sionally u?(e(i= in England, wlieii examina- 
tion by tor til IV *wa.s practised there. It wa» much 
in use’ during the brutal 
jiersecntions of the 
Covenanters in 8(!otland, 
and the famous Car- 
stares (q.v.) was tor- 
tured thus for an hour 
and a half at Holyrood 
to obtain the secrets of 
the Argyll i)arty. 

TliniK a picturo.sque 
and ancient town of 
Switzi'iland, 17 miles 
SSE. of Bi*rii by rail. 

It stands on the Aar, 
luirdlv a mile from tlie Thumliscrew. 

Lake' of Tlmn (12 milca (Ii> Ant. Mas., Kilinlmryh.) 
long, 2 broad ; greatest 

ilcptli, 1844 feet), out of wbicli tbe river rushc.s 
])ast the town in a stream of crystal elcarne.ss. 
A 12th-ceiiturv castle and a venerable eburch are 
the chief buildings. Poj). 5307. 

Tlllllldcr. See Lkjhtninr. Celts (see Stone 
A( iE) are sometimes called thunderbolts, from a 
notion that th(\y are meteoric stem's ; and for a like* 
reason Beh'innites ((i.v.) are called thunder stomjs. 
For the Tlmndering l^ijgion, sec Aurkllt’s. 
Tliutt 4 T 4 ^r Buy. See SurKiMoit ( Lake). 

ThlirffUll ( Fr. Thuvfforic)^ d frontier canton in 
the nortli east of Switzerland. Area, 381 sq. m. ; 
pop. (l‘.)U0) 113,221, of whom two-thirds are Pio 
l(5siants. 'Fhe surface*, unlike that of tin* other 
eanton,8 of the country, is undulating or hilly, hut 
nowhere mountainous, the chief lu'ight being the 
Hornli in the extreme south, .3722 feet. ’Fhe prin- 
cipal river is the Thnr, wliich, Howing WNW. 
through a broad fertile valley, joins the Kbine in 
the canton of Zurich. Capital, Fraueiihdd. 

Tlinrifer (F iat. thua, ‘inccinse,* and yc/'-, ‘to 
carry’), the attendant in the Koman Catholic 
(Uiurch, at solemn imv-ss, vesjiors, iS:e. , whose duty 
it is to carry tlui flniriblCy or ine(*nsc- vessel, and 
either to niinist(*r incense himself or to pve.sent 
th(5 llnirihlc Lo the oRiciating i>riest. The otHee is 
one of those which belong to the so-called ‘ minor 
order ’ of A eohjfc, 

TlllirilllU^iu (Her. Thiiringcn)y the name still 
born(5 l»y that part of the ancient Saxon area which 
is genmally hounded by the Werra, the Saale, and 
the Harz Mountains ; the Thuriugian states being 
the minor Saxon Duchies ((j. v.), t he two Schwarz- 
hurgs, the two Iteii.ss ])rincij>alities, ami small 
parts of Pru.s.sia, Saxony, and Bavariji. The dis- 
tri(^t got its name from the Thuriugian tribe of 
Cerimins, who were found inhabiting it in the 
5th century. The Thuringian Forest {Thtiringcr 
Wahl) is a .series of woocUid mountain ridgf's occu- 
pying great part of this area. It is some 70 miles 
long, and belongs to the Siidetic system. 

Tliiirles, a town in county Tipperary, Ireland, 
situated on the river Suir, 87 miltis SW. of Dublin 
by rail. Four miles distant is the beautiful 14tli- 
ceiitury ruin of Holy Cross Abliey. Tliurles lias- 
a (classical) Roman Catholic cathedral, built at a 
co.st of £45,000, the seat of the archbishopric of 
Cashel. Pop. (1901) 4411. 

TliilPluw.. EnwARD, Barox, was homi a 
clergyman’s son in 1732, at Bracon-Ash; in Nor- 
folk/ He was .sent to Canterbury gramnittivschooi, 
whence be passed to Cahis College, Camhrulge.. 
Here he was as msolen.t and insuiievdinate as at 
school,, and was sent dowui in 175t without a 
degree: Ho at once- entered at the Inner Temple, 
and was called to the bar in 1754. He was a 
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/eHow-]>iipil in a solicitor's olliro. with the poet 
Cuwpwr, and still JiHectod iillenc-s, alllioii^h in 
reality he worked hard to make himself a ^^ood 
lawyer. His lofty statiiie, sli*iii;.,dy marked 
features, dark eyes, hushy eycduows, ami haik of 
self-possession hsl every one with wIk^mj In* came in 
contact to attribute bo him ijualilicnu^jn'^ he 
did not pi/ssess *‘no man,' said I'ox, ‘e\er was so 
wise as d’hnrlow looke«h’ An n, (•••Mental meet 
in^ at a cotree-hmisf* with the Si-olMi scdieitors 
in the frvtiat Doiii^las ease led to his employ noMif 
in it .as junior eoujis(‘l, and lo hi- a<M|uaintanee 
ith the memluM’s of the l)ouelas f.ijnii\. thre of 
them, the I>uehesK of t^hieen 'h<‘i ry , hy Iwm* influ 
eiiee with Lord Ihile olitained for Iiim in ITtil Hu- 
lank of Kinu’s Couns(‘l. Soon alter ihi-- Ik? 
acfjiiired a still hii^her rejnitation l>y lii-. s|K*(‘ch in 
ihe Dou<;his IVei‘;»;^(‘ caso tho '^reale-t elloil of 
his life. In 17hS he was lelnriied foi‘ 'r.-iiiiw oi ( h, 
find l)ecaim' fi /(‘ahms suj)poiler of lionl Nortli ; in 
Mfireh 1770 he w;ls madt‘ Solicitor general, and the 
yeaj' after At t(»ine\ 'i.iejiei-al. Il(‘ lined tie* special 
tfiN'our of (ieorce ill. hy 1 Ik‘ ^iole^ll ze;il he dis- 
idfiyed in sjipporl in.; Ids A meri . an policy. In I77S 
he heeame Loid ( ‘iianeellor and ll.uoii I'lniilon. 
and .siK'h wji,.s his ifilluenee with th«^ kin .4 lhal he 
wfis allowed eonliaiv to till ]M(*e.<Mh*nt. to ndaiii the 
ofliee under the l{oclvin;: 4 li.im adtidid.'-l rat ion. lb* 
(•aus(‘d cjreat emh.it la-snM.mt hy o))posin ;4 fill the 
measures hroucht in hy that coveniment. rndet 
the coalition ministry of l‘’o.\ find Notlh he was 
compelled to retin.*, hut contiiiiKal ji vigorous 
opposition, and was i*estoied jis ( ‘liiifieellor on 
accession to power. I'or ;i time lie supported 
the 'government ; Imt, r<d\inc ;i.c;iin on tin* support 
of the kin;;, he once more hecan, lirst secretly, 
then openly, to nnderniine tin* power of hi.s col- 
leagues. |*itt then intimated that he or Thuilow 
must retire, and the kirie, witlioiit jiny h<\dtfition, 
consented to his removal ( 17 t)'-). 'riimlow jit. fuiei* 
sank into ohscui ity. He amused himself in read- 
ing the Latin and <Jret;k classii*s with his nephews, 
and spent much of his lime in vi.-hiui' ;ind reeeiv- 
ini^ visits. He died at Jhi.i;hton, Septemher I‘J, 
hSDfi. Thiirlow was vul'j.ar find arro^j^anl, his jno- 
hinity and immonilitie.s iioloriou.s. Lord ('amp- 
hell says he can iind iiotliiiij^ recorded of him to 
justify the grejit ie[)utfition for ;ihilil> he h.id 
among his con tern porarie.s, and fiwMilies it chielly 
Lo hi.s assuming manner; hut it should he remem - 
hered that he h.id no IJoswell to re<*or(l his tfilk, 
and that it was this lliat Wiis most ;idmire«l. it 
was of no ordinary man tliat .hihnson .said, ‘ I 
would ]uep.are uiy.‘=‘elf for no man in Engljind hut 
Lord Thiirlow. WIkmi 1 .im to meet him, T .should 
wish to know a day before.’ 

Tlini*li aiMl Ta.\is, rillNinvS of, a princely 
hou.se with high rank, hereditary ilignitios, and 
vast pos.se.ssioiis in Austria, Bavaria, Wiirtemherg, 
Prussia, and Belgium, tlie heads of the two main 
linc.s being resident «al KatLshon and ;it L.iuein in 
Bohemia. De.sceiide.d from the Did hi Torre of 
Milan (whence the fiv.si part of their name), with a 
Cfistle of Tasso or I)e Tas.sis (whence the second), 
members of this house have been lUsiiimuisbed in 
connection witli posts. One c-stablislieil ]K>sts in 1 
Tyrol in 1400 ; aiiotlier, ennobled in 1 . 112 , eslab- 
lislied the first post hetwemi Vienna and Brii.ssels | 
in 1.576. His dc.sceridant became in 1595 grand- 
master of the posts of the Holy Boman empire, and | 
secured the right of cJirrying on the posts of the 
empire which extended from H.ainlnirg to Home, 
and from Paris to Vienna, for himself and his heirs 
.as a hereditary privilege. In 1681 the principality 
of Thurtt and Taxis in the Netherlands was con- 
ferred on the head of the house ; and in 1698 the ‘ 
pnneely rank and title were made heredit.ai^% and 
\ passed t?o all members of the honse. The postal 


I privilege.- ueie gi.'idimlly limiteil hy ihegovernments 
I «*f the vaiioiis c<mntiii»s; hut it was iiol till 1867 
I that Pni-.-ia sf'ciire<l hy treaty witli the f;i,mily the 
aholitidfi of iJie monnpfdy. 

Thliroi. wns horn at \uils in 

• d<h, son of /i iimk(‘eper, *J2d .July 

: 1726. H«^ grew up a r<‘cklc‘--.s iind \ iohmr }:M, and 

! '-(•rvc.I oti a pri\;i I iMM', Iiii( c.'iptmed .-ind kept 

I M \cjir ill Ihocr pii-ion. lie inrningcd to s4‘i/e a 

; .lii.'tll luwt.t, and ci'n-'icd tlie ( 'linn m*I \\ilh a p;iir f>f 
-mils ;md hi- .-hirl ;is :i. -filL d'ln* Man-dial de 
Ihdii* [-'ll* hearing of tlia c\]d(nl enable 1 liim lo 
study na\ igaf ion, and 'rimrol, again joining a 
prn .'itocr, ro-t? so rapidls (iia,l liy 171'^ he was 
ahje to jit oiit a. nnMdiani--.hip. fie ik-n i, vp,.nt 
a l«‘w years in I'lngland, mostly in Lomlon. ho- 
Iwivi mn-ic, mar InMoal ics, and dis-ip.'iti-in. \aiied 
b\ sninggling and peili.-ips jdiacv : ;ind in 1755 Ids 
•-lii]) was -sej/,.,] |,y ilic* Ihiglisli. 'J'lie oni ItM^ak of 
w.-u recalled Id in to J'l.iiicr*. Ho wa- givim the 
command of a s,|na,dron of two fiig;itcs and 1 wo 
s!ooj»s. with whidi lie -coin (-1 1 lie ( 'lianrn l. cini.sed 
.•(lon.c the ea-l eoa-1 of Lncland and .'-■col hand, 
li ighlonirig iM 1 ih]\ | lie lownspooph* of Baiiir (,'ith 
i)el(d.<M 1757 !. and fought ;i. brisk adioii wilii two 
I’lnglish frigato.s al tlie nioijlli of lln^ l-orih. In 
(ieioher 17“‘9 h»' again weigheil from l>nnkiik 
with a -(jiiadron consisting (»f four fiigates, witli 
1200 --old jeis midci command of I'lobcit, and made 
Ids w.'iv t<» Lofigli l''oylo. intending a desf-ent on 
Lomknideri’v. High gab's made it iiiipo>sil)h* to 
enter, wheien])on he crossed to (sla\ for siipplies, 
and then .s.iihal for I’elfasI Longli, iiileiiding to 
make a d.ash oil Belfast. l*’]oheri mined ilie plan 
hy insisting on atlm'king and lalu'ng ( 'arrickfergiis 
hist (21st, f'eliniary 1769), hnl lefiiseil to move on 
Belfast. 4’he (h‘la\ had givi'ii time for three Kng- 
lish fiigate.s of llaw lvc's licet to i-ome np ; ami 
’i’Inirol fonghi an lionr and a inilf, till he was 
stiiick down, on which Ids ship hauled down her 
colonr.s. See Pi of. ,J. Iv. Laughton's /// 

Aoco/ Ilisfurjf { 1NS7). 

Thursday Island, (>"<* of the smalh'-t nf tlm 
I group of the Tones Stiiiils islands, nortli of (’ajic 
' York, and helonging to (,>iieen.slaml. It has an 
t cNcelli'iit harbour, Port ICennedy, w hich i- a tele- 
graph station, and ,a station for .several lines of 
ste.amers. The island is .a cent re of t he [x-arl and 
(lepang lishorios. 

TlHir.SO, .a burgh of hai*ony and .soajiort of 
Caithness, ar the mouth of the 'riinrso Biver, hy 
lail (1874) 21 miles NNV. of WVk and 154 XNE. 
of Inverne.ss. it is }deasantly situated and harid- 
.somely built except in thi’ohler quarter - and h.as 
six churclu's, a town-h.all ( 1S7() ), capital hatldng, 
Ac. The harbour at the mouth of the ii\er had 
got silted up; Imt extensive improvements were 
carried out in LS91 92, w'heii also a good jder at 
Scrabster w.as extended, on tbe we.st side of the 
bay, where ste.'imers regul.arly call. ’I'he rock 
.scenery' around the town is very fine. Pavin»j- 
stone.s arc juepared .and exported, and live stock 
and gr.ain flliipjHMl. The self-t.aiight geologist, 
Uohert Dick (1811-06), was a baker hero from 
1830. Pop. ( 1901 ) .3723. 

Thyatira. Bee Aiv-mssAit. 

Tliylarilie {ThyJarUius^ the largest of the 
extant predaceous maisui>ials, represented hy one 
mieeies {T, njnoccphfdm\ now restricted to 
T.asniania, and in process of externiinatioii at the 
hands of the slieep-farmi'rs, whose folds it is wont 
to ravage. It is somewdiat smaller than a wolf, 
has a dog-like muzzle, a long tapering tail, .and is 
grayish brown in colour, with black cross b.ands on 
the bind p.art of the back ami loins. It is very 
active and fierce, and is popularly calleil a ‘tiger,’ 
a ‘ wolf,’ or a ‘ hyama.’ 
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Thy me {Thymus)^ a genuB of humble, half- 
shrubby plants, of the natural order Labiatii?, 
having a two-lipped calyx and four diverging 
stamens. Garden Tliynie {T, vulgaris) is 6 to 
10 inches high, with narrow, almost linear leaves, 
and whitish or reddish dowel's, which grow in 
separate wliorls, six in a Avhorl. It is a native of 
Spain and Italy, is very commonly cultivated in 
gardens on account of its fragrance, and was in- 
troiluced into Britain about 1548, or very probably 
at an earlier date. \''ild Thyme {T. Serpyllnm) 
has a procumbent stem witli many branches, form- 
iug tufts, low and dense, a few inches to a foot 
wide, oval leaves and purplish /Iiiwers, arranged 
in whorls, which are united in a head. It is 
abundant on hills and mountains in Britain and in 
all parts of Europe and the north of Asia. It is 
less fragrant than garden thyme, hut both .species 
contain an aromatic essential oil. The dower- 
ing hiancln.'s [Ifcrba Thymi anti Herha Scrpi/lli) 
are used in medicine as a pouerful .stimulant, and 
those of garden thyme are also used in cookery 
for tlavonring. The Lemon Thyme, or Lemon- 
.scented Thyme, of our gardens, is reganleil as a 
variety of 7’ Scrpylliim. It is generally of .still 
lower growth than the common garden thyme. 
No species of thyme is indigenous in America. 
Thymol, an antiseptic phenol, i.s obtained from oil 
of thyme by distillation. 

TliyilielearCil^, a natural order of plants, of 
which the Mezoreon and Spurge Laurel (see 
Dapiink) are familiar examjilcs. This onler con- 
sists chietly of shrubs, with a few herbaceous 
plants, and contains about 3CK) species, natives 
childly of the warmer temi>erate countries. Poi.son- 
ous properties prevail in tlie order. The bark is in 
general very caustic. 

Thy mils Glamh gland wh ich begins to form 
at an early perio<l of embryonic lib*, and, comineiic- 
ing as an ej)ithelial ingrowth from the throat, ex- 
tends from the neck right into the chest, where it 
is placed iinteriorly in the mediastinum. It con- 
tinues to grow after birth, hut wlien adult life is 
reached it shrivels to an iiicorisideralilc mass. 
When examine<l niicros<!oi)ically it is seen to con- 
sist of a tissue very similar to that of a lymphatic 
gland, ami in this tissue are (IIas.sair.s corpuscles) 
nests of concentrically arrange<l epithelial cells, 
jH’obably the remnants of that epitlielium of which 
the gland, at an earlier periotl, was almost entirely 
composed. Tlie gland when fully <levelope<l is 
what may be called a blood-gland, for it is con- 
nected with the rest of th<; system by hloo<l-ves.sels 
and nerves alone, unlike the liver or kidneys, which 
are provided with ducts through which their secre- 
tion is carried away. Hegarding the function of 
this gland almost nothing is known. It ])robahly 
is concerned, in .some way, in altering the ehmnical 
or cellular structure of the blood. Numerous ex- 
tractives, such as leucin and tyio.sin, are found 
normally in it, and from it a substance can be 
extracted which acts as a powerful blood coagulant. 

It is possible, too, that in its .substance the blood- 
cells may to some extent be produced. Its early 
development ami rapid <lisap])earance 8ugge.st that 
its chief activity is called into play during that 
period of life when growth and tissue formation are 
most active. 

Thyroid Glaildy a gland which arises in the 
early human embryo as^ an ingrowth from the 
lower part of the pharynx. This extends down to 
the lower jiarb of the neck, and its original connec- 
tion with the pharynx is lost. In the adult it is 
found as a bilobed structure on either side of the 
windpipe, and joined in front of this tube by an 
isthmus of gland-tissue. It i.s ensheathed in con- 
nective tissue, which passes into its interior, sup- 


porting and separating from one another the deli- 
cate structures within. TJio gland is a. ductless 
gland, but is richly supplied by blood-vessels, 
which ramify around the tiny glandular capsules 
of which it is compn.sed. If a section of the gland 
be examined with the microscope, it i.s seen that 
there i.s a vast number of tiny spherical cavitie-s 
lined by short cubical cells ; and within and 
entirely filling these cavities, tlicre is a structure- 
less-looking aiyl very insoluble jelly. In the walls 
of the little cavities the dense Anastomosis ( cp v. ) of 
blood-vessels is seen. We are very much in the 
dark as to the meaning of this striicturi', and the 
jiarts played by the epithelial cells and the jelly 
111 the function of the gland. That the ghuitl 

is imjiortant is proved by the injiirions cllccts 
which follow its removal, and by the fact that in 
connection with several disea.scs the gland is .swolh'ii 
and altered in structure. In .some animals, tin* dog 
for instance, the jelly within the capsules is often 
' f(nind to contain red Idootl corpuscles. Som<*n'n](‘s 
large numbers of the.se are .soon, and in olhor oases 
the blood pigment (h.'emoglobin) may bo .seen b(*au 
tifully crystallised out in the jelly. That the gland 
has something to do with tlio blood .seems veny 
evident, ]>ut what jiart it ex.actly plays is not yet 
certain. If the gland be excised, in some animals, 
curious mucous ilegenerations are found to follow 
the operation, and a tendency to mucous deposits 
and tumours seems to he a.s.sociated wilh disejise of 
the gland. Some have thought that this points to 
some action of the gland in the formal ion of 
mueou.s within the body, hut about this little is 
known. If the gland is excised nervous symptoms 
and muscular tremor.s may be produced, and it 
has been supposed that in some way the gland 
exereise.s an inllmuice u]>on the bloixl-llow through 
the brain. Th(‘ gland is frequently enlarged, form- 
ing the condition termed (loitre ( (). v. ). Thi.s enlarge- 
ment may )>e due to a great increase in the iiuiiiIm*!* 
of hlooil -vessels, or we may find that it i.s <lue to the 
cmlargement of the little capsules whicli normally 
contain tlui thyroid jelly. These capsules nin to- 
gether so as often to form large cysts full of jelly. 
A.ssociatetl with this enlargement one often finds 
nervous symptoms ami disturhanees of the circula- 
tory .system, and fh<* curious condition termed 
cretinism. In exophthalmic goitre we have a 
peculiar protrusion of the eyes associatcxl often 
with an unim])ortant-looking swelling in the ntick. 
See also Ckktini.s.m, Myxckoema. 

Tliysaillirilf order of wingless insects of 
small size. They undeigo no metamorphosis. 'J'he 
abdomen usually bears peculiar structures, whicli 
seem L) be abortive limbs, and the name Thysanura 
or bristle- tails refers to terminal appendages which 
are sometimes long and hairy. See Sphincj-tails ; 
and Sir John Imbboek, Monom'nph of the CoUrni- 
bola and Thysanura (Lond. 1873). 

Tlan-sliail (‘Celestial Mountains’), a great 
mountain system, consisting of several riilges, 
mostly parallel, in central Asia, extends from the 
Pamir (q.v.) to the north of the Tarim depression 
in Turkestan, and occupies the 
frontier region between Bnssian 
territory on the north and the 
Chinese dominions to the south. 

See Asia, Vol. 1. p. 486. 

Tiara^ the trijile crown of the 
none, which is considered to be sym- 
bolical of his temporal, as the keys 
are of his spiritual authority. It is 
composed of a high cap of gold 
cloth, encircled by three coronets, Tiara, 
with a mound anu cross of gold on 
the top. The original papal crown consisted of 
the cap alone, the word tiai^a having long been 




syiionymons with mitra. It is not certain when 
the first and second princely crowns were added, 
the current statement tliat it was Boniface VIll. 
who assumed the second having' been disproved i»y 
Hefele from old representations of ]nn<K*ei]t 111. 
IJrban V, (1362' 70) added the third. 

Tibbll« a people of the Sahara ((^.v.) 

Tiber" (Hal. Tcverc, Lat. 7V/>t’jv.v), the chief 
liver of Central Italy, and the most famous in the 
peninsula, rises in a dell of the 'ruscau Apennines 
(proyiiiee Arezzo), about II miles X. of <lic villa^a* 
of Pieve Santo Slefano. Its course until it leaeUes 
l\;iu^ia is south-south-east ; t heiiee, as far as 
Home, it pursues, alon*; an irre; 4 ular /iezaj^ lim*, a 
southern dir(‘clion ; 1ml wlien it enters the plain of 
the CampJi; 4 'na it eiir\es south sontli-we.'^t, ainl 
enters the ^leditiuranean l>y t^^o lirantln‘>«, whieh 
mielose l-he I sola Sacra. Of these tin* innlheiii, 
tlie PiMmi(*ino. alone is n:iN i^;a.l»h‘ ; lli(‘ h’iumara i'. 
vilted u[) witli s;ind. ’I'lie enlir«‘ (‘our-^<‘ of Me' 
liver is ahont L’lJd mile> onl\ 1 fe 'Ur«‘«‘i fiom 
soun'fi to sea, 'The most eelehrateil towns on 
or near its banks an* iVrn^^ia, Oi\i<*jn, |{om<", 
and Ostia; and its ebief alliui’iits an* tin* Nora 
witli the \’elino am! 'l\'veione or Anioiu* [Jtifo) 
from tile left, and the l*a^^lia ^\•i(b tlic < Miiana from 
the ri^lit. ill its u])|>er coiiisi* it is lapid ami 
Luriiid, ami ot (lilb<*ull. iiaviLjat ion. It is na\i- 
;j:abiL‘ for lioats of titty loirs to the (‘onllm‘m‘e of 
the Nera, l(K) miles from its month, and small 
sleiimers ascend to within 7 mill's of that jjoiiit. 
The Tiber is sujiplietl mainly liy lurlnd imnm- 
taiii-torn*nts, whem^e, its liability to sudden over 
tlowin^^s of its hanks; even the ohl<‘st Homan 
myth, tiiat of Homnlus, bein^^ iii^ejiaiaidy as-.o- 
ciated with a,n inundation. Its waleis, too, are 
still disi'oloiinvl with yellow mud, as when \’ir*;il 
ilesorilx'd it - r^e/7/t‘/7>ay r((jjn/i\s cf inftlfn ffariis 
titnuu See Home, ]ip. 784, 786; and NV. Davies, 
T/ui Pthjrbiuiijc uf the Tihei' (‘2d ed. 1875). 
Tiborias. See ( ; ojeek. 

TibrrillS, the .second emp(*ror of Home (14 37 
), whose real character remains to this djiy 
aiming tlie enigmas of history. 44herins ( ’lamliiis 
Xero was tlie son of T. ( lamliiis Xero ami of 
lavia, ami was bom lOtli November 42 IJ.C., four 
V(*ars before her comjil.'iisant/ Inisbaml yielde<l 
lavia to tlie triumvir ()et:i\'iaiius. lie was nine 
when liis father's death transferred him to the 
lutehige of his step-fatluir, and (‘levmi when that 
step-father became the undisputed master of the 
Homan eiiijure. Being now a member of the 
imperial liouseliohl, he received a careful eilueatiou 
and the same piihlie honours as were miiil to the 
nephew and grandsons of Augustus. At nineteen 
lie filled tlie qua*storsliip, became prietor at twenty- 
five, and consul at twenty-nine. But almost the 
wliole of his fir.st twenty years of manhood were 
spent in the camp in fspain, Armenia, Caul, 
Hannon ia, and Cermaiiy, He had the honour of 
bringing back the stancfards lost with Crassus ; in 
15 B.r. lie co-operated wuth his hrotlier Tlrusus in 
subduing the Hlueti ami Vimlelici ; warred with the 
Hanrioniaiis (12 0), and in tlie campaign that 
followed the <leath of Drusus traversed Cermany 
hctweeii the llhino and tlie Elbe. The young 
Marcel lus, nephew of Augustus, had die<l in 23 ; 
Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, died suddenly in 
12, leaving only two hoys of eight and live heDveen 
the step-son and the succession. Tiberius was now 
conipelieil (11) by Augustus to divorce his much- 
loved wife Vip.sania Agriiipina, daughter of Agrippa 
by Ids former wife Honiijonia, in order to marry 
Agrippa’s widow Julia, the profligate daughter 
of Augustus. Hardly was he married than he 
was sent to crush a revolt in Dalmatia and Pan- 
nonia; Dnisus died in 9, and Tiberius marched 


at the head of his funeitil train on foot in mid- 
winter from the Rhine to Rome, returning im- 
mediately to the war.s in Germany, for the suc- 
cesses in which he was rewarded with the full 
triumph {^) and other honours. But suddenly in 
0 he retired to Rhodes, where for .seven yeara he 
gave luniself to study and to astrology. 1 ne Of>en 
proHigaey of the wife who hml been forced into his 
arms was jicrhaps the most tiowerful reason which 
^ drove Idm from Komi* to tlie ili.splcasure of the 
, oinpmor. Before his return (2 A.u.) the infamous 
Julia was hiLnisIi(*d to Pandataiia (2 H.(\), and 
I within the two years after tlio deaths of both the 
young princ<*s laicins and Gains (2 and 4 a.d.) 
paxeil the way for tlie adojilion of 'riheiius as heir 
to the impel iai dignity, the third gramlson, Agrippa 
Po-;tnmu'>‘, being at onee loo xoiing and too incom- 
jictent forconnUMnd. He was now t\nlo;ill^ ado)>led 
by Augustus. TilKu ins spent tiie m.*\t seven years 
ill aeii\#‘ sej \ iec* in mu tli Gennany against .Maro- 
hodiius, in ijuelliiig foi'iuidahle iiisiii i eclioiis in Pan 
nonia .ind Dalmatia, and finally in siu*nring tlie 
frontier and taking Nengcaiice upon tin* enemy 
A lio had annihilated I he ai my of \'arus in 9 A.D. 
Along with (o'rmanimis he made two niarcln*s into 
' tlie heart of Geiniany (0 It)), returning to mi joy a 
: splendid triumph ( 12). 

; Gri the (leaili of .\ugn.stus at Xola in 14 Tiheiiii.s 
; .succeeded wit boat opposition. He was fifty six 
' y(*ars old, taciiinn, impenetrable, sns]u‘ci<)us, 

; heloxeil h\ nom*. ye! respected by .'ill for Ids 
I g-ia\ity of demeanour and t Ik* icpnted .severity of 
I his virtue. The tirst eight \ cars of his reign aie 
I tieatet! by Tacitus in the first three hooks of his 
! .l/utu/s, and are relnct.'int ly admit t(*il to havi- been 
j marked by just and nioderalt* government, respect 
; for the law'.s, frugality, and care for the interest. s of 
the pro\ inci.als. 'I’lie whole is set down to su.s- 
tained hypocri.sy — a theory of liuman character 
hardly to he accejiietl without hesitation. During 
t-his ]»eriod only twelve stale tiials foi' mnjrstus ( ‘high 
fr<‘a.soii’) are recorded. The next ]*eriod of the reign, 
treaieil in the fourth hook of T.'icitus, covers the six 
yean. 23 *28. .As yet, aceonling to 'I'acilns, the evil 
impuls('s of Tiberius were ri'strained by the inllu- 
once of his still surviving mother. 4’lie iiumher of 
trials for muJcNtas h.as grown to twenty, the 
espionage of infoinieis 1ms also inciea.sed a.s well 
as the severity of seiilenees. His minist<*r Sejanus 
h;is grown to vast inllnence Ihrongh jilaying for his 
own ends upon the morbid .suspiciousness of liis 
master. For the last ]ieriod of tlie reign, covering 
eight years and a quarter, we miss the lost fifth 
hook of Tacitus for the years 30-31. Tlie sixth hook 
ojiens near the close of "the year 31, «and brings the 
story of Tiheiius through the six years’ reign of 
terror in whieh 80 to 100 live.s jierislied mostly 
by direet mandate of the prince doxvii to its shame- 
ful close in the foul dehaiicheries, the gloom, and 
tlie insanity of Caprea*. 

Sucli is the gloomy drama of the reign of 
Tiheriu.s in the splendid pages of Tacitu.s. It only 
remains to he seen what are the historically reliable 
elements of the story. In general terms it may be 
said that the facts are nuiinly trustworthy, if the 
motives imimted cannot alw ays be accepted. There 
is no doubt t hat for some years Tiberius took, or 
affected to take, little active part in public affairs, 
and imleed throughout one of the deepest prin- 
ciples in his Homan nature was regartf for con- 
stitutional forms. But his care for the real in- 
terests of the provincials was an element now to 
Homan politics, and showed a foresight and states- 
manship to which Augustus had not risen. The 
only important open changes he niado were the 
permanent encampment of the imperial guard 
close to the city walls, and the abolition of the 
old comitUii the election of public officers being 
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tinnsferred t(3 tlio subservient seiinte. But the one 
fatal feature of the reign was the institution of 
the indicia viajestatisj wliich grew up out of the 
fllavisli adulation of the senate, tlie deep suspicious- 
ness of the emperor’s own nature, siml tlie^uhtlc 
manner in wliieli tliis was fed by /Klius Sejaiius, 
commander of the ])r;etorian guards. Delation^ 
or denunciation of individuals by informers, soon 
grew to great pronortions, and men breathe<l in 
a constant atmosphere of terror. In ‘ib Tiberius 
left Home for Campania, and the year after took 
up his abode in Caprea*, where Suetonius tells us 
he wallo\ve<l in brutish sensualities. He had 
given his entire eoiilidenee to Sejanus, leaving liiin 
the whole control of government ; but at length 
RwakemMl to the ambitious ile‘'igns of bis minister, 
he struck him «lown without hesitation {.SI ). Macro, 
the successor of Sejanus, had all bis vices without 
his talents, an<l so the .state «»f .allairs was even 
worse than before. The munler of Agri]>)>a Post- 
uiiius in 14, the mysterious <Ieatb of (iermauieus 
in the East (19), the poisoning of Tiberius* own 
soil JJrusu-s by Sejanus (*23), the banishment of 
Agrii)pina and the untimely death of her young 
sons Nero and Driisus (.31 ami 3.3) were some of 
the dark tragp<lies tluit befell the bouse of Augustus 
under the reign of Tiberius. In bis last years the 
emjieror’s mind was darkened by gloom, siiper- 
Ktition, aiul perhaps insanity. The famous words 
'raeitiis lias preserved of a letter t<i the senate 
{Amt. \ i. 6) .seem like a momentary Hash of revela- 
tion of more than mere remorse : ‘ \ray all the gotls 
and goihU'sses destroy me more miserably than I 
feel myself to be daily iierisliing, if 1 know at this 
moment what to write to yon, senators, how to 
write it, or what, in .short, not to write.’ On the 
IGtli Miircli 37 bis wurn oiit frame fell into a .sort 
of letlinigv, in which lie was sullucated by Macro 
to prevent his recovery. 

The orii;i»al authorities are Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Velleius I’atcrculus. 3’Jio first aihniLs that the history 
of Tiberius was ‘falsified, while he reigned, throii^,h 
terror, and written after his death with the iriitatioii of 
a recent Iiatre«l.’ AVhether the portrait he has himself 
constructed with such coiLsuinmato literary art is 

f isychologically po.«! ible or no, there can bo no doubt at 
oast that his own feeling was too hitter to permit of a 
judicial estimate. Suetoiuu.s as a historical writer 
show’s no discrimination in cl oo.sing hi.s materials, and 
his fondness for scandal and go.s.sip was far stronger than 
his zeal for truth. Velleius Paterculus had served umler 
Tiberius, but his overdone panegyric gives the fatal 
suggestion of flattery. Dion tlussius again wrote nearly 
two centuries after Tiberius, and was wi.se enough to 
follow Tacitus pretty closely, the character of Tiberius 
being a study iiiuch too complex for his powers of 
analysis. Dean Merivale in his IJ'nttortf of the Jiomana 
uniler the Empire defend.s I'iberius with moderate zeal, 
helievinj' him at lea.st the victim of ii.uch ancient nii:>- 
ropro.seniation ; Profes-sor IJec.sly {Catilittc^ Clodins, and 
2'ibcriu.s\ 187*^) reijudiates the whole account by Tacitu.> 
as a deliberate ami iiialigiiaiit libel ; and Air J. C. Tarver 
in I'ibtriiis the Tyrant ( HW3 ) treated him a.s a ruler 
of j^reat wisdom and benignity, but the most bitterly 
inalu'iied of men. Af. Boissier summed up again.st liim 
ill Tj(>np(tfiitwn suu.'f lea Ci^aars ( 1875). 

llcsiues tliese, .sec Arommv.eu’s fifth volunio of the 
Hiatory of Home, translated as The Jtoman Provincca 
from Aupastna to Diocletian (1880); D. Frey tag, 
Tiberius ttnd Tacitus (BerL 1870); T. h'tahr, 'Tiberius 
(2d ed. Perl. 1873); l*a.sch, Zur Krdik dtr Geschieftte 
di'S Kaiacra Tiberius (Altenburg, 1800) ; and Hermann 
Schiller, Geechichte dcr Tbmischen Kaiaerzeit (Gotha, 
1883) ; also the excellent cs.say by Henry Furnoaux pre- 
fixed to his edition of the Auuala (vol. i, 1881). 

Tibet* <)i* 'J’hibet, hs tlio European name of a 
country in central Asia, lying between China and 
Indio. The native name is Bod or Bodyul. Tibet 
is enclosed between tlie Kiien Liin and the Hima- 
laya mountains. These chains run eastward from 
a moil n tain knot at the southern extremity of 


the Pamir highland, and continue to direi*gc from 
I each other till they reach the meridian of Llinwa, 
when they slightly draw’ iieam* on the east and 
south-east, whei’e Tibet is hounded by ranges wdiieh 
separate it from Chinn and Iiido China. It is thus 
surrounded on all sides by ‘mountains, the area so 
enclosed exceeding in extent 700,000 .sq. in., or 
being eight times the size of Great Britain. Tibet 
is the loftiest region of .such e.xtent on the globe. 
Its tablehiiid.s vary in Insight from 17,000 to 10,000 
feet. It has •boon estimated that their .average 
height is that of the summit of Mont Blanc; this 
may be a slight exaggeration, but it impresses on 
the memory the great elevation of Tibet, the 
mo.st imjiortant fact in its jihysicnl geography. 
33ie tablelaiuls are loftiest in the west and iiortli, 
w'lionce they slope gr.'idiially to the .south and east. 
Bonvalot eertilied to the existence of volcanoes. 
The lowest lands in Tibet are the grooves in which 
the Indus runs westward and the Saiipo eastw’ard 
to the bends where they turn to the south, cross 
the llimalay.'is, and desceml into India. The moun- 
t.iin-girdle which surrouiids Tibet has nuule it an 
ohst.acle acnoss which conquerors from Mongolia 
could not enter India without making a long detour 
roinid its western extremity. Another cim.soqnence 
of these barriers has been th;it Tibet h.as rein.ained 
to the present <hiv the region of the globe least 
known to geographers. 

'Fihet is divided into ])roviiices equal in extent 
to European .stales. These .are (1) Chaidaiii (Tsai- 
dam), a name .sometimes given to the country be- 
tween the N.ansh.’in and Altim-tagh chains ami the 
Kueii Lun. It includes the Koko Nur lake .and 
the (.’hahlam m.arsh, .and its cold and scanty pas- 
tures are frequented by nonnids, among whom is 
the Tibetan race known as the Tangnts. (2) 
Katohi, also <lesci ihed as the great northern plain, 
a lofty region of steppes very little known, but 
crossed by a roail from Kiria in Tnrkestjui, aiul 
lejuliiig to the gold-hehls of Tliok-Jalung, one of 
the highest inhabited .spots on the globe, (3) East 
Nari, including Kliorsum .and I)okiliol,an elevated 
Himalay.an country in W’bieh Hie Indus and Saiqio 
take their lise. It is a country of [lastures with a 
few' cultivated tracts. In it i.s the I^ake Maiiasa- 
rowar, surface ir>,()(X) feet high, a sheet of w'ater 
sacred alike to Tibetans and Hindus. (4) West 
Nari, or Little Tibet, eon.sisting of Ladakh (q.v. ). 
and Haiti, now dependencies of Oashiiiere (q.v.) and 
the Indian empire. (5) Yu-tsang, composed of 
tlie proviiic(»s of Yu and Tsang. It includes the 
valley of the Sanpo between the meridians of 
and 92°, the most populous and important part of 
Ibliet. 'J’lie Sanpo becomes navigable at Jang- 
lache — elevation 13,000 feet. From tlience boats 
formed of a framework of wood covered witli liide.s 
ileseend the river. On reaching their destination 
after being unloaded they are taken down and 
conveyed by yaks back to the starting-point, Yu- 
tsang i.s traversed by a w’ell-frec|ueiited road, from 
east to w'cst. The capital of Yu is Lhassa (q.v.) ; 
that of Tsang, Sliigatze. (C) ICliam, the province 
drained by the iniper courses of the great rivers of 
Ciiina ami Iiido-Cliiiui, which run in deep valleys, 
making itdiilicult to cross the country. Two great 
roads traverse Klinm, connecting Lbassa w'ith Dar- 
chiendo (T.'i-cliicn-hi), the omporiiim of Chinese 
trade with Tilict. One is the sliortest and official 
roa<l. It passes tbrougli Litang (13,400 feet) and 
Bataiig (8150 feet) on the Yang-tse-kiang and 
Chiaimlo, the capital of Klitain, on Hie Mokliong, 
and over lofty passes into Lhassa. The commer- 
cial road crosses the rivers higher up, whore the 
watercourses are less difficult and there is an 
abundance of pasture. Near Darchientlo the 
country seems to be independent alike of China 
and Tibet, and farther west is Darge, a district 
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(lesorilxjd as rich and douiishin^?. <'lii;iin<lo and 
oilier |>arls of Kh:un are iuhU.t live ilirccl rule i>l 
China. 

Tibet lies in the latitudes of DoJhi, (’airo, 
Algici*s, and Naples, but its inlaiul posit i«jii and 
elevation ‘i[ive it a cold, dry, and exlrem*‘ rditnat**. 
On the tablelatnlH at an elevation itf I IJKM) feet 
the thermometer in May sinks to 7" l'\ below /,ero, 
and t»\cr tbe whole country an ai<*lic winier pie 
vails for liv'e or six months. <)wi?i^' to tlu‘ dry- 
ness of the air it hises it.s <.‘<mdiK ‘ixity, nnd the 
inhahitants, dresMul in sluM jiskins, ^i\eoiu lon^ 
electric spaik.s <jn ajipninelnii;.;' eondiiriin^ .'>nb- 
stiuices. I'de^h expensed to the air <loe-< uni putrefy, 
hut dries and can lie reduced to powder. Tlnue is 
a voiy short but exce.ssively Imt -iinimei, muie 
espcciull.N in the valleys of the Indu;^ and Sanpt>, 
where the hi^^ii teniperature is more t>ppH'.-*-iv e to 
Europeans than that of tlie Indian jdains. Tlie 
northoni an<l westein laldelands are without ttee-.. 
They ahound in st(']i]Mis, in \vlii(^li past me in 
nnmerabh* henls of wild atdmals yaks, Imises, 
asses, ^oals, antelopes, «ke. iiiidistm beil lo man. 
The [>astures of the southern tablelamls siij*ply 
food to llu'. Iloeks and herds of a lap_:e nomad 
poimlalion. icultuie is confined cliieily i<» ilie 

valleys of tlM‘, Indus and S.uijio, tlw‘ ;;rain ehi«‘fl\ 
grown being liarh'v ; the kilohcii lieib-, and fiuits 
of Murope are also cultiNa.1ed. Agiieulture and 
gardening an' diflieult art> in Tilad, and the iniga, 
lion and lena.<*e cuUivalion nei'<‘s>,‘uy to secuie 
even scanty erops arci sn]»poscd toli<i\e sbaipmual 
the intclligeiiee <if the peasants and matle them 
strong anti laborious, 'riit* niineial produets of 
Tibet are of high value, and ineludt* gold, silvt'r, 
iron, coppi'r, /iiie, meieuiy, cobalt, bor.ax, sul- 
phur, »kc. The 'I'ihctaiis are gootl hhudvsmitlis ainl 
cutlers ; their cliief indiistiial occupalitm, liowe\er, 
is the preparation of woollen cloth. 'I'liev aie 
active traders, and large car.avans, in wliich ;saks 
ainl sln*ep a.re the htjasts of Imrdt'ii, are constantly 
traversing the eountry on their way to tin; great 
fairs ill Tiht't, and the entrt'pdts of the sui rounding 
coiintric.s. .Vt one lime there w'as a busy eom- 
nierce with India, Imtsinct' Til»et hecanie a (Mdnest* 
depciitlcncy tlni i>as.s(*s lia\'e been closed, 'riie most 
imporlaiit commerce i.s in the hamlstif lich Tih<‘tan 
and Chinese tiaders, who jealously watch any- 
tiling likely to interfere with the existing great 
routes. Or the distrihution of population in Tihi't 
little is kiiowui. The most densely jieopled ]»ail 
of the country is certainly' tin* basin of the Saiipo, 
in W’hieh are the towns of Sliigatze and I^hassa. 
The pojiulation i.s estimated at six millions. 

The Tibetans are a Mongolic race, much more 
closely allied to the Jhirinese than to the (Mitnese or 
Mongols projier. They are broad-shouldered ami 
muscular, amJ present a striking contrast to the 
woak-calved Hindus. Tliey have Mongol features, 
hurt not in an exaggeiateil form. They are said to 
he intelligent, but wdthont iiiit iativr* ; diUcrcnt 
views have been taken of their moral character, but 
on tbe whole tliey seem to be kimlly ami trutliful. 
They are very fond of music anti tlancing. The 
Tibetan.s by race people nearly tlio w litile oi Tibet. 
A few nomads, Mongol and Turkish trilies, have 
peneti*atod into the nbrthem st(*ppes, and Chinese 
m large iiuriibei’s have colonised the south-east. 

In Tibet, owing to its isolation, some archaic 
oustoms ‘Survive. One of these is polyandry, the 
husbands of one wife Iwjing generally hnithers. 
This form of marriage is almost nniversal among 
the poor, and seems to give rise to less domestic 
trouble than might ha\ne been expectetl. The rich 
are polygamists. Hoth systems clieck population. 
In Little Tibet, where monogamy has penetrated 
from the west, population increases mpitlly. There 
exist in Tibet two religions : ( 1 ) the Bon or Bon- 


1 i*a creed, which is a development of Mongol 
I Shaiiiuiiisni, ami is the native religi<ni ; and (2) 
i Laimiisni («i.v. ), a form of the Buddliih-m intro- 
. <liu*e<l fjom Imlia. I'Ik* 'rjhetn.n i*leigy are very 
riiiiiierons, tliere being, it is estimatml, one inonlv 
• t«ir every hiinily. .Monavi(!i nnd eoin euts are 
! every w'lnrre. In 'J'ibet tin* jmo foi mam e <tf elaboi lite 
. ecH'nioidn*'-. i-> held lo l)e inon* inipuitnnt tlian good 
I woiks, and cun oii!\ beirunind out willi (lie aid of 
tin* (*lergy, wlio ate >aid lo be nvaucions, idle, and 
! dis.‘'olul.i'. 

i .‘^inee l720'J’ilM*i b;i,- lieen w tl<*pcinl»‘tii \ offldna, 
i v.linli, Jiowe\'(‘r, ini eif(‘i i*,-. tmly wiib loiei;Liii iujtl 
1 military albiiis. Two ini)»eiiid ( ioin.-e dringales 
: re.*^idi* at Lb!irt''a, *>m*, llie and»nii. tbe -wpiiior of 
: tin* iiiln-r; iJoekbiil sa\ s his auiboiit s is icnlly 
! in(in:lfsitnall\ sni.tl!, lb«»ugli In* wiiles d<‘spalcbcs 
: ;e-. if io;i.slt*i of tin* silnat.ion. ('ivll anri itdigious 
, govnrniiient ore lett to the 'J’ibelan eleigy, as lln*y 
. wen* ill tlie old J^apal States. In I liooi v su]o eme 
I mie iv in i be b;inil> llie Ih'ilai l..;iniri, tlx* ^(^^•e 
leigu jKintiir w lio ^e•^jdes at Jdia^sa. 'I'he 're^lio 
or liogtlo ly.^inia, w bo In'is an infi rioi spiiiLuul 
; powf'r, 1 elides al Sli ig.il /i*. 'I’be Dalai Lama bands 
over lbea(‘live duties of goxernment to tbe ile sii 
or king, who iiiles with tin* a^'-isl.-un'e of four 
■ nilnisleis, 'I'In* Tibetan language as sj.nkrn difliM-s 
, niiicli fnmi the old wiilteii l.inguage ; il lias been 
I losing its monos\ll.ibie cbaraeler. Ibnd^s ;il»ouml 
; ill 'I’llief, ainl evi iy monastery has its libiaiy. 'riic 
j liteiatuio e(»n-i-ls cbi(*(l> of 1 1 aiisku ions fiom the 
: Saiiskiii, a,nd of r<*ligious woiks, 

I 'riie <*;uli(*st ilate in 'rilietan bislory wbieli ran 
! l.»e lelied on as historical is (k'Ut w lnni tin* king 

I Sbrf>ng-t.-.an-Sgam po introduced Ibnbl Idsm from 
; India, ami foiimled Lliassa. His dominions e.\- 
I tomb'd from the Himalayas north to tbe Koko Nui 
I Lake. In tbe midtile ages tlowii lo the 10th cen- 
tury the 'rilM'tan country is said in the ( liinesn 
! anii.als to Inu e e\teiidi‘d to the (Julf t)f llengal, 

, then ticseriheil as tbe Tibetan Sea. In the Olli 
(•(‘iitury a war broke out with (Miina wliieli t('i- 
i miiiated in 8*21, wlien bilingual tablets still e\i-l 
1 iiig weie erorfcotl at Lhassa. In 1071 Eastern 'I'iliet 
I was liroken up into small stales, o]ieniiig the 
I tMunilry to CbincHe and Mongol invasion. Jviiblai 
i Khan, w'ho annexc'd Tibet lo bis vast em]iiro, called 
to his couit a 'ribetan iimnk, Tbagsua. I’lio latti'i 
<*oiivertcd his p.itron and the* Mongols to Ilmldliism, 
ami the suven'ignty of "Idhi't was conferreil on the 
Dalai Lamas. In 1720 the Chinese, after many 
struggles, linally com|uered Tihot. Seven years 
later Batang and other jiarts of Kliain were 
detaclied from Tibet, and iiicor])orated with the 
CMiiiiese province of Sze cliwan. Early in the ISth 
century tjanius, under the guiilanceaml instruction 
of Jesuit missionai ies, carried out a survey of the 
Tihetan part of the (diinese empire. From the 
iiiformution supplied D'.Aiin ille in 17JJ prepared 
a map <»f Til»et not yet altogether sui»erseih*d. In 
18-10 Ladakh was conquered by the Maharajah of 
Cashmere, and now’ is a British dependency. Ill 
J8r>4 there was a struggle between Tibet and Nepal 
wdiieh ended in a treaty by which both countries 
recognised the Hiizeraint}' of (!liiiia. Eleven years 
later, in consequence of the refnsal of the 'rihetaii 
authorities to allow EuropeaiiH to enter their 
country, a ,s 3 ’stem was organised in the interest of 
science, hy which pundits or educated Indians 
w'cre sent as ex]dnrers into Tibet. By this means 
the ohl nini>s liave l>eeii corrected ami inueh valu- 
able geograpbical knowdedge lias been obtained. 
Prejevalski and other linssian explorers have done 
for Northern Tiliet >vhat the pnmhts have done for 
the south. Sikkim, a frontier state through w hich 

E asses an important route from India into Tibet, 
ecame a Brrtisli dependenc}^ in 1850. In 1888 
it was attacked by a Tibetan force, anti, as the 
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Chinese government declined and probably was 
unable to interfere, the invaders were piinisbed by 
tlie Anglo-Indian troops. The qiiestion was finally 
settled in March 1890. The Chinese disavowed 
the war and recalled their amban from Lhassa. 
Britain retained her possessions. In 1889-90 the 
journey of M. Bonvalot and Prince Henri d’Orleans 
across central Asia from Kuldja to Ton<|uin 
attracted the attention of French politicians and 
English merchants. It was said to prove how 
Russia and France might join hands in Asia. 
France was to extend westward the frontier of 
Tonquin to the navigable Mekhong River, and thus 
secure exclusive possession of the great route into 
Yunnan and Western Sze-chwan, cTiinese provinces 
belonging geographically rather to Tibet than to 
China; but the practical efforts of the IVench to 
open tlieir route have signally failed. 

Sco the travels of Abbo Hue (q.v.) ; Hodgson, Eamys 
on the Languages^ Literature^ and Religion of Ncfml and 
Tibet (1874); Markham, The Mission of (?. Bogle to 
Tibet and T. Manning to Lhasa (1876) ; Lieutenant G. 
Kreitner, Im Fernen Osten (Vienna, 1881); H. A. 
Jiische, Tibetan Grammar (2d ed. 1883), and A Tibetan- 
English Dictionary (1882) ; Prejevalski (q.v.), Reisen in 
Tibet (Ger. trans. 1884); Desgodins, Le Thibet (2d ed. 
188.5); W. W, Rockhill, Land of the Lamas (1801); 
Bonvalot, Across Tibet ( trans. 1892) ; Pratt, To the Snows 
of Tibet { 1892) ; Mrs Bishop, Among the Tibetans ( 1894) ; 
Hamilton Bower, Armvs Ti6fL(1894); M. *S. Wellby, 
Through Unknown Thibet (1898); A. H. Savage lender. 
In the Forbidden Land (1898). 

Tibet Dog* See Mastiff. 

Tibullus, Albiu.s, was probably born at Gabii 
about 54 B.c. His piwnomen and parentage are 
unknown ; his estate was much reduced in the 
subsequent confiscations by which Octavian and 
Antony rewarded their legionaries. His father 
seems to have died early, but his mother and sister 
survived him. While still a youth he acquired the 
friendshij) of the orator, poet, and statesman, M. 
Valerius Messala, head of a literary coterie only 
less attractive than that of Ma‘cenas. As in 
Queen Anne’s day, literature was n, direct passport 
to office under government, and the already marked 
poetic gifts of Tibullus procured him a place on the 
staff of Messala commissioned by Augustus, 30 
B.C., to crush a revolt in Aquitania. In this cam- 
paign the poet displayecl capacity enough to win 
him distinction ainl (decorations, but the.se could 
not countervail his repugnance to a soldier’s life. 
Accordingly the close of the war found him dividing 
his time between the society of Rome and the 
retirement of Pedum at the base of the Tusculan 
and Sabine hills. lie fell in love with a ‘grass 
widow,’ Plaiiia by name, whose husband was on 
service in (Jilicia. Under the sijbricjuet of Delia 
she is the heroine of his first book of elegies, but 
his devotion did not survive the deception she 
ractised on him, finding as he did that he was not 
er only lover. It was during the earlier period of 
this attachment that, at Messala’s instance, he 
started with that statesman on a mission to Asia ; 
but, having sickened on the voyage, he got no 
farther than Corcyra. In his second book of 
elegies ‘Delia’ is replaced by ‘Nemesis’ — this 
innamorata being a fashionable courtesan, with 
many other admirers besides Tibullus, who bemoans 
his bondage to her and stigmatises her rapacity, 
but yet cannot bring himself to drop her. 

Tibullus died 19 D.C., immediately after Virgil, 
universally deplored in Rome, and years after- 
wards the subject of a magnificent elegy by Ovid. 
Doubt has been thrown on his identity with the 
Albius of Horace, but we are loth to part witli the 
icture that poet gives of him, pacing pensively 
is woodland walks at Pedum, blessed with fortune, 
with personal beauty, and with all the capacities 


of refined enjoyment. His character, amiable, 
generous, loyal to his friends and constant to 
the mistresses who deceived him, but wanting in 
strength and energy, is reflected in his poems, 
>yhich, ‘most musical, most melancholy,* by their 
limpid clearness and their unaffected finish still 
justify Quintilian in placing him at the head of 
Roman elegy properly so called. Gracq, tender- 
ness, pathos, conveyed in verse smooth without 
monotony, can, however, only abate, not remove, 
the impressionable leaves of lack of the dramatic 
force characteristic of Propertius or of the masterly 
rarme commanded by Ovid. The third book can 
Iianlly, even in part, be considered as his, while 
the fourth, also by another hand, is yet memorable 
for the eleven poems on the loves of Sulpicia and 
Cerinthus— Sulpicia’s being unique as specimens of 
a Roman lady's passionate outburst in verse. 

Till Lachmann’s edition ( 1829) not much was done for 
the text of Tibullus, though his interpretation has 
advanced but little beyond the older Heyne. Tlic most 
critical and on the whole useful edition is that of 
Bahrens ( 1878 ). See Ribbeck’s History of fjatin Poetry ; 
the Rev. James Davies, Catullus, Tibullus, and Pro- 
jwrti us (* Ancient Classics’ scries, 1876); Tcuftcl; and 
Sellar. The best English translation is Dr James 
Cranstoun’s (Edin. 1872). 

Tibiir. See Tivoli. 

Tie Douloureux. See Neuraloia. 

Ticllborne, a Hampshire property, 2 miles 
SSW. of Alrc’isford station anti E. by N. of 
Winchester. It has from before the Conquest 
been the seat of the Tichbornes, a Catholic family 
who received a baronetcy in 1626. After the death 
of the eleventh baronet. Sir Alfred Jo.sejih Tich- 
borne (1839-66), a butcher from Wagga Wagga in 
Australia, Thomas Castro, otherwise Arthur ()rton 
of Wapping, came forward to personate an elder 
brother, Roger Charles Ticfiborne (1829-54), 
who hiid been lost at sea oil* the coast of America. 
His case collapsed on 6th March 1872, the 103d 
day of a trial to assert his claims ; and the ‘(3aiin- 
ant’ wason 28th Feb. 1874, the 188th day of this 
new trial, whose cost was £55,315, sentenced to 
fourteen years’ imprisonment with hard labour for 
perjury. He died 1st A]»ril 1898. See Sir Alex. 
Cockburn’s Charge (2 vols. 1875). 

Ticino^ a river of Switzerland and the north of 
Italy, rises on the southern slopes of Mount St 
Gothard, and Hows south through Lake Maggiore, 
and south-south -east through the north of Italy to 
its junction with the Po, 4 miles below Pavia. 
For the last 75 miles of its course, from the 
point at which it leaves Lake Maggiore, it is 
navigable. For the battle here in 218 B.C., see 
Hannibal, p. 544. 

Ticino (Ger. Tessin), the most southern canton 
of Switzerland, bounded on the W. and S. by Italy, 
and on the E. by Italy and the canton of Grisons. 
Area, 1082 sq. m. ; pop. (1900) 138,638. Its surface 
forms a portion of the southern slope of the Alps. 
In the south the country falls away into flats, and 
the scenery becomes Italian in character. The 
principal river is the Ticino (q.v.) ; and the canton 
IS traversed by the St Gothard railway. In the 
north cattle-breeding and the preparation of daiiy- 
jirodiice are the chiei employ men ts. South of the 
Alpine regions are elevated forest-clad districts; 
and farther south olive-yards and vineyards, corn- 
fields and plantations of figs, almoncis, oranges, 
citrons, and pomegranates occur. The canton 
varies as much in climate as in productions. 
The northern part of Lake Maggiore and almost 
the whole of Lake Lugano are included within the 
canton. The inhabitants for the most part speak 
Italian, and are Catholics. The largest town U 
Lugano ; since 1881 Beliinzona is the capital. 
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Tickell 9 Thomas, poet, was born in 16H6 at 
Bridekirk in Cumberland, and had his tnhication 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, a fellowship of which 
he held (without orders by dispensation) from 1710 
till 1726. His complimentary verses on Uosamond 
(in Tonson’s Sixth Miscellany, 1700) gaine<l liini the 
favour, his own virtues the "friendship of Adrlison, 
who introduced him both into the world of letler.s 
and public life, and on becoming iu 1717 Seerefarv 
of State made him his nnder-seerclary. Ho hehl 
the office of secretary lo tin* Ln*ds Justices of 
Ireland from about l72o till his death, at Bath, 
23d April 1740. Ifo was skilful and timeous iri 
occasional poetry, as in Thr l^rnsjurt of l\'(or 
under Queen Anne, and 77/r lioffnl rroiprss at tin* 
arrival of (Jeorgu^ ]., and In^ was |)uired with ail the 
partiality of affect ion in the Sprr({tfoi\ 'riie nn»‘-t 
mcmorahle incident in his lib* \\a.'^ Ids translation 
of tln^ first hook of tln^ Ifiarf a.bout tin* saun* time 
as the first part of Pope's Httnu r. A<ldi*'(m d<‘vla.red 
that the ri\al versiims weiii both good, ])ui lluii 
Tickcll’s was the best that ever wa?^ made. l*opo 
l)elieved, or profess<‘d to helie\e it tin* work ot 
Addison himself, «h‘lilM'ia.tel\ pi(‘parod to < rlip>f 
bis version, and w rote in reply the tamon-. '^aiireon 
Atlicns. Ihit tht'ie need be no donl)t that Tiek**!! 
made Ids own translation, all hough Addison «'oi- 
recterl it, as he* eontessi'd lie tlid. riek**!! '- : 
‘ h*Mer to i‘\\ignon,' sa\s .lohnson. ’"tarnh high • 
among ]»arty poems ; it e\pres.-»‘-< eonteinjU without 
coarseni'ss, and superiority without iinoleiiee. ' 
Hi.s longest poem is Krtiniio/toH (oirtlf n-i : Ids iin>-4 ! 
popular, fin* hallad of Cniio and l.nnj . hi*' line'^t, ; 
the e.\(|nisite elegy to A<ldi>oii pteiised to Id" | 
edition of Addison’s W orks (-1 voK, 1721 •. 

Th*ket of Leavo. S(‘e Puisons, p. nt». i 

^ Ticklior* (iKomtK. tin* historian <*1' Spanish j 
literature, was horti in lJo>t<»n, 1>1 Angn-'t ITtH, ' 
the son of a w’ealtliv Nt'W Piiglainh'r, who w‘as t>ne : 
of tlie first importers of .Merino she<‘}> into tin* 
Cnited Statt's. He graduated at Dart month i 
(V>IIege ( 1S()7), and was admitted li» tin' l»ar ( 1SI:»), I 
hut, having ])ra(*tis(‘d for a t w elveiinmt h, became 
eonvinceil tliat the life of a lawyer wamhl not '.jitisfv , 
Ids ideas of us<*fuliiess or ha]»pitie>‘^. Hr* ac<*ord' 
ingly turned Ids fliougbts to jdans of .''tinly and 1 
travel, ainl, starling for Knrope in I8ir», for fonr , 
years resided successively in London, (oUlingeii, ■ 
I’aris, CJeiieva, Pome, Veni<*o, Ma<lri«l, and Lisbon. ! 
I^verywdiere he mi.\e<l in the best socii'ty : and his | 
journal is full of the host sort of interviewing, his i 
friends and acquaintances then or afterwanis j 
including Joanna Baillie, the Due de Broglie, j 
(liateaunriand, Miss Kdgew’orth, (ioelhe, Cidzot, ! 
Hnllam, Lord Holland, President Jefferson, Jelfrey, i 
Longfellow', Lyell, Macaulay, Metteridch, Milman, I 
Prescott', Rogers, Scott, Sydney Smith, Southey, I 
Karl Stanhope, i>rme. do Slacd, Talleyrand, 
Thackeray, Daidel Wehster, and Wordsw orth. Re- 
turning to America, he became ])rofessor of Kreiioh 
and Spatdsii and of the Belles Lett res in Harvard 
University. In 1835 he resigned his chair, and 
went w ith his family to Europe, wdiere he remained 
three years, collecting materials for his great 
History of Spitnish Literature (3 vols. Xo\v York, 
1849), an exhausti/e and admirable work, which 
has been translated into Spanish and German, 
Other works by him >vere Live.s of Lafayette (1824) 
and Prescott (1864), w’ith fourteen reviews and 
minor writings. He received nearly a score of 
literary distinctions; in 1856 revisited Europe; 
and died in Boston, 26th January 1871, in his 
eightieth year. See his LifCy Letters, and Journals 
(2 vols. 1876). 

Ticks (Ixodidte), a family of mites (Acarina) 
the members of wdiich attack man, cattle, dogs, 
birds, reptiles, and some other animals. They 


live in woods or among thick vegetation, and it is 
likely that their primary food-.supply is derived 
from vegetable juice.si ; but they are always ready 
to fasten on .‘^f»me passing animal, and are trouble- 
some }>ests in tnqiical and semi-tropical countries. 
The mite-like body has a tough sldn ; there are 
four j»airs of (-law e<| legs; the month-parts eon.si.st 
( 1) < J a })aired anchoring organ or * rostrum,’ covered 
w ith recni \ed hooks, ainl equivalent to a ‘ maxillary 
lij) to the peclipalps of «>tln*r Arachnids, and (2) 
oi a pair of sliaip ntainlildi - which play hackwards 
and forward*- in iwf) hnigiindiinil ehaniiels on the 

1...TM1.1I- I'hc l',^. 1, . 

.uival-i- j„iil .,t i,H 111. 

long. \ e; -<n!ie !■:«’> e , ; /, 

been known le ^lil\i\e 

wiiiiou? Icod ler at a ,e-i hnn '.ear*-. When the 
-a’i-hed feniale (iiop'^ oil. i-he lelnrn'' to tlio 
heil»ag»‘and begin- to lav egg-. Dr .V. D. Michael 

-a> > * -'hr place.- the egg.- one h\ i>ne in lioiil of 
liei in a pile o) louiid hail, wiiieh gra<lnally 
hc<-omc' ,*iihio-t a> latge a-, tin.- iijother Ixotlcs. 
It is pii>i>ahl\ ilii- ])o-j? i.>ii of tin* f’'jg> w hicli gave 
li-t* t«> the idea Indd 1»\ -oine of tlie eailier writers 
that the Kode- hii«( tlieiregg.- ihnmgil tin- mouth- 
opening; the tael Iniiig that tin* genital opening 
i-- \<*r\ near tin* nioiitli. and tin* pc^^itioii during* 
oviposit ion .-ncli that tin* mouth is not readily 
siM'ii.* 'The tvpical genus Kodes iin'liides many 
spci ics-. n.g. I he AiiieMcan While spotted 'I'ick 
J fiiflrs *d hi jn^'i 

ainl I he Fan opt'an J> . C:-v. 





, ami I he Fail opt'an A 

I /.Wc.v . 

' tln» blind genus 
; Argas is wfll j 
; represented by \ 

A ryto'i ri'Jh\ro's^ 
e o m 111 o n o n 
pigi'ons ; - 1 . pvr- 
sirtfSy whieli pro- 
dnce.s trouole- Fig. 2. — rpjter ainl under surfaces 
some j)unetures of A/v/uji iv/i't.re.v. 

on man ; iiinl vl. 

ttiyra, sometimes called ‘the pique.’ It is said 
that in warm countries the bites sometimes pro- 
<hice fevers, convulsions, delirium, and oven death ; 
but Mcgiiiii's experiments (in Europe) lead one to 
suspect that the danger of the bite lias been much 
exaggerated. As the hasty removal of tiie tick 
is certain to leave the rostrum in the wound, 
the pest should be stimulated with a drop of tur- 
pentine or benzole. 

The sheep-tick (Melophagus ; see SnEEP-LOU.8E) 
is a Dipterous insect, ami to the same order lielong 
the species of Nycteribia on bats and of Ornith- 
oniyia on birds. The ‘ death-tick ’ is a popular 
name for Pseudoneuropterous insects of the family 
Psocidie — e.g. Psocus, Ciecilia, and Clothilla — or 
for the little Death-watch (q.v. ; Anobium). 

See Acahina ; also A. Pagenstecher, Beitrdffe ziir 
Anatomic det* Milben (Leip. 1800 61); P. M6gnin, Lea 
Paraaitea ei lea McdoAica Parasitairca (Paris, 1880); 
A. D. Michael, Britiah Oribatidoi (1884), and separate 
memoirs on Ticks. 
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ViCMlllera&a* a township of New York, 100 
inHes by rail N. of Albany, on Lake Champlain, 
and enclosing tlie outlet of Lake George, whoso 
falls supply water-powei- for several factories. 
Black lead "and iron also are mined ; and here the 
lake steamers st«art. Pop. 3400. Here the French 
built a fort in 1755, which, after repulsing a first 
attack in 1758, they dismantled and abandoned in 
1759, along with Crown l^oint. The English 
enlarged and strengthened both fortresses at a cost 
of £2,000,000; but, being garrisoned with only 50 
nien after the cession of Canada to Great Britain, 
it was in 1775 surprised and captured by Etiian 
Allen. In 1777 it was recaptured by Burgoyne, 
and in 1780 it was again ocmpicd by the Bi itish ; 
at the close of the war it fell into ruins. See 
Cook’s History of Ticonderoya (1858). 

Tides* To an observer on the seashore no 
phenomenon is more striking than the rise and fall 
of the water, the rhythmic ebb and How which we 
know as the tides. Bougbly speaking, the water 
reaches its highest level, or higli-ti<le, tAvice cacli 
day, and similarly each day Avitnesscs two low-ti<les. 
A little observation soon shows tliat the time at 
Avhich higb-tido occurs varies from day to <lay. 
Thus, if the higli-tido occurred at noon yestenlay 
it may not occur till one o’clock to-day. After the 
lapse of a AA’^eek loAv-Avater Avill occur about tlie hour 
at Avhicli high-Avatcr Avas first observed, and high- 
AA'ater at the former time of low-Avater. When a 
fortnight has ])assed the times of high and low tide 
Avill be very similar to what they Avere Avhcii first 
noted, and so on regularly through the year. If 
these ohservations of the "rise cand fall of" the tide 
are combined Avitli lunar observations it will bo 
found that liigli-Avater at any place occurs on the 
average a definite interval after the meridian pass- 
age of the moon. The close connection between 
the age or position of the moon and the time of 
higli- water wj\« recognised long before the true 
d^niamical connection between tlieui was discovei’ed. 

Close observation of the height of the tide from 
day to day Avill soon disclose the fact that this height 
varies. For examj)le, on one particular day the 
title will rise very nigh anil fall very low ; a AA'eek 
later the high-tide Avill como consideraldy short of 
the highest attainable, and the loAv-tide Avill not 
fall as loAv as the loAvest attainable. After the 
lapse of another Aveek the very high and Aery low 
tides Avill again occur, and so on, timing accurately 
Avith the four ijuarters of the moon. These extreme 
tidal variations are dlstiiiguislied as spring-tides 
and neap-tides. Thus, at Loiulon Bridge the aver- 
age range of the spring-tides is 20 feet 8 inches, 
that of the neap-tides 17 feet 3 inches. At Leith 
the corre.sponding numbers are 16 feet 4 inches and 
12 feet 9 inches. Under certain conditions spring- 
tides rise A’ery higli, overlloAving low-lying portions 
of towns and villages. 

The general explanation of the plienonienon of 
the tides Avas given first by NcAvton. He supiiosed 
the ocean to cover the Avhole ^arth, and to assume 
at each instant a figure of equilibrium under the 
combined gravitation influence of earth, sun, and 
moon. The real problem is, however, a kinetic 
one, and as such was attacked by I^place. Both 
the equilibTium and kinetic theoiies agree in ex- 
plaining the broad features of the tides. Their 
results differ in important details, and neither 
satisfactorily represents the facts. There is no 
doubt, however, that the failure of the kinetic 
theory in this respect arises from our inability to 
take proper account of the configuration of land 
and sea, of the varying depths of ocean, and of the 
effects of fluid friction. It is impossible Avithout 
matheniatioB to give any account of the kinetic 
theory. It must suffice to say that the problem 
consists in finding the forced oscillations of the 


ocean under the periodic .tidal action of the sun 
and moon. .Meanwhile Ave shall consider the faulty 
equilibrium tlieory, and see Iioav for it 'explains th« 
principal tidal plietiomeua desciibed aliove. 

Let M l>e the centre of the moon, and E that of 
tlie earth. Imagine a «phere, CD, descrilied yith 
M as centre fand passing through E. Then it is 
evident that all particles on the nearer side to the 
moon Avill l.>e more Ktrongly attiuoted than those oji 
the fartJier side of this spherical surface. Thus, if 
A is the nearest?»point on the earth to the moon and 
B the farthest distant point, there M ill be a greater 



pull toAvards M at A than nt E, and at E than at 
11. Again, at any point, P, wliicli lies off tlie line 
ME, there will be a j)ull in ward. s toAvards ME. 
And thus, if fluid covers the whole surface APB, 
there will be a heaping up of the AAators (relatively 
to E) at A and B and a sinking of them at C and 
D. The approximately spherical figure of the 
Avater-surface will be foreeil to take a spheroidal 
form, Avith greater axi.s pointing tow'ards tbe moon. 
I’hi.s form Avill folloAV the niooTi in its uiiparent 
daily course, and the rc.sult Avill be tliat twice every 
lunar day (24 li. 54 m.) liigli-tides uiul loAV-tides 
Avill be experienced at every point on tlie surface 
for Avhich the moon rises above the horizon. This 
so far agrees Avith observation ; but it is not found 
that in general tbe bigli-tide occurs simultaneously 
with the passage of tlie moon across the meridian. 
When it does, it is because the liigii-tide has, 
through tlie configuration of land and sea, lagged 
behind the moon by a Avliole half-day at least. 
At islands in the open sea or at jiorts looking 
eastAAard.s acros.s a broad ocean the time of high- 
tide is generally a few hours later than the meri- 
dian passage of the moon. 

Now the sun as Avell as the moon Avill produce 
tides. The tide-generating poAver of a given )>ody 
m.ay be taken as projiortioiial to the dilference of 
the attractions exerted on the nearest and the 
farthest distant points of the affected globe. For 
example, if m is the moon’s mass, its tide-generat- 
ing poAver Avill be protiortioiiol to ?a/MA® - va/MB* 
( see Gu.-v vrr ATiox ). But 
1 _ 1 _MB2-MA2_(MB-f MA)(MB-MA) 
MA* MB2 "MBXMA-* MB2MA2 

= approximately =2AJ_ 


Hence the tide-generating power Avill be propor- 
tional to tlie mass and to the inverse cube of tlie 
distance of the tide-producing body. Noav the 
sun’s mass is nearly 2,700,000 times the moon's 
mass, and the sun’s distance is, about 390 times the 
moon’s distance. Consequently the sun’s tide- 
generating power .should be to tbe moon’s in tlie 
ratio of 2,7(X),000 to 390^ — i.e. roughly, 5 to 11. 
At neAV and full moon the tides duo to the sun and 
moon will fall crest to crest and trough to trough, 
and the total tide may be represented by 16 (5 -h 11). 
On the other hand, at times of lialf-nioon the crest 
of the lunar tide Avill coincide in position Avith the 
trougli of the solar tide, and the resultant tide 
may DC represented by 6 (11 - 6). Here we have 
at once tbe explanation of the spring and neap 
tides. In general the spring and neap tides do not 




difPer t)y noarly «o much iib thcHo iiUTul)ors indicate, 
ilhe sprrng-tide is seldom a half greater tlian the 
tieap-tule. By tlie theory, sining-thleH should 
occur at new moon and full moon, and iieHi>*tideH 
when the moon is in rjuadratun*. In fuel they 


is no aj>j)ref!iahle tide. At the head of long ba^, 
such as in the Adriatic, tlie tide is, Irowcver, quite 
evident, though small. In straits and estuarioB the 
el»h and flow of the tide is frefjnontly accompanied 
by strong currents. These tidal cniTcrit-s liave 


occur about one and a half days lattu* than the { )»een ntilisetl as a .‘-ounHi of j)ower at various places 
ooiTcsponding astronomical comhiiiatioris. t (Argosioli, Ihirni island. \Voo<n>riilge, Their 

As the moon pjisses through its first (luarter the ! generally intcnniumif cliatacfer limits their operU' 


solar tide having a shorter iieriod gradually s1um»Is: 
ahead of the lunar tide. Tor an\ position l>etw<‘» ii 
new and half moon llie crest of tht resultant tide.! 
wave will tlieretore jaiss a little s»>oiier than it 
wouhl if tlie iiioon alone were acting. Similarly 
for any position hotwe<ni half m(»ou nn<l full moon 
— that is, durii)" the sc'cond qiiarf oi -th»i crest of 
tlie resultant tide ill lag hehijid the position ii. 
would occupy were the moon llu^ sole agent. In 
the foruKU* case the* tid(^ is said to j>ri,,ir and in 
the latter to /og. The. sniiie, ]ih(Miome.na f)e«-ur in 
the third and fourth fpiarters. 'I'liis piiming ;urtj 
lagging of the tide aie \ery (‘vident phenome.'m. 
Their elfeet may !»<* readily oh.servcd ]»y ion 

of any table of iid(^>, in which tlie ini*'i ( fi 
successive liigh-t iile.-^ will he found to \ ary <‘oii ^itl< i- 
ahly. As the lime of ma\imnm ])riming h« iii;*- 
ajiproaehed the siicee>-^i\ (* lid< -i follow e;e‘h<»!iic‘r 
at shorter intei v ills than lliey do when tlie time of 
iiiaximnni lagging is I)(‘ing a.p]noa(‘he<i. 

AVIhui the moon is in ih<> plan<‘ of the etjuator 
the two daily thh’s at eaeU point on the wati *-- 
Hurface (su{»j»osed miifoi in ) w ill ho appio.xim.nei \- 
equal. Ihit if tin* moon is, s.iy, muih of th'* 
equator, then for any [loint on ile* Tmitli .^ide of 
the eijiiator tin.* fide <a)i re-^pomling fo lie* nj<-iidi.in 
moon will he a little hig!n*r tliun tlie ot)H*r, sinn* 
the tidal s|di(*roid has il.> long a\i > im lim'd to ih«* 
equator; and h'r any jioiiit on tie' ,-onili of the 
equator this tide will lx* the lower of tin* two. 
AVhen, oil the other hand, the moon is sonrh of the 
equator it is for .southern latitudes that- tlu* ]iigii*-r 
tide is the one corresponding to the imxm's imnidic.n 
pa.s,sage. It is usual to re^nvsent ( hi'^ ]dienomeinm 
as dm* to a diurnal lidt* snperposeil upon ili** 
semi-diurnal ti«!e. The lunar diurnal tidi* do<*s mu. 
e.xi.st wh(*n the moon’s declination is zero: and it- | 
vaui.shcs at the equator and the ]>olcs. I’licjc is , 
also a .solar ilinnial tide (h*pciiding <»n tlie sun's J 
declination. Then tlicie are the tides of long j 
jHuiod — viz. the Jurfniij/ithf tide de]x‘nding on tin* ; 
eteiiicnts of the moon'.s orbit r(3und the <';Lr(li, a.ml i 
the ^cini-a)iUH(tl tide depending on tlie elcniciitfc? of I 
the earth’s orbit round the sun. 

Tidal phenomena, ii.s observed at dinbront 
localities, iiroseiit very comjilicated features, wlii<*h 
it would be liopeleas to attemjit to describe. Two 
tidal wave.s llo wing round the o])posik3 extremities 
of continents or islands m;«.y meet again, ami give 
rise to veiy p<*culifir ertects." The four daily tides 
observed at (.’olombo are referred to this cause ; 
and a similar explanation probably holds for the 
very extraordinary case of Papiete, one of the 
Society Islands, wliere the higli-tide occurs invari- 
ably between noon and 2 P.M. In the l^icilie 
islands generally the tide is small, frequently not 
exceeding 2 feet. In hays again high-tides are 
^enemlly experienced. The phenomenon in its 
simplest form is sho^\ui in the Bay of Bengiil, in 
which the tide gets higher as it advances along tlie 


' tioii sonu'wliat. It. h.‘i.-> ilI.-.o Ih-cu suggcst<*d to u.se 
I tin* ri-c ami fali lU ih<' tor <liiwfig dynamo- 

elect ii«' m.'icliincs, ;i.-< tninsforin tidal cm'igy 
into eloctric om-rgy ; Iml n.j pi'.-n-i ij-.d -^i;l»cnie. ha.'< 
I as yet hc«'ti dovi.-otl. nlivjon.'-ly pvii'non ts of this 
I kiml conhl ix* ho-t, caTri"il out \\]\( rr either liigh* 

; tidos or .‘-tiong tid;ii j’liirojits ;iio /‘\poiirmi‘d. 

{ It \< ca.'.toniarv to •'*]i)ily flit* lomi tici;il wm.vo to 
; any larg^- ^^a^■'‘ wliich, f*\*-n I’lmig'i it ho ln;t f<»r a 
--hinl lil.:!'. c;in-i'. :i;! exceptional sr:i levo] 

along a -IjiUe. Sneh \f'iv 1 leq ncfi 1 1\ aeerjJU- 

■ pnn^' Ivirl iHjU.alvC' (q.v i. 'Ma y jlh* in no irin* 

.seJn.«‘ f.iUtl , 

Titl.-iJ m;('']jinc.-- aieof t w o IImv-^c rd ? he 

fine ty|X':!ie iriii-nded to leeonl nt an\ giw ii p];ief» 
lie* nmreli of tl!^• Tlii> is e/ib''te<l l>y an 

langf iic'iil oj (lo vi - ; nJid tin* I’ecoid made by 
.'I pcMeil henring on a ic\o!ving eslin<!ei'. Sneh 
maehine.. ;i I e i i( (t tide g.-ingo-. 'The oiher kind, 
til 't itn e-jned hs l.oii] lvej\'jn, i" ior jnedicling 
tides at any plnee win.'^e vaiioti-. tie. I eon,s( it m-n 1 .s 
Jl.tVl* lierll deles illined h\ h.irmosde anal\'-i'^ fioin 
1 he lei'onlof the ti'ic g.iu'je. T.teli lia rnmnic con- 
xailnent ']•> ino(im'<‘d h\ motioTi of a imllev ; and a 
. '-ii'gli' void pr>--!;ig lonnl ail the pnlif'S-. \shieh 
li>' tln-ir motion- gi\e ilie dill’eretit imimouic eoU' 
M ilncnt<, eoii! j.onn'l'' Tln-e inotton-, the lesuhaist 
; heilia, iccosded oss .a l e\ ol ing c\ lindci hy Cv jieiicil 
lived t.) the tree eml ot the <*oid. 

( ’orre-.pofidtng to tls<' tides as (hey (‘xi'-t in tin' 
llnid pmaion fU’ lla* earth there are litlal -ires-es in 
I he solid riie-e ;!ji‘ rc'-isied hy tla* rigiilit v 

of tin* inateiinl ; hut it i-; pos-ilde that they may he, 

, a factor in the jnodnelion of Ka stliqmik'.'s (q.v.’. 
(i. n. Dai win li.is iamsidered the f[ue'-lioTi as to 
whetlan* tlieie is an\' yielding of llse eru'-f under 
' ( he inllnem'e of the I'U'g }»eiio<l tidal .^frf*sses, 
limU e\idene<' of a i-light yiehling, .-liowiiig thal 
th(‘ f'artli has an eireeii\'e ligiiiiiy about txjual to 
that of siei’I. 

Ill tlu* e\oln(ion of woidds tidal aetljin ha> had a 
vc*ry important inlhieiiee. It lias long been re<*og- 
ni^ed that in the ea-^e of tlu* earth tlu* tulal wave 
mu.-'t act as a kind of frielioii-hrake, gra<lnHlly 
retarding the rate of lotatiini. Ihit any sneh eliange 
in the rate of rotation of the jniniarv body must he 
accompanied hy changes in the distance and time 
of revolution of the moon. Calenlating haekward.s 
in time G. II. Darwin has found that originally the 
moon must have la^en niiieli nearer the earth. 
Previous to the time of its existence as a distinct 
satellite it was part ami parcel of the earth ; and 
it.s origin as a satellite i.s believed to Jiave been dm* 
to the tidal action of the sun acting u]Mm a llnid 
or semi-Hnid body whoso ])eriod of rotation was 
nearly equal to it.s uatiiral peiiotl of oscillathm. 
Thus the j)ro]>er]y timed tiflal iinimlses acted so as 
to produce largo tidal distortions, which linally 
resulted in the sejmration of the body into two 
I>arts. The tidal action of the earth upon the 


narrowing channel. The exceptionally high tides , moon has long ago compiled the latter to rotate 
in the Bay of Tiindy are due to the same cause, upon its axis inexactly tlie same time as it revolves 


coinhined with the fact that two tidal waves meet 
off its mouth. The Bore (q.v.) or wave wliich 
runs up estuaries is another illustration of the 
fMiine plienomemm (see also Chepstow). In the 
MediteiTaiiean S(*.a we have the case of - a not very 
extensive sheet of water connnuiiicating with the 
outer ooean by a naiTOwetrait The result is that 
in its central parte (at Malta for example) tliere 


in its orbit. Tor there can Iks little doubt that 
before the moon had cooled down to its ]iTescnt 
unchangeable condition very large tides must have 
been geneiated in it, and th^e would act as friction- 
brakes so long as the period of the moon's axial 
rotation was sliorter than its time of orbital rc>'olu- 
tion. There is evidence that Jupiter’s satellite.s 
have the same peculiarity ; and it is now believed 
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that Venus aiul Mercury have their day equal to 
their year. The greater proximity of the sun to 
the two inferior planets would produce correspond- 
ingly greater tides with correspondingly quicker 
reduction of the axial to the orbital period. 

TidcswolL O' small town of Derbyshire, 6^ 
miles E. of Ihixton, with an old cruciform church, 
and some silk manufactures. Pop. 1985. 

Ticck« Johann Ludwig, one of the most 
prominent champions of Komanticism (q. v.) in 
Germany, and tlie friend of Novalis and the 
Schlegels, was born in Berlin on 31st May 1773. 
Most of his life was spent in that city, in Dresden, 
and near Fraiikfort-on- the- Oder, his life’s calling 
being that of a man of letters ; and in Berlin 
lie ended his days, on 28th April 1853. After 
two or tliree imm.ature romances, he struck 
out a new line in clever dramatised versions of 
the old fairy-tales, such as Fair Eckbert, Puss in 
Boots, Tlio Faithful Eckhart, Blue Beard, and 
others, which he made the vehicle for some polished 
satire on contemporary literature. This is Ticck’s 
peculiar groove. He followed up tliis first suc- 
cess — Volksmarchcn von Peter Lebrecht — by 

publishing tlie tragedy Lcben xuid Tod der lleiUgen 
Genoveoa (1800), the comedy Kaiser Octarianus 
(1804), and Phantasus (1812-17), a collection of 
the same class of tra<litional lore in story and 
drama. These books became great favourites in 
Germany, owing to the simple and agreeable style 
of the narrative, and the dreamy fancy and 
delicate irony that pervaded them. Another great 
favourite was a romance in glorification of art, 
entitled Franz Sternhtdd^s Wander nngen (1798). 
In his later vcai*s Ticck Mrote several works 
of a more modern cast, of which Die GemiddCy 
Die lieisenden, Die Verlohnng^ Hexen sabbath are 
ainong.st the most highly esteemed. Besides super- 
intending the completion of A. W. Schlegers trans- 
lation of Shakespeare’s plays — it was l<)ng errone- 
ously believed that he had translated them himself 
— he edited the doubtful plays and wrote a series 
of easa^^s {Shakespeards Vorschnle, 1823-29). Don 
Quixote he did translate with his own hand (1799- 
1804). He holds an honourable place in the ranks 
of (Jermany’s dramatic and literary critics, in virtue 
of his Dramatnrgische Blatter (2d ed. 1852) and 
Kritisehc *S^cA/ 7 /i?ca ( 1848). Tieck’s Schr i/ten \\ ore 
published in 28 vols. in 1828 -54, and his Novellen 
in 12 vols. in 1852-54. Some of his fairy-tales and 
novels were translated into English by Carlyle ami 
Thirl wall. See biographies by Kopke (1855) and 
Friesen (1871 ); and Carlyle’s Essags^ vol. i. 

TieL a Dutch town in Guelderland, on the 
Waal, 60 miles E. by S. of Kotterdam. Po]>. 9431. 

Tiele9 CouNEr.Ls Petrus, Dutch theologian, 
was born at Leyden, 16th December 1830, studied 
at the univei’sity there and at the Remonstrants’ 
seminary at Amsterdam, and became Remonstrant 
pastor at Rotterdam ( 1856), professor in the semin- 
ary translated to Leyden ( 1873), and professor of the 
History of Religions in the university of Leyden 
in 1877. From its foundation in 1867 he colla- 
borated with Kiienen, Lonian, and Ranwenhoff in 
editing the well-known Thcologisch Tijdschrift ; and 
he has publishe<l a long .series of important theologi- 
cal works, including Comparative History of the 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian Religions (1869-72; 
trans. 1882); Outlines of the History of Religion 
(1876; trans. 1878); Babylonisch-clssyrische Ge- 
schichte (1886-87); West Asia in the Light of 
Recent Discovery (1893; trans. 1894); the Edin- 
burgh Gifford Lectures on The Elements of the 
Science of Comparative Religion ( 1897-99) ; besides 
a number of contributions to the Encyclmnedia 
Britannica and the Encyclopaedia Biblica, He died 
on the 11th January 1902. 


Tieil-tsilit a large city and river-port of China, 
' in the province of Chih-lt, on the right bank of the 
Pei-ho, 34 miles from the mouth of the river. It is 
the port of the city of Peking, from which it is 
distant 80 miles SK The river is generally frozen 
over from about tlie 15tli December to the 15th 
March, and the busine.ss at other times carried on 
by means of boats and iunks is taken up by 
sledges, which swarm on the river. By the treaty 
of Tien-tsin, .signed here in 1858, the port was 
declared open ; uirid a British consulate was estab- 
lished in January 1861, while part of the allied 
troops were still here (see China, Vol. HI. pp. 
192, 193). In 1881 Tien-tsin was connected by 
telegraph with Shanghai, and in 1897 with Peking 
by rail ; and tliere is a railway from Tien-tsin to 
the mouth of the Pei-ho, which will ultimately be 
extended to Shanghai. The imports have an 
annual value of £500,000, the exports of about 
£1,000,000. Pop. estimated in 1900 at 1,000,000. 
Ill 19<X) Tien tsin, taken by the allies, became the 
ba.se of operations against lloxers and Cliinese. 

Tienolo, Giovanni Battista, the last of the 
great Venetian school, was born at Venice 5th 
Marcli 1692, and modelled himself on Paul Veroiie.se. 
His first W’orks were in the adornment of chn relics 
and palaces in and about Venice; in 1750-53 he 
executed a great scries of frescoes in the archi- 
epi.scopal palace at Wiirzbnr^, and in 1760 was en- 
gaged on the palace of Madriu. At Madrid he dic<l, 
27tii March 1 769. He was a most productive painter, 
rich in colour (esjiecially in liis easel pictures), and 
clear (though incorrect) in drawing. His chief 
works wore the Old Testament histories — the 
palace at Udine and the fre.scoes at Madrid. His 
two sons were also ])ainlers, ami like their father 
oteliers also. See Molmenti, ll Carpaccio e il Tiepolo 
(Turin, 1885). 

Tierney, George ( 1761-1830), Whig politician, 
was one of Pitt’s most ]>ersislent oj)]>onents, and 
fought a bloodless duel with him (1798). He held 
oHice in the ministries of Addington, Grenville, 
Canning, and Codericii. He was a clever debater, 
notorious for liis powers of sarcasm. 

TIerra del Fiieffo consists of a »^ronp of 
several large and iin morons small Lsl amis, lying oil 
the south extremity of South America, in 5U S. 
lat., 70'’ W. long., ami separated from the con- 
tinent by the Strait of Magellan. Its farthest 
.south point in formed by Cajie Horn. The prin- 
cipjil island, Tierra del Fuego, sometimes known 
as King Charles South Land, is divided between 
Chili and the Argentine Republic, to the latter of 
which Staten Lsland also belongs. All the otlier 
inlands and islets arc included in ChiU. Tlie shores 
of tlie archipelago arc generally much broken by 
and imlcjited with bay.s and arms of the sea, with 
mountains rising abruptly from the water. These 
fjords, as a rule, contain deep water at their shore- 
ward extremities, witli bars, or, more properly, 
banks at the sea entrances ; in this feature, as well 
as in tlieir scenery, re.semblirig many of the salt- 
water lochs on tlie west coast of Scotland. The 
whole group is mountainous, the high hills of the 
mainland (Tierra del Fuego) ^attaining a height 
of 7000 feet, the snow line being at an altitude of 
4000 feet above sea-level. Tliere are some dreary 
plains and a few fertile river- valleys, with areas 
of marshy gi ound between Useless and St Sebastian 
Bays. None of the rivers are important, unless it 
be the Juarez Cel man, which is believed to be 
navigable for a consicjerable distance above its 
mouth. Towards the north the plains produce 
good pasturage, and attempts at sheep-tarming 
nave been made in the district, the Jesuit mission- 
aries on Dawson Island having a farm with nearly 
20,000 sheep and over 6000 cattle. Forests of 
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beech, winter’s bark, nia^^nolia, aiiil (5y])rc.ss cover 
lar^ areas, with dense {^oowths of such bnshoH 
as Berboridte, Escallonia, llihe.Jt Eni- 

botliriiim, Myrtm mmnmularin^ and Salicemijc on 
the hill slopes. Lichens grow almndaiitly at greater 
heights, and cover much of the low grouufls, whore, 
apimrcntly, nothing else can Ihjinish. The more 
cotnmon<»and old-fashioned Englisli garden flowers 
come to perfection in the settler^' enclosures in tin* 
extreme north. Few islaml groups situated so 
close to continental lami (‘xliihii^a jaioier fauna 
th.an is here presented, the guanac<», lucii-tucu (a 
small ro<lent), dog, f<i\, ami rat heing tin* only 
oiiadrupeds, with th(» exeej>tion of the lately infio- 
iiuced far!)i stock. The dog i- semi ilonu'^ticated, 
and is kept by the nafi\cs in imm<“n‘'e niiml»<‘i>.. 
Jhrds, however, are al)inidant and various, includ- 
ing Sitr/i/tf /Voevcf/, owl>. giills, 

falcons, and a great variety of s(‘a hirfL. S»\il.-. 
and sea-lions, onee alinosl innumerable jiIoul: ihe 
sliores, have gro\>’n searc<‘ ami wil«l, espcciall.x in 
the uortliern [m>i t ioii. 

The laud of 'Tierra del Fuege i> raj»id!\ ri>in;;. 
and the eoast-lim* has advanced kilomctie-. .v-im-e 
the dat(^ of ll«e sinve\s of ('nplains King (IS'Jti 
28) and Fitzioy ( ls:]l :>(»). Tin' rocks are piiiici 
})ally volcani<*, hiiL s(*dimcn(ai_\ aic noi tin 

common on the [nimapal i>laml, n.ml ]»i-o]»a!»ly «m 
some others. (Iiariite, sycjiite. |Mni»liyry, ijuari/,. 
serjK*ntim\ trachili', di(nite, ami -aJidstom* c(m»)>ri'C 
the priiici])al rocks. Srmie<‘e;il, of a j'ooj- de.^o ije 
tion, and a little gold ha\c been found, Tin* .^iiua 
tion of tb(‘ islands (‘\pos('s tln'iii i o a scrie> of eon 
ditioiis wlii<jli r<’nd(?r lln'ii' cliinale tin' ino-s! |em 
pest nous in tln^ world. The [ir('vailing wimls ar»' ^ 
ironi the wc'st , Ix'ginnifig to bloww ilb 
the ris(' of tin* afid im‘r<'a>ing 

in vioh'iice until dusk, \\ln'ii a c.ihn 
may g<'n(‘rall\ he lo(^k(‘^l for xviili 
conrnlcncc. Ifuring tin' short '-nm 
mer the wimls blow from (he north. 

Settlcil wi-ather lU'Ver la^ls for more 
than a fortniglit at a time. I)(‘Cf'm- 
her, »la,nua,ry, and Fchrnavy are tin' 
warnu'st months, Mari'li is t'\e<'ed 
ingly hoisleroiis always, ami during 
its eoiirse oeeur the mo.-t de.-st ruetix e 
gales. 

The peoole are savages (»f a low 
typo, divided into lbr(‘c tiihi's, the 
(jiias (or Aoiias), the Vagliaiis, and 
the Alakahifs, the Vaghans lieiiig 
now snpjiosed to he the ahorigines. 

The Onas are tall, the others short 
and stunted in stature. ’Die eharge 
of cannihalisiu once brought against 
them appears to hi* unfounded, 'riiey 
number about 8000 souls. 


Tillls, the (;liief city of the government of the 
same name and the capital of Kus.sian t’ancasia, on 
the hanks of the Kfir, 105 iniJes as the crow Hies 
ESF. of the Black Si'a. Since 1885 it has been 
connected l)\ rail a\ it h Hatonin on the Euxiiio and 
Baku on the t'aspian, and is the chief centre of 
I |.ra,de between Mus:-ia and Fersia, I’ho old city, 

I which consisted of three distinct parts, and Avhieli 
I 1ra<‘cs its history as the capital of the (Jeoigiaii 
j [niiices h.'ick tt> the oili ceuinry. lias been great ly 
i imdamnrplio-.(Ml since tb*- K;i>sian ocenpriiion in 
: 1705 ami anncxc.tion in )s<)2. It i.-. m>\v 4liviflcd 
into ipiaitcr.-. a'^-.igmd lo ilif^ \ aiions mil imialii ies, 

< and jMi.ssesse- bam!>ome public bn ililiims, cbuiches, 
scIiomIs^ libraiii':'. ami ob,'*cr\ M,t<'>ric‘.. In llic miiMIe 
age-' tbc* im/tn l-x\ ni lcci ,s of 'I’iHis Vvcic fantoim foi 
ibcii- .'■ddll in cD'.Taxing and i.nlnxing, an<I tbeir 
lidlii* ncc made ii fif felt in tbc bia-^woik of 
\ cilice : and to i ln* pivx'iit fl;i\ lln^ >il\ d -^nii t Ijs 
ami giiiionii b> of }b<-cit.\ maintain t bci r I’bai act ci- 
for l■^ccjb••^cl■. ( M ]icia\ i-c i{> mainifact nn-.- • iM,r'[ic{s 
ami oilici icxtiii- ( MIC iinimpoi taut. In itsneigh- 
l)o!irbo«id arc n.-tpbtba and tlicrmal ‘springs. "J'lic 
popul'iiioii in ls07 iinmlicjcd Mi0,0t5, of whom 
ai>«in! a ibioi wen* A rmcniaii.-.. b'or I be //fo-f/v/- 
m-nf, Mc Iti --.'-iv. ami ( A ff ' \'-rs ; nmi si'c also 
t .'ij na.iA- 

/c/c,vi, a \vcll lvno\\n tVIine t '/ii'iii- j 
voM', bclo/iging to t 1 i'‘ -aim* genn- lion and 
Ictijiaiil, l\n\ ami imi, pnm.t ami jaL'iiai. ft .*ccms 
nio.--t m'arly icl.-ili'b lo I lie lion, from wliicli it 
baldly dillcr- except in supcrliidal i li.iracteis, viich 
a.-' tbc colour .-'1 ri ping and the aiiscnci? of a, mam*, 
and in Irixial ski'lctal features, csjiccially of teeth 
and skull. In dishihulion tim tiger i-- exclusiveh' 



Tiger (i-Wfi ti(/ris). 

(From a Photogr.-ipli by Gambier Boltm, F,Z.8. 


Soo Burney, ii. ; Fitzroy, 

SuTi'etf of the Straits of Ma<jel.lan ; 

Macdonall, Voiiatjc to Patatjonut ; Wed- 
dell, towards the South Pole; Snow, Two Yatrs 

Cruise; Darwin, Vojtaue of a Naturalist ; Poj)pcr, Ex- 
ploration of Tier ra del Fuerfo ; Margriin, La Terre de 
Feu ; Cunningham, Straits of Ma(/rllan ; (Joppingcr, 
Cruise of the Alert; Ball, Notes of a Naturalist ; Scot, 
Ocog. Mag,y vols. iv^. vii. ; Compte linidu, Paris Geog. 
Soc. ( 1891 ) ; Koports of French Transit of Venus Ex- 

dition (vol. vii., 1892); U.S. Sailing Pilot, No. 85; 

11. Spears, The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn (1895). 

Tiers £tat« See Statks-general. 

Tletjens. See Titiens. 

Tiffin, capital of Seneca county, Ohio, on the 
Sandusky River, 43 miles by rail SSE. of Toledo. 
It is the seat of Heidelberg College (Reformed 
Church ; 1851 ), and manufactures farming imple- 
ments, churns, stoves, woollens, &c. Pop. 10,801. 


Asiatic, ami lias been found ‘ in almost all suitable 
localities south of a line drawn from the river 
Euphrates, passing along the southern shores of 
the Caspian and Sea of Aral by Lake Baikal to the 
Sea of Okhotsk. Its most northern range is the 
territory of the Amur, its most southern the islands 
of Sumatra, Java, and Bali. Westwards it reaches 
to Turkish Georgia, and etistwavds to the island of 
Saghalien. Tt is ah.sent, liow’cvor, from the great 
elevated plateau of central Asia, iior does it in- 
habit Ceylon, Borneo, or the other islands of tin* 
Indo-Malnyan Archipelago, excejit those above 
mentioned.' The tiger may cxceeil tlie lion in 
length. Adult males measure 5J to CJ feet from 
the nose to the root of the tail, and the tail 
measures about 3 feet. The females are rather 
smaller. Bland ford gives authentic instances of 
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tifjers over 10 feet long ( Avitli tlic tail ), and weighing 
nearly 000 Ih. The predominant colour is bright 
rufous fawn or tawny yellow, and is barrod by dai'k 
or black cross stripes the under poi'ls ai*e whitish. 
Til detiiils tlie dark markings vary considerably. 
The favourite haunts of tlie tiger are grassy plains 
and jungle swamps, where its colour often har- 
monises most decejitively with that of the sur- 
roundings. The aiuinal takes readily to the w.ater 
and swims well ; it can also, if circumstances press 
it, climb trees. lake other FelidiC, the tiger is a 
solitary hunter and stalks its pre^' stealtliily till 
within the lit distance for inakmg a final spring. 
It feeds on cattlo, deer, wild hogs, pea fowl, v^c., 
and some old ‘ mau-eaters * liauiit the neighbour- 
hood of villages on the outlook for human prey. 
‘The man-eater,’ Mr G. P. Samlerson s.'iys, ‘Ls 
often an old tiger (more frequently a tigress), or an 
animal that, tliroiigh having been wounded or 
otherwise hurt, has been unable to procure its 
usual food. It is cowardly as it is cunning, 
fleeing before an armed man, between whom ami 
a possible victim it discriminates with wonderful 
sagacity.* Young tigera are said to glut their 
taste for blood f.ar beyond the limits of hunger, 
fiml the same is true of the moMior wliilc the young 
are still her companions. Sir J»)sepli b'ayrer reports 
that a tiger will in ordinary circuinstanees <le.stroy 
one or two cows or buflaloes a week, refraining 
from fresh attacks until it has consumed the results 
of one night’s Avork. In attacking a large animal, 
such as a bullock, the tiger seizes the nape of the 
neck with its te(!th, holds the victim linn with its 
sharp claws, and with a powerful wrench dis- 
locates the vertehne. From two to six cubs arc 
born at once, and these the tigress guards, feeds, 
and trains- Avith all maternal care. They remain 
Avith her until nearly full grown, or aliout the 
second year. It is said that the male tigers are 
eager to destroy young male cubs ; and apart from 
tliLs occasional cannibalism is recorded. In some 
parts of tlie East tigers are numerous enougli to 
endanger buman life very seriously ; and tiger- 
liunting is in these coiiilitions ‘a most noble sport.’ 
In 1882 tbo jiopulation of a Aullage in the south- 
Avest of the Bantam ])rovince avjis removed and 
transferred to an islaiul off the coast in consc- 
quonce of the trouble caused to the people Ija' 
tigons. Baker regards the tiger as a more rormiit- 
able and ferocious beast than the lion. In spite 
of the governriKMit rewards, lack of cnterjinso and 
a snpcrllnity of snpei-stition still afford the tigei's 
a Avide range in India. In the three years ending i 
1889, for instance, 510 people Avero killed by tigei*s 
ill Central Tmlia alone, besides 0882 head of ‘ cattle’ 

( ‘ including a.sses and pigs ’). 

See Fefjd.e; also W. H, Flower aad H. Lydekker^ 
Shultf of Mdunjifils (1801) ; Sir J. Fayrer, Royal Titjer 
of JScnyal (iSTb); T. Blanfurd, Fauna of Jiritish 
India ( 1888 ) ; St Coorge Mivart, The Cat ( 1881 ) ; Elliot, 
Monofjrajih of the Felldm ( 1878 83) ; Sir Samuel Baker, 
Wild limits and their Ways ( 1800). For so-callcd tiger- 
cats, see 3 Iaugaa% Ocelot, and Skrval. The jaguar 
is t.io tUjre of South America. Tiger- wolf is a namo 
given to tlio spotted hy.'cna and to tlio Tliylacine. 
‘Tiger-moth ’ is any of the Arctiiihe (whose larv.ne are 
‘woolly bears ’) ; and ‘ tiger-bectlo * is a Cicindolla (q-v.). 

Tiger^flower {Tiijridia)^ a genus of plants of 
the natural onier Irhlacefie. TJiere are about .seven 
kuoAvn .species, natives of Mexico, Peru, ami Chili, 
all bulbous jilants, generally treated as half-hanly 
or greeiilionse plants. Tlie flowens are feAv, en- 
closed in a spatne. The perianth has a sliort tube 
Avitli a. sLx- par ted spreading limb; there are three 
st^ena united in a cylinder, a three-celled ovary 
with a filiform style which has three flliform bifiil 
stigmas. The be.st knoAvn of the spoeiea in British 
gardens is T, pavonia, whioli lias been cultivated 


for nearly 100 years for the beauty of its rather 
evanescent floAvers. The flowers aa'e.orange, spotted 
tiger- like, hence the name.. 

Tlger4Hy. See Lily. 

Ttieen recognised 

that undue compression by the clothes, and par- 
ticularly by stays, of the Avaist and lower part of 
the chest causes disturbance of tlic relfitions of 
the internal organs, and impairs their functions ; 

t iroducing, c.g.,^listortion of the liver and stomach, 
)reatli]e.ssne.ss, unpaired dige.stion, and diiiiinishcd 
capacity for exertion. More recently it has been 
maintained tliat the tendency to A’arious more 
dtdinite diseases i.s caused or much aggravated by 
this condition. Among tlie.se may be nientioiiod 
certain dLsplacemerils of the AA^omb, and other 
di.sea.scs peculiar to Avonieii ; movable kulney, gall- 
stones, ana'inia, and ulcer of the stomach, Avbich 
are all more common in the female sex than tlie 
male. While it cannot be said that the causal 
relation is dcfinitoly e.stabli.slied in any of these 
ca.scs, there are facts in regard to each Avliicli 
render it at least po.ssible that such a relalioii may 
exist. 

In a ca.so Avhere an injuriou.s etlect of any kind 
is pre.sent or is sii.spcctcd, it is not sullieient merely 
to iliscontinue tbe use of stays, for tlial> Avould only 
bring tbe const riiaing bands by Avliicli the loAver 
garments are usually supported to bear still 
more direct 1 A’' on the Avaist. Some arrarigouieiit 
inu.st be made by Avbieli tbe Aveigbt of tbe.se gar- 
ments may be borne by tbe shoulders ami bust, 
either by having each one made Avitb an u]>])er 
part litting the chest ami shoulders, or by having 
tlicin attached ]>y buttons or tapes to a stout but 
not tigbtly-hiting bodice. It is niucli to be desired 
tliat more attention Avere jiaid to tbe natural eon- 
funiiation of tlie body, ami less to the unrea.sonablo 
demands of fashion, in tbe matter of dres.s. 
Tisanes* See Aumknia, Mjtuuiuates. 

the northern division of Aby.ssinia (q.v.). 

Ti^ls (Ileb. Uiddvlrl : Filial of the cunei- 
form inscriptions; y’/V/rd in Old J’ersian, ‘swift ns 
an aiTOAV,’ avIk'iico (Jr. Tif/ris; Arab. Dijldt.), a 
large river of Asiatic Turkey, rises south of Lake 
(Joljik, in the nioiintaiiis of Knrdislaii, Avitliin a 
fcAV miles of tbe eastern bend of the Kujibrates 
(q.v. ), Hows south-east to Diarbekir, after Avliich 
it inake.s a .sbaip turn and Hows due east for 100 
inile.s to Til. Here it receives from the north a 
I coiisidenible aflinent, the Bitlis (united Avitli the 
Bolitan Su), and once more altering its coui*se 
runs in a south-easterly direction, mainly iliroiigh 
j desert AA’astes ami uiii)eoj>led pastures, until it falls 
I into the Persian (_iulf, after a course c'stiinatcd at 
IloO miles. Its cbitif tributaries, beside tbe Bitlis, 
are the Greiit and Little Zab, and the Oyala, all 
from tbe left. At Kurna it ioins tlic Euphrates, 
90 mile.s above the mouth of that river in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and henceforth the united rivers bear 
the name of SIiat-el-Arab (see EupiiRATiss). In 
the upper jiart of its cour.s<^ the Tigris is a very 
SAvift stream, and it brings doAvn great quantities 
of niu(L TJio principal places on its banks ai"e 
Diarbekir, Mosul, and Bagdml, Avitli tbe ruins of 
Nineveh, Seleucia, and (^tesiphon. The river is 
navigable for small steamere to Bagdad, and for 
river-boats to near Mosul. — For the Bocca Tigris, 
see Boca Tig re, and Canton. 

Tilbnrj^y a toAvn of Holland, 14 miles ESE. of 
Breda, is an important railway junction, and has 
300 manufactories of calico, cluih, leatbar, &c. 
Pop.. ( 1871 ) 22,256 ; ( 1901.) 42,334. 

Tlftarr Vortf in Essex, is sitimted on the 
north bank of the Tbanies> opposite Gravesend, 
and 22 miles E. of Londom Originally erected in I 
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tlie time of I£<inry Vlll. as a l)Jr)ck-Iiouse, it wjie 
converted (1(567) into a regular fortiiicalioii after 
tlie bold cx])edition of De lluyler into the Tliaiiies 
iintl Medway, and has been /greatly strengthened 
since 1861. Here on 8tli Auj^iist loSH, lutjre than a 
wcr?k after tJje dispersal of tlje S|);niislr Armada, 
f^lizabeth reviewed hei- trooi>s. I’ljo li^astjuid West 
linlia l>cx;k (^mipaiiy coiistrueted extensive docdvs 
at Tilbury in 1882 8t> (see Vol. J\'. ]». d(h. 

Sami'KL .Ionj:s, Ameij/*an siatesman, 
was born tbe son of a farmer at X<i\v Lebanon, 
Mew Y<»rk, Otb h'ebrnarv IS I t. studi^Ml at t lie 
Liuvm'sily of New ^’o^K^ and w, is admitted to (be 
bar in tlial cits, and .secured a. larj;** amt im 
])ortaiib railway ))ra.etie<‘. Ly iSbS In* bad lMM*onie 
the leader of the Itemoerats in the state, ami he 
sLren.i(lliencd bis ])i)siti<ui ]t\' I lie miei^y and d».*fer 
minat-ion with In* ;i.Ltael^«“d toid des1r«»\ed 

'i'wtuMl and bis feIl^)^\ s < sia* 'I'xM.MWV). In IS7l 
be was eleeied novtuiior of Nt*\\ \’uib; in Is7tl be 
was lli(‘ Denioeratie eandiilate tor (he jire'^idemA 
(for tbe dis]uiti‘<l eleeiion. st'e Ilv^l:sj. and mU 
only won ;j;eneial a.tlmiral ion, Imt. |tos-dhi\ .s.-ui-.l 
tbe e\eite<l eonnliy from .soimU iiin.^' woj-*- than 
lieret* wran.i^Iiii.L;, by his (enijK'iale ut I (U aaid 
un.stdli.sh al.litiide. 'Twice a^‘ler\^al(U hi I'O'i.v 
wouhl haN(‘. noininal(*d him h.id he hccn wiilin::, 
di<*d lih Aii;^oist ISSd, leaving ; 4 'e,«! |»aii of 
his fortiim? of .StldlOOdtOO to lonnd and endow ;r 
free lihrjiry in New \‘orU 'TiuMf is a Lih h\ 

’V. I', (hxdx (ISTb), a.n<I an (aliiion of hi-' m rii in;.--^ 
and speeeho.s I'n John I*i.:^elow i2 voi.-. Issri,'. 

Til^S, plat es of b,il>ed <da\, oi vaiioii-' -liapcs 
and ptitterns, {evordini;' to llieir iix*. .sone* beuiL; i'*r 
j-oofs, some for fa.ein;,^ wall.s. ami o(le*j'; fot pave 
nieiits. .Marble ami .stom* slab', us('d (or «-o\«Min:,: 
roofs are .also snnmtiim'.s ealh'd lih's. 1 )i .liii-t i le> 
liaN'e been d*'scrih(al under llie hea,d of Ihi'Ks. 'The 
small etihieal idece.s o) hurjii (da.y, .''lorn*, .^la-'", oi- 
other inaLeiial nse<l for mo,-a,ie pavoimuiis ate 
calhid te,s'.er;e (.sta* Mo.saic). 

KM'Arsrit' 'Tili:s are onuuncnial tiles made of 
etirt hen ware, and now (’\lensivtdy u.sed for paving;’ 
elmrelies, halls, eoimm x atories, vNe, Strietly 
speakin;^^ tlnr name applies only to tiles with a 
pattm'u produced by layers of ditTerent e<dour<‘d 
(da^ s. IJy K. Prosser's pr<a*<'ss (pat canted in IS 10) 
tiles of om; colour are made* of diied sliji i.e. 
tin; powder of carefully ini\e<l and jirepareil clay. 
'These are niatle liy placinr^ the (‘olonred clay 
powder in stron.i,^ steel moulds, ami con.'Milidai in;^ it 
111 a semi-dry state, liy im'aits of a plun^L;er litti!i;j: 
accurately into a mould workcsl by a sm-ew jirc'-s. 
It is then removed, heativl in a hot chauiher, tinsl, 
and ^hi/ed if reipiired. 

Encaustic tiles are imule by two ipiite tlitferent 
processes, lly the older of these, whieli is a revival 
of that used in medi.eval times, the clay is workeM 
in a plastic state lirst into scpiai’e blocks. Tlieso 
are cut into snuaro slices or slabs by passing .a wire 
tlirough them : uiion a slab so cut is put a facing 
of line clay of tno colour of the ground of the 
pattern -another layer c»f line clay being ailded to 
tlic bottom to prevent warping. Ily nieans of 
metal containing-f»ames, fitting into each other, 
a plaster of Paris mould or i-evei'se is presst'd 
with a screw-press into tlie face of the soft tile, 
and thus indents the pattern. (^lay of the 
requisite colour t<i form the pattern is now 
jmured in a semi-fluid state inUi this depression, 
tlie tile being then set aside until dry enough to 
have its siu-face scmpeil. By this means the super- 
lluoiiB clay i» removal, and the pattern is brouglit 
out clear and well defined, the two or more colours 
of dfior forming one smooth flat sui'face. The tile 
is then dried and fii-etl. 

The other process of making encaustic tiles is 


the use of jicrforated brass plates and a sci'ew-pross, 
I c‘lay powder or ‘ <lust,,’ j>repan3d in (he same way as 
j in Pro.^sor's method, being used. It was pat'Cntcnl 
I liy litMilfon and Worthington in 1868, and is 
j extensively imed. llv this process the on 

(bo tile is lirst madr; !»y pre->.sing clay (hi.st into the 
! perforations of a iuass jihite laiil on a metal block ; 

I iu* if it i" of more th.in one tint, llien du>l of t^^•o 
• or more «*olours. witli ns many brass jdates, is 
; u.^'cd t»v Imihl up titc jkiUtein. 'rin‘ pl.iles being 
I rcimoeil, lln* ehiy p<*wiiti- ^\ hh l; to form tlio 
botiy of ihe tile is i hen lilieh into a mould round 
; the de\ ice, ami tlie \\h«>li' eoM.‘>(tlid,ai fit hv ])r'‘ssure. 

' Lneau.-lie lib’s weie u-'O*!. j.tr pevunj, < Imrehcs in 
lh*‘ muih *>t Luiope tioii: I ho TJt h to the ((5th 
c(aitm\ ; bn! in ‘-p-ji.*; end I't^dy iIjo nit d i:* \ a ! a nd 

lalei pM.\ ma (lie', hml llieii P’jiieiit- [iiotiueiMl in 

Ihiek enann ! gia/t' on lie’ ->1 1 i .a. '*. <t,mi \,* \<‘ not 
•'<»dui.sh}e ;i-. wl.t-l in.-Hie, willl f N\ • > O!' »,.<>re hiwis 
of ttilimefll e<j!oUie»l 

\\ \} i 'Til. Is of a Idyll!;, .h-coi at j \ e '•Id 5 .»ete]- 
Wilt' m .dt‘ ... li'i'l .! - 'all;. 1 he PJi’i e.-niury 
in 1 't'O'in, an** 5' t i ; j‘ioh;ude h»i' n 'eun.! time 
het.,!'e :h;{i d’hf nn nu fat I urc w.'C' eontinmal 
in'o ihe I 7 '' h '-enTieX it/ {he aifi-lii* meiil «•! 

I he '> deej'med Man., if hof njo*-!. (tf ihf' 

eiolicr of the-e n(’)'..d ide-. lia\e de'-iyim of n vryy 
eili eti\ »• hill .'iiiiide l.lmi ]»:tinit/i ill tmimel yla/'-s 
of a eop|.(‘r\ 01 tjiih •athh-n f»ilonr. wiiii -omeiinie.s 
.a lit I !*• him* 0} <•! le-r f ij;f ::ilt'''d. I he de .‘'iiifacC 
iia'vin^ a <{uiei i>Ui pie./'ini; !u-'.e, ‘Mher-.. jau’- 
hap- :i lit(le l.ttci in 'laie. white !•t'l:dldny ‘-ofm‘ t»f 
tldm il.a! . t,pper\ paiiiiina, h;'\i’ in aih’!l!i<«n htdtj 
oinameni ami in- * i ipl i< m-' iu ouirf, '\hich cjt^ 
fuiiher j.ielved oin li-Mu llc’ liyli! L'loiimi by deep 
blue or •_'it'<‘ni-h idin* eoli.uT. ’j’he lih-', of tliis 
el.-i'- wer-* tif iai'j' 1 --i/e, and were ll-etl IfU thldon.-s, 
l.aiye [*.'i iiel-v, ami coinice'. <>•.• fiie/i", 01 a t’omhina- 
litiii of btuh, The\ li;i\e yen'i:ili\ a luilliant 
limiie. \t hieh \.aiie.s ilwii ej'ti i when \iewed at 
iliHeient anyle.s. \’ei \ htsan ( i f n 1 a ! 1 i ih‘> w it bout 
In.'-t n‘ eii'l w itli ormtmeni - 'iiiie\', ha i dilleient fi'om 
the abo\ <*. but .''till letaininga l^a-ii^n ^haimAcr, 
were smuie at Mania'-'eiD, llhodi’.", ami ]>eihaiis 
other ])laces in I he Idth century. 'The mo-qiies of 
I )ama.scn.s ami «uher iown> in X-i.iiii- 'Tuikey, a.s 
wadi a.". ilio.-.i‘ of (’airo, ami liuihliny.s in Mt»oiisb 
S})aiii, (amt .1 in .sp) end id e. Mini pies ol wall 1 1 le de(a)ra- 
l ion ; w hih' ihc mo-'iiiies in -'onie ol tin' older to wins 
in !*er-'.i.i aia.- .sindlail^s tieeoiated wiili files wliiidi 
are disfiin'tly T\a-ian. ('ohuired tili’s a.ie aT'-o 
employed for (aoauing tin* dome'- and towaus of 
.some clnindii's in Spaiii.--h .Vmeiica (.'^ce, e.g., 

Montkvidko). 

Kor colouretl iv]t:oscntaiion.s i>f tho.st.' mural tih's, Koe 
1*. 1 )’.\ vi’iines, /.\iH .'1 /'(tA/ (].s 77). ami IT. Walh.s, 

Pf rfiian Art (riotlman collt ct'en, l.Std ) ; also 

Pkusia, p. 70; and (\ 'I'. Davies. T//r filature of 

Iirirk\% T<rra Cott<i, d-r. (newed INSU). 

Tilla€0;r< a natural ord(‘r of exogenous Ivoes 
and shrubs, or randy lierbacoous idants. mostly 
native's of tbe tropics, tbougli a few* are found in 
(lie temperat(* parts of (be northern liemispliere. 
They have, simple, alternate h‘av(‘s, with stijmles 
and axillary llowers. As tlie charaeters some- 
what coiTOspond with those of Mahace.e, so do 
the properties of tin* onh*r, wdiich an* gemually 
mucilaginous and wholesome, the bark fibrous. 
There are about 46 genera and 330 s]>ecies. Some 
yield a light and useful timber, as the Lime (q.v.) 
or Linden tn*e. Tlie bant of tlie lime-tree is valu- 
able from its fibrous cliaraelor ; various Indian and 
American .s])ccies are useful on this account, but 
the most important librons plants of the order are 
the species of Corchorus, >vhicli yield Jute (<i.v.). 
TilL See Bouldke-clay, rLKisrocENE. 
Tilkindsia* See BROMELiACE.it:. 
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Tillemoiit;9 Louis Sebastien le Nain de, 
ecclesiastical historian, was born in Paris, 30tli 
November 1637, bad bis etlucation from the Port- 
lioyalists, and early devote<l himself to historical 
studies. He entered the j)riestboo<l in 1676, and 
after the dispersion of the Solitaires in 1679 spent 
most of the remainder of bis life on bis estate at 
Tillemont near Paris. Here lie died, 10th January 
1608. His chief works are the laborious and solid 
M6moires pour servir d rUistoire Ecvlt^siastiquc (ha 
Six Premiers S Uncles (16 vols. 1693-1712) and the 
Ilistoire des Emperenrs qui out r6gnA dnrmit le Six 
Premiers Siitcles de Vtlglise (6 vols. 1691-1738). 

Tillicoultry* a manufacturing town of Clack- 
mannanshire, at the base of the Ocbils and near 
the right hank of the Devon, 10 miles ENE. of 
Stirling and 4 NNE. of Alloa. Woollens have 
been manufactured here since the 10th century, 
and since 1824 also shawls and tartans, tweeds 
and silk fabrics. l»op. ( 1851 ) 3217 ; ( 1901 ) 3338. 
Tillodoiits. See Eocene System. 

TillotSOIl* John Robert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born the son of a Puritan clothier, 
at Sowerby in Yorkshire, in October 1630. He 
studieil at Clare Hall, Cambridge, graduated B.A. 
in 1650, and became a fellow the year after. The 
writings of (3iillingworth influenced him early, 
not less the conversation of Cud worth, and others 
of his .school. In 1656 he became tutor in the 
house of Edmund Prideaux, Attc^inej'-general 
under the Protector. He is said to have received 
his orders from Syd.serf, Bishop of Galloway, 
and at any rate he was a preacher by 1661, 
when we find him ranged among the Presby- 
terians at the Savoy Conference. He submitted 
at once to the Act of Uniformity (1662), in 
December of the same year declined Calamy’s 
church of St Mary Aldermanbury, London ; but in 
1663 became rector of Keddington in SulTolk, the 
year after preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, where his 
mild, evangelical, but #//i<loctrinal morality was at 
first little relished — ‘ Since Mr Tillotson cain(i,’ s.aitl 
the Benchers, ‘ .Jesus CJirist has not been pn‘achetl 
among us.’ That same year he married a niece of 
Oliver Cromwell, and became lecturer at St Law- 
rence’s (Jiurcli ill the .Jewry. In 1670 he became 
a prebendary, in 1672 d<*an, of (Janterbury. Along 
with Burnet he attended Lord Russell on the 
.scaffold ( 1683). In 1689 he was anpointod Clerk of 
the Closet to Iving William and aean of St Paul’s, 
ami in April 1691 was rai.se<l to the see of (’anter- 
bury, vacant by the depo.sition of the Non juror 
Sancroft. He accejiled this elevation with the 
greatest reluctance, nor couhl all the insults of the 
Nonjurors to the end of his life extort either com- 
plaint or retaliation from the meek arrl tolerant 
primate. He die<l of palsy, 22d Novtmiber 1694. 
His Posthumous Sermons, c<lite<l by his chaplain. 
Dr Ralph Barker, filled 14 volumes (1694), and for 
them the book.sellers gave the unwonted sum of 
2500 guineas. A comj)Jete edition of hi.s whole 
works, including 254 sermons, appeared in 3 vols. 
folio, 1707 -12 ; with a good Life by Dr Tlnnnas 
Birch, 17.52 ; and an annotated selection of his ser- 
mons by G. W. Wehlon ( 1886). The judgment of 
Tillotson’s preaching by his contemporaries is thus 
summed up by Burnet ; * He was not only the Iwst 
preacher of the age, but seemed to have brought 
preaching to perfectioji ; his sermons were so well 
noard and liked, and so much fead, that all the nation 
proposed him as a pattern, and studied to copy after 
tiim.* Dry den used to say that what talent he ha<l 
for English j)ro.se was due to his familiarity with 
Tillotson, and Locke recommends him as a motlel 
of perspicuity and propriety in language. 

Tilly* Johann Tserklaes, Count of, a famous 
general of the Thirty Years’ War, was born in 1559, 


at the castle of Tilly in Brabant. Educated by the 
Jesuits, he learned the art of war in the Spanish 
service under Parma, next fought in Hungary 
against the Turks, and was appointed in 1610 by 
Duke Maximilian of Bavaria to reorgani.se his army. 
He was given the command of the Catholic army 
at the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, and in 
conjunction with Duke Maximilian gained (8th 
November 1620) the battle of Prague, which 
dissipated the ambitious dreams of tlie Elector- 
Palatine. During the course of this war he 
separated, by able .strategy, the armies of Mansfeld 
and of the iVIargrave of Baden, beat the latter at 
Wimpfen (6th May 1622), exi)elled Christian of 
Brunswick from the Palatinate, defeating him 
at Hochst (20th Juno 1622) and at the de.sperate 
struggle at Stadtlohn (6th August 1623). Created 
a count of the em])iro, he next defe.ated the 
king of Denmark at Lutter (27th August 1626), 
and in conjunction with Wallenstein compelled 
him to sign the shameful treaty of Liibeck (1629). 
Next year he succeeded AVallenstein as commander- 
in-chief of the imperial forces, and took by storm 
the town of Magdeburg (cj.v. ; 20th May 1631). The 
unheard-of atrocities winch he allowed the Croats 
and Walloons of his army to per})etratc on this 
occ.a.sion have cast a foul .stain u])oti his rejmtation 
not to be blotted f)ut. From this time fortune 
desertetl him, for his next opponent was tlie great 
Gustavus Adolphus, who coin])letely roubid him .at 
Breitenfeld (17th September 1631); and, though in 
the following spring he obtaine<l a slight succe.ss 
over the Swedish general Horn, the king speedily 
forced him to retreat behind the Lech in Bavaria, 
and (5th April) forced the ])as.sage of the river right 
in his front, after .a desperate conflict, in which 
Tilly received his death-wound. He was carried to 
Ingolstadt, where he died, 20th A])ril 1632. Tilly 
wa.s small and meagre, with li(*rce eyes ami a sterii 
countenance, sober and continent, a despiser, of 
luxury and wealth. His zealous sui>port of the 
(’atholic p.arty was entirely foumh^l uj)on fanatical 
ze.al for the supremacy of a ridigion which he 
reg.arded with more than monkish devotion. 

Til-seed. See Sesame. 

TilsH. .a town of the province of East Priissi.a, 
on the left bank of the Memel or Nieimm, 65 miles 
NE. of Kiuiigsberg by rail, witli some miscellane- 
ous manufactures, ami an activt; tratle in tinibm-, 
corn, hemp, flax, butter, «Src. Iloae w.a.s .signed, on 
.an island in tlie river, the tre.aty of 1807 between. 
Alexander I. of Russia an<l N.apoleon, wliich marked 
the lowest depth of Prussia’s humiliation, and 
took away (till 1815) half of her territory (.see 
N A POL EG .v). l\>p. 23,500. 

Tilliaril'* a j)ort in the south isl.aml of New 
Ze.aland, 100 miles SW. of Cfliristcliurch ; ]) 0 ]). 6424. 

Timber* In the United States there arc 300 
species of trees the smallest of which grows to a 
lieight of .30 feet. In South America the niimher is 
much gre.ater, and India possesses about 900 species 
of till! her- trees. The species in England do not 
exceed thirty, and in Ir.aiice or Germany there 
are only a few more. Yet, though the kinds of 
wood are so much more limited in European 
countries, there are almost as few in general 
use in the United States as in Europe. The 
smallness of the number of species of timber 
known to commerce is at first glance very remark- 
able, but it is accounted for in this way. Tlie 
great consumpt of timber is for arcliitectural and 
other constructive works which are usually carried 
out on a scale of some magnitude, and for such 
purposes large quantities of the kind or kinds 
chosen are required. It is very desirable, there- 
fore, that the wmid selected should be plentiful, 
durable, more or less easily worked, fairly uniform 
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in quality, and moderate in price. As yet the very 
useful timbers have been obtained from gregarious 
species of trees growing in the forests of the north 
temperate regions of tlie globe, and the most im- 
portant of these are a few kinds of hr and pine. 
From the tropics, where tlie social species are fewer, 
come the harder, heavier, and more ricldy coloured 
or figured kinds, some of which are use<l in Europe 
and Nortfi America only for furnilui e ami decora- 
tive purposes. Some of these tro)>ical woods are, 
however, of extraordinary strength, and possess 
other valuable properties Avhicli will bring them j 
sooner or later into use for Tmilding purposes. This 
is all the more certain to he the case as both in 
North America and in Enro])e tlie forest-covered | 
land is being strip] )ed of its ])<‘.st timber ala rajddly ' 
increasing rate. Trees are of sneb slow growf h 1 hat I 
it takes many years before they are larg<‘ enough j 
to 3d eld useful timber; so that Ikmi the j»rimi( i\ e ; 
forests of a country ani <jnce cut down tlui k(ieping 
up of a supply' b^" plante<l trees is a very <lil1icult ' 
matter. j 

CJiicf Commcrrinl Tiwhrr.'i. Tlie following are f be | 
best known and most used limluMx in ( Jreat IJrit.iin. ! 
llaltie Ke<lwo()d {]*iints .Kiifrr.strls)^ ])erbaj)s (be 
most generally useful of all, is em|)l()ye(l hn- lotding , 
and flooring, and often for .all olb<‘r internal and 
external wood-work of lud ler-class bouse.', ami oilier 
buildings. It is also used bn* jiaving "treia.s and 
many ollu'r ]>nrposes. This wood in the <mu .state ' 
is called ‘ ycdlow d(‘al " in I'lngland. .\niericaii * 
Vellow Pine ( ,slrohKs), called white pine in I 
its native country, is also voiy largely import e«I for | 
the internal joiner-work of buildings, jiarts of 
furniture, i'vrc., but it is not suited for e\t<*rnal ! 
work. lake the last, it is an exeidlent ami easily 
worked timber. Baltic WTiite-wood ( J />/>.%• ove/.svr) 
has for a consblerable niimbm* of y<‘ars taken the 
place of rod^vood for joists, flooring- boards, roof- 
tiinbors, i^c. It is a distinctly inbnior woo<I. 
American Pitch Pino ( P/h/z/v /•////>// ^), found over a 
largo extent of country in the eastern states, is an 
important timber. It has Ixmmi inmdi used in Eng- 
land for open roofs ami for the whole of the wood- j 
fittings of clinrches, halls, and (be like. The 
annual rings of this wood are strongly marketl, so 
that its planed surface hjoks stripcil. It <*an he 
got of large scantling, and i.s a lieav^' and highly 
resinous, hut not very easil^^ w«)rked wood. The 
Douglas or Oregon Pine (. 1 . />o//gAr.v// or Pscmlo- 
tsuga Dougl(tsii) of North-western .\iiieriea, be- 
tween 200 and 300 feet in hciglit, xdidiks a timber 
of great length without knots, suitable for masts, 
spars, and many other purposes. Under the 
name of Californian Kenwood, the timber of 
Sequoia fsempervireus has of late 3' ears been to 
some extent imported into Great Britain. Like 
the last, the tree is of great size, and tlie wood 
is easily got free of knots. It is of a pleasing red 
colour (most of the so-called red pine- woods are 
nearly white), and easily worked iu the longitudi- 
nal direction, but difficult to cut clean across the 
grain. Another recently imported wood is the 
Kauri Pine of New Zealand. The Kauri {Dam- 
mara australis) is also a majestic tree, and the 
wood is highly prized for all general purposes in its 
native country. It seems to liave some tendency 
to wanj, but this may be owing to defective season- 
ing. We may mention among coniferous woods 
that of the Deodar (Cedrus Deodara)^ which, 
although not used in Great Britain, is extremely 
durable, and of great importance in Northern India. 

^ Among the more important American conifeix)U8 
timbers, some of wliich have been already referr^ 
to, are the White Pine (Pinus strobus)^ called in 
England yellow pine; the Yellow Pine of the 
eastern states (Pinits mitts) ^ tlie Hemlock; the 
Black Spruce ; the Douglas Pine ; Californian Red- 


wood ; the White Cedar ( Chanicccyparis thyoide^) ; 
the Bed Odar {Junipn'us viryiniana) ^ and the 
Larch or Tamarack { Larix amcncana ). See Ceda K, 
SKCiUOjA, Fiu, and Pine. 

Of timbers from dicotyledonous or, as tbe3^ are 
sometimes ealled, folhn.‘e(>UH treos oak is the most 
important. The oak limlKu* grown in the north of 
Europe is obtained from two or 1 1 iree varieties of 
one sne<*ics of or fn>m dl.^tinct but olosel3" 

allie<f .s]»t‘ries (.see ( > \K ). 'J’la* limber }iossesse.«« in a 
liigh degree the useful ]>n»}>ertje'. of a liardwood. 
j !i is strong, tongb, ebi.-li**, and not too heavy. 

I t.s spcidfie grav it y av eiages a]nmt I'ew woods 

I arc more durable or l<‘.ss aHeetcd in c\posr*d sitiia- 
I t ions by alternations of w<“t .'imi diy wea.tber. ft 
i.s.'-lill used largely in sbipbiiildiiig and for many 
I purposes in ci\ il a, leliitfeinre, but, for the l.Mttei it 
j imieh more t>\ jMm>i\o I Inn ]»im*-'.\ oo«!. (tat has 
; the defeel of ni'-ting iron wbiidi jdeiee- it or w bieli 
i.-H ill eonia<d wiili ii. One or two .American oaks 
i al.-'O \i<dd va.iuable fimber. 'beak fg.v.j, from an 
I Indian tren, is n**M, in im poi ( a ic'c fo oak a,'< a e(»n 
j >iruetive. timber. It lias m^t (lie ojijiosite elfeet 
; upon iron, a^ it j»!oP*e|s rh».* nieial fiaun ni>l, n 
' ]uopci(y '.rbieli gBc-i it great value a.s a backing 
, tor llie ajiiiou) plating of >100.". 'beak is neillicr 
guile so bald nor so -Irong nak. but it is as 
tiillieiilt to «‘ut will) teoU, .and it is latber ligbhu* 
alien tboiongblv se/isoned. Be.-ides it.s e.v t misi vtj 
' use ill .sliipbuilding. it lias bemi of late 3 r*/irs 
‘ Used for exleinal a 1 ehiteegu 1 o I work. EIm(<j.\.j, 
iboiigb of niijeji con^tMjuenee tbaii oak as 

building timber, is iicveiilMdes^.- n gooil deal eiii 
piov'cd for enginec) iug purjm.se.s : it is also u.sed in 
shipbuilding for kerls and other jiarts under watr-r. 
bdm is onlv of gi*eat dinabilit v if kept eil her (juif 
diy or constant I3 wet. hor olbcr linibms bidong- 
ing to tlu; .same gicat (dass of trci's, sm^di a.s asb, 
b(‘ccli, hornbeam, s\'i-;inior('. liimg and biicdi, which 
have more re^tii<*tr‘d ajiplieat ions, K>e iliejr respee- 
tive heails. In the soiitli of Europe thc‘ timhers of 
th(‘ Ulieslnut ( ('(fshr/int rr.sr/r ) and the Walnut are 
(‘Xtensividy u.-ed. 

Tlu'ie are ;i few except ionallv’ remarkahle tim- 
Imu's, whi(di may just he mimed. Gremihcarl (t].v.), 
which i.s of t‘xl raordinarv strength, is btdicviMl 
to contain .some prin<d]de which rt*sists the attacks 
of boring- worms when used for iiiles. Sabicii 
{Lystfuiutf suhiru)^ wbi(di is plentinil in fhiba, is 
another inmiciisel v st rong w ood. Both these tim- 
bers are heavier than water, and are u.sed in ship- 
building. Tli(» .larnili Wood { Euralypt us tuur- 
giuatu) of Western Australia is believed to bo 
extreiiiel3" durable for .sleepers and paving blocks. 
Keconth^ a few of the streets of London have been 
paved with it. Lignum A'itie ( (luaiftrum offici- 
nale ; feCO Gi AiAOt M) is of all woods the one 
whicli conies nearest to a strong metal iu resi.stance 
to tear ami wear. 

Furniture and Ornamental Jl^mds . — Mahogany 
(q,v.) is bv far the most important of furniture- 
woods, ami it lias iiiaiy minor ap]dication8 as well. 
Perhaps no other timber lias such valuable pro- 
perties for tlie construction of cabinets, sideboards, 
tables, or casing of an3’ sort. E^u* a hardwood it 
is easil3’’ ■worked ; it is close-grained, takes a fine 
polish, and is veiy durable ; if well seasoned it is 
not apt to warp, shrink, or crack, and its colour 
improves with age. Some pieces of finel^*^ ‘ curled ’ 
or figured mahogany bring a very high price. Oak, 
though also an excellent wood for furniture, is 
more difficult to season, more laborious to work, 
and less easy to obtain free of defects. The Black 
Walnut (Juglans nigra) ai Canada and the United 
States is much used for furniture. It is of a jileas- 
ing dark colour, and comes near Spanish nialiogany 
in suitability for cabinet work, but it is not so 
hard. Italian or Circassian Walnut ( J uglans regta) 
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is harder, and os a rule much more richly figured, 
it has been used for centuries for carving ^id 
furniture in Italy and other European countries. 
Much old walnut furniture is badly ‘worm eaten.’ 
Brazilian Rosewood (see ROSEWOOD), the product 
of a much smaller tree than any of the above, is a 
strong, hard, heavy material, but fairly easily 
worked. It is of a dark, rich brown colour, with 
beautiful streaks and cloud-like markings of a still 
darker tint, which more nearly resemble those of a 
coloured marble than any other known wood. It 
has been long used in Europe for costly furniture. 
Satinwood (q.v.), of which there are two kimls 
much the same in appearance, is sonietliing like 
rosewood in hardness and lincncss of grain. Owing 
to their closeness of grain neither holds glue well. 
Except that it is of a diflerent and much lighter 
colour, the figure of satinwood much resembles the 
*ciirl* of mahogany. Ebony (q.v.) is another of 
the costly cabinet woods wiiich is also hard ami 
heavy. It is particularly clo.se in the grain, so that 
it Is suitable for drawiim instruments a.s well as for 
cabinets, caskets, and the like. Ebony is black or 
nearly black in colour, and has been prized for 
making furniture with ivory and other ‘inlays’ 
from ancient Egyptian times. Beautiful work of 
this kind is still made in Paris. The strikingly 
mottled Calamander Wood of Ceylon and the tine 
Marble- wood of the Andaman Islands are both 
from ebenaceous tree.s. Among the very beautiful 
ami for the most i)art costly woods used only for 
veneering and inlaying furniture and small orna- 
mental articles are Tulip- wood {Physocahjinma 
florida ), 8nake or Letter Wood ( Broaiu um a iiblctn ), 
Purple Heart [ Copaifera Mai tii), ami Zebra- wood 
{Connarus guianensis) from the tropical pfirts of 
America ; to which may ho added Amboyna Wood 
from Singapore. Bird's-eye ^laple, a beautifully 
spotted or ‘eyed’ light wood, is used in its native 
country (North America) for furniture, and was 
formerly much in favour for this purpose in Eng- 
land (.see Maple). In the south ot Europe the 
wood of the olive and of the orange are used for 
cabinet work. In Australia .some species of Acacia, 
such as Black- wood (A. ?ne/afiOJry/o/i) and Myall- 
wood (A. homalophylla), which are dark woods, 
the former, especially, often beautifully ligured, 
are used for furniture ; so also are several other 
wooils, including Forest Oak {Casuarinaturulosa), 
Musk wood {Olearia aryophylla), and Cypress Pine 
[Frenela robuata), a Queensland tree. Of late 
years, under the name of African Mahogany, the 
botanical source of which is still uncertain, a w<K)d 
somewhat resembling ordinary mahogany has been 
imported in some quantity into England from the 
coast of Guinea, and .seems to becoming into favour 
for some kimls of cabinet work. 

Nature of Wood. — The stem or trunk of an 
ordinary exogenous tree consists of a central pith 
and rings or zones of fibro- vascular bundles (com- 
posed of numerous cell forms) through which mod Hi- 
lary rays radiate (see Stem). In a growing tree of 
this class the new wood forms next the bark, and is 
called sap-wood ( alburnum ). Gra<Iual changes occur 
in these annual rings or layers of new wood as they 
become older, and in time, which varies from one to 
many years, they get Jjartlened or solidified into 
ripe- wood or Iieart wood (<luramcn), of which all 
useful timber consists. These changes are of a 
chemical and physic.al character, and, although it 
is the hardening of the wood of a growing tree 
with age that gives it its technical value, yet the 
change is, physiologically, an incipient process of 
degradation which ends in decomposition. It is 
only in a few kinds of trees, however, that the 
decay of the wood is rapid. This duramen or heart- 
wood, when ])roperly treated after felling, is gener- 
ally of a lasting nature, and in the liard woods 


especially is usually of a darker colour than the 
sap-wood. ; but in some pine-woods the sap-wood, 
soon after the tree is cut down, gets darker than 
the heart-wood, and is of a bluish or greenish 
colour. 

The properties of wood depend partly upon the 
nicxle of union of the fibres, and partly upon the 
constituents, such as gum, resin, tannic acid, &c., 
which occur in the cellular and iiitercellufar spaces. 
But there is also a small proportion of nitrogenous 
constituents which set up a kind of fermentation 
ill damp wood, and especially in young spongy 
wood, exuiosed to the air, and are the cause of its 
decay, in other circu instances, however, even in 
the presence of moisture, but where the access of 
oxygen is })revented, some kinds of wood will keep 
for an enormous length of time. I’ieces of wood 
have been taken out of the lignite he<ls of the 
newer geological formations Avhicli are scarcely 
distinguishable from sound timber recently cut. 
The timber used in the construction of a house or 
other Imihling should he thoroughly diieil before 
being put in, and air allowed to circulate about it. 
This is especially necessary with regaid to joists 
and flooring near the surface of the ground, other- 
wise damp and want of ventilation will render 
tliem peculiarly liable to be attacked by Dry Rot 
(q.v.). 

The apparent specific gravity of wood varies 
from 0*.38:J (poplar wood) to 1*3;13 (lignum vita>), 
ami perhaps some kimls are even denser. But f he 
sawdust ot nearly all woods is h(!avier than water, 
and the actual specific gravity (i.e. of the woo<l 
a]>art from enclosed air) is much the same in all. 
Tlie quality and the apparent sjiecific gravity of 
timber from the same sj)ecies of tree often widely 
vary. Soil, climale, wnether they grow in close 
proximity, and other conditions "determine to a 
large extent the value of wood from trees of a like 
kind. For example, the timber of the Scotch lir 
(Pinus sylvestris) brought from the Baltic varies 
80 much that the Swedish wood is only two-thirds 
the price of that which comes from Danzig, while the 
wood of the same tree grown in Scotland is oMess 
value than cither. With mahogany the qualitie.s 
difi’er far more. Spanish or (hi ha mahogany is of 
much greater value than, and sometimes twice as 
heavy as, Honduras or Bay mahogany from the 
same s[)ecies of tree. Each of these varieties again 
is fouml to difl’or greatly in quality in diflerent 
sanqdes of the wood. 

Scasoniug of Timber. — Trees, and especially 
deciduous trees, should always be felled in winter, 
as in that season they contain the lea.st amount of 
natural sap. They should not be allowed to remain 
long upon the ground wliere they are cut down, 
blit, as soon as possible, the logs ought to be 
stacked with jiaeking pieces between them, to 
allow the sap freely to evaporate. They should 
also be covered in from the weather. \Vhen the 
logs are cut up into planks or boards these are 
usually in the first place laid horizontally, with 
laths or fillets between them, and allowed to 
remain in this position for six months comifietely 
protected from rain. Afterwards they are 
placed for the same length of time in a vertical 
position on racks, and kept u little apart. Most 
ordinary woods require this length of time to 
season them properly in a natural way, although 
some are ready for use sooner than others. The 
seasoning of timber can be hastened by steaming 
or boiling it, or, in the case of planks and thin cut 
wood, by placing it in hot air chambers. Natural 
seasoning is, however, by far the best. For cabinet 
work and the better kinds of joinery the naturally 
seasoned wood is, just before being used, usually 
put for a week or ten days in a stove heated 
to about 120° F. The thorough seasoning of wood 
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is of great importance, but too frequently is only for Manchester goods, mirrors, knives, tea, coral, 
partially effected. &c. The town stands on the lK)rdei’S of various 

Preservation of Timber , — For the external wood- tribes and kingdoms — Sonrhai, Berbers, Tuai’egs, 
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work of buildings oil-paint is usually employed, 
and the painting should bo r(uiewt*<l every lour or 
five years. Wooden ships and boats are coated 
wdth tar or pitch. But for surli purposes its pave- 
ment, sletjpers, piles, «!vc. trciitiiK iit with certain 
chemicals which penetrate the ^\oo^l more deeply 
lias been jiroposed. Tliree nudliods of <lomg this 
have been chielly tried, and of these the impregmi- 
tion with bichloride of iiMucurv is called Ksanisiiig 
(q.v. ) ; when Hul]>hiite of zinc, is ns<‘d the pro«*e‘^>< js 
termed hurindlising ; jind the. Uiinl nu‘thod the 
only one e.\lcnsi\'cly piioM.iscd in (heat Ihitain 
is ci'easol ing. Tiic hitler cou.-i.sls in sleeping !!m' 
wood in crciisotc oil, from S lo 12 Ih. heing nsjnir* -d 
for every foot of timhm'. Since lSS2.i Jn*u 

proi‘i‘.s.s iiitroduci'd by .Mr 11. AifLcji of 
liJls hecti iiinlei' trial n.nmly, lie* !-o.»hiug of 
timber, iiciMirdiiig lo it.s hulk, from two io twclxo 
hours in ui<‘l(«*d nj>phth;i line. 'I'liis h- ^ vohi.iih* 
suhslain*e, which mu.^t so tar h<‘ a-fnin'i if-, clli 
ciem*y, hut the results of iln* e\ jun imcni - .uc -aid 
to give g<io<l ]>romise of sm-ceN-,. 

The imports of timlxn into Ibilain in n‘<d 
fir (inclnding pit props), load-, \alne 

:Cll),249,S2i) oak, ITo.Oal loaiN. valsn* 5 : 

t<*ak, loa<ls, value fjoa l,7tl7 ; nncnunc i .ii r<l, 

iiieliiding sta.\(’'-<, d2d,od.S loads, \aluc Ll,4d4,(UI ; 
fiiniittire wootly and liaid w oo<i'', 1 .'i.sgi i \a!ne 

dL’2, 0(1*2, S38. In I lie same xeai woo.l and tnnhci 
manufactured (staxes, <'a-k'-. a.n<i u in luntn j a le«i » 
were i*.\porfe<l to ihe xahu* ni 1 1 j.‘kri:;n. 

'Die (‘.\poils of wood and li."- ma nuhici un"- fi 'un 
the Fuitial Slates in IS'.IO Kachcil :i \a’-nc ol 
fi?2S,2.‘)r>,74r) ; in 1902 I lie xalne ( iiicimiini: itnninn.-, 
iVc.) xvas 847,779,8 IS. 'Tlie capital cm|doyi •{ in tim 
lumber industry in (he I'niicd Siat**'- i- ahoai 
8012,000,000, and the annual xaine of i!s jnnducj-. 
(if! some ltd, (MM) mills, mnploxing 290. (M)0 liami-' 
about' 8'*>07, 000, 000. 'J’lie piincipal IhiiiImm' piodneing 
region is noxv that of Michigan, \\'i'-cmi'>in. and 
Minnesota; Iml lane, as in llie o]d«r stale--, tin' 
forc'sls are being rapidlx and ruinousI\ depl«‘led, 
and even noxv the rniti'd Stall's is Iteing c<»nipeih'd j 
to fall liack for its <‘liief Inmhi'i siipplx upon i]u‘| 
Ihicitic and (Inlf slab's. 'The ariicli's ('a.naoa,' 
Norway, »!ve. may also lu* eonsnited. 

See AuMouiruLTruK, jt.xuK, IVxst, Y\'oot>, noia-CRs, | 
Bouino Animals; La.slott, Tlmlnr an<l 7 'imhir 'i'n'fs 1 
(1875); Gamble, Mmiltal of Indimi, Tintft<i\'< (18Sl); ! 
W. Stcven.son, The Tvvea of C^nm/iv rre ) ; l\i.'ir.sh,ill ! 

^V ard, Thnhrr (tnd some o f its hist (tst f< (18.89); ilartig. * 
Timha'Sy and how Ut Know Them (Bug. trails. 1890); 1 
^clilich, Manual of Forest r if {\^\)\). 

Timbrel (Spanish iamharil), a small mu.sieal 
instrument, in use in ancient times, notably by 
Miriam after the passage of I lie Bed Sea, whii li 
%vas carried in the band, iind wa.s apparently quite 
similar to the modern d'amhourine (q.v.). 

TinibllCtOO (native TinnhidUy Arab. Tin- 
hnkhta)y a famous city of the Soudan, on the .south- 
ern edge of the Sahara, lies about 8 miles north of 
the main .stream of the Joliha or lTp|)er Niger. It 
elands only a few feot above the le\ el of the river, 
is about 3 miles in circumference, and at present 
without walls, though in former times it cox'ered a 
much greater area, and was defended by walls. 
The houses are mainly one-story mud-hovids, but 
one of the throe chief mos<iues is a large and 
imposing building, dating from 1.325. The place 
stands on an inqiortant trade route between the 


Fiilahs, Mandingoes, &'o. ; and amongst the 20»0(M) 
inhabitants of the jdace all these races are re- 
jueseuted, xvith A rubs, Arabised Africans, ajid 
J(*\vR. Timlmctfio was apparently founded in tlie 
lUh centiiiy, and ilr>t htaaime known to Europeaim 
in the 14lh(llin Batnlawns hm-e about 1.350); it 
has been visit ( mI by but six or seven Europeans, 
im ludiiig A. (1. Laiug in lS2d, Ikuth in 1853, TiCnz 
ill 1.880, jiml Diihoi-. in ls91. d’imhm'loo, xx hieh xx'fis 
tH*capii'<l by tln‘ l'rcn<}i in IS9I. l)ii> been bcsnng 
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i menon by xvlib'li tim»* is mi';isn‘‘eii ex'cpx xxhere 
ion tin* nnr’li's -nifnci' ! iMx'i. lApi'rimcnt 

; .Old V .Ht i )ii ill, (I, if wo n.-'-unic ilu* 

; 1. ‘II ill to roLi.ii* nnil'oi-ml \ , liirre are manx' oilier 
pii/'inijiiena wliirh nr** ;i,s .‘e'cinnlely i.'-o<'hronou.s 
m I h**ii pci ji ni ii-i’ "v . I li.ii, js It) s.iy lli<*x again 

, nnd ng.*ln tliiongh all ibeir plmse-.. in e\;iel l_\ tlio 
.-;i!iie iiom'viil nl linn* nM'.'L>.nred in leiins of the 
I ' nti ir.- I ime of vnintimi. 1 n tbi‘ pejnliilum of a 
i .ihd .be iinlaiec iicel of a xsabdi w (* iinxc siudl 
' i -o('lironi-m xiiy aj'pioximatejy n'aiisiMl (see 
; i J oian.n. . X ,\ iiiil.j c-inc-idemiion will t^onxince 
i Us tiial. ilie me.i-!i!''me/ii, of linn* i'- ica iiy a <*om- 
ol peiit^rn' .-Ml j :n*U'‘‘*-’. W e cannot I'onceive 
•r hio/je <'f ii.a ib'ing oir t Irne in(«'i\als tlnin 
• kiri'i ol ii'.oiion tif a peiiodie elmiaeter. 
‘lirai unit oj limt* is Mv.-Mjiualiy ti*i j'e-i i ial. 
boxxi V iic-.t-nie lime in teuiiN of a 
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interior and the west and sou tb ; and its importance later than Greenwich; Montreal and New York 
has increased tlirough the gradual extension of fall within the zone of 75® or five houi*s west of 
French influence hither ( see Sknegambia). Articles Greenwich; and so on across the entire continent, 
of trade are gold-dust, salt, kola-nuts, ivory, gums, New YoiHv, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco 
ostrich -feathers, dates, and tobacco, exchanged may be mentioned os places Avhose times 


j x\ c' max, iioxxivc?-. iic-.t-iiic lime m U'uiin ot a 
, unit w iii'‘ij rouM be a-, ca- ily dc‘liji'‘d anxxxbci'c in 
knoxxu -.p.icM .»> on till* Mirfacf* of cxnr <*nrlli. 'I’be 
jioriodic linn* of ;i pai licular my of iiglil cmitlc'l by 
a. uuivcmall \ di-i i ibuirti -.ib'-uuico likt; bxdiogi.*ii 
would be .-iicb a co-inic unit, 

ll ba..*- liMcii b»ng ilic cu.-loiu among <'i\i]i.*-.ed 
races lodixiib* iln* tiay into txxeuTy-four bour-.. or 
rallmr into iwo .'-et'- oi twi'lxe boiii's, meau .'-'►iar 
tim'*('-ee I)x\ ). 3’w clx 0 o\'lock noon emrespombs 

lo tilt* mciiilian jjas-aL;*' of ilic oietm sun ; ami each 
day begin'- a I twelve niiririigbt. Noxx' as xxe pass 
xvesl wards iln* instant at x\ Inch tbo sun iTosses the 
I iiK'riili.in occuis later and later, a.s measiiretl on a 
<*lock kce])ing, say, (Irecnwicli lime. That is, the 
noons at two ]>laces not situated mi the same longi- 
tude line oi cur at. diill'ereul instants. Tims London 
ami Dublin liaxi? dill'erent local times, the Dublin 
noon fa!iiii;^2r> min. 22 sec. later than the London 
(or < Jreenxvicb ) noon. Similar (lifl'ercnccs exist for 
other parts of the riiiU‘d Kingdom, but within 
recent years, because of the develojunoiit of rapid 
iiitercouimunication by rail ami steam, Greenwich 
liim* has gradually been adopted throughout (ireat 
Britain, ami local times Jiave practically ceased to 
exist. Similarly France has aoopted Baris time as 
the civil time for the. wliole country. 

Following the exaiupk^ of the United State.s, all 
countries are gradually adopting Standard Time. 
By this is meant time which difl'ers from Giet*nxvich 
mean time by whole hours. The globe is divided 
into zones of 15® or one hour breadth, the Greenw ich 
meridian being in the centre of the zero zone. 
'I’lius Belgium and Holland keep Greenwich time; 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, and Ger- 
many (Prussia tem])orarily exeejiled) keep the 
time of longitude 15® E.---i.e. one hour earlier 
than Gveeinvich. In North America again tive 
zones are distinguished. Halifax falls within 
the time zone of 60® \V. long, or four hours 
later than Greenwich ; Montreal and New York 
fall within the zone of 75® or five houi*s west of 
Greenwich ; and so on across the entire continent. 
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change hy one hour as we pass from one to the next 
succeeiling. The corresponding times are distin- 
guished as Eastern (67i — 82 ), Central ( 82i — 97i"), 
Mountain (974~-112f ), and Pacific (1124-1274“) 
times. Standard tinie^ in Japan is nine hours 
earlier than Greenwich time. 

In the western parts of Canada the twenty-four- 
hour system has been adopted, under which four 
p.M. becomes sixteen o'clock, and so on. Steps 
are being taken to introduce it generall;;^ in 
India, B^gium, and the United States. It is of 
special convenience in the construction of rail- 
way time-tables; and it has the further claim 
that .it has long been used by the Italians and by 
astronomera. The system of universal time, in 
which all places would keep Greenwich time, has 
a growing number of advocates. The adoption of 
such a system would be a little awkward at first 
to all who liave got to tliink of twelve o’clock as 
being necessarily either noon or midnight ; but a 
little experience would correct this. 

Time is earlier or later than Greenwich accord- 
ing as the locality is east or west of Greenwich. 
Thus places lying close together but on different 
sides of the longitude line of ISC'* differ nominally 
hy a whole day in time. Sunday at the one place 
occurs simultaneously with Monday at the other. 

A vessel sailingeastwards across the Pacific has two 
consecutive days of the same name as it crosses the 
critical meridian, or in other words luis one day 
of nearly 48 hours* length. On the other hand, a 
ve.ssel sailing westwards in tlie same longitude 
drops a day. Until a few years ago the Philippine 
Islanders held their Sunday on the day which was 
Monday to the inhabitants of Borneo. This arose 
from the historic fact tinat tlie Philippines were dis- 
covered by the Spanish voyagers coining from the 
east round Cape Horn ; whereas Borneo was dis- 
covered hy the Portuguese coming from the west. 
The matter is put most simply thus : To the east- I 
ward-bound traveller sunrises come at shorter i 
intervals than to the stationary observer, while to '' 
the westward -hound traveller they come at longer ] 
intervals. Thus after one complete circuit the 1 
former traveller has experienced one sunrise more, f 
and the latter one sunrise less, than has the i 
stationary observer in the same lapse of time. 'j 

For sidereal time, see Day ; see also the articles on ^ 
Astronomy, Calendar, Chronology, Clepsydra, Dial, Hour, t 
Hour-glass, Latitude and Longitude, Month, Period, f 
Seasons, Year. For the philosophical theories of time, < 
see Psychology, VoL VIII. p. 475. When it is twelve ' 
o’clock noon, Greenwich mean time, the hour ( local time ) ^ 

at various important places on the globe is as follows : , 


a London daily paper, fre- 
ls the leading journal of the 


lioiiibay 4 51 p.M. Paris 0 9 p.m. ],v Pro! 

Calcutta 6 53 p.m. Peking 7 46 p.m. 

Cape Town 1 14 p.m. Quebec 7 16 a.m. «»• 

Dublin 11 35 a.m. St Petersburg. . 2 1 p.m. the 

£<linburgh . . . .11 47 a.m. San Francisco.. 4 23 a.m. leading 

Melbourne 9 40 p.m. Sydney 10 5 p.m. necessa 

Times* The, is a London daily paper, fre- well-di| 
quently spoken of as the leading journal of the the bes 
world. It was established in 1788 (see News- with ta 
PAPERS). The founder, Mr John Walter (1739- and an 
1812), was not a printer or journalist by profes.sion, now inn 
hut an underwriter at Lloyd’s who had made a most ac 
fortune and lost it in consequence of the capture See 1 
by a French squadron of a fleet of merchantmen and Cha 
on which he had taken a large risk. In 1803 the 
management of the paper was tran.sferred to Mr ^ * 
John Walter (1784-1847); the son of the founder, 
a man of exceptional talent, energy, and enter- Tim 
prise. He refused to accept the foreign news noble fn 


i tory of Waterloo, and many other important 
• events were made known to the English public 
, before the arrival of government despatches. The 
) I'imes earned a high reputation for independence 
\ by the opposition it offered to the ministry of Pitt. 
Mr Walter, after overcoming difficulties which 
would have disheartened most men, succeeded in 
' 1814 in printing the Times by steam, a most im- 
i portant event in the histoiy of printing (see*Vol. 

VIII. p. 411). ly 1816 Mr Thomas Barnes (1786- 
' 1841 ) became euitor. As k leader-writer he was 
assisted by Mr John Sterling, *the thnnderer.’ 
Mr Barnes’s successor was Mr John T. Delane 
(q.v., 1817-79), then a young man fresh from 
Oxford. The new editor wrote no articles, but 
he read all important matter printed for publica- 
tion; and one of his chief tasks during the thirty- 
six years of his editorship was to make the leadei-s 
of able si^ecialists reflect tlie ideas, tone, and 
language of the best London society. It was 
he chiclly who obtained for the Times leaders 
the reputation of being models of English style. 
In 1847 Mr John Walter (born 1818), third of the 
name, for twelve yeai-s member for Nottingham, 
and then from 1859 till 1885 for Berks, succeeded 
his father as proprietor. He inherited the en- 
terprising spirit of his family. In his time the 
railway and electric telegraph revolutionised news- 
paper management, nnd rio journal so rapidly and 
successfully adapted itself to the new conditions as 
the Times, The most ])romirieiit assistant of Mr 
Walter in this work was Mr John Macdonald 
(1822-89), for many years manager of the paj)er. 
He combined literary ability, ))U8iiiess experience, 
and great administrative capacity witli high in- 
ventive talent as a mechanical engineer. Under 
his able guulance, and at enormous expense, ex- 
periments were conducted which brought to per- 
fection in 1S60 the art of printing from stereo- 
iypes, and in 1869 ‘the Walter press* (see Vol. 

I Vni. p. 412). In many ways the Times has 
won the confidence of tlie mercantile public. In 
1841 it was the means of detecting a conspiracy 
hy which London hankers would Tiave been de- 
frauded to tlie amount of one million sterling, hut 
it had in consequence to defend an action at law. 
The merchants and hankers of London raised a 
sum to pay the costs, which, on their offer being 
declined by Mr Walter, was employed to found 
two scholarships at Oxford and (’amhridge, and to 
erect two tablets recording the facts, one in the 
Times office, and the other in the Koval Exchange. 
The chief event in the recent history of the paiier 
was the ‘ Parnell ism and Crime* articles (see Vol. 
Vll. p. 780). Mr Delane was succeeded as editor 
by Profes.sor Thomas Clienery ( 1826-84), and under 
him and his succes-sor, Mr George Earle Buckle, 
the Times has maintained its reputation as the 
leading newspaper. Tlie telegraphic foreign news, 
nece.ssarily eplicmeral, lias been supplemented hy 
well-digested articles, yearly summaries, notices of 
the best English and foreign hooks, &c. These; 
with tables of contents appearing in each number, 
and an index published separately (since 1867), 
now make a file of the Times one of the best and 
most accessible books of reference. 

See Times Centenary in Timee of Ist January 1888, 
and Chambers’s Book of Days ( vols. i. and ii.). 

Time-tables* See Bradshaw’s Railway 


offered him by the government, and organised a 
system by which intelligence from abroad was 
more correctly reported and more rapidly trans- 
mitted to London than it ever previously had 
be^ij- The capitulation of Flushing, the vic- 


Tlmoleon* liberator of Sicily, belonged to a 
noble family of Corinth, and was born there in tlie 
later half of the 4th century B.C. So ardent was 
his love of liberty that, if he did not himself slay 
his brother Timophanes, he saw him slain without 
dissatisfaction, for attempting to enslave the state. 
In 344 be was sent to Sicily at the prayer of the 
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Greek cities there t«> save their liliertics and repel 
tlie (’artha;<i Ilians. He landiul at Tauroineniutn, 
overthrew Hicetas, tyrant of Leontiiii, who was 
striving to drive Dioiivsius out of Syracuse, and by 
34t3 had possession of Syracuse itself. Hicetas now 
induced the Cartlia^iniaua to send a huge army into 
the island, hut Tiinoleon inarche<l to meet them 
with 12,000 men, and routed them though seven 
to one on the river Crimissus (339), tlie gods 
themselves showing him signal favour by driving 
a blinding haihstorin i^ht into tlie faces of the 
enemy. The Carthaginians were now fain to make 
a treaty by which they confined themselves to the 
west of the Halycus. He next drove out all the 
tyrants, and restored their freedom to the Greek 
cities of Sicily, then settled quietly as a private 
citizen in Syracuse, enjoying the love and a4.Imira< 
tion of the whole Greek world until his death in 
337. Holm, the German historian, calls Tiniolcon 
the Garibaldi of anticiuity ; and the conqiarison does 
iustice to his daring, liis honesty of purpose, and 
his force of character, hardly to his wisdom and 
political foresight. His story was written by two 
contemjmrai y writers, Tini;i‘ns an<l "J'lu'opoinpns, 
who .supplied the materials alike to the extant 
works or Dioilorus Siculu.s and Hliitarch. The 
latter’s life is one of his master] An ex- 
cellent edition is that hy Jh* Holden (t !.ssq). 

Tiiiioii, tlie misanthro}»e, w;is a native 
Athens, and a contelnporar^ of Sociale>. I'Jie little , 
that is known concerning him is l(*:irned ehie|l\ 
from Aristopham's and tin? tither (:onji<‘ writers who 
attticked liim. Hisgusted with mankind <)n a<'C<)ijni i 
of the ingratitmle of his early friends and com 
lanions, lie liv<‘d a life, of almost total stsdnsion 
rom .society, Ids oidy ^i->ilor ludiig Ahdhiade-. 
Lucian made liim the subject, of a <lialogne; Imt 
his name survives best in Shakespt‘Mi<**s pl.ty, tin* 
basis of which was the version of the sitiiy gi\cn 
in I’ainter's Pnhu'r. of Ph ttsu rr. 

This "i'imon must he <list ingni.dn'd from Timon 
^tlie ISnio(jn(fthrt\ a (Jic<'k jjoet and phi lo'-ojdicr, 
who was a sidndar of I'yrrho, llonri'^licd about , 
It. c., lectured at (’halcedoii, ami spent his Inlest 
years at Athens. Tliere are extant some fiagmcmts 
of hi.s >S’/7A)/, a scries of .sarca.stic hexameteis upon 
(ireek philosoiihers. \ 

Tilllor« the nio.st important of the diain of 
islamis which strtdch eastwaid from .lava, has a 
length of 300 miles, an area of TJpJtH sf]. m., and 
jiop. of about 500;()00. A chain of wood-cJa«l 
mountains runs throughout its entire length ; one 
peak, Allas, near the south co(i.st, being 11,500 feet 
in height. It i.s less volcanic than its smaller ■ 
neighbours of the Sunda group, hut it contains • 
some quiescent or extinct volcanoes. Magnetic 
iron, porphyry, gold, cop[)cr, and sulphur are found. 
Otherwise the natural wealth of the island is not 
great, the comparatively dry climate producing a ! 
much less luxuriant vegetation than in Java. 33ie i 
exports are mainly maize, sandalwood, wax, tortoise- 1 
Bhell, and trepang. Separated from the Australasian , 
region by the Arafura .sea, the island shows few 
Australian tyiies amongst its fauna ami flora, 
which resemble those of Java, Celebes, and the 
Moluccas. Tlie population is mainly Papuan, 
mixed with Malay and other elements. The 
smaller w estern portion belongs to the Dutch, with 
its capital at IGimnp; the ea.stern part is Por- 
tuguese, capital Deli; but native chiefs really 
govern the island. 

See Wallace’s Au^tinlasia (1878), Forbes’s Eastern 
Archipelago (1885), and Bastiat’s hxdoncsicn (1885). 

Timor-Lailt^ or Tenimukr, a group of three 
islands, east of Timor, extending about KK) miles 
in length, and 2263 sc|. m. in area. Unlike Timor, 
these islands are mainly coralline and correspond- 


ingly low lying, tlinngh there is one extinct volcano 
2000 feet high. Fauna and flora partake of Malay 
and Australa.sian charactens. J'he natives — some 
25,000 in number - aic of Papuan stock. The 
islands belong to the Dutch rcbidency of Amboyna- 
See the Inioks cited at Timor. 

Timothy and Tittt»» Epistles to. TUd 
6ir8t and second Epistles to Timothy, alon^ with 
the Epistle to Titus, make up the tliree , 

‘P^toral Epistles,’ whose claim to Iwtve 
written by the apostle Paul lias been 
recognised by Catholic tradition since at least \ttl#^; 
end of the 2d century. They owe the name l>y 
which they are collectively know^n to the fact that 
they purj)ort to be addressed by the ajiostle in his 
old age to his younger companioim, Timothy and 
Titus, with jeference mainly to the di<*cliarge of 
the pastoral oilier* ; hut even apart fioni thi.s lead- 
ing feature they aie allied to each other iu matter 
arid style with spejual closeness, while at the same 
time they are .separated from the rest of the ‘Pauline’ 
writings hy their latifiiess <>f dale, as well as hy 
c<*rtaiii peciiliai it i(*s <*,<>iiii?Mm to all tiiree. Tliesc 
peciiliarit i(*s appear in their a.Uitutle alike to tlie 
doctrine and lo ihe ]>oIily of the church. As 
reganls dof trine. the writer lj;i.s no longer, jn-oporly 
siH*aking, anwliing new to s;iy ; the <Io<?t.iineof the 
ehui<*h is no longi*r in of <li.-.eo\ <'ry and 

deli\iMy, but hns l»e*‘n already exhausi.ively 
re\e;il( d and deliniiely !i\ed. The motto is ‘guard 
tint good depu-ii I'J liin. i. It, It.Y. margin), 
kt'ep ‘the right na\'.’ * i he soinnl doi-tnne,’ ‘the 
.■-ounti words/ S;d>al if!’ sa\ : ‘ M'ith t he Kpi'^t le 
to the IMiilipjdan-' the li\ing piogie'>.'^ <-e;i>es ; with 
the pnstoril letiers the e«ni''ei\;i,l in Iijnlltion' 
begins. l^auTs duietrine is (hei'c; Imt the soul 
wlii<*li <<11 ^t.Lunsl .‘in.l xixiljed it a]»pear> alieady to 
h:\ve hfl it. . . . We lia> e reached a point of 
aiic'-t.’ \]t>ng >Ni!h tin' rive of this eonservati\ 
tratlitioii a new .‘«>in‘e[uion of the funeiioii of tlie 
eliundi as the * jii!la.r and sl.gv ’ of tin* ‘common 
fait li ' begins to make its app«‘arane(*. 'I'lie cliuic]i 
ii.id already of eon iv-e exivie-,! a> a \ivil»le society 
and oiganivaiiori, with special ofiieers for the 
functions <>f divcipline and adminivi lat ion ; and it 
seems an enor to >nj)}>ove (a.v ha.v often b(‘«ni done) 
that e\ <‘ri uilh regard to elmreh g()\ <*rnment the 
]>astoral epistles (Muitain aiiN thing delinilely new , 
such as the germv of monarchical ei>is(‘opacy. 
Xe\ erthelesv ‘the chuieli is no longer itientical 
with “ them tliat are being saved *' or “ tlie elect 
it i.s com] aired to a “great house,’’ which contains 
“vessels, .some iinlo hononr and some unto <lis- 
honour,” It is, in other words, no longer .an ideal 
eonimuiiity, the “ Israel of Hoil,” hut a visible 
.soeiety. And being such, its organisation had 
come to ho of more inqmrtaneo than before,* 
cspe<*.ially in the matter of maintaining and tran.s- 
iiutting orthodox bt*lief. Apart from these peculiar- 
ities, xvhich are ratlier to be felt than described, 
the pastoral epistles are separated from all the 
others attributed to the ajiostle Paul by their 
language and phraseology. They contain a great 
number of words wdiicli <lo not occur in the other 
‘ Pauline ’ writings, though met with elsewhere in 
the New Testament ; ni.any of tlie most marked 
expres.sions of Paul are absent ; his characteristic 
particles have disappearoil and given place to 
others; the structure of the sentences is quite 
different. 

External and internal evidence alike go to show 
that all three epistles belong to nearly the saine 
date ; and it is now agreed with practical unanimity 
that this date cannot have been earlier than the 
Neronian persecu tion ( 64 A. D. ). Modern discus.sions 
have made it clearly impossible to assign them to 
any perioil covered by the book of Acts. The stay 
of Timothy in Ephesus postulated by 1 Tim., 
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the captivity of the apostle after having been 
recently at Troas, Corinth, and Miletus, \niich is 
presupposed in 2 Tim., and his visit to Crete and 
proposed sojourn in Nicopolis (Epirus) which are 
mentioned in Titus, all require us to assume a 
continued activity of the apostle for an iiidclinite 
period after iiis first Homan impiisoninent, an 
activity, however, of which (apart from thcpiustoral 
epistles themselves) tradition knows nothing. 
Assuming the genuineness of all three, the order 
in which they were written must liave been 
1 Tim., Titus, 2 Tim. Modern criticism of the 
pastoral epistles muv be said to have begun with 
fechleiermachcr, who accepted 2 Tim. and Titus as 
genuine, but thought 1 Tim. to be a iion-l*auIiiie 
compilation from the other two. Eiclihorn on 
chronological and philological grounds argued tluat 
none of tlie tliree wjis by Paul, but did not deny 
tliat they Ixdonged to the immediate school of the 
apostle. Biiur's criticism was niueh holder, a.ssign- 
ing them to the middle of the 2d century, when 
the utility and necessity of a stricter church org iu- 
isatioii in order to comtiat Gnosticism had begun to 
be felt. Baur detected d\stu\cl ailnsions to Mareion 
in 1 Tim. vi. 20 ; Titus, iii. 9. The most imtmrLaiit 
item of external evidence against their genuine- 
ness is the fact that Mareion knew of only ten 
epistles of Paul. ^larcion’s iuformatiou may have 
been defective, but so far as Nve know lie was not 
wanting in candour or ingonuousiie.s.s. To sum up 
briefly the present state of criticism, tlie pastoral 
epistles are admittedly very late ; but bow late 
is jiractically impossible to say with our very 
imperfect knowledge of the state of the cluircii 
during the decades immediately following the year 
64 A.D. It cannot be said to tiave been made out, 
or nearly made out, that they are so very late as 
Baur suppo.sed. But on the otlier hand all that 
the apologists can say is that their Pauline author- 
ship is not inconceivable, especially if we bujipose 
the a]>o.stle to have lived and laboure<l a good 
while after the Homan captivity recorded in the 
Acts. ‘ Conceivability ’ in such matters of course 
depends a gooil deal on the individual critic’s feel- 
ing for language, style, ‘atmosphere,* and such 
like criteria. At the very least w'c may safely say 
that they contain elements of a Pauline tradition, 
and more or less vivid recollections of the substance 
of bis correspondence with Timothy and Titus ; 
possibly they embody some verbatim fragments — 
e.g. 2 Tim. i. 15-18; iv. 9-21. 

See the commentaries of lluther (in Meyer’s Co?n- 
mentar ; Eng. trans.), Alfunl, Waco [ in Sjuakvr'a C'jtn- 
mentart/), Weiss (new cd. of Meyer), and Soden (in 
Holtzinann*s IJaii<lcoinmetttar), For tlio criticism of the 
epistles the monograph of Holtzmann is the fullest {Die 
Daatoralbriefe kritiarh u. excrjctiach beham/eU, 1880). 
Baur’s work, Die »o{f. Past ora! brie fe dca Ap. Paulas 
(1835), is still of value. See also the New Testament 
introductions of Hilgenfeld, Jlouss, Salmon, Weiss ( Mug. 
trans.), and Holtzmann; Sabatier’s VApOtre Paul ( Eng. 
trails. 1891 ), Farrar’s excursus to his Life of SI Vaul, 
and Hatch's article * Pastoi al Epistles ’ m Eucy. Brit. 

Timothy Gra.sS9 the name commonly given 
to Phleuni i^vaicnsc^ a grass much valued for feed- 
ing cattle. It first received the name Timothy 
Gra.ss in America, from the name of a penson 
who did much to promote its cultivation there. 
Along with the other sriecies of the genus, it 
often receives also the English name of Cat’s- 
tail Grass or JMeadow Cat’s- tail. The genus 
Piileum is distin/juislied by a panicle so com- 
pact as to resemlde a close spike, single-flowered 
spikclots, W'ith tw'o nearly equal acuiniiiate or 
almost awned glumes, two awnless pulcie, and 
tl»e seed free. The species are mostly natives of 
Europe ; a number of them are British, but the 
Timothy Gross alone is of any economical value. 


It varies Very much in size according to soil and 
situation, succeeding best in moist, rich soils. It 
is very extensively cultivated 
both in Britain and in America. 

It has strong culms, attaining 
a height of 4 to 6 feet, but is 
tender and nutritious, and much 
relished by cattle. It is per- 
ennial, but springs up raijidly, 
even in the year in wdiich it is 
sown. Its spi-ke-like panicle, 
from the form of which the 
name Cat’s-tail has been given, 
is cylindrical, and often of 
several indies in length. The 
seed is very small. rhJviun 
nodosum is a veiy similar 
species, perhaps a mere variety', 
willi the lower part of the culm 
prostrate and swollen into 
knots or bulbs, the spike niiidi 
smaller than in P. pratcnsc. It 
is a very inferior grass, and is 
found only' on diy soils. 

Tiiiilir. See Tamkrlaxe. 

Till (syni. Sn ; atomic 
weight, IIS‘70; sp. gr. 7*3). 

Eitlier tin itself or an oie of it 
must have been known from a 
very early’ time, as all aiu ient 
bronze objects contain a certain Timothy Grass 
jiroportion of this metal (see pratense), 

Bkonzk, and Metai.ll la; v ). 

Ingots of metallic liii and articles made of it have 
bo(‘n found in several of the Lake dwellings ((pv.) 
discovered on the eoritiiient of Europe. It Avas 
therefore .smelted more than 2000 years ago, Pliny 
refens to Gornisli tin, and the metal is knowii 
to have been taken to Italy Ihrongh (hull afler 
the Uoinau conquest of Britain. See also Cassi- 
TKRIDM.S. 

Tin has a silveiy-Avliite colour with a faint yellow 
tinge, and objects made of it have a brilliant 
Instre when new or newly’ cleaned. It does not 
Uirnish readil.v. WJien melted and slowlv cooled 
it is obtained in erystals of considtnable size. A 
bar of the metal Avitli a cross .section of say a 
quartiT of an inch in area is easily bent, and during 
the bending emits a crackling sound due to the 
erusliing together of its crystalline particles. Tin 
is of greater hardness than lea<l, but it is softer 
than gold. It is very malleable, ami can be beaten 
into foil as thill as of an inch. Its tenacity 
is not great, a wire ol the metal |L of an iiieli 
thick breaking W’itli a weight of 56 lb. At tbo 
temperature of about 442’" F. (‘228'* G.) it become.^ 
brittle enough to be reduced to pow'der ly hammer- 
ing. At St I\aersburg a bar of the metal has been 
kiiowm to break up into small granular particles 
during a very low' w inter temperature. The same 
result niay*^ be obtained by^ lowering i(.s temperature 
artilicially to - 39“ C. ; at least it is very brittle 
at this temperature. Tin conducts heat ami elec- 
tricity moderately w'cll. Its melting-point is 4.55“ 
F. (23.5° fk), being consideraljly^umler that of lead. 
It is volatile, but only at a very high teinjieratuio. 
Among common metals it is least acted on by 
air ana water, hence its utility for a great many 
purpo.se8. With the exceiition of nitric, no acid 
attacks tin vigoroii.sly unless with the aid of heat. 

There are two oxides of tin — viz. stannous oxide 
and stannic oxide, with correspomling senes of 
salts. Protoxide^ monoxide^ or stannous oxide^ 
SnO, is prepared by first adding to dichloride of 
tin a solution of carbonate of soda. The white 
precipitate produced is the hydrated oxide, which 
absorbs o.xygen from tlie air ; but Avhon heated to 
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redness in a current of carbonic acid, or dried in a 
stream of this gas in the absence of air, anhydrous 
Ktaiinous oxide is obtained as a black powder. The 
hydrated oxide dissolves readily in acids, but these 
act more slowly on the anhydrous oxide. 

Dioxidey binoxidey or sfatniic oxide, Sn<>.„ forms 
on the surface of tin kej)t at a heal, above its nicdt- 
ing- point vwith access ot air. This is removed as it 
forms, and again heated to (‘oinplet'dy oxidise any 
of the finely divided tin iiii.\(*d witll it. Stannie 
oxi<Ie is also jirodueed vvlj(‘n Lin is aeL<M{ on by 
nitric acid. It is this o\ide t in v\ bit h, wln-n 
finely ground, bii nis tin* liaid while nniLerial km»\vn 
.'is l^utiy Powrler (q.v. ), and ii'etl t(»r [►oli-id jj- 
hard stones and otlen- l>odie>.. it. al^n «mH'm -• into 
the eomposition of oin' kind nf eii.-njin- v\biie y!.* 
Stannic, oxide o<*eur.s in nanin* ;i-, ilte e.iinLia! 
cassiterite, the oi<lina.ry on* nf tin. 

/l/fdrfffcd stftnin'r uridf »1|- stnifitir if .d. M 

is oi>tained l)y addin;^ cai bi>ne. u- y,\ Ihm.- mj -. '.j.- 
chloriih* of tin ; :i.l.so by ;ebiin j; e n ;e*)d lo -'.I’iir!..* 
of pofa.'^b or s(nla,. fl n a w hin* yl.i* 
stanee, a,<rting as a ba'-i- b\ minbiniji;^ '.viib . . i-l' . 
in t.el raelilot iili* <>l tin, m- a ;ni a<dd « am i 
with basns to form '•alt-;, .t mn.ii'* "f <m! . • .•••iri,-' 
stannate), Na.>SnO.. tor \;i,njnic. Jiut '.i**- 
anot Inn* state in wliieli this neid oi-rnt- wi'bi; n!** 
tlifl’ereii t' propf'ri ies. nvIiimi it is tojin'd -0..1 • 

(fxid. Jf tin is placed in nine* ." t i oi adoMi * :• 
sp. gr., it- is i’aj)idly eonvort oil a t ? ' - 

ta.ltine powd(*r baling the sajne •> ime.i : «m •- 

stantii(* acid, but lejM-eoMil ed bv tin- iuMj. \\.- o! li* ^ 
acid iinillijdied l»y live (o te-eonni toi * - 'd.- b, v 
ing only J t l>e (plant it v of l»asc ; 1 }jii-e net.- e a an.. ’ -* 
of soda is H.,NajSn Oj-,. M.'t nni'- a- ci i- e, 
soluidi* in aJI onlinaiy a<dds ,(‘\c<‘pi iiMijiin''.) 
sulnlinrie tieid ), but it i.s re.niily .-olel'k* in ;il\.»!e s 
and the. salts finis foimed are c.un im nd inio.-i a 
nates by lieating with e\ee-> of f’e* ba.-**, d iie 
stannate of soda, is us(‘(| in calico piiinin-r. 

Sttl fdlidi’Ai of tm. riie moiiosnlpbivb* of im, oi 
stannous >ulpln<b*, SnS, i^ lda< k, and tannic 
sulphide, SnS.„ vadlow, the I.iticu* being .soluble m 
sulphid(* of ammouitim. ruder l In* name of 
f/old stannie. snlpiiide is us(mI as :i bion.o^ jiowdi r 
for bron/ing art i(d«’> made of pla''l(*rof I’ari". v\ood. 
&c. There is a native sulpliide of lin mnl copper. 

Dieidnridc nf tin or st <ni im ns c,v/< roft\ Snt 1 , 


of the metal when lieated on charcoal in the inner 
blowpipe flame. 

Ore aud SnirMintj. — TiJistone or rnssiteriiCy xvliich 
is the binoxide of tin (often found iu a nearly j>ure 
slate), is the chief ore of flie metal. Nearly all the 
tin of commerce va obtaimd from it. This mineral 
i.s iisuadlv of a d.irk-hiow n or blaeki.->Ji colour, but 
it is sonnuiipes vadiowi^di hrow n or gray. its 
s]M*<dlic grav ity i.s high > friuu ti ll t o 7 ' I -o.nd 


it Is jd'O vi'jv li.'i 
(pia«iian'jnlaj pi 1 -i 
mid-;, and in moif 
con-i-.t . ol 1 ‘ n 7 a i 


1 crystallised in 
four -'idr^d pv ra- 
.'U!! \Ndji ri pure 
I.) ■ oecui.--. in 


!i .po) t an J ot 
•u An-'!‘,(iia. 

1“ ' I a.s 

\ U'id'-' a coM- 
ftsoUv’i 


is obtained by boiling the granulale’d melal with 1 pioce-^-es >iainp>, bu'ld]«>, j'uh cN.-^ei.-., Ov anj 
moderately strong hydiix hhn ic 
acid, lb crystallises vvitli two 
molecules of water. A solution 

of this salt, unle.ss made .slightly ^ ~ -- - — ^ 

acid, soon shows a slimy whit 1*^11 . ^ 

deposit by which it is easily ^ ^ -t r — 1 ^ ZTV 

recognised. It is a iiovyei fnl | . / I. ^ 

deoxidising agent, ]ier.salts of \ ;iirs:-v ~ ~ ~C~L-^'‘ / \\ 

iron being con v'er ted into jiroto- f. ~ ~ - ^ - ! \\ 

salts wlien it is added to their M J \\ 

solutions, and with otiicr salts, | J I / / ' A 

such as those of mercury, cans- ^ j * 

ing a deposit of the metal. Tb - j < ' jMd- _ Jd ->lj 

is used as ,a test for geld in ^ \ ^ 

solution, giving a jiurple colour. ; ■y^ni 

chforidey 8nCi.,. This salt is , 

formed when chlorine gas is 

passed over melted tin. Tt is BorIa.so*s Concave Bnddle— vertical st'ction : 

also got as an anhydrous volatile A, f>ox with agitator: the ore l.s fo<l lioir ; B, revolving .sjxiuts for distritmting tlx* on* at 

lianiH when tiowderea tin is dis- Cinnilar I.Klp; ; C. nri.w will, swwjjs ; D, UiH-r on wliicU Uw wa-shnit ora bflUc ; K. 

tifled ftlong with corrosive sul>- 
limate. It fumes when it meets 

the air, and has long been knovvm fnminff liquor required, and these are noticed under Met AT xr ROY. 
of Libaohis, A more or less pure salt of this Kind The following is a summary of the stage.s in I lie 
is used by dyers, made by dis.solving tin in a mix- dressing of the ore: ( 1 ) it is reduced to grains by 
tureof hvdrochloric and nitric acids. The chlorides stamps ; (2) a ]>ortion of the waste material is then 
of tin, like the stannate of so<la, are used as mor- removed hy centre head and concave huddles (see 
dants in dyeing. All the salts of tin give a bead figure); (3) more waste is next separated in the 
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BorIa.so*s Concave Bnddle— vertical st'ction : 

A, fH)x with agitator: the ore l.s foil lion* ; B, revolving .siwuts for distrihuting tlx* <*n* at 
circular hnige ; C, arms with .sw’ecps; D, Uuor oil which the washed ore settles; E, 
W'oll into which waste and slime falls. 
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tossing tub; (4) at this stago the sulphur and 
arsenic are driven of! by heat - calcining ; (5) after 
the calcining the ore is reduced by a pulveriser, 
of which tliere are several kinds, to a fine sand ; 
(6) the sand is then finally washed on slime frames 
or buddies to separate the ‘ black tin ’ — i.e. the 
pure, or comparatively pure, tin ore. 

In order to separate the arsenic. and sulphur 
which, in the form of arsenical and coinnion 
pyrites so commonly accompany Cornish tin- 
stone, the ore in the fourth stage of dressing (see 
above) is calcined. There are two kinds ot cal- 
ciners in use — viz. Briinton s, wdiich has a revolving 
circular hearth, with stirrers, and Oxland and 
Hocking’s, the chief feature of which is a revolving 
iron cylinder, lined with firebricks. This cylinder 
is fitted up in a sloping position, with a fireplace at 
the lower end. The ore is fed at the top, and as it 
descends parts with the .sul[»hur and with the 
arsenic, which, as ‘crude arsenic’ (arsenious acid), 
is collected in the specially constructe<l flues of sx 
chamber in connection with the cylinder-furnace. 
See AitsENic. 

Tin ores which contain the mineral wolfram 
(tungstate of iron and manganese) are treated by a 
special process, patente<l by Mr It. Oxland of Ply- 
mouth. Tliis mineral ami tin ore are so nearly the 
same in .specific gravity that no mechanical method 
of washing will .separate them. Oxland’s process 
consists in treating in an iron pan in a reverber- 
atory furnace the tin ore with sulphate or carbonate 
of soda, for the purpose of converting the insoluble 
tungstate of iron and manganese into the soluble 
tungstate of soda, which is easily removed by 
lixiviation. The oxides of iron and mangam?se, 
which are left in a finely divhled state, can then, 
from their lower density, be readily got rid of by 
washing. The tungstate of soda procured in the 
oiieration has been employed for rendering cotton 
cloths non-inllammable and as a mordant in dyeing 
and printing calico. 

In Fbiglaml the dressed tin ore is reduced in a 
reverlieratory furnace, .somewhat similar to that 
used for .smelting coj»T>cr (.see Coimm; it, tig. 1). It 
is mixed with onc-fiftii of its weight of anthracite 
coal, broken into small pieces, and a small quantity 
of lime or fluor spar to combine wdth siliceous 
matter in older to form a fusible slag. The heat is 
.slowly rai.sed with as little admission of air as 
pos.sible, so a.s to maintain a retlucing atmosphere. 
Wlien the charge ha.s been .some hours in the furnace 
it is occassional ly stirred to assist the aggregation 
and separation of the slag, and in about six hours 
the metal is ready to be run oft*. The tin flows out 
of the furnace by an aperture in the mhhlle of one 
side — towards which all the rest of the bed slopes — 
into a cast-iron pot, from which it Ls ca.st into bars. 
The tin at this stage contains other metals, such as 
arsenic and iron, as impurities, so that it rcfpiires 
to be refined, and this Ls done by liquation and 
poling. The proces.s of liquation consists in placing 
the bars of tin on the hearth of a furnace, such as 
has been descrilwid, and slowly heating tliem to just 
alcove the fusing-point, when pure or nearly pure 
tin melts and runs down the sloping furnace-bed 
into a cast-iron ve.ssel, fresh bars being added until 
enough of the metal is collected. What remains 
on tile hearth is a less fu.sible alloy of tin witli 
arsenic, iron, and other metals. The nearly pure tin 
is kept hy a fire in the melted state, and stirred up 
with a pole of green wood, the operation producing 
a current of gas that agitates the molten metal 
and causes a scum to rise to the sui'face, which is 
skimmed off. The tiu is tlicn run into moulds for 
the market, grain tin being the name given 'to the 
best quality of the metal. It is known by its pro- 
perty of becoming brittle when heated to just below 
Its melting-point, so that when it is then let fall ' 


I from a height, or struck with a lianmier, it breaks 
up into prismatic fragments. Banca tin is the 
purest kind made on a commercial scale, and is 
nearly chemically pure. English tin comes next to 
it as regards purity. 

Applications . — The great con.sumption of tin is in 
the formation of alloys, sucli as bronze, gun-metal, 
Britannia metal, &c. (see Alloy), and in the 
manufacture of tinned iron plates. In the form of 
an amalgam it is employed for ‘silvering’ mirrors, 
and as tinfoil ‘for lining boxes and wrapping up 
perishable articles. The small gjis-pipes of bouses 
are best nifidc of block- tin. Ordinary commercial 
tiu tarnishes very slightly in the air, and is not 
acted u 2 Jon by vinegar or the acids of fruits. It is 
conseuuently very .suitable for coating the inside 
of cooking ve.ssels, whether imade of iion or copper. 
Large ve.ssels for other purposes formed of these 
metals are also occa.sionally coated with tin. In 
.some parts of India vases, jugs, and other useful 
and ornamental articles are made entirely of tiu. 
The iLses of some tin salts are noted above. 

The quantity of tin ore raised in C’ornwall 
amounted ( with the trilling addition from Devon) 
in IStMj to 14,011 tons of dressiKl ore, yiehling of 
melailic tin 060*J tons, the value of which was 
£tK17,7fiO. In the .same year the total imports into 
(Jn‘at Britain were ‘200.*! tons of tin ore, value 
£9(1,59,3, and 27,9.3S tons of metallic tin, value 
£2,547,416. In 1991 the output of ilre.ssed tin ore 
in Britain was 72S8 Ions, valm‘ £45S,559 ; the metal 
from British ores was 4560 tons, value £556,571. 
The imjmrts of ore were 10,522 tons, value £52,3,885, 
and nnOallic tin (four-fifths from the protected 
Malay states) 35,397 Ions, value £4,215,638. 

Sec 'rix-PLATE, Staxnakiks; uiul hooks by P. W. 
Flower ( iScSO), A. O. Charlcton (1884), L. F. Bliun 
(1891), and otliers. 

Tiliainoil [Tinamus), a Scmtli American genus 
of birds sometimes called i>artridges, but really 
more akin to bustards, and having affinities with 
the Illiea and Emu. 'J\ niujor or Orasiliensis is 
about IS inche.s long. 

TiiicaL See Borax. 

Tinclielirai, a small town (pop. 2429) in the 
extreme iiortli-west of the Norman department of 
Orne, where Henry I. (q.v.) of England defeated 
liLs brother Kobert. 

Tirictiire* See Heraldry, Vol. V. p. 661. 

Tilirtlire.S are define<I bv Sir Kobert Cbri.sti- 
8on to be ‘solutions of vegetable and animal drug.s, 
ami sometimes of mineral substances in spirituous 
li(juhls. ’ The .s])irit most commonly employed is 
proof-spirit (sec Ai.t’OHOL, Vol. I. p. 133) : some- 
times rectified spirit is used, and occa.'^ionally 
ether. Ammonia is .sometimes conjoined with the 
S 2 )irit, in which ca.se the solution is termed an aiii- 
inoniated tincture. The choice between proof and 
rectified spirit depemls on their respective solvent 
powers over the active principles of the drugs 
employed. The ether and ammonia are principally 
used for their anti.spa.smodic 2)ropertie.s. 

Tinclal* Matthew, a notable dcistical wnter, 
was the son of the recU»r of Beerferris in South 
Devon, where he was born in, 1656. He was edu- 
cated at Lincoln and Exeter Colleges, Oxford, 
took the degree of B.A. in 1676, and was elected 
fellow of All Souls College. In 1685 he became a 
Doctor of La>v ; and after a brief lapse into Roman- 
ism during the reign of James IL, reverted to 
Protestantism of a somewhat freetliinking type. 
His first w'ork, An Essay concerning Obedience to 
the Supreme Powers ( 1693 ), was follow^ by others 
on the powers of the magistrates in religious 
matters, on the liberty of the press, &c. ; but it 
was not till 1706 that he attracted special notice, 
when the publication of his treatise on The Righia 
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of the Christian Cluirrh assrrtetl (ajfdnsl the Roitti.sh 
€tn(i afl other Priests raist'd a storm of oppor^it ion. 
A perfect torrent of repli«.‘.s ainl ii.diitalions <»f this 
statement of state snprema<*y over llie <*.lnir<;h 
poured from the pnvss ; Init evfm a j»ros<‘oiiti«m 
failed to pnjvtmt the appearan< (‘ of a loiirlh editi'm 
in 1709, to wliieh a Drfrnre \\ as sLdd<‘d. ( ))i \.\iit 
Continent 'I'indal’s work ^^as (mile diirt‘ienil\ 
reeoiv<*d. he praistMl It a.-^oIl(‘ of sornleNl 

defences of Prolestantism e\er wiilft'o. in ITdO, 
when lie liad nearly leachfMl 1 li(‘ • «»f M Vern\- 

three, he piil»]Lshe<l Ids mo^l, ;i icd i i co! i i*. 

Christ iff nit if tts old as /hr f'nataai^ ar /hr n 

llrfuthl iraiion of' the iaiit/inn nf Xt>/nr-\ \v!,i( ji 
(dlectually stalled tlu* qne. li'oi in id^ ion* 

met'd. I'he tlt'.'-i^n <»f (Im* \\<mK. wincii v.;i' f.*:i 
known as Mlie jlfd^rs Itililo. is iiv .-nij. u’rt;',i..f5 
‘of tin* addi(ion>. w ld«‘!i loi-tdx*'. .it.d ’h'' 

cii'enmsl ain't'- of tin' lijo*' lent' m.-oh' fo i' io 
other words, I o el i niin.il <• ! lie 'si piMiia s o t a t fl - - n: n • . 
anti tt> pro\e lli.il iiKM.irn , n. he-l! i- .-.f.iioi • < i 
to lie \\t)illj\ of an * iiilini! '*1\ \v i-i .oid -./oii <..mi 
is its trnti and onl\ claim lo lie* it \>*ieiiee .»!' man 
kintl. 'rindar< pmjHt-i* v,,.,-. v.itliei ri.a'r.'- 

t lian tlt;>.t rue( i\ e ; ami it w,.- m. tlo ar. i! 

li(^ ealled Idm-elf a ‘ < h i j - ( r.i ri hei-*.’ \;i \.c: 

t»r rt'fn t a I ion- \\eit‘ I^-m <1 liy \N t. ; lo t**, 

(’on^heare (aftei ^\ aids lli-dop of li'i ioi \ 

( t(. V. ), and ot liei.s ; tie* woik il -e.’f w t ^ f j a ri • ' e. I 

inlt) (iermaji. 'rimlai dietl a,t ! -iiM .-i 

fi'llow of his eoll<';.:«‘, on lie* h»lh A.t'i. i iT.'.td, 
S(*e I In* art ieh* Di.isM , a iid w < >i k-- i hei > r eii 
I a,n inl'laminaol** jsi:t l -o la j. 

inatle of halfhuim-d limn. It v.a-. om- .•! !',»«• 

ehit'f nu'ans t»i proetii ini.^ liie hefoic tin* Ijit i-id 
titm t)f chemical malelie-. I'in' lindei \',a- 

to ealeh the spaik- eaii-e<l ],\ -1 1 i)d tn/ a pie 

steel with a llinl ; timl the i-nited tinder enaM*- 1 
the opt*iator lt» liyht a inaleii dij-petl in r-nloliii;. 
d’his iiiLt'i mediate ,‘aen was ne'.--ai\ in to** 
fint'nt'e t>f the im]M)‘>'sihilil \- of tnakini; ih** timh*r 
llame. rartially th'ea\ t'd woml, (-p«oiaII\ lh.it of 
willows ami other similar In'c'-, ril-o alldnU tinder: 
ami et'i'tain fnn^i fnrni>h the (o'rm.in tinder, t»r 
Amatltm ( q. \ . ). 

TinviU tin* i^i'Tit'iie intnn* td et'ilain di-t'.t-t'.- ot 
the skin eansed hs tin* ot’ow th of iniei o-eopi<‘ fuin^i. 
Set* nmler h.w I S, Pinni\sis, Ki ^o^\ . >i:m. j 

Tiiieidas n family of .'^niall .Mol hs ( tp v. ). j 

Tinfoil. See 1 m HI.. I 

Tiiis;-lini. See (hn sAN. j 

Tinker's WeiMl ( I'rios/t 'if in /nrfhlhtfinn. ■ 

erroneously ealled 'I'inkar's root ), tin* h'ever wtM*i|, 
with pureat.ive ami enn*tie jiroperties, .^o ealleil 
after an hSth-century Ni'W’ Kn.L;laml thiettir. 

Tinned llent. See Prkskwvki) IhtuvisioN.s. 
Tinneli. See .\mkuu*an Indians. | 

Tinnevelll {TinturJ-rrli)^ oliit*f ttiwn of the 
British di.strict of the same name, is situated 
14 mile from the river 'ramhraparid. 'Flie town of 
Tiiiiiovelli is conuectetl with the town and iidlitarv 
station of Pallameotta, on the opposite hank of 
the river, which is the administrative head<iuarter.s 
of the district. It contains a Siml temple and a 
Hindu college, ami ha.s a cot ton -factory. Tt is 

an important Prote.stant missionary centre, and the 
terminus of the Tinncvelli hraiich of the South 
Indian KaiBvjiy. Pop. 23,221. 

Tinnitus Alirinm is the Latin translation of, 
and ordinary medical term for, ringing in the ears. 

In most cases it is an unimportant symptom, 
<lepending on some local temporary affection of the 
ear, or on some disturbance of tlie digestive system 
with wdiich the part of the brain, from w'hich the 
auditory nerve surings, sympathises, or which 
excites the cerebral circulation (as often occurs in 


the morning after too libeia.l ev<ming porations); 
hut, a?! it is alsi) a, (Mihtinoii mptoiii of organic'. 
dis<"ase <»f iIm* ."nditiiiy neive, it may indif'ate a 
daiigenais enndili >a. ‘»r ii.av }j(.r a. jnv'lude to com- 
plete dealm's-. .ihiioiigli commonly of no 

(•oiiserjUefK'e, il ).• -Aoipiom fiiot, e.-peeiallv if 

iM-rmancnt , inn 1 . ''r:e!nt!\ \'a,{elied. If may 

Me J'*adll;, iininci'.i f..' n |. i)oij;> by a laige dose 
<»1 •pdFiin.-, -aiiciii'- ‘•lixif (•< nni •< t-.j n. i; 'I’ilinitus 


Tiiio, ^ 

Tiii'itfale 


' ' o! Wit er 
1 I'OIOX e all 
].(' a'^hed 
'Je.:^ 'Fbe 

f - till .Miuh 


e ■ I. 1 j M , I. N li M'll I.-* 

•' .. • ill:,- on I J 1. : ^ r one m j im- 
’1 . < 'iOH 'i »: I. ‘-.ujo’. This 

i; •* ( !< ii'i .\Iid i'l IlIiI. 

.11! -nejl\ Hito a pol of na'lted 

. . Il -t i!'!'. ^ b\ a - . , ;LMd b'fl- 


1.1! It s- !-ol:jp.et'-‘\ atl-T wbi.-ii iij.- pi. lies 

ale l.akeii i;i jMK.i;- plunged iii'o a. l».alb of 

niel ! ed i in fo\ t o-.'j will! i:\w.-k . <m i Ici 1 i In* 'tin pot . ’ 
'1 lie plaU - aie ,il Li m. .n d*" )>ul in I'.aMe]- into tlio 
tll-t ot liie two ei . 1 1 1 ] M 11 niejl ! - of a \e-v.,.b m!hM(* 
tliey ]er<'i\t* a (.M'.'uing ef pniei till inan ibat of tin* 
‘ I in pol ,* n nd ai(' lien i t In i i a n ofic I one. and 
wiped on itnjji -idi - wjiii ;i liciiiji brii-li, tin* iiiai ks 
j of w liieli ;iie (d d 1 1 « u ;i ! ed b\ .iiiollier dipping in the. 
j x'eoiid eoinpai 1 men I of lln* ‘ a- ti -pot . ' 'I'liis Ijist 
j dipjdng .a!'->o gi\ e*' tne pl;ile-a pobVb. Fin* snpei- 
I llmais tin i-> ienio\«‘d b\ innit»‘r-ing i he plates in a 
' pot eoiitiiining tallies’ and palm-oil, ni;iinlaim*d at 
;i tenqunatuie just iiigli enough to allow tlie tin to 
uin otr. The liu 'l treatmeiii consists in working 
. the plates sepaiately in I roughs of bi.an with a 
■ little meal, and then rubbing tliom with llannel. 

I Of late yi'ars lin-]dates of miM steel have been 
I mamifaet uri'd. and for some [uupose.s they are pre- 
ferred to iron tin plates. 

I There is a variety of tin qdates called ‘ terne- 
plates,’ coated with an all»»y of tin ami lead, in 
which the pro]>oitions vary from 1 of lead and 
2 of tin to ‘J of lead and 1 of tin. Now" ‘ tiii-iilates ' 
arc fretpienily nnuh* of .steel. 

The mamifaeture of tin-]d«ates is ehieny carried 
on in South Wales and in the Unite*] States. In 
1890 the total exports from (Hreat Britain amounte*! 
to 421,797 toms, valued at TO, .301, 477 ; of this 
quantity 321,109 toms wore sent to the United 
States. By the McKinley tariff of 1S90 a high pro- 
tective duty ( 2 , ‘^ 5 ^ cents ])er Ih. ; low ered to 1 pj i 
ami again increased in 1897) was imposed on tin- 
plates imported into the United States, in order to 
protept the manufacture there. In HK)1 Knglisli 
exports w ere 271,320 tons, value £3,704,088. 

Tilisck glittering metallic sheets, as of bur- 
nished brass, copper, or tin, almost as thin as foil, 
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and used in discs, patches, strips, or threads for 
giving clothing, a sparkling appearance. 

Tintagel Head« a cliff 300 feet high on the 
western coast of Cornwall, about 22 miles W. of 
Launceston, and but 6 miles from Camelford — tlie 
(^ainelot of Arthurian Ipgend. Partly on the main- 
land and partly on the so-called island, almost cut 
off by a deep chasm from tlie rest of the promon- 
tory, stand the imposing ruins of the castie where 
King Arthur held liis court. His spirit still hovei*s 
around the scene of his splendour in the form of the 
re<l-legged chough, a beautiful Cornish bird calready 
rare in Leland’s time. The olde.st ])art of the exist- 
ing ruins is the keep, apnartuitly of Norman con- 
struction, but there need hardly te a doubt that a 
Saxon, and perhaps earlier a British stronghold 
occupied the same site. The castle was still habit- 
able in 13^, when we read of its being provisioned. 

Tlntern Abbey# perhaps the most beautiful 
ruin in Englaml, on the right bank of the Wye, in 
Monmouthshire, about 5 miles above Chepstow. 
The abbey was founded in 1131 for Cistercian 
monks, but the church, the linest part of the ruins, 
dates from the end of the following century. The 
length' of the building is 228 feet ; the style of 
architecture a transition from Early English to 
Decorated ; the window-tracery is esj)ecially line. 
But the greatest glorv of Tintern Abbey is that 
its name is associated with Wordsworth’s noblest 
poem. Lines composed a few Mites above Tintern 
Abbey — though, as every reader knows, the abbey 
itself is not mentioned in it. See works by C. 
Heath (1793), G. Cooper (1807), and W. H, Thomas 
(2d ed. 1845). 

Tintoretto (in English often shortened into 
Tintoret )y a great Italian painter, so called from the 
fact of his father being a dyer ( Tintore)^ but who.se 
real name was Jacopo Bobusti, was born at Venice, 
29tli September 1518. He studied for a short time 
tinder Titian, but appears to have been for the 
most part self-taught. His motto was ‘ The design 
of Michaelangelo and the colouring of Titian;’ 
and his aim was obviously to combine the dignity 
of the Florentine with the romanticism of the 
Venetians ; but, though in the estimation of most 
of his contemporaries lie succeeded, there lias sub- 
sequently been diversity of o|)inion as to iiis 
merits. One of Buskin’s ‘five supreme paiiiter.s,* 
he was unquestionably a great master of composi- 
tion, drawing, and colour ; bis conceptions are 
often grand and bis chiaroscuro startlingly ell'ective. 
But be was strangely unequal ; some of his earlier 
pictures are very carefully finished, but his later 
ones are dashed off with a fatal haste that 
justifies the epithet II F arioso, and the remark of 
Annibal Caracci, tliat ‘if be was sometimes equal 
to Titian, be was often inferior to Tintoretto.’ 
His liortraits are generally admirable. Many 
of bis pictures are of prodigious size. Of the 
innumerable pictures in the galleries that are 
attributed to him not a few are by other bands. 
Venice contains many undoubted specimens of bis 
art; there are a number in Englanu, including *»St 
George and the Dragon’ in the National Gallery 
at London. Other famous pictures from his hand 
are ‘Belshazzar’s Feast, and the Writing upon the 
Wall* (fresco, for the Arsenal at Venice), ‘The 
Tiburtine Sibyl,* ‘The Last Supper and the Wash- 
ing of the Disciples* Feet,’ ‘The Crucifixion,’ ‘The 
Worship of the Golden Calf,’ ‘The Last Judgment' 
(the last two immense pictures 50 feet high, and 
very solendid in conception ), ‘ St Agnes restoring 
to Life the Son of a Prefect,* ‘The Miracle of St 
Mark,’ ‘The Resurrection,* ‘The Slaughter of the 
Innocents,’ and the largest picture on canvas W any 
great master, the * Paradise’ (1558) of the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, 34 feet high by 74 long, and con- ^ 


taining over 100 figures. Tintoretto, who ranks as 
the head of the later Venetian school, died 31st 
May 1594. 

See, besides the general histories of painting, Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle’s Titian (1876), Buskin’s Stones of 
Venice (18.51-63), Osier’s small monograph (1879), and 
the large one by F. P. Steams ( Now York, 1896 ), 

TInworth, George, artist in terra-cotta, w^as 
born in London, 6tli November 1843, the son of a 
poor wheelwright, and while working in his father’s 
shop took to wdbd-carving of Jiis own accord. In 
1861 be found opportunity to get lessons in an art 
school at Lambeth, and in 1864 entereil tlie Koyal 
Academy schools. He soon began exhibiting 
figures and groups of figures at the Boyal Academy, 
and in 1867 obtained a permanent appointment in 
the great Doiilton art pottery. The works by 
which he became famous were mainly terra-cotta 
panels with groups of figures in high" relief illus- 
trating scenes from sacred liistory, which happily 
combine grace, strength, and dignity 'witli origin- 
ality of design, dramatic effectiveness, and devout 
feeling. An important exann)le is the reredos in 
York Minster, with twenty -eigfit terra-cotta panels. 

See an Fasap on the Life and Woi'ks of O, Tin worth, 
by E. W. Gosse (1883), and Strand Alatj, (Nov, 1891 ). 

TippeoailOe# a river of Indiana, wliicli ri.se.s 
in the northern part of the state, flows WSW. and 
S. 200 miles, and empties into the Wabash 10 miles 
above Lafayette. It is fainons for the battle fought 
near its mouth, November 7, 1811, in which the 
Indians, under Tecumseb’s brother, the proidiet, 
were defeated by General Harrison. 

Tlliperall {Tipura), a district of the division 
of Chittagong (q.v.) ; Hill Tipperah being a small 
tributary state on its borders. 

Tipperary# an inland county of the Irish pro- 
vince of Munster, touching (ialway on the north 
, and King’s County, (^neon’s County, and Kilkenny 
' on the east. Area, 1659 so. m., or 1,061,731 acres, 

! of which 843,837 are arable. The county of Tip- 
perary for the most part lies in the basin of the 
river Siiir ( total length 85 miles ) ; the Sbaiinou 
touches tlie noitli-west border. Tlie surface i.s 
generally level, but is divereified by several moun- 
tain ridges or groups. These mountains are the 
Galtees, rising to 3008 feet, Knockmeledown (2609 
feet high ), and Slievenainan on the south ; Keeper 
Mountain on the west ; and the Slievardagh Hills 
on the east. There is one very curious isolated 
height called the Devil’s Bit, to wliicli many popu- 
lar legends attach. Tlie soil of the plain is a rich 
calcareous loam, singularly fertile and productive, 
e.specially the district called the Golden Vale, 
in which stands the town of Tipperary. In geo- 
logical formation the plain belongs to the great 
central carboniferous limestone district. Anthracite 
coal is worked ; copper, lead, and zinc occur in 
smaller quantities; and slates and pipeclay are 
available. The principal occupation is agriculture, 
especially dairy-farming. The county, which 
since 1885 sends four members to parliament, is 
divided into two ndings. North and Soutli, each of 
which is subdivided into six baronies. Pop. ( 1841 ) 
4.35,553; (1871) 216,713; (188J[) 199,612; (1901) 
160,232, of whom 150,332 are Uonian Catholics. 
Anciently Tipperary formed part of the two dis- 

a! A • J -Kir 


tine t principalities of Ormond, or North Munster, 
and Desmond, or Soutli Munster ; after the English 
invasion Tipperary was formed into a county by 
King John in 1210 ; bnt the authority of the 
conquerors was long little more than nqminal. 
Eventually it came to be divided between the 
Anglo-Norman families of Butler, which held 
Ormond, and Geraldine, to whom a portion of 
Desmond fell. The antiquities are ntimerons, as 
well Celtic as Anglo-Norman. In the latter the 
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city of Cashel (q.v.) is specially rich; and Holy 
Cross is a noble monastic ruin, whilst the castle of 
Cahir is a fine specimen of baronial architecture. 
There is a series of caves near the border of the 
county of Cork. 

Tipperakv, the county town, is 110 miles F»W. 
of Dublin by rail, with a < VitlioJi<* ami a Protestant 
church, atpl has a noted buttor uiarket ; pop. 6281. 
In 1890, under the ‘Plan of Caiiipai;;n,’ a ‘ Ne^v 
Tipperary' was foiimled to thwart the ]>roprielor 
of the land on which Tipjjorarv town is built, ami 
opened on 12th April ; ))iit the scheme wholly 
collapsed in the course of the followin;^ y<*ar. 

Tliiperiniiir. See Montrose, p. 294. 

Tippoo Bailiib (more corri'cfly V'y/zi. Sulfnu)^ j 

sultan of Mysore, and son of lly<ler Ali (q.v. », \sas 
born in 1749. Ktlbils weici made to carefully in- j 
struct him in the various branehes of Itianiiu;:^ <‘ul- 
tivated by Mohammedans ; but Tij^poo iiiucli pie- j 
ferred the practice of alhlelic, exercises, ajid ilie i 
companion.sliip of the Frcmdi oIHimus in bis father's i 
service, from wliom be a<‘fpii red a con>id»‘rable ! 
ac(|uainta]iee with Kuiopcaii military tactics. 'I’bi-* | 
knowledge he ])ut to otl'cci ive useduriicj, his bolnu s ! 
various wars, l>y comphiUdy rout iiig < 'nbmel Hailey ^ 
(17S0 ami 1782), and (Nilonel Hiailhwaite <ui tlie ' 
banks of the Colerooii ( 17S2), theugh these we!*‘ his j 
only important engagcimuit.s ith (lie Hritish forces. ; 
in whicdi he could boast of snc<*ess. On t he death 
of his fatht‘r he was ctowikmI with little <‘crcmony, 
returning at ■<mce to the liea<l of his army, %\hicii 
was then engaged with the Ihitish m'ar A root. In 
ITSil ho captured and put to ileatli most of tin? gar* 
rison of Hetlinir; hut mows of Ihf* poaoe h(‘tu<M‘n 
France and England having iea< hed his Fimn h 
allies, they ret iiod from active ser\ ice, and d’ippoo 
ultimately agreed to a treaty (1784) slipulaiiJig 
for the sfufKS quo hefore the war. During the 
continuance of tliis pea<’e he ocenjued liim.self in 
regulating the inl(»niMl administration of Mysore, 
Bent amluissadors in 1787 to h'raiice to stir up a war 
with liritain, and, failing in this, at. length so far 
allowed his iiiv(*teraie haln'd of the English to 
overeome hi.s jndgnnuit as to invade (1789) tlie 
protected slate of 'I’ravancon*. In tin? ensuing war 
(1790 92) the Ilritish, umler Colonel Stuart and 
liOrd Cornwallis, were auh*<l by the Mahrattas and 
the Nizam, who detest «*d their jiowcrful and 
aggressive neiglihour; ainl tlunigh the tactics of 
the sultan ill laying waste the Carnatic, almost to 
the very gates of Aladras hatlletl his opponents fer 
a time, he was ultimately eompelletl ( 1792) to 
resign one-half of his dominions, pay an indemnity 
of 3030 lakhs of rup(?cs, restore all pri.soiiers, and 
give his two sons as hostages for his iidelity. 
Nevertheless his secret intrigues in India against 
the British were almost imiue<liate1y resumed ; 
another embassy was sent to the French ; ami the 
invasion of Egypt by the latter in 1798 ami 
Tippoo’s niachinations having become known to the 
governor-general almost siiuultaueously, it was 
resolved to punish the perfidious sultan. Hos- 
tilities commenced in March 1799, ami two months 
after Tijipoo was driven from the oi>eii field, 
attacked in his capital of Seringapatam, and after 
a month’s siege slain in the breach at the storming 
of the fort (4th May). He was buried, during an 
appalling thunderstorm, in the inausoleiim he had 
built for his father. His government of Mysore 
after 1792 was most oppressive, yet Tippoo was 
extremely popular, and was esteemed by the 
Molianimedans as a martyr. See L. B. Bo wring, 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultdn ( 1893). 

Tipton* a town of StafTbnlshire, 4^ miles SSE. 
of Wolverhampton and 8^ NW. of Birmingham. 

It has important iron nianufactuim Pu|>. (1851) 
24,872; (1901)30,543. 


TIpiila* Bee Daddv-lono-legs. 
TlrabocM^hi* Girolamo, the historian of 
Italian literature, was born at .Bergamo, 28th 
December 1731, studied at Monza, became a Jesuit, 
and was afterwards apjMunted t<vaehairof Khetoric 
at Milan, and in 1770 l»eeauie librarian to tlie Duke 
of Modema. Hero he wrote liis Sioria della Lettera^ 
Ittrn ItadUnvi { 13 V4ds. 1772 82), a'n elaborate, accu- 
rate, ami exhaustive* survey dou u to the close of 
the 17!h century. A coiiiinuation embracing the 
liteiatine of the ISlli <(uduiy wa.s wriltoii by 
Lonihaoli. Tirabosidii dietl at M<Mb*na, .June 3, 
1794. Otlu'r \v(uks3 an* IV/tra II Uf/tdiff/f/nrm 
Mfuiuudcufa (3 volw. J76ti-68t, Jithldifrfu MuffeurffC 
(1781 86}, .and jhtU'ir^r i^forudn' Mudt.iu si (1793). 

Tiree. Sec 

TIri'Sias* in (Im-k 'Mythology, figures as a 
famous [nopbr!. vs bn, ae< ording to one legend, was 
''truck blimi by tin' goddr-ss Atlnuia, because be 
bad sc4*n her ba.t iiing. Anoiber IcgiMjd rt‘pi(?>‘*nt.s 
Ibua as d- *piiv iiig him of hi.'^ .“-ight la‘(‘anse, being 
inn le arbiicr iii ,t di.- put** bet ween licj* iiiul Zeu", he 
bad decidett ill favour of ibe ialt.er ; when Zeus as 
a eompensation giarited biiu tlie inm.w \ i.sion of 
jiioplie«-\ , and (uolongcd Ids life f<»r several genora- 
Mous. He i'j fon-' quenf l\' piominent iTi many of 
the inytbicMl slorios of (ire-’ce, but at b'C t bnind 
deatii aiu-r ibinkiiig fiom the well of 'filpbossa. 
'Ii!<*'-ias is the tlienie ol a line poem by L4)rd 
Tennyson ( IKS,''*}. 

TIrllllG foimerly a dislitet of Bengal, but in 
l.S7.'> di\ idl'd into ibe liistrict.s of I^arbbangab (q.v ) 
ami Mu/atbirpur i «j. \ . ). 

j Tirlemoilt ( I'lemisli a town of P><d- 

i giuni, in South Hrai'aiit, on tlie (ir<-at tii'cte, 39 
j miles KSE. of Hms.^cls i»y lail. it has two line 
j ehurebes of the I2lb and I3tb eenturies, and manti- 
j faclure.s of imudiinery, bosierv , liannel, leather, 

I sugar, »S.c. a large ami pro.'-perous city, 

i Tirleinonl was rax agetl by Marlborough in 17()o; 
and here tin* Iberieb, umler Dumourioz, ilefeated 
the Austrians in 1 793. Pop. lG,o(X). 

Tiriioya* a t(»wn of Hnlgaria, on the Jantra, 

! .3."> miles SSI*], of Sisiova, amidst strange limestone- 
I rocks. It became in l23o the seat of the Bulgarian 
patriarch, and has morn* than once serveil as the 
capital. J B eing is carried on, and silk and coarse 
cloth are inanufaetunHl, l\)p. 1J,314. 

Tiroiiiaii Notes. See Siiokthand, p. 415. 

TIrso de Uloliiia. See Tellez. 

TiryilS. an ancient city of Argolis, in the Pelo- 
ponne.sus, situated a short ilistance SE. of Argos, 
about 3 miles from the head of the Argolic Gulf. 
In fable it was founded by Pnetus, brotlier of 
Acrisius, and predecessor <»f Pei*seus, and here the 
early life of Hercules {Tirffiithius) was spout. 
AlK)Ut 468 B.C. the city W'as destroyed by tlie 
Argives, but the ruined walls of the citadel rc- 
inaiiietl the wonder of later ages. The Cyclopean 
walls of Tiryns and of the neighbouring city of 
Myceiiie are the grandest in Greece. The citadel 
>vas built on an oval-shai>ed rock, 330 yarde long 
by 112 at its widest, fringed by a wall, 30 to 40 
feet thick, and about 50 feet high (from the out- 
side base), coin poaeil of blocks, betlded in clay, 10 
feet lon;^ by .3.J \vide. The area of the city was 
divided into three parts at successive levels, and 
one of these was complctel.y e.xcavated hy Schlie- 
niann in 1884-85, thus e.xjiosing the complete plan 
of a Greek palace of the 11th or lOtli century B.C. 
See Dr Schliemann’s Tiryns (Lond. 188C). 

TIschendorf* Lobegott Friedrich Kon- 
stantin VON, a very eminent biblical scholar, was 
born at Lengenfeld in Saxony on January 18, 1815, 
and studieil theology and philology at Leipzig, 
where in 1839 he became a university lectuier. 
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His laboiii-s in search of the best and most ancient 
MSS. of the New Testament, in wliich he ^yaa 
liberally assisted by the Saxon and Russian 
governments, were exceedingly valuable, especially 
those in 1844, 1853, and 1859, which resulted in the 
discovery of the Sinaitic Codex (see Codex) at the 
monastery on Mount Sinai ; those journeys he de- 
scribed in Reise in den Orient (2 vols. 1846; Eng. 
trails. 1847) and Aus dem Heili^en Lande 
Among the most important of liis numerous works 
are the editions of tlie Sinaitic (1862 ; in fac-simile 
in 1863) and many other MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment ; the Eighth Critical Edition of the Ne w Testa- 
ment (1864-72), and several other editions of the 
New Testament text ; an edition of the Septuagint; 
and the Monnmenta Sacra hied it a ( 1846-71 ). TJie 
pamphlet When were our Gospels Written F defend- 
ing the genuineness and authenticity of the four 
gospels, was translated into English in 1866. After 
being an extra-ordinary and ordinary professor at 
Leipzig from 1845, he hecJime professor of Theology 
and of Biblical Paheography in 1859, a chair in the 
latter subject having been instituted for him. He 
was created a Count of the Russian empire, an 
LL.D. of Cambridge, a D.C.L. of Oxford, tkc. He 
died on December 1, 1874. There is a sketch of 
Ills life by Volbeding (1862). 

Tlssandier, Gaston. See Balloon. 

Tissues^ aggregates of cells which have certain 
characters in common. They may be classified in 
various ways according as attention is directed to 
their structural, functional, or developmental 
charactei*s. Thus, in an animal, ‘cellular tissues,’ 
in which the unit elements retain their distinctness, 
may be distinguished from those of muscle and 
nerve, in which there is usually much modillcation 
and integration of the coiiiponeiit cells. Or, in 
plants, ‘ cellular tissues [ may ho distinguished 
from ‘vascular tissues,’ in which the Component 
cells are fused to form vessels. In these ctistinc- 

tions only structural charactei'S are considered. 

Again, we may distinguish in an animal nervous 
tissues, muscular tissues, glandular tissues, skeletal 
tissues, and so on, tlie ciassWu* avion inu'e depending 

on the function. In the same way tJic toaues of a 
plant may be distinguished as absorptive, assiiiii- 

fative, conductive, glandular, skeletal, protective, 
and so on. In short, tlie physiological conception 
of a tissue is that of an aggregate of cells in which 
by division of labour within the body there has 
come to be a predominance of one function. Or, 
if we consider the origin of the several tissues from 
the different layers of the embryo, we distinguish 
the ectodermic or epiblastic, the mesodermic or 
iiiesoblastic, the endixlermic or hypohlastic tissues 
of animals, and similarly in higher plants wo dis- 
tinguish those which arise from the dermatogen, 
'periblem, and plerome of the embryo or growing- 
point. The commonest classification of animal 
tissues is perhaps that which distinguishes four 
sets — (a) epithelial, including covering and lining 
layei^ of cells, and their secretory or other modi- 
hcatiops ; (5) muscular; (c) nervous; {d) connec- 
tive tissues ; but the I ' * - ^ it variety — 

e.g. bone, cartilage, ligaments, aiTd enswathing 
membranes. One of the most convenient classi- 
hcations of vegetable tissue is that which distin- 
guishes (a) cellular tissues -^epidermis, parenchy- 
ma, proseiichyma ; ( 5 ) vascular tissues — wood and 
bast vessels, and laticifei^oiis vessels. 

See the articles Babk, Bast, Bichat, Bone, Brain, 
Cell, Circulation, Digestion, Embryology, Epidermis, 
Epithelium, Horn, Kidneys, Leaf, Muscle, Nervous 
B rsTEM, Physiology, Pepbodvotion, Kesfibatton, 
Skin, Vegetable Physiology, Wood, &o. 

Tit, or Titmouse, a name given to several 
genera of Passerine birds in the family Paridse. 


The typical tits are small birds, of which there are 
over sixty species, widely distributed * throughout 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and North America. Tliey 
are more numerous in cold and temperate than in 
tropical regions, those which are found within the 
tropics being mostly inhabitants of elevated moun- 
tainous districts. The bill is small, short, some- 
what conical, the tip entire, the base beset with 
hairs, and the nostrils generally concealed by 
feathers. The wings are not very long ; the tail 
is rounded or even ; the legs rather short, slender, 
scaled in front, the inner toe shortest, the claws 
long and curved. The plumage is soft, lax, and 
fluffy, often gay. The popular name Titmouse is 
derived from Anglo-Saxon rndse, a small bird* 
(tit, ‘small’). The tits are bold sprightly birds, 
extremely active, flitting from branch to branch, 
running rapidly along branches in quest of insects, 
and often clinging back-downwards to the under 
side of branches. They feed not only on insects 
but on grain and seeds, occasionally eat carrion, 
and sometimes kill young and siclvly birds by 
strokes of their bill. They are very pugnacious, 
and the female tit shows great cour.age in defence 
of her nest, often continuing to sit when the nest 
is aj>proached, and vigorously assailing the intrud- 
ing hand with iier bill. In winter many of tlio 
siiecies gather into small flocks, and* approach 
houses and villages, competing with sparrows and 
chaffinches for a share of the food of domestic 
poultry. Most of the tits lay at Iciast six eggs, 
some of them twelve or more, and even in tem- 
perate countries they often produce two broods in 
a year. They generally build in boles in trees, 



Blue Tit ( Farm caeruleiie ). 


&c. The young are fed chiefly on caterpillars, A 
pair of blue tits have been observed to carry a 
caterpillar to their nest, on an average, every two 
minutes during the day, so that these birds must 
be extremely useful in preventing the multiplica- 
tion of noxious insects. Six species are found in 
Britain, but one of them, the Crested Tit CPartfs 
cristatus), is very local, being almost entirely con- 
fined to a few old pine-forests in Scotland. The 
Great Tit (P, nuijor) is the largest European 
species. It is common in almost all parts of 
Europe. It is not quite six iiy^hes long ; tlie head 
and tliroat are black ; the clieeks are white ; the 
breast and sides yellowish ; the wings and tail 
grayish. Its usual note is a kind of chatter, but it 
sometimes imitates the notes of other birds. The 
Blue Tit (P. coeruleus) and the Cole Tit (P. ater) 
are very common in Britain. The blue tit is per- 
haps the most pert and audacious of all the British 
species. It very generally receives the familiar 
name of Tomtit, The tipper part^ of the head is 
light blue, and a bluish tinge prevails in the plum- 
age. The Long- tailed Tit (Acredtda eauaata), 
common in Britain, has the tail about as long as 
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the body. Its crown is white, contrasting beauti- 
fully with the deep black of the back ; the tail is 
also black, with white edges. The nest of this 
bird is a beautiful structure, of moss and wool 
extenially covered with lichens, and profusely 
lined with feathers, nearly oval, with a small hole 
in the upper part of one side. Still more interest- 
ing is th'9 nest of the Penduline Tit {/ieffithfthfs 
pendultmis) of the south of Europe, which in form 
resembles a flask, and is generally suspended at the 
end of a flexible twig, in a situation near to or over- 
hanging water. It is nicely Avoven of fibres of bark 



Long-tailed Tit {Acraittln raudnltt ). 


and the down of widow or po\)lar catkins, and the 
opening is in the .si(I<3. The < 'Iiickadee or Ilhiek- 
cap Tit (P. atrivAipiU ns) is very eommon in North 
America. The 'Tufte<l 'Tit {J\ h/ro/or) is the 
largest American sj)e<‘ios. llritisli sjioeimcns of the 
Cole and ljon<^-tailed 'Tits diller stiinowliat from 
continental examjdcs, and arc sometimes held to 

be specifically liistiiicf. Tiie so-callcd f»eiirdetl Tit 

( PannvKS hiunn/rtfs) l>elnn^s to a <li>'tinot family 

(Panuvidje)- It fre,(pient.H v<‘ed jnul osier beds, and 

tlie mule iw luwny, wvtU livivd uiid hluck 

moustaches, wliich ornaments' are absent in the 
female. It is rare in England. See Howard 
Saunders, Illustrated Manual of lin'tis/t Birds 
(Loud. 1889); Could, Birds of Great Brilain, 
Birds of Asia, 

Tltania* See IHab, Oberon. 

Titaililllll (sym. Ti, eq. 48) is a comparatively 
rare metal, which, according to the method by 
which it is procured, occurs as a gray, heavy, iron- 
like powder, which burns with brilliant scintilla- 
tions in the air, forming titanium dioxide and 
nitride. It decomposes water at the iKuling-point 
and is soluble in hydrochloric acid. It never occui-s 
native, but is present as the dioxide in the minerals 
Rutile (q. V.), Di'ookite, and anastase. Commerci- 
ally it is of little value, and its chief outstanding 
property is the readiness with which it combines 
with nitrogen under the influence of heat. — 
TitahitCt or sphene, is a soft mineral, green, yellow, 
or yellowish green, Jios strong refractive and dis- 
peraive power on light, and has a brilliant play of 
diamond-like colour-effects. It is often present in 
Syenite (q.v.). 

TltanSf in Greek Mythology, were the sons and 
daughters of Uranus (Heaven) and Gma (Earth), 
amongst whom were Kronos ( see Saturn ), 
Oceanus, Rhea, &c. Instigated by their mother, 
the Titans, headed by Kronos, rose against their 
father, emasculated and deposed liini, and liberated 
their brothers, the Hecatoncheires ( Hundred - 
handed) and the Cyclopes (q.v.), from Tartarus. 
Kronos, being made king, married his sister Rhea. 


Zeus, the son of Kronos and Rhea, waged against 
his father aiul the other Titans a ten yeaiV war, in 
wliich the Titans were <Iefeated and hurled into 
Tar tains. During tlie war Zens and his allies 
occujjieil Mount Olympus in TJieasaly, his oppo- 
nents lieing encamped on Blount Othrys. The 
name of Titans is also given to the descendants of 
the Titans, such as Promotlious, Hecate, Helios, 
Selene, See Giants, Zei s. 

Tithe (A. S. tfutha ; Jiiit. dci inm^ ^e.jntrs) means 
etyinologicjilly a tenth, hisUnicaily a li'oth jiart of 
the titliealile prodm'c of the land paid to the 
chngy. I’he ]>;iymcnt of tithe to the clergy 
originated in the rec'ognition of a moral and re- 
ligious duty. Tlif discharge of tiiis acknoAv lodgeil 
obligation acquired the force of c’ustom, then 
received the samdiou of ecclesiastical law, and 
iinally passed into the national jurisprudence t>f 
England and other Ghre-tion countries. 

'Flic first T'Ot'orded inst,» nee of tin* payment of 
tithe is tin; otbuing of Ahuilmm t») Meichisedec 
(t hni. >iv. 20); the seo(»nd j>rifcedent is the vow 
of dac</h at netiiel ( ( ien, xvviii. 22). 'The con- 
s<‘cration of ;\. fractional ]>orlion of the produce 
of llio hind to tlie n.sf^, of the ministors of religion 
f'liijied part of tin- Mosaic law. The tribe of 
Levi Were maintaim-d from this son tee, not lifiv- 
ing lamls assigned tr> I hen> like? tlie other tribets. 
Neither pattiaicha! n^age, nor piecedcnts of Mosaic 
law, nor the J^t‘viti(‘al ef'onomv weie? bimling on 
(dirislian.s ; but tlicv dMuhiloss sngge.sted to the 
clergy tlie pre^cepr, uti<l lo lint peetple tin* practi(?e, 
of paying liilies to the mini^leis of religion. The 
.system is not sju^cialJy enjoineal in the Sow Testa- 
ment, and no claim to litbes is urged by tbo 
Gliristian clergy as rcpre^smitatives of the ia^vitieal 
pih'stbood. In tlte emtlnisiastic bounty of early 
( diristianity voluntary otierings sn/licctl. Some 
eviileijco does exist in the atite-Nicene PatJicrs 
that tillies wi*re held to he <lue iindio' the g«)S|>eJ 

well a« tuuler the Mosaic Jaw; on tlte other 

iiaiul, S(‘l(!en is possibly rij'lil. in inaintainini; that 

tlio custom of j>aviiig uthe eaiujot be tiaccd before 
ilio 4ili c<‘,iitury. W lielher ibis be so or not is 
iiiiiualeiial. At Ibe end of Ibc 4lb eeiituiy l.)io 

evidence is oven\ helming (Hilary, Ambrose, Chry- 
sostom, .Terome, Atignsl vne ) l\\at Hie moral and 
religious duty of ]>aying tithes was rocogiiised, and 
had acquin?d the force of custom. As a moral aiitl 
religious cu.stom the jmvment of tithes was en- 
joined by tlie public acts of councils nml churches, 
and enforced by moral and religious sanctions (e.g. 
Councils of Tours, ,5(17 ; Macon, 589 ; Rouen, 650; 
&c.). The last stage was reached wlien the .state 
added the civil sanction to the ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion. In doing so the state recognised the already 
accepted customary duty, and the corresponding 
customary rights. It created no new burden ; it 
appropriated no part of what bad hitherto been a 
puolic fund or public revenue. On tlie Continent 
the attachment of legal sanctions to ecclesico-stical 
customs dates from Cliarlemagne’s legislation in 779 
and 787. Henceforward titlies were enforced h}’ 
temporal penalties. 

Before Augustine landed in Kent (597), the 
custom of paying tithes had been enjoined by 
the public acts of continental councils. As a 
duty the payment of tithes was preached by the 
first missionaries ; as a custom it was speedily 
established by their successoi*s. But it was not 
till 785 that tlie custom was enjoined by ecclesias- 
tical legislation. In 785 two Italian bishops were 
sent by Pope Adrian I. to recommend twenty-nine 
Latin injunctions to the observance of tlie An^lo- 
Saxon Church. Among them yvas one injunction 
which urged the payment of tithes as a means of 
securing to the payer the blessing of Ootl. Thus 
the customary discharge of a recognised religious 
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duty was for the firet time enforced in England by 
thQ public act of an ecclesiastical council. 

This ecclesiastical injunction was subsequently 
confirmed and extended by royal ordera in episcopal 
councils, in national synods, and in proclamations 
of peace. But it was not till 970 that the state 
recognised the customary duty and its correspond- 
ing customary right by adding the civil to the 
ecclesiastical sanction. It is now agreed that the 
so-called grant of King Offa is an idle story relating 
to Peter’s Pence, and that the so-called grant of 
King Ethelwulf rests on a misconstruction of a 
document which has no reference to tithes. No 
law, no charter, no authentic public document 
exists by which the state professes to confer the 
right to tithes upon the church. But the laws of 
King Edgar (970) attached a legal punishment 
to neglect of the customary and religious duty of 
paying tithes, and provided means of enforcing the 
corresponding customary right by temporal penal- 
ties. These laws were subsequently confirmed by 
successive sovereigns, though it was not till after 
the Conquest that the payment became general. 
The proce.ss by which tithes grew from a moral 
into a legal duty does not explain their special 
allocation as the local endowments of parishes. In 
their appropriation as part of the parochial .system 
three stages may be distinguished : ( 1 ) before 970 ; 

(2) from 970 to the end of the 12th century; 

(3) from 1200 onwards. 

(\) Before 970. — During the first three centuries 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church there was in each 
diocese one common treasury, into which were 
paid the tithes and other otterings of the faithful. 
As to the distribution of these funds by the 
bishop, different usages prevailed in different parts 
of western Cliristemlom. In the Roman dioceses 
the customary division was fourfold : ( 1 ) the 

clergy, (2) the poor, (3) the fabrics of churches, 

( 4) the bishop. In some of the French and Snanish 
dioceses the division was threefold, the bishop 
being omitted. VVliat usage prevailed in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church is unknown. No division, 
quadripartite or trioartito, was ever enjoined by 
law or canon in England. 

(2) From 970 to end of 12th century, — In this 
transition period the parochial system grew up, 
and local appropriations were made to particular 
churches out of the common fund. Edgar’s legis- 
lation (970) shows that the parochial system was 
already growing. His legislation points to the 
fact that landowners were building churches on 
their estates for their own and their tenants’ 
benefit, and were endowing them with some portion 
of the tithe, which they otherwise paid to the 
diocesan treasury or to the nearest monastic or 
conventual establishment. It distinguishes three 
kinds of churches : ( 1 ) the mother-church, generally 
monastic or conventual; (2) churches with burial- 
grounds attached, in private patronage on the 
estates of private landowners ; (3) churches similarly 
situated, but without burial -groiii.ds. It recognises 
the general presumption in favour of payirm to 
the mother-cnurch the tithe of the district which 
it served, but if there was a church of the second 
class within the district it was entitled to a portion 
of the local titlie. In these churches we have the 
original type of modem parish churches. By 

S es they multiplied, and, as they were built, 

^ ps insisted upon their endowment with a 
portion of the local tithe as a (Condition of con- 
secration. Districts were attached to them, which 
were generally conterminous with the estate of the 
founder, and which became the parish. The same 

S rocess was going on not only on lay estates, but on 
lie estates of nishops and other ecclesiastical 
corporations. Thus the parochial system gradually 
became uniform, and by a series of acts, which 


in each case were distinct and voluntary on the 
part of the landowner, the local tithes became 
appropriated without any legislative enactment to 
parish churches. No general law, no legislative 
enactment, effected the endowment ; but by 
express particular grants, of which, in the shape 
of consecration deeds, several remain to the present 
day, each church was separately endowed. 

(3) From 1200 onwards . — This date makes a 
dividing line in the growth of the parochial system, 
because by thaft time the system was almost uni- 
versal, and because the legal presumption had 
arisen that, in the absence of proof to the contraiy, 
the tithes of all titheable produce within the parish 
belonged of common right to the rector. The* 
decrees of tlie Lateran Council, 1179-80, made t>vo 
important steps, according to Selden, towards the 
growth of the system. Up to that date landowners 
had been free to nay the tithes as they pleased : 
they might, and did, ‘appropriate’ them to churches, 
monasteries, or capitular bodies ; they might * appro- 
priate * them to themselves or other laymen ; they 
might, and did, sell them to the church for money 
or other valuable consideration. Out of this power 
had arisen all the endowments of parish churches 
and monasteries with tithes which took place 
between the 10th and 13th centuries. From 1180 
onwards no new titles of this kind could be created 
without the consent of the bishop, and the loss of 
the power of appropriation, together with the legal 
preBumption in favour of the rector’s title, provided 
for the expansion of the system on stereotyped 
lines. The other change in 1180 was this. Parish 
priests were originally nominated and invested by 
lay patrons. Bishops did nob institute ; hence 
when vacancies occurred in manorial parish 
churches patrons could not be compelled to till 
them up. The council decreed the necessity of 
epi.‘^copal institution, and established the right of 
the bishop to supjily vacancies after the lapse of a 
certain delay. The almost universal establishment 
of the parochial system, the legal presumption in 
favour of the rector, the episcopal institution, and 
the bishop’s right to supply vacancies completed 
the organisation of parishes and provided for pres- 
ent and future appropriations of local tithes to 
parish churches. 

Rectories together with tithes might be ‘ appro- 
priated ’ to monastic or nonparochial corporations. 
The appropriators performecl their duties by vicars. 
At the dissolution of the monasteries the rectorial 
tithes which had belonged to the dissolved com- 
munities passed to the crow n, and were from time 
to time granted out to subjects, who became lay 
' rectors or ‘ impropriators * as they were called to 
distiimuish them from the original * appropri- 
ators,^wdio must of necessity liave been spiritual. 
The Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 provided for 
the commutation of titlics in Englanu and Wales 
into a money payment or rent-cnarge. Though 
the annual payment varies with the septennial 
average price of corn, it is fixed in the sense 
that tlie amount payable in each year is calculated 
upon a rent-charge or fixed valuation. The ^ffect 
of this act is to render the old distinctions between 
great and small tithes, procdial, mixed, and general 
tithes, and betw'ecn the various modes of payment 
by ‘moduses’ matters of antiquarian knowledge. 
Tlie value of the tithes commuted in 1830 to titlie 
rent-charge was at par value £4,053,985. sid. 
Of this sum £962,289, 15s. 7|d. is payable to fay 
impropriators, leaving £3,091,695, 11s. l^d. for 
ecclesiastical owners. Of tliis latter sum £678,987, 
Is. IJd. is payable to Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
The remainder, £2,412,708, 98. Hid., is payable to 
parochial incumbents. At the present vafues this 
sum is worth about in round numbers £1,800,000. 
To this sum may be added about £8000 for extra- 
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crrdinary titlie in Kent and Cornwall. In Ire- 
land the settlement w.'i« effected by a general 
commutation of tithe into a money rent-charge, 
regulated by a valuation of the tithes (one-fourth 
being deducted for the cost of collection ), and ]>Hy“ 
able liy the proprietors, w!io should receive it from 
the occupiers of the land. By the Irish (Inireh 
Act, this rent-charge heoaine vested in the 

commissioners of church teiiii>oraliLles, with power 
to sell such rent-charge to the owner of the land 
charged therewith at twenty-two and a half years’ 

h purchast.n* 

to ]>ay by instalments for fifty-two year-^, at the 
rate of 4J per cent. <m the jmreluise-inoney, dtsluot- 
ing the ostiiuated charge for poor-rate; I Ini rmit 
charge being extinguished at the expiration of the 
fifty-two years. The Extraord inary '^rithe A<*t, 
1S8(>, frees lands not jit j»r(*sent cullixated as 
bop-ground, orchard, fruit jilantation, or m.ukei, 
garden, from liability to the sc*parate tithe whitdi* 
under the Act of could ])e claimed ns exira- 

ordinary. It also provides for the HMhonpiiou 
of tlie extraonlinary tithe in exisUujce u]»on tln^ 
laml actually under cultivation. I’he Tith<‘ Ihmt 
Charge liecovery Act of ISPl has not. inalerially 
affected the principle of the Ai‘t of is.Sd. Ihil in 
stead of the old remedy of distress hy tin* liilie 
owner, it substitutes a. ]iroeess through liie rounty 
court; instea<l of pruniitting the Imiant to 
the conduit-]>ipe of the landowner’s payment, it 
makes the landowner alom? liable; iii'-iond of (la* 
corii-averag«^s ahsolutedy d<'termining tlie ;imounl 
of titlie rent-cliarg(‘ whicli is |»ayable, provi>ion i', 
made in certain cases for the rodimliou or the 
suspension of payimml. 

In 181)1 a Koval (•ommission was appoint <'d to 
c<msider the re<leniptiou of tithe rent (‘ha.rges. 
^i’he Comuii'^siou has reporl(‘d inimdia in favour of 
the compulsory redemption of tilh(‘< u]) to the value 
of 40s., of the ah<ditio]i of t he exi‘'titig minunHtn of 
twtiJity-livc years’ purchase, of the primdjde <>f 
allowing the j>arti('s to mn,k(? their own bargains 
subject to the ajiproviil of the noar<l of Agricul 
ture. S<*e Teinds, Adv'OWSo.v ; and works on tln^ 
history of tithes hv Easterhv, Joints, Clarke, Lord 
Selliorne (1888), Jiml on the lithe acts by Wiialley 
(1838; new ed. 1SS3), Holton (18SG), Chambers 
( 1891 ), Stiidd ( 1891 ), and Thring ( 1891 ). 

Tithing. See IIUNDTjEO. The tithing man in 
England w’as a kiinlof coiislahlo. hi New England 
he was a town-officer, yearly elected to exereisc a 
moral supervision, or to enforce attemlance at 
public worship. 

TithonilS Laornedon, brother of Priam, 

and spouse of Eos, the goddess of JNIorn. The 
story IS that Eos, in asking immortality for her 
spouse, forgot to ask at the same time eternal 
youth, so that in liis ohl ago ho lu;camo completely 
shrunk and decrepit, whereby his ‘cruel iiniuor- 
tality ’ was rendered a burden to him. 

Titian* The life of Titian is the longest in the 
biograi>hics of artists, and it was also one of the 
most productive, as he wmrked copyright imz in u.s. 
quickly and energetically, enjoyed by j. n, uppimott 
almost perfectly regular health, company, 
and produced regularly, except when his lalwurs 
were occasionally interrupted by festivities or by 
travel. The consequence is that the biography of 
Titian is one of the most difficult to write laconi- 
cally, If too much compressed, it would liecome a 
mere list of dates. In this brief notice there must 
be many omissions. It will be divided into three 
parts, treating separately of the artist's life, his 
patrons, and Ins works. 

The Anglicised form of the name is obtained by 
dropping the final o from Titiano, which was the 
artist’s most common signature, though he some- 


iinms wrote Tiziano, occasionally Tieiaiio, and 
rarely Tician. The English form, therefor^, is 
nearer to the most fre<(uent signature than the 
French Titien. Tlie modern Italians have pre- 
fene<l Ti/iano. The iminlor's contemporaries gave 
various forms to his name from uncertainty or 
carelessncsH, i\h for iie-tanee Tuciano. 

Titiano \"e.celJio wjih dt'sceinh d from a respect- 
able but no! wcaltliy /firniiy. I'lip surname 
V(‘ccHif> or Yecelli a]»pcars t() Ijm.vc be»‘n originally 
a Christian name, <bic(‘rIUi, but at the time of 
tliv paintei's biitli ii was llxcd as a siiiniune, ahd 
I'i/iaiio aft<‘rw:iuls luM amc. comnum in the family, 
'riie dat»* f)f tim painter's birth is not tjui(e posi- 
livi‘ly hxed, ex^fpl (bal lie* ynjir is indii'nted by 
liisi wji si.itnUiinit on Angie-l i, 157K that lie wa« 
Ibru an old mall ol riim‘l> di\e. so In' rannol liave 
Ixen bnni later iban 1477, liis birtbjdace was 
closr- tt> easiloiif t'adojr. in a very niountainons 
jegion, and bis f. /ii imit-d altaebment to tlie 
ro!infr\ of bis Idnli is pro\»-d by bis frequent 
\isiis in ii.anii )a bis nnmejons skelehes of its 
.snoeiy. Tili-.ns i'arin'v. (br«;orjo \'eeelli<K vva.s 
a biM\<‘ ofli.a-! who lill<d \[iii<>ns imjsntant idvil 
luneti'iiis 1*1 hi.- moi'.i* jdaro, ainl was greatly 
i {‘six'.tt-d boili fo» -wj ,i,,ni and labnir, lull he was 
a poor g*‘ii I Ionian. >('ni Id.s little son to 

\b'niee af l be of l< n, to !)io Imu^.e of an uncle, 
w !(0 saw that 1 m b;n] a tiiin for air, and sent Jiiiii 
lo a inosaiid-i, ami aflmwaids to tdentile 

lielnni. 'Tbal ]>aij:»or disapprioid of bis pupiTs 
lajddii v', so I be )a<y ( w bo '-reins to bm e enjoyed 
a goo<l deal r<l imlrjimidrijee biv ids yeai>) lirst 
AM.*nt to (^io^anni Jbllini, and aft <'rw'ariis lo 
Ciorgiojie. I’bi-. is esiiirnre that as a qui<*k an<l 
int<dlig(Md linie b(»y and an rdi.-mw ant youth 
'ritinn aetaally ^a\v tin* Uansition from eomjiaia- 
li\ely primifi\e (o advaiirrd ait at the moment 
wlien it Look plane, and tlmt la* adopietl without 
hrsitatii>n for himself what wme tlnm the most 
modern and a<lMim*ed prineipb s. 

The rapidity wiih wliieli Titian ab^orlied all that 
was known at \b ni<‘e about the art of ]>ainling is 
proved by tlie simple faet. tliat be produced a 
masterpii'ce at twenty lbre»', and very soon had 
plenty of ejnplovmeru. b<nh in fresco on public 
eclilioes and in oil. In loll he was painting fresco 
at I’adua, ami in lol(> he nnuh' his tirst visit to 
Ferrara. Tlime are m) (*\'ent‘'’ in his Jib* outside 
of his work till l.?»‘2l, Avhen he hatl a fewer tliat 
jirostraled him anti threatened to become chronic. 
'I'lie date of Titian’s marriage is unknow n, but the 
hirth of his eblest son, l\>in])oiiio, is believed to 
have oeeurred in 1527). All Ave know' is that he 
had a w ife wliose name was Cecilia, lie contrived, 
by iniluence, to obtain ecclesiastical preferment 
for Pomponio tliougb a mere cliild, the work being 
done by a curate. Afterw ards he had two other 
cliihlren, Orazio and Laviuia. Pomponio turned 
out batlly ; Orazio, a painter, survived Titian a few 
months ; and Lavinia married. 1'itian s wife died 
in 1530, to Ins intense grief. In the year billowing 
he went to lives in the lieltls to the north-east of 
Venice, wdiere he had ca large house with a lino 
garden, probably going dow’ii to the water’s edge, 
and a view of the la^’oon. The year 1532 is of 
importance, as Titian liecame acquainted w ith the 
Emperor Charles V., who made him a count pala- 
tine, w’ith other titles, a rank w liicli empoAvered 
him to appoint notaries and judges, ami legiti- 
mise the illegitimate offspring of persons beneath 
baronial rank. lie was also made a Knight of the 
Golden Spur, wdth insignia, and the entric at 
court, and his chihlren Avere all ennobled. In 1536 
be w’^ent Avith the Duke of Mantua to greet Charles 
V. at Asti. In 1543 Titian met Pope Paul III. 
and Charles V. at Busseto, wdiere he was the 
guest of Cardinal Earnese. Tavo years afterwards 
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he visited Rome, where he was welcomed by Paul 
III. I and in 1546 he returned to Venice. His 
vigour at the age of seventy was proved by a 
winter journey across the Alps to Augsburg, 
where he joined the court of Charles V. lie 
returned to the court at Augsburg in 1550, and 
probably followed it to Innsbruck in 1551. In 
1554 the troubles with his son Pomponio reached 
a climax, and Titian asked to substitute a nephew 
for him in the sinecure canonry of Medole. An 
interesting example of the protection of copyright 
is% patent granted in 1566 by the Council of Ten, 
recognising Titian^s copyright in prints from his 
own works. The later part of his life was chiefly 
occupied in working at Venice for Philip 11. of 
Spain. He still retained energy for work, as is 
proved 1^ his undertaking in 1576 a large picture 
for the Franciscans. In the same year he died of 
the plague, at the age of ninety -nine, and w^as 
buried with nmch public honour, and by daylight, 
in the chapel of the Crucified Saviour at Prari, a 
striking exception to the usual practice with 
regard to persons dead of the plague. Titian’s 
son, Orazio, died of the same disease a few months 
later in a hospital. 

Titian was extremely fortunate in his patrons. 
The Venetian government acted generously to- 
wards him, and on the whole with great mdnl- 
gence, considering his negligence and delays. He 
had a great love of pensions, privileges, and sine- 
cures, and was always trying to get them for 
himself or his relations. He was perpetually 
begging, and his access to great people gave him 
excellent opportunities. He was patronised by 
people of the highest rank, including Doges of 
Venice, reigning Dukes of Ferrara and Mantua, 
several cardinals, pritices, kings, Pope Paul III., 
and the great Emperor Charles V. All these per- 
sonages treated Titian witli the greatest kindness 
and consideration, but although a gentleman in 
his manners, and a courtier in nis correspondence, 
he sometimes, by negligence, tested their patience 
very severely. His friendship with Charles V. 
was intimate, and lasted, in spite of distance, until 
the emperor’s death. Titian’s character was not 
comparable in dignity to that of Michaelangelo ; 
it was the nature of a polished self-seeking courtier ; 
but he was an affectionate husband and father, an 
amiable and sociable companion, and a warm 
friend. There is no evidence that Titian had much 
learning — his art would not leave time for that; but 
he had derived a rare and valuable culture from his 
immense experience of the world. 

Titian’s works are so numerous that it is im- 
possible to catalogue them here. He was much in 
request as portrait- pain ter, and painted most of the 

S ’eat people he knew, several oi them repeatedly. 

is religious pictures are numerous and magnifi- 
cent, some of them on a large scale, and like other 
artists of the Renaissance he frequently chose 
mythological subjects. Some of his finest works 
are poetical or allegorical. The supreme rank 
amongst paintei*s is sometimes assignee! to Raphael 
and sometimes to Titian. Raphael’s claim to it 
is in the extreme grace and refinement of his 
mental conceptions and in the beauty of his style 
as a draughtsman ; Titian’s claim is founded more 
essentially on tlie pictorial qualities, and especially 
on the technical excellence of his painting, which 
combines in a most extraordinary degree the 
richest surface with the most magnificent colour. 
These technical qualities were accompanied by 
much grandeur of conception and nobility of style. 
The following is a chronological list of some of 
Titian’s most important works. 

‘ Sacr^ and Profane Love * ( the title ‘ Artless 
and Sated Love’ has been proposed by Messrs 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle), about 1500; the ‘Pesaro 


Altarpiece,’ at Antwerp, about 1503; *Doge Mar- 
cello/at the Vatican, 1508; * Christ of the Tribute- 
money,* Dresden, 1508; ‘The Three Ages,’ Elles- 
mere Collection, 1518; ‘ Noli Me Tangere,’ National 
Gallery, 1518 ; ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne^’ National 
Gallery, 1520 ; ‘ Titian and his Mistress ’ (so called ), 
1513; ‘Altarpiece of St Peter Martyr,’ 1530, des- 
troyed by fire at Venice in 1867; ‘The^Rest in 
Egypt,’ Louvre, 1530 ; ‘ A Summer Storm,* Bucking- 
ham Palace, 1534 ; ‘ The Battle of Cadore,* for the 
council -chamber at Venice, 1537, destroyed by fire 
in 1577 ; ‘ The Farnese Famil}’^ Picture,’ 1545; ‘ The 
Danae of Naples,’ 1545; ‘The Farnese Venus and 
Adonis,’ 1547 ; portraits of Philip of Spain, 1550 ; 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ National Gallery, 1554; 
‘ Martyrdom of St Lawrence,’ Gesuiti, Venice, 
1558; ‘Jupiter and Antiope,’ Louvre, 1561; a 
second ‘ Peter Martyr,’ 1567. 

Titian is well but not extensively represented in 
the National Gallery by five pictures, and in the 
Louvre by twenty-two. Other public collections 
are rich in Titians. At Presden tliere are twelve, 
at Vienna thirty, and at Madrid forty in the 
Museum, with many others at the Escurial. His 
drawings are interesting, especially his numerous 
pen -sketches, executed in a bold and simple hut 
very expressive style of his own. Tliey aflbrd 
strong evidence that his lines, which were intended 
to be vertical, inclined very much to the right. 
In all his finished works he corrected this tendency 
with the plummet. 

Many biographies of Titian have been written, from 
that by Vasari to the French one by Charles Blanc ; but 
although the uiatorials were in reality abundant, they 
were scattered till Crowe and Cavalcaselle brought them 
together for their invaluable work, the Life and I'imes 
of Titian ( London : Murray, 2d ed. 1881 ). Between 
Vasari and Crowe we have a biography by Ridolfi, con- 
densed by Sir A. Hume in an English edition, published 
in 1829. The most important step towards a life of 
Titian was taken by Taddeo Jacobi early in the 19th 
century. As a descendant of the Vecelli family he was 
interested in his ancestors, and collected materials for 
their history, but not having a literary turn he trans- 
ferred tlieiu to Stefano Ticozzi, who published his book 
in 1817. That of Northcote is founded upon it. 

Titicaca^ Lake. See Pert;, Bolivia. 

TltienSf or Tietjens, Teresa, one of the 
greatest of modern opei*atic singers. Slie was born 
at Hamburg, of Hungarian parents, 18th July 1831, 
and made her debut at Altoiia in the character of 
Lucrezia Borgia in 1849, taking at once a very 
high position on the lyric stage ; at Frankfort and 
Vienna she was even more warmly received ; and 
her first appearance in London in 1858 was quite a 
triumph. Among her most famous impereonations 
were Worma, Serniramide, Fidelio, Margarita, and 
Ortrud (in Lohengrin), She visited America in 
1875. The great volume and purity of her voice, 
and her energetic but dignified acting, combined to 
make her an unrivalleu representative of strong 
dramatic parts. She was almost equally admirable 
in oratorio: Sir Julius Benedict wrote St Cecilia 
and other works specially for her. She sang for 
the last time in public in May 1877 in II Trovatore^ 
and died 3d October of the same year. 

Titlark. See Pipit. 

Title-deeds are the evidences of ownership of 
real property. Each owner is supposed to be in 
possession of his own, either by himself or bis 
solicitors ; and the ownership oit the title-deeds 
passes along with that of the lauds themselves, 
^e Reoistration. 

Titles^ designations to which certain persons 
are legally entitled, in consequence of possessing 
particular dignities or offices ; see Address ( Forms 
OF), Precedence, Majesty, Royal Family, 
Duke, Marquis, &c. ; also Courtesy Titles. 
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Though most European countries have their dukes, 
marquises, counts, viscounts, and barons, these 
often differ considerably in rank from tlie seeming! v 
corresponding titles in Britain, and the P^nglish 
rules and p^ractices regarding title are not applicable 
abroad. The complicated system of titles by law, 
and still more by courtesy, which prevails in Eng- 
land is a source of endless perpl(*xity to such 
foreigners as endeavour to make tlieniselvcs ac- 
quainted with British usages. For a title to Orders, 
see Vol. VIJ. p. C30 ; and for tlie subject of titles 

f enerally, see Edward Solly’s Itufc.c of lie reditu nj 
\tles of Honour 1879). ! 

Titmouse. See Tit. 

Titulary one who enioys tin* ban? title of on | 
oflice, without the actual i»oss(*ssiou of tliaioiru-c. j 
Thus, the Englisli kings styled thcnisclsrs kings j 
of France from the tin\e of Henry J V, dewn to | 
1800. Ill English Ecclesiastical l.aw a titular is ; 
a person invested witli a title in \irtue of whicli ; 
he holds a benefice, whether he ]>ci forms its duties | 
or not, hi Seotlainl tlie term was used by laymen I 
invested at the Reformation with eliurcli lands; M‘e • 
TkINDS. Leo XI rr. aitcreil to ‘ titvilar bishops^ the j 
old title of bisiiops in jnuUhns {>^00 Vul. VI. 119). | 


CorintJi for tlie poor Christians of Judac*a. Accord- 
ing to Tit., i. 5 he accompanied the apostle to 
Crete, and was left by liim there. Eccleshistical 
tradition makes Titus ‘ bishop ’ of Crete. For the 
canonical epistle to 1'itus, and works thereon, 
see Timothv (Kpjsu.ks to). 

Tiilisyille. a city of Pennsylvania, on Oil 
Creek, J20 inih'S hy rail S8\V, of Biitfalo. Jt con- 
tains oil wells and rctiiicrics, ami, tJiough it 
pos.sesscs aNo sawmills, ironworks, ils^’pros* 

perity is mainly dependent on the nil-trade. In 
June 189‘2 it snfrere<l much fuvm ;r gr<'at flood. 
Pop. ( 18.:>9 ) 300 ; ( 18.S0) JXHti ; ( 19oO) Si>U. 

Tillinniy a town ami im]>ovlinit oommevcial 
centre of wcstcj ii Sii>eiia, 00 miles S\V. of 'roliolsk, 
on the Tura, mi abluent of the Tobol, iind so of 
the frtisli and obi. t.'i»nnef| cd l»y rail with Perm 
amt the liussiau ^y-tem, it is on sevei-Ml important 
trade rout<M both by laml and w;iter : and larg<» 
‘luaiuitics of leather, carpets, M>a,p. candlc.s, ami 
poticry ari^ rutinnfaei ui ed ;Mid exported thi’oughout 
Siberia, tlie I'ral eounuie'^, the Kiryhiz Steppes, 
Kljokand, llekhma, and rhijia. ft has a large 
seientilir* .and technical m I tool, mol there, is a great 
fair in da,iinar\. IdumtMi <‘ontains an important 


TitllSy the Roman prjenomen but the u>nal 
name for the eleventh of the twadve Ca‘sars, 'Fitiis 
Flavius Sabinus Ves]>asianiis, the chlest son t>f 
Vo.spasian and Flavia l)oniililIa, born at lionie, 
3<)Ui December 40 A.o. He was brought uj> at tln^ 
court of Neror along with Jlritiinnimi.s, and ivirlv 
served witli credit as tribune in (fennany ami 
Britain, and in Jmbea umler his fatluT. On 
Vespasian’s elevation to the throne Titus was left 
to prosecute the Jewish ivar, which In? bronglit to 
a close by the cjqvlure of Jernsalem after a long 
siege (70). Both father and son enjoy lmI a joint 
triumph in 71. About this time Titus rt?ceived tlie 
title of Cicsar, and took a share in the work of 1 
government. ITo gave himself vin to pb‘asuve, and 
his attachment to Rerenice, the (laughter of Herod 
Agrippa I., grievously olTended the Romans. But 
no sooner had Titus assumed the weight of 
undivided power (79) than liis whole character 
became changed. The very first act of his reign 
was to put a stop to all proseculioiis for 
majestas, and to decree heavy punishments against 
informers. He assumed the oHice of IVmtifex 
Maximus in order to keep his hands free from 
blood. He completed the Colosseum and built the 
baths which bear his name, and lavished liis 
beneficence upon the sufferers from the great erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, which overwdioliiied Hercnlaneuni 
and Pompeii (79), and the great three days’ fire 
at Rome, followed by pestilence the year after. 
Titus was now the idol of his subjects, the ‘ love and 
delight of mankind.’ He loved to give, and the 
characteristic stoi*y is told that one night he 
exclaimed ‘ I have lost a day’ when he remembered 
that he had given nothing away that day. But 
unhappily he died suddenly at his patrimonial 
villa in tlio Sabine country (September 13, 81 ), not 
without the suspicion tliat he had been poisoned by 
Ids younger brother Domitian. 

TltllSf one of the companions of the apostle 
Paul, is (apart from the epistle wdtli w'hich his 
name is associated) mentioned only in 2 Cor. and 
Gal. He was a Greek, and remained uncircu in- 
cised after his conversion. He accompanied the 
apostle from Antioch to Jerusalem, wdiero the 
latter took part in the church council held to 
discuss the Christian privileges of Gentiles. He 
was thrice sent to Corinth : on the first occasion, 
from Ephesus, as bearer of a no longer extant 
epistle (2 Cor, ii. 3, 4; vii. 8, 12); afterwards, 
from Macedonia, with the second canonical epistle ; 
and a third time to promote the collection in 
4 83 


fxilo ftvr\v.MV<lii!g ]>i i^on ( books riUjd at SiliKIM A ). 
I’op. ( 19(H») ‘io.JOo. 

Tivi^rlOlU a mimiripal bomiij^b of IVoonsbirc, 
I 1 4 nnh's N. ))>• I’", nf ht;iJHU ]»]<*;)santly on 

j an ♦‘iiiinonco Iwrwoon the <*onfln‘'nf and I.cunan, 

I and got tin' naino 'ir'iifurd-itfn fiorn nvo foi‘d.s 
! upon those iwo )i\(*rs. Taltle sa\ e the gateway 
j itMnains of the rasllo of tla* Ka.rJs (»f l)evoii. built 
j in 1 106, and disniaiuled after iN rapiujcby Fairfax 
! in ItM."). S|- l\‘tcr*.s, a l^M pendieiilar rlmreii of tho 

I b!>lh century, was mostly rebuilt in bSoJ; and 
I other ediliee.s aie tlie towii-hall (1804), late 
VeiH'tian in sty]<*, with a tower 80 feet high, the 
market-house ( IS.80), the inlinnary (IS.VJ), the 
Cn'enway almshouses (1517), W;ildro]»’s alni>- 
lioiises (1579), and the grammar-school (1004 ), 
which was fuumbMl by Petm* Blundell (1520-1001), 
and ba.s an endowment of £1100 a year. Among 
, its scholars have b(*c.i Bi'^liop.s Bull, Hay I 
Conybeare, and Temple. A. Hayward, R. I). 
Blackmore, and Ins lu‘ro, John Ridd. New’ school 
huilding.s in tin* Tudor style Avere (ueeted in 1880 
at a cost of £20,000. Tiverton Ava.s a great seat of 
the woollen trade from l.*>53 till 1700 find after- 
w’ard.s, but lace-making Is now its staple indiistiy, 
the lacc-factory, emj)Ioying 1500 w orkpeojile, hav- 
ing been established in 181(3 by Mr John Heatheoat 
(1783-1861), inventor of the bobbin-net frame. 
Cosway, the painler, and Mrs Cowdey, dramatist, 
Avero natives; Avhilst Lord Palmerston for thirty 
years (18,35-65) represented Tiverton, Avhieh Avas 
chartered by James I., but lost its two nicmhem 
in 1885. Pop. (1851) 11,144; (1871) 10,025; (1901) 
10,382. See w'orks by M. Diimsford (1700), W. 
Harding (2 vols. 1844-47), and F. J. Snell (1893). 

Tivoli, a town of Italy, 18 miles E. of Rome by 
rail and stcaiii-trannvay, on the slope of the Sabine 
hills and the river Teverone (ancient Anio^ Q-v. ). 
Here AAwks for the electric lighting of Rome 
Avere inaugurated in 1892. Under its ancient 
name of Tibut\ it Ava.s the favourite summer-resort 
of the Avealthy Romans ; and it retains many 
monuments of antiquity. In a commanding posi- 
tion above the falls of the Anio rises the so-called 
Sibyl’s temple, circular, and in good preservation ; 
the church of San Giorgio is an ancient temple ; 
there are extensiA’e remains of the Emperor 
Hadrian’s magnificent villa, the villa of Miecenas, 
mausoleums, aqueducts, baths, &c. Near Tivoli 
is the famous Villa d’Este, dating from 1551. The 
name of Tivoli is often used elseAvhere (as in 
Germany) as a synonym for places of entertain- 
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meiit, beer-gardensf Pop. llfiOO. Tibur wa« 
a town before the building of Rome, and belonged 
to the Latin confederation. At a later date 
Maecenas, Scipio, iEmilianiis, the fainona Marius, 
Metellus Nuiniclicns, and Munatius Ptancua had 
their Tiburtine villas. Horace preferred Tibur to 
all other places of resort^ and hatl a country-house 
in the neiglibourliood. 

Tlaxcala, the siaallest state of Mexico, on the 
plateau of Auahui^, nearly surrounded by Puebla, 
and touching Mexico state on the west. In Aztec 
days Tlaxcala was the seat of an independent 
republic, which survived for a time under the protec- 
tion of the Spaniards. Area, 1506 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1900) 172,315. The capital, Tlaxcala, stands 7300 
feet above the sea, and has some manufactures 
of woollens ; poi^ 2715. 

Tlemcen', a town of Algeria, 80 miles SW. 
of Oran, stands on a rock in an undulating 
country, with a delightful climate, and suirounded 
by oliveqdantations and vineyaixls. Pop. (1900) 
2‘V^73, of wlioiri 2016 .are French by birtli or 
naturalisation, ami 3910 Jews. 

Toad ( Bit fo ), a genus of amphibians, tjq)ical of 
the family Bufonida*, represented in Britain by 
two species — the Common Toad ( Bh/o vulgaris) and 
the Natterjack (Bufo calainita). Toads are dis- 
tinguished from frogs by the absence of teeth, by 
the roughness of the skin, by peculiaiities in the 
breastbone, by the shorter hind-legs, and by the 
dilatation of the tranverse processes of the sacral 
vertebrae. 



L Common Toad (Bufo vulgaris ) ; 2. Natterjack 
* (Bufo calamita). 

The conamon toad is a shy, nocturnal animal, 
hiding during tiio day in dark, damp places, crawl- 
ing about at night in search of insects, ^iihs, slugs, 
worms, and the like. Its appearance is familiar — 
a dirty brownish-gray colour, a warty skin, a flat 
head, swollen parotid glands above the ears, bright 
jewel -like eyes with a transverse pupil, slightly 
webbed toes. They are heavier and clumsier than 
frogs, and cannot leap nearly so far. Hardy and 
tenacious of life, they often live for many (even 
forty) years, and can end are prolonged fastings. 
According to Buckland’s experiments, a toad 
ci^ot live for two years without food and air; 
still, though tales of toads disentombed from blocks 
of rock must discredited, there is no doubt that 
they can survive for a long time in very disadvan- 
tag^os conditions. During winter they hiber- 


nate in the mud or in holes. In spring tiiey pair^ 
and the females lay in the water-pook tii^ numer- 
ous ova in gelatinoas stiings J or 4 feet in 
length. The tadpoles are smaller and darker than 
those of frogs, and do not aooorapliBh their trans- 
formation into terrestilal toads until autninn. 
Though toads cannot spit poison, the secretion of 
their skin glands contains a poisonous substance 
(phryninb acrid enough to be felt on liongae or 
eyes, and probably conducive to the safety of the 
toads. Although regarded with disgust by the 
ignorant, the toad is an inoflensivo and useful 
animal, and destroys injurious insects. 

The Natterjacks or Rush Toads are rare in 
Britain, though Gilbert White found them moie 
numerous than common toads in his garden. * It is 
of a light yellowish-brown colour, mouded with a 
dull olive, and there is a bright yellow line running 
down the back. It is found in dry situations. 
It is less timid than the common toad, and its 
eyes arc more prominent, its warts larger, its tad- 
poles smaller, their metamorphoses much shorter.’ 
it has a strong repulsive smell. The gait is more 
like walking or running than the crawling of the 
common toad. 

The geiins Bufo includes over seventy species. 
These are Avidely distributed over most parts of the 
continents, but are most abundant in tropical 
regions. The largest, B, marinus of tropical 
Ameiica, measures 8 inches in length. Some, 
e.g. B, typhoniusy have bony lidges on the bead ; 
some, e.g. B. compavtilis of Mexico, have a shovel- 
like hand modified for digging, A really venom- 
ous toad is found in the Argentine Republic (see 
Hudson’s Natu7'alist in La Plata^ 1892). Among 
the other genera may bo noted the burrowing 
Rhinophrynus of Mexico, the Australian Pseu- 
dophryne, the Cuban Peltaphryne, the Central 
Amencan Cranopsis, which (lifter considerably as 
regards the degi*ee of ossification in the skull. ^ 
Among the ampiiibians Avhich arc more nearly 
related to toads than to frogs are the Honied Toad 
(Ceratophrj’^s), the Tree-frogs (q.v. ; Hylidrc), the 
Fire-bellieu Toad (Bombinator itjnens) common in 
Germany, and the ‘midwife toad’ (Alytes ohstet- 
ricans) of Avestern Europe. See Amphibia, FroO. 

Toadflax (Lmaria), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Scrophularineje, very closely allied 
to Snapdragon (q.v.), from which genus it is dis- 
tinguished chiefly by the spur at £e base of the 
corolla, and the capsule opening by valves or teeth, 
not by pores. The species are herbaceous 
perennials or annuals, natives chiefly of the coMer 
and temperate parts of the Old World, of Avhich 
aliout 150 have been described. Some of them are 
natives of Britain, of which the most common is 
L. imlgariSf a species Avith erect stem 1 to 3 feet 
high, glaucous linear-lanceolate leaves which thickly 
cover the stem, and terminal spikes of yellow 
flowers. It grows in hedges, the borders of com- 
flelds, &c. It iKissesses purgative and diuretic 
properties, and a decoction of it is used as a fly- 
poison ; but it is regaixled as a troublesome we^ 
by farmeiu It lias found its way, probably al 
Avith grain or other grass seeds, into the Unite? 
States. A very remarkable monstrosity is some- 
times seen in this plant, to which the name Feloria 
has been given, the floAver presenting five spurs 
and five usually imperfect stamens. A. Cymba^ 
laria^ the Ivy-leaved Toadflax, or the Mother 
of 'Iliousaiids, a favourite window-plant with 
cottagera in many parts of Biitain, is frequently to 
be seen clothing old garden- walls. 

Toadstool* a name for almost any large 
umbrella-shaped Fungus (q.v.), but as a nue 
understood to refer to a poisonons form as dis- 
tingaished from a Mushroom (q>.). 
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Toilfrt (Late Lat. taaiaf piaee of toaat,* h&m 
tmUm, * scopcdied ' or * parched 1 is the name given 
to bread dried and browned before the ^re. So 
early as the i6Ui century toasted bread formed a 
favoartte addition to English drinks. Back was 
drank with toast, and so was pnneh. The practice 
of drinking healths, jmrtinnlarly that of an enter- 
tainer, m one so natniul, so likely to sirring up 
spontaneously, that it is imposnibJe to say when it 
began. Certain it is, however, that it received an 
artificial develoimient owing to the prevalence of 
convivial habits in tlie 17th t‘entui^\ Then it 
became the fashion to drink not to the health of 
entertainers only, but to that of each guest, <d 
absent friends, and more especially of the. unmarried 
woman wliose attmetions w'ore most generally 
acknowledged. It also bec'ame the ciistom to 
describe a woman whose liealth wtis so drunk as 
herself ‘a toast’ — a cnstoni whimsically I'efenml 
one particular incident in the 7\fffr,r, No. 24 ( 1709). 
Whatever may be the origin of the use of the word 
‘toast’ in this sense, we now apply it not only to 
any person, but to any sentiment mentioned with 
honour before drinking. Both Frcjich {iTuHlermaT^ 
have adopted tlic woiil from u.s. See t^ha!nl>ers*s 
Boo/c of Daya ; Valpy’.s ilisiovjt of Tintsiituj 
( 1881 ) ; and six long ILst.s of tem-sts and sentiments 
in Noiiis and Queries ( 18S8). 

Tobacco. The origin of the ^Yord is nm*(‘rtain, 
but it is generally sup]M)s(‘<l ti# have been dorivt <l 
from tabaeo or tabac^ the West t .juvHghf iny 2 in r s, 
Indian or (^Jaribnameof the insini- i>y n i,}ppinr..n 
ment in wliich the leaves wore Ouriipr.ny. 
smoked by the natives. The plant belongs to tlie 
genus Nicotiana, <»f the order Solanaeea*. The vari- 
ous species are mostly Jierhaceons, ijirely .shrubby, 
generally with large broa<l leave.s, and eovenMl jill 
over with .s?nall clammy hairs. There are said to ))e 
in all about fifty species of tlic ])laril, with many 
' varieties belonging to 

eaeh, but r»f these 
three stand out in im- 
portance a])art from 
the rest. ’I he first of 
them is the Xlcotiana 
tahiteum, or American 
lobaeeo, which fur- 
rjish<*s the hulk of tlie 
tobacco of eommeree. 

It is a handsome plant, 
.standing sometimes (J 
or 7 feet high, with 
large oblong leave..s 
embrace the 
stem at their base, and 
with a pink or rose- 
coloured flower. It is 
now grown in all parts 
of the world, anct the 
commercial American 
tobacco is almost ex- 
clusively of this 
species, although the 
varieties differ so 
widely as sometimes 
to give rise to a doubt 
as to whether they are 
not of different species. 

It includes, amongst 
other lands, the famous Virginian, Kentucky, 
Maryland, and Havana tobaccos. 



Fig. 2. — Syrian Tobncco 
( Xicotiana rastica ). 


(d 



Fig. 1. — American Tobacco 
{Nicotiana tahacum). 


a hardy pinsit, and lipens earlier Ihaa 
U is called green tekaooo, becauae the leaves ia 
iliyjng do not ^itarely change to brow'll. 

The V. pormcti, wfikk f innislieH the fiunoua mild 
^liraz tobacco, 
is a irotive of 
Persia, and ha.«i 
oblong Ktem- 
leaves and a 
white floMw. 

I The N. f ms, 
popular ill the 
; i»nmt« gardens 
of EugJaiul, is 
often a hmg 
straggling plant 
w i t h small 
leaves widely 

separalit^d, hut 
by fw>ritinually 
ni])pinglbe sb'rn 
it riiay be made 
lo ;i»sunie a 
biTsliy fofivi. 

I’lie Ho win- i.s 
wliit^e and d n>opH 
.somcwdiat dui- 
ing the day, but 
towards sunscU/ 
it opens out, bo- 
eoTiies firm, iltuI 
then emits for 
the mnainder of 
tlie evening a 

powerful ami delieiou.s perfume, wliicb is, 
course, quite unlike that ot prepaied tol»aoco. 

History.- It is a matter of eonjectui-e whether 
i the use of tobacco as a narcotic was known in the 
Ka.st before the discovery of America. It is pos.sible 
lliat liic Chinese had long l>een oocustomed to 
smoking it. 'fhe habit, however, did not spread 
to .surrounding countrie.s ; wlitneas on the intro- 
duction of tobacco into Euroiie fi*om America its 
use ra]>idly exteiide<l and soon became very pre- 
valent in Oriental countries. The cuKfcom was in 
full Wee in America w hen that continent >vas first 
discovered by Columbus. Tlie natives of the West 
Indies at tliat time made the tobace^^ into cylin- 
drical rolls wraiqied in maize-leaf. 

Fra Komano i’ane, whom (’oluiiibus had left 
hehitul in Havti, in 1496 wrote Peter Martyr an 
account of tobacco ; but an exact description of 
the plant was fn-sb given in 1525 by Oonzalo Her- 
naiulez de Oviedo, viceroy of San Domingo, who 
also introduced it into Europe, and cultivat-csl it 
os an ornanrental ]>lant in Spain. Its medicinal 
propeTties caused its cultivation to spread to other 
teuropean countries. Jean Nicot, French ambas- 
sador at Lisbon, purchased some seed tliere which 
had just been brought over from Florida, and 
sent some of it liome. In 1561, upon liis return, 
he presentod some of the plants to Catharine de’ 
Medici. Various names were given to the plant 
at this time, but finally it w^as designated ATfeo- 
ftano, and this word, wdiich has been retained 
by botanists, gives rise to Nicotine, the name of 
the characteristic alkaloid of tlie plant. Tlie cus- 
tom of smoking the dried Jeai-es quickly succeeded 
the cultivation, to be followed soon after by tlie 
habit erf 8nuffing-r-l«xuries at first confined to tlie 
wealthy. Theiewith commenced a literacy war- 


The N. ruatica is a smaller plant, aT)out 3 or fare, not yet oid^j in which the vitaperators of 
4 feet in height, with leaves of a more ovate ''"® 

m te.ji j . >11 a TiMVvAn 1/TTi anrl I T.vir.#wiT.r. X I lauaiiAri flekm*AAa 

form which are attached to the stem by stalks, and 


with n, green floiver. It is a native of America, 
but^ is now cnltivated ciiiefly in Europe, Asia, ana 
Africa, and fumisheB the Turkish, Syrian, and 
probably the Latakia tobaccos of commerce. Jt is 


Popes Urban VIII. and Innocent XL issued decrees. 
Buftans of Tuikey made smoking a crime punish- 
able by the ofSBudeie having their pipes thrust 
through their nosea In Biissta the noses of 
BBKik 0 E 8 were ent off. Into England tohaooo was 
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first brought bv iSir John Hawkins in 1565. Prob- 
ably Sir Walter Raleigh had much to do with 
its popularity by encouraging its growth in 1586, 
but lie was not the introducer ; we read in Lobel’s 
Stirpinm Adversaria^ Nova (Lond. 1571) that 
tobacco was at that time successfully cultivated in 
England and Scotland. 

In 1602 a^meared *the first book against its use, 
Work for Chimney Sweepers. In the same year 
came A Defence of Tobacco ; and in 1604 the famous 
Connterhlaste to Tobacco of James I., in which that 
monarch expressed his disapproval of smoking in the 
following terms ; ‘ A custom loathsome to the eye, 
hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous 
to the lungs, and in the black, stinking fume thereof 
nearest re.sembling the horrible Stygian smoke of 
the pit that is bottomless.’ In "1614 the Star- 
chamber imposed a tax on tobacco, and <at about 
this time stipulations began to appear in respect to 
responsible appointments, one of the necessary 
qualifications of a teacher bein" that he should be 
‘no pufTer of tobacco.* All this provetl of little 
or no avail, and plantations sprang up in all parts 
of the country. Under Charles I. denunciations 
continued to issue forth until it was discovered that 
by taxation a considerable addition to the revenue 
of the crown could be re.alised. It was Charles II. 
who forbade the cultivation in England, and placed 
a duty on the imported article. Shakespeare makes 
no reference to the use of tobacco. Ren Jonsoii, 
knowing the prejudice of James I., roundly abused 
the weed in his Metamorphos'd Gypsies ( 1621 ). 

Consumption and Use. — The consumption of 
tobacco at the present time is greater than it ever 
was. Thus the annual consumption per head of 
population in England was 11*7 o/. in 1821, 16*3 oz. 
in 1851, 22*3 oz. in 1881, and 30*2 oz. in 1901, the 
quantity consumed in the latter year being 
78,402,082 lb. for si population of 41,607,552. The 
average for the whole of Europe in 1892 was cal- 
culated at 2J lb. for each inhabitant, which is of 
coui’se 3 oz. per month. Taking the number of 
smokers as 30 per cent, of the whole population — 
a fair proportion, allowing for women, children, 
and non-smokei-s — it will be seen that throughout 
Euro^^e each smoker on the avera<je is responsible 
for 10 oz. of tobacco per inontli, or about 2^ 
oz. per week. In England the quantity is below 
this — IJ oz. per week. A careful German e.stimate 
thus states the annual consumption in the 
various European countries ; Holland, a tritle 
over 7 lb. for each inhabitant; Austria, 3*8 lb.; 
Denmark, 3*7 lb. ; Switzerland, 3*3 lb. ; Belgium, 
3*2 lb. ; Germany, 3 lb. ; Norway, 2*3 lb. ; France, 
2*1 lb. ; Sweden, nearly 2 lb. ; Spain, 1*7 lb. ; Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1 *34 lb. ; Italy, 1 *25 lb. ; and 
Russia, 1*2 lb. In the United States the amount 
is 44 lb. Therefore it follows that each smoker in 
Holland must consume close upon 8 oz. per week, 
and in the United States about 5 oz. In Turkey 
the pipe is omnipre.sent ; in many Asiatic countries 
all classes and both sexes smoke. Until recently a 
large quantity of tobacco used to be disposed of as 
snufT, but the habit of snuffing has decreased very 
rapidly, and ‘ plugging ’ or stuffing the nostrils with 
quids of tobacco has died out altogether. Chewing 
is now practised by Englishmen chiefly as a conse- 

? [uence of restrictions placed upon smoking, as, 
or instance, by sailors at sea and by wo Amen 
during working houra ; it is comparatively common 
in the United States. In the early days of smok- 
ing, when the price of tobacc6 was high, it was usual 
to expel the smoke through the nostrils, as is still 
the custom of some cigarette smokers. 

Cultivation. — Although the tobacco-plant is 
essentially a tropical one, it readily acclimatises 
itself to temperate regions, and the hardier kinds 
can be easily cultiyated in comparatively cold 


climates; but the produce is less yaluable the 
farther north we go, and in some countries, as 
in Germany, tobacco deteriorates if continually 
rown from its own seed. Unquestionably the 
est varieties are those of the tropical countries. 
One of the most remarkable characteristics of the 
plant is its rapacious appetite for mineral constitu- 
ents or what ultimately oecomes the ash ; ttnd it very 
soon drains the soil of all its nourishing food. The 
plant is not over particular as to the quality of the 
mineral constituents, which, nevertheless, mateii- 
ally aflect the q^uality of the leaf. For instance, if 
salt is employed as a fertiliser the plant will take 
uj) enormous quantities of its chlorine — an element 
with which it can do without almost entirely — and 
will be ruined by this as regards its burning pvo- 

f )erties. Then again, a lime soil will produce a 
arge crop, but the general quality will be some- 
what impaired by it. The size of the leaf or the 
fullness of the crop is no guarantee that that 
crop will prq<luce a good tobacco. The best 
kind of soil is an alluvial or a light sandy one 
containing plenty of pota.sh. In America it is 
found that on new land the plant has larger 
stems and fibre.s than on old, the leaves have a 
coarse texture, and the tobacco a strong acrid taste, 
although at the same time the yield is larger. 
Genera.lly speaking, old soil is preferred, not only 
because it produces a sweeter tobacco, but becau.se 
it is more easily prepared. The soil should be 
watched and deficiencies made good. Potash 
should be present in larger quantity than is neces- 
sary for ordinary agriculture, and when deficient 
should be added in the form of sulphate. In 
growing the .small garden plant the ash of smoked 
tobacco may be advantageously used by throwing 
it on the adjacent mould. 

The details of the cultivation vary of necessity 
according to the climate and the country in which 
it is carried on, but the following is a general 
description of what usually takes place. The 
seed-bed, which should be a light friable soil, is 
well broken up to a depth of 1 4 foot some months 
before sowing. A drain is dug round it after the 
style of an asparagus-bed, and a brush heap is 
burned over the ground to kill weeds and supply 
potash. The seed, which is very small (one ounce 
containing about 100,000), is mixed with wood- 
ashes or sand to assist in its even distribution, 
and is sown in America between the middle of 
March and the early part of April. About half 
an ounce of seed is usually required to produce 
plants necessary for an acre. In cold (dimates 
the seeds are sown in hotbetls. When the 
.seed has been sown the bed is covered first with 
a thin layer of manure, then with a sprinkling 
of ashes to keep off ants, and finally with 
cut straw and small branches of trees to protect 
the seedlings from cold. In India protection from 
sun and rain is necessary. The soil is kept moist 
but not wet, and the plants, which appear in about 
a week, require frequent but gentle watering. They 
are thinned out after tw^o or three weeks, and in 
about seven or eight they are transplanted into 
the fields. The field is prepared by several plough- 
ings, and by being ridged or raised into hillocks 
about 2 or 3 feet apart. TheSe ridges or hillocks 
are flattened at the top and the seedlings planted 
in small hollows on tnem, one seedling to each 
hillock, or, in the casp of the ridges, about 3 feet 
apart. If the Aveather is dry the plants should be 
watered night and morning. They rapidly shoot 
up, and are then watched carefully for insects — in 
some parts a flock of turkeys being kept for this 
purpose. When the flower begins to shoot it is 
nipped off, so that it shall not take away from tlie 
leaves an^ of the nutriment of the plant. This 
' topping ’ is not done in Turkey and some eastern 
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countries where small leaves are required, and where hefore manufacture it must he impregnated with 
leaves, buds, and flowers are all used. (jJcnerally more water and steamed, wdien the leaves lupidty 
tlie leaves are classified into tliree sorts — the become flaccid and easily open out. 
strongest nearest the roots, the medium in the , Tn the inanufactine of cigars the leaves, after 
middle of the nhint, and the mild at the top. j being thus treated, are strij»ped of their midribs. 
The number ana the quality of tlie leaves may he smoothed and sor!e«l, the fierfect halMeaves being 
regulated by nipping olT the stem at any desired ' jmt on one si<le to be nse<l as wrappers. One of 
stage of its growth. Thus a plant may be made to | thi^se strips is ent into the slia]>e of a balloon gore, 
yieul eight or ten leaves of a str<jng flavour, a few j and fragments of imperfect h;aves and cuttings, 
more than this of a medium strength, or a still j Known as tlie ‘fillers/ >)cjiig plaeed at one end, 
larger number of a mild kind. After the plant : the strip is wrapped rruind them. Over this is then 
has been iiippe<l ‘ sucke^rs ’ begin to appear, and • woiin<l spirally a huig nanow rf'ctangular slip 
must bo removed as quickly and as eoinpletely as . ealle<I the * wrappe r/ comtmuK'ing at tin* lighting 
possible. This, together with the removal of : end and (iuisliing at the pointed or mouth end. 
Avoriiis, can only he a«lequately performed by a ; TIni eigais are then gauged ami <*ut to length, 
daily examination. Nothing else is now n‘quired j dried and paclo d. t herools difler from cignr*^ onl\ 
to he done until the leaves a.re snflieiently ri]>e for j in the maltev i>i slia])e, lieing open at both ends, 
the Iiarvest, wliicli g(*n<‘rally takes plan* in Angu.’st j g»*m*r:ill\ with one of them mmdi bioadei than the 
or the early part of S(q>t.(mil)er. In somr; a | otlnu-. flood eigjLjs slutiild consist of the saim* 

uniform quality of leases is aimed at by first < nt | lohio-eo thixaighout , but very often the .seductive 
ting a few of them nearest tlie roots, then heiving ! w rnpper < oneeals an infeiitn- end even ha« I material, 
tlie plant eight or ton days for th<*olhi*r leaves to j f'igar>< an* r:uel\' edulteratfd ; Uie inteiior is at 
strengthen, cutting a few more of the lower i>m*s, i wnist m arlv alw;r\s t(diacco of a cJieap kind, 
and so on, until the sUmi is stiippe<!. Anotli'*r ! 'I'he In-r^t Ilii\{uia cigars nil come fijun Cuba; 
plan is to bringdown the whole plant at once l»y biu it a <(m;mon practice to place home-iinulc 
cutting the stem close to t he ground. ' cigais in in;ihui(m foieign boxes, riierriofs come 

In Jndic'i, Ceylon, and some other (*as<ern conn * cln^tly liom the riiili]>pine Islands. Mexican 
tries the lotives are simjdy sun di i<*d and sent into j toba<*co ha*' met ^viLh much fa\'our of recent 
the market, wliile in Kuropc artificial di\ing is ' \e.ti.>n for cigar n)al>ing. 1 he high inij^ort <lnty 
resorteil to in the sha])(* of di > iiig ImiiNos heate«l ' tor cigars ho lo^ton-d the practice of import“ 
generally to a' temperatun* of about 7fi to fin I*', i ing the leaves, on \\ Idch le^s duty is jiaid, and 
In America both natural and a.ililieijil methods are ; manufact uiiiig tlmni in Knglamk The* dilh*iem*e 
adopted, nearly always con joint 1\ . Sometimes ibe ! between the fondgn and Ihitish imule articles is 
leav^es an* bung in sheds till llie spring and th<‘n i easily deieeted, a.nd, as a lule, the hiltin* are iimre 
bulked, Imt more often they are dried in tliediy- . glo-NV, belter made, and more unifonn in their 
ing-honse, after perhaps V»eing paitly snn-dried, uppeaianee than the former. In the l/nited States 
then placed in licajis, covered tivc'r, and left for a j cigju • making is an iniporttuil indusny, and tiie best 
w'oek or two to ferment, with occasional turning ; brands of ‘ domestics ’ biing a giwal price, (’igar- 
t»o prevent e\c(*ssive fermentation and firing. Tin; : smoking in northern P'uroi»e is of re(‘ent origin, | 
leaves are then sr)rte<l, li<*<i into bundles of about a j 'riie first cigai -s}i(>[» in (lermany was o])c*nod in 
dozen, called ‘ hands,’ and pa^tked under pressure j llamhurg in French soldiers brought the 

in barrels or hogsli(*ads. • h.ahii of smoking fioin Spain eailx in the Ifith 

J/rt a -Tobacco may be selected on ■ century, 
account of its colour, its aroma, its body, or its j 'Flic greater ])oi tion of the imported leaves, how- 
drinking power i.e. its power of ab.->orl»ing an ' (‘ver, is lijanufactiucd into ]>ip<* tobacco, of which 
retaining water without becoming too wet, a veuy tliere are two (dasses the raf and the Cff/cor 
useful kind of tobaeeo to some manufacturers in As a rulf% fiir the former clas.s the len a €‘s an* stripi>ed 
past years. Again, it may be chosen as a fiery of the midrib, damped, allowed to ferment a lilt le, 
tobaeeo wliich is used to mix with other kinds and are then placed in a srpiare iron box and 
difficult of burning, while a material like (^hinese nressed into a large cake. The dark-coloured 
tobacco, >vhieh is of a very light yellow colour, liquor which is squeezed out is used as ‘ sauce ’ for 
without body and almost flavourless, is bought a stronger ])rodiict. The cake is then cut in a 
solely for producing variety of colour in mixtures, cutting machine into shreds of the desired fineness. 
I^eaves for cigar-making must be of a good colour Tlie cuttings are gently steamed, pulled, well 
and fair body, imssess a jdeasant aroma to begin mi.xed, and scented if <lesired. S/taff is prepared in 
with, emit an agreeable odour on burning, liave a tliis way from a rather strong variety of leaf. In 
fairly fine texture, a certain amount of toughness, tlie case of Bird's-eye the midribs are not removed, 
the ribs and veins must be small, and finally, they IMiu'us is so called from being prepared from 
must answer the burning test, wliich is tfiat the broken and rejected pieces and siftings, 
leaves should continue to smoulder after tliey have In the second class there are also many kinds, 
once been lighted. such as Carendish^ Negroheady Pigtail, JBogie, &c. 

Tobacco is imported always tightly compressed The strongest kinds of leaf aixj eniployetl in their 
and apparently quite dry and crisp. Sometimes preparation, and generally plenty of sauce is mixed 
it is in the full leaf in bundles tied round by one in. For Cavemiish the leaves are stripped, sauced, 
of its own leaves ; sometimes the midribs have fermented, and are then lahl one upon another and 
been removed — when the material is then known pressed into cakes of the desired size. They are 
as* strips.’ American varieties are exported in these sometimes made into sticks about 9 inches long 
conditions roughly and tightly tracked in hogsheads, and 1 inch thick, which are then laid across each 
The more tender kinds, such os Turkish, Chinese, other eciually and pressed together : this kind is 
and Ceylon, are carefully packed leaf upon leaf, called Negrohead. In the case of twist tobacco 
The names of some of tlie hotter known varieties the stripped fermented leaves are twisted either by 
in the market are those of Virginia, Kentucky, hand or a spinning-wheel after the style of 
Maryland, Big Frederick, Western (leaf and strips), making string. The rope so obtained, if thin, is 
Indiana, See, from America ; Java, Japan, China, known as Pigtail, and if thick, generally as Bogie. 
Inditu and Ceylon from the East ; and Turkish It is wound into balls or reels. All these kinds are 
and German from Europe. Tlie dry-looking im- oiled with sweet-oil, which prevents them from 
])orted article * contains from 10 to 20 per cent, sticking together and from becoming too dry. In 
of water, or on an average about 14 per cent. ; but America mild cakes are impregnated with molasses 
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Imt nt Enghuid the sale of soch tcdMtcm ia ili< 
Cigarettes are uroalfy mode oi the Symn apeeies, 
each as fine-cat Turkiah» Saloniea, &e, ; but 
Anerkan tobacco baa of years heea. lath^ 
extenaiveW ased. 

When tbe British dotj on tohaoco was reduced 
in* 1887 there was ‘a limit placed on the amount of 
water to be allowe«l in the iiianafactared article. 
Tbe maximum amount permitted ia 35 per eeut., 
wbei'eas in cake and twist 45 to 50 per cent, 
used to be of frecment occurrence. The adulterants 
of tobacco are Mgion. All kinds of vegetable 
Bnbstanoes, gums, saccharin, and mineral matters 
have at diifercnt times been detected. Manufac- 
turers in Britain are prohibited, under a penalty 
of £200, not only from using but from having 
in their possession sugar, honev, molasses, treacle, 
leaves, herbs, or plants, powdered wood, weeds, 
ground or unground, roasted grain, chicory, 
lime, sand, umber, ochre, or anything ca[>able of 
being ased to increase the weiglit of tobacco and 
snafT Any water over and above 35 per cent., of 
course, is now an adulterant ; the excise penalty 
in this case being £50 and the forfeiture of the 
tobacco. 

Snuff’ used to bo made from tobacco leaves, but now 
it is prepared almost entirely from the stalks and 
ribs whicn are not used by the tobacco-manufacturer. 
The dry snuffs include the well-kno^v^l Welsh, 
Scotch, and Irish varieties, and are prei>ared by 
finely grinding tiie stalks in a mortar after they have 
been tdlowed to ferment. The chamcteristic odour 
of the Irish and Welsh kinds is obtained by gently 
roasting the stalks previous to grinding. The 
moLst snuffs include most of the preparations with 
fanciful names. These are generally made by grind- 
ing the stalks wet, allowing the fermentation to 
take place after grinding, mixing with various salts 
sanctioned by the excise, scenting and moistening 
to the desired degree. Snuff has been, and is some- 
times now, adulterated to an enormous extent. It 
is no uncoiiimun thing at the present day for the 
tobacco-manufacturer to a<hl the sweepings of lii.s 
whole factory to the parcel of scrap pieces intended 
for the snuff-maker. Besides this, many adulter- 
ants are purposely added, including many kimis of 
v^etable matter, salts, red-lead, chi’oinate of lead, 
and oxide of iron. 

ConstiUients . — Tlie green leaf, and ev^ the bulk 
of the dry imported leaf, contains a large ratio of 
complex organic bodies which retai'd combustion, 
and which, on forcing the burning, give off very 
objectionable odours. It is the processes of curing, 
fermenting, an«l man ufac tilling wliich get rSl 
of or modify these objectionable bodies, and so 
render the material lit for use. Excessive fer- 
mentation has to be avoided, especially with cigar 
tobacco, because it blackens the leaves and pro- 
duces ammonia compounds. Some leaves, especi- 
ally those grown in tropical climates, do not require 
fermentation. The mineral constituents remain 
the same throughout, except in their combination 
with the organic substances, and on burning they 
constitute tlie incombustible residue or ash. The 
ash should be white or grayish white in colour, 
and not excessive in Quantity — generally between 
12 and 20 per cent, of tiie diy leaf ; redness denotes 
iron in tlie soil, and blackness is due to carbon, 
the result of iiii 2 >erfect combustion. Tlie char- 
acteristic constituent, however, ol all tobacco is 
the alkaloid nicotine^ which Varies in quantity from 
about 1 to 9 per cent. The best flavoured Kinds, 
such as Havana and Manilla, contain only about 
2 to 3 per cent., while some of the oonimoner 
varieties of French and German run up to 9 per 
oent. American Virginia and Kentucky average 
about 4 or 5 per cent. It is believed by many that 


the spotted appearance is a g«]^ indiestsim. The 
origin of these spots has given rise to many opinions ; 
but it is now understood that the pale spots are 
formed by the sun’s lieat being concentrated by 
tiunsparent globules on to the leaf and locally 
burning. 

Commerce , — The revenue of Great Britain from 
the import duty on tobacco is close*^ upon 10 
millions sterling, and in 1891 coustitutod lor 
the first time more than half the wlioie revenue 
of the customs department. This is, of course, 
l>ecause it is taxed so enoi*mously out of propor- 
tion to its own value, and so much more heavily 
than the other articles. The duty, wliich was 
raised in 1878 from 3s. 2d. to 3s. 6d., was lowered 
again, with a restriction as to the ultimate 
moisture, in 1887, and the present rates are as 
follows : Unmanufactured, containing 10 jier cent, 
or more riioistuve, 3s. 2d. per lb. ; unmanufac- 
tured, containing less than 10 j>er cent, mois- 
ture, 3s. 6d. i)cr lb. ; cigars, 5s. per lb. ; cai endisli, 
4s. W. per lb. ; otlier manufactured tobacco, 4s. 
per lb. As the }>rice of unmanufactured tobacco 
111 bond varies roughly between 4d. and Is. 
per lb., it will lie seen that the amount paid as 
duty is nearly ten times the actual value of 
the material in the case of the poorer qualities, 
and more than three times in that of the better 
kinds. This disprojMirtionatc tax naturally ofl*ei*s 
a strong temptation for surrepti turns trading or 
Smuggling (q.v.). The authorities keep up a 
rigoroiis supervision to prevent it, and are assisted 
in their work by the stringency of the law, which 
stipulates that no packet l>e allowed to be imported 
of less weight than 80 lb. (except samples), and 
this must not arrive in any vessel of less than 
120 tons burden. Furthermore, the imports are not 
allowed to enter the United Kingdomexce]>t through 
specified ports duly approved by the commissioners. 
Passengei*s entering the United Kingdom from 
abroad may carry 8 o/. of eigai*s or manufactured 
tobacco free of duty, but persons from the Channel 
Islands are allowed only 4 oz. Duty can be paid 
on amounts not exceeding 3 lb. by t>assengei*s irom 
the Continent (unless they are nequent visitors), 
and on any quantity up to 7 lb. if from the West 
Indies and otiier more distant parts. Of unmanu- 
factured tobacco the traveller may pay duty on 
iipy quantity not exceeding 9 lb. If these condi- 
tions are evaded the gowls are always confiscated, 
and usually double or treble duty is chargi^d. 

The actual revenue re«iei|>ts for tobacco for 1901-2 
were £10,567,705, out of a total customs revenue of 
£31,016,869. Tlie tobacco revenue for 19(K)-1 was 
£12,838,578. Tlie imports in 1901 were 84,620,722 
lb. ol unmanufactured tobacco and 7,411,675 lb. of 
man ufac til red and snuff, together worth £4,745,888 ; 
ill 1891, respectively, 59,996,176 lb. and 3,497,408 

111., worth .1^,423,971. The exports in 1901 were 

5. 139. . 391 lb. of unmanufactured and 352^965 of 
iiaiiufactured, together worth £325,367. 

More than two-thirds of tiie unmanufactured 
tobacco comes from the United States, a consider- 
able amount from Gerniwy, and smaller quantities 
from Japan, India, China, and other countries. 
Cigars are chiefly brought frotui the West Indies, 
Philippine Islands, Germany, and of recent years 
Mexico. Tlie country which derives the greatest 
revenue from tobacco is France, where the home- 
grown crops are purchased by the government. 
Then follow in the order named wie United 
Kingdom, Austria-Hungary, Spain, and Italy. 

Physiological Effects , — Tobacoo acts in various 
ways on the system, dependin£[, first, on the 
individual, and secondly, on the tune axid circum- 
stances of its being consumed. It acts most 
frequently as a sedative or a narcotic. In some 
instances it will rouse tlie sluggish mind into 
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acUrity, wkiie iu others it will moderate excessive 
mental excitement. It will often correct the dis- 
agreeable effects of nervousness ; while, on the other 
hand, it %vlll likewise act as a laxative. The most 
noticeable characteristics perhaps are the effects of 
smoku^ on tiie nervous system in such eases as 
those in which it is upset by menial distress or 
anxiety. At the same time it must not l>e for* 
otten that there are persons whose nerves are 
isarranged and quite upset by smoking, lly such 
people *the habit slum hi he tabooed altogether. 
Others arain are only inconvenienced after ati 
excess, wliile there are those who can stand any 
amount. Consequently, if the use of tobacco is 
ever to be governed by a single law, it will l»c Ijy 
that of coinition sense. The ainoniit to lx; eon 
Slimed must be regulated by the individuxl who 
consumes it. Although even excess has never bet;ii 
known to originate a sjx'cilie ilisease, still it 
reduces the system to a low condition, and unlits 
it to fight against ailments brought, on by other 
causes. Until the system is near maturity, IoIxmm o 
should be only lightly indulged in, or avouUxl in 
toto, as it acts prejudicially, even in small doM;*>, 
in early life, ana if used in excess is liable to have* 
a permanent ill etreet. Tbe iniiue<luito efleet^ of 
tobacco poisoning arc very transitory, and thiw 
soon worK ofl’. 

The usual effects of an ovindoso of tnbaeco are 
faintness, nausea, giddiness, gxmeral rela,\atit>n <>f 
the muscular system, loss of ]x>wcr of the limlis, 
cold pei*spiration, ami vomiting. Tn some eases 
there is purging, and in others a sense of sinking or 
depression in the region of tbe lu‘art. Attendant 
on these symptoms are a dilation of tbe ])Upil>, 
dimnessof sight, weak jiulse, and dillicnlt y of ])reatb‘ 
ing. Tn mild cas(\s a little stimulant ami fresh air 
are the best remedies. Soim? of tlu*se disturb- 
ances of the functions are ocetvsionally felt by the 
inveterate smoker, who also is liable to sutler from 
what is known as ‘smoker’s sor<‘ throat.' 'Fbi.s 
makes itself evident by an irritable rotate of tbe 
mucous iiieinbrano at tbe back of the throat, with 
dryness, pnxlncing a tendency to cough and an 
enlarged, soft, sore comliliori of the tonsils, which 
renders it painful to swallow. Tt may exist without 
iletection for a long time ; but if a damp, cohl, 
foggy state of Mie air arises, the throat beeomos 
troublesome and painful, enlargement of the tonsils 
is detected, ami the symptoms become much 
aggravated by any attempt to smoke. Wlieii 
smoking is altogether suspende<l itstxm disaiqx'ars, 
but it IS incurable xvhile the liabit is persisted in, 
although the more troublesome symptoms may be 
temporarily alleviated. 

The conibustion of tobacco in smoking is never 
a complete one. VVJiile there are large quantities 
of carbonic achl and water — the ultimate pro<lucts 
of complete organic combustion — producetl, there 
are also many organic substances which are formeil 
or become released by the heat, and wdiich distil 
over mth the gaseous bodies. It is the condensa- 
tion of these volatile substances in very minute 
particles, in a similar manner to the conilensation 
of steam at the kettle spent, which gives rise to 
the appearance of smoke. The colour of the smoko 
is dependent on the quantity of these substances 
present, and the rapidity with 'which they are 
condensed. Tbe burning of tobacco should be 
free, with a clean ash, \mt not too rapid. If it 
is retarded from any cause, such as the improper 
fermentation of the leaf, or by containing tbe 
wrong initiieral constituents^ then objectionable 
products are obtained which Mssesa both a dis- 
agreeable ^te and odour. Moreover, carbonic 
oxi^ — a distinctly poisonoiia gas— is produced in 
considerable amount. All these substances tend 
to create tho onpleasantneaa so often experienced 


with a bi^ly burning cigar. A large proportion of 
the nicotine is consumed or destrwed in tbe burn- 
ing, tbe ratio dej>ending on tbe freeness or com- 
pleteuess of the eoml^tioii. The bulk of it, 
therefore, is not aljsorbed into the system, as some 
would make out. Indeed, it is impossible for it 
tio be so, as one ordinary cigar coiiiahiB enougb 
nicotine to poison two men. A tenth of a griun 
w'ill kill ii mediuin-feized <b>g, so that a quarter of 
I an outice of mild tobacco w ould coniain sulBciefit 
I Ui poison twenty or thirty of thest* aiiimala 
I The other principal products of tin; burning are 
I ammonia and iLs (x>mpouiids, an empyreumatic 
i oil, and ji dark, bitter, resimnis sub.stiin<je. T'he 
! lirst iiaimxl is very objeotionublc luith to tiiste and 
: smctl if in urulne jiroportion. Tiie last two are 
• very evid<;nt, the former in tlie odour of stale 
lobiicco, anil thi; liLlier in the bitter taste of tlie 
oil itt the stem of a foul )>i])e, a.n<l both largidy 
: irnpregmuo the smoke. These organic siibsiances 
begin to he rleposited dircx'tly they are formed, so 
that some reiiiains in the mouth, ami if the .smoke 
is swailoued or i>a.sseil tlirough the nostrils much 
more Mill he retained and absorbed into the systoin 
- eertainlv an unde^^irahle result. 

It will he tjnile (o blent iliat the least liarmful 
method of smoking is ilie use of a long pipe made 
of an absorbing materi.il, siieh ns clay or iiieer- 
seiijium. After ibis .a short thjx\ then tho cigar 
and cigarette. Tn the i»rogrr*ss of 'smoking a cigar 
the oils, iSire. ])aitly Ix^come condensed in it, and at 
the same time driven fartlier ahnig until llie eml 
lx.*coines nearly saturated with tliem. 'rids end 
pieec is often con.^miied with gr('nt c.'icerness and 
udish, hut it is the most harmful part, ami is liable 
to ])roduce ilyspepsia, esp(?eially >vith an cnqdy 
stomaidi. The spt‘eilically deleteriou.s ellects some 
times due to cigarette-smoking may depend on 
j>oisonoiis substaucc‘S used in preparing tlie cigarette- 
panel's. The he.st time f<»r snioKing is uiU|uestion' 
ably after a meal, anti it shonhl not he imliilged in 
imuiediatelv before t»ne, Tbe liabit of sunir-lakirig 
is perha]>s the least harmful of the varied uses of 
tobaeeo, as the amount consumed iiiu.>t he within 
reastuiahle limit, (.’hewing, on the other hand, is 
doubtle.ss tlie most deleterious. Owing to the 
rH]»i<l growth of cigaret te-sinoking, law.s had been 
' pa.'^seil, up to 1891, in about three-fourtbs of the 
I United States j>roljibitiiig smoking by youths. 

Although on its intn.Khiction into Kurope the 
cultivation of tJie plant was atlvocated on account 
of its medicinal virtues, it is now very little used 
for them. It has been found eflective in s]>asmodic 
cases, but at tbe pre.seut time there is only one 
]>rej>aration in tbe British Pharmacopu?ia — an in- 
lu.siou of tlie le^f in water — and tliis is rarely used. 
Nicotine is an antidote in poisoning by strychnine, 
and vice rersd strychnine will act as an antidote to 
nicotine. An inlusion of toliaccu i.s an excellent 
insect destroyer, and the spraying of the leaves of 
a plant with Vater containing it is very effectual. 
The juice or ‘ sauce * squeezed out of the leaves in 
their preparation for tobacco is occasionally sold 
and used as a sheep- wash. 

English-grown Tobacco , — In consequence of the 
depressed state of agriculture in England, the 
idea of the home-cultivation of tolmcco was started, 
and in 1886 the necessary permission from the 
Inland Revenue aiithoriti^ was obtained, and a 
fair number of trials were made. The results 
were so encouraging that permission with less 
severe restrictions was obtained again for 1887, in 
which year, with an early start, a thoroughly fair 
trial was made. Every grower reported favourably 
on the results of his experiments, and the abili^ 
to grow the plant in Britain was fully establishoa. 
Bat when the authorities wei*e approached with a 
view to enable the cultivation to be commenced 
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in earnest, and as a source of profit to the grower, 
there was not the slightest hope held out that any 
facilities would be granted ; any scheme likely to 
interfere with the machinery responsible for the 
uiinual collection of £9,000,000 could hardly be 
viewed with favour by the officials concerned. 

Had this been foreseen it would hardly have 
been necessary to try experiments to show that 
tobacco could be cultivated in England, since 
history fully demonstrates the fact. From the 
time of its introduction dow!i to nearly the end of 
the 18th century, when it was finally banished, the 
successful cultivation had always more or less been 
carried on. James I. and Charles I., of course, pro- 
hibited it, but without efiect. Charles II., when 
he commenced to derive revenue from the imjjorted 
leaves, imposed so heavy a tax on the home-grown 
article as it was hoped would stop its cultivation. 
Tiie surreptitious growth was continued, in spite of 
all laws to the contrary, riyht down to the reign of 
George III., when it was finally stopped by an act 
passed in 1782. The plantations in Yorkshire 
were then destroyed, ana the planters imprisoned 
and heavily linect — the large sum for those days of 
£30,000 being exacted as penalties. In Ireland 
the treatment was less severe, and tlie culture was 
not fiinally stopped until about the year 1831, when 
it was found to be making too much progress. In 
those days the profit would be more certain and 
the competition from foreign markets not so great 
as now, but against these might be weighed the 
greater technical knowledge of the modern farmer ; 
and the collecting of duty should be easier now 
than it was then. The recent experiments niav be 
held to have proved that in many parts of England 
tobacco might be expected to pro<luce a croj) worth 
£50 an acre, and that there is time in the English 
summers to ripen a fair quality of leaf. What 
was grown never had a fair trial in regard to 
curing. English soil is not all equally suited for 
tobacco-culture ; and the statement that tobacco 
poisons the land merely means th«at it drains it of 
certain constituents which Ccan be supplied again 
n’oper treatment with manures, &c. 
he total quantity of tobacco grown in the 
United States in 1880 was 472,661,159 lb. (of which 
171,120,784 lb. were grown in Kentucky); and in 
1881-90 the average crop ^vas nearly 490,000,000 lb. 
The value of a year’s crop in 1880-90 varied from 
$30,000,000 to $45,000,000. Tlie Inland Revenue 
receipts alone re«ach some $34,000,000. The ex- 
ports of unmanufactured tobacco from the United 
States in 1890 amounted, with stems and trim- 
mings, to 255,647,026 lb., valued at $21,479,556; 
and of manufactured tobacco, including cigars and 
cigarettes, the value in the same year was 
$3,876,045. The total exports in 1897-98 had a 
value of $26,990,000 ; the imports in tlie same year 
of $9,092,000. Prior to 1890 the import duties 
ranged from 40 cents to $2'o0-i-25 per cent, ail 
valorem^ but under the McKinley tariff they range 
from 35 cents to $4 ’50 + 25 per cent, ad valorem 
per lb. 

See works on tobacco and tobacco-growing by Billings 
and by Lock (1886) ; on its history and associations by 
Fairholt (1859; new ed. 1876) and Taylor (1886); 
Reports and other papers published by the American 
government; German works on tobacco-growing and 
manufacturing by Tiedemann (1854), Wagner (5th ed. 
1888), and Becker (2d ed. 1883); Bragge’s Bibliotheca 
Nicotiana (1880); on English and European tobacco- 
culture, see a work by Beide (1887), and papers in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, vols. xxiL 
and xxiii. ; and on the hygienic question, see Hare, The 
Physiological and Pathological Effects of Tobacco ( Phila. 
and Lond. 1886), and Jolly, Etudes Medicates sur le 
Tabae (1866). 

Tobacco-pipes. The oldest tobacco-pipes known 
are those which have been found in the ancient 


grave-mounds of the Mississippi Valley, These 
are in various kinds of stone, some being carved 



Fig. 3. —Mound Pipes : 

o, ‘monitor* pipe; 6, beaver pipe; c., pipe carved in the form 
of a human liead; d, serpent pipe; e, bird pipe; f elephant 
pijjc, (From American Naturulifyt, April 18S2.) 

into the form of human heads and others into the 
shape of various animals, hut the most common 
kind have a plain, more or less conical bowl. 
All have a short, broad, slightly -curved, perforated 
stem, forming «a sort of base for the bowl. Among 
the animals represented arc the heaver, the bear, 
the seal, the frog, and various kinds of birds. But 
the most interesting of all are what are called 
elepliant-pipes ’ ( fig. 3, /*), of which only two appear 
to have been found. Tliese unmistaKably rei)re- 
sent an animal like the elephant, only the tusks 
are wanting. As the remains of the Mastodon 
(q.v.), which, however, had tusks, are found in 
America, the curious question arises, has this 
animal become extinct on that continent since 
the time of the peo])le who carved these pipes? 
This matter has given rise to an animated contro- 
versy among archteologisis in the United States, 
some of whom, apparently without much reason, 
maintain that tiie two pipes found are of doubtful 
authenticity. 

Of modern or comparatively modern American 
pipes, the most interesting are the Calumet (q.v.) 



Fig. 4. — Indian Calumet. 


or pipe of peace, the tomaliawk-pipe (see Toma- 
hawk) or war-i)ipe, and the elaborately and 

f rotesquely carved stone-pipes made by the 
iidians of the North Pacific coast, which at first 
glance do not look like tobacco-pipes at all. The 
pipes of w^ood and whale’s bone made by the 
iStickeen Indians, in the form of boats bearing 
houses, are also very curious. 

Except what were made in earlier times in 
America there are, of course, no tobacco-pipes of 
a date prior to the end of the 16 th century. The 
first common clay -pipes manufactured iu Europe 
were perhaps those of England and Holland. 
Some of them, of small size, are known as Elfin 
Celtic, or fairy pipes. Pipes of baked clay show 
great diversity of shape and ornament. The finest 
kinds of these were made during the later half of 
the 18 th century at Bbvres, Chelsea, Dresden, 
Vienna^ and other famous European porcelaiQ 
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works, many clever artists iiaviug been employed 
in decorating them. Porcelain pipes, but mostly 
of a plain kind, are still largely made in Germany. 
Modern French clay -pipes often display skilful 
inoclelling. Mcerschaum-]>ijtes, many of which are 
exquisitely carved, are made in large numbers in 
Austria, and artilicial meerschaums in miicli greater 
quantities. ‘ Ihiar-root ’ pipes are cut out of the 
wood of the tree heath ( h'n'ca arhon.a ; J^'r. 

Avhich grows in southern i^'raiice and Italy, and are 
manufactured at NurcJiiberg and at 8i (.’laude in 
the cast of France. 

A great variety of oilier matorialH are or have 
been used for tobac.c.o pipt's. Among these may 
be mentioned silver, brass, ami otlier metals, 
ivory, horn, cane, bamboo, and various kinds of 
stone. Equally numerous bavt' Iksu: tin? ways of 
d(?corating tbeir stems and bowls, sneli by 
enamelling, chasing, fiiigraving, r*arving, and in 
laying. The same thing may lu' sjud pipe » :«‘-es 
ami tobac(' 0 ' boxes. In some parts of tin? wen M 
tobacco pouelies are beaut ifnlly eml»roidei ed. The 
Hookah (<pv.) or nargluloli bowls of India <‘iiid 
Persia are oftmi most elabouilely onin.nnmled. 
l^ijies made by tlie K(»okies (Manipur) liaN'‘ re 
servoirs for collecting the t oba(*eo- jnic<', wbicli 
is afterwar<ls put into the mouili. The pipos 
used by the Kirghi/, or at h*asl some of 
them, have three bowls. Sons? singular forms of 
tobacco-pipes are foiiml in nnei\ilised connirio. 
In New Guinea they consist of cap:u‘i<»us liollow 
cylimlers of bamboo, the Iarg(? volnne^ of smoke 
which these contain being drawn into tin* moiilb 
by an aperture at the end. In the Zambe‘>i di, 
trict of East Africa tin' stems ar<? fonin*<l of an 
antelope’s entire horn, from tin' middle of which a. 
vertical ]>ioceof wood rises, ca,nying the howl. I'he 
western Eskitno uses pija's uith n'lnarkably small 
metal bowls, and such pipes, though <Utlereut in 
form, occur also in (^iiina and .la])an. 'I’be largest 
collection (7000) of t(>baee<»-pipcs e^er foiiiHHl 
was tluit made by Mdlliani llragge of Birmingliam 
(lS‘23 84), of which bequinte^l a catalogue, llihUo- 
thcra K h'oiimia (ISSO). Tliis colieeti(ng now dis 
2»ers(;d, included almost t?Nei\>’ known kind of pi]H;, 
os well as varieties of tobacco and snuH' boxes. 

TolKIjU^O, the most southerly of the Leeward 
Islands belonging to Jhilain, lies Td miles SE. 
^f Grenada ami 184 miles >! E, i»f Ti iiiithul, 
is 32 miles long, from i> to 74 broad, and has 
•ail area of 114 sq. m. The island was dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1498, and named by him 
Assumption ; the name of Tobago is supposed to 
have arisen from the free use of tobacco by the 
Caribs when lirst visil,(id by Euro]>eans, It has 
been frequently coiiteste<l between Dutch, Spaniards, 
and French, hut came into British po.ssession in 
1763. The island is volcanic, its surface being 
irregular and i)icturcsqiie, and abounding in coniciil 
hills and spurs, all connected by a ridge running 
through the interior, the greatest elevation of 
which is 1800 feet above the level of the sea. 
From the high ridge descend deep and narrow 
ravines, which terminate in small tuluvial plains. 
Scarborough is its chief town, pleasantly situated 
on the south side, ahd at the base of a conical hill 
rising 425 feet in altitude, crowned by Fort King 
George, now without garrison. Tlie chief exoorts 
are ruin, molasses, cocoa-nuts, and live-stock to 
the amount of from £20,000 to £40,000, The 
imports run from £20,000 to £30,000. Pop. (1880) 
10,324; (1901) 18,751. The island was united with 
the colony of Trinidad in 1889, and has a com- 
missioner appointed by the governor. 

Tobermory# See Mull. 

Tobit# The Book of, one of the most curious 
and interesting of the Old Testament apocrypha. 


tells of Tohit, and Tobias his son. Tobit was a 
pious, upright, and God-fearing Israelite of the 
tribe of Naphtali, who had lieeii carried captive to 
Nineveh by ‘ Eueiiias.sar ’ (Shalmaneser). Among 
his many go<Ml avoi ks was the practice of defying 
the j>rohibition of the Assyrian kings by secretly 
bury mg the bodi<.*s of lus slain fellow-countrviiien. 
lie was at last di.‘5co\ ered, ami deprived of all Ills 
gmnls in c<.>nKe<|uerK*.e. To ad<l to bis misfortune, 
Girougb an aecrident. lluit bt'toll him a*- he slept in 
I lljc ojaui air one he bet-ame blind. In his 

‘ jxnerly ami di^tjes>, l»e lo.solves to send his son 
j 1‘obias to Kbagn* t Uai ) in Media to recover an 
. old ilebt from a friend. Tobias linds a companion 
. for the long jonniev in an nnknowj] \ outb (roally 
. the arcljaiigel Hapbael / Jio on llie journey gives 
liini mneb \aiiiabU‘ informat ion am! a<ivi<‘e. Act- 
ing on tins, lie eatelies a great * lisli ’ in the Tigris, 

’ ami seeur<*s its )ie;u t . livei . arid gall. By me/*uis of 
the br^t Xwo he is able to th-liver from the jtower 
of llcM'vil spiiiL Asimjdens bisloNel\ (‘oiisin Sava, 
tiangbier of ibigmd, at iCebatana, Avlinm be ijiai*ries 
and. aUer reeoMn ing the <hda tor \\ hieii lie bad 
: Iwen le;nU ba(‘k t<^ bis fai herb bouse. An ive<l 

I at borne, In' is aide Asilh tin* gall of the lisb to cure 
I bi.> fafln-ib blilldm^-^.s- ’I'he book close.s witii 
'robiiV p.--a.Im o! thanksgiving, and lelate.s lioAV lie 
' enjoAi‘<l a humbed y*‘avs’ ha]»)>im'>.^ after these 
! event.'-, Toldas al-o h\ ing to see ilie age of 1'27. 
'rin* Jkiok of 'bobit e\i>»> in (JitM'k, l.atiri, S\ riac, 
Aramaie, ami Hebrew. Tlu'i e is Hi t le doubt that 
the (Jiei'k is the cniginab Gftliis llieie arc* two 
ree<‘nsi(>n>. n shorter ami n. longer, tliesliorler being 
, tin* one generally current, and probably the taulier. 

! 'idle longiT oecnis in the Godex Sinaiticus, and 
j lias bcc‘n lUiblislnMl l>y lb*n.-eii (1^70). It is 
; repr(‘seni ed )>y the Lat/ni, Aramaie, ]Jebri;\v, and 
I ]»arlly also )>\ the Syiiac vei'-ion. 'I'ho Hebrew 
j version was pnldishe<l bv M linster as curly as ld42; 

I tiu' .\ramnic was tirsl t'ditod by Nenbam*!* in 1878. 
j If ilu' Greek is the original, the book ean hardly 
j have been written before the 2d century U.C'., and it 
can per baps be most aiij>ropriati‘ly assigned to the 
I })eriod of the Jewish struggles for iinlependenee, 

I wlien, for examjdo, it was the conqdaint of the 
' faithful that their op[)ressor bad cast out many 
! unburifHl (2 Maee. v. 10). Again, if originally 
Avritteu in Greek, it probably laid its origin in 
Egynt. In fact it lias never been Avidely kiioAvn 
in the Syrian Clmrch ; its author's a<'<piainlance 
Avitb the eastern localities be names is suporficial 
and not always accurate ; and It lias been pointed 
out that the ‘ tisli ’ caught in the Tigr is is most 
]>robahly in reality the Egyptian crocodile, of which 
we know from ancient medical Avriters that the 
smoke of its liver used to be regarded us a cure for 
epilepsy, and its gall for leucuma. But those Avho 
trace the story to a Persian origin are also so far 
justified by certain facts. Asirrodcus is manifestly 
the Persian evil spirit Aeshnnt l>aevii, and Ba])hael 
has the attributes of the protecting spirit Qraosha. 
Tlie presence of the dog, too, Anio goes out and 
returns Avith Tobias and liaphael denotes ratlier a 
Pei-sian than a jmre HebreAV source, the Jcavs 
legarding that animal as unclean, Avhile Avith the 
Iranians it is sacred, and the companion of 
^haosha. 

Tlie nature of the additions to Tobit in the larger 
versions ^n be seen by the English reader in Churton’s 
Uneanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures. The book has 
been oominentod on by Fritzsclie ( 1853 ), Reusoh ( 1857 ), 
Bengelmann ( 1857 ), and Gutberlet ( 1877 ). See Schiirer, 
Qesch, d, Jiid. Volkes, vol. ii. (Eng. trans.); and A. 
Neubauer, The Book of Tohit : a Chaldee Text (1877). 
Tobofiffifanlniif# See Sleighs. 

Tobolskt a town of western Siberia, capital 
of a government, stands at the confluence of the 
Irtish and the Tobol, nearly 2090 miles east of St 
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Petersburg. It is well built, with timber houses 
And wide and regular streets, and its positioa cm 
the two great rivers is pietnresque ; but its situa- 
tion, eonsiderably north of the great coiumercial 
highws^^ between Kussia and Siberia, and at a di»- 
tance n'om tlie more nrcKliietive regions of the 
country, is uufavoui'^.ble for tlie devclofiraent of 
Gommerce. P^ 22,130. — For the government^ see 
Russia ; also Sibkria. 

Tobo^SO, £l, a small town (pop. 1904) in the 
Spanish district of La Mancha, 00 miles SE. of 
Toledo, the home of Don Quixote’s peerless Dul- 
cinea del Toboso. 

ToeantinSt an important river of Brazil, rises 
in the state of Goyaz, flows north through tlie 
state of Pard, and finally, after a course of 1500 
miles, widens into the Pard ^-v.), 138 miles from 
the Atlantic. Its principal affluent is the Araguay 
( 1600 miles ), which joins it at the northern extremity 
of Goyaz, and bears along a greater volume of water 
tlian the stream to wliich it is tributary. The 
Tocantins is traveraed by steamers to 400 miles 
from the sea ; and above the line of falls and rapids 
400 miles more is navigable. 

Toccata* See Music, Vol. VIL p. 358. 

TociiiieylllCf Alexis Charles Henri 
Cherel de, was born at Vernenil, in the de|mrt- 
inent of Seiiie-et-Oise, 29th July 1805. His father, 
the head of the ancient family of Tocqueville in 
Normandy, whose wife was a gmnddaughter of 
Malesherbes, narrowly escaped the guillotine, but 
did not emigrate, and, having preserved bis pro- 
perty, reassuuied in 1815 the title of Count. Young 
Tocqueville was called to the bar at Paris in 1825, 
and after a sliort tour in Italy became an assistant 
magistrate at Versailles. In 1831 he accepted a 
government mission to America, to rei>ort on the 
working of the penitentiary system, but the chief 
fruit of wliich was liis great work, De la Dimoevutie 
en AjN^rique ; 15th ed. 1868 ; Eng. ti-ans. 18.35). 
Democracf/y w'hich was the first carefully thought 
out book written in Europe on the subject, made at 
once a great sensation. The accui*acy of the state- 
ments, the skill with which' the matter had been 
digested, and the beauty of tlie style were loudly 
praised by critics. The author was described as 
the coiitinuator of Montesquieu, and the greatest 
political writer of his time. He became successively 
a member of the Academy of Moral Sciences and 
of the French Acaileiiiy. Tlie work is a fair and lucid 
statement from a moderate ]>oiut of view ; but his 
knowledge was hardly sufficient to bear tlie whole 
deductive structure of system which be built on it. 
In 18.35 De Tocqueville visited England, where liis 
work had made him known, and wliere he received 
an enthusiastic welcome from the leaders of tiie 
Whig party. In the same year he inarrie<l Miss 
Mottley, an English woman. He shoi-tly after- 

wards, by a family arrangement, entered into 
possession of Tocqueville. He stood in 1837 as 
candidate for tiie Chamber of Deputies, and was 
defeated ; but two years later \vba retuimed by his 
neighbours, the Norman farniei*s, by an over- 
whelming majority. As a speaker De Tocque- 
ville did not succeed, but he exercised great influ- 
ence on the legislature. Immediately after the 
revolution of 1848 he was the most formidable 
opponent of the Socialists and extreme Republicans, 
and as strenuously opposed Louis Narioieoii. He 
became, however, in 1849 vice-presinent of the 
Assembly, and from .June to Octolier in the same 
year was minister of Foreign Affairs. At this time 
lie vindicated the policy of the expedition to Rome, 
on the ground that it would secure liberal institu- 
tiom to the States of the Church. After the cofip 
he returned to Tocqueville, where he devoted 
himself to agricultural pursuits. He there wrote 


L'andem ei la ( 1856 ; Eng. 

trans. same year ), a work now regarded as defec- 
tive,. not merely in width and depth of knowledge, 
but in bein^ too favourable to the RevolutiotiL Be 
bad also written a work on the reign of Louis XV. 
(1846-50). In June 1858 he broke a blood-vessel,, 
and took up lits abode at Cannes, wliere he 
died, 16th April 1859. Tocqneville’s (Buvree ei 
Correspondance Inidites were published in 2^ vols. 
(1860), by his friend M. de Beaumont^ with a 
biograpliical notice (trans. as Memoirs^ Letters^ 
and liemainSy 1861 ). A collected edition of his 
works ap]>eared at Paris in 9 vols. in 1860-65. 
See his Souvenirs (trans. 1896); a mono^aph by 
Jaqnes (Vienna, 1876); and \\\h ConvtJ'sations and 
CoiTespondeivce with Nassau Senior ( 2 veds. 1872 ). 

Todas* See Neilgherry. 

Toddy» the name given in the East Indies to 
the fermented juice of various palms from which 
Arrack (q.v.) is distilled. It is anplied in Britain 
to a mixture of whisky, sugar, and hot water, which 
forms a popular drink in Scotland. 

Todll1lllter« Isaac, mathematician, w.as boin 
at Hye in 1820, studied at University College, 
London, served some time as a tutor, and so was 
enabled to enter St John’s College, Cambridge, 
whci-e in 1848 he graduated senior wrangler and 
Smith’s prizeman. Elected to a fellowship in his 
college, lie became eventually its principal inathe- 
niatical lecturer, and ere long his handbooks of 
Algebra, Geometry, Conic Sections, Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, and Mechanics made his name 
known, if not always honoured, in every school- 
room in England. ' For more advanced students 
his indefatigable energy and rare faculty of exi>osi- 
tion provided also maaiuals on the Differential and 
the Integral Calculus, Analytical Statics, Plane 
Co-ordinate Geometry, and Analytical Geometry. 
He died 1st March 1884. 

Todleben* Eduard Ivanovttch, Russian 
general, was horn of German descent at Mitau 
in Courland, 20th May 1818. After studying at 
Riga and St Petersburg, he distinguished himself 
as a lieutenant of engineers in the Caucasus, 
and was witli the engineer corps when the Russian 
army entered the Daiiubian Principalities in 185.3. 
His genius as a military engineer was discovered 
before the Russian ai niy crossed the Pruth, on its 
retreat from the Princijiaiities ; and when the 
French and English undertook the siege of Sebas- 
topol, Colonel Todleben was sent to assist in its 
defence. lie arrived in the middle of April, 
and the fortifications were soon placed under his 
direction. The prodigious activity displayed 
by the Russians in making good the damage 
sustained by the heavy fire of the enemy filled the 
allies with astonishnicnt. Every\yhcre massive 
ramparts of earthworks, mounted with formidable 
batteries, rose up as if by magic at each threatened 
loint w'ithin the line of defence. During the 
atter part of the siege he was wounded in the leg. 
For services in the siege he was created a generiu, 
decorated, and made director of the engineer 
department in the war office. In 1865 he visited 
England, and was cordially received. He held no 
veiy important post till disasters began to befall 
the Russian army daring the Turkish war. Todle- 
ben was remeraliercd, and was called to undertake 
the siege of Plevna (q.v.), which, after a brilliant 
defence, he took. He was subseouently made 
commander-in-chiel in Bulgaria, ana at the time 
of his death, Ist July 1884, was governor of 
Odessa. 

He wrote an admirable aoceunt of the defenoe of 
Sebastopol (French od. 1864). Tliere ere Lives Inr Brial- 
mont (Bnissels, 1884) and Krahmer (Berlin, 1888). See 
Xinglake’s and Hamley’s histories of the Crimean War. 
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TotAlllord^ll} A mnnieipal b(MT>ugli on theboi^der 
of Yorlvjsinreftiid jL«iica»hire, prettily situated amont^ 
hille Oft the Calder, 9 miles by E. of Koeluiale* 
18^ NNK of Manchester, and 13 W. of Halifax. 
The classical town-hall was erectwi in 1875, ami in 
front of it is a Ijffonze statne by Foley of John 
Fieldeti, M.P: (1784-1849), the founder hem of 
an enonwoas cotton -mill. Coal abounds in the 
vicinity. Fop. ( 1871 > ‘21,764 ; ( 1901 ) 25,419. 
Tofana* See Poison. 

Toga (from Lat. fe/yo, ‘I cover’), the priucioal , 
outer ^niieiit of the Konuuis, wuh a thick woollen i 
elotliy ori^;xnally worn over a loin-cloth or apron. 
When the tunic was od-opted tiie toi^a became ! 
more bulky and was worn in a looser manner. 1 1 j 
was probably of Etruscan origin, and yet it came j 
to lie considered the distinctive badge of the i 
Konian citizen, whence the Unman peojile are | 
ciilled iogatl or gens togata. Scliolai's an* div ided 
as to its shape, some making it cllijiticui with 
pointed ends, while others de<diue that tl)e ino.^t 
nsual form was a crescent, tlie back of vvhich 
vvas an elliptical curve with a circular seg- 
ment of olotli sewn on to its concave side. ’I’he 
toga of ordinary life was white in colour. The 
tog4t preetexta had a broad juirple border, and wji.> ' 
worn by children ami by tiiccurule magistrates and j 
censors. When tJie young Homan was declared j 
to bo legally of age he assuiiied the ordinary toga, j 
on this account called the toga IVrsoiia in i 

mourning (sordulitii) and persoiLs under impcacie 
merit wore the toga pnLla^ a garment of a d.-iik • 
colour ; w hile those who w ei e seeking ollicti were 
wont to dress themselves out in gannciits which 
had heen made artili<ually hilg,ht by the help i»f 
chalk — hence their name of cuuaiihitu 

Togro^ or ’I'OUOI.ANU, since 18S4 a (Icrmaii f»ro 
tectonite on the JSlave (!oast, east of the British 
iiold Coast, betw'een 0' 30' and V 41' E. long., the 
boundary towards tlie interior being soiiiewduit 
indelinito. Tire area is estimated at 33,000 sij. m., 
and t^io pop. at 2,000;000. Togoland lias Jieen 
pro8[>erons since it was anne.xed by Cennany, 
and its trade has grown satisfactorily. In liK)l 
the imports w'ere valued at 4,72*2,809 marks ami 
the exports at 3,blK),o50 marks. The l•r‘^ enue and 
expenditure iii 1903 were 1,095,500 marks, no 
contribution from the imperial government being 
recpiired. Togo, tlie largest iialive towui (pop. 
8000), is on Lake Togo; Little Poi»o is the 
at|iniuistnjitive capital, and Lome the chief ])ort, 

TotSCy nn old French linear iiiensure, eontaiuing 
6 Freucli feet (0*4 ErigUsli feet). 

a town of Sivas province, Asia Minor, 
70 miles inland from the Black JSoa ; pop. 30,000. 

"Tokay* a small Hungtirian town (p*)p. 5500) on 
the Theiss, 130 miles NE. of Pesth, is known for its 
famous wine, ffrowii on the Hegyaija iSIoitn tains. 
Great care is bestowed on the proper assortment 
of the grapes (which aro never gathered till fully 
ripe), and also on the preparation of the w^ine — of 
wuich some thirty-four sorts are reckoned ; but all 
of these may be grouped into the tw'o classes of 
sweet and dry. The wine is brownish yellow while 
new» changing to a ^*eenish hue as it grows older. 
The ayei'age anniiiu produce of the Tokay vine- 
yards is over 2,000,000 gallons. Tokay wine enjoys 
an immense reputation. The Aasbruch is one of 
the finest kinds, but is surpassed by the Es&encs^ 
regarded by many as the noblest of all wines, made 
from tlie juice that exudes from the grapes by the 
pressure of their own weight. Genuine Tokay is 
obtainable by >vine-mei*chantB only in small quan- 
tity (this is especially the cose with the more valu- 
able sort* ' the sweet or imperial Tokay )* and is 
largely mixed with inferior wines to increase the 
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amount. Large quantities ol ‘ ianiiatlon * Toka^ 
01*0 made by French and Gemiani chemists, and 
sent to all parts of Europe, not exespling Hungary 
itself. 

Token* For token money, see MONicv, Vol. 
VII. p. 270. In Scotland it was usual botli in tlie 
EstabliKhed Church and in s»’ccding clmrches for 
the minister and elders to furnish communicants 
with tokens or small vouchers of brass or pewter, 
serving as passes permitting them to take their 
places at the coninninion table, whereupou the 
tokens were retnrne<l to tln^ oflicutting elders. This 
sy.stinn of metal tokens hiis now heen generally 
super.sodc‘d by cards. 

Toliyo* or 'J'oivKi ( * Fa.slerii (. apilar), is llie 
chief city of the dapanese enqiire. Until 186S, 
when tlio em[»oror reuioved Ids court thither from 
Kyoto, it was kimwn us ^^Hio ( ‘ I’.stuary Gate’). 
Originally tile site of asmall castle, il was chosen by 
Tokngawa Fyeyasu in 1590 as the seal of Ids ]>ow*er, 
and 80,0tH) of Ids warriors sc'tl h^d liere. T'Jje duhn' 
gtfs (territorial lords; wer(3 ivl^o <*ompelJe(l to spend 
si.s. inoiitlis of the year in ^hido. By ie;tson of 
its jH>sitii)n at the immih of the rivers which drain 
^^usashi, the largest of the jdains <if Ja]»an, it is 
well lifte<l to ho a national 0 <nitre. F'hdni it tiapan 
was reduced lo unity under the Tokngawa 
ami tlie emperors, in resuming dLreet power on the 
fall of the Shog unate in ISbH, sought lo cany on 
the tuiditions of ce(itralisati<»n by esiablLshing" the 
lest oral bin government in Y<m1o. The city has 
grailnally hecu enUirging seaward, as it takes pos- 
session of the grow ing ilelta of the river Suniida, 

I on whose south hank it is situated. Tin; lowin* 
j portion of the city, w hich is Hal and intersected by 
I <*a.nal.s, si retches Ixdweeu the two j>arks of bhmo 
. (north) and Shiha (south), famous for their shriiie-s 
! and fis altei'iiato burial-places of the Tokngawa 
i Shoguns. Midwtiy rises tlie castle, the central 
I hnihlings of which were burned in the restoration 
' troubles, now" tin* site of tlie palace ( 1 889), a fine 
. .structure in Japanese style, luniislied d VKtno- 
1 pcrnnt\ and lit with elwtricity. Its double ring 
! of high walls and broad moats is finely pic- 
I turesque. In spring-time the city is gay w'ilh 
plum and cherry bh>s.soms, the river-side avenue 
of Mnkojima, 5 miles long, presenting a iiniquo 
spectacle. The immense inclosurcs (f/as/dAt) 
fonneri\' inhabited by the nobles ami tkeir re- 
tainers are gradually "disappcai ing, and handsome 
modern buildings in brick lor the use of the vari- 
ous government departments are taking their jdace. 
Of the fifteen city divisions (An) the northern, 
Hoiigo anti Kanda, are mostly educational, and 
contain the buildings of the IiiqHii'Lal Univei*sity, 
First Higher Middle School, Higher Normal Stdiool, 
Law School, &c. The student population is aston- 
ishingly huge, and is an eleimnit of danger, os the 
lads are almost wholly without proper iiareiital 
or other controL The seaward districts of Nihon- 
baslii, Kyohashi, and Asakusa are industrial and 
commercial, while the government offices are located 
in Kojiniachi Am. The plain but nicely hnished 
buildings in wldch the first J4wanese [larlianient met 
in 1890 >vere consumed by fire in 1891, but have 
since been rebuilt. Tliere is an anchorage at Shina- 
gawa, the southernmost suburb of the city, but 
Yokohama is the port of entry ( 17 miles oil*). Tlie 
climate of Tokyo is moist and unhealthy in summer, 
but is generally fine and healthy from September 
to the beginning of June. The winter nights are 
cold, and the keen winds of spring sweep the dust 
violently through the streets. The city is subject 
to disastrous fires ; that of April 1892 burneil 4000 
houses in one morning. Tokyo has two railway 
termini 5 miles apart— -Shim boshi, connecting it 
with Yokohama and the south; Ueno, connecting 
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it with Nikko and the north. • A suburban railway 
unites the two systems. JinrikishaSy small two- 
wheeled carria^^es drawn by men, are the chief 
means of conveyance ; but tramcars and buses 
crowd the principal thoroughfares and connect the 
scattered districts. There is a foreign conces- 
sion at Tsukiji, on the south bank of the Siiinida, 
mostly inhabited by missionaries. The foreign 
population of Tokyo is about 800, foreign employees 
and missionaries. Tokyo resembles Paris in the 
overshadowing importance of its place in the national 
life; it is alive witli new schemes and undertakings, 
and almost every phase of modern industrial civilisa- 
tion is to be fountl within its vast area. Pop. ( 1890 ) 
1,376,280; (1899) 1,440,121. See JAPAN. 

Tolaild« John, deistical writer, was born of 
Catholic parents near the village of Tledcastle, 
County Londt>nderry, November 30, 1669. He 
entered the university of Glasgow in 1687, but 
removed to Edinhurgli, where Tie abandoned the 
Roman Catholic faith and took his M.A. in 1690. 
At Leyden, where he sjient two years, he studied 
theology under Spanheim. lie resided for some 
time at Oxford, and in the Bodleian collected the 
materials of more than one of his later publications. 
In Christ inn it If not Mt/stcrious (1696) lie expressly 
claimed to accept all tlie essentials of Christianity, 
but maintained that the value of religion could not 
lie in any unintelligible element, and that no part 
of the truth could be contrary to reason. lie 
chose his title with evident reference to Locke's 
Reasonableness of Christianitif (1695), and pro- 
fessed to have at heart the defence of revelation 
against deists and atheists. Bub the tendency of 
the work was obvious ; it created a great sensa- 
tion in the theological 'world, and led to several 
replies ( by Payne and Stillingneot amongst others). 
Prosecuted in Mitldlesex, Toland returned to Ire- 
land, where his book was burned publicly by the 
common hangman, and Toland lied to Lontlon. In 
Amynior (1699) and other works he fairly raised 
the question as to the comparative evidence for 
the canonical and apocryphal .scriptures, with jiro- 
fessed candour but unmistakably mischievous in- 
tent. A ])am])hlet entitled Anglia Libera^ on the 
succession of the House of Brunswick, led to his 
being received with favour by the Princess Sophia 
when he was secretary to the ambassador at the 
court of Hanover; anil from 1707 to 1710 he lived 
in various continental towns. His after life was 
that of a litcraiy adventurer, and forms one of 
the most painful cha])ter.s in D'Israeli's Calamities 
of Authors, In Nazarenns (1720) he insisted, 
somewhat on the lines develojied by Seniler 
and the Tubingen school, that there were two 
distinctly opposed parties in the early Christian 
church — one Judaistic (which he identified with 
the Ebioriites) and one Pauline or liberal. His 
Pantheisticon was an offensive parody of the 
Anglican liturgy. He resided from the year 1718 
at Putney, where he died, March 11, 1722. 

Besides the works named, and various defences, 
apoloeics, and pamphlets, he wrote a life of Milton 
( 1698 ) ; an Account of Prussia and Hanover ( 1705 ) ; 
AdeiHdeemon (1709); Origines JudaiccB (1709), See 
the books cited under the heading Delsm in this work ; 
and for To^nd’s partial anticipation of Sender and Baur, 
Me an article in the Theological Review^ 1^7. There 
is a life by Des Maizeaux prefixed to two vols, of Toland's 
posthumous works (1747, including a Hitttm’y of the 
JDruids), and a monograph by Bcrthold, John Toland 
und der Monistnus der Gegenwart (Heidelb. 1876). 

ToledOf a famous city of Spain, capital of a 
province, and long t\\e capital of the whole country, 
stands on the north hank of the Tagu«, hy w\uch it 
U encompassed on three sides, 40 miles oi 

Madiid by rail. It is situated on a number of 
lulls, 2400 feet above sea-level ; and the climate. 


excessively hot in summer, is bitterly cold in 
winter. Tlie Tagus, surrounding the city on the 
east, south, and west, and flowing between higli 
and rocky banks, leaves only one approach on the 
land side, which is defended by an inner and an 
outer wall, the former built by the Gothic king 
Wamba in the 7th century, the latter by Alfonso 
VI. in 1109, and both remarkable for the number 
and beauty of their towens and gates. Seen from 
a distance the city has a most imposing appear- 
ance ; within it is gloomy, silent, inert, and its 
narrow streets are irregular, ill-paved, and steep. 
In the middle of the city rises the lofty, ma.ssivo 
cathedral, surrounded by numerous churches and 
convents, mostly deserted. The cathedral, built 
in 1227-1493, on the site of a former mo.sque (conse- 
crjited to Cliristian uses in 1086, but nulled down 
to make way for the new church), is a large oblong 
edifice with semicircular apse, and belongs to the 
simplest, noblest style of Spanish-Gothic, with a few 
Liuches of the florid Gothic, classical, and Saracenic 
styles. The interior is more impressive than the 
exterior, which is blocked by other buildings on all 
sides save one. It was ransacked and pluiulered in 
1621 and 1808, but it still contains some admirable 
stained glass, and the choir is a perfect museum of 
sculpture. The cathedral is 404 feet long and 204 
feet >vide, and has five naves ; the lower is 329 feet 
* high. Connected with the cathedral are an extra- 
ordinary number of cbapels, of great interest, alike 
from their architectural beauty, their decorations, 
and their historical associations. The great square 
or Zocodover, thoroughly Moorish in its archi- 
tectural character, is a fashionable ju-omenade, and 
was long the site on which lieretics were burned 
and bulT-fights took place. Moorish aichitecture 
is conspicuous in some churches, and in two gate- 
ways. The Alcazar or old palace, the fortress 
commanded by the Cid, rebuilt as a palace in Die 
time of Charles V. and subsequently, occunied Die 
liigbesb part of the city, but was burned down in 
1887. The buildings of Dio town include a theo- 
logical seminary, one or two old palaces, hospitals, 
what was once a great monastery, town-hall, &c. 
There are manufactures of church ornaments and 
ve.stmonts in gold, silver, and silk, and confec- 
tions. TJie be.st Spanisli is said to be spoken here. 
Toledan sword -blades, famous since old Roman 
times, are still made, but outside Die city. Pop. 
(1897)2.3,470. 

Toledo, the Tolctiim of the Romans, is of very 
early origin. It was the capital of the Goths dur- 
ing their dominion ; in 714 it fell into the posse- 
sion of the Moors, who retained it till 1085, when 
it was pernianciiDy annexed to Die crown of Castile 
as capital. In tlie days of its highest prosperity it 
is said to have contained 200,000 inhabitants. It 
was Die lieadquartei*s of Die Inquisition. The 
university, founded in 1498, is long since extinct. 
The whole place has now a dilapidated and broken- 
down appearance. For the area and pop. of the 
province, see Spain, Vol. IX. p. 598. 

ToledOf capital of Lucas county, Ohio, on the 
Maumee River, 8 miles from the western extremity 
of Lake Ene (to which a channel 17 feet deep has 
been dredged ), and 92 by rail W. of Cleveland. It 
has a fine liarbour, is on the Miami and Erie Canal, 
and is connected with all parts of the country by 
thirteen railways. Besides an immense union 
depot, it lias grain elevators bolding 5,000,000 
bushels, and a great trade is done in flour and 
grain, as Avell as lumber, live-stock, hides, wool, 
iron, cotton, and tobacco. There are great wagon- 
works, foundnes, manufactories of boilers, pumpSt 
engines, fanning implements, and furniture, and 
boat-yards and bridge-works. Toledo was settled 
in 1832, and incorporated in 1836. Pop, (18801 
50,137; (1890) 81,4^1; (1900) 131.822. ^ ' V 
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Toledoth Jeshu (HeU, ‘tho generations of pendents, on tlie other hand, had learned the lesson 


rew purnorting 
lediievttl series 


to be a liistory of Jesus; really a niediieval series 
of clumsy, fragmentary, ribald fictions and bur- 
lesques. There are two recensions, of tnie of wliich 
Wagenseil published a Latin translation in 1081. 
This one may probably contain an ancient element ; 
the othei; which Iluhlrich translated into Latin in 
1705, is not older than the 14th or 15th century. 

See Baring-Oould, The Lout and ITontilc Gonyteh ( 1S74) ; 
Notea and Queries, Gth series, vol. xi. ( 1885) p. 212. 

Tolciltin 09 an episcopal city of Central Ilaly, 
10 miles SW. of Macerata. Pop. 4SS«. 

Toleration is the liberty conceded, especially 
where a particular form of religion is establislied 
by law, to those of other nMigious luditds to 
publicly teach and defeml tlieir theological and 
ecch}siastlcal opinions, and to worship whom and 
how they please, or not at all. Ihil no ])eriuissio!i 
is thereljy given to violate tho rights of others, 
or to infringe laws desiginMl for the protection of 
decency, morality, and gof)d order, or for the secu- 
rity of the governing ])ower. In llritain there are 
still in force certain statutes iiup<ising penalties on 
opinions and practices, once reganled as criminal 
because of tln'ii* oUensiNeness to C.Tod, sindi as 
Blasphemy (q.v.); but tliese laws are seldom 
executed now, the opinion having h»‘<*ome ]U‘o- 
valent that, exce])t wlien the rcligioiis fe«*liiigs of 
the public are so wantonly ouir;ig<?d as to make 
the perpetrator a nnisaiice, llieoh^gical error is 
best opposed by refuting it, and t hat when those, 
accused of Heresy (q.v.) are men of piety an<l 
earnest conviction any degree of seveu ity t of 

extirpation tends rather to diHuso tlian to suppress 
their tenets. Tlie right of private judgjiient in 
matter.^ of faith and worship is now more gemu*- 
ally recognised in practice than it used to he, 
though even yet many resent the, exereise hv their 
neighbours wlio difler from them of tlic freedom 
which they claim for themselves. In a church 
I claiming infallibility, and believing that salvation 
I is unattainable beyond her pah', it is not only 
consistent, but to her more earnest members must 
seem a duty, to prevent by force the .s])iead of 
what is accounte<t a fatal liejosy ; and, in fact, 
toleration has never been either proh'ssed or prac- 
tised by the Clnirch of Rome. The llefoi iners, as a 
whole, while claiming freedom for themselves, by 
no means accepted the principle of tolerating what 
they regarded as pernicious doctrines ; a notable case 
to the contrary is Calvin’s treatment of Servetns 
(q.v.). The peace of Westphalia (1G48), which 
closed the fearful Thirty Years’ War, secured a re- 
ligious and civil freedom in Germany for (Catholics, 
Lutherans, and Calvinists, but for no othera. Even 
the English Puritans, though long oppressed them- 
selves, were so blind to the right of others to dilfer 
from them that in their own ])rief day of power 
they eagerly rej)udiated, by word and deed, as a 
monstrous and impious error, the princii»le of a 
universal toleration. In the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines (1643-46) the Presbyterian members 
fought successfully against the proposal of the 
Independents that all sects should alike l>e toler- 
ated. ‘ We hope,’ ^rote Baillic to his Presbyterian 
friends in Scotland, *that God will assist us to 
demonstrate the wickedness of such a toleration.’ 
George Gillespie’s view was similar. We accord- 
ingly find in tlie 23d chiu>ter of the IVestmtmtcr 
Confession an assertion ol the duty of the magis- 
trate to promote the true religion, and to restrain 
and punish heterodoxy— a principle which, soon 
after the Restoration, was found to work very 
iDooDveniently for the Pi-esbyterians themselves, 
/Ae tttflfgistrate being then one who differed from I 
them JW to what the true religion was. The hide- I 


of toleration in Ilollainl — that nursery of liberty in 
modern Europe- -whither they had fled from oppres- 
sion in the reign of Janies 1. It is, however, a 
mistake to suppose that they were the first to 
understand ana practise the ininciplos of religious 
frceilom, for in the IGlh century Zwiiigli and some 
of the Hungarian reformers <iis(daimed, by word 
and action alike, the rmtioii that any man is entitled 
lo assume, in his dealings witli olhers, that Ids own 
interpretations of S<‘ript.ure are l-vne, and those of 
other men, if dilTeront, false ami <‘ulpahle. 

I’he English sectaries wljo fiHindej the American 
co!oni(‘s, He(‘i]ig from religions inltderanci*, brought 
I with them no k-u-ger toleration for otln-is. In most 
; New England states dissent nas punished as heresy, 

: (liough ivoger W illiains insislfd (hat ‘ to punisli a 
I man for any matter of ins eonstderiee is porset^u- 
tion.’ Ill iVrmsyi Vania no man could liold olliee 
who «lid nov, a.eknow the deity of Clirisi ; an«l 

in Maryla.nd Chia-ktns we*re lined and variously 
i punished frtnn 105!) onwards. 'J’o the keen disens- 
1 sions in Holland and hingland <inring tin? century 
j which Ibllowf'd the Resloration ; To the moderation 
j or indiiVerenee w liieh eharaelensed the Protestant 
j ehurehe- a bundled \ ea,rs ago ; to the ever increas- 
j ing nnmher and j»owor of dissenteu's ; to the enor- 
j mons impnlse gi\'Oi to tin', notion of j»ersonal rights 
j by the hreneli Ro\nlnli*.n; a,nd to that wider 
j mental cult nit* v. hic:h miahles men to see that 
j iliversiiy of mental gifts and a,efjniremonts natur- 
I ally leads to iliversily of opiiii<»ii, if is that we 
! must ascribe the tohu’ant s[)irit now generally 
j diflnsed, e^pcrlany in England and the Uuil<‘d 
j State>. Xol only is the rt(//it of liee thought and 
i discussion now geiM*raIly reeogniscal, hut its nevrs- 
I .svY// to the well-lieing of mankind is fisserte<l by 
i eminent thinkers. And in most civilised countries, 
i though eliurclms ma\ he limited in tljeir privileges, 

I private free<loin is aeconh'd to all leligious belief : 
j Russia is of groat Cliristian naiious the mo^t 
j iuloleraut. 

j See Jeremy 'raylor’s Lihertu o f Prophf ajinKj ; Milton’s 
I AreoinVhtua, his Ttraft.sv of CU'il Ponrr in Nccictii- 
; asticdl i’anms, and his treatise Of True Jirfiaion, 

Schism, To/erafion, d'C. ; John Owen’s Induhjtncc and 
Tolcrafio7i ConHidcrrd ; Barclay’s Apofoatf for the 
Qmik'ers ; Ji tters Concern i nr/ l^oh raf ion ; Paley’a 

Moral PhUomyho ; {Syihicy Smitli’s LOtcr to the Electors 
on the Catholic Question ; Martineau’s Rationale of JRc- 
liijious Enquiro ; Guizot’s Jfistori/ of Cirilisation in 
Europe; Buckle’s Hist'Op of Civilisation ; Mill On 
Liberty ; L^^cky, Rise of Rationalism and History of 
European Morals; Bancroft, History of the United 
States ; tho church histories ; and in this work the articles 
Gatholio Emaxcipatiox, Jkws, Pkiisecutiox, works 
cited at Friends, &c. ; also yinxEY (Algernon). 

The Act of ToLKRAxroN was an act paft.‘?e<l 
after tlie English Revolution of 1689, with the 
hearty support of William HI. It repealed the 
persecuting acta of Charles 11. ’s reign against 
conventicles, &C., and practically gave rtdigioua 
toleration to Protestant dissente’m and Quakers, 
but expressly excluded Kouian Catholics or anti- 
Trinitarians. 

Toll, an old English word used for tax or tribute 
(‘to whom tol tol Wyclif’s Bible, Rom. xiii. 7), 
especially for long (like the German Zo/f) applied 
to customs duties, but ultimately almost xvholly 
restricted to money paid for the maintenance of 
roads by pei*sons using them, and collected from 
travellers dby collectors at toll-gates or toll-bars. 
Road -tolls were gi*anted by Edward HI., and the 
turnpike soon spread itself over all England, super- 
seding *statute-ia\>ouT* in Scotland in 171W. ihe 
Rebecca Riots (q.v,) of 1843 y ei'o hut ono , 

of the unpopularity of the impost; but in 1871 i 
there wei*o in most parts of the country toll- houses j 
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everv six or ei^t inilesy and about 6000 peraons 
employed as toll-collectors (aot including their 
Emilies). A board affixed to the toll-house in- 
dicated the varying rates of dues exacted tor an 
ass, a score of sheep, a riding horse, a cart, a one- 
horse as, a carriage .drawn by two horsies, 
Ireland ni*st threw oiT tins torai ci the burden, an 
act of 1657 abolishing the last in the island. In 
England twenty -seven toll-baae near London were 
abolished, and eighty-one on the ncu'tli side of 
London in 1864, sixty-one on the south side in 1865. 
Othera followed (in Sootland, in 1883, under the 
Koads and Biidges Act, 1878), but it was not till 
1889 that the system in Great Britain was hnally 
superseded by the mode of management now in 
force, for which see Roads. Bridge-tolls were all 
alK>lished in London in 1878-79, but they still sur- 
vive in some places, and pier- to! Is are common. 

TolIensL Hendrik, a Dutch poet. See 
Holland, Vol. V. p. 745. 

Tolosa* a town in the northern Spanish pro- 
vince of Guipozcoa, 16 miles S. of the seaport 
of San Sebastian by rail. Pop. 7239 . — Toloaa is 
also tlie ancient name of Toulouse. 

Tolstoi* or Tolstoy, a noble Russian family, 
several of whose members have become eminent 
in diplomacy, war, and literature. Count Peter 
(1645-1729) was long a trusted agent of Peter the 
Great; Count Peter Alexandrovitch (1761-1844), 
one of Suvorof ’a generals, was under Nicholas I. 
head of a government department ; Count Alexei 
Constantinovitch (1818-75) was one of the fore- 
most of nioilcrn Russian draniatUts, a lyrical poet 
and novelist (his lilstorical novel. Prince Serebrenni, 
was translated into English in 1874); Count 
Dinitiy Andreiovitch (1823-89), reactionary minis- 
ter of E<lucation, was a champion of Russian 
orthodoxy and the Russifier of the Poles, whose 
Romanistn in Rnuftia was translated in 1874. But 
far better known outside of Russia is 

Count Leo Nikolaievitcii, poet, novelist, 
social reformer, and religious mystic, lK>rn 28th 
August (o.s.) 1828, at Ydsnaya Polhliia in the 
government of Tula. He was e<lucated privately 
at Moscow, and on the family estate till 1843-46, 
when ho studied at Kazan University; in 1851 
he joined the army of the Caucasus on the Terek, 
was attached to the staff of Prince Gortschakoff in 
Turkey in the firat stage of the Crimean war, and 
was at the storming of Sebastopol by the allies in 
1855. He now retiretl from the army, and, already 
famous as a poet and novelist, spent a short time 
in the most Wlliant literary and social circles of 
St Petersburg. Ho then travelled in Germany and 
Italy; in 1862 he married, and since then has 
lived on his estates near Moscow amongst the 
peasantry. 

It was during his residence in the Caucasus that 
he wrote Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth, Memoirs 
of Prince NeJdiidoff, and The CossaeJes, After the 
Crimean war he wrote three sketches of Sebas- 
topol ; during his foreign sojourn, The Snow Storm^ 
and the Two Hussars ; next came FamilyHajyai- 
ness. The Three Deaths, and Polikushka. The firet 
of his two great works, War and Peace (1865-68), 
gives a marvellously vivid picture of the Nanoleonic 
campaigns against Russia and the national defence ; 
like many Russian novels, it is devoid of a iwular 
novel istic plot, and is a kind of chronicle of two 
families and their friends, showing how their fates 
and characters were moulded by the events of that 
terrible time. The other great work, Anna 
Karenina (1875-78), is a mel^choly tale of an 
ill-fated marriage, in which the inability to recog- 
nise the prosaic responsilnlities of life leads to the 
suicide of the unhappy wife. It is, as Mr Arnold 
said, less a work ox art than a piece of life ; but 


wlmt it loses in art it gains ia reality. * There is 
an abundant and adraiiable exhibition of know- 
ledge of human nature, penetrating insight, fear- 
less sinoerity, wit, sarcasm, eloquence, stjjide.’ 

Soon after this he intiaiated to the consternation 
of his friends that he had hnally resolved to re- 
nounce the career of poet and artist to devote 
himself to stud^dng tl)e piessing probleipsef life, 

, remedying its grievances, and becoming the ‘ friend 
of the unfrii^ed poor. ’ Since that time he 
has not ceased to wnte, nov even to write novel^ 
but all his work is written with directly didactic 
aim. Ivan Ilyitch, What Peo^e Live by. Where 
Love is there God is also. Two Pilgrims, The 
Dominion of Darkness, The Christianity of Christ, 
What I Believe, and Zj/e— all insist on a mode of 
thought and ideal of life in which revolurionaiy 
discontent and religions confidence, Puritanism 
and Quietism, hyper- Christian self-devotion and 
an almost Buddhist resignation, deep insight and 
morbid asceticism are strangely combined and 
commended by the author’s literary power, trans- 
parent sincerity, and self-denying tenderness for 
all the weary, heavy-laden, and oppressed.^ True 
religion (not dogmatic orthodoxy) is for him the 
most valuable element in life, and, though rare in 
the cultivated, is common if not ineradi^s^le in the 
working poor, in the people. His conception of 
Christ’s CJliristianity is summed up in six canons : 
Do not war; do not judge; do not commit forni- 
cation ; do not swear ; do not give %vay to Mger ; 
do not oppose with force the evil-doer — ^this last 
carried to the point of not inteifering by force to 
prevent a murder. The Kreutzer So7iata (1890) 
finds the trail of tiie serpent — carnal passion and 
baseness — not merely in most existing social con- 
ditions, but in ai*t as now practised, and even in 
what for others are the sanctities of family life. 
Turgenief and Tolstoi, with many points of sym- 
pathy, never couhl agree, and had more than once a 
bitter quarrel ; but on his deathlwd Turgenief sent 
a loving message to ‘Leo Nikolaievitcii’ beseech- 
ing him to return to literature. Tolstoi would 
have wholly dispossessed himself of his property to 
live as a peasant ; but his wife refused to see her 
children exposed to hardship, and Tolstoi made over 
his estates to her and them. Of his family, only 
two daughters (out of eight children) sympathise 
with him. He lives as poorly as a peasant, labours 
at mowing or sawing wood for any neighbour Avho 
asks him, and in his wife’s house Jives as a guest. 
In time of famine he is indefatigably self-denying 
in ministering to the sufferciw. Recent works arc 
Ihe Kingdom of God is Within You (1893), Master 
and Man ( 1894 ), Patriotism and Christianity ( 1896), 
What is Art? (1898), and Resurrection ( 1900) — the 
latter (for which he was excommunicated) pub- 
lished simultaneously in Russian, German, French, 
and English newspapers. The keynote of his re- 
volutionary doctrine of art is, that only that art is 
good which moves the n)a8ses, and to good ends ; 
what is written for the select can only be bad art. 

See Mattliew Arnold, Essays in CrUicism (2d seiiet, 
181^) ; De Le Roman Rnsse ( 1888 ) ; C. E. Turner, 

Count Tolstoi (1888); Loewenfeld, Zee Tolstoi (Berlin, 
1892) ; CL A. Belirs, Recollections of Tolstoy ( trana 1893) ; 
G. H. Perris, Zeo Tolstoi, the Qrwsd Mujik (1898). 
Toltecs* See Mexico. 

Tolu* See Balsam. 

Toluol* or Toluene, another name ienr Metbyl 
Benzene (see Aromatic Sebibs, Benzsne)[* a 
eolonriess liqnid with the odour of benxene, 
which diesolves eulphnr, iodine, and many resins. 
It is obtained from the dry dietiliatien of toln 
or other resin, by the action of potosh on bensyUi 
alcohol, by heating toluio acid with lime* end as a 
coal-tar product. From It Saoehaxim (q.v.) nui^ 
be obtained. Tolaidin is a derivative of TokinL 
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ToinahAWkf a war-hatcliet of th« North 
American Indiana The eai'ly ones \rei*e made of 
stone or of deerhom put thitmgli a handle of 
or fastened to the handle sinews or cords t>f 
skin ; £ait)pean traders supulied lialdiets of steel 
The blunt side of tiie heacl was soiiielitnes rufi^e 
hollow, for a tobacco-pipe, a handle of ash, with 
the i)ith removed, being the steiiL Toinaliawks 
might be either used iu close combat or thrown so 
that the edge >vould strike the objerit aime<l at. 
The usage of the Indians supplies the jjlirasos to 
bury the hatchet and to dig it \ij), as equivalent's 
for to make peace or to declare war. 

Tomato^ or Lov^e-aium J i ( Lyropcvs-icum rscii- 
lentum)^ a plant of the natural order Solanace.'ir*, so 
named by Touraefort, but gut>8eque!itly combined 
by Linmeus with the genus Solan um, now, how- 
ever, recognised as a distinct genus umler the name 
of the earlier botanist, ft is distinguished from 
Solarium by the stamens having the anthers con 
nected by a thin menihrane, and by their cells 
opening in longitudinal slits on the si<les, not in 
pores at the apex as in that genus. The /mit is 
tleshy, usually red or yellow, divhled into two, 
three, or more cells containing nnnicrous steeds 
imbedded in pulp. The tomato is one of a genus 
of several species, all natives of South America, 
chiefly on the Peruvian si<le. It is the only species in 
cultivation in Europe, into which itAvas brought by 
the Spaniards in 158.T In the warmer countiicH of 
Europe, the United States, ami other countries in 
Avhicfi the snmmer is warm and prolong(*d, it has 
long been cultivated for the excellent qualitie*^ of 
the fruit as an article of diet. Although l>elongiiig 
to a natural order of plants usually regarded Aviih 
suspicion oil account of the powerfully poisonous 


late years developed into a bortiealtujral 

industry, like grape>growitig and musbrcKHii^grow* 
ing. Very extensive estarashnicaits in gloss have 
been erected at Woi*thing iu Sussex an4 at other 
places kn England and in Scotland exclusively for 
Its culture, wliicli proves a reiiinnerotive enSer*^ 
prise. The plant is annual in diimtion, and too 
tender to be grown successfully in the open air iu 
Biitain, except it is rcsaetl in *beat and grown in 
pots to the flowering stage under glass befoi*e tlie 
beginning of June, the earliest period at which it 
may he safely tiii‘ne<l out of doors. Even tlicn it 
must l>o planted against a wall Avith a wai*m 
expfi8ure and well sheJteied. The secsis are sown 
in Eebniary and March in a temperature of to 
! (Jo®. An open fiiahle soil is essential, and tlie use 
! of ]iotash as a manure is hartlly less so. The 
I details of managfunent cannot l>e cnteied into 
here. l.ike its nenr relative the potatt*, the 
tomato is sub ject to attacks of phy tophi bora 
the |Mjtato-(iis<jap^' fungus, and the fruit is liable 
to a disease als*) of fungus i»rigin, which causes 
1 con.Hi<lerahl<3 loss to incxperhiiiccd growei*s, but 
rarely attju k the plants of those who understaiul 
their treat nmrit umler glass. 

The fruit is cooked in a great variety of wavs: 
broile«l or fried l)y itself, or with meat or otlicr 
aCf*ompauiineiitrt ; made into soups and saiicc.s ; 
sliee<l raw, it is an ex<-ellent ingredient in saJivls, 
ami eaten witli vinegar and ]>epper and salt un- 
cooked it is p('rha))M as whole.somc and refr»3shing 
Its in any otluu* wav. fU us(‘ in any way ils food 
is eonsiiiertMi hemdieial in atre<dion.s of llie liver, 
indigestion, ami dianluea. The Avord tomato is 
derived from the Spani.«h Anieri(*au name ttfmafe, 
and the English name l^ove-apple ha* arisen from 
its sa]v}>o»e(l aphiodlsiac pro}>erlies. 



Jjaiige Early Red Tomato. : 
a, fVait of da ; b, fruit of coiuinou tomato. 


properties of many of tlie Ri>ecies comprised in it, 
it is noAv lecognLsetl as one of the most important 
and valuable of vegetables ^i*own for human food. 
Though it was introduced into Britain as early as 
1596, the consumption of its fruit there is still small 
as conipared with some other European countries 
and America, but it has increased immensely 
since 1880. The , annual supply prothiced in 
Britain is quite inadequate to meet the demand, 
which is yearly increasing os the am-eeable 
qualities of the fruit become more Avidely KnoAvn ; 
conseouently enormous quantities of it are iin« 
ported, paciced dry and in tins, the latter being 
chiefly used in making soups and sauces. The 
imported fruit, having to be packed in an imper- 
fectly ripe state in order to reach its destination 
In safeW, is inferior to that ^wn in Britain in 
colour, flavour, and textui'e ; tlie latter, tlieiefore, 
commands the highest price in the market. On 
this aecount the culture of the tomato has of 


Tomb (Ur. (ymhu'i), a mouument erected over 
a grave, in order to iiiaik the resting-place, and 
)>rcservo the memory, of the deceiiscil. hi early 
ages, ami among eta.steni nation*, it sometimes 
became the practice to place, the remains of the 
(load in excavated scpnlchioR, avIioso interior was 
often decoratcal \a it h pain! ing or othm Avlso. Whore 
the u.sage Avas to burn tlie dead their hones and 
ashe.s Avere placed iu urns in these i*eceptacles. 
Some of the most reimukahle rock -tombs were 
those of Egypt. The rock tombs of Persia and 
Lycia have imj>osing an.diihici iiral facades. See 
also Catacomus, Etruiiia, Petra. 

Tombs in more modern times liaA-e generally 
been moniids or nuisses of building raised over the 
remaiuH of the dead. In tli(i Homeric poems iieaps 
or cairns of stones are placed as honorary memo' 
rials above the graves of departed beroea. The 
tumulus of rude ages (see Barrow, Cairn) is 
found over the greater part of northern Europe, 
and is probably older than the subterranean tomb. 
The Pyramids (q.v.) were the sepulclires of the 
®*Syptian monarchs from the 4tli to the 12tli 
dynasty. The tombs of Greece, and still more 
those of the Greek colonies in Asia Minor, were 
sometimes Pinal's, or upright stone tablets, some- 
times small buihiings in the form of temples ; the 
most celebrated was the Mausoleum (q.v.). Tlie 
Homan tombs Avero nut unfrequently im])oriaijt 
architectural structures, varying in form, but often 
est consisting of a circular tower resting on a square 
basement ; mniiliar examples being the tomb of 
Ccecilia Metclla (see Roman Architecture), and 
the vet larger and more solid tomb of Hadrian, on 
the banks of the Tiber, best knoAvn as the castle of 
8. Angelo, which is about 220 feet in beiglit, and 
of immense solidity. The tombs were generally 
erected outside the towns, and akmg the principal 
roads leading into the eountiw, as in the Via Appia 
at Rome, and the Street of Tombs at PompeiL A 
form of excavated tomb, without external ai'chitec- 




tnre, CAiled Colamh&rium (q.v-h also ill use in 
Rome, whose walls wei-e pierced idth celle to 
j^ecoive cineraiy nma The prevalent clrcnlar tOmb 
*T® t?*® Roman empire 

^ many parta of Italy, and in such 
SpanlBh- American aa Luna ud Quito 

in ^nnmc^ l«w»®yeomT#.like. 
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> nf wntniies oi Christianity the hnrial 

i was prohihitei The first 

\ A ^ adoption was tho custom of 

I the graves of martyrs ; tlien 

\ the permission to kings and emperors to 

be buried in the church porch. The most import- 
ant tombs of the middle ages are generally within 
churches or cloisters. The earlier examples con- 
sist of a simple stone coffin, or sarcophagus, often 
with a low gabled lid and a sculptured cross. An 
altar-tomb, or tomb in the form of a table, followed ; 
and in the 13th century a species of tomb Avas in- 
troduced, consisting of a sarcophagus, on Avhich 
I rests a recumbent /ig?ire of tlie deceased, the Avhole 
being surmounted by a canopy, often of exquisite 
svmmetiy and richness (see illustration at Canopy ). 
The tombs of the Scaligers at Verona, with 
their beautiful wrought-iron railing, are famous. 
In the renaissance peiKHl of art the tombs became 
more and more complex. The sarcophagus was 
disguised, or made the least important part of the 
monument ; the representation of the deceased wjxs 
contined to a medallion likeness, and the most pro- 
minent part of the tomb was composed of sculp- 
tured upholstery, and groups of symliolical and 
eventually mythological figures. Tn some of 
the 16th-century examples, as Michaelangelo’s 
tombs of Giuliano and Lorenzo di Medici, at 
Florence, the inappropriateness of the design is 
partly redeemed by the lx*auty of the figures ; but 
111 the succeeding centuries the vicious taste of 
these monuments rapidly increased, till it culmin- 
ated in some of the hideous tombs that disfigure 
Westminster Abbey and St Paul’s. See also the 
articles Burial, Cemetery, Necropolis, and 
others cited at Monuments. 

Tombac, a name given to an alloy of copper 
and zinc like Prince’s Metal (q.v.), or to an alloy of 
copper and arsenic. 

Tombtebce* See Alabama. 

Tomi. See Ovid. 

Tompkins, Daniel D. (1774-1825), ivas vice- 
president of the United States from 1817 to 1824, 
hut is most noteworthy for his energetic organisa- 
tion of the militia of New York state — of which 
he was governor from 1807 to 1817 — during the war 
with Great Britain. 

Tomsk, a town of western Siberia, on the Tom, 
a tributary of the Obi, 2809 miles E. of St Peters- 
burg. Situate<l on the great trade-route from 
Till men to Irkutsk, and near the main line of the 
Siberian railway, it has long l>cen tlie seat of an 
important transit trade. Leather and carriages are 
manufactured ; and a university was established in 
1888 (see Siberia, p. 429). Great part of the town 
was burned in 1890. Pop. 52,430.— The government 
of Tomsk, extending to the Chinese frontier, has an 
area of 331,159 sq. m. — more than 2J times the size 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Pop. (1897) 1,929,092. 

Tom-tit. See Tit. 

Ton, the same word as Tun (q.v.), denotes a 
weight of 20 bund red- weight (cwL), In Britain 
the hundred- weight contains 112 lb., so that the 
ton contains 2240 lb. In the United States the 
hundred- weight is usually reckoned at 100 lb., and 
the ton ( the * short ’ ton ) at 2000 lb. Ton is also 


a meemre erf oapaoi^, vatyihg vnUi the 
nieasoTed—tunUr, wheat, gravel, lime, coke, Ae. 
For the ton need Ju mcaanring ships, see TOMNAOB. ‘ 
Tonalite. aa igneous rock having a granitic 


mica diorito^^*'^^'^* Hence it is siniply a quartz- 

Tonawanda, a town of New York, on the 
Niagara River and Erie Canal, 8 miles N. of 
Buffalo by rail. It contains several milks and other 
manufactories. Pop. (1900 ) 7421. 

Tonbridsre* See Tunbridge. 

Tone, in Music. See Interval. For the 
Gregorian Tones, see Plain-song. 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe, Irish patriot, was 
horn the son of a coach-maker in Dublin, 20th 
Juno 1763. Ho had his education at Trinity 
College, Dublin, entered the Middle Temple, and 
was called to the bar early in 1789. But he soon 
plunged into political intrigues, acted some time as 
secretary of the Catholic Committee, and had a 
large share in the organisation of the United liish- 
men. His active mind was impatient of constitu- 
tional methotls, and from an early period of his 
career he dreamt of foreign invasion a.s the remedy. 
Naturally he found it necessary to take refuge, 
fii*8t in America, next in France. Ho lal>oure(l 
incessantly to induce the Kepublican government 
to take up the scheme of an invasion of Ireland, 
and held a command in the unlucky expedition 
under Hoche. Tn 1798 he again embarked in a 
small French squadron, which after a fierce fight 
Avas captured. Tone Avas taken to Dublin, tiicd, 
and condemned to be hanged as a traitor. Ho cut 
his throat in prison, 19th November 1798. His 
autobiography, edited by his son, an olKccr in 
Napoleon’s army, and afteiAvards in the United 
States service, appeared at Washington in 1826. 
It is an interesting revelation of a mind of remark- 
able activity, and a character mined by inordinate 
self-esteem and reckless unscrupulousness. 

See his Autohiogrnphy (new od. by Barry O’Brien, 
1892); the Life in Dr Madden’s United Irishmen (3d 
series, vol, i. 1846); and. as an anti<lote, tAVO papers by 
the Duke of Argyll in tho Nineteenth Century for May 
and June 1890. 

Tonj^a. See Friendly Islands.— Tonga Bay 
is a small inlet on tho east coast of Africa, bounded 
on the N. by Cape Delgado. — Tongaland is a British 
district on the east cj>ast of South Africa, north of 
Zululaiid. Area, 1170 sq. m. ; pop. 100,000. 
Tongariro. See New Zealand, p. 486. 

Tongkillgy Tonquin, or Tonkin, since 1884 a 
French possession, is the north-east portion of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula (see map at Burma), 
bordering on China. The name has been used for 
various areas in tliis region. The various usages 
of the AAord, its physical geography, ethnogranliy, 
and history are described at Annam, or wnich 
country it is naturally part. As is there mentioned, 
the main feature of the country is the Song-coi or 
Tied River (variously spelt Song-koi, Sang-koi, 
&c.), coming from Yunnan, and traversing the 
whole of Tonquin lengthwise. The area is 46,400 


fruits, Avith some copper and iron ; and companies 
are noAV Avorking coal and antimony mines at one 
or two places on the coast, especially near the chief 
port of Haiphong. Tlie imports in 1890-98 had an 
annual value of 30,000,000 francs (one-third only 
from France ), the exports of 14,000,000 francs ( only 
a small fraction to France). The French scheme 
of tapping the resources of Yunnan by means 
of the Song-coi has proved impracticable, the 
navigation of the upper course bemg very difficult 



Feny (q* v.)> nicknamed * le Tonkinais.’ 

Bee O. R. Norman, Tonkin ; or, France in the Far EoMt 
(1884); J, 9oott, France cmi Tongkinff (1885). 

TongreSt a very ancient episcopal city of 
Belgium, *in the province of Limburg, 12 miles 
l^W. of Li4ge. The church of Notre Dame was 
built in 1240, but its cloister dates from the 10th 
century. There is a mineral spring in the vicinity, 
mentioned by Pliny. Pop. 8763. 

TongU^t a symmetrical, muscular organ, ex- 
tending from the hyoid bone upwards and forwards 
to the in front, and occupying the buccal 
cavity. The superior surface, bonU^rs, and an- 
terior third ^ of tlie inferior surface are free ; 
elsewhere it is attached to adjacent parts by the 
investing mucous morn- 
braneand sub jacent struc- 
tures. At cerhiiti jioints 
this incmluane forms 
distinct folds, containing 
fibrous or muscular tissue^ 
which act to a certain ex- 
tent as ligaments to the 
tongue. The most eon- 
sidevahle of these folds is 
termed tJie frantmi (or 
bridle) of the tongue, and 
conncels its anterior free 
extremity with the lower 
jaw. it acts a.s a .strong | 
ligament, and limits ilio | 
ha(!kward movement of 
the tip of the tongue. In 
very rare ca.se.s this liga- 
ment extends ahnormally 
to the tin, so as to inter- 
fere witn speech and 
mastication, and the child 
is said to lie * tongue-tied ; * 
recourse must he then li.a<l 
^ to division of the framum. 

Upper Surface of Tongue : p„p„iHrlv known iw ‘ out- 
1, nie.sial line; 2, 2, lateral i; ‘ » OHior 

parts; 3. tip: 4. 4, sides or r tOllgue. UMier 

edges; 6, 5, V-shapod nia.ss folds of iiiucous membrane 
of circuni vallate pupil he ; 6, pa.s.s from the base of the 


1 , ine.siai line; z, lateral * Otlior 

parts; 3. tip: 4. 4, sides or r tOllgue. UMier 

edges; 6, 5, V-shapod nia.ss folds of iiiucous membrane 
of clrcuni vallate pupil he ; 6, pa.s.s from the base of the 
foramon^cuin; 7 imicoiw t„njr„e to the epiglottis; 

f reater horns of hyoid bono. the ba.se, passing to the 
From Scemmering.) soft palate, are seen 

two folds oil either 

side, the ‘pillars of the fauces* (see Palate). 
The superior surface of the tongue is divided 
into two symmetrical lateral parts by a median 
longitudinal furrow, commencing at tlie tip, and 
extending back about two-thirds of the tongue’s 
length. The various kinds of papilhe on their 
Burface are described in the article Taste. At 
the back of the surface, just behind the circum- 
vallate papilloB, are large mucous glands, extending 
into long and capacious canals, and helping to 
secrete the fluid that moistens the tongue. On the 
inferior surface the longitudinal furrow, which 
extends from the tQ) to the frmnum, is dc^er 
than on the upper surface; on each side of it 
veins are seen running forwards ; and immediately 
beneath the tip is a cluster of mucous glands, known 
as the glands of Nuck (their discoverer in 1690). 
The posterior extremity, or base, is flattened and 
extended laterally before it is inserted into the 
hyoid bone (known also as the lingual or tongue 
bone), which, with certain ligaments, must be 
reigaraed as the basis or framework of the tongue. 
The muscles of the tongue are usually divided into 
two grouj^— viz. the extrinsic muscles, which attach 




mpve.iton them 
pOM from one of 
stitute^its chief 

I intrinsic muscular fibres run verticoll 

and longitudinally, and are so inteAaoed 
ally to support one another, and to not with tlw 
gieatest advantage. By the action of the vmiot^ 
muscles, the upper surface of the tongue ma^r bis 
made concave or convex, or may lie pi^essed agoihPh 
the roof of the mouth ; the tip may be protruded 
straight out or laterally, upwards aiid downwards, 
and into any recess. The organ is freely supplied 
with bloxl, mainly by the Ungual artery, which is 
given off by the external carotid. With regard 
to the nerves, the gloss/>-]>ha?Tngeal and certain 
hrunches of the tliiixl division of the fifth nerve are 
concerned in the .special .sense of taste ; ol her 
hi*;iuches of the fifth iim ve are concermM] in ordi- 
nary sensation, while the hv]>oglossal nerve on 
each side is the mof»n* nerve of tim tongue. 

The tongue in imimnials docs not differ very 
I materially from that of man ; hut in general there 
is a dost* coiiicidcnci* both in si/e. and form lielween 
thi.s org.an nnd the lower jaw. Tii the rodents the 
tongue has a weilgedike .‘<hapc. In the giraffe and 
the ant-eai»‘r the tmigue is irmeli prolonged, being 
an important pieiu n.-sih? organ in the former, while 
in the latter ii is driven into ant -lulls, and the 
victims are Hecnreil hy ii.s visi’id secretion. In the 
feline races the <-onical jiapill.e are converteil into 
recurved spines of great si/e and strenglli, which 
the animal use.s in se?aj>ing hones and in eoiidmig its 
I fur. Kxcejit in loMtuinals, the tongue is ]>robahly 
I not an organ of taste. Tim (hisieropoda are pro- 
! vifled with a vei'\ singular apjiaiatus known as 
I the tongue, and oonsi.sting generally of a tliin 
I membrane, long tind nai jow, and rolled, except at 
its anterior extremity, into a tube ; this memhvane 
is covered on its upper surface with tran.sverse rows 
of minute teeth, or more commonly with plates 
having tooth-like silieet^n.s projections. The Articu- 
lata do not present anything like a true tongue, 
although in insects a certain oval appendage is 
described as a Ihff/na. 

The funetioiis of the tongue are gu.statiori, pre- 
hension (in man and monkeys this function is suj>- 
pJiod )>y the hand ), mastication, insalivation, deglu- 
tition, and speech ; to wliich may be added spitting 
and whistling, and in the case of the Gasteropoda 
the trituration of the food. 

In its medical relations the tongue is of great 
importance as an index to the condition or the 
system, and particularly of the digestive organs ; 
its appearance, whether firm or tlabby, moist or 
dry. Clean, furred, or unduly red and bare, is a 
valuable guide both as to the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disea.se. 

Amongst the disetuses of the tongue may be 
mentioned Inflamimition or Glossitis. The most 
marked characteri.stics of this afiection aie great 
swelling, tenderne.ss, and difficulty in speaking and 
swallowing. It rarely Occurs as an idiopathic or 
spontaneous affection, but often used to accompany 
severe salivation. It must be treated by purga- 
tives and low diet, and by gargling, as in ordinary 
salivation (see Saliva). Incisions are sometimes 
u.sefal, both to relieve tension, and by the depletion 
tliat ensues. Abscess in the tongue is also occasion- 
ally met with. 

hypertrophy^ or persistent enlargement of the 
tongue, sometimes seems to result from an imper- 
fectly cured inflammation, but is probably in most 
cases congenita], although perhaps not noticed for a 
year or two. It sometimes attains an enormous size, 
out can generally be relieved by operation, at least 
in its earlier stages. A good deal of attention has 
been given during I'ecent years to a condition called 
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hucoplaJcia^ consisting in whitish spots or patches 
on the surface of the tongue, very chronic in their 
course, often traceable to some irritation, par- 
ticularly smoking, and especially important be- 
cause tiiey not infrequently become the seat of 
cancer. One of the most common forms of disease 
of the tongue is ulceration^ wiiich may arise ( 1 ) 
from the irritation of a decayed tooth with a sharp 
jagged edge; or ( 2 *) from constitutional syphilis; 
or (3) from a disordered condition of the digestive 
organs. In the fii-st case the tooth or its edge must 
he removed ; in the second iodide of potassium 
with sarsaparilla should be tried ; and in tlie third 
the complaint generally yields to regulation of the 
diet and of the digestive organs. Cancer is by far 
the most common tumour met with in the tongue, 
and is nearly always of the epithelial variety. It is 
frequently connected with some cause of irritation — 
e.g. from a broken tooth, or from excessive smok- 
ing — and‘is very much more common in men than 
in women. It is in general a rapidly fatal form of 
cancer; and operations for its removal, always 
serious, are less often followed by immunity than 
in some other organs. See Butlin, Disectses of the 
Tongue ( 1885). 

Tonic* in Music. See Key. 

Tonics are medicines wliich, in cases of want of 
tone in the system, are employed to restore its 
strength and vigour. Tonics, to a certain degree, 
are stimulants ; but while the latter produce a 
rapid but transitory excitement, the former slowly 
induce a certain degree of excitement, and the 
effect is permanent. Most tonics, in whicli cate- 
gory we must place the shower-bath, cold sea- 
bathing, open-air exercise, friction, &c., as well as 
drugs, act primarily through the nervous system, 
and secon(farily produce their effects upon the 
system at large. It is of course of the greatest 
iiiiportance to ascertain^ to what defect in the 
system the loss of tone is due ; whether to poor- 
ness of blood, to weakness of the heart, to defective 
digestion or excretion, or to enfeeblemcnt of the 
nervous system generally. Otherwise the measures 
employed, while suitable in one of these conditions, 
may be very harmful if used in another. Amongst 
the chief medicines of this class are the dilute 
hydrochloric, nitric, nitro- hydrochloric, and phos- 
phoric acids, various salts of iron, silver, and zinc, 
the various kinds of cinchona bark, with their 
alkaloids and their salts, cusparia, calumba, cas- 
carilla, chiretta, gentian, quassia, and taraxacum, 
and generally most vegetable bitters. Although 
nux vomica and its alkaloid strychnine arc placed 
by writers on Materia Medica amongst the ‘ special 
stimulants,’ when given in very small doses they 
have a well-marked tonic action; and there is 
pMobably no tonic medicine of more general utility 
than the Synm of Phosphates of Irotiy Qnininej and 
Struchnine (Easton’s Syrup), a non-officinal but 
wiaely-used preparation, or which every drachm 
(the ordinary close) contains ^7 of a grain of 
stiyc Inline. 

Tonic Sol-fa* Bee Sol-fa System.* 

Tonka Bean* the seed of Dipteryx odorata, a 
lar^e tree, of the natural order Leguminosa;, sub- 
order Papilionaceo), a native of Guiana, having 
pinnated leaves and axillary racemes of purplish 
llowers. The fruit is an oblong, dry, fibrous pod, 
containing a single seed, which has a strong, a^ee- 
able odour, owin^ to the Coumarin (q.v.) which it 
contains, and which is sometimes found crystallised 
between the cotyledons. ^Tonka beans are used for 
flavouring snnfl, and are put amongst clothes to 
preserve them from insects, and to communicate 
an agreeable odour. They are also, by a natural 
confusion, often called Ton quin ^ans. j 

Tonkin* Bee Tongking. I 


Tonnage* in regard to ships, is a measure both 
of cubical capacity and of dead- weight oarnring 
capability. The term, used by itself, may have 
reference severally to ‘ buildei-s*^ old measurement * 
tonnage (B.O.M.), * register ’ tonnage, * displace- 
ment ° tonnage, ‘freight* tonnage, &c., each of 
which expressions is more or less ciirrent in slap- 
ping circles, thorn very early times in the his- 
tory of shipping a scale of one sort or other must 
have been employed to determine the relative capa- 
city or carrying power of different vessels, and in 
point of fact the term ‘ tonnage * in this connection 
I can be traced back for at least 500 years. In 
Britain the first act of parliament dealing with 
the subject was passed in 1422, a second was intro- 
duced in 1694, and a third in 1720, but the applica- 
tion of these was limited to particular classes of 
shms, or those employed in particular trades. 

The legal system of measurement having 
general application to all classes of merchant-ships 
was introduced in 1773, and is known as ‘ builders* 
old measurement.* Long before its legal enforce- 
ment, however, it, or a similar rule, had become 
the established practice of British shipbuilders, 
although not applied in an exactly uniform manner 
by dillerent builders. Shortly stated, the rule was 
to multiply the length (minus three-fifths of the 
breadth) by the breadth, the product by half the 
breadth, and to divide by 94, the quotient expressing 
the tonnage. During the long period prior to 
the 19th century, when naval architectiii-e made 
little progress, and types of ships and methods of 
construction were almost stereotyped, this s^^stem 
seems to have quite answered its original purpose — 
i.e. that of roughly expressing the ‘dead-weight* 
carrying power of ships. But with the growth 
of shipping, and with the legal assessment of 
dues according to the tonnage as computed by 
this system, various methods of evasion were 
resorted to, the effects of whicli were most hurtful 
to true progress in ship architecture. The rule 
only concerned itself witii length and breadth, and 
took no account of actual form or of depth, but 
assumed the depth to be equal to half the breadth. 
Builders had simply to increase the depth, Iccaving 
the length and breadth unchanged, or to make the 
form ‘fuller,* iu order to increase the cariying 
power without in any way increasing the legal and - 
taxable tonnage. Ships were in consequence built 
with little beam and of such excessive depth as to 
render them unsafe and unseaworthy. Tlie inade- 
quacy and perniciousness of this system of measure- 
ment were only slowly recognised, and it remained 
in force until 1836, when a ‘new measurement’ 
law was substituted. For purposes of convenience, 
however, it continued to be used by builders in 
estimates as to cost and comparison of shipping, 
and even yet it is sometimes to be met with in 
builders* statements. 

The ‘new measurement* gave place in 1854 
to ‘register* tonnage, a system resembling it 
in principle, but much more perfect in its 
details, and which, with minor modifications, is 
still in force as the legal basis of measure- 
ment upon which dock, harbour, light, and 
other dues are assessed. It detei-mines,^ in an 
accurate and easy manner,' the entire internal 
capacity in cubic feet of a ship below the ‘ tonnage 
deck.* At suitably placed and equi-distant 
stations throughout the length of ship measure- 
ments are taken of the vertical transverse area of 
the hold, and these areas are iis^, in conjunction 
with the length of ship, in obtaining the volume 
of hold space. If a vessel’s hull is continued un- 
broken to support a deck above the tonnage-deck, 
the volume ot the space between the deck is 
separately estimated, and all closed-in spac^ 
above the upper deck, such os poop, forecastle, 
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deck-lioiises, &c., intended for accommodation or 
stowage, are also calculated. Tlie sum of all these 
volumes in cubic feet, divided by 100, gives the 
‘ gross register ^ tonnage. A ‘register’ ton, there- 
fore, is simply 100 cubic feet of space, and has 
only very indirect relation to a ‘ dead -weigh t ’ ton 
of 20 cwt. avoirdupois. What is known as * nett 
register* tonnage — and actually forms the tonnage 
inscribed in the register of Hritisli shipping — is the 
figure remaining after certain doiluctions are made 
from the gross, Tb is inien(lc<I to represent th« 
space actually available in a ship for remunerative 
service, such as tlie stownge of cargo or the 
accommodation of passengers. Tn sailing- vessels 
the deduction is very small imleed, representing 
the space occupied by the crew, and usually only 
from 4 to 5 per cent, of the gross. Jn stenmers 
tl\o case is very difTerent, for not only the crew- 
space, hut that occupied by the engines, hoihTs, 
coals, 4^c. is do<lucte(t. Delails as to the inetho<l 
of computing thos(» cUsluerions eanmU/ he giv«m 
liere, hut it may he stated generally that for the 
majority of ocean-going steamers the nett tonnage 
is redueod from the gross by as nnndi as about Mo 
per cent. The quest ion of deductions has all along 
presented many ditliculties and anomalies, and in 
some eases the original law has had to he aineiuhsl 
to obviate these. On the ^vhol(', liowever, the 
principle on Avhicli the prc'^eiit sysitnn of tonnage 
mea.sureinent is based has servr'd the purjuisc 
admirably- -certainly in a way nnudi superior lo 
any previous system — and during the years ity 
has ueen in vogue comparatively fo^^ changes 
have had to he made, while, on the other 
hand, it has heeu a<lo]>ted by jill the ])rineipaL 
maribimo nations and by various international 
commissions. Alternative systcuns of tonnage 
measurement have hecji a<lvocal(‘d from time to 
time when existing ino(tualities have been found to 
press specially hard, hut none have found entire 
favour. One is the substitution of a deatl -weight 
basis of inea.siirciueut, on the grounds that inloriial 
capacity in the pn^scnit conditions of the shipping 
trade is not the fair measure of the j)ossihle earn- 
ings of ships under most circiiinstan<M‘s, wlnle 
dead-weight capability i.s, and that such a motle 
of measurement would oliviate all disj)utes and 
dilliculties a.s to deductions and allowances. Both 
this proposal and a somewhat similar one, based on 
a vessel s ‘displacement’- i.e. the total weight of 
a sliip in tons when immersed to her maximum 
drau^:pit or load-line — have the great disadvantage 
of necessitating the fixing of an equitable maxi- 
mum load-line for the vai iou.s cLossos of vessels, and 
for the vessels of tlio .several maritime nations. 
The fixing of a universal load-line in the case of 
cargo- vessels is a problem fraught with almost 
insuperable ditficulty, although a partial solution 
has neen attained in connection with certain types 
of British mercliant ships. 

‘Displacement’ tonnage is by general consent 
regarded os tlie fairest measure for the tonnage of 
naval ships, since they are designed to carry cer- 
tain maximum weights and to fioab at certain 
load-lines wliich are fixed witli reference to tlie 
character of service. It has for many years been 
the official tonnage for the warships of France and 
other European nations, and since 1872 — prior to 
^ which date the B.O.M. rule w^as the only one 
employed — the tonnage of British naval ships has 
been based on the displacement principle. The 
United States navy has also adopted displacement 
tonnage ; in fact, it is all but univereally employed. 

‘Freight’ tonnage, a system of measurement 
commonly employed in connection with stowage 
1^ merchants and shipowners, although it lias no 
legal authority, is simply a measure of cubical 
capacity. A freight ton, or ‘ unit of measurement 


cargo,’ simply means 40 cubic feet of space avail- 
able for cargo, and is therefore two^ftfths of a 
register ton. It is a purely arbitrarj^ measure, 
based on the assumption that 40 cubic feet are 
required to .stow a ton weiglit, but for some kinds 
of cargo of a lighter uatnio 45 and even 50 cubic 
feet form the unit of measurement. 

In coniiefdion with yachli^ tonnage is measured 
by special rul(;.H for the, puiqiose of regulating time 
allowances in racing. These iuIch are numerous 
and varied alrnost a-s the ya.cht. clubs and associa- 
tions employing them, Imt the rule whh'h has 
hitherto been most generally adoj»ted iu liritain 
i.s known as the * Thanu^s Buie,’ aii<l simpl^^ a 
slight iijoditicatioii from the B.O.M. touuage. 

Toiiiumc and Poiindagre. tait.un duties on 
A\ iiie ami ot hei- nierehandise, which began to l>e 
levied in KuglamI in the r«'ign of iviwfird II, 
d’hey were /it first gr/iiited to (he crown h\ the 
of parliauunit for a Htniietl nunibcr of years, and 
reiK'W'ed on their cxpiiy. The object of these 
imposts w/is sei<l to be tiuif the, king might have 
reudy nioiu'v in f-.i-e of a sudden enjcrgeney de- 
m/iiHiiiig ii- for (Ijc di'bniee of the realm and the 
guardi/ig of llc' son. Originally tluctuatiug in 
amount, tonnage pnorci correctly hni}}a(jr.) and 
jauindagc c;ime to bf‘ li\ed /it .M-i. on every tun of 
Avitu?, jiml 7) ]>(‘r (•ent on /ill goorls imported. In 
the reign of Iben;. V. thc\ wcic liist tronferred 
^ni the Iving for life; and the snme cnurs<» being 
followeil with his .sticees-.ory. the sovereign began 
gr/idually to consider tlu'm t\ his proper riglit and 
inheritance, and the vole of parli/iiuent as but a 
formality expressive of the po]>uhir recognition of 
bis }>rerog.Li i v(‘. d'liougli these duties were not 
v<»ted to Henry until the Oih year of his 

reign, be, not witlisf anding, levied them from iho 
date of his acces.sion. It was, in bict, usual to 
levy these dutit's fhiriug tlio }»erio<l intervening 
helaveen a sovereign’s jiceession jliuI his (irst parlia- 
ment, oii<l this w as done by ( 'harles 1.. /is by his 
predecessors, d'ho (hiimnons, however, in Charles’s 
lirst parliament accindcd these imposts not for 
life, hut for a year only ; and the Ifouse of 
Lords objecting to tbi^ dejairturc from previous 
usages, and rejecting the bill, it was attempted l-o 
levy tonnage and poundage by the royal authority 
alone, a proceeding which repeatedly roused the 
opposition of the (’omnions. Charle.s wa.s in 1541 
induced to renounce the poAver of levying these or 
any other imposts Avithout parliamentary sanction. 
Charles II. and James TT. obtained grants of ton- 
nage and poundago for life, but- William III. only 
for limited periods ; and by throe .statutes of Anne 
and Oeorge I. those imposts Avore made perpetual, 
and mortgaged for tlie public debt. The Custcmis 
Consolidation Act in 1787 sAvept away tonnage 
poundage, and similar ohaiges, and substituted a 
neAV ana single duty on eacJi article. 8oc Cl'.stoms 
Duties. 

Tonquin. See Tong king. 

TOnslier^f one of the oldest of NorAvegian 
cities and seaports, 71 miles SW. of Christiania by 
rail, has a large mercantile marine —some 150 ships, 
including Avlialers — and a pop. of 8913. 

Tonsils* See Palate. — Tonsilitis (or Tonsil^ 
litis) is inflammation of the tonsils, a form of sore 
throat varying much in intensity ; see Throat. 

Tonson* a family of London booksellers in the 
first half ortho 18th century. Its founder, Jacob 
Tonson, the son of a barl>er-8urgeon, was born in 
1656, apprenticed in 1670, and commenced business 
early in 1678 with a capital of £100. Before 1679 
lie published some plays of OtAvay and Tate, and 
as early as 1681 he had secured the patronage of 
Dryden. In 1700 he published Dryaen’s Fables^ 
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and soon after bought a country-house near the 
village of Barnes, where as secretary he entertained 
for many years the members of the famous Kit-Cat 
Club (q.v.). Tonson was also the first to open 
Shakespeare to the reading public by producing 
Eowe*s octavo edition in 1709. After 1706 he 
nblished some of Pope’s works. Tonson had his 
rother in partnomhip, and afterwards his nephew, 
and on his death at Ledbury, April 2, 1736, was 
succeeded by his grand-nephew, Jacob Tonson the 
third, who died in 1767. See Charles Knight’s 
Shadows of the Old Booksellers 

Tonsure (Lat. toimira)^ a religious observance 
of the Roman Catholic and Oriental churches, 
Avhich consists in shaving or cutting part of the 
hair of the head as a sign of the dedication of the 
person to the special service of Cod, and commonly 
to the public ministry of religion. By some writers 
it is represented as of apostolic origin (cf. Acts, 
xxi. 24); but that it did not 2 >rcvail in the early 
ages is sufficiently plain. It would appear that 
the usage first arose in reference to the monasti-^ 
rather than the clerical life, Panlinus of Nola, 
in the end of the 4th or beginning of the 5th 
century, alludes to it as then in use among 
the western monks ; and it speedily passed 
from them to the clergy, the crown-like figure 
being regarded partly as a symbol of our Lord’s 
crown of thorns, partly as an emblem of the 
‘ Royal Priesthood * of the Christian dispensation. 
The form of the tonsure was different in different 
churches, and the varieties of it are of some 
historical interest. That of the Roman Church, 
called ‘ the tonsure of Peter,’ consisted in shaving 
the crown as well as the back of the head, so that 
there remained a circular ring or ‘ crown ’ of hair. 
This was the form in use in Italy, Gaul, and Spain. 
In the ‘Scottish (or Irish) tonsure,* which was in 
use in Ireland, in North Britain, and in those parts 
of Germany in which the Irish missionaries had 
preached, the entire front of the head was shaved, 
leaving the front bare as far back as the line from 
ear to ear. This tonsure was called ‘ the tonsure 
of James,’ and by its enemies that of ‘Simon the 
Magician.’ The Greeks and other Orientals shaved 
the entire head. The supi^osed derivation of the 
Irish form of tonsure from the apostolic times led 
to its being held both in Ireland and in Britain, as 
well as other churches of Irish foundation, to be of 
the most vital importance. It was in use in the 
parts of England converted by Scottish missionaries, 
and was the subject of a violent controversy decided 
at Whitby in 6€4 in favour of the Roman usage 
(which triumphed also in regard to Easter and 
other peculiarities of the Celtic Church). The 
tqmsure of solne monastic orders and friars still 
leaves but a circle of hair : but the tonsiire of secular 
clergy is quite small. The right to tonsure is 
with bishops, mitred abbots, cardinal priests, and 
certain priests with special privilege. Originally 
the tonsure was merely a part of the ceremonial of 
initiation in orders, and w^as only performed in the 
act of administering the higher order ; but about 
the 7th century it came to be used as a distinct and 
independent ceremonial ; tonsure is not an ‘ order,’ 
but only a ‘ preparation for orders. ’ 

Tontinef a term derived from the name of 
Lorenzo Tonti, a Neapolitan, who settled in Paris 
in Cardinal Mazarin’s time, and proposed in 1653 to 
raise a fund of twenty-five million livres for the relief 
of the national exchequer •by means of a financial 
association, of which the great prize should ulti- 
mately accrue to the loi^est liver. There were to 
be shar^ of 300 livres. The subscribers were to be 
divided into ten classes according to age ; and for 
each class a fixed sum was annually to be divided 
equally amongst the members of the class. In this 


way, while each member should get fair interest 
from the first on his capital, the profit falling to 
survivors would increase as years went on, and the 
last survivor would receive the whole of the inter- 
est due to the class he belonged ta Mazarin and 
Tonti were both Italians, and regarded in Paris 
with suspicion, and, in spite of the cardinal’s 
support, the scheme fell through. Tontiior a time 
received a pension, and was an active promoter of 
companies ; but was ultimately committed to the 
Bastille, whence he for some years corresponded 
with his friends. There he seems to have died. 
But in 1689-92 Louis XIV,, sorely in need of 
money, reverted to the plan of the Italian adven- 
turer, and raised a sum of fourteen million livres 
by a tontine of forty years* duration. The sole 
survivor was in 1 726 dzu-wing an annuity of 73,500 
livres on his original share of 300 livres. TIjc 
tontine is a lottery of annuities — or compound of 
lottery and annuity — and was frequently had 
recourse to in France in the 18tli century, witli 
government sanction. Generally, in an association 
on what is called the tontine }>rinciple, a payment 
is made by each member of the association, and 
with the capital so formed an annuity, payable at 
the same rate until all the lives forming the 
association are extinct, is bought from some com- 
pany or individual. This annuity is divided 
among the members according to age and pretnium 
paid by each ; and on the decease of any member 
the suiqdus thence arising is divided among the 
survivoi*s, and on the death of the last member 
of the association the total annuity reverts to the 
source from which it has hitherto emanated. 
There are various kinds of tontines ; and the desig- 
nation of tontine may, with propriety, be applied 
to any financial scheme by w'hich it is proposed 
that gain shall accrue to survivorship. 

In Britain tontines have been less popular than 
in France, but l>oth in England and Ireland these 
were often established. Three Irish tontines in 
1773-77 had 3.500 members. The last public one in 
England was in 1789. In Great Britain they were 
chiefly set on foot not for purposes of public finance, 
but to enable a number of small capitalists to 
build hotels and the like, requiring sums beyond 
what any one of them singly could raise. Such a 
tontine was founded at Feebles in 1807; 144 
members subscribed £25 each, and risked his 
share not on his own life, but on any life lie 
chose to name — usually a healthy young child. 
The persons so named had diminished from 144 to 
63 by 1864, and to 11 in 1880; in 1887 the share- 
holders, reduced by death to two, sold their shares 
for £2130. In 1871 it was projmsed to organise a 
tontine to take over the Alexandra Park and 
Palace, but the scheme came to nothing. The 
United States has had its tontines also : the New 
York Tontine Association, founded in 1790, was 
wound up in the years 1870-78. See articles in All 
the Year Round (Februaiy 1873) and Chambers's 
Journal (March 1880). 

We occasionally hear of Tontine Clubs where the 
original members have the advantage that the last 
100 survivors of their number become proprietors 
of the Club. The system a feature of many 
American insurance societies (see Insurance). 

Tooke* John Horne, was bom 25th June 
1736, in Newport Street, Westminster, the third 
son of John Horne, a well-to-do poulterer. He 
was educated chiefly at Westminster and Eton 
(where a schoolfellow’s pen-knife destroyed the 
sight of one Q>nd then at St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Taking his B.A. in 1758, he entered 
at the Middle Temple, and for a time was an 
usher at Blackheath, but in 1760, to please his 
father, accepted the living of New Brentford. He 
had neither liking nor reverence for the clerical 
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at ParU he met <l^£tS 
WuKett^ and eonceiv^ the strongest admiration 
for him. When in 1768 Wilkes stood for Middle^ 
iie^ ^ Parson Home ' pledged his credit for his 
exj^nses, and vowed that *in a cause so just 
and holy he' could dye his black coat red ; ’ but 
m long they fell out, and in 1771 had a rasp- 
ing epistolary controvemy. Horne, however, who 
in 1770 had composed the famous ( unspoken ) speech 
of Lord Mayor l^ckford to the king, still con- 
tinued to meddle in politics, and even encountered, 
not without success, the formidable ‘Junius/ In 
1773 he resigned his living, and resumed the study 
of law. About this time his s])iriled opposition to 
an enclosure bill piocured him the lavour 
£8000) of the rich Mr Tooke of Parley in »Sniiev ; 
and to this weie due both his as^'iimption in 1782 j 
of the burnaiiie Tooke and the sub title of ln-> j 
Epea Pteroenta, or the Dt n rsion h of Pot try ( 2 p.u ts, I 
1786-1805), that witty medley of etymoJog>, 1 
grammar, inetapliyMcs, an<l politioK, Mhiell he com 
nienced duiing an imj»iisonment in tlie Kings | 
Bench for pi OHIO ting a suhst i iption toi the \nieii 
cans ‘barbaiously niuideied at T-.e\ifiglon h\ (lie 1 
king’s sohliers in 1775.’ In 1779 ho found hnii'^elf 
dobaried fioin tlie bar by his onleis ; in 1790, and 
again in 1797, stood un-*iicce^stiiIlY foi \V<*st- 
ndnster; in 1791 A\as tiied toi high tieason, hut I 
acquitted ; and in 1801 obtained a seat foi the 
rotten Iwiough of Old S.num, only, honevei, to he I 
excluded by a special act tiom tin* next pailiaiin nt 
(see Clkrgv). He died at AVimhlcdon, liis home 
for the last twenty >ears, on isih Maicli IS 12, 
bequeathing his pioperty to his ii.it uial children. 

See the Tafe by A. SUphons (2 vol^. lS18h and 
Thorold llogeis’ Historical Ohaumoi (2d muc',, 1S70). 

ToolCf John LAWRL.xrh, the most ]>opular 
low-comcdian of his day, yas boin in liondon on 
Pith Maicli 1832. Oiiginally intoiideil foi inly libs 
he soon gave up the desk and became an aidoi. 
He hist played at Ips\>ich, then seived an appien- 
ticeship in tlie provinces, making a gieat leputation 
for himself in Edinburgh, (Glasgow, and Dublin, 
He niaile his lirst appi'aiance in London at the 
St James’s Theatie in 1854, and placed after- 
wards at the Lyceum ^^ith Cliailes Dillon, at the 
Adclphi under the management of Benjamin 
Webster, and at the ill fated Queen’s Theatie in 
Long Acre. Tn 1874-75 he placed in the United 
States, and in 1890 in Australia, Tn 1879 he 
became lessee of tlie Folly Theatre, which lie 
enlarged, changing the name to ‘Toole’s Theatie.’ 
See his EetnimscenceSf cliioiiicled by Josei>h Hatton 
<1888). 

Toolcy Street^ a street in Southwark, at the 
foot of London Bridge, deiivcs its name from a 
con option of St Olave, a church here, and is famous 
through Canning’s story 
of its three tailors who 
began their petition to 
(|!| parliament witli ‘ We, the 

' Iieople of England.* 

Toombudra (cor- 
rectly, Tunoabhadka), 

^ an important tributary of 
the Kistnah or Krishna, 
rises in the south-west of 
Mysore, and after a north- 
east coui*8e of 4(X) miles 
joins the Kistnah 16 miles | 
below Karnul. 

Toothache. See 

Teeth, Dentistry. 

Tooth omament Tooth - Ornament, I 
a form of sculptured en- 
richment much used in the Early English style. \ 


which are miicli valuM botib tm 
tho beauty of their colours. 
of alumiua and silica, the formet, fo i 
than 30 per cent of the whole, with A 
and usually a little oxide of iron. It la 
generally in primitive rocks, and in many pam^ 
of the world— Russia, Siberia, Saxony, Australia 
the United States, Cornwall, Aberdeenshire, the 
Moume Mountains in Ireland- -but those most 
prized by jewellers aie generally fioni Brasil. 
To|iaz may be colouiless, light blue oi gieen, rose- 
pink, c range, or straw jellow, in gieat variety 
of hliades. iLs cr\stals are ihombic prisuiH, gener- 
ally teiniinated by four sided pyramids, but often 
\aiionsiv lievellcd and acuminated. The prisms 
I an' iinely stiiated. The specitic gravity is about 
.*P5. ’j'opaz is tiansluccnt oi almost transpaieiil 
on (he edges, a ml is haidei than quart/. Tt is 
icndeicd vtM \ <*)e,*tiic by In^a* or fiictioii, and h\ 
Ibis ptop(‘i(\ a topaz ma^ at once he distinguished 
fioiii a diamond oi min, loi a\ Inch olhei wise, when 
cut and s«.t, it miglit i<m<Ii 1\ he mistaken. A 
coai‘-e \aiict\ ot tona/ callerl Vifi ophif^nlite occni« 
ne.ii Fahhin in Sweden, winch is not crystallised ; 
when icdiiced ti> powdiw it ran he ii>ed as eiiieiy 
loi grimling and ]>ohslimg | lie so called ‘oiioiital 
topaz’ is a >cllo\\ lonimlum; ilie ‘false topaz’ 
is a ><llow vanct\ of mIicou^ qunit/ I'opnz 
deinc^ Its innu» fioru Ihe J opa-'ton ol the ancients, 
which, howevei, sccm•^ lo ha\(* Ijeeii a totally 
dllleicut mincial, piohahly chiy’-ohle. 

Tooth Powder. See Ti i i n, p 9S. 

Toolliworl. a name for Latin iva sifuiiuiana^ 
one of the Insectivoious Plan Is (q v,); as well as 
lor hniiaiia hidhijiUi^ one of the (hiuiliw.e (q \.) 
<*ommon in Englaml, also known a'j ‘coialwoit’ 
and ‘ tooth-Molel.’ 

Tope {Enlcfis ('cnm)y a small s^iecies of shaik 
ahiindant on tin* southein coasts ot Biitain, moie 
laie towaid-^ the iioith. Its lango extends lo 



Tope (f/a/eua caat«), 

Tasmania and California. The name tope is ijaid 
to be originally Coinish ; other local names aie 
MillePs Dog arid Penny Dog, The fish attains a 
length of about 6 feet ; its colouring is dark gray 
above, yvhite below. Numerous young — a score or 
more — are born > iy iparoiisly at a birth. In France 
and Italy the tope is sometimes eaten either fresh 
or after drying ; the liver is also used for oil. The 
tope is extremely troublesome to fishermen, robbing 
their lines of the fish wliich are attached to them, 
and biting off the hooks, or, if it happens to he 
itself hooked, often winding the line round its body 
in many coils and with tangled knots. 

Tope (Pali thtlpo; Sansk. stftpa^ ‘a mound’), 
a Bumlhist tumulus for the pieservation of relics, 
of more or less solid masonry, in which the relics 


Tooth-omaroent. 


ally crowned with an umbrella-shaped finial, and 
surroundeil by a carved stone railing with elabor- 
ately carved gateway. The chief one of a great 
group at Sanchi near Bhilsa (q.v.), in Central 
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India, is 42 feet lii^h and 106 feet in diameter. In 
Ceylon they are called da^obas ; there is an illustra- 
tion of one in the article Ceylon# Some topes 
are rock-cut. See also India, Vol. VI. p. 108. 
Topee. See Tantia Topee. 

Tope'ka, the capital of Kansas, is on both 
banks of the Kansas liiver, 67 miles W. of Kansas 
City by four great itiilways. It is well built, with 
wide, shady streets, and possesses a handsome 
capitol builcling, a Congregational college, a Roman 
Catholic seminary, and an Episcopal ladies* college ; 
while close by are the state asylum for the insane 
and the reform school. Topeka is the seat of an 
Episcopal bishop. It has nearly a dozen Hour-mills, 
large railway-shops, several foundries and packing- 
houses, and manufactories of carriages, pottery, 
bricks, biscuits, starch, vinegar, tents, windmills, 
&c. Founded in 1854, it hecaiiio tiie state capital 
in 1861. Pop. (1880) 15,452; (1900) 33,608. 

TopeliuSy Zachris (1818-98), Swedish- Finnish 
poet. fSee Sweden, p. 10. 

TOpIfer, Rodolphe, artist and novelist, was 
born the son of a painter at Geneva, January 31, 
1799, and him.self studied art, but was obliged by 
the weakness of his eyes to become a teacher. He 
founded a boarding-school in 1825, and conducted 
it till his death, was named in 1832 professor of 
Rhetoric at the Geneva Acfidomy, and died 8th 
June 1846. His name is widely known from the 
delightful Nouve/ies Gen^voises ( 1841 ), and from 
the exquisite little masterpiece of sentiment and 
fancy, Za Bihliothdque de man Onde ( 1832). Other 
novels are Lg Presbt/tdre (1833) and his last and 
unfinished work, Born et Gertrude ( 1846). Tdpfier 
had a genius for humorous caricature, and the 
drawings in his two scries of Voi/ctges en Zig-zag 
(1843-53) are almost better than the text. 

See the Lives by Relave (1880), and Blondel and 
Mirabaud (1887); also Rambert, £crivains naiionaux 
Suissea ( vol. i. Genova, 1874 ). See Saiiite-Beuve, Vortraita 
LiltCraireSf vol, iii., and Fortr, Contemporain.% voL iii. 


TOplItz. See Teplitz. 

Top-slielk See TnocHiDiE. 

Torbanehill. See Boghead Coal. 
Torfteus. See Iceland ( Literature ). 

Tor^aily a town of Prussia, and a fortress of 
the second rank, stands on the left bank of the 
Elbe, 70 miles SSW. of Berlin by rail. The river 
is here crossed by an old bridge and a railwa^^ 
bridge. Among the public buildings are the castle, 
now used as barracKs, and containing a church 
consecrated by Luther in 1544; a town-clmrcli, 
with pictures by Cranach, and the grave of 
Luther’s wife ; and an old town-hall. Here on 3d 
November 1760 Frederick the Great defeated the 
Austrians. Pop. 11,988. 

Torilieiltil {Poicniilla)^ a genus of plants of 
the natural order Rosaccu', sub order INitentillcic, 
differing from other species of Potentilla (O-v.) 
only in the four-ptu*ted calyx and corolla. The 
Common Tormentil {Tormeniilla officinalis^ or 
P, tormcntilla) is a very common plant in moorisli 
and iieathy places in Britain and throughout great 



TopliaiK^y a suburb of Constantinople ( q. v. ). 

Topliet* See Gehenna. 

Topknot^ the popular name of some small 
fishes of the same genus as the Turbot (q.v.) and 
brill. A typical representative is lihombiis punc- 
talus, a fish about 6 inches in length and 4 in 
breadth. It occurs on British and other northern 
European coasts, living among rocks and seaweed, 
with which the brown colour spotted 'with black 
liarmonises well. 

Toplady. Augustus Montague, hymn-writer, 
was born at Farnliain in Surrey, November 4, 1740, 
and had his education at Westiuiiister and Trinity 
Col]pge, Dublin. He bad been awakened at fifteen 
in an Irisli barn, but it was three years more before 
he had * a full and clear view of the doctrines of 
grace.* He took orders in 1762, and became vicar 
of Broad Hembury, Devonshire, in 1768. During 
the last three yearn of Jiis life he preached in a 
chapel near Leicester Fields in London ; and here 
he died, August 11, 1778. A strenuous defender 
of Calvinism, he was a bitter con trove I'sialist, and 

not sparing in terms of abuse, even of >Vesley 
himself. His work. The Church of England vindu 
eated from the Charge of Armtniantsm (2 vols. 
1774), is safely forgotten, as it deserves to oe ; but 
his name survives secure of immortality in a hymn 
like ‘Rock of Ages.* As early as 1759 he had 
publislied at Dublin Poems on Sacred Subjects; 
his Psalms and Hymns (1776) was a collection, 
with but few of his own. The best edition of bis 
whole verse is that by D. Sedgwick (1860) ; of his 
entire works collections were published in six vols. 
in 1794 and in 1825. See Bishop Kyle’s Christian 
Leaders of a Hundred Years Ago ( 1869). 


Tormentil (PoUnUlla ioi'mmiilla), 

{ >art of Europe. It has a large Avoocly root, Avhich 
las long been officinal, being an agreeable and cftica- 
cious astringent, useful in diairhcea and other 
complaints, and which contains tannin, gum, and 
a red colouring matter. 

Tornado* See Storms, Whirlwind. 

TortieUf a town in the Finnish government of 
UleAborg, at the mouth of the Tornea River, which, 
rising in the Tomea lake, forms during great part 
of its course of 250 miles the boundary between ^ 
Sweden and Finland. Pop. 1015 ; across the river 
is tiie Swedish town of Haparanda. 

TorOy a town of Spain, on the right bank of 
the Douro, 20 m. E. of Zamora by rail. Pop. 8722. j 
Torontdlf the Hungarian county on the Maros 
and Theiss, with Becskerek (q.v.) for capital. 

Toronto* second in importance among the 
cities of Canada. As Montreal is the metropolis 
of the east and of so much of the west as its great 
railway facilities enable it to control for business 
purposes, so Toronto aims to be the metropolis of 
the Avest, including the newly -opened re^ons of 
the North-west. 

The name is derived from the Huron word 
signifying ‘place of meeting.’ In 1749 the French 
established a chain of posts or forts through all 
the Avest and down the Mississippi Valley, and 
two forts, one at Kingston, Fort Frontenac, and 
one at Toronto, called Fort Houill^. In 1756 
this fort, on the Avest side of the present city, 
was destroyed to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the Englisii. In 1703 Governor Simcoe 
findmg Niagara or Newark too close to the 
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American side — indeed, right under the guns of an 
American fort — for the seat of government, crossed 
Lake Ontario and establisiied liis headquarters in 
a tent on a site to the east of the present city. 
In this tent he passed a whole winter before a 
government house could be erecte<l for his use. 
In 1812 Toronto, called York by Governor Sinicoe, 
was captured and burned aud looted twice in the 
same year by the American army and navy. In 
1834 it was incorporated as a city" with its present 
name Toronto. In 1837 it was the scene of a brief 
and ineHectual rebellion under Lyon Mackenzie 
(q.v.). Since that time its history has btjcii 
purely civic, without other interest tJian that 
attaching to prosperous growth. I'he growth of 
population has been rapid. In 1793, when Gover- 
nor Simcoe landed, tliere were only two Imliau 
families. In 1834 the population was less than 
10,000. In 1861 it had increased to 44,821, in J871 
to 56,092, and in 1881 to 86,415. hi lOnl, inrlud 
ing some annexed .suhurhs, it aimmnti'il to 2(18.010. 

The city is the capital of the province, and all 
the departments or the provincial government 
are centred in Toronto. The. lieutenant governor 
resides there, and the official residence is a hand- 
some building. The local Jegislature meets atinu- 
ally in the building prepared for the eaiJier legis 
lature of a united C'anada (l)efore 1840). The 
Dominion government ha.s also great e.stahli.shmcnls 
in Toronto in the custom house, po.'^t-otlice. int tonal 
revenue offices, and a meteorologicMl ohservaiorv. 
The law-courts are centred in ( Isgoode Hall, a very 
stately and roomy building. 

The i>rinci])al ccclesiastieal buildings are the 
cathedral of St James (Anglican), the Metro 
politau Methodist Chureh, and St Miehael's 
Cathedral ((Catholic). Tii eilnealional institutions 
Toronto is very rich. The nniveisity of Toronto, j 
which was burned to the ground in 181)0, wiis a very 
imnosing structure, and, restored on the old jdan, 
well worthy of its nohle site and .‘splendid grounds. 
The professorial staff’ iiumhers about 21, and the 
miinber of students in attendance aveiages 400. 
There are also Trinity Ck)lleg(‘. ( Anglicnn), Wvelill 
College ( Protestant), Knox College ( Pjoshy terian ), 
Macniaster Hall ( Ihijitist), St Micliaels (’oliege 
(Catholic), besides tlie Normal School, Collegiate 
Institute, ejulless jmhlic schools and separate 
(Catholic) schools and convents; ami there are 
schools of pharmacy, <lentistry, ami veterinary 
science. Toronto has a Public Library (1884) 
which now contains about 40,000 volumes; the 
University Library, destroyed in the lire of 1890, 
but gradually gathering up again ; the Law 
Library (20,000 volumes) ; the library of the 
Canadian Institute ; and tlic Legislature Library, 
which has about .30,000 volumes. Each of the 
colleges has a select library for its own purposes. 

The commerce of Toronto has grown with the 
growth of the city. iJetween 1870 and 1900 the 
imports increased from little over $7,000,000 to over 
$31,500,000 per annum, and the development Inis 
gone on since; the exports grew from $1,000,000 
or so to over $9,500,000. The lake comnieroo in 
lumber, fruit, grain, coal, and cattle is large. The 
shipping on the lakes is laid up in winter. The 
manufactories comprise iron-foundrie.s, engineer- 
aliops, railway woras, rolling-mills, breweries and 
a distillery, cabinet works and carriage factories, 
tanneries, soap-works, bootniaking establishments, 
sash and door factories, and pork-packing houses. 
Banking is largely represented in the city ; and 
there are numerous newspapers and periodicals 
published here. 

Toronto became the ad^ted home of Sir Daniel 
Wilson and of Professor Cold win Smith, and was 
for a, time the residence of Mrs Jameson the art 
nritio. 


the article Ontahio ; also Oanapa and works 
there citeil. 

ToroeilOf a genus of cartilaginous fishes of the 
family Torpedinhhe, ndate<l to the skates and rays. 
They are nuist remarkahlc fur their electiie oi'gans, 
which lie on each sidt^ of the head (.see EhECTJRIC 
Fishes, with illustrations). The electric shock is 
powerful cnuuglt to kill biiiali animals, and speci- 
mens 2 or 3 feet wide can by a single tlischaijge 
di.sable a full-grown niaii. The g^uius, which in- 
cludes about six .^j»ccics, is Avidelv distiihutc<l over 
the Allan ti«‘. and Indian Oceans ; /’. inarnturntawxiA 
two others arc common in the. Me<li terra) man, and 
T, htibf'ians reaches the south coasts of Lritain. 

Torpedo, d’he t«nm toipedo is now used to 
denofe a hiihniaiim* ^u^'^p^)n of offence, c.ii lying a 
charge of gun-cotton or t)llier ox]>lo^ive, an<l [k>.s- 
sesving pow<M*s of locomotion, in distinction to a 
snhniarim- mine < see Mines), wliich is stationary 
and u.-^c^l for <lch‘iiKi\<j pn»jM)se.s. 'r<>ipedoes may 
be divideil into two classes: M) I ' ttrontroUtfUr^ 
)>eing tliose wliich caj’iy within thcnisidve.s their 
ow!i motive )M)\st;r, and wliicii after lading once 
started are no longer uiidt.*r ronlroi of the 

operator; and (2) ^ ’otth uUnhlr i.e, tliose who.se 
motive i.s under the eontro! <6’ tlie ojieiator, 

who can l»y electricity or other means ilirect (he 
movements of the torpedo dnihig its run. Of tlic 
liivt the best, known examf>les are the \Vhit»*hcad 
ami tlie llowfdl: and oi the seiMuul tlie lireniian, 
Sims-Edi->on, and l.ay. Of the.'-^e the most import- 
ant is tile W’hiteliiNiil, ■wlii'h datt;.> from aho?)t 
KS67. 

TJie general arrangeimmt of (his wea))on is shown 
in the hguie ; it is cigar-shaped, made of steel 
or hionze, and v.'i)\ing from 12 to 18 inches in 
diann'ter, ami from 10 to 16 feet 6 imdics in length, 
tie* iiK>.*>t eonnnon size being 11 inches in diameter 
and 14 feiU 6 imdu*s long. 3di(» head A is eonical 
ami contains tie? charge of gun-cotton, which in 
the 14 im*h torpeilo \ aides from 32 lb. in tbe earlier 
patterns to 70 Ih. in the later ones. 'Fhe pistol, P, 


A B 



on coining in contact with tbe enemy’s ship is 
driven back on to a small cliargc of fulminate of 
mercury wliich detonates the gun-cotton. IJ is the 
air-chamher wliich contains the compressed air for 
driving the engines. The air is forced into this 
chainlK?r by means of air-pumps to a pressure of 
ninety atmospheres. C is the lialance chamber, 
and contains the mechanism by which the depth 
of the torpedo below the surface is regulated 
during its run. The depth of the torpedo can lie 
adjusted before starting to any required amount 
between 5 and 20 feet. In D are the engines 
worked by the compres.sed air. E is the buoyancy 
chamber. F is the tail, con.sisting of two screws 
placed one in front of the other for propelling the 
torjMjdo, two small vertical ruddei-s which are jul- 
justed by experiment to keep the torpedo running 
in a straight line, the horizontal rudders which 
are controlled by the mechanism in the balance 
chamber and which keep tbe torpedo at the depth 
for which it has been set, and four Jins, tw'o hori- 
zontal and two vertical, to prevent rolling. 

The torpedo is discharged from a tube either 
above water or below the water- line. In the latter 
cose special arrangements are made. In alxive- 
water tubes the torpedo fits the tube like a pro- 
jectile in a gun, and is ejected either by a small 
charge of powder or by compressed air. As the 
torpedo leaves the tul>e the valve controlling 
tiie supply of air to the engines is opened, and 
the torpMO on entering the water is projjelled by its 
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own enijinea. A safety arrangement on the pistol The torpedo is propelled by carbonic acid 

S revenU the latter exploding the charge by acci- contained in the torpedo under pressure, the engines 
exit until tlie torpedo is clear of the ship. The being controlled by the operator through an electric 
speed of the later patterns of 14-inch torpedoes is cable. The charge in both these torpedoes is 
26 knots for 600 yards. In action it can be adjusted exploded by electricity at will, and the speed in 
to sink at the end of its run in the event of its each is about 10 or 11 knots for one mile, 
missing its object, and when used for exercise it is Tlie three last torpedoes are connected to the 
adjusted to float, and can then bo picked up and base from Avhich they start, by means of wires, 
used again. For various reasons it is considered and it would be a matter of very great difficulty 
that the effective range of a Whitehead torpedo is to control these torpedoes, and to direct their 
not more than 400 yards, and although the torpedo course so as to strike any particular object, if they 
is capable of going much farther, it is desirable, were used from a moving base. Hence any pro- 
in order to ensure a fair measure of success, not to posals to use tliem on board ship have not so far 
discharge the torpedo until within that distance of met with much favour, and it is unlikely that this 
the enemy. class of torpedo will ever be used except from forts 

The position which the Whitehead torpedo is or fixed stations on shore, 
destined eventually to take in naval warfare is to The Outrigger torpedo is used from steam pinnaces, 

a great extent a matter of speculation. There have and consists of a charge of gun-cotton placed at 
been instances in recent Avars Avliere it has been the end of a pole about 40 feet long, Avhicfi proiects 
used Avitii success even Avith the inferior Aveapons over the bows of the boat, the chargd being auout 
and apparatus then in use. On the other hand, 10 feet below the surface Avhen in position. The 
torpedoes occasionally take most erratic coui*ses, boat in making an attack has to bring the charge 
and no one can predict Avith certainty Avhat direc- in contact Avith the bottom of the enemy’s ship, 
tion one Avill take. Moreover, in consequence of and it is then exploded by electricity. A notable 
the slow speed of a torpedo as compared Avith a instance of the success of this niethod of attack 
projectile, and also on account of the deflection it occurred during the American civil AA^ar ; but under 
receives on entering the Avater, it is necessary in present conditions an attack on a modem ship Avith 
discharging it to take into consideration the speed the outrigged torpedo must be regarded as inq^rac- 
of one’s own ship and also the speed and courae of ticable except umler very exceptional circumstances, 
the enemy ; and as the two latter must necessarily Torpedo noats. — If a lajge ship is to be attacked 
be more or less guess- Avork, an additional element by a comparatively small boat, the latter, in order 
of error is introduced. Another objection, the to have any chance of success, must be as nearly 
importance of Avhich can only be determined in war invisible as possible, and must possess a high 
time, is that during the time the torpedo is Avaiting speed. Torpedo boats designed to fulfil these 
to be discharged the charge is liable to l>e detonated requirements A'ary considerably in size, but may 
by an eneiny^ shot, the results of such an accident be broadly divided into tAvo classes- those Avhicii 
being obviously of a most disastrous character, can be carried^ on board large ships, and Avhich are 
The torpedo is, hoAvever, at present recognised as a therefore limited in size and possess small sea- 
most important element in naval Avarfare, and its going powers ; and those Avhicli can take the sea 
use must of necessity be continued until war has and act independently. The two classes are 
decided definitely in its favour or otherAvise. A similar in construction, being built of the lightest 
very much more poAverfiil type of Whitehead is 18 steel, low in the Avater, and Avith most of the 
inches in diameter, carrying a charge of about 200 available space occupied by the engines and 
lb. of gun-cotton, and liaving a speed of about apxmratus connected Avith the torpedoes. The 
30 knots for 800 yards. Torpedoes are noAV usually former class are about CO feet in length, 15 knots 
discharged below, not above, Avater. speed, and carry a creAV of eight men. The latter 

The Howell torpedo may bo described as in shape range from 100 to 150 feet in length, have a 
similar to tlie Whitehead, and is propelled by screws nominal speed of from 19 to 22 knots, Avhich in 
to Avhich motion is imparted by means of a heavy practice rarely exceeds 17 to 20 knots, and carry a 
flywheel in the interior of the torpedo which is creAV of from sixteen to sixty men, with three to 
snun up to 10,000 revolutions a minute, before dis- five torpedoes, and also a small gun armament, 
cliarging, by means of suitable machinery. Tliis There is also an intermediate class of vessel, 
Avhem, in addition to providing the requisite energy, knoAvn as torpedo-boat destroyers, carrying an 
also acts as a gyroscope, the result of Avhich is that armament of machine guns and torpedoes. Tliese 
the torpedo continues to run in the direction of the vessels are of high speed, and their superior size 
line of fire, and cannot be deflected from its course, and sea-going qualities enable them to maintain 
The application of the gyroscopic principle to tor- their speed in the open sea far better than a 
pedoes is neAv and ingenious, and its dcA'clopment torpedo boat, Avhilst their poAverful armament 
Avill be Avatched Avitn interest. The charge is Avould render them formidable opponents even to 
exploded on contact. large ships. 

The Brennan torpedo carries inside it tAVO drums For torpedo-nets, seo Navy, VoL VII. p. 421. For 
on which are Avound jxiano Avire which, passing out part of the history of submarine warfare, see Sub- 
of the rear of the torpedo, is connected Avith poAver- marine Navigation. See also Slccinan’s Torpedoea atui 
ful engines on shore. On these being started the Torpedo Warfare 2d ed. 1889). 

Avire is reeled off tlie drums in tlie torpedo, the / Torquay^ a Avaterin,g;p1ace of South Devon, 
motion of the drums being imparted to the screAvs. * occupying a cove on the n^tlf side of Tor Bay, 23 
The faster the Avire is reeled up on shore, the faster miles S. of Exeter and 2^ WSW, of London. Tor 
Avill the torpedo go ahead. Steering is effected by Abbey Avas founded here for Pi'emonstratensian 
checking one or other of the Avires which actuate monks in 1196; and Tor Bay is famous in history 
vertical rudders on the torpedo. The chaige is as the place Avhere in 1688 William of Orange 
exploded on contact, and the range is a mue or landed at Brixham (q.v.), and during the. Avar wiUi 
more. » France Avas often used as a naval rendezvous. But 

The Sims-Edison torpedo consists of a ‘ float * to till the beginning of the 19th century Torquay 
which is suspended the toipedo so that it is about itself was little more than an ossenibla^ of fisher- 
6 feet beloAv the surface. The motive poAver is men's huts. About that time the advantages of 
supplied by an electric motor in the torpedo worked its climate — which are a peculiarly shelterea posi- 
from a generator at the base through an electric /tion, an equable temperature (mean ^'’in winter, 
cable which is paid out as the torj^o advances. 65” in summer), and freedom from fo^-^oaused it 
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to be resorted to by consumptive patients, and it 
soon acquired a Eiironeau celebrity, which still is 
I almost unrivalled. Ttie romantic hills and valleys 
of Torquay and its environs have been overspread 
/with terraces, villas, and gardcim, the luxuriance 
of its foliane being a delightful feature of this 
* queen of English watering-places.’ The scenery 

• is as varied as it is beautiful, the geology oT the 
district most interesting; and Kent’s Cavern (q.v.) 
is only a mile distant. Tlie remains of the almey 
include some crypts and the 13th"ccntury ‘ Spanish 
barn’ (so called from its having housed some sur- 
vivors from the Armada) ; and St Michael’s Chai>el, 
on a hill-top, is thought to liavc been connected 
with the abbey. St John’s (church, hy Street, is a 
striking Early English edilice ; and other buildings 
are the town-hall (isr)‘2), iniisomn (1875), ami 
theatre (1880). Torf|uay is a great ya<'h<ing 

vstation ; its chief industries are the Avorking up 
of Devonshire marbles and the inannfactnre of 
terra-cotta. Fop. (1851) 7003; (1881) 24,707; 

• (1901) 33,025. See J. White s ///.sVe/*// of Tor^ 
quay (1878). 

Torque (Lat. Unqueo, ‘I twist’), a sjiecies of 
gold ornament, worn round tlie neck or arm, 
which was much in use in ancient times, both 
among Asiatic and north r'urojiean nations. It 
consisted of a spirally twisted l>ar of gold, bent 
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round nearly into a circle, with the ends free, 
and terminating in hooks, or sometimes in ser- 
pents. These ornaments seem to liavc formed an 
important part of the wealth of those who w(»rc 
them, and of the ])ln rider obtained by the Roman 
conquerors from a (.’eltic or oriental army. Numer- 
ous exani])les have been dug up iu Great Britain 
and Irelf'uid, as Avell as in France. 

Torqueinada* Thom.vs dk, the first inquisitor- 
general of Spain, was born at Valladolid in 1420, 
and died at Avila, 16th September 1498. He 
became prior of a Dominican monastery at Segovia, 
and succeeded in persuading Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella to crave from the pope the appointment of 
the ‘Holy Office’ of the Inquisition (<j.v.). Torque- 
mada was appointed its head, and began in 1483 
that infamous work Aviiicli has left his name a by- 
word for pitiless cruelty. He has given a subject 
to Longfellow and to Hugo. 

Torre delT 'AnnunzIata^ a thi-iving town 
of Southern Italy, stands on the south ba.se of 
Mount Vesuvius, 13 miles SE. of Naples by rail. 
A • fishery and a coasting trade are carried on. 
Pop. 26,060.— Torrk del Greco, anotlier town at 
the base of Vesuvius, is only 7 miles from Naples 
by rail, and has been repeatedly destroyed by 
eruptions. Fishing is a great source of occupation, 
aiul coral is worked. Pop. ‘24,588. 

TorrenSy Lake, sometimes a brackish lake, at 
others merely a vast salt-mamh, in South Australia. 
It lies 90 miles N. of Spencer’s Gulf. Usual length, 
about 130 miles by 20 miles broad. It is named 
after Sir R. R. Torrens (1814-84), wh6 between 
1841 and 1874 held many itnpoi*tant offices in the 
colony, and is best known for his Land Titles 
Registration Act. 


Torre Pellice (Fr. La Tour)^ a Re4m6Qtese 
village of 2900 inhabitants, 34 miles SW. of Tuiln 
by rail. It is the headquarters of the Whldensi® 
(q.v.), with a college, and some manufootures of 
cotton-cloth and silk. 

Torres Strait lies between the northernmost 
part of Australia and New Guimsa. The channel 
18 from 80 to JK) miles in width ; and its navigation, 
though practicable, is lendcreil dangerous and 
dilficiilt by the innumciabh; sboals, reefs, and 
islands with which it is strewn. It was discovered 
in 1606 )>y Luis \'ae/ de 'J’oircs, a Simnisii navi- 
gator Hcnt out by tlu^ x iciMoy of Fern. Sec map at 
New Guinea, and ytUnrvy October 1890, p. 637. 

Torres-Vc^draSf a to\Mi of ibe Fortnguo.se 
piovince of Kstrennulnrs, 26 miles N. of iashoii by 
I lail. It is known from those famous lines of 
i ilefence witliin wiiieli Wellington defended bim- 
! self ibo winter of 1810- 11 agninst Mossena. There 
w'c.rn (Inee such lines of fortification : and the 
1 aica within the lines was about 500 sq. m. Hence 
I Wellington i: sued on lliat career of slow' and hard- 
! won victory wlii«b emied in the exjnilsion of the 
' Fn*neb fiom the i’oninsnla. Fop. <>926. 

Torrirclli, Fn* vnuelisI A, matbematician and 
; pbilosopber, \\a> born at J’iaiicaldoli in the 
I Kom.'igii.i, ITitli Ociober 1608. He was brongliL 
u]) by an uncle w bo resided at Faoiim, and W'Jio 
! put him under llie tuition of the Je.suitM. When 
; twenty ^eais old lie w.is sent to Koine, and there 
! devoteil liiniself to matln*iuatieal studies. Galileo’s 
j tbeori<*s on force mtuI inofion erigsged his attention, 
i and led to Ids w l iting a 'I'raiiido del Moio (about 
I 1641), ami to bi.s being iuNiled by Galileo ( 1()41 ) 
j to visit him; on the old pbilosopher’.s doatli, 

I three months afterwanls, be was ajipointed inatlie- 
j matician to the giu,ml <lnke, and ]>rofe.s.sor to the 
j Florentine A(‘.ulem>. Here be resided till his 
j death, 251 h October 1647. Hi.s great discovery 
I was the interpret 11,1 ion of the previonsly known 
I fact tiiat water w ill rise in a suction -pninp 
j only to the height of about 32 feet the idea 
I that the column of Jluid is su.stained by the 
I )>iessure of the atmosjdiere on the open surface of 
j Iluid (.see Baromktkk j. TIic* vacMiiiin in the baro- 
j meter is the Torricellian vacuum ; fintl the baro- 
meter is sometimes called the Torricellian tul)e. 
Torricelli also elVected the quadrature of the cycloid 
— in tills he w as anticipated by Koberval— and made 
other matheniatical discoveries. To him is due 
the fundamental piinciple.s of Hydromechanics 
(q.v., V'ol. VJ. p. 32); and he made and greatly 
improved both telescopes and microscopes. 

TorrigfiailOy Pietro (1470-1522), the Floren- 
tine sculptor who, according to Cellini, broke 
Michelangelo’s nose in a quarrel, served as a mer- 
cenary soldier, and came to England in 1509 to 
erect the tomb of Henry VIT. ami his queen, still 
in Westminster. He executed other works which 
were destroyed at the Reformation ; and settling 
in Spain, died in the prisons of the Inquisition. 

Torring^toily a market-towm of North Devon, 
on an eminence sloping to the Torridge, 10 miles 
(by rail 14) SSW. of Banistaple. A castle (1340) 
has disappeared ; and the churcli, of which Wolsey 
and John Howe were incumbents, was rebuilt in 
1651, its predecessor having been accidentally 
blown up with 2(X) prisonei’s, after Hopton’s defeat 
liei-e by Fairfax, Febniary 16, 1646. Torrington, 
which was made a municipal borough by Queen 
Mary, gave the title of earl to Monk (q.v.) and 
in 1689 to Admiral Arthur Herbert (1647-1716), 
of viscount to Admiral George Byng ( q. v.). Gloves 
are manufactured. Pop. ( 1851 ) 3S^ ; ( 1901 ) 3241. 

Torshok* an ancient town of Russia, in the 
government of Tver, 310 miles SE. of St Peteraburg 
by rail. Pop. 14,574 
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Torsion is the kind of strain produced in a bar 
or wire when one end is kept fixed and the other is 
rotated about the axis. The axis itself is in no 
way changed, but every other line originally parallel 
thereto tiuces the form of a lielix or screw. The tor- 
sion is measured by tiie inclination of the diameter 
of any section to the diameter originally parallel to 
it of the section at unit distance. The moment 
of the forces which produce the torsion is called the 
torsional stress or torque ; and the coefficient of 
toitdon is the ratio of the stress to the strain. The 
coefficient of torsion depends on the Rigidity (q.v.) of 
the material and upon the size and form of the bar. 
For wires and bars of circular section the coefficient 
of torsion varies as the fourth power of the radius. 
That is, to produce the same torsion in two wires 
whose diametera are as 2 to 1, we must apply, in 
the case of the thicker wire, a torsional stress 1(5 
times greater than that needed for the thinner 
wire. By the manufacture of excessively thin 
quartz fibres Professor Boys has obtained torsioniil 
coefficients of very minute magnitiulc. 

Torsion-balance is a form of ap])aratus in which 
the torsion of a wire is used for tlie measurement 
of various kinds of forces. In this way Coulomb 
discovered tlie fundamental laws of electric and 
magnetic attraction (see Electricity) and Caven- 
dish measured the density of the Earth (n.v.). By 
means of his quartz fibres Professor Boys has 
been able to reduce into a very small compass 
the whole apparatus for making the Cavendish 
experiment. 

Torsion, in Surgery, is a method of common 
application for the purpose of checking arterial 
hajmorrbage in certain cases. The wounded vessel 
is drawn out and fixed by a pair of forceps a 
quarter of an inch from tlie emf ; the end of the 
arteiy is then twisted rouml till it will not untwist 
itself. It is especially useful wlien there are many 
small arteries wounded in an operation, as, for 
example, in the extirpation of a large tumour. 

Torsky or, by corruption, TusK or Ci:sK {Bros- 
mius brosnie), a valuable fish of the cod family 
(Gadidue), abundant in the northern parts of the 
Atlantic. It measures from 18 inches to 3 feet in 
length. The head is small, with one barbulc under 
the chin ; the single dorsal fin is long ; the tail is 
rounded. The head is dusky, the back and sides 
yellow, passing into white on the belly. The torsk 
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lives in deep water, but spawns very early in the 
j^ear among the seaweed of rocky coasts. It is 
caught in the same manner as cod, ling, &c. Firm 
and tough when fresh, it is esteemed when dried 
and salted. It is occasionally caught in the Firth 
of Forth, but belongs to more northern regions, 
and is very abundant in the Shetland Isles, the 
Faroes, on some parts of the coast of Norway, and 
on the south and west coasts "'of Iceland. Another 
species (B, flavescens), with two barbules, occurs on 
tne Newfoundland banks. 

Torso (Ital.), strictly, signifies a trunk — 
e.g. the trunk of a tree — but is specially applied 
to a statue of which only the body remains. 


Torstensson^ Leonard, Count of Ortala, a 
Swedish general, was born at Torstena on 17th 
August 1603. He accompanied Gustayus Adolphus 
to Tiermaiiy in 1630, distinguished himself in the 
battles of his great master, and after liis death 
fought under Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar and Ban^r, 
and in 1641 he was appointed to the supreme com- 
mand of the Swedish army in Germany. He in- 
vaded Silesia, and, when driven back by the im- 
nerialists, turned and crushingly defeated them at 
Breitenfeld (2d November 1641 ). The next winter 
he hastened north, and in six weeks swept the 
Danes out of Holstein, and then drove the Austrians, 
who had thought to assail him in the rear, igno- 
miniously back all the way to Bohemia. In 1645 
he advanced to the walls of Vienna. He died at 
Stockholm on 7th April 1651. 

Tort (Lat. tortus), in the law of England, in- 
cludes all those wrongs, not arising out of con- 
tract, for which a remedy by compensation or 
daniiiges is given in a court of Jaw. Such 
are assault, false imprisonment (i.e. arrest or 
detention without h*gal justilication), unlawful 
detention or conversion to one’s own use of the 
goods of another, &c. Deceit also is a tort, if 
a person siiirer damage by acting on an untrue 
statement imule with the intention that he should 
act on it. The general rule of law was that the 
right of action for a tort died with the person who 
committed it; but this defect has been cured by 
statute to a certain extent. If the wrong was done 
within six months preceding the wrong doer’s death, 
an action may be brought against his executors 
within si.x months after they have assumed dime. 
So if the injured party lived he could always bring 
an action of damages ; but if he died his executom 
or relatives could not do so until Lord CampbeH’s 
Act enabled the wife, husband, parent, or child of 
such deceased injured party to sue for damages; 
and in such case the jury may anportion the 
damages between the widow and child ren wljo sue. 
The right to bring an action for a tort is limited to 
two, four, or six years respectively, according to 
the nature of the wrong. In Scotland there is no 
time limited for bringing the action. The law of 
the United States is founded on that of England. 

See treatises on torts by Addison (1857; new ed. 
1887), E. W. Ball (1884), M. M. Bijjelow (3d ed. Boston, 
1886', T. M. Cooley (2d ed. 1888), A. Underhill (5th 
ed. 1880), Clerk and Lindsell (1889), Sir F. Pollock 
(4th cd. 1895), and L. C. limes (1891 ). 

Tortoisc-plailtf a South African name for 
Elephant’s Foot (q.v.). 

Tortoises and Turtles (Chelonia) form a 
well-delined order of Reptiles, distincuished espe- 
cially by the dorsal and ventral sliields which pro- 
tect the boily. Altliough terrestrial Choloniaiis 
are often called tortoises, and aquatic Chclonians 
turtles, the distinction cannot be sustained. Tlie 
dorsal shield or carapace, within shelter of whiph 
the head, limbs, and tail can be more or less com- 
pletely sheltered, is formed (n.) alonj^ the middle 
line by the vertebra) whose neural spines are flat- 
tened, (6) by expansions of the parts which mother 
animals form well-defined ril>s„ and (c) along the 
edge by marginal plates ossified in the under skin 
or dermis. The dorsal vertebra) and ribs are thus 
ligldly involved in the carapace ; the neck and the 
tail are the only flexible parts. The ventral shield 
or plastron consists of nine bony pieces^ one 
anterior and four on each side. They arise as 
membrane bones in the dermis. Overlapping, but 
not corresponding to the bones of the shields, are 
homy epidermio plates of Hortoise-shell,’ which 
although hard are not without sensitiveness, 
numerous nerves ending upon them. The hones of 
the skull are immovably united together; there 
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are no teeth, althougli in an cin))ryonic turtle 
(Trionyx) traces of them have been detected. 
The limbs arc very typical, and tlie girdles, which 
are over arched by the ribs in the course of develop- 
ment, are well developed. There is no breastbone, 
and, according to most authorities, there are no 
clavicles. The brain of the a<lnlt Clieloiiian shows 
a slight curvature, and, as in all higher vei tehrates 
except snakes, there are twelve craiiial nerves, 
two more than occur in ainpliil)innH and fishes. 
The heart, as in other re])tih's oxeei)t crocodiles, 
is anatomically tli roe chambered, but the ]>rrsence 
of an incomplete partition in the ventricle niake.s 
it work almost as if it had four chamhers. Tl»e 
food-canal, ureters, and genital ducts open into a 
common cloaca, to the Avail of which in the nuile^ 
a penis is attached. Tin* large* lungs are li.ved 
along the dorsal wall 4)f the thorax. As the body 
is hoxeti in by shields which aie often quite rigiil. 
the contraction and expansion of the lungs in 
respiration must he due ]»ar(ly to tludi own 
elasticity, partly to the inov<‘imuits of the visetua | 
with wJiich they are closely ctiuncctcd, and partly ; 
to the changes which result \\ h(*n the animal • 
retracts or extends its head and limbs. At the ; 


Atlantic coast from southern Brotsil to Gape Hat* 
teras. It feeds on the roots of the jsea*gJtui« 
(Zostera), and attains a very large sixe (some- 
times weighing 8o0 pounds), and is the most im- 
portant of the edible turtles. Both the flesh and 
the eggs fire much esteemed. Notable, also, is the 
Ifawk*8-bill Turtle {Caretta or Eretmocheli/H 
brief ita)^ a ferocious caruiA oroiis foiiu occurring 



along* th.e <*oa'-fs of tlu'^ and supply- 

ing nn»t of the <'omrinu«:ial ‘ torloisc-Hhell.’ The 
l!«‘di j.-^ >Iigli1I_\ e^i»M‘i»u’d. l»ul, the eggs are palat- 


Jihh*. The ."jt-iue i-! lim< of Ih<^ Loggerliead {'Hud- 
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best the resjnration is sluggish ; find, as this Avill 
affect the whole j>itch of the aniinars life, the 
.Hluggisliness may he regardcil as the price paid for 
the very strong armature. 

Tortoises excel most animals in 1 heir tenacity of 
life. They can live fora long time without focal ; 
they are very dillicult to kill, and even after the 
brain has been dcistroyed life lingers Jong in llie 
body. It is said that a headless toi toise lijis been 
observed to walk 200 yards twenty -four liours after 
decapitation ; and it is Avell known that the heart 
removed from the body Avill, if carefully suspended 
in a moist chamber, continue capable of beating 
for two or three days. All (/heloiiiaiis are ovi- 
parous. The eggs have a tirm shell, Avliich is in 
most cases rigidly calcareous. They are usually 
laid in the sand or nnul, and left to be hatched by 
the warmth of the sun. 

There are two sub-orders of Chelonians — ( a ) Athe- 
cata, in which the carapace is flexible; and {b) 
Testudinata, in Avhich it is rigid. Tlie Athecata 
are represented by one living species, tlie Trunk- 
liack or Leather Turtle {Sphargis corutcea)^ the 
largest modern Chclonian, sometimes measuring 
six feet in length, and sometimes weighing over a 
thousand pounds. It Is widely but very sparsely 
distiibiited in tropical and temperate seas — in the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian oceans, and in the 
Mediterranean. It is said to be herbivorous. 

The Testudinata include four families — Chelo- 
nidse, Testudinidee, Chelydidie, and Trionychido?. 
The Chelonidm are strong marine turtles, with 
flipper-like feet, and broad, partially ossified shields. 
A well-known i-epresentative is the Green Turtle 
{Chelone inythis or viridis)^ whicli occui'a along the 


<f SSI till tj jfx rtumunn or rdrr.thf)^ a large 

All.*in(io tnrfhq abo caiuivorous in habit. The 
Tcwtudiiihbc are trnr*.‘>n ial < 'holouiau.*^, siicli as the 
(iict'k 'Tori { li'st ffrfvrtf) often hioiiglit 
fiom M(*diten-ji!i«*;.tn ccMiutrioM lo Ihilain, wheie it 
usually lea<U a miserable cxisfenrt? as a pet. 
Notable an* flie [Test tn{o clcphifut- 

opus, iVe.), uliich were once ahiimlaut in thej (bila* 
pagos Fslands and in sonu‘ i-laml> of liie Indian 
(.)coan, hilt a.r** now in ]troi‘ess of rapjil ext«*rmina- 
tion. 'riie ( helydidii* arc bhclonians with long 
m*cks wliicii are not K.'tractihi within the ciLrapa(*e. 
The str.'ingest of lla se is the; h(*anh‘d Turtle ( Chcfijs 
muianwtu ), a carnivorous form on(‘.e abundant in 
frcsh-\vatc*r pools in tropi<*al South America. The 
'I’rionycliida* or soft-slicllcd turtles, are fresh- water 
forms with de]»rcsS(sl bodies, commccI with .soft skin, 
and wchhed yet p.'iitly clawcid feet. A typical repre- 
sentativt* is Asp(iinn('rii"i frrnx, Avhich lives in the 
rivers flowing into the ( bill’ of Mexico, and is famous 
for it.s activity, voracity, and flcrccness. They 
usually measure ratlicr over a foot in length. Their 
flesh is A’cry palatable. See also TKltK.APlN. 

According to another cia.ssilication, the Testudi- 
nata are divi.sible into two groups, distinguished 
by tlie manner in wliicli the head is retracted. 
In one set the Cryplodirans, or hidden-necked 
Clielonians — ‘ the liead is drawn directly within tlio 
margin of the shell by tlie bending of tlie neck 
in an S-like manner in a vertical plane.’ In the 
other — the Pleunxiirans, or side-nccdvcd Chelonians 
— Mho neck is hent sidoway.s, so that the liead, 
when retracted, lies on one side of tlie front aper- 
ture of t he shell near one of the Icg.s. ’ 

Tortoise-shkll, the large scales of the cara- 
pace or sliield of a species of sea-turtle, the 
CarHia inibricata (see above). Tortoise-shell is 
so called because formerly the order of animals to 
which it belongs Avas little known, and all were 
confounded under tlie general name of Tortoises. 
A remarkable peculiarity in this species ia the 
arrangement of the thirteen plate.s ^ forming the 
carapace, which, instead of being joined together 
by their edges so as to make apparently one 
piece, are thinned ofl* at their edges, and overlap 
each other like the tiles of a roof. They vary in 
size according to the part of the shield they occupy. 
The larger ai*e sometimes from a foot to 18 inches 
long, by 6 inches broad ; the thickness rarely exceeds 
the eighth of an inch. The beautiful mottled 
colour and semi-transparent characters of this 
material are Avell known. A remarkable quality 
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is possessed by tortoise-shell which very greatly in- 
creases its usefulness for the ornamental purposes to 
which it is generally applied — i.e. the property of 
being easily softened hy a heat equal to boiling 
water, and of retaining any form when cold which 
has been given to it when heated. Pieces can also 
be welded tojjether by the pressure of hot irons 
properly applied. In Britain the chief use of 
tortoise she 11 is making combs for the hair ; but 
it is also used for inlaying ornamental furniture 
and various other fancy objects. By tlie French 
cabinet-maker Bonle (see Buhl) it was used most 
effectively in combination with brass as a veneer 
for rich furniture, and all bonle or ‘biihl’ work 
consists of such a veneering combination. In 
India, China, and Japan many articles are made 
of it, showing great skill and taste. 

Tortola. See Virgin Islands. 

TortonOt a town of Northern Italy, on a small 
tributary of the Po, by rail 13 miles E. of Alessan- 
dria. Pop. 7147. 

TortOSa 9 an old town of Spain, 40 miles SW. 
of Tarragona by rail, on an eminence overlooking 
the Ehro, 20 miles from its mouth, with some trade 
and manufactures. Pop. 23,400. 

TortUflfas (Sp., ‘turtles’), Dry, a group of ten 
islets or keys belonging to Florida, at tlie entrance 
of the Gulf of Mexico, 120 miles WSW. of Cape 
Sable. They are very low, and partly covered 
with mangrove bushes ; on Garden Key there is a 
lighthouse, and also a fort. 

Torture has been largely used in many coun- 
tries as a judicial instrument for extracting 
evidence from unwilling witnesses, or confessions 
from accused persons, and in the despotisms of the 
East is still so used ; the callousness of torturers 
and tortured being almost equally remarkable. In 
ancient Athens slaves were regularly examined by 
torture. Under the Homan llepublic only slaves 
could be tortured ; under the Empire torture, 
besides being much used in examining slaves, was 
occasionally inflicted even on freemen, to extract 
evidence of the crime of Ifcsa rndjestas. Cicero and 
other enlightened Komans wholly condemned its use. 
Until the 13th century torture seems to have been 
unknown to the canon law ; about that period the 
Roman treason-law began to be adapted to heresy, 
the notions on which the Ordeal (q.v.) was based 
contributing to promote its use. At a later period 
torture came to be largely eiiifdoyed by the Inouisi- 
tion, and it was only in 1816 that it was prohibited 
by a papal bull. Its use was universal in the 
witchcraft trials, and accounts for the strange 
uniformity in confessions. 

From the civil law torture became a part of the 
legal system of most European countries. It was 
adopted early, and to a large extent, by the Italian 
municipalities. In Germany elaborate apparatus 
for its infliction existed, not merely in the dungeons 
of the feudal castles, but in the vaults beneath the 
town-halls of Nuremberg and Katisbon. Horrible 
tortures were constantly inflicted in the 16th and 
17th centuries ; the * second degree ’ included crush- 
ing the thumbs, feet, or head in iron apparatus, 
and the * third degree * burning the sides, arms, 
and finger-nails with Are or red-hot irons and 
pincers. Torture continued to be practised in 
many of the piisons of Germany when they were 
visited by Howard in 1770 ; but in Prussia it was 
abolished in 1740-54, and the example of Frederick 
the Great contiibuted greatly to its final suppres- 
sion. In Hanover it was not formally abolished 
till 1840. The torturing of prisoners was carried 
to a great height in the L^w Countries under 
Philip II. Savonarola and Galileo are amongst 
famous men who suffered torture. In France it 
was part of the judicial system till 1789, and in 


Scotland it was still in frequent use after the 
Restoration, and was only abolished in 1708. 
Torture in its most pitiless form was a characteristic 
feature of the atrocious Templar tiials in France. 
Amon^t enlightened men who denounced the 
worthlessness of confessions secured by tortuio 
Bayle, Thomasius, Voltaire, and Beccana deserve 
mention. In Naples torture was in use in 1860. 

The use of torture seems always to have been 
repugnant to the genius of the law of England : 
though occasionally used bj" an exercise of preroga- 
tive, it may be doubted w holier it was ever recog- 
nised as lawful in the ordinary course of the admin- 
istration of justice. It was employed by royal 
warrant in the Templar trials ( 1310), and we are 
told that till that time it was unknown in 
England. During the Tudor period the Council 
assumed the power of directing torture- warrants 
to the lieutenant of the Tower, and other officers, 
against state prisonei-s, and occasionally also against 
persons accused of other serious crimes ; and 
similar warrants were at times issued under the 
sign-manual. Under James I. and Charles I. 
torture was less resorted to, and only in state trials. 
In 1628, in the case of Felton, the assassin of the 
Duke of Buckingham, the ludges declared the ex- 
amination of the accused by torture, for the pur- 
pose of discovering his accomplices, to be illegal. 
Torture was inflicted in England as late as 1592, in 
the case of the *Iesuit Soiitnwell (q.v.), in 1640 on 
Archei*, who took part in an attack on Laud’s 
palace, and as late as 1646 on witches. As late as 
1806 Sir Thomas Picton (q.v.) was tried for 
having, as governor of Trinidad, permitted a 
woman to be tortured under did Spanish laws. 

I Torture is now disused in all countries of Europe, 
and is universally acknowledged to have been a 
most unsatisfactory mode of getting at the truth ; 
often leading the innocent, from weakness, to 
plead guilty to crimes they had not committed. 

The instruments of iiulicial torture have been 
various. The most celebrated is the Rack, the 
Boot, and Thumbscrew. More ingenious instru- 
ments were such as the Scavenger’s Daughter 
(rather ‘ Skeftington’s Daughter,’ from a lieutenant 
of the Tower under Henry Vlll.), a spiked 
iron frame, which closed its victim in a deadly 
embrace. The Peine Forte et Dure (q.v.) was a 
terrible form of torture. From torture for the 
sake of extracting evidence must be distinguished 
cruel punishments and modes of putting to death 
by lingering tortures — mutilation, breaking on the 
wheel, burning at the stake, disembowelling, &c. 
(see Execution ). Notable instances of such were 
the tortures inflicted on the murderers of James I. 
of Scotland in 1437 ; on Damiens (q.v.), the would- 
be assassin of Louis XV. in 1757 ; and on Jean 
Galas ( q. V. ) in 1762. See also Flogging, Pillory, 
Stocks. Prison discipline was formerly little short 
of torture, including the use of bilboes and other 
dreadfully heavy irons ; as also was the managemejit 
of the insane ; and the school punishments of com- 
paratively recent times would now be regarded by 
many as falling under the same head. Powell^ 
American Siberia ( 1892) describes a state of things 
in the convict-camps of the United States down 
till 1875 which may fairly be regarded as amounting 
to cruel torture — includi^ the strinmng of convicts 
up by their thumbs. Tlie marvellous collection 
ot instruments of torture (including the ^Iron 
Maiden,’ resembling the ‘scavenger’s daughter’) 
once used with hideous effect, and long on show 
as cuiiosities in Nuremberg, was bought by Lord 
Bhrewsbuiy, and exhibited in London m 1891. 

Seo Inquisition, and works cited; Witohobaft; Boot, 
Back, Thumbscrew ; Jardine, Torture in the Crim, Law 
^England ( 1887) ; Lecky, Bationalim. in Europe { 1865 ) ; 
Lea, SuperstUion and Force ( Phils. 1866 ; new ed. 1878). 
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'I’oni Dlltt* a .young Christian Hindu girl of ex- 
traordinarily precocious ^nius, was born in Calcutta, 
March 4, 1866, studied French and English litera- 
ture with avidity, spent the yeai's 1869-73 in Engliyid 
and France, and at eighteen [)iiblislied a critical 
essay of strange maturity on Leconte de Lisle, with 
translations into Pmglish verse. She next gave 
herself to Sanskrit, and translated several portions 
of the Vishrmpurana into English blank vei’se. 
In 1876 she publLslied A Sheaf glcaaed in- Frcneh 
Fields {2d ed. Loud., with iVIeinoir by h#'r father, 
1880), being English translations of about two 
hundred French j)oems. Next year she died, 
August 30, 1877. A romance wliich she hacl 
written in French, Lc Jonrnal do Mdlle, (rArners, 
was published at Paris in 1870, with a study ]»y 
Mdlle. Clarisse Bader. Eimilly her Anrirnt Thtllads 
and Legends of llindn}ita}t\\\.\.^ puhlislic'd at T.oiidon 
in 1882, with a Menujir l^y 1C. \N'. (Josse. 

Torula* See VioAsr. 

Tory (Irish toiridhc, ‘a pursuer’), a name first 
given to eertiiin hands of outlaws, half robber, half 
insurgent, who professed the Uoman f’athnlie faith, 
and harassed Ibe English in Ireland. It is nserl in 
this sense in Gayton’s Pleasani Xofrs njpon- Dnu 
Qnixot (1654), the Irish Sbile Pa.p<‘is (I (Mb', ami 
K. Burne^^’s Kerdisfon Ihu'on, (1(560) \Vilful 
peasants . . . degenerate into foir.rs and moss- 
troopers.’ About 1G79, the linu‘ of the Po]>ish 
Plot, it began to be applied as a term of reju'oacli 
to the (’avalier or Court ])arty, as su])poMed 
abettors of that truumed up eon.spira(‘y. <.Hi\er 
Hey wood’s Diaries (eel. hy J, H. Turner, ISSI ) 
refer, under the <Iate 24th October KJSl, to ‘the 
Kantors calling tliemselves Torys . . . an Irish 
title for outlawed persons,’ w'liich sbovs that the 
nickname was soon adopted hy one of tin? two 
great political parties in Great Britain — the ad- 
herents, namely, of the ancient constitution of 
England without change, supporters of regal, 
ecclesiastical, and aristocratic authority ; * their 
prejudice,’ said Dr Johnson, ‘ is for Estahlishinent, 
while that of the Whigs is for Innovation.’ As 
Whig (q.v, ) has been largely sujierseded by Liberal, 
so, since 1836, lias’l’ory been by Conservative (fpv. ). 
Since 1880 it has a good deal revived, in the sense 
frequently of a non-conservative (Conservative. 

See Kcbbcl’s History of Toryism from Pitt to Beacon s- 
feld (1885); and Standish O’C^rady’s 2^oryism and the 
Tory Democi'acy ( 1880 ). 

Tory Island* a small islaml, 24 miles long, 0 
miles oft* the north-west coast of Donegal, with a 
lighthouse, and a signal station (1890) connected 
by telegraph with Londonderry. 

TotCin^ a natural object, not /in individual, but 
one of a class, taken l)y a tribe, a family, or a 
single person, and treated with super.stitioiis 
respect as an outward symbol of an existing inti- 
mate unpon relation. The Algonq^uin word is 
otem^ which must always he precedea by the per- 
sonal article, as kit-otem = the family- mark, nind- 
otem = my family-mark. Other dialects have 
difterent names, as the Iroquois ohtara. The wide 
distribution of Toteiriism among the nations of the 
Old World, civilispd as well as savage, and its 
significance as at once a religious and a social 
system, was first pointed out by Mr J. F. McLennan 
in the article Totemism in the first edition of this 
work (1868) and in a series of articles in the Fort, 
Bev, (Oct. and Nov. 1869 and Feb. 1870); the 
richest collection of data yet made is Mr J. G. 
FrazePs ( Edin. 1887). 

The totem is considered as helpful to the man, 
who in his turn abstains from killing it if an 
animal, or eating it if a plant, and who often assimi- 
lates himself to it by wearing its skin or the like, or 
tattooing its picture on his tody. The whole mem- 


bers of the clan who have a totem in common count 
tlicinselves of one blood, and claim the totem m 
their common ancestor. The restriction upon 
killing and eating it is absolute, and sometimes 
men are tabooed from touching or even looking 
at it under pain of d»?atli or expulsion from 
the tribe. El;ibonUo ceremonies connected with 
birth, imyriage, and death more closely to 

the identiheatiou uf tlio man and the totem, and 
such ceremonies as liin.Nf of (lit* Austmlians at 
puberty are intended to initiate the youtlt into 
the rostn<‘tif)J}s tba,t mu-^t be (diserved in s{‘xual 
(‘omrnerce. In .Xiistialia also \vr‘ (iml special sex- 
tolems, wliieli it is hndnddeji iIk; op]M>sit(* sex to 
kill; arid aitiong tin* North Amei'i<ran Indians 
spe<*ifil personal tot«*jns man dons- \\ liieh 
usually leN eahsi aft er the o\li;tuslion (/f the long 
fast at. pnl)«‘rhv. Totemism thus hn-m.-, (be I'oun- 
flatioii of a v;ist .-soriai >ysteni of alternate obliga- 
tion ;ind restrieiiori. li go\ ei fis inaniage and nil 
sexual n4al i(»ns, for n man may not ttnieb a woman 
of tlie same totem a.s liim.-olf. Sometimes the pro- 
hibition only extends to a man's o\Mi totem clan, 
but more. fi*<sjmuitly il inelmles se\ oral clans, in 
m>ne of \vhi( l» it iillowed ((» mairy. Siieh an 
exoganmu.s yioup of eluns within the tribe is a 
pit rat ry^ v\ljioh was no doul)t oiiginallv iUcIf a 
lolem clan that, liad sims* jimlergonc suIkH vision. 
In Australia, we liml not infreqmmt ly a trito. 
divide«l into l^^■o pin u.i n« s. eaeli ineluding a num- 
bin' of lotoni I'lan.s ; .soiue.ilujes sub-plirat vies tigain 
come between the phratiies and the clans, still 
further by ^e\atious n*st litMions curtailing the 
liberty of marriage. But the allowable range of 
kinship may slieirh oMu'a Ihou.sand miles, and the 
native by no me/ui.s needs spoken language to dis- 
cover the women witli uimm be niay }iav<* com- 
merce, for tl)0 totem marks upon tlieir boilies give 
biin the plain indication of duty. For the .signiti- 
i'ance. of I\4emism in iinlimentary religion, see 
Ani'k.stoks (Won, ship ok) and Animals (W'ou- 
smr ok) ; and for its import.an<u'‘ on Ibe social side, 
in laws of de^-'cent, whether tlirongli Ibe male or 
female line, and in marriage, .see Family and 
M AiiHiArac. 

Mr J. F. M‘Lennan, in bi.s inquiry into the origin 
of E.xogaiiiy, concludisl that it was based on an 
antecedent system of 'roteiuism, e\itlence of which 
was generally fouml in all rude societies acknow- 
ledging kinship through women only, the same as- 
sociation being fouml almost as generally in tho.se 
rude soeietie.s which know kinship through males, 
while the worship of pliints and animals in more 
advanced societies acknow’l edging kinship through 
males was lineally descended from Totemism. Mr 
llonald M‘Lennau (preface to 7Vie Patriarchal 
Theory y 1885) tells us that his hrothor had come to 
.abandon his original tluiory iis to the origin of 
Totemism, and that, in the final constructive w'ovk 
to have been completed liad lie lived, his aim 
Avas to have been rather to show its prevalence, 
to establish some leading points in its liistory, 
to exhibit it in connection with kinship and with 
Exogamy, and to make out its connection >vith 
Nvomiip. He tells ns, further, that the general 
conclusion appeared to his brother to be that it was 
possible to tleinonstrate that, Totemism preceding 
Exogamy, the latter must have arisen in societies 
acknowledging no kinship save through women ; 
that all other facts bearing on rude society niay bo 
interpreted as evidence of a gradual progress from 
the condition of which Totemism and female kin- 
ship are the mark ; and that thus it w'os po.ssih]e 
to exhibit the history of human society as tliat of 
an evolution moving with very various rapidity 
among different populations, but always beginning 
with a condition in which the idea of incest did 
not exist, and always tending upwards from that 
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condition. Whether or not this lowest step in the 
argument may be accepted — and grave objections 
enough will be found conveniently grouped in 
chap. xiv. of Westerniarck’s History of Human 
Marriago ( 1891) — tlie want of Mr M‘Lennan’s book 
is a loss to the science of Sociology that will not 
soon be made good. 

Totila* See Gqths, Vol. V. p. 323. 

TotneSy a municipal borough and market- 
town of Devonshire, pleasantly situated on the 
slope of a steep hill on the right hank of the 
Dart, 29 miles SSW. of Exeter and 24 ENE. 
of Plymouth. The Dart is navigable to this 
point for vessels of 200 tons, and Brut the Troj«an 
IS fabled to have landed here : the ‘ Brutus 
Stone,’ on which he first set foot, may be seen 
in the main street. At least, Totnes is a place 
of great antiquity, and retains two gateways, 
remains of the walls, a quaint guildhall, a good 
many antique houses, ancl an interesting Perpen- 
dicular church (1432; restored by Scott, 1874), 
with a noble red sandstone tower and a fine stone 
screen. The Norman castle of tludhael de Totnes, 
that crowns the hill top, is represented by the 
circular shell-keep. There is a grammar-school 
(1568) ; and on the ‘ Plains,’ near the river, stan<l8 
a granite obelisk to the Australian explorer Wills, 
who was a native, as also was the Hebraist Kenni- 
cott. Incorporated by King John, Totnes returned 
two members till 1867. Pop. (1851) 4419; (1901) 
40.34. See works bj" W. Colton (1850) and Charles 
Worthy (2 vols. Exeter, 1889). 

ToilCclflS {Uhamphastida:), a family of Zygo- 
dactyle IMcarian birds, numbering more than fifty 

species, and in- 
habiting tropical 
America. They 
were formerly 
placed near the 
llornbills ( Bu- 
cerothlm), which 
offer several 
points of analogi- 
cal resemblance 
to them, and are 
often improi)erly 
called toucans in 
the East ; but 
their nearest 
allies are now 
known to be the 
Barbets (Capito- 
nidic), one of 
which, Tetra- 
gonops rliampha- 
stinus, strongly 
resembles a 
Toucan (Rhamphastos Toco). toucan in its 

coloration, &c. 

The toucans are divided into five genera; Rhcim- 
phastosy containing the typical species, has the bill 
most greatly developed, and the plumage mostly 
black, varied with white, scarlet, and orange; An- 
digena^ containing the Hill Toucans, inhabiting the 
high forests of the Andes, and with a generally 
bluish-jjray plumage; Ptcroglossus^ with smaller, 
long-tailed species, clothed in green, scarlet, and 
yellow plumage, and called Ara^aris.; Selenidera 
includes the Toucanets, which are very similar ; the 
species of the last genus, A ulacorhamphusy are of a 
bright green colour. The Ifgs of the toucan are 
strong, rather short, and with large scales ; the toes 
are arranged in pairs, the first and fourth being 
turned backward. The form of the body is short and 
thick ; the tail is rounder! or even, varying in length 
in the different species from half the length to 
almost the whole length of the body, and is capable 


of being turned up over the liody in a remarkable 
manner, which it always is when the bird is at 
roost. The neck is short and thick ; the enormous 
bill is at the base of the full width and depth of the 
head, and is in some species more than half the 
length of the l>ody. Tt is arched towarrls the tip, 
irregularly toothed along the margins of the 
mandibles, and extremely cellular and light, yet 
strong in structure. The tongue is very long, 
narrow, and singularly feathered on each side, the 
processes which give it this feathered appearance 
possibly adding to its sensibility as an organ of 
taste. When a toucan takes food between the points 
of the mandibles, the tongue is immediately applied 
to it, as if to test or enjoy it, and aftorwaras it is 
tossed into the throat by a sudden throwing back 
of the head. Toucans may almost be described as 
omnivorous ; they cat fruits with avidity, but they 
also seize and devour small birds. Their powerful 
l>ill enables them to kill a small bird by a single 
sfpieeze. They make a curious clattering noise 
with their great mandibles, and also emit at times 
a harsh cry, sometimes resembling the word tucano^ 
whence their name. They live chiefly in the depths 
of the South American forests, in small flocks, and 
lay two white eggs in the holes of trees. They are 
easily tamed, and bear cold climates well. In 
captivity they readily eat rice, bread, potatoes, 
eggs, and many other kinds of food. They are 
rcmark«ablo amongst birds for regurgitation of food, 
in order to a kind of mastication in the great bill, 
analogous to rumination in quadrupeds. The 
colours of the bill are, in most of the species, very 
brilliant during life, but disappear from stuffed 
specimens in mnseuma. The largest species, as 
Jlhamphastos Toco, are about two feet in length ; 
the It. Arid is the commonest species. See 
Gould’s Monograph (2d ed. Lond. 1854). 

Toilc]l 9 the tactile sense, the least specialised 
of the souses. The sense-organs of the various 
groups of animals are discussed in the articles on 
the various groups. In the nervous system of man 
the organs of touch are ( 1 ) central end-organs (see 
Brain) ; (2) conducting nerve-fibres (see Nervous 
System); and peripheral end-organs. Nerves end 
in the skin in two w ays. In the simplest mode of 
termination they form a plexus in the dermis, pass 
outw^ards from this, lose their medulla, divide into 
fibrils, and are lost to view in or betw’een the cells 
of the epidermis. Nerves end in this Avay in all 
parts of the skin, but the relative number of such 
terminations in different parts of the skin cannot 
bo determined by present methods of research ; 
they may be easily seen in the cornea. In the 
more complex mode of termination the nerves, 
retaining their medulla, end in the dermis in 
special structures of mollified neurilemma and 
other cellular elements. These endings are of 
three sorts, (ft) The end bulbs are round bodies 
30 to 100 fi in diameter (ju is the diameter of 
a red blood-corpuscle), and of limited distribution, 
found in the conjunctiva, the lips, also in mucous 
membranes— e.g. on the tongue, the palate and 
elsewhere, and, slightly modified, in the sensitive 
parts of the genital organs; (2») Touch corpmcles 
are oval l>odies 60 ya to 100 ya imloiig diameter, also 
of limited distribution, but most numerous in the 
papillxe of the dermis of the palmar surface of the 
hand, less numerous in the nipple of the breast, 
very scarce on under sui*face of the forearm, absent 
from the greater part of the surface of the body. It , 
is estimated that on the tip of the forefinger there 
are 100 touch corpuscles for two square millimetres, 
(c) Pacinian corpuscles are larger bodies, 1 milli- 
metre and more in length, like end bulbs, found in 
the subcutaneous tissue. There are about 600 in 
the under surface of each hand, and a few may occur 
in the back of the liand ; they are numerous at the 
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joints, are found also on some periosteal nerves, 
and on the sympathetic nerves of the ab<(otnen. 
From their distribution it is evident that they may 
or may not be essential to cutaneous sensibility. 
lttdee<l it seeins that the touch corpuscles also are 
not essential to touch, for they are completely 
absent in certain parts of the bo<ly — the cornea 
— which are yet sensitive to prcbsuio. Further, if 
those points of skin which arc found by experi- 
ment to be peculiarly sensitive are cut out and 
examined, special nerve on<lin;^.s are not always to 
be found. Still the fact that as a {general rule 
such endings are most frequent in areas of gieat 
sensibility compels the belief that they have sonic 
relation to that seiisihility. 'J’he varying (lcgrfu!s 
of sensibilit}" in the touch organs are descrihed fit 
SknsATION, where also reasons are gi\eii hu* hohl- 
ing that the muscular sense is distinct from llie 
tactile sense (see also Sivtv, and Taste TJ ie 
functions of touch as a means of jiereejition is 
dealt with at FsYrilOLouv. — 'Foiiching for the 
king’s evil is discussed at Si’uon la, 
Toiich«iinper« Sec N itim:. 

Toilcll*stOlie« a liard hlaek stone, occasionally 
used in assaying. Tlie original kind was a jn*<*uliar 
bituminous quartz or tlinly slate ohiaiiwd fiom 
Lydia iii Asia Minor, ami licnce hnnwn as Lydian 
Stone; but black basalt may lu‘ em|do\ed. 'I'lni 
process is explained at Assavin<j, \'o 1. 1. p. r»()7. 

Toudl-WOOCl is the wood of willows ami Mune, 
other trees softmied by decay ; Amadou I'q.'.; h 
also so calh‘<t. It is’ us(mI as timlcr, from the 
readiness with wdiieli a spark ignites it. 

Tout, a fortified town in tin*. Ib'ciicli ileparlamuit 
of Meurthe-et-Moselle, on the .Moselle, ‘JO mile.s W. 
of Nancy by rail. It has a former cathedral (9Gr> 
1496), whose west front, w ith towers 215 feet In’gli, 
is reckoned one of the fniest in Fraiic(‘, an IvStli 
century liotol de ville, ami maiiufactures of lace, 
hats, itc. The Tulhnn LcKcannn of the Homans, 
Toul niaint/iiiied a .semi independence till lo45; on 
23d Septemher 1870 .surremlered to the (Jennans 
after an eight hours’ bombardineiit ; and since 1871 
has been strongly fortilied with a cordon of forts. 
IW (1872) 6.:»84 ; (19Pl) 8(333. See works by 
Tliiery (1841 ) ami Dauliioy ( ISS7). 

Toulonf a seaport and naval arsenal of France, 
in the department of A'ar, stands <»n the shore of the 
Mediterranean, 42 miles FSE. of Marstdlles and 504 
SS£. of Paris. It lies at the head of a deep <louble I 
bay, and rises tow'ards the north in the form of an 
amphitheatre. The port is divideil into two jiarts, 
the old and the new — the former, on the ea.st, 
appropriated to merchant shipping, ami the latter, 
on the west, surroundc<l by the dockyard, slips, 
arsenal, cannon-foundry, &c. The dockyard covers 
240 acres ; and belonging to the arsenal, which is 
perhaps the finest in France, are the sailyard, 
armoury, museum, &c. The fortifications were 
greatly extended after the conquest of Algeria 
(1830), Toulon becoming the chief port of com- 
munication with Africa ; and important works of 
defence have been added since 1880. A cathedral, 
founded in 1096, the hOtefde-ville, and a large 
theatre are the chief buildings. The climate is dry 
and bracing j but flie older portions of the town are 
still unsanitary, and it su tiered much from cholera 
in 1884. Pop. (1872) 69,808; (1901) 78,833. The 
Gi-oek Telonion and Roman Tclo Martins^ Toulon 
suffered much from the Saracens, and first rose into 


importance as a naval stronghold towards the close 
of the 16th century. The JEnglish were defeated 
off hei*e by the united fleets of rrance and Spain, 
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llth February 1744; and in 1793 Toulon was 
occupied for four months by the Englisli (under 
Hood) and tlie Spaniards, who, however, were 
forced to evacuate the place after being fiercely 


attacked by the iiepiibiicans — a memorable siege 
flw the first great achievement of Nwwleon (q.v,). 
See Lamberts HlHoirc dc Toidan (18^ 

^ Toilloiine, an important city in the smith of 
Franco, the capital anciently of Languedoc, and 
now of the <le]>aitment of Ilaute Oaronne, ICOnifl^ 
SE. of llordeaux and 466 S. by \V. of Paris. It is 
situatc?d in a broad ami i>loasaTit plain, on the right 
bank of tlie river (iaronno, with the Canal du ^di 
sweeping round its eastern and northern sides. 
The (.Jaronne is oross^al here hy a beautiful bridge 
(1543 1626), nearly 3U0 yard.s long, which connects 
: "foiilouse with the suburb <u‘ Si Cyjirieii. The city, 

I Mit-h the <'x<‘eption of the southern f.iuhouig, is not 
} pariieulai ly liarnhsonie (though tin* hi<»ad quays 
! have ratiier an im]>osing apjiearanee ). nor it 
I many tine public luiildings. One niay note, how- 
I ever, th(‘ cathedral, containing the tonihs of the 
I <‘onnl* of ToulouKr', ; the ^ or toAvu-hall 

' (1769); tlie church of St Sernin (lith to Joth 
i century); and the Muf^ec, wiili ilfi interesting 
I collection of antiqniiics, forming an almost unin- 
’ (einijktcd clic.iii in the histriry of ji,rl , from tlie 
; ( lallo Jioinaii lo llie Ih iuijssaiice peiiod. Toulouse 

■ i-< the ‘-cat <»f an an'lild-^hop, 1 ih,-< a nniv(>rsi(y 

aemhuuA , ;»n afademy of ‘ l!(ual games ’ den 

./f H /' /•',>’), rlaiiiiing io date fiom a t roll ha- 

■ dtuirs’ contest in 1.323. a.cmlmnio.s of arts, sciences, 

i antiquities, Cvc. , scliools of JaAv, medicine, and ^ 
' artillery, an nhsei v at orv, h<uanic garden, and a ! 
, public library of 60.000 \ oluiiies. 3*ou lou.se inaiiu- 
i fa.4*tures woolhuis, .-ilks, h at her, ciinnon, steani- 
I cugine.s, tobacco, brandy, , and carries on a 
I great tra<l(‘ Asilh Spain.’ Its liver and trufilo. pies 
i ait! cel(*hrated t hrougluuil tin* ‘-ouili of I'rance. 
Holt. ( IS72) 114.025 : ( iOol i 127,866. 

7t>/o,yo was, in f’icsar's time, a city Avithin the 
limits t»f iht! Homan inucimiUy ami had been 
! originally tiu! capital t»f the \’olc;e '1 ectosages, a 
i (hillic tribe nolcti for its Avealth ami con.sequonce. 
Tmler the empire its importance eontiniiod. 
Ausonius ile.serihes it as suinainded by a brick 
Avail of great l iicuit, and so ]>o]uil()inA that it bad 
founded four colonies. In 412 A.o. the Visigoths 
ina<le it (he capital of their Kingdom (.see (loTHS); 
and after the lime of (diarhmiagnc it Avas under 
the .sway of eounts, avIio made them.selv€*.s inde- 
pendent about 920, but in 1271 the ‘eonnty of 
Toulou.se’ was renniteil to the croAvn of France by 
l^liilipne 1c llanli. Its literary eclelnity reaclje.s 
as far oaek as the Homan empire, Ansonius s])eaks 
of the toga docia of ‘ I’alladian ’ Tolosa, and the 
favourite iloities of the city Avore Jupiter, Minerva, 
and Apollo. A t a neiglihouring village a multitude 
of cinerary urus, statuettes, Hhieniciau, Celtihcrian, 
Gallic, Greek, and Homan medals, fragments of 
buildings, and an entire paved street have l>een 
discovered. Early in the middle ages, under the 
Counts of Toulouse, it hecaine a seat of Provcnyal 
poetry, and it sutlered terribly in Simon de Mont- 
lort’s pitiless papal cru.sade again.st the Alhigenses 
(q.v.). The parliament of Toulouse had a great 
rc])utation, but uiibappily it is likely to be best re- 
membered by one of its most iniquitous decisions, 
that delivered in the case of the Galas (q.v.) family. 

In the battle of Toulouse (10th April 1814) the 
French under Soult Avere defeated by Wellington. 
Cujacius was born, and Fermat died,* at Toulouse. 
The floods of 1855 and 1875 Avere specially disastrou.s. 

iSee works by Aldegiiicr (1835) and Jourdan (1877)f 
and Toulouse : Hisioire^ Archiologie^ <£•<?. (1887). 

ToilIljBr-nini« & toAvn of Bui-ma, on the Sittang 
River, 170 miles NE. of Rangoon by rail, and 
capital of a district of Tenasserim. Pop. 17,119. 

Toiiraco (Opisthoeomus cr%stat%is\ called also 
Hoatzin, Cigana, Gypsy, and several other names, 
a bird about the size of a pheasant, found in 
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Guiana and the Amazon region, and constitutinj^^ 
the family Opisthocomidm and order Opisthocomi. 
Wallace remarks that it has ‘such anomalies of 
structure that it is impossible to class it along 
with any other family. It is one of those survivors 



Touraco (Opisihocomus cristatus). 


which tell us of extinct groups, of whose past exist- 
ence we should otherwise, perhaps, remain for ever 
ignorant.* The most striking anomalies are the 
sternal apparatus, the divided muscular crop, and 
the reptilian character of the head of the unhatched 
chick. It lives in flocks on the lower trees and 
bushes bordering streams and lagoons, and feeds 
on various wild fruits, is never seen on the ground, 
and is nowhere domesticated. Its flesh is uneat- 
able owing to its unpleasant o<loar. 

See Bates, The Naturalist on the Amazons; Huxley, 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society (1868); Garrocl, 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society (1879) ; Quelch, In 
the Ibis (1890). The name is also nven to some of 
the quite different Plantain-eaters ( q.v.) of Africa. 

TourAinCf one of the old provinces of France, 
of which the capital was Tours (q.v. ), and which 
coincided with the department of Indre-et- Loire 
and a part of Vienne. See Old Touraine^ by T. A. 
Cook (1892), and La Touraine, by Robida (1892). 

TourCOillil[9 a frontier town of France, dept, 
of Nord, 10 miles NE. of Lille by rail, has manu- 
factures of cloth, soap, beet-sugar, and machinery. 
Pop. ( 1881 ) 50,268 ; ( 1901 ) 61,058. 

Tourfi^u^nleff. Bee Tukgenikf. 

Tourmallnet a mineral which has a very com- 
plex and somewhat variable chemical composition. 
The chief constituents are silica and alumina in 
nearly equal proportions, and forming about three- 
fourths of the whole. The remainder consists of 
boracic acid, ferrous oxide, manganous oxide, 
magnesia, lime, soda, potash, and litliia, which are 
not all present, however, in any specimen. Tour- 
maline lias a hardness = 7 to 7 '5, and is thus 
harder than quartz, but not so hard as topaz. Its 
specific gravity is 2*94 to 3*3. It crystallises in 
rliombohedral forms, which are usually hemihedral, 
the prisms being often triangular or six-sided, and 
variously acuminated. The mineral has a vitreous 
lustre, and varies from transparent to opaque. 
The most common colours are black, brownish 
black, and bluish black ; blue, green, and red 
varieties also occur ; but white or colourless kinds 
are rare. Red tourmaline is jenown as ruhellite ; 
pale blue or bluish black as indicollite ; Berlin-blue 
and transparent as (in jewellery ); 

gr^n and transparent as Brazilian emerald^ chrys- 
olitOf or peridot of Brazil / honey-yellow as peridot 
of Ceylon ; colourless as achroite ; black as schorl. 
Tourmaline occurs frequently in drusy cavities in 


granite, and also os an accessory mineral in granite, 
gneiss, and many crystalline schists, as also in 
certain granular dolomites and crystalline lime- 
stones associated with schists and plutonic rocks. 
Not infrequently it occui-s along with various 
precious stones in the sands and alluvia derived 
from the disintegration of plutonic rocks and crys- 
talline schists, as in Ceylon, Siberia, and Brazil. 
Various kinds are found in the Shan districts of 
Burma. The finest tourmalines are much valued by 
jewellers, but are comparatively rare. The blacK 
variety, schorl^ is common in many of the granites 
and schists of Britain. 

Toiirnamenty a military sport of the middle 
ages, in which combatants engaged one another 
with the object of exhibiting their courage, prowess, 
and skill in the use of arms. Spectacles of this 
kind seem first to have become common in France, 
whence the usage spread to (iormany and Eng- 
land, and afterwards to the south of Europe. A 
tournament was usually held on the invitation of 
some prince, wdio sent a king-of-arms or herald 
tbrou^i his own dominions and to foreign courts. 
The intending combatants bung up their armorial 
shields on the trees, temts, an<l pavilions round the 
arena for inspection, to show that they were worthy 
candidates for the honour of contending in the lists 
in respect of noble birtb, military prowess, and 
unspotted character. The combat took place on 
horseback, or at least w^as ahvays begun on 
horseback, though the combatants who had been 
dismounted frequently continued it on foot. The 
[ usual arms w'cre blunted lances or sw^ords ; but tlie 
ordinary arms of "warfare, called arms d outrancey j 
were sometimes used by cavaliers who were 
ambitious of special distinction. Tvmrnaments w^ere 
the subject of minute regulations, which in some 
degree diminished their danger. The prize w*as 
bestowed by the lady of the tournament on the 
knight to wdiom it bad been adjudged, he reverently 
approaching her, and saluting her and her two 
attendants. The period when tournaments were 
most in vogue comprised the 12th, 13th, and 14<h 
centuries ; and the place where the most celebrated 
English tournaments were held w'as the tiltyard 
near St James’s, Smithfield, London. The church 
at first dlscountcnancetl tournaments, some of its 
decrees prohibiting persons from engaging in them 
under pain of excommunication, and denying Chris- 
tian burial to a combatant who lost his life in 
one. The church seems, however, to have looked 
with more favour on these combats after the middle 
of the 13th century. During the 16th and 16th 
centuries tournaments continued to be held ; and 
no better conception of a tournament can be gained 
than from the account of the combat at Stirling 
in 1448 between the knight-errant Jacoues de 
Lalain and the Master of Douglas (Hume Brown’s 
Early Travellers in Scotland^ 1891 ). But by 1600 
the alteration in the social life and warfare of 
Europe had changed their character, and they are 
rather to be regarded as state pageants than as rea), 
combats. The death of Henry 11. of France, in 
1669, consequent on a lance piercing his eye at a 
tournament, led to their general abandonment, both 
in France and elsewhere, and there have been few 
attempts to revive them even as mere spectacles. 
The progress of firearms helpe<l also to put them 
out ot fashion ; but tournaments still tooK place in 
the reign of Janies I., and at the Hague in 1633 
the Prince of Orange held a * passage of arms,’ in 
which Prince Rupert ‘carried away the palnie.’ 

A magnificent entertainment consisting of a repre- 
sentation or imitation of the old tournament was 
given at Eglinton Castle in August 1839, by the 
thirteenth Earl of Eglinton : iMy Seymour was 
the Queen of Beauty, and* many of the visitors 
enacted the part of ancient knights ; among them 
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Prince Louis Bonaparte, afterwards Napoleon III. 
— According to Ducange, tlie ditlerence between a 
tournatnent and a joust is that the latter is a 
single combat, while in the former a troop of com- 
batants encounter each other on eitlier side. 13ut 
this distinction has not been always ol)serve<l. 

Tofirnay (Flemisli Doomil:), t\ town in the 
Belgian province of Hainaiilt, on the S»‘lieldt, near 
the French frontier, 35 miles \VS\V. of Brussels. 
Its mdendid Roinanesqtie catliedial, 400 feet long, 
has five towers and pictures by Jerdae.ns, UubcMis, 
and Gallait ; and there are. ;ilso tin* ehurelies of 
St Quentin and St Bricu* (with I Ik; grave of King 
Childeric), the belfry (1100), and a bronze siatue 
(1863) of the Frineess dEpinoy, who in loHl 
valiantly defended Tournay against Farjna. A1 
though one of the ol<Iest towns in IhOgiuni, it hns 
quite a modern aj»|)earan(;<;, with rinesiibuihs ninl 
Deautiful broad .streets. The < hi(‘f mannbi<.l iires 
are hosiery, linen, Ilnis.sel.s carpels, nnd porcelain : 
but tliere arc few large workslio])s, most of the 
fabrics beijig exe<*uted by the people in iheir mwu 
bouses. Pop. (ISSO) 32,oljl) ; ( lOnOj 3o,00l. 'r<mr 
nay, the ancient '/’orntfrtmt. or y’////7.v A'e/7*//</v//y/, 
was in the 5th and the h(‘ginning of Hie 61 h <*en 
tury the seat of the iNTeinvingian king.-, ^-ulr-e 
qnently belonged to France, hut in l.VjtJ was 
included iu tlie Spanisli Net iKolands. Oming S 
May 1764 it Wtas tho scctic of seveial hotly con- 
tested fights between tlic Freneh and ,\ustvo- ‘ 
English armies, tin; mo.'-t iiiiporlaiil of whicli . 
was that of the 19th Ala>, in whicli Pichegin : 
beat the Duke of York. Fonteiioy (q.\.) is .> 
miles SE. 

Toiirnclort, dost:ni PtnoN dim 1650 ITOS), 
botanist, was horn at Ai.\, travidled in (Ireisa* and i 
elsewhere, ami died ]vrofessor in the (\dlcge <U* I 
Fiance. His botanical system maintaiiKMl its i 
ground till tho time of l<iniiaMis, ami his primdpal I 
works were Hrl Jlcrlxt ritr tuiA 

flUineuts ilc Butaniqur. (1094). 

Toiiriieill% CvRlL, a dramatist, who donrisheil 
at the close of the reign of Elizah(*lh am! tin; 
beginning of that of James 1., hut of wlK»se histoiy 
absolutely nothing is known beyond the fact 
(Aat<L May 9, 1891) that In^ had semi serviee in 
the Low (’oiinlries, anti dieil in Ireland, leaving his 
widow destitute, Fidumary 2S, 10'26. In 1000 he 
published his Transfonucd Metmuor/thosis (dis- 
covered in 187*2), a satirii*al poem, obscure in ex- 
pression, and marred, mon'over, by pedantic atleeta- 
tions of style ; in 1009 he issm;d a Fnurnd. Ptfcm on 
Sir Francis A^ere, i 11 1013 an Elegy oi\ Prince Tleiirv. 
Bub Ids fame rests alone on two plays, tlie 
Bevenger's Tragedy^ licensed ami printed in 1007, 
and tlie Atheist's Tragedy, printed in 1611, but 
undoubtedly Avritton tlie earlier of the two. TJie 
plot of the latter is poor, tbongli tbe versincation 
IS free and flowing ; but Avlien Ave turn to tbe 
JRevenger's Tragedy aa’c are at once arrested by its 
tragic intensity, tlie comlensed poAver of passion, 
the fiery strength of jihrase, the cynical and bitter 
mockery. The plot is an entangled Aveb of lust 
and blood in Avliich the dramatist moves Avith 
a masteiy of the clenientH of tragic passion that 
brings him abreast of Webster, tiie closest of the 
folloAvers of Shakespeare in one — but that not the 
greatest — of bis moods. Tourneur’s power has not 
escaped the unerring insight of Lamb and Hazlitt. 
Mr rleay (Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Brama^ 1559-1042) thinks the RevenqeFs Tragedy 
the, work of the author of the White beoiL 
The only complete edition is that of J. Churton 
Collins (2 vols. 18/8), with a good critical introduction ; 
the ^ two plays are printed, together with Webster’s 
White Devil and Duchess of Malfit in the * Mermaid’ 
senes, with an introduction by J. A. Symonds (1888). i 
^ 485 


Toiirnlquety an instrument for compressing 
the main artery of the thigh or arm, eitjier for the 
puriKisc of pi eventing too great a loss of blood in 
amputation, <ir to mieck dangerous luemorrhiLge 
from accidental avouikIs, or to stop the circulation 
throngb an aneurism. I'or the last purpose special 
forms of tourniqmH ;irc required, Avhich do not 
compress tbe whole limb. 

Th<* common toiirniqm^t <‘onsistH of three parts — 
viz. ( I ) a pad to cnui{)rc«.s nrterv ; (2) a strong 
band wbicli is buckh'd r<mnd the limb j nml (3) a 
bri<lgo like oniihi\ nm-c, over A\bich the band ]iasses, 
Avilli a s<Tew whose action laises the bridge and 


coii.veqiicnlly tightens the liand 
pad is a sinn.1! 
linn roller baml 

age, about an d/ 

inch thick ; it 
must he plac^'d 
Jengt h\\ a\ s ov 
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'The best kind of 




( 'oJiimon Toin*niqiu*t. 


j pletely arre'-i<.,I ) 

I liv tlK‘ fiction ol’ 1 


j by (Ik- fiction of tin* sc*rt*\v, whivb slionld always bo 
I ojiposite the buckle of tbe band, 
j The cre<iii. of tlie invention of this most useful 
J instrument is usually ascribed tf> the French surgeon 
.Morel, who, in 1074, use<l a stick pa.s.sed beneath a 
hamlage, and turned iimiid so fi.H to twist it up to the 
reijiiisito degi«*e of tightne.'^s, as a means of prcAent- 
ing tho undue loss of artmial Mood in aiiquitations 
of tlio limbs a rough hut by no means ineflectua] 
form of tourniquet, Avhich may often he usefully 
e.xtemporised iu c.ases of emergeney at the present 
time (see. Vol. 1. p. 792). Mr Young of Plymouth, 
in 1079, descvilied a similar rpparatiis. A much 
improved screw tourniquet was invented by Petit 
in 1718, tbe same in principle an that described 
alM)ve. Many siiigeons now use in preference a 
strong elastic band, Avound tAvo or three times 
round the limb — a method first introduced by 
Esmarch. 

Tours, capital of the department of Indre et- 
Loire, as it formerly Avas of the province of 
Touraine, stands in the fertile valley of the Loire 
just above the influx of tho Cher, and is 147 miles 
HW. of Paris liy rail. It is a regularly built and 
handsome toAvn, nearly divided in half by tlie Rue 
Nationalc, Conspicuous amongst its buildings is 
the noble cathedral, in various styles of Gothic 
from the 13th to the 15th century, the tAvo toAvei*s 
(partly modified Renaissance ) being 205 feet high. 
The gloss is very fine. Other buildings are the 
churcTi of St Julien, the towers and other I'emains 
of the famous abbey church of St Martin (long a 
place of pilgrimage, but destroyeil at the Revolu- 
tion), tlie archbishop’s palace, palais de justice, 
museum, public library, «S:c. Near the town are 
the remains of the monastery of Marmoutier, and 
of the castle of Plessis les Tours, the favourite 
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residence of Louis XL (see Quentin Dunvard), 
There are some well-preserved ancient houses, in- 
cluding that of the executioner Tristan THerinite. 
Near Tours are many of the fine old chateaux 
for wliich Touraine is famous. There are fine 
statues of Descartes and Kabelais. Toura has 
a brisk trade, manufactures woollens and silk, 
does much printing, &c., and is famous for 
its plums and similar confections. Pop. (1872) 
43,368 ; ( 1901 ) 58,409. The lioinan Ciesaro- 

dunum. Tours was both earlier and later capital 
of the Turones (whence the modern name). Near 
it Charles Martel (q.v., Vol. III. p. 115) won 
the great victory that saved northern Europe from 
the Saracens. Meetings of t he States-gcneral and 
councils repeatedly took place here. The great 
silk manufactures of Tours, established in the 15th 
century, were destroyed by the llevocation of the 
Edict of Nantes (1685), wliich drove into exile 
nearly half of the most industrious inhabitants of 
the place. During the Franco-German war Tours 
was the seat of government from the time the 
Germans closed round Paris till {21st September) 
they in like manner closed round and then occupied 
Toui*s. St Martin and Gregory of Tours have 
separate articles. There aie works on the city 
by Giraiidet (1874) and Grandmaison (1879). 

Toiirville, Anne Hilauion de Cotentin, 
Count de, was born at the chateau Tourville, 
near Coutances, 24tli November 1642. Entering 
tlie French navy, he became, though of delicate 
health, almost immediately conspicuous for bravery 
and enterprise ; and his early services in wars 
against the Turks and Algerines established his 
reputation. In 1677 he fought against the com- 
bined fleets of Spain and Holland. In the war 
wliich broke out after the English revolution of 
1688, between France on the one part and Eng- 
land and Holland on the other, Tourville Avas 
put at the head of tlie French navy. In June 
1690 ho entered the English Channel with a 
powerful fleet, and inflicted a disastrous and igno- 
minious defeat on the united English and Dutch 
armament near Beachy Head. Tourville ranged 
the Channel unopposed ; and on 22d July his fleet 
cast anchor in Torbay. In 1692, Louis XIV. having 
resolved to invade England on behalf of James II., 
an immense fleet was assembled at Brest under 
Tourville in order to protect the descent. On the 
16th May of tliis year the French fleet Avas descried 
from the clifls of Portland, and on the following 
morning the English and Dutch force stood out to 
give battle. From the morning of the 19th to the 
afternoon of the 24th raged one of the greatest 
naval battles of modern times, that of Cajio La 
Hogue (see Tactics, Naval, p. 44). It ended 
in the complete defeat of the French, sixteen 
of their men-of-Avar being utterly destroyed. In 
spite of this disaster Tourville Avas graciously 
received at Versailles, as having maintained 
the honour of his country, and Avas made a 
Marshal of France. Sailing from Brest harbour in 
the spring of this year, he attacked an English 
merchant fleet under inadequate convoy, and suc- 
ceeded in inflicting a damage on English traders 
estimated at some millions sterling. Sir George 
Hooke, Avho commanded the convoy, had some 
difficulty in saving his OAvn squadron from destruc- 
tion. This Avas the last exploit of the great French 
admiral ; he died at Paris, 28th May 1701. 

The M^moires published in his name (1758) were not 
genuine. See Macaulay’s Hiitory ; and Delarbre, Tour- 
viUe et la Marine de son Temps (1^9). 

Toussalnt rOnyertiire (a surname added 
for his bravery in once making a breach in the 
ranks of the enemy), one of the liberators of Hayti, 
was bom a slave in 1743, joined the negro in- 
surgents in 1791| and at length in 1795, for his 


services against the Spaniards, Avas made by the 
French Convention general of brigade, in 1797 
general of division, and a little later chief of the 
army of San Domingo. Soon after he cleared the 
British and Spaniards entirely out of the island, 
quickly restored order and prosperity, and about 
1800 began to aim at indepeiidence of France. 
Bona[)arte having, after the peace of Amiens, pro- 
claimed the re-establishment of slavery iu San 
Domingo, Toussaint declined to obey, Avhereupon 
General Le Clerc Avas sent with a strong fleet to 
compel him. The liberator soon submitted, but 
Avas treacherously arrested, sent to France, and 
flung into a damp, <lark dungeon at Fort de Joux, 
near Besancon, Avhere he sank after ten months, 
April 27, 1803. Sec. bis own Mhnoires (1853), and 
Liv’es, also in French, by Saint-Rciny (1850), 
Gragnon-Lacoste (1877), and Schmlcher ( 1889). 

ToWf the coarse or broken part of flax or lieinp 
separated by heckling. See Linen. 

Tower. See Campanile, Spire, and the 
articles on the various styles of architecture. 

Tower Hamlets, originally certain parishes, 
hamlets, and liberties Avitliout the jurisdiction of 
the city of London, and once Avithin that of the 
lieutenant of the Tower; now a ‘ p«arl lament ary 
borough ’ or division of London, lying to tlie east 
of the City and Finsbury. Till 1885 it sent two 
members to parliament; since then it falls into 
sev'en electoral districts, each of wliich returns 
one inember. The divisions are those of White- 
chapel, St George’s-in- the- East, Limehonse, Mile- 
Enu, Stepney, Bow and Bromley, and I’oplar ( see 
London, p. 703). 

Tower of London. See liONDox, p. 702. 

Town*COUncil. the governing body of a muni- 
cipality. See Borough; also Aldf.rman, Bailie, 
City, 'Mayor, Municipality, Provost. 
Townshend, Charles, Viscount Town- 

SHEND, statesman, Avas born in 1674, of a very 
old family, at Kaynham in Norfolk. His father, 
Horatio, liad been a prominent Presbyterian, but, 
having been one of tlie most forward in restoring 
the monarchy, Avas hv Charles 11. made Baron in 
1661, and Viscount in 1682. He died in 1687, 
Avhen Charles was only eleven years old. He, 
Avhen of age to take his scat in the Ujiper 
House, entered public life as a Tory, but soon 
afterAvards became a disciple of Lord Somers, and 
cordially co-operated Avith tlie Whigs. He Avas 
named by the Godolphin administration one of the 
commissioners for arranging the Union Avitli 
Scotland ; aa as joint-plenipotentiary Avith Marl- 
liorough at the Hague; and negotiated Avitli tlie 
States-general the Barrier Treaty, which pledged 
the States-general to the Hanoverian succession, 
and England to procure the Spanish Loav Countries 
for the United Provinces, as a hariier against 
France. Dismissed from his places in 1712, on 
the formation of the Harley ministry, ToAvnsJiend 
maintained a close correspondence Avitli tlie court 
of Hanover, and obtained the entire confidence of . 
George I., avIio, while still at the Hague, on his 
way to liis ncAV kingdom, made him Secretaiy 
of State. With StanTiope ho^ formed a ministry 
entirely Whig, in Avhich Walpole, his brother-in- 
law, soon became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The principal act of the government avos the - 
passing of the Septennial Bill (1716); that 
same year saAv Townshend’s dismissal. After 
the bui*sting of the South Sea Bubble, and 
the deaths of Sunderland and Stanhope, ToAvn- 
shend (1721) again became Secretary of State. 
But he Avas no longer the acknowledged leader of 
the Whigs. The superior talent of \Valnole, his 
financial abilities, onu his influence in the House of 
Commons caused a change in the relative position 
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of the two niinistere, and converted those who had 
been so long hiends and colleagues into rivals and 
enemies. After Townshend had soinewliat pre- 
cipitately made the treaty of Hanover between 
England, Franco, and Prussia, an open ami unseemly 
quarrel broke out between them. Waljiole saiii 
he thought the linn should be Wali)ole Ot Town- 
sheud, not Townshend AValpole; so it was, 
and Townshend retired into private life in 1730. 
He introduced the turnip into Norfolk from 
Germany, greatly improved tlie rotatiriu of cr<jps, 
steadily refused to reappear in j>ahlio life, an<l 
died 2l8t June 1738. See works on W’aipoie, and 
Stanhope’s History, 

Towiislieild* C’llAlJLRS, wit, orator, and slates- 
nmn, was .second son of tlie third N’iscoimt. rown 
shond, and grandson of the fojegoing. He was Imh n 
29th August 1725, and CMitcrt'd the Hon.-.e of ('otn 
mons in 1747 as a suppoiLei* of llio (Wlii^) 

administration. His liiNb gniat sp#*«vdi wii*-. aj^ain^t , 
the Marriage Bill in 1753. Upon tlie dissolulion of 
tile Whig govennmmt tlie h'.arl of Bute gained liim 
by the ofler of tlie post of Soeretai y at War : bni 
on Bute’s resignation in 1703 lie wa,- npjjoiiiie.d Kii-i, 
Lord of 'Frade and the IManta, lions fhe vei-atiliiy 
of his iMilitical career obtaining bn- luin tln‘ .Mj»i»ella- 
tion or ‘the Wealliereoek.’ In tin* (diaibnni min- 
istry of 170G he accepted the post of ( 'ii;in< cil«tr of ! 
the Exchorjuer and leader of ilie House of ( <»minun>. • 
When Lord Chatham in a disiempered .stni** of . 
mind alxlicated the post (list minister, 'I'o-iMi- ' 
shend nianifosted the greatest vanity, amluLbrn, and ; 
arrogance. Finding the notion of a.n Ameri^aa i 
revenue agreeable to the court, and inu. nnpalat- 1 
able to the House of (.-oininons. In* propovi-tl and ' 
carried tliose measures of la,\ation of eomm<Hliiit-s 
in America that led to the separation of the Amer- 1 
ican colonies. Townshend s wife was eroated a ; 
peeress, and he was aliout to l»e eutiust(.‘d with tin* ; 
formation of a ministry when lie was carried otl* ' 
by a putrid fever, 4tli Septi'inhor 1757. The ■ 
difference between his contemporaiy reputation : 
and his fame is very striking. He was ranke<| 1 
as an orator with Pitt. Burke called him ‘the j 
delight and oniaiiieiit of the House of (‘ommoris.’ I 
Macaulay speak.s of him as ‘the most brilliant and j 
versatile of mankind,’ who had ‘ Ixdonged to i‘verv 
party ami cared for none.’ Earl Knsscll describes 
nim as ‘a man utterly without principle, who.se 
brilliant talents only imid(? more prominent his 
want of truth, honour, and coiisistency. ’ JSee liLs 
Life by P. Fitzgerald (1866). 

TowIlSlliPf or ViLL, the olde.st proprietary and 
political unit of the Germanic races, an organised 
self-actin^j group of families exercising owniershin 
over a definite area, the mark. The oldest Englisii 
nianora are conterminous with townships ; the 
parish, a later division than the township, and 
originally purely ecclesiastical, is assumed to be 
equivalent to the township if tliere is no evidence 
to the contrary. In fact many [larishcs, especially 
in the north of England, consist actually of but 
one township ; but generally they comnrise more 
than one, and are subdivided into townships, ham- 
lets, ‘tithings,* ‘boroughs,* or the like, none of 
which subdivisions, unlike the parish itself, has 
ever had a church or a const^ablo of Us owm. For 
administrative purposes the township is subordinate 
to the Parish (q.v.). — In the United^ States the 
word is variously used (1) of a subdivision of a 
county; (2) the corporation composed of the in- 
habitants of such area; or sometimes (3) of muni- 
cipal corporations only less fully organised and with 
fewer powers than a city. 

TowtOll« a township in- the West Biding of York- 
shire, where was fought, near Tadcoster (q.v.), one 
of the chief battles in the Wars of the Boses (q.v.). 


Toxlcolog^y, the science of poisons, embraces 
j the physical and chemical history of a)! known 
j poisonous substances, tlie methods of testing for 
j them, their action on tlie living body, and the poftt- 
I ioftrtem rcHiilts they occasion ; see PoisoJ?. — For 
I toxins or bacterial p(a?>ons, see AxTITOXIX, and 
i articles there noteil. 

1 ^ Toyilbce* Arnold, tlie .second son of Joseph 
I Toynbee, a faimms auial surgeon, >vas Inirn in 
I London, Aiign>»t 23, 1S52. From hi.s father he 
j acijuiroil a tasu; lor poetry ami pictures. His 
I early iM-qiiucments weie mostly in the direction 
' »)f modern liti-iature and phiUisophy. He spent two 
years at a militarv college, hut left on finding that 
I he Jiatl mi>takeii hi^ piofe.'-.siini. l>iiiing the four 
se.irs he >peiil at < »\'ford lie hec.'iim} #i jirominent 
iigiiio amongst an litlaclit'd cir<*lc of .srinlents, 
-tndiod politic.'il economy, and rcful in a ini.scel- 
laiieous ia.shion. ‘ Mo.'t men, he said, ‘ seinn to 
lo>c I heir i tdigion-^ l>cliei‘s in passing (hrougli the 
nni\er-ity; i njioh- mint*. ’ 11 o /raiiie under Iluskiu’s 

ir.lhn-nrc, did .-oine niat-lical work in road repair- 
ing. read hi-, llihio uiligeiitly, and the Imitation. 

< >n Inking' hi-' degrei* he l>r*eanie l.nlor to a iinmlxw 
of young nu ll who h;ul J»a^•^ed the fndi.'iri CiN’il Her- 
\ ico, c\;iminal ions, and wh«» \vi-u- further jin-paiing 
I t for ih»*irwo>]\ at Ba I liol (.’ol legi-. En- 
t{ow<*d with the gilt of ilin-nt speeeli, lie began to 
addi<‘.,s andiem;e> t)f w oi king nn-n ; and believing 
that the pool- eonld only he iide<jualely ludped by 
ih'»-'< who had annuigst liiem and felt then* 

m ('d.', lie took up ic-bhuK-e in t.'ommercial Hoad, 
W hitoeliajH-I, in ls75, ami as^o<‘iated liimself with 
the re|jgi(m> work earrieii on there by the Bev, S. 
A.. Bariietl. 11 is lieailh gave way under his un- 
wearied lahoni>. and the noise, dullness, aiiddreari- 
m-'.H of his snnonndiiigs. hut from tlie inspiration of 
his e\amp}e ami leaching during this period sjuang 
the idea of 'ToNnhee Hall. He died iii hS83, owiiifj 
lo o\ci>lrain fulJ(»wing on two lectures directeu 
against Henry (Jeorgo's rruyress nnd Poreriy, A 
c<mrse of lectures delivered ;il O.Kford between 
ISSI S2 on tJie economic history of England, along 
with otJier jiopiikir addrt-.sses, was published in 1884 
under the title of 77e’ J nd nst riid Rr.rol niion ^ with 
Memoir by tlowclt. Toynbee was frank and un- 
reserved, of transparent sincerity, had a keen 
.sympathy with tin? life of the labouring classiis, 
and was a close student of liistory. TIic residence 
hou.so kmiwii as Toynbee Hall was organised in 
Gommereial Street, \Vhitecluipel, as a memorial to 
Toynbee in January 18H5, under the direction of 
the Kev. S. A. Barnett. It partakes somewhat of 
the nature of both a college and a club, the idea 
being to connect tlie memorial of Toyuliee w’ith the 
study of ‘ ]>olitieal economy in its social aspect.^, to 
tvliicli he devoteil the scholar half of himself, and 
W’ith his w’ork among the artisan popuilatioii of our 
great citie.s, to wdiich he gave the other, the mis- 
sionary half.* This is carried out hy the meniber.s 
of the univei-sities of Oxford and Cambridge who 
find residence there, who strive ‘ to provide educa- 
tion and the ineairs of recreation and enjoyment 
for the people, to inquire into the condition of the 
poor, and to con.sider and advance jdan.s calcnlatetl 
to promote their w*elfare,’ During the first four 
years there >vere fifty -four residents. 

Toys* The most primitive toy of most abiding 
interest for children is the Doll (q.v’.), already dealt 
with. But toys are of infinite variety, and the 
making of them foims a very imiiortant industrial 
occupation. Large numbei*s are made in London, 
Birmingham, and other places in Britain ; but by 
far the greater number m (Sermany and Switzer- 
land, Nureml»erg is especially imiiortaiit in tliis 
respect. Squibs, crackers, &c. are somewhat 
dangerous toys (see PykotecIINY), and there are 
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many othf3r ingi'nious applications of chemistry 
wiiich combine amusement, instruction, and risk — 
e.g. the so-called Pharaoh’s Serpents (see SULPIIO- 
CYANATES), &c. A valuable use of what may be 
called toys is made in the Kindergjirtcn (q.v.). 

TnicadiCy a fishing- town on the east coast of 
the Canadian province of New Brunswick, 35 miles 
E. of BatliiH*st, with a hospital for lepers— the 
chief lazaretto of Canada. Pop. 2000. 

Tracery^ the beautiful forms in stone with 
which tiie arches of Gothic windows are filled or 
traced for the support of the glass. These forms 
vary with every variety of (Jothic larchitecture, 
from the simple early forms to the Decorated 
(q.v.)and Flamboyant (q.v.). See Window, Per- 
pendicular, Chapter-house, &c. 

Trachea* or Windpipe, that part of the air- 
passages which lies between the Larynx (q.v.) and 
the bronchi (see RK.spinATiox ). It is very rarely 
affected by disease of indejiondent origin, though 
often .secondarily by extension of laryngitis from 
above, or of bronchitis from below. 

Foreign bodies occasionally pass through the 
larynx into the trachea. In cases of this kind the 
patient who has had some foreign substance in his 
mouth which is supposed to have been swallo\yed 
is seized with a convulsive cough, threatening 
suffocation, but subsiding after a time. The symp- 
toms that then ensue vary ^witli the weight and 
figure of the substance, and according as it is fixed 
or movable. A large and very irregular, body may 
be impacted in tlie trachea, and may thus more or 
less oostruct the respiration on botli sides of the 
chest ; and this obstruction will jirobably soon be 
increased by the inflammatory products that are 
excited. A small heavy object will usually pass 
through the trachea into one of the bronchi 
(usually the right), or one of its branches, ob- 
structing respiration to a less extent. While a 
foreign body remains in the air-passages there is 
always more or less risk of suffocation, though a 
piece of bone has been coughed up after sixty years 
in that .situation. The attempt to remove it, how- 
ever, has also risks ; and inversion of the obstruct- 
ing object, which is commonly resorted to, should 
not be tried unle.ss tracheotomy either has been 

E erformed, or can be done at a moment’s notice. 

F attempts at removal are unsuccessful tlie foreign 
substance may become encapsuled and quiescent; 
but it more often sets up organic lung disease 
(pneumonia, gangrene, &c. ). 

Tracheotomy. — The air-[)assages may be opened 
in several different situations— viz. through the 
thyroid cartilage (thyrotoyny ; only u.sed for 
removal of growths, &c.); through the crico- thy- 
roid membrane (see Larynx; Laryngoiomy) •, 
through the cricoid cartilage and the upper rings of 
the trachea {Larynyo tracheotomy ; very rarely 
used); and through the trachea, either above or 
below the isthmus of the thyroid gland {Trache- 
otomy proper, high or low, according to the part 
chosen). Laryngotoniy is more quickly and easily 

S erformed, especially in adult males, and is less 
angerous; tracheotomy is a more difficult, tedious, 
and dangerous operation, but in some cases (as, 
for example, where there is any necessity for 
introducing the forceps) must be selected. It is 
unnecessary to enter into details regarding the 
modes of performing these operations. When the 
operation is completed a large curved double tube 
to breathe through is inserted in the aperture, and 
the outer tube is secured round the neck with 
a tape. The inner tube should fit quite loosely 
into the outer, so that if it becomes obstructed . 
it iqay have a chance of being ejected by I 
the patient’s cough, and that it may be readily | 
removed and cleaned. The tube may be re- I 


moved in a few days, or may have to be worn 
permanently. Tracheotomy may bo required for 
out throat, laryngitis ami otlier laryngeal disease, 
croup, diphtheria, tumoui-s or epithelial growths 
in the larynx, foreign bodies below the glottis, or 
external tumours ( bronchocele, abscesses, &c.). 

Trachyte* a crystalline igneous rock, generally 
grayish in colour, sometimes brown, yellow, green, 
or red. It is usually a fine-grained or compact 
rock, more or less markedly jiorphyritic. The 
essential constituents of trachyte are saniiline (fel- 
spar), of which the rock is chiefly composed, and 
one or more of the ferro-magnesian bisilicate.s — 
biotitc, augite, ami hornblende ; various other 
minerals may be present. The rock has often a 
rough or harsh feeling (Gr. traehys, ‘rough’), due 
to the abundant presence of minute vapour or gas 
pore.s, or to angular cavities. Trachyte occurs both 
in the form of lava-flows and as intrusive .sheets, 
dykes, and masses, and ranges from early Tertiary 
times to the present. See Igneous Kock.s. 

Tractariaili.sm is named from tJie ninety 
Tracts for the Times, published at Dxford in 18.33- 
41. The principal writers were Piisey (q.v.), New- 
man (q.v.), Kehle (q.v.), Hurrell bb-onde, and Isaac 
Williams. See also England (Church of). 

Traction-eilg^ilies are usually steam locomo- 
tives dragging carriages behind them on ordinary 
roads; but the term may he hero extended so as to 
iiieltide the steam-oarriagos for conveying jiasseiigers 
— attempted as early as the end of the 18th century 
(see below) — and the newer tyiies of motor cars. 

Auto-cars or Motor cars ( Fr. voitnres automobiles) 
of various patterns attracted nnndi notice in France 
ill 1894-97. Some of them wore propelled by elec- 
tricity, witli storage batteries (see Dynamo- elec- 
tric Machines, Electric Railway), but the 
majority by some form of oil-engine (see Gas- 
engine, p. 109). Ill Rritain various locomotive 
acts, due to fear of accidents tbrougb the frigliien- 
iiig of horses, bad been imposed from 1861 to 1879, 
and .seriously impeded progress in the use of road 
locomotives. Thus every such vehicle, besides jiay- 
ing a license of £10, reqnireil to have two^ persons 
ill cliarge of it, and a man to go in front with a red 
flag; the speed even on country roads must not 
exceed 4 miles an hour, &c. Since November 1896, 
vehicles weighing, when not laden, less than .3 tons 
are exempted from these restrictions. Those weigh- 
ing less tiian 14 ton may go 12 miles an hour; from 
H to 2 tons, 8 miles; over 2 tons, 5 miles. They 
must be able to back, must have a bell, and must 
not emit smoke or visible vapour. Generally the 
carriage resembles a horse-drawn carriage, is guided 
by a handle-bar, and has level's to vary the speed. 
In 1090 a 1000 mile trial run from London to Edin- 
burgh and back occupied 1 1 days actual travelling ; 
and 20 cars successfully completeil the trial. 

Steam-carriages . — It was to the conveyance of 
pa.ssengers by steam that all the plans of early in- 
ventons were devoted, and at the juesent day in- 
terest in them is chiefly historical. The main idea 
in all coses was to fit an engine and boiler to an 
ordinary carriage or coach. The boiler, usually car- 
ried at the back, was of some form possessing 
strength with little weight, add capable of rapidly 
raising steam ; the engine also, either at tlie uack 
or under the coach, usually worked a cranked axle, 
and the main axle carrying the two driving-wheels 
was driven from this by chain gearing ; most of 
them ran on four wheels, though some had a fifth 
wheel as a stcerer. Cugnot, a Frenchman, made a 
steam -carriage in 1769 ; it ran at 2^ miles per hour, 
and carried four persons ; a capsize in a 8tl^eet in 
Paris led to the imprisonment of the inventor, and 
put a stop to further trials. Murdock in 1782, 
Watt in 1784, Symington in 1786; and others made 
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models, but the first one wliicli actually ran in 
England was made by Trevithick ami Vivian in 
1803. This attfiiiie<l a speed of 8 or 9 miles per hour 
in the streets of London ; but want of eiicourageiiieiit 
and difficulties pro<Iuce<l by bad roads compelled 
Trevithick to turn his inventive factill ies into other 
fields of work. Jinproveinents in tlie main roads 
led to a great revival of inten‘.st alxiiit 1S30» ami 
during tlie years 1827 34 numerous more or less 
successful steam -carriages were built ; one mad(' 
by Sir Goldsworthy Gurney ran for three mo/iths 
in 18.31 with jiassenger.s heiwixni ('hellenliam j 
and Gloucester, while 1 1;in<*ock's .sti*am-omnilui>^es | 
(carrying 14 to IG piiss(‘ng»*rs ) run pretiy con : 
stantly during the years |s:;;t in l^omton, j 
and attained often a speed of 10 or 12 mile^ jen ■ 
hour; some of his coaches run long journevs, 1 
such as from London to Ihiglilon ; he ^^as i 
in fact the most su(‘ccs>fnl of all theMo iii'.en j 
tors. S<?ott- Russell also coii.stnicL'd and lan in IS:tl 
six steam coachc.s hetwiicii Glasgow uinl l*ai.sh‘\. • 
ffowever, the great opjiosiiion placed in ihtur j 
way hy road trustees, ami the gradual .'pn*:el of , 
railways, led t(i the ahamlonnieut of all tlmse ■ 
schemes, ami ])ia<.*lieally noihiug further has Im cu 
done (see Tuamwavs). In ISIM, lio\v(‘ver, S« rpoI 
let paten te<l an ing<;nious ami sm-eessful sleani- 
earriage with a (la-tteiied coil l»oil< r i sujM‘rhe-il<M! 
steam is used, ami the, engim^ is \ ei y « e.mouiieal. 
Rut the majority of the various palLmiis ef im>t<»r 
cars for roadways ma<le In the d<‘( a(h‘ l-spn 00 u^»‘d 
electricity or gas-engine.s raiher than sh'am. 

Tvdr.tion cfif/iiirs' for hrnrff hutfls. Tlu' main 
diffujulty wit h wliicdi hnildersof l hesc eugine.s lia\(» 
to cope lias been the di iving-w heeds, (he tires of 
which must he able to n'sist tlu^ grt'at wear ami 
tear ami violent shocks <*ans<*d liy passing ever had 
roads or uneven ground, ami must; at. the same 
time possess consideralile adhesise pow<*is, since 
the resistance to motion even on good ma<'a<lamiscd 
roads is more than eight times as gieal as it is on 
rails. Roy del I, who made the lirst sue<M‘ssful 
engine in 1856, used a series of Hat segments of 
rails, so jointed round the eireuniferenee of the 
driver that the engine ran, as it w«m’c, on an endless 
tramway; it was an <!\tiaordiiiarily noisy, clatter- 
ing, unmeclianical contrivance, still it gave great 
adhesion, and enabled his engines to drag heavy 
loads over exceptionally soft ground. A little later 
Bray brought out a wlieel with rigi<l tires, lilted 
witli short strong spikes projecting from the l ini 
(these could be withdrawn when not wauled); 
this, again, had conshleralde adhe.sitm, but w.-is very 
destructive to the roatls. K. W. Thomson of R«Uu- 
burgh, ill his so-called ‘ road -steamers,* adopted flex- 
ible india-rubber tires ; the driving-wheels were light 
wrought-iroii drums about 15 inches whle, with a 
flange at the sides ; round the drum was stretciied an 
india-rubber band 5 inches thick and 12 inches wide, 
protected on the outside with a flexible sheath of 
thin steel plates. This tire had the great advan- 
tage that it formed a perfect spring for the engine, 
ana, flattening under the pressure, it gave a broad 
tread, and so increased enormously the adhesion; 
on paved roads with a grailient it had much better 
hauling power than any engine with rigid tires. Tlie 
objection to the use of such tires is their heavy 
cost (those of the ‘ Ravee,* a roa<l-steamer for 
service in India, cost £241 ), and the expense of re- 
newals; they were, however, very successful, being 
employed in Glasgow and other towns hauling 
heavy castings, boilers, «&c. from the workshops 
to the wliarves. All these types and many others 
are now practically obsolete. The modem en^ne 
usually has rigid wheels, the rims are either cast-iron 
or wrouglit-iron, with diagonal wrought-iron cross 
strips riveted to them. Another kind of wheel, 
a good deal used, has rims of cast-iron with cells 


about 6 inches in the side, in whicli are placed haitl- 
wood blocks, projecting a little beyond the rim (an 
india-rubber jaul between the block and the bottom 
of the cell acting as a >spiing) ; this gives a broad, 
flat trea<l. goo<l adhesion, and does not damage the 
roads. d'he 1 1 act ion engines now in use run on 
I four wheel.-*, the himl pair being drivers, the front 
i pair .sleertns ; the boiler i.s of tlie locomotive type, 

I working usually at about IdO Ih. steam pressure; 
the cnginci and attached paif.s are cnrri<*.d on the 
top of the iMiih r, eyiinder at. for\\ar<I einl, crank- 
shat t at lirehox einl. Alotioii goes fniiu the crank- 
hhalt to the tlvi\ ing-a\le through steel spur-wheel 
jediicinggear eari irfl }»y oi hei’ shaft.«. A dillerential 
(*ompt*n--^.‘)tiug I.mocI gea*i' i< usually lilted, one driv- 
ing-wljecl heiug thru loo.-t'ou itsaxlo; this euahle.s 
tlui engine to twin eoriieis uiihout straining the 
a.'.h’s. Spring-* ,‘ue al-o now nsnall\' fitted, though 
their Use -oiiii-wha ! eompiica.tcs the method of sup- 
porting tlic ge.,iiiig bet ween the eiaiik-shaft and 
di i\ ing w heel ;i\|e ; tljeM.', lK>\veV(‘l\ gjeativ ri;d UCe 
the .shock.-- ill ]):i-.-.ing ovcm’ had romls. Mo<l of the 
engine- innv h';u!e have a winding <Irum, wfiicli en- 
aid(‘s si.»-ep giadh'iif"i to he toeicome ; the engine 
itxdf [/io(e'*«S to []u lop of tin* incline, then a steel 
rope atia<‘hed to lie* wanton earrving the 1 uh« 1 is 
giadii<ill\ s\(»uTi'i upon tlie drum, lints hanlitig up 
lhe]o.-ul. l'(md)f.'>in iiwi'ca-ed pov\ei, the engines 
--oineiiines lia\ e t w o e\ Undevs, a m I are uImi made 
compouiivl ; a stock of coal is (*jirrii‘*l in a hunker 
I behind the foot plat<*, and water in a tank iimler 
! it. 'rhe>e engines foe inov most exieusively used, 
j and are iiiU' h chr, than Inu'se (ra<‘lion ; in one 
j ca>e the <-o-t has been given as 2d. per ton j>er mile, 

1 including «lcp»ccialion and inler»‘s(; on cnnltai ; 
j where I lie road-* are kej)t ill good Older they do no 
<Iainage. Tin' great <d/stacies to their more ex- 
t»‘nded U'i' were tin* h gal restrictions in foree till 
ISHh. .*Vll loceiiiMtives for roatl use aie liable* to 
a caniage duty of liom 1 5s. to .L*2, 2s., and fifter 
Januaiy ish7 lo au .uhlii tonal iluty of from £2, 2s. 
(o 1’.3, .3s., aeH’ord’iiig as <h(‘y weigh, not laden, less 
or nion* than 2 loii.-^ ; tin* special lieeuse is not 
c.xaeted for light locomolivi'-s. 

AijricHlt nni( loromofict's are essentially portable 
engines, fitted with various methods of self-pro- 
pulsioii in some eases by pitch -chain.s, more 
usually by sjuir gearing. They are much lighter 
in make, thongh otherw ise very similar to traction- 
engines ; they arc e,mj>]o 3 'e<l mainly in drawing 
loadetl wagons, thrashing- iiiaehines, vVe. from farm 
to farm ; by diseoiiiiecting the propelling gear and 
blocking the w heels, they eaii he used as stationary 
engines to ihive by \)elting off the flywheel, 
'vith W’hich tliey are always fitted, thrashing- 
inaehinos, fans, and other farm plant. Fowlers 
steam ploughs are locomotive ; they are able both 
to pay out and wind up the .steel rope moving the 
plough to and fm, and also to shift theimselves 
along the field. Traction-engines arc now ma<le 
hy all the chief firms of agricultural implemeut- 
inakers (see V'ok VIII. p. 245); to the late Mr T. 
Aveling of Rochester, much of the present success 
of steam road -tract ion is due. In making rnac- 
adatnised roads, the rolling of the broken metal is 
now done by heavy steam-propelled rollers very 
similar in design to traction-engines. 

Tract Society* In the. 17th century several 
traces are found of a.ssociations for printing and 
promoting the sale of religious works, but none 
of them seems to have existed long. The ‘ Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge,* founded in 
1701, had for one of its objects ‘ the dispersion, ^th 
at home and abroad, of Bibles and tracts of religion.* 
In 1750 was formed ‘The Society for Pnimoting 
Religious Knowledge among the Poor,’ not, like 
the roriner, confined to the Church of England, 
but embracing Christians of all denominations. 
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The Religious Tract Society (1799) originated 
with tlie Rev. George Biirder (q.v.). Its begin- 
nings were humble, but it soon expanded; its 
income for the year ending March 1903, from 
sales of publications and contributions, including 
a balance from the previous year, amounted to 
£131,112, 3s. 3d., and the total expenditure, in 
trade and grant departments, to £130,967, 13s. 4d. 
In the same year 724 now publications were Lssued, 
168 of which were tracts. The Society’s operations 
have extended over all nuarters of the worhl, and 
it h«as issued books and tracts in 250 languages 
and dialects. Its business is conducted by a 
committee chosen ainnually, whicli consists of four 
ministers and eight laymen, and six trustees. Half 
are members of the Church of England and half 
Nonconformists. It has pro<luced many new works, 
reprints, and abridgments, and has half-a-dozen 
thriving periodicals, such as the Leisfire IIoh)\ 
Snndaf/ at Home^ Boy's Own Paper, and GirVs Own 
Paper. The Society also carries on important 
missionary work at home and abroad : at home in 
the shape of grants from its own and special funds, 
and by book grants, to parishes, colleges, schools, 
libraries, and various agencies ; abroad by grants 
of money and books to auxiliary societies in almost 
every quarter of the mission held. It has also 
permanent depdts in the principal continental towns. 
The total amount spent in mission work for the 
year to March 1903 was £19,034. 

Trade* Board of, a department of govemment 
more correctly designed * The Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Her Majesty’s Privy-council appointed 
for the Consideration of all Matters relating to 
Trade and Foreign Plantations.’ In 1660 Charles 
II. created two separate councils for Trade and for 
Foreign Plantations, which in 1672 were consoli- 
dated into one. The Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions, after being abolished in 1675, and reappointed 
in 1695, was again abolished in 1782. In 1786 the 
presently existing department was established 
by Order in Council, being a permanent com- 
mittee of Privy-council for the consideration 
of all matters relating to Trjide and the Colonics. 
The board consists of a president, together with 
the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the First Lord of the Trea.sury, the princi- 
pal Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and others. But of the latter cx officio nienil)crs 
none take part in the work of the board, which is 
managed by the president and his stall ; the staff 
includes the permanent and parliamentary .secre- 
taries, four assistant secretaries, and a chief of the 
statistical department. The board is now divided 
into five departments : ( 1 ) the statistical and com- 
mercial department, (2) the railway department, 
(3) the marine department, (4) the harbour depart- 
ment, and (5) a financial department. Since 1864 
the presidentship has always been held by a 
cabinet minister. Before 1867 there was a vice- 
president who was a meml>er of the administration, 
though without a scat in the cabinet. 

The functions of the Board of Trade are partly 
of a ministerial, partly of a judicial kind, ana have 
of late years been greatly enlarged by a variety of 
statutes. The board is charged with the general 
superintendence of all matters relating to the mer- 
cantile marine. It requires and considers reports 
made to its inspector and other officers, and orders 
returns of various kinds regarding trade and navi- 
gation. It is empowerea to make regulations 
regarding the examination and qualifications of 
applicants for the position of master or mate of 
passenger-ships. Under the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 18M, it grants licenses to persons to engage or 
supply seamen or apprentices for merchant-ships, 
decides on claims for wages, and investigates 


charges of misconduct and incoinpetency. It also 
appoints ofticere to inquire into and report on the 
condition of steam -vessels. 

The supervision of railways and railway com- 
panies, both as to their original formation and 
their working, constitutes an important part of the 
duties of the Board of Trade. Railways were first 
subjected to government control by an act of 1840 
which conferred power on the Board of Trade to 
appoint inspectors of railways, to approve or dis- 
allow bylaws, to require returns of traffic, and to 
decide Jisjnites between connecting lines. Further 
powers have been added by subsequent acts. In 
1846 the increase of these duties, arising from the 
rapid extension of railways, led to the transfer of 
this department of the Board of Trade to a separate 
board created exclusively for the management of 
railwaj^ business ; but in 1851 this latter board was 
abolished, and its powers Avere retransferred to the 
Board of Trade. Notices of applications for rail- 
way acts with plans are rcauired to be^ deposited 
with the board before any oill can be introduced 
into parliament; and before any railway can be 
opened for traffic the permission of the board must 
be obtained on the report of an inspector. On the 
occurrence of an accident notice must be given to 
the board, which sends an inspector to inquire into 
the circumstances, and on his report the boartl is 
empowered to take what steps are judged necessary 
for the security of the public. 

Many niattei*s relating to the interests of trade 
w’hich come before other departments are referred 
to the Board of Trade for information or advice. 
Thus there are frequent communications with the 
Foreim Olfico regarding the negotiation and work- 
ing of commercial treaties, and with the Treasury 
regarding alterations in the customs. 

A statistical department of the board was estab- 
lished in 18.32, whose province is to collect and pub- 
lish tables containing classified information regard- 
ing the revenues, population, commerce, wealth, 
and moral and economical condition of the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies, to prepare a selection 
from the statistics of foreign countries, and a 
monthly account of trade and navigation. All 
applications made to the Queen in Council by com- 
panies or priv ate jmu’Soiis for charters of incorpora- 
tion are referred to the Board of Trade ; and among 
the functions committed to it by statute are the 
registration of joint-stock companies and copyright 
designs, ami the supervision of proceedings under 
the Bankruptcy Act, 1883. The board is em- 
powered by several local and personal acts to 
control the proceedings of the commissioners for 
regulating tlie employment of coal-whippers and 
the discharge of coal-laden vessels in the port of 
London. In 1853 the Department of Science and 
Art, which owed its origin to suggestions made in 
the Second Report of the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, and was at first a department 
of the Committee of the Privy-council on Educa- 
tion, w^as placed under the control of the Board of 
Trade ; but in February 1856 it was retransferred 
by an Order in Council to the Education Dopart- 
menC Since 1886 the department issues monthly 
the valuable Board of Trade Journal, containing 
extracts from consular reports, customs regulations 
and changes of tariff, a report on the state of the 
skilled l£u:>our market, and much information of 
value to the mercantile community. 

Trade Corporationg. See Corporation, 
Company, Guilds, Livery. 

Trade-markg* A trade-mark is the name or 
mark under which any one trades. It is a mode of 
connecting certain goods in the mind of the publio 
with a particular manufacturer or seller; and its 
function is to give to a purchaser a satisfactory 
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assurance of the make and quality of the article 
he is buying. A trade-mark is the property of 
the person legally adopting it, and he has a right 
— antecedent to and independent of the various 
trade mark acts — to prevent any one else from 
using it to his prejudice. 

Water-marks on pai)er, dating from the 14th . 
century, are among the ol<le.st trademarks. Trade- j 
marks appear to liavo become a prominent feature | 
in the industrial life of England in the e.arlv part of 
the 18th century. The Jaw lelating to tliem lias | 
pursued the following course of " development. : 
(1) At first no right of pro^icrig in a tradt- | 
mark was recognised, and only the aHuaf | 
frmuiidcnt^ and injnrions use J)y om*. persiui of 
the mark of another was rosti*aim*d and punished. 
This rule, which originally in’evailed botli at 
common law and in ecpiitv,’ w;us inspired bv the 
old judicial dislike of patent privileges and the 
failure to see the essential dilVerence hetween a 
patent and a trade-mark. (2) In 1838, however, in 
the case of Millington r. Fox (3 My. and ( 3.‘ts) 
Lord Chancc^llor (Jottenham granleci .a perpiMual 
injunclion against the defernl.am, although no 
intentional fraud wius estahlislied. Sinr*e that lime 
the Court of Chancery has uniformly interfered lo 
prevent the infringement of trade m.irk.'. on liie 
principle of protecting properly nlone, arni i( has 
not been necessary for tlie ptainliir to ]nMve that 
the defendant invaded his rights inlHiitionallN . 
(3) The Courts of Common Law did noi imitate 
the wise liberality of the (.’onrt of Clnnicery, and 
down to 1873 ]U()of of fraud on the part of an 
infringer was of the essence of a e<»ninion-hi\v 
action for damages. The Judicature- Act of 1873 
provided, however, that in any conllict hctwo«‘n 
the rules of law and of or|nitv the latter sliould 
thenceforth prevail ; and if actions of infringement 
were still tried in the Queen's Linich Division, 
there can he little <louht that the CMjuitahle ruh? 
would be applied, and jiroof of fraud dispense<l 
with. (4) iiut under the judicature acts .and 
the rules of the .supreme court lra<Ie mark ca>es 
are brought in the Chancery divishni, so that the 
former variam^e between tlie Courts of (Common 
Law arnl the Court of Chancery has now only a 
historic intere.st and importance. The owner of a 
trade-mark that is being infringed u.sually applie.s 
for an inierlocutory injunction to restrain (be 
immediate infringement, and at the .same time 
brings an action in which he claims {a) a perpetual 
injunction, and {b) an account of the profits m.ade 
by tlie infringer, or damages in lieu tliereof. The 
fraudulent imitator of a trade-mark may be indicted 
for false pretences, but not for forgery. See, how- 
ever, Merchandise Marks {infra). 

The Registration of Trade-marks . — At common 
law a traile-mark could be acquired only by actual 
user ; it must have been ‘ so applied in the market as 
to indicate to purchasers that the good.s to which it 
was attached were the manufacture of a jmrticular 
firm.* By the Trade-marks Registration Act, 1875, 
a Register of Trade-marks was established at the 
Office of the Commissioner of Patents (now the 
Patent Office), and it wa.s provided that the 
registration of a trade-mark should thenceforth 
be equivalent to public user. This jiro vision is 
in substance reneated in the Patents Acts, 1883- 
88, by which the registration of trado-marks is 
now regulated. The registration of a person as 
proprietor of a trade-mark is primd facie^ and after 
nve yeara is conclusive, evidence of his right to the 
exclusive use of the said mark (subject to the pro- 
visions of the acts ) ; and no ^rson can institute 
proceedings for infringement unless the mark 
alleged to be infringed has been registered, or— in 
the case of marks in use prior to the Act of 1875 — 
has been declared by the certificate of the Conip- 


troller-general to be non^ registrable. For the 

imrposes of the acts a trade-mark must contain at 
least one of the following essential particulars : 
(a) a name of an individual or firm printed, im- 
pressed, or woven in some particular and die* 
tinctive manner; or (/>) a written .signature or 
! cojiy of a written signatuvi^ of the imlividual or 
firm applying for re-istraiioii thereof as a trade- 
mark ; or {e) a distiii<:U\e device, mark, brandy 
heading, label, or tiiiket ; or \d) an invented word 
or words ; or (»:) a word oi' words having no refer- 
ence to the charnoK-r or rmalily of the good.s, and 
not being a gci>giai>liicca name. There may lie 
added to any (uie or more, of llni.se ‘ ohJ^ential par- 
ticulars’ any letters, worfis, or hgine.s, or combina- 
tion thereof'; hnt the apidieant lor registration of 
an> suc.li additional mailer mu,-.l in his application 
slate the essential pai tienlais of his tiade-mavk and 
disclaim any right to the cx<dusive use of the added 
matter. Hut a |K‘r.son need not diselaiiu hi« own 
u.nnc or ihe foreign e<|iu\H]ont tlH'reof; and any 
sj»<‘cial and dir-lim*l i v<; word or words, letter, figure, 
or nunhination ihcieof used .srptu'dirl g and a.s it. 
trad«‘-m;nk juior (»> the Act of lS7.u is still regis- 
traide. A Trade mark when registi’rod ma\ he 
a.'signed and tran.'-mitted, hut only in cunmictioii 
with the goodwill of thti luisiness concerned in the 
part ieular goods or ehis'ics ot gooils for which it has 
in ., ‘11 reg/Htercd, and is deteiminahle that 

goodwill. 4'lie provision^- f<n- the rectificaliini of 
the Jlegi>U‘r noticed in the article P.tTKNJ'.s apply 
ntnfatis mutandis Lo u a<lc‘-mark,s. The ‘ Tnter- 
iiational (‘onvention tor the Ihotection of Industrial 
Properly' tin* hi-torv ol which is given in the 
.''aiini article -.dso extends to tra<le-marks. PiKler 
that convention an applicant for regi.slration of a 
trade-mark in any one of the contracting 8tate» 
may oluain protection in any of the other contract- 
ing states by ajiplicalion tlnne within three or, in the 
case of <‘onntiies beyond the seas, four montb.s from 
the date oM he lirst ajqdication. The .subsc*(|iienfc 
apjdication is antedated to the date of the tir.st, 
and is consc<|Ucnily not dcfealetl as otherwise it 
luiglit liave been by prior user in the protected 
interval. In llie I.’iiit(‘d Stales there is a good 
deal of ditVcrcnce iMUwccn the laws of the various 
i states on this sul»ject. 

1 Merchandise Xlttrks. — Trader the ^Merchandise 
Mark.s Acis, 1887-94, w hicli aj)])ly to England, Scot- 
larul, and Ircdand, every person tliat {a) forges, (6) 
falsely applies to goods, (c) tiiakes, disposes of, or 
has in his possession any instrument for forging any 
trade-mark, or (ff) .applies any false trade descrip- 
tion to goods is liable, on conviction on indictment, 
to a maximum period of two years’ imprisonment, 
and on siimm.ary conviction to a inaxiinum term 
of four months’ imprisonment wdth hard lab<uir, or 
a fine of £20, for the first ofi’ence, and in the case of 
a second or subsequent oifeuce to a term not exceed- 
ing .six months with liard labour, or a fine of £50. 
Any person aggrieved Ity the decision of a court of 
suTnmary jurisdiction may appeal to quarter 
.sessions. It is a competent defence to a prosecu- 
[ tion under the act that the defendant took all 
reasonable precautions against committing the 
ofience, and gave on demand by, or on l>ebalf of, 
the pro.seentor all the information in his pow er, or 
otherwise acted innocently. The limitation for 
proceedings under this act is tlie expiration of the 
three years next after the commission, or the one 
year next after the discovery of the alleged offence, 
whichever shall fii'st happen. A conviction under 
this act does not relieve the defendant from liability 
to civil proceedings. 

See works by W. H. Browne (2d ed. Boston, 1^5), 
R. a Mushet (1886), L. B. Sebastian (3d ed. 18 W, J. S. 
Salaman (1891); and Lawson on the Patents, Designs, 
and Trade Marks Acta (Patent Office Inquiry, 1887). 
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Trade Protecllon Societies are associa- 
tions coiti|:)osed of niercliants, tniJesnieii, and 
othei's, Avliich have been formed for the promo- 
tion of trade and for protecting the individual 
nicmbei*s from losses in their business transac- 
tions ; one of tlie earliest being the * London 
Association of Guardians for the Protection of 
Trade,’ established in 1776. In 1871 the Board 
of Trade granted a license for incorporation to 
one under the Companies Acts, 186*2-07. The 
operations of these societies used to be conOned 
cnieOy to the compilation of registers of bank- 
ruptcies, insolvencies, and private settlements 
with creditors. Each member informed tlie secre- 
tary of the name, occupation, and address of the 
customers who became insolvent, with the amount 
of dividend their estate yielded ; and latterly, 
whether the insolvency was duo to recklessness 
and extravagance, or was innocent misfortune. 
Special attention was directed to the exposure 
or swindlers and persons who had been guilty of 
fraud or embezzlement. The information accumu- 
lated in the registers, though always accessible to 
such members as made inquiry at the oflices of the 
society, was kept strictly private from all others. 
But the extraoixlinary development of commercial 
enterprise which took place in the early part of the 
19th century added ^ new stimulus to the trade 
protection movement. The registei*s which the 
societies now printed and circulated amoim their 
members^ contained transcriptions from the follow- 
ing public records — viz. the records of the bank- 
ruptcy courts, registers of assignments and trust- 
deeds, bonds or warrants of attorney, bills of 
sale, judges’ ordei-s, protested bills, and decrees in 
absence. The societies also undertook to recover 
past-due bills and accounts for their members, 
to investigate the circumstances connected with 
bankruptcies an<i insolvencies, collect dividends, 
and perform the general agency business of their 
memuers — the whole being done under the direc- 
tion of a committee appointed for this purpose. 
Committees were also appointed to scrutinise all 
measures adecting trade and commerce which 
might be introduced into parliament, and to pro- 
niote legislation favourable to the commercial 
interest. The sphere of action of trade protection 
societies thus rapidly widened. The older societies 
established oMices and branches throughout the 
country ; new societies sprang up in the large pro- 
vincial cities, which in their turn opened agencies 
and branches in other towns and villages ; and 
the various societies being in communication, the 
machinery of the whole is available for the purposes 
of each. In 1852 the various societies formed them- 
selves into an association, which now includes up- 
wards of sixty societies. An annual meeting of 
delegates from all these is held in London, at which 
matters affecting trade are discussed. 

Tradescantia^ a genus of American perennial 
herbs, differing much in habit, which comprises 
some thirty-two species, four belonging to the 
United States, and some tropical. The flowers are 
loosely or densely panicled, and resemble umbels. 
T, Virginica is often cultivated in gardens. The 
genus was named after John Tradescant, traveller 
and garilener to Charles 1., and erroneously said 
to be of Dutch descent, who died in 1637. It was 
his son and successor, John Tradescant (1608-82), 
also a traveller, who left his Museum Trad^scan- 
tianum to Elias Ashmole (q.v^). 

Trade Unions, or Trades Unions, are ap- 
parently the direct descendants of the old English 
guilds, especially in their latest development, that 
of craft Guilds (q.v.). History is almost silent as 
regards the guildf system from the suppression of 
tlie guilds, in the reign of Henry VIII., until the 


later attempts of the handicraftsmen in the 18th 
century to establish trade customs having the 
force of law, and to enforce the provisions of the 
SUitute of Apprentices, which in a sense was a 
kind of codification of the then existing guild law. 
as formulated in the Ordinances of the Guilds, ana 
held to be binding in nearly all tratles. Those 
ordinances were kept alive in various ways, some- 
times by charters granted in the reign of the 
Stuarts, as in London, at Exeter, Norwich, and 
other towns, where manufactures were carried on, 
and at Berwick-on-Tweed and other places where, 
with or without a charter, the old system was re- 
cognised and applied to existing industries. Trade 
unions arose out of the contests, legal and other- 
wise, to enforce tlie trade customs established by 
the guilds, and the provisions of the Statute of 
Apprentices, 5 Eliz. 4, and of other statutes sub- 
sequently passed and in force. In the newer in- 
dustrial developments of the 17th century, and 
their fuller expansion in the 18th, some of those 
provisions were regarded by employ el's as being 
in restraint of trade, and they tried to evade them, 
or to ignore them. The woiKiiien endeavoured to 
maintain and enforce them ; hence arose ‘comhiiia- 
tions,’ mostly of a temporary character in the first 
instance, to piotect the interests of the workmen, 
and exact obedience to the law. By degrees those 
combinations became more and more permanent, 
until, towards the end of the 18th century, the 
trade union was instituted in a more or less crude 
form, but similar in most res}>ects to those now in 
existence. Among the earliest complete types of 
a trade union is perhaps the ‘ Institution,’ estab- 
lished by the cloth-workers of Halifax in the year 
1796 ; but others had existed at a much earlier date. 

The earlier history of trade unions is one long 
record of repression. Amongst other things in- 
herited from their predecessors the guilds was the 
suspicion that they were opposed to public policy ; 
they were regarded as combinations in restraint 
of trade, as the supporters of industrial monopoly, 
and as dangerous associations which ought to be 
suppressed. The Comhinatioii Laws were passed 
to prohibit them, and other laAvs were resorted to 
for the purpose of destroying their power. Perhaps 
the very persecution to which they were subjected 
helped to give them periiianency ns an 'institution 
in the land. This policy was reversed in 1824, 
and by the amending Act of 1825, by the repeal of 
the Combination Laws. But the then legal recog- 
nition did not afTord to them legal protection. It 
Avas not until 1869 that they obtained protection 
for their funds and property by a temporary act, 
and only permanently in 1871 by the Trade Union 
Act. Since that date other acts have placed them 
I upon a footing of equality with other voluntary 
associations in the country. 

In the fji-st twenty years of the 19th century 
many trade societies Avere formed, some feAv of 
Avhicn have survived to this day. The earliest 
survivors date from about the year 1809, but they 
have undergone changes in constitution, if not 
much in their aims. So active were those unions j 
in the years 1818, 1819, and 1820 that inquiries 
were instituted into their constitution and opera- 
tions, Avhich inquiries ])aved the Avay for the ulti- 
mate repeal of the Combination LaAvs, tlie pro- 
secutions which had taken place helping rather 
tlian retarding the movement for repecd. The 
unions AA'cre extremely active from 1824 to 1838, 
Avlien a further inquiry Avas instituted. They Avere 
mast active in 1833 and 1834, and again in 1847 
and 1848. In the year 1850 a new departure com- 
menced by the formation of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, one of the most perfect types 
of a trade union in the world. 

In their essential character trade unions are 
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voluntary associations of workmen for mutual 
protection and assistance in seeming generally 
ilie most favourable conditions of labour for their 
members. Voluntary they must of necessity be, 
for the freedom to combine implies also the free- 
dom not to combine. VVitJiin certain lines the 
law limits and defines wiiat may and what may 
not be done, in furtherance of the ohjectsof a trade 
union. Brielly stated, tlie pt)sitiori is this : N<‘ith<*r 
employer nor workman has (he right to cont|Md 
another person to do, or abstain from doing, that 
which he deems best for his o\ni advantage. 
Formerly a tratle nnioiiist was liahle to jirosecii- 
tion and punishment for doing ctM lain things iliat 
another person, not in a trade union, might do. 
Now the law is fairly e(pial as l)etween man arid 
man, irrespective of his l)eIonging tn not belonging 
to a trade union. 

Tlie m.ain object of a trade union is the seeming 
of the most favourable conditions of labour iu tb«‘ 
particular trade it represents. I'his fnrnlainent al 
object includes all etiort.s to raise wages, and lo 
maintain wages at the highest, possihl** !<*vel in tin! 
trfido ; the rc<luction the of labour, and 

resistance to any increase in those hours ; and al-o 
the regulation (d apprejitiet‘s, o\(*rtinn‘, j)ie<*ewoiK, 
methods of employment, or discharge, aiid niod<‘s ot 
Avorking gcuierally. .AH tho>e olije<*ts ;i»e now law- 
ful, provided that the means adoptcil enfoiee 
them are legal ; formerly tln‘\ weiealj H‘gaHbMl as 
unlawful, being iu restraint of tiaibg a <U.K.‘Liiue 
remlered obsolete by (be A(‘(s of lS7o. 

The constitution of a trade union is essentially 
dctnocratic. The imMiibers ar<‘ bound by a cod<* of 
rules presented to (‘acb of llnuu on being adniitied 
fi.s members. Those rules are ievi.se<| from tinu? lo 
time by the vole.s of the menibeis, (it her by a. 
plebiscite or through (hdegates, popularly elected, 
i)y the votes of numilaMs, by ball(»t or iu open 
lo<lgo. The old notion of bylaws other than the 
rules is now exi)lothHl. A large, judport ion of (h<^ 
tinions are now n'gistered, a proci's.^ which would 
render bylaws illegal were they of th<* character 
formerly sn])po.sed. The hyhiws are merely lodge 
regulations for the conduct of busim’ss, of iio]uiblic 
concern Avliatever. 

()j)inions ditler widcly’^ as to some of the tmde 
objects of traile unions, esp«‘eially as to apprenUees, 
overtime, piecework, ami the like. The apprentiee- 
ship system is abandoned in many tradt's, in so far 
as admission to the union is concerned. In some 
unions, however, the system prevails, the ostensible 
object being to secure good handicraftsmen ; but 
there can be little doubt that it is intended, us Avas 
intended by tlie Ordiminees of the Cluikls ami hy^ 
the act of l^Hzaheth, to limit the iimiiher of Avorkors 
at the particular trade. As to overtime, opinions 
liave greatly changed of late, the general feeling 
being in favour of restriction in that respect. As 
to piecework, it is as much in favour in some trades 
as it is repugnant to the workers in others ; tlie 
adoption of it is regulated niainl.y by the nature 
of the employment. In some imlustries it is the 
universal practice, in others it is only jiartially 
resorted to, in othera it is deemed to be inapplicable. 
The union regulatesv time-wages in tlie one case 
and piece-rates in the other, either hy a scale, a 
log, or a price-list. With respect to the houra of 
labour the uniform action of the unions is in favour 
of shorter hours, according to the trade. Only 
since 1887 lias any demand sprung up for an equal 
day of eight hours for all w'orkers, a demand not 
seriously entertained by tlie majority. 

These and other objects are termed the trade 
purposes of the union. In practice they vary in 
tlieir application to the particular trade. In some 
the question of apprentices never crops up ; it is 
inapplicable at tlie present time, whatever it might 


have been formerly^ Overtime mainlv pertains to 
day-workeis, though long hours apply equally to 
piece-AA'oikers ; hut shorter hour.s, Avhen obtained, j 
^ilihe to all, tlumgh the iiaxles of apportion- 
ment niay ditler. The Avork of a trade union wliich 
lia.«4 to regulate a pricc-li.st, or maintain a scale, is 
often of a most lalnirums ami minute character, as 
in the taihuing Hade, ju the hoot and shoe trades, 
and more ev.pt'cially in the texlih' trades, the latter 
requiriiig experts of a liii;h i h.'iraet.er to be able to 
Avoi’k out the '.slaiene .Ml.-.’ In all eas»*s the object 
j is to mainl-niii the sL'imlard of wage.s at the highest 
j level j>o>.*.jhle, making sin-li a4]\an(‘es fu the con 
i ditionsof inelt'will {M i inii. and resisting reductions 
j when* the naunhei's aiid Mu ir otlieial;> deem it 
«*xtK.*dieiij lo do so. 

; toMH.Mally s|»e. living, the moans by Avliich trade 
I unions s<*ok (<> attain tladr oojects is sfrike.s, 

! hoiineily thi*' was tin: onl\ niean.->; Imt the growth 
of the Their re»‘ognil ion hy law, ami the 

liiniijinliofi of Mn* ))i(*)ndii‘os which exisioil against 
• thmn, liavoenahh'd t lio otlioials and the executives 
of ihf a'-’oeial ii>n.^ (o anin4*a4'l! oniployeis hy hoards 
; <*f e«*neili.u ion .md arhih.ition. Miejid»y averting 
‘‘trikc;>. Aloji iO i j* !t >\ -.h fM of sojf adjust ing slid- 
ing' scale'' ha" ]»eou <I(*viso<|. especially in the iron 
and sie4‘l and coal Madt's. l*y ni(‘ans of wliich the 
laies wages vary wiili the* piii-t* of the material, 
ridng or falling a.s piici - advance t)i- rectale. In 
MK'h cn."<‘s tlicic is a, nduiinmn wage li\e<i as a 
basis, the t»e!<-eiit a.;'e heing anaiigcd ac(Mu<ling to 
e(*rtain customs in Mic li.nhv In the event of a 
strike it i" u"ual lo ie<>ogni,-e trailt* customs, such 
as giving noMces when* mjtices aie n*(|nircd : the 
iinion Mial saiietiom d a. sliiki^ willmut giving sucli 
noti<M*H \v(niid gain little "vmpatliy and ih» sup)M>r(. 
from Ollier unions if appealed to for licl[>“ unless 
indeetl tlnne w ere vei y si i ung and ingeiil reasoii.s 
for not doing so. Jn eases of aildtialion it is 
(.‘xtrmnely rare lor any union lo eonl(*st the award 
fd tliearhiirat«)r, aliliougdi llieie liavi* been instances 
of the kiml. 'I’liey are, however, so few in number, 
eoinpari'il wiih loyal aee<>plam‘e, even when the 
award is agaitist i1h‘ men, that it is unfair to allege 
that the uniotis do not loyal Ia a hide hy the decision 
of an umjiirc as a gemnal mle. it was at one time 
usually uiged tliat the eo.^l of a. contest was greater 
than the. advantages tiial could possibly accrue, 
even if successful. This jiosilion is untenable ; and 
Avere it true, as alleged, men would soon cease to 
.strike. Strikes aie indeed most eo^tly, and they 
usually involve a larg«A amount of sulVering and 
juivution, but on the whole the balance of profit is 
with the aggregate men of the traile, even if it be 
sometimes at the cost of tlie strikers. The reasons 
are obvious. The battle is fought by a fcAv, the 
many share the advantages, Avhatever tliey may be. 
Strikes are deplorable, and there is a growing dis- 
position to avoid them as much as possible, though 
j>a.«sion gets the better of reason sometimes, and 
disputes occur Avluue tliey might have been 
averteil. 

The growth of trade unionism is a feature of the 
times iu w Inch Ave live. Only a very few^ yearn ago 
trade unions w'ere tabooed by all soils and conai- 
tionsof men, other than the men in such trades w lio 
had experienced the advantages of such unions. 

A large proportion even of those fought shy of 
them. Noav they are quite fashionable ; they are 
commended in the senate, in the pulpit, from the 
platform, and in the press, until the Avqrkeis begin 
to feel a sense of shame in not lielonging to one. 
Even clerks and civil servants, who use<l to deride 
them, liave some kind of association for mutual pro- 
tection. They are spreading and extending in all 
dii'ections. They have been recommended by 
a committee of the House of Lords as the best 
mode of dealing with ‘Sweating* (q.v.). It is 
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certainly no longer a reproacli to belong to a trade 
union, for their tiiisteu officei*s arc meinbera of 
parliament, have had, and have, seats on royal 
coni missions, have been accredited as British repre- 
sentatives at an imperial congress, have been enter- 
tained by the heir-apparent to the crown, and fill 
posts of honour in many of the local institutions 
of the land. 

It is not quite so easy to accurately describe the 
actual increase of membership, because no abso- 
lutely reliable record exists of their real numerical 
strength throughout the country at given dates. 
The Kegistr«ar*8 returns will not furnish the figures 
for the simple reason that all the unions are not 
registered, and some that are do not always send 
in returns. Nevertheless the gradual growth since 
1871 is indicated by the increase in membei*ship of 
the registered societies that regularly make returns 
as to tlie number of members, income and expendi- 
ture, and the amount of funds. In 1872, the first 
year of registration, the number of registered tra-de 
unions in the United Kingdom was 78, with 217,128 
members; in 1901 there were 759 registered societies, 
with a total of 1,598,809 in tlie 676 societies send- 
ing in returns. In Scotland only 1 society failed 
to make returns, in Ireland 57, and in England 
and Wales 25. In the same year there were 647 
unregistered societies, with 419,365 members. Of 
the 100 principal unions 75 are registered, but 
these include 88*9 per cent, of the total member- 
siiip of the.se 100 unions. The registereil unions 
average 2552 members, the unregistered 648. The 
weekly contributions of membei*s vary according to 
the objects included in the society’s rules. In 
trade unions established for trade piiiqioses onlv 
the contributions range from 2d. or 3<1. per week 
to 6<l. per week, with from 3<l. to 6d. per quarter 
for local objects or branch expenses. In the unions 
having provident benefits as well as trade purposes, 
the contributions range from 6d. to Is. ner >yeek, 
tlie small quarterly payments being a trifle higher 
in most instances. These remilar payments are 
exclusive of levies, special and general, sometimes 
amounting to a total sum equal liii^a year’s con- 
tribution. But this is exceptional. The total pay- 
ments by the members of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, and some other unions similarly con- 
stituted and with like benefits, amount to quite £3 
per annum, often more. The average amount per 
member in the total of the registered societies 
making returns amounted in one year to £2, 2s. 9<l., 
and that year was not the woi’st for trade ; but the 
average of the aggregate societies would not, as a 
rule, greatly exceed £1 per member. The average 
over ten years for all the registered societies | 
making returns was £1, 3s. 5d. per qicmber. 

The principal ilifterence between one trade union 
and another is to be found in the benefits provided 
for the members under the rules. There is no 
essential dilference in constitution and aims. All 
have for their primary object ‘trade protection,’ 
and consequently provide strike-pay. A few, and 
more particularly some of the new unions, make 
no further provision. But the vast majority of 
those established for trade purposes only provide 
‘ funeral allowance,’ a provision directly inlieritcd 
from the old guihl system. The most perfect types 
of the modern trade union are those wliich provide 
what are called ‘ provident benefits,’ such as Aveekly 
payments to members out of work, during sickness, 
and superannuation in old age ; accident benefit, 
in cases of partial or totkl disablement; funeral 
allowance, in case of death of member or his wife, 
and, in some cases, insurance against loss of tools, 
and benevolent grants in times of acute distress ; 
all of which benefits are in addition to, not in lieu 
of, strike-pay. The amounts payable under these 
several heads vary considerably — from Ss. to 128. 


per week to members out of work ; from 9s. to 15s. 
per week in sickness ; from 5s. to 10s. per week 
superannuation ; from £6 to £15 in case of death ; 
from £60 to £100 in cases of accident ; from £5 to 
£10 loss of tools by fire, &c. ; and from 10s. to 25s. 
per week in cases of strikes. The latter amounts I 
are often increased by special levies, or by the 
voluntary contributions of other societies, or by 
public subscriptions. 

The advantages conferred upon the meml>ens of 
societies making such provident provisions are 
so enormous that the wonder is that all trade 
unions have not made similar provision, at least to 
the extent of ability of the members to contribute 
such sums as will assure the benefits. It is the 
provident side of trade unions that has reconciled 
the public to their legal recognition, and has 
enabled the legislature to legalise and protect them. 
The extent of those benefits, and their far-reaching 
ellects, are evidenced by the fact that in ten years 
( 1892-1901 ) the 100 principal societies ( 161,226 mem- 
bers) expended for all purposes £15,127,629, 60*8 
per cent, of which wa.s for provident l)encfits — 
unemployed, sickne.ss, siiperaniiuation, funeral, and 
others — wliilo only 19*4 per cent, was spent on 
strike pay, and 19*8 on working expenses. The 
total income of these 100 principal unions for 1901 
was £2,061,501, the expenditure £1,655,635, and 
the funds in hand £4,161,916. Yet those societies 
are pre-eminently the unions that have secured for 
their members the highest rates of wages, tlie 
shortest hours of labour, and the best conditions of 
employment. The staying power of such unions is 
immense, for the whole aggregate funds may* be 
used in a labour struggle in case of need. There is, 
however, very slight prospect of such vast e.xpendi- 
ture being required, as the moral and* material 
force of such large accumulations exercises a potent 
influence in preventing and averting strikes. 

The economical effect of those benefits and of the 
accumulated funds for their sustenance is great be- 
yond all question. Hunger competition is averted 
because the members are supported when out of 
Avork, during sickness, and in old age. Starva- 
tion wages are not possible in such cases ; the only 
question is what standard of living shall the mem- 
bers aspire to and endeavour to attain. Prudence 
is inculcated in this connection, for ,the members 
will hesitate to run inordinate risks, however 
tempted to do so. Strikes are fewer in those 
societies than formerly, albeit they are stem and 
stubborn when they occur. The nistoiy of such 
unions is one of continuous progress, in numbers, 
in resources, and in influence. Other societies have 
maintained their ground in numerous instances, 
but not progressively in the same ratio. Many 
have collapsed, revived again, and once more 
collapsed ; out in no case have the provident unions 
failed to keep their engagements with their mem- 
bers, although in a few they have undergone an 
immense strain in times of trade depression. 

As before stated, there is really no essential 
difference bctw*een the old and the new trade 
unionism. The new unions are formed mainly on 
the old lines, and many are verging more and more 
towards the best modern type*. The newer unions 
w*ere in the first instance constituteil as societies 
for trade purposes only, thus going back to the 
earlier and simpler forms of industrial organisation. 
Tlieir leaders rather ostentatiously declared that 
they w'ere * fighting machines,* and sneered at the 
‘ huge benefit clubs,* as they termed the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers and similar associations. 
Already some of these new unions have introduced 
funeral’ benefits, a few superannuation allowance, 
others accident benefit, but none of them either 
out-of-work or sick benefits. In their modes of 
action the newer unions have been more aggressive, 
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less tolerant of opposition, more inclined to use 
force or compulsion as regards non-unionists, and 
they are also rather more reckless in the initiation 
of strikes. This was inevitable, for a strike is the 
raison d'Hrc of a union that is merely a lighting 
machine. In times of industrial excitement an<l 
disputes men will readily subscribe and vote 
money from a sentiment of e.'iprit ile corpsy 
being impelled by the action of others, by the 
enthusiasm engendered, and the pressure brought 
to bear. These inciteinonts over, tlie inlhicuceM 
removed, the battle lost or Avon as the case may 
be, the fervour is g<me, aj^athy .s(as in, and the 
contributions fall away. Tlioro are not the same 
impelling f<»rccs at work as in the providroit 
unions -where the motive and incentive to ct>n 
linuous coiitrihulions are o]kerating Avithoul cessa- 
tion, hecause (»f the permanent Ijenetits in store 
for each individual memher. The new nnionists 
also rely ni<u*e U}»on possible h»gislalion for Inhour 
than the older unionists. 

Trad<» iiniiins are no longer uinler tin; ban of the 
laAV. 'riieir action is M.]»}>roved hy liviiig ]*oliti<*al 
economists. Their inlluence is feir, ami their in- 
tervoiition is jeeognLsetl hy all classe.s of soeic‘ty, 
hy the state, hy omi»loyers, and lo the gomoal 
puhlic. l)iirerenoe8 of opinion exi-^t as lo the 
ntotlio<l>< arnl the means, ami al'<o tin* objoois in 
some instanee.s. If well organised, Avisedy diroeied. 
and poAverful hy reason of menilunship and re- 
sources, th<\v command attention, and are ahht lo 
ef|ualise the conditions of lalumr in tin* manner 
suggested hy A<la,m Smith. 'riiey ]>rotee( tlieir 
meml>er.s hy [daeing tliem in a ])osition to evaei 
mutuality in all lahonr contracts. The ]»resent 
conditions of lahoiiv in Ihitaiu furnish iiicontesi- 
able proofs of their useful Avork, Avhatever may he 
sai<l of their action in i)articular iiistanees. I hit 
tlicfull measure of tlieir worth, as indimlrial orgaui 
sations, is only to he seen in the ojioration of their 
provident honetits. They keep their own ])onr. 
succour and sujiport their own sick, provide tor 
the aged and inlirm, Imry their oavii dead, and 
render important assistance in cases of accident, 
adversity, loss of tools, aiul other ills that cspeeially 
fall to the lot of the poor. They do this without 
tlie taint of pauperism, thus preserving the self 
respect of the niemhers and of their familie.s. They 
also atlord assistance, often of a generous character, 
to other similar lioilies of men or a.ssociations in 
cases of need. Their iniluence is also very largely 
educational, they inculcate thrift, they juomote 
.sobriety, they discourage profanity and bad lan- 
guage, ami they teach anil enforce <Usci})liiie, 
order, and obedience to laAV. In 1901 the Federa- 
tion of Engineering and Shiphuilding Trades of 
the United Kingdom had 227,995 memljcrs ; the 
Nortliern Counties Amalgamated A.s.sociation of 
Weavers, 82,267 ; the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, 344,412 ; and many other unions from 
20,000 to 78,000, Avith incomc.s in proportion. 

The Trades Union Congress Avas established in 
1868, and meets annually in different toAViis. In 
the first year 118,367 memhens of trade unions 
were represented; in 1888, 674,634; and in 1900, 
386 delegates represented 140 organisations, Avith 
1,225,133 members. Since 1894 the delegates, 
Avhicb till that time included also representatives 
of trades councils, have only represented fully- 
paid-up membera of trade unions. They discuss 
all questions relating to labour, and have a stand- 
ing parliamentary committee to look after matters 
Avhicli may affect their interests in parliament. In 
January 1899 a special congress met to discuss, and 
finally approved of, proposals for the formation of 
a General Federation or Trade Unions, the objects 
being to uphold the right of combination of labour, 
to improve the status of workers, to secure unity 


of action among all sociidies fomiing the federa- 
tion, to j>romotc industrial peace and take all 
amicable means to prevent strikes, and to establish 
a fund for mutual a.ssistance and to can-y out the 
foregoing object‘d. The Miners’ Federation lias 
also an annual congress ; the <lelegates at the 1900 
meeting represented loOyKK) men from all parts of 
(hefil Britain except Xorthumherland and Duibam, 

Comparatively liith* progrr's'? ha.*^ been made in 
the institution of trade union‘d on the continent 
of F.iiropc, hut jiomc progiess is n()W being made. 

I (*]* to a recent date the as-.f^ial ion.s Avere }>oiitic.al 
I rat her tliaii imlnstrial ; i?) luigland it. i^^ the rCA'crse. 
i Tlie effeel of the int<*rn.'it ional lahonr corjgres.se.s 
■ has liceri to familifirise tlie workmen of G<‘niiany, 
I'riii’ce, Ikdginiii, Holland, Austiia, Italy, ♦Swit/?er- 
; land, and even Spain wiih ilie e.'-sentiai prim ijd<*s 
of industrial organisatitui, and .some e\<*e]lont types 
•of ihf* modm'M tia«le uriinn Irne hefui establi.s)n*d. 

W'haf is n*<|uiret| that there shall he freethun 
, t«) C(*mljine in all ciiiintries as in Fhiglaiid. 

In tJie Tniled Siat<*.s Hiere are labour organisa- 
tion-. sue*h as Hie KnighN of bahoui (ipA*.). vS.c. , 

. but the .seori‘i svstein, at one lim<» their pioniinenl 
h'anire. has hern disr;ard('d. Tlie bestninon.s in the 
Slate- are, the hramdies of tln^ Amalgamated .Society 
of iCnginecr-!, the ('ar[>eniers and Joiners, and .a few 
! othio.-. J‘1 k‘ govennoenr take.s <'og;nisanco of tJie 
nioxenieiU ihriiugl; tlie Di'piirtnn in of Lahonr. 

In the Ihitish coIoni(‘s the lu'st unions arc in tin*. 
Au.siralian colonies, in sonic r>f Minch excellent 
unions exist. H«*vc t he f ngiiiem*.s and the joiners 
h.avc been the chi<*f pioneers. But tin* Australians 
lire f;ir .ahead t>f all other colojiics, and even of the 
I'nited Stules, in indn.-irial organ isut ion, the 
unimiH being modelleil after tho.se in England, 
nsmilly those of the lie^t type. 

See the ftrtii'lo.^ (»'i'ir.Ds and worl.^ there cited, Factotiy 
A('Ts, Fhikndi.v SoriKTjrs, and Liatiujta' ok Km- 
rtoA’ERS; ( '»untH d«' J*ari.s, The Trades Unions of Enaiand 
(trails. ISdlM ; ^'liurloAV, Trades Ifntous .4f;rn^r/ ( 1871) ; 
I/>rd Brassoy, Work n,nf W<i<tesy and other works on the 
' labour question ( 1 872 80); Stanley Jcv'on.s, The State in 
; TUhition to Lahonr (18.8*2); 'I'horold Roger.'?, Sh: (\in 
i tui'iiS of Work and Watjes (1881); Jirentam, 

I Edation of Lahonr to the Imw of To-dan (Xew Fork, 
j (J8!Jl); JIandii B<>oJc of the Lahonr Question (1876); 
Cviidicts of Capital and Labour (1878; 2d ed. 18IX)); 
Trade Unionism. A’V/c and Old (1801), by the pre.sent 
Avi'iter ; The History of Trade Unionism y by Sidney 
and Beatrice ^A^cl)b (1804); j)uhlieati«»ns of the I^abour 
Bureau e.stahlished in 18Gr> ; Reports of Committees on 
combination of workmen, sAveating, and of the Royal 
Cominisaioii (1807-60), and of the Labour Commission 
(1891-92). 

Traile-wiiitls, See Winds. 

Tradition, Roman Catholic Church, 
Newman. 

Traducianism. See Pij: exlstknce. 

Trafalgfar', Cape, a Ioav promontory’' on the 
south coast of Spain, about 29 miles AA'est-north- 
Avest of Tarifa (q.A\), on the Straits of Gibraltar. 
It is memorable for the great naval victory 
obtained ( October 21, 1805 ) by the British fleet under 
Nelson over the combined fleets of France and 
Sx^ain under the French admiral Villeiieuve and 
tAA'o Spanish admirals. The British force consisted 
of 27 sail of the line, 4 frigates, 1 schooner, and I 
cutter; the force of the French and S]ianiards 
united amounted to 33 sail of the line, 5 fiigatcs, 
and 2 brigs. Villeneuve formed his fleet in a 
double line in clo.se order, Nelson attacked in two 
lines, CollingAA’Ood leading the firet. Ilisown ship, 
the ViciorVy ran on the Rcdovtahle Avith the 
intention of breaking the line, and soon forced her 
to strike, but not befoi*e Nelson liotl been mortally 
wounded bv the fire kept up from her tops. Nelson 
lived \ong" enough to know that tAventy of the 
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enemy liaci struck. The English loss was 1587 
men. See NklsoN; and Professor Laughton’s 
Story of Trafalgar (1890). 

Tragracanth ( Gr., ‘ goat-thorn * ), a name given 
to several low spiny shrubs of the genus Astragalus 
(A, gummifery A. microcephahis, &c.), found in 
western Asia, and to the mucilaginous substance or 
gum derived from them — for which see Gum. 
Trag^edy* See Drama. 

Tragropan (Cfenomw), a genus of birds in the 
Pheasant family, represented by live snecies in 
India and China. They are birds of very beautiful 
plumage, of the most brillijint reds, browns, buHs, 
and lustrous blacks. There is an erectile fleshy 
horn on each side of the head, and a loose wattle, 



Tragopan, or Homed rheasaut {Ceriornis aatyra). 


capable of being inflated, lies like an apron on the 
throat. The best-known species are the Indian 
Crimson Tragopan {C. satyra) and the Black- 
headed Tragopan (C. melanocephala)^ inhabiting 
the forests on liigh ranges. In courtship the male 
* shows off’ his beauty in an elaborate way before 
his desired mate. The other species are C. blythii 
from Upper Assam, C. robot i from south-west 
China, and G, temminckii’ from central China. 
The tragopans are capable of acclimatisation, and 
possibly domestication, in Britain. 

Traherne, Thomas, poet, apparently the son 
of a Hereford shoemaker and born about 1620, was 
educate<l at Brasenose, and became rector of the 
Herefonl shire village of Crediiihill. At his death 
in 1674 he was chaplain to Sir Orlando Bridgman. 
A volume of his poems in MS. was sohl out of a 
county library in 1888, came to the bookstall, was 
nearly published by Dr Grosart as Vaughan’s work, 
and was not edite<l and printed till 1903 by Mr 
Bertram Dobell. Traherne’s leligious lyrics have 
something of Donne and of Herbert about them, 
and much in common with Crashaw and Vauglian ; 
ill some points they even anticipate Blake. 

Traill, Henry Duff ( 1842-1900), D.C.L., edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylors’ and St John’s, Oxford, 
and called to the bar in 1869, was soon absorbed 
in journalism, wrote books on Sterne, Coleridge, 
Strafford, William III., Shaftesbury, Sir Jolin 
Franklin, and others, and edited Social England 
(6 vols.) and Literature (for the Tiines). He con- 
tributed Sterne to this work. The New Lucian 
(1884), of which a new edition appeared just before 
his death, is a brilliant series of * Dialogues of the 
Dead,’ and is his most original work. Others were 
a book on Central Government, one on , Egypt 
(originally letters thence to the Daily Telegraph), 
The New Fiction, and some plays and verses. 

Tralnliiff« See Athletics, Gymnastics, 
Rowing, ror train-bands, see Militia ; for train- 
ing-colleges, see Education. 

TruJan (Marcus Ulpius Trajanus), Roman 


emperor, was born at Italica (near Seville) about 
56 A.D., and gaining distinction in the Pail/hian 
and German campaigns, was made preetor and 
consul (91), and adopted (97) by Nerva as his 
colleague and successor. He became sole ruler in 
the following year. In 101 Rome for the first time 
beheld its emperor leading forth his legions when 
Trajan set out on his first campaign against the 
Dacians. The struggle was long and fierce ; but 
the Romans at last gnineil a decisive superiority, 
and in 105 completely subdued the country, which 
thenceforth became the Roman province of Dacia. 
In 113 the emperor left Italy for his great expedi- 
tion in the East, directed mainly against the 
Parthians. Landing in Syria lie made Armenia 
and Mesopotamia into Roman provinces, and 
advanced to Ctesijihon on the Tigris, meeting how- 
ever with actual defeat at Ctesiplion and Hatra. 
Meanwhile the Jews rose in Cyprus and Cyrene 
and made fearful massacres ; and other enemies 
took advantage of the emperor’s absence in the far 
east. Trajan took ship for Italy, already in failing 
health, and was overtaken by death at Selinus in 
Cilicia, August 117. Though most of Trajan’s 
reign was spent in the field, the internal adminis- 
tration was carefully and excellently guided ; the 
administration of justice was vigorous and impar- 
tial ; that of finance was equally admirable; in- 
formem {delatores) were severely punished, and 
peculating governors of provinces rigorously prose- 
cuted. The improvement and beautifying of Rome 
was carried on ; the empire was traversed in all 
directions by new military routes, canals and 
bridges were constructed, new towns built, the Via 
Appia was restored, the Pontine Marshes partiallv 
drained, the magnificent ‘Forum Trajani ’ erectecl, 
and the harlx)ur of Centum Celhe (Civita Vecchia) 
constructed. His mildness and moderation were 
proverbial ; and though he persecuted the Christ- 
ians, it was because he regarded the new religion 
as distinctly subversive of the state. His famous 
letter to Pliny (q.v.), then legate in Bithynia and 
Pontus, shows his character in this regard, and his 
sincere desire for the comfort and happiness of his 
subjects is reflectc<l in the customary wish formally 
uttered on the occasion of an emperor’s accession — 
that he might be ‘ happier than Augustus, better 
than Trajan’ {Angnsto fclicior, 'Trajano melior), 
A popular medifcval legend even described him as 
saved by the prayers of Pope Gregory I. from the 
pains of hell. Trajan’s Column is flescribed at 
Rome, Vol. VIII. p. 782. Trajan’s Wall is the 
name given to an old Roman earthwork in the 
Dobruclja, running from the Danube above Czer- 
navoda to Kusteridji on the Black Sea ; it is an 
earthen wall, 8 to 15 feet high, and was defended 
against the Russians in 1854. 

Tliere are works on Trajan by Francke (2d ed. 1840), 
Dicrauer (1868), and Do la Rerge (1877). See also 
Mcrivale, and ii. Schiller’s Geach, tier Jtim, KaiaerzeU 
(Gotha, 1883). 

Tralee« a town of County Kerry, on the Lee, 
about a mile from where it aischarges into Tralee 
Bay,>and 207 miles SW. of Dublin by rail. There 
is a ship-canal to the sea, but the trade of Tralee 
as a port has decayed since larger ships took to 
discharging at Fen it, 5 miles along the bay. Tralee 
returned a member to parliament till 1885. Pop. 
9664. 

Tram. See Silk, p. 455. 

Traiiimel-netit one of the commonest of the 
moored nets described in the article Fisheries. 
Tramps. See Vagrants. 

Tramways (Old Swed. tram, ‘log, wooden 
sledge’). In the article on Railways (q.v.) the 
early application of rails for purposes of loco- 
motion was referred to. From very early times 
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stone and wood had been used to lessen friction in 
the traction of heavy weights at quarries and 
collieries. Tlie Tirsb use recorded of iron for this 
purpose was in 1738, when a ‘ plate- way ’ was laid 
at Whitehaven. Again in 1767 some cast-iron 
rails were laid in Coaihrookdale, ami ten years 
later a cast-iron ‘tramway’ was nailed to wooden 
sleepers in a colliery belonging to the Duke of 
Norfolk near Shetlield, after the tlesign of 
John Carr. Fearing a reduetion of vages <»r 
lessened employment in the fiitnie, the labourers 
employed got up a riot and tore up the road, th<? 
inventor having to flee for his life. This ‘ tramw.'iy ' - 
a name said falsely to he derived from one llenjamin 
Oiitrain belonging to a Derbyshire family as in i 
other earlier .specimens liad a flange cast on its 
outer edge to keep the wheels on the road. It , 
was not \intil 1789 tliat fhe great improvement ' 
was inade of transferring the flange from tlie ■ 
rail to the fire of the wheel, the track then assum- ; 
ing its ]>rescnt form. 1 

In 1801 a tramway 28 miles in Ieng;th, something ; 
of the modern tyj>e, was constructed for tie* 
Tredegar ami Sirhowy ironworks in S<iulh Wall"-, 
and in the same Y(‘av a public, act was passeil for 
the laying of a line near London from Wands 
worth to ('roydon. This tramway, wliicli was 
designed for extension to Ihugate, was intended | 
to furnish a more ready imvuis of transport (by ! 
horse and mule iiower) of coal and iiieieliandise 
from the 7'hames to tlie districts sont li of London. I 


tnimway enterprise, and in 1869-70 the leading 
London tramway companies were incorporatecl. 
\Vithin about ton years fiom that date »ome 600 
miles of street railway had boon laid in different 
tow'ns of the United Ivingdom, and nearly 1000 
miles arc now' in operation, lejiresentiiig an in- 
vested capitol of about L*hJ millions sterling, and 
carrving annually 600 to 600 million ]»a.ssengers. 

\Vith thf' develoj)ment of tlie tramway system in 
all parts of t lie world the question of the relative 
merits of dilferent forms of tractive power has 
iiatiimlly attracted w ide sjiK.-ad attention Avilh th© 
view' of redmdug: ihe working cost. 'Die advuFitages 
of electri<dly /.‘'ce A'ol. IV. p. 2St) in the, concen- 
tration of ]>ower an*! iiicrcas(‘d speed and eJliciency, 
as eoiiipared with liorsetlfsh, are generally recog- 
nised, and in the I nited Stjd-i’s its nse is rapidly 
MUpejseding all otlier power, fn (heal Thitain the 
ohjiM'tion t*> tw (‘.’heatl ^^irl"% to conv<‘y tl>e elect riidiy 
to (he ejiis '.uis juoi*’ dillit^nll to (wercouie. hut in 
lOOl many towns, incliuling i,.ondon, tjverpoot, 
L«*e<L. (du'-gow’, Dublin, Stockton, vK:c. . bail suc- 
C(""fu( eicchi'* ti:unwa\'s voikiTig. I’hc (‘oiuluit 
or uudcjgiouii'l '-Nslem of wires has not as yet hemi 
foun.l quite >nii:ii)k" for gemu.il use. A system 
wliieli is mIso mindi in Ihxoui L* (liat of cable lines, 
riie ]>i;ui of u-ing a mpr* oi cnJde as a mean.s of 
fiM.diuH is of old dull, and vaiious patents ]ia\’e 
lieen taken out, sonietbing on the lities of the 
atnmspheric lailwiiN, lor tin* hi>ing of an umler- 
giouml pii'c, in whu'h a mpe sliould tiavel with 


But the undertaking failed to fulfil the hopes of its 
promoters, and on the <liscont inname of it.s woik j 
ing the greater part of the route wa.s occupi<‘d by i 
the Brighton Kaihvay (^onijiany. j 

The rapid ihw'elojum'nt of the lo(?omo(ive etl’cc- 
tually divert<‘d attention in Lnglaiid from th<‘ 
utilisation of rails for the ])urpo.'<es of ordinary 
©trect tratlic ; hut as everything that temls (o 
economise labour has for many years ]>ast found 
sj^ecial favour in the ITniled Slates, the .Americans 
were not slow to discern the merits w hich I lie 
tramway system olVered for the iiiovenieiits of 
tlie population. The Fourth Avenue (Harlem) 
TraTuway was chai tered in Ncav York in the year | 
1831, about the time Uiat the Manchester and . 
Liverpool Railway Avas oj^enod for tratlic, hut ! 
for about tAventy yeai*s maintained a monopoly of 
tlie street railway trallic. A rapid exUmsion of the 
system then folloAved, as toAvns in different parts 
of the Union increased in size. Philadelphia ami 
Boston established .street IramAvay lines in 1S57, 
and at pre.sent every toAvn on the North American 
Continent of any pretensions to the title nearly 
500 in number—bojists of one or more lines, in 
many cases Avorked by electricity. Of a total 
trairnvay mileage of over 17,000 miles in 1898, over 
16,000 have electric cars ; the otlifus being pnqielled 
by steam, cable, gas-engines, or animals. 

The reintroduction of trahiAvays into the United 
Kingdom in 1858-59 Avas not a .successful venture. 
An enterprising hut reckle.s.s American (George 
Francis Train ) obtained i>ermis.sion to lay several 
short lines in dilferent parts of the country. The 
one first laid doAvn at Birkenhead is still in exist- 
ence, the more objectionable features of its con- 
struction having been modified, but the London 
lines were all laid down Avithout special parlia- 
mentary authority, and their removal was, after a 
short trial, decreed by the different vestries con- 
cerned as a nuisance to existing tiaffic. The rails 
were of absurd shape, their projecting fiances 
making it almost impossible for ordinary vehicles 
' to cross the line except at right angles, and even 
then at some risk to wheels and springs. 

The removal of the toll-bars Avitbiii the Metro- 
politan area, folloAving on an agitation commenced 
in 1864 , greatly facilitated the development of 


a grip at'arbnx'iit tni <'apahh.* of picking 

up <ir Idling go lie* (ia\«‘liing cubic. Tlic liist. 
pi;n.Mic;i) adoption o| (be, idr'a Ava,*^ nimb* in Sun 
l''ianci-co. ]»y ;i ,Mr Il.illidic, wlio in 1873 opened 
tin* Clay .Sticct <‘ablc Ji.'ic. TIh‘ roa<] in ^onic parks 
li.us wry .'-(•‘cp gradi<‘nl.“-, inipiudicablc for a hoi>e- 
<*;ir line, ami ihe of the m‘AV rndbod of 

lra<*tion for >.(ecp grades w.m.s Jit onc(* cKlabli.->h(‘d, 
ami San Lr.inci.'-co lias now nearly lOo miles of 
cable roails in operation. Tlie sAsteni wjis ailojited 
in Lliieago ten \eai.s latd', and was about the 
same time appliiMl to the Avorking of the Brooklyn 
Bridge traffic at New A'«»rk. Tlic apjilicatioii there 
AA'as successful, tie* lim* conveying as many as 35,(X)0 
jieojih' in an iionr h<*LA\een the lionrs of live and 
six at night. T1 h‘ superior advantages of electricity, 
iiOAA'ever, are noAV acknowledged in tin' States. 

American engineers were comnuned in laying the 
first cable line in tlic United Kingdom, that on 
lligligate Hill, Avhicli Avas opened in 1884, and lines 
on this system have since been constructed in 
K<1 inburgh, wliere .steep gradients exist, and in 
Binningliam and Bristol. The Biixlon route of the 
Tiondon TraniAvays Company ha.s been converted 
into a cable line, and in Australia and NeAv 
Zealand several neAv cable sy.stenis have been laid 
<loAvn. 

The figures in cents of the relative co.st and 
working results obtained from the three systems 
of traction Avere in 1890 compiled by the American 
Street Railw'ay A.ssociatio*n from the statistics 
of 2*2 electric lines, 45 liorse-car companie.s, and 
10 cable roads as under : 


Expenses per car mile 
Interest, charges n 
Total expenses n 


Electric. 

Horhe. 

Cable. 

..11*02 

24*32 

14*12 

.. 3 03 

4-62 

6*97 

..14*05 

28 *94 

21 09 


The superior speed to be attained on the electric 
and cable lines must of courae be considered in cal- 
culating the capacity and probable returns received 
from the AVorking of the various systems. The 
dividend earning powders are thus estimated ; 
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Taking the lioi'se-car as tlie unit, the relative 
results are stated to be as above. It remains to be 
added that tramway enterprise in any form is a 
very profitable kind of investment. On tlie Euro- 
pean Continent heavy taxes and subsidies are paid 
t> 3 ^ most of the companies to the municipalities 
served, and in the United Kingdom, under powers 
expressly reserved by parliament, it is probable 
that many of the undertakings will be acquired 
and worked by the city authorities for the benelit 
of the ratepayers. 

See works on the construction of tramways by Dowson 
(1875), D. K. Clark (1878). J. Bucknall Smith (1887). 
and A. W. Wright (Chicago. 1888); also the Parlia- 
mentary Keturns on Tramways; Sutton and Bennett's 
Traimcay new ed. 1883), and G. I. Phillips, 

Tramways Act, 1870 ; with Introduction, Ac, (1890). 

TraiICCf a morbid sleep, differs from natural 
repose in duration ; in profound insensibility to 
external impressions ; in following excitement and 
the exaltation of certain instincts, chiefly the reli- 
gious and amative, rather than fatigue or exhaus- 
tion ; and in being the concomitant or symptom 
of diseases of tlie nervous system, particularly 
Hysteria (q.v.). It differs on the other hand from 
Coma (q.v.) in not being associated with serious 
organic disease, and in tTie absence of stertorous 
breathing, muttering, delirium, &c. See Sleep, 
Il^SANiTV, CatalepSv^ Ecstasy. 

Tranent, a police-burgh of Haddingtonshire, 
7} miles east of Edinburgh. It has a fine school 
(1877), water- works (1883), and in the churchyard 
Colonel Gardiner’s grave. Coal has been mined 
here since 1219. Pop. (1851) 2096; (1901) 2584. 
See P. M’Neil’s Tranent, Ac. (2d ed. 1884). 

Tranif a seaport and archiepiscopal city of 
Southern Italy, 28 miles NW. of Bari, with a 
12th-century cathedral, trade in country produce, 
and a harbour nearly sanded up. Pop. 25,500. 

Tranqiiebar (Taranifamhddi), a seaport of 
Madras Presidency, 22 miles N. of Negapatam. 
A Danish settlement from 1624 to 1807, it pa.ssed 
finally to the English in 1845 for £20,000, but the 
construction of the railway to Negapataiii (1861) 
diverted its trade. The fir.st Protestant mission to 
India was established here in 1706. I’op. 5000. 

Transcaspian Railway, starting from Uzna 
Ada on the Ca.spian, goes Ih rough Merv and 
Bokhara to Samarkand, and since 1895 has been 
continued to Tashkand and Andijan. It has a 
branch from Merv to the Afghan frontier, and con- 
nects with the main Hussian system by a line from 
Tashkand to Orenburg (1903). 

Transcaucasia, the tract of territory belong- 
ing to Russia, and extending between the Caucasus 
(q.v.) on the north and Turkey in Asia and Persia 
on the south. The provinces on both sides of the 
Caucasus, with the added Armenian districts, con- 
stitute Caucasus or Caucasia in the widest sense, 
and are under one central authority, with ten 
minor governments or provinces. But the govern- 
ment is sometimes divided into North Caucasus, 
Transcaucasia, and Armenia. Transcaucasia com- 
prises seven governments ( Kutais, &c. ; for which 
see table at Russia). And see Bryce’s Tram* 
cancasia (2d ed. 1878). 

Transcendentalism, The words transcen- 
dental and transcendent {transcendentalis, irans* 
cendens) were employed by various Schoolmen, in 
particular Duns Scotus, to describe the conceptions 
that, by their universality, rise above or transcend 
the ten Aristotelian Categories (q.v.). Thus, 
according to Scotus, Ens, or Being, because it is 
predicable of substance and accident alike, of God 
as wel^ as of the world, is raised above these by 
including or comprehending them; it lias the 
same relation to the sum of the categories as the 


summuni genus to the vaiious genem within a 
single category. Further, the predicates assumed 
by Scotus to belong to Ens, or simple existence — 
the One, the True, the Good — are styled transcend- 
ent, because applicable to Ens before the descent 
is made to the ten classes of real existence. 

Between the hitherto convertible terms, tmn- 
sceiideiital and transcendent, Kant himself drew a 
distinction of considerable importance for the 
understanding of his system. By the word ‘ tran- 
scendental ’ he designates the non -experiential, 
a priori elements of thought (see K ANT)— especi- 
ally the forms and categories (space and time, 
causality, &c.) which in his view, though they are 
not products of experience, are manifestcKl only in 
experience, and contribute an essential element 
in all experiential knowledge. The word ‘tran- 
scenilent ^ Kant reserves for those among the tran- 
scendental or a priori elements that transcend and 
lie beyond all experience ; they may seem to be 
given "in experience, but they are not really given, 
and are in so far illegitimate as cognitions ( though 
belief in# them may be attained in other ways). 
Such are the ‘ ideas of the pure reason,’ God, an 
immaterial soul, A'c. 

For post-Kantian systems which affirmed the 
identity of subject and object the distinction of 
transcendental and transcendent ceased to exist, and 
absolute knowledge was practicable ; such systems 
are said to be or contain transcendentalism. * Tran- 
scendental Philosophy * was Sclielling’sown name for 
an imijortant part of his system (see ScilELLING). 
Oken and othei*s carried much of this transcenden- 
talism into their a priori construction of the 
nature-idiilosophy — in which in sonie cases scien- 
tific fact had to yield to speculative deduction. 
Transcendental has also often been used by ‘com- 
mon-sense ’ philosophers and the association school 
for the a priori generally. And in vulgar parlance 
the word applies to what is disapproved of as 
abstruse, speculative, obscure, fantastic, ami as 
such absura ; it is specially familiar as a criticism 
of almost any form of idealism. See Idea. 

The epithet of Transcendental School has come, 
however, to be si)ecially associated with a group of 
American authors and thinkers, who early in the 
19th century led and cherished a wide-spread 
I reaction against time-honoured Puritan, prejuilices, 
humdrum orthodoxy, old-fashioned metaphysics, 

I and materialistic pliilistinism and utilitarianism. 

I The movement was identified with idealism, vague 
pantheism, mysticism, and eclectic orientalism, 
and had at times a distinct flavour of the pedantic, 
the paradoxical, and the extravagant. Among the 
main exciting causes were the influence of Carlyle 
and the discovery of the new world of German 
literature. Brook Farm (q.v.) was one outcome 
of the school. The ffrst meeting of the Transcen- 
dental Club took place in 1836 in the house of 
George Ripley (q.v.); other conspicuous members 
of the school were Margaret Fuller and Theodore 
Parker. Many well-known American authoi-s, 
such as Hawthorne, have at some time shown 
affinities that way. But the thinker who most 
effectively summed up what was best in the move- 
ment, gave it the most perpianent expression, 
and secured the widest hearing, was Ralpn Waldo 
Emerson (q.v.). See O. B. Frothingham, Tmn- 
sccndentalisni in New England (New York, 1876). 

Transept* See Church. 

Transfiraration* Feast of the, instituted 
in honour m the Transfiguration of Christ (Matt.' 
xvii. 2), is one of the twelve great feasts which 
come next after Easter in dignity. In tlie Anglican 
Church it is only a Black-letter feast. It is com- 
monly said to have been instituted in the West by 
Pope Calixtus III. (1455-58), but is mentioned in 
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the 9th century. Both Greeks and Westerns keep 
it on tile 6tU August. 

Transformer. See Electuic Light. 

Transfusion of Blood consists in the trans- 
ference of blood from llie veins ( or arteries ) of a 
healthy person to one M’hose hlofxl is so impover- 
ielied as to endanger life. The f?a]liest case on 
record is, so far as we know, that of Po[»e Innocent 
VIII., who is said to have been unsuccessfully 
operated on in April 1492. In 16<i7 tlie operation 
was jierformed both in Francr3 and KnglamI, apfuir- 
ently with snccoss ; but it again fell into oblivion 
till 1824, when Dr Blundell, in his J^'scfnr/ti 
proved the feasibility of the process. Since ibat 
time it luis been regarded as a legitimate o]>cra 
tion, and has frequently )»ccn successful in appai 
ently hopeless cases ; but tlic dilliculties attending 
it are sullicienlly in<licate<l by the uuml»er of 
ditrerent procedures and kinds of ai>paratus d<*v ise<l 
for its performance. It has Ihmmi used most fic- 
qucntly and snci^essfnlly in eases of profn-^e Incinoi^ 
rhage after ohild-hirth ; but also in many otlim* 
conditions — e.g. ])htbisis, inuiijMual lev<*r, piu- 
nicio»is amemia, poisoning by agents which df‘stioy 
the hlood-corpiiselcs or impair theij* a<iivity. 
The blood of the lower animals has Ixam shown 
to be unsuitable for this pnrj)os<.‘, ami stnnetimes 
dangerous. The lirst requisite, tlicreforc, is lo iiml 
a healthy persem aide to spari; hlood (mungh for the 
imrpose. Saline solutions, j)nrc \Natcv, and milk 
nave been nstsl ; the hiNt is strongly recommcmhal 


angular measures to withia or 2^ The pivots 
rest on massive blocks of stone or other stable 
material which is little affected by change of tem- 
perature, stability being the great inechatiical essen- 
tial of the instrument:. This condition satisfied, 
there are tliree adjustments necessaiy before a 
transit can be o)»servcd ; the axis must be hori- 
i zoiital ; the line, of collimjition must bo at right 
angles to the axis of motion ; and tlie latter must be 
placed .so as lo point 
accurately ami 

uesl. On the perb'C- \^\ 

j tion of liie liisl two \ 

' <if tlu'se ad jn>t!ii»‘iirs ^ \ 

' dejauKls whether the \ 

I telescope sweeps Ov •*!* \ 

a gvciU circle of the r 

■ .-.pheii*. and tlm Ihirtl 
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earlj, and allow for it / ; An 
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by Professor Tln»nias of New York. But tlmugli 
their mechauieal (*iVe(‘.t is sometimes snllicieni to t ido 
over the erisi.s, they do not .-«npidy tin" d(*fieiencv 
in l)loo<l-corpuscles. The chief <linicnlt> in the 
performance of the operation is tin.' orcventi<»n of 
coagulation of the hlood before it roaclios tin* blood- 
vessels of the patient. This lias been surmounl»al 
in three ways : (1) by ilirect transfu‘>ion — i.e. rajud 
tran.sfereiice through a short tiilie; (2) liy the aildi- 
tioii of chemical .sub.stances which ]nt*\ out (Miagnla- , 
tion; (3) by removing the tibrin before injection 
(.see Blood). See C. E. denning.'^, Transfu^wn, ' 
of Blood and Saline Fluids (3d od. 1888). : 

Tr«ii.sit-iii.st:riiment. one of the most im- i 
portant of astronomical instruments, con.si^ts of 
a telescope fixed to a horizontal axis, .so a.s lo re- 
volve in the plane of the meridian. It is einj>loye<l, 
as its name denotes, in the observation of the 
meridian trari.sits of the heavenly bodies — i.e. the 
apparent pas.sage of the heavenly bodies acro.ss 
the observer s meridian, an anpcarance due to the 
revolution of the earth ( for the transits of Venus, 
see Sun, Vol. IX. p. 803). The axis, wliich is 
the most important part of the instrument, and 
thus demand.s the utnio.st care in its construction, 
consists of a hollow sphere or cube, to opposite 
sides of which .are tightly fastened the bases of two 
cones in whose apices the pivots are screwed ; the 
sphere or cube is pierced for the admi.ssion of the 
telescope, which is firmly soldered at right angles to 
the axis. One of the pivots is hollowed so that a 
stream of liglit can ue directed from a lantern, 
through an aperture in the side, and half-way along 
the interior of the axis, into the telescope tube, 
where, being received by an annular mirror set at 45"* 
to the axis and telescope tulie, it is directed to the 
eyepiece, and bnlliantly illumines the field of view, 
while the annular form of the mirror prevents any 
interference with the passage of rays from the object 
under observation to tlie eye. The pivots must be 
ve\y carefully turned to a perfectly cylindrical form, 
and fitted into the instrument, so that their axes 
are accurately in line. One extremity of the axis 
carries one and sometimes two small graduated 
circles, e^h supplied with index, clamping screws, 
and vernier ; these circles are capable of indicating 


time by tliH ri.-lro 

mnnioal clock .at, Tran, -it ln.^trulncnt, 

Whirll (he nl^jcj‘ 1 , 

(c.g. a Slur) is sren to pass tlic ccnitre of the 
Jiehl of vi(*v. is the c.-^m^uI ial part of a transit ob.-^cr- 
Viition. 4'hc nio^-t <‘llhctlvo method is to rogl-ter 
the beats of the ch»<dv by an aiiparalu.s which 
I :it the end of each o,« i]]ation of the pendulum 
mark.s u dot upon a uniformly inovingslip of paper. 
This is elleeted liy the aeene.y of eleetricity, and is 
one of il.s nio.st valuable contributiou.s to a.stro- 
nomical science. A t a certain point in each oscil- 
lation of the pendiilniji it becomes part of a com- 
plete galvanic circuit, tlie contact being iinniedi- 
ately broken l>y it.s ]>rogre.ssion in its oscillation ; 
j and it is at the.se jioini.s that tlie galvanic agency 
j eause.s the dot to he made. The instant of a 
! tran.sit'.s occurrence is .similarly noteil by the 
j observer, Avho, l»y a tap on a break-circuit key, 
fastened to the side of the transit-iiLstrunient, 
cause.s the graver to make an extra dot ; and tlie 
distance of this dot from the previous seconds one, 
compared willi the distance netweeu two seconds 
dots, gives the time accurately almo.st to i of a 
! second. Various ingenious modes of regi.stcring 
j have been proposed, all founded on the above prin- 
ciples. It IS from the times of transit of the several 
I heavenly bodies thus accurately observed that 
I their right ascensions are determined. 

The transit-instrument was invented by Homer 
about 1690. One was erected in Greenwich Observa- 
tory by Halley in 1721 ; but it was little used till 
1742. The tran.sit-instrunient there now is by 
Troughton, and was erected in 1816. 

The transit-circle ditfei-s mainly from the older 
transit-instrument in the addition, on the axis of 
rotation, of two large graduated circles Avhich are 
read off by microscopes fixeil on an independent 
coaxial wheel called an alidade, any variation in 
the position of which may be detected by a large 
spirit-level attached to it. This instrument is as 
well suited for giving tlie declinations os for giving 
transits or right ascensions. 

Transition is a term applied to the architec- 
tural features of buildings erected at periods 
intermediate between the fully-developed * styles ’ 
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technically so called. Thus in Britain there is a 
transition between the Norman and First Pointed 
or Early English, another between the Fii-st 
Pointed and tlie Decorated or INfiddle Pointed, and 
a tliird between the Middle Pointed or Decorated 
and the Perpendicular. See Architecture. 

Transkei Terrllopy is a part of the Cane 
Colony, lying between the Great Kei River (tfie 
boundary of British KfiHVaria) and the borders of 
Natal. Covering most of the former Kaflraria 
rn-oper, it is now divhled into Griqualand Kiust, 
Teinbiiland, and Transkei in the stricter sense 
— the latter comprising Fingoland, the Idutwya 
Reserve, and Galekaland. The last independent 
portion, Pondoland, was annexed in 1894, but dilFers 
n'om the rest in having a resident comniissioner 
appointed by the Cai^e government. 

Translation^ the art of rendering what is 
written in one language into its corresponding 
sense in the words of another. Obviously it should 
first be faithful— a reproduction of the "sense and 
ideas rather than a paranhrase ; contrasted wdth 
this prime quality all sucli ends as preserving the 
colour, tlie music, the idiomatic vigour, the dis- 
tinctive manner of the original are counsels of 
perfection. To translate perfectly is to interpret 
to the last detail ; and to interpret it is necessary 
to understand. TheVfeeling is more important than 
the exact word, and the a<l monition of Dryden may 
be commended to the adult translator, if not the 
schoollxiy — not ‘to lacquey by the side of his author, 
but to mount up behind him.' It is difficult enough 
to express one’s own meaning to one’s wish ; douldy 
dillicult is it so to realise another’s as to express it 
as he would have done liad ours been his mother- 
tongue. A literal translation is better tlian a loose 
one, but obviously in the case of idioms and meta- 
phors of special meaning the literal rendeiing 
cannot be the right one, for in such mechanical 
transposition the spirit and imrfnme will be found 
to have evaporated in the 1 ransfusion. ‘ Trans- 
lation from one language into other,* said Don 
Quixote, ‘is like looking at Flemish tapestries on 
the wrong si<le ; for though the figures are visible, 
they are full of threads that make them indistinct, 
anti they do not show with the smoothness and 
brightness of the right side. Yet,’ he continues, 
*a man may employ himself in ways woree and less 
profitable to himself,* and w'e need not cut our- 
selves off from some of the richest springs of human 
thought and experience because the drinking vessels 
available are seldom of exqui.site workmanship. A 
prose translation of a poem like the Iliad or the 
^^neid can be of course only an approximation to 
the ideal tran.slation— a shadow of tne reality, like 
the music of the sea, heard but in a shell, the 
colour being lost, the light and shade altered as in 
a photogi*aph. Yet such translations as those of 
the Odyssey by Butcher and Lang, the Iliad by 
Leaf, Lang, and Myers, Theocritus by Lang, 
Sophocles by Jebb, l*indar by Myers, Virgil by 
Conirijijton or Mackail, the Inferno by Dr Carlyle 
or C. E. Norton, the Pnrgatorio and Paradiso by 
A. J. Butler, are masterpieces of triumph over the 
difliculties of their kind. Of all books the Bible, 
or more strictly the New Testcament, loses least in 
translation, the language being itself a pixxluctof a 
degenerate stage of Greek, the ideas to be conveyed 
relatively direct and simple, the matter being 
much more heeded than the manner. Fortunately 
for our literature the Eimlish translation was 
made at a time when the language had reached 
itsperiocl of fullest simplicity and vigour. 

To lay dowm canons of translation will not help 
much in the matter, for the best translatora are 
those who possess an individuality as well as their 
originals, such as Edw^ard FitzGerald, whose 


versions from Calderon and Omar Khayyam, wide 
of their text as they frequently are, yet succeed 
to perfection in reviving in a sympathetic Eng- 
lish reatler the effects produced by the original. 
Hookham Frere’s free versions of AVistophanes are 
perhaps the best things of their kind that have 
ever been done. The translation ought to be such 
that the reader should, if possible, forget tliat it is 
a translation at all, and be lulled into the illusion 
that he is reading an original work. Or again, the 
translator should retain every peculiarity of the 
original, so far as he is able, with the greater care 
the more foreign it may happen to be. Such are 
some of the more or less perfunctory attempts to 
lay dow’n definitions of translation, and we need 
only say in short that this, instead of being the 
easiest, is one of the most diflicult of tasks, only to 
be essayed by men w'bo are at once masters of both 
languages and of the subject-matter of the book to 
be translated. What men thus adequately equipped 
can make of an ancient author we see when we 
turn to Jowett’s Plato, Munro’s Lucretius, Coning- 
ton*s Persius, Long’s Marcus Aurelius and Epic- 
tetus, Reid’s A cade mica and De Fin ibus of Cicero, 
Church and Brodribb’s Tacitus, also the History by 
Albert W. Quill, Rann Kennedy’s Demosthenes, 
Jebb’s Characters of Theophrastus, Hhuckburgh’s 
Poly bins, Lewis’ Juvenal, Miicaulay’s Herodotus, 
Wclldon’s Aristotle (7^/fc^o/7c and Politics)^ and the 
Ethics by F. H. l^eters, \'errairs .^'Eschylus {Aga- 
memnon and Sentem contra Thebas), Dakyns’ Xeno- 
phon ; or, of English translations from modern 
languages, the Thousand and One Nights of Edward 
Lane, of John Payne, and of Sir R. Burton ; the 
Don Quixote of Jolm Oriusby, and of IT. E. Watts ; 
Pascal’s Pens^es by Kegan Paul ; Van Laun’s 
Moliijre ; Carlyle’s Wilhelm Mcisier ; and from 
the old Icelandic, the ‘Saga Library* of Morris 
and Magniisson. Urquhart’s Rabelais, Florio’s 
Montaigne (as w'cll as that by (’otton). North’s 
Amyot’s Plutarch, Slid ton’.s Don Quixote, Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasure^ Philemon Holland’s Liv}^ 
Hobbes’s Thucydides; as also such metrical 
translations as Gavin Douglas* JEneid, Harring- 
ton’s Ariosto, Fairfax’s Tasso, belong to a special 

S in English literature, valued more for their 
ent English than for their accuracy. Among 
modern poetical translations especially- notable 
are Coleridge’s Wallenstein, Gifford’s Juvenal, 
Cary’s Dante, Calverley’s Theocritus, Philip 
AVorsley’s Odyssey and that by William Morris, 
Plumptre’s ./Eschylus, E. D. A. Morsheail’s trilogy 
of yEschylus (the Agamemnon better than Mil man 
or Robert Browning), Lewis Campbell’s Sophocles, 
AV. H. Pollock’s Nuits of Alfred de Musset, Lang’s 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, Rossetti’s group 
of translations from Italian poets entitled ‘ Dante 
and his Circle.* The difliculty of translating is 
well expressed in the punning Italian proveimial 
saying, that the translator is a betrayer ( Traduttore 
traditore). Elphinstone’s Martial has the merit 
of being among the worst, and Dryden’s versions 
of part of Juvenal among the best, of their kind. 
Horace, the despair of translators, has yet been 
well treated by Conington and Sir T. Martin: 
Homer forms a library of itself, famous noetical 
versions being those by Chapnian, Pope, Cowper, 
and Lord Derby ; Chapman preserves the strength 
of the original, but his fanciful quaintness is a 
grievous impediment. Pope’s Iliad is a noble poem, 
but, a.s Bentley said with fatal truth, ‘you must 
not call it Homer.’ It lacks its naturalness, its 
flowing simplicity, the Homeric ideas having gained 
a completely un- Homeric colour in the crucible of 
a characteristically 18th-century intellect. 

There are BOine excellent remarks on translation hy 
Jo wet t, in the preface to the third edition (1892) of hts 
Plato. 
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Transmlnatlon, or Metempsychosis, the 
tranBition ot the soul after death into another 
substance or body froin what it occupied before — a 
belief deeply rooted alike in piitnitive belief and 
ancient philosophical speculation, and at the present 
moment widely spread within the range oi Brah- 
manism and Buddhism. It is of course to he care- 
fully distinguishe<l from tiie metamorphosis of 
living men, which we find in lycanthropy and 
witchcraft ; it is mucli wider in it.s range than the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body ; 
and it obviously presupposes a ])elief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, althougli the ethh*al conceptions | 
of reward and punishment and of the causal con- ' 


meets us again in Platons Hpeculations on the future 
life. Among the Jews the KabbolistB accepted tlie 
doctrine ( Gilynl Ne«hamotk ), and it formed an 
essential part of the Manichtpan philosophy. Into 
Christianity it has never made much way, for 
although the doctrine of pre-existence touched it at 
one point, yet the souls of all mankind created by 
(^od before the world remained still and silent in 
the realm of potentiality until united with human 
bodies at geiuirat ion. A shadow of transmigration 
appears in the vagaries of iS wederilKirg, ami it lias 
continued to survive in the speculations of occa- 
sional philosopljors. Even a thinker so strong as 
Leasing adopted it as a tlieory to account for the 


nection between this and a hitnre life are develop- infinite concepl:i(»ns of wliich the finite soul is 
ments of the doctrine unknown, or hut rudiiiientary, j capable, tliese being only acejuired gradually in an 
at the lower levels of civilisation. The simplest infinite snccessiori ol time. See Animism, Animal- 
form of this belief is found amongst sevenil tribes ! wonsiiip, BronnisM, Egypt ( KWiKJioN ), Immor- 
of Africa and America who think tlie pool shivering i TALirv, I^rk-kxlstkxck ; and cf. Theo.sophv. 
soul at death must look out for «a new host to ; T|-aii.miiissl Oil of Power means the doing of 
inhabit, and if need be will enter tlui laxly «)f an ■ useful work at a distance from the engine oi what* 
animal. This ve-incarnation is most often eonsubuod ■ or other source supplies the energy. An ordinary 
as taking place throngli the s(hiI of a dead nian arii- . to\v-jope evidently tulfils sueli a fnmdion ; and in 
mating the body of jiii infant of his own kiiidied oi a whle sense all Ion ns of connecting rods, Belting 
descent, thus accounting naturally for the itkeness ^ ( see Wire ropes ) do the 

between parents ninl children ainl for the .sti anger . The ievol\ ing shaft of a screw steamer trans- 
phenomena of atiavism. And hence e\eii tlie jier- | rotatorv motion through a considerable dis- 

sistent tmnsrnissioii of old /amily names is not : long distance transmission ordinary 

without its significance. J In.* ^ oniba negioes gieet | moelianieal devices, if thev <lo not altogether fail, 
a new-born child with the words I hou art come | Jose great) v in enimeney. I h a series of shafts geared 
then decide which ancestral soul has returned. another bv beltings tliere must be coii.sider- 

Many peoples in Africa consnler wlnte men tbeir j tbrongirslipping. In the Pneumatic Des- 

own returned from the grave, fi nd ing pi oof , patch and in Pairing (q.v.) compressed air 

**iV*r^ been siieeessfiiliv applierl as a transmitter of 

Still further the priniitive notions ot the iiilimate *( see Tramway) also form a 

brotherhood between men and I. easts make it easy illu>tiation. It is in eleetricity, however, 

to account for the transmission of human souls into ; we find the most j^romi sing agent for indefinite 
the bodies of the loNNXM-aninial^^^ hamiliar examples ; transmission of power. Thus a dynamo-oleetric 
of this are the Zulu ane<*stral snakes : uiachine mav he woiked by a waterfall ; its voltage 

winch may even be idciUilied liy some peculiar j potential mav lx* transmitted along wires to 
mark siinilar to what the man Ixire in life, ami the distant stations/ and there transformetl into cur- 
bird.s which the Iroquois setfreimiu the evening of j ,o„ts capable of driving an electric motor and 
a burial to carry away the soul. Both Bralnnins keeping a whole fuetory in operation. At the 
and Buddhists adinit huniande.scent not into beasts I Exhihiliou (1S9I) such a power was 

alone, but plants and trees, and the Buddha him ^ transmitted HM) miles. Sec Dynamo-electrig 
self, before ins last birth as Sakyamuni, underwent Magiiinkry, Elicgfrig Liaii r Niagara. 


as many as ooU oirtns through such stages as a her- 
mit, a King, a slave, an ape, elenliant, snipe, fish, 
frog, and the genius of a tree. When lie attained 
the perfect knowledge of the Buddha he was able 
to recall all these existences, and lliesc accounts 
form the Jatakas. The doctrine of tran.s migration 
(Samsdra) docs not seem to have belonged to the 
early Aryan faith, but it lies at the heart of the 
accepted Indian philosophy, aflbrding a satisfactory 
explanation of the phenomena of phenomenal exist- 
ence. Tlie present is ever determined by the past 
in an unbroken line of causation, and every sentient 
being is a prey to ever-renewed suffering and sin, 
destined after every new existence to be born in 
some new form. The real aim of life is to discover 
by what means to obtain release from the burden 
of material existence and find union in absorption 
with the Supreme Self. 

It seems certain that the ancient Egyptians 
believed in the transmigration of souls ; among 
the Greeks it was a doctrine especially associated 
with Pythagoras, and apparently with the Orphic 
and other mystenes. Pythagoras, we are told, 
Uhn^elf recognised in the temple of Hera the shield 
he had home as Euphorbus at the siege of Troy. 
The bodily life of the soul is itself an imprisonment 
for sins committed in a former state of existence — 
the reward of the best men is to enter the kosmoa ; 
of the worst, to sink to Tartarus, The general lot 
is to live anew in human or bestial forms according 
to the degree of guilt to he atoned for. This same 
doctrine of retrimition and purificatory wandering 


! capable, tlie.'ic being only acquired grmliially in an 
infinite snceessiori ol time. See Animism, An LMAL- 
! WORSHIP, BroDiiisM, Egypt (Keligion), Immor- 

i TALITV, BrE-KXLSTE.VCE ; aild cf. ThEO.SOPHV. 

! Transmission of Power me.ans the doing of 
, usf-ful work at a distance from the engine or what- 
I ever oilnn* source supplies the energy. An ordinary 
j t4)\v-iopi} evidently tullils sucli a fnmdion ; and in 
, a whle sense all forms of connecting rods, Belting 
; (<j. V.), and similar gearing ( see Wire ropes) do the 
i same. The i evol\ ing shaft, of a screw steamer trans- 
! mits rotatorv motion through a considerable dis- 
j tance ; Ixit for long distance transmission ordinary 
I inochanical devices, if they <lo not altogether fail, 

I jos<* greatly in etfi‘ i(*ncy. In a series of shafts geared 
: one to another by btd tings tliere must be con.sider- 
j able loss throngli slipping. In the Pneninatic Des- 
I patch (q.v.) and in lioring (q.v.) comjnessed air 
I has been siiecessfiiliy applierl as a transmitter of 
I power. Calile cars (see Tramwav) also form a 
; grxxl illustration. It is in electricity, however, 

, that we find tin* most promising agent for indelinito 
I transmission of power. Thus a dynanio-oleet ric 
j inacJiine may be woikerl by a waterfall ; its voltage 
j or potential may lx* traiismiited along wires to 
j distant stations, and there transformetl into cur- 
j rents cai)al)le of driving an electric motor ami 
j keeping a whole factory in operation. At the 
j Frankfort Exhibition (1S9I) such a power was 
j traiismitteil HM) mile.s. Sec Dynamo-electrig 
Magiiinkry, Elegtrig Light, Niagara. 

Traiispadaiie Republks See Cisalpine. 

Trail^ip] anting:, the act of removing bodily 
a ]>hirit or tree from the place in which it grows, 
and e.stabJishing it in the same or another place. i 
The operation is in continual practice in gardens 
and nurseries throughout the year, and it is of 
immense practical utility. But for the facilit}^ 
xvith which the great majority of cultivated plants 
may be transplanted, gardens would be compara- 
tively profitless and uninteresting, and pleasure- 
grounds and the landscape be adorned only with 
imligenous form.s of trees, shrubs, and flowers. In 
the large trade nurseries transplanting is one of 
the chief occupations of the workei’S. Seedling 
forest trees are reared annually in hundreds of 
thousands, and either are transplanted in the 
nursery to adapt them for special purposes, or are 
transferred from the seed-bed at tlie age of one or 
two yeai-9 direct to mooi*s and hillsides to form 
woodlands. Ornamental shrubs from all temperate 
countries are in the same way prepared for distri- 
bution. Fruit trees are especially benefited by 
tlie process. By frequent transplantings fruitful- 
ness is accelerated in young fruit trees, and the 
operation is systematically resorted to in order to 
maintain fertility in those that are more aged. 

The operation is most practicable in the youthful 
stage or all plants. In those that are aged and 
have been long established in one place it is 
attended with danger, cliiefly^ because in the case 
of large trees and shrubs it is impracticable to 
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preserve nninjiii^d a sufficiency of the fibrous roots 
to draw nourisliinent from the soil Yet very large 

trees have been sue- 
cessfully transplanted. 
At Chatsworth, Drop- 
niorc, and many other 
places trees exceeding 
60 tons weight have 
been transplanted from 
one situation to another 
several miles distant. 
Such herculean opera- 
tions in transplanting, 
while quite pmcticable, 
are attended with an 
amount of expense and 
liazard which precludes 
their being generally 
engaged in. Yet at 
the places named, and 
others eoually notable, 
sylvan eliects have been 
created in bleak, tree- 
less situations in two 
or three years by this 
means, which would 
liave taken half a cen- 
tury to produce in the 
ordinary course. In 
moving trees of a size 
exceeding that which 

M'Nab’a TranspUnter, two or three men may 
easily handle, trans- 
planting machines are required. These are of vari- 
ous kinds, and each has special merits not possessed 
by others. The best inacliines for the removal of 
very large trees from one place to another are 
Barron’s and M*Glashan’s. These two inventions 
have some features in common ; they are ponderous 
four-wheeled carriages in wliicli the tree is swung 
in chains or on a platform upright as it grew, and 
may be carried any distance where bridges over- 
head do not occur in the way. M‘Nab’s appa- 
ratus (see figure) is the best for lifting trees and 
shrubs of considerable size, but is incapable of 
the ponderous work of either of the other machines, 
and it has tlie further disadvcantagc that the tree 
must be carried in a horizontal position. The 
transplanting of large trees successfully involves 
the possession of considerable experience of the 
work by the person superintending it. He should 
know the proper time or season for the trans- 
planting of each kind of tree with which he has 
to deal. Various kinds of trees are not all amen- 
able to the same methods. Greater care is 
required in every stage of the work with some 
than with others. The prime object to keep 
in view in every case is the preservation of the 
fibrous roots ; every one of these destroyed lessen.s 
the chances of success. When it is determined to 
transplant trees which have been growing undis- 
turbed for some yeai-s, it is necessary to preparo 
them one or two years piior to lifting them. A 
trencli is opened in a circle 2, 3, or more feet — 
accoi^ing to the age and size of the tree — from 
the bole all round, and all the roots are cut off 
beyond the circle. The trench is carried deep 
enough to reach all the roots, and is then filled up 
either with the earth excavated or, in cases requir- 
ing special care, with soil of a kind more favour- 
able to tlie formation of fibrous roots. The muti- 
lated roots send out new feeders into the new soil, 
and if the work has been properly done they will 
be numerous enough one or two years hence, 
according to the peculiarities of the subject, to 
bind the new soil in a compact mass, and thus 
facilitate the transportation of a considerable ball 
of earth along with the tree. 


I Limes, poplai*s, willows, and such-like quick- 
I growing and free-rooting trees are more easily 
I transplanted when of considemble age than oak, 
beech, sycamore, and the like. Evergreen ti^ees 
and shrubs transplant most successfully in spring, 
when tliey are loginning to grow. Deciduous 
subjects on the otlier hand succeed best when 
transplanted immediately after the fall of the leaf. 
Surrounding the roots with light compost and 
watering, and mulshing the area over which the 
roots extend to lessen evaporation, are ordinary 
but essential means to success, especially in the 
case of large and difficult subjects. Securing 
the tree at once against disturbance by wind after 
it is planted is of vital imix)rtance.— For the 
transplanting of skin, see Skin, RuinoplastiC 
Operations ; and of teeth, see Dentistry. 

TraiLsport* See Commissariat, Navy. 

Transportation^ technically as distinguished 
from Banishment (q.v.), the removal of offenders 
beyond seas, but loosely used for the removal 
of convicts to foreign or distant regions by sea or 
land. The history of English transportation is 
fully treated at Prisons. For French and Russian 
transportation, see Guiana, New Caledonia, 
SiBElilA. 

Transposing^ in Music, is changing a piece of 
music ill performance from the key in which it is 
written to another key. To play at sight an 
accompaniment for such an instrument as the 
pianoforte or organ, transposed from one key to 
another, requires considerable artistic skill. To 
the singer transposal presents no diflicultics. 

Transiibstantiation. The meaning of the 
theological term transuhstantiation is made appar- 
ent in the following canon of the Council of Trent : 

‘ If any one shall say that, in the most holy sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, there remains the substance 
of bread and wine together with the body and blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; and shall deny that 
wonderful and singular^ conversion of the whole 
substance of the bread into tlio body, and of the 
whole substance of the wine into tho blood, the 
species of bread and wine alone remaining — which 
co7iv€rsion the Catholic Ch inch most fittingly calls 
Transiihstantiation — let him be aiiatliema* {Cone. 
Trid. Sess. xiii. Can. 2). The canon jttst quoted 
was intended as a condemnation of the theories of 
impanation and consubstaiitiation. According to 
the theory of impanation, which was advocated 
cliiefiy by Osiancler, in the sacrament of the 
Eucharist the bread and wine are hyi)Ostaticallv 
or personally assumed by the Divine Word. Acooitl- 
ing to the theory of consubstaiitiation, which was 
favoured by the large majority of the LutJicrans, 
the substance of the bread and wine remain 
together with the body and blood of Jesus Christ, 
but without being hypostatically assumed. 

The doctrine of transuhstantiation is then an 
article of Roman Catholic faith. Furthermore, the 
Council of Trent in the same Session xiii. declares 
that this doctrine * has always been the conviction 
in the church of God. ' Protestant divines call in 

a neMon the truth of this declaration, and assert 
lat the doctrine was unknown before the middle 
ages. Roman Catholic theologians on the other 
hand, while admitting that the term transubstan- 
tiation is comparatively new, profess their ability 
to prove by a catena of witnesses, commencing with 
the earliest ages of the church, that the doctrine 
conveyed by the term has been believed from the 
firat. That the term is comparatively new is 
unquestionable. Cardinal Franzelin, indeed (De 
Emharistia^ page 177 )» gives instances of its use 
by Catholic writers in the 11th and 12th centuiies* 
Nevertheless it was not formally adopted into the 
doctrinal pliraseology of the cnarch before 1215, 
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■when it was employed in a profession of faith 
drawn up by the fourth Lateran Council. After 
this period we find the term again employed in a 
‘contession of faith* which was presented for sub- 
scription to Michael Palieologus, tlie (ii eek emperor, 
by Pope Clement IV. (1267), and was proies.sed 
by the emperor in the second Kcumenical Council 
of Lyons held in 1274 under Pope Gregory X. 

That the doctrine conveyed by tlie term traiisub- 
stantiation is at least much older than the term all 
historians must admit, llerengarius of Tours, who 
liad attacked the prevalent teaching on the 
Eucharist, was reqnire<l by a conncii held in 
Rome under Pope Gregory Vll. ( 1070) to make the 
following profession of faitii ; ‘ 1, nerongarius, }>e- 
lieve in my heart, and profess with my lips, that t he 
bread arnl wine winch are i)laccd on tbe altar are. 
sttbsfaniialhj chanfjed into the true ami proper ami , 
life-giving ilesh of our Lord Jesus.’ And in th<! j 
largely attendeil council lield at Piacenza ( lOOo), ' 
seven years after the death of Rerengariiis, it was | 
once more declared that ‘ the brea<l and wine, m lien j 
they are coiiseorated upon the altar, are trnhj ond j 
essentially chanyed into ibo body ami blood of oiir | 
Lord.’ In a treatise On. thr Sarramt'nt of ilo' Jiody 1 
and Blood of Onr Lord Jrsns Chrl.d, wriltmr by | 
Pascliasius Ratlbertus (8.‘51 ), theautlior very plainly | 
stated the doctrine of transuhstant iation. Some of ’ 
tIieviewsexpreMscdinthistreati.se were tiaverse<I • 
by Kabanus Alauriis, Uatranirms, ami otlxM-eonL'in- 
porary writers ; but the author's t(!aehing outran- j 
substantiation was ehallenge<l by no one. ! 

It is admitted, with more or less of unaniinily, j 
that from ilie<lays of Paschasius Uadhertu.s <Iown to 
the porioil of the Reforniation the doctrine of iran- 
siibstant iation was in general aeceptaiiee. Ihit 
when the inquiry turns upon the lielief of the early 
fathers this unanimity disapjiears. Catholic theo- 
logians assert that the expressions employ <*d by 
the Greek and Latin fathius, when treaiing of 
the effect of tlie Eucliaristic consecration on the 
suhstance of the bread and the wine, ar<5 irreconcil- 
able with any theory but traiisubstaut iation. 
Leibnitz is disposed to grant the truth of tills 
contention. ‘The records of pious antiquity,’ he 
writes, ‘ plainly enough ilenionstrate that the bread 
is changed into the body, and the wine into tlie 
blood of Christ; the ancient.s, too, universally 
acknowledged therein a change of suhstanci', whicli 
the Latins liave aiitly rendereil transubstantiation ’ 
(System of Theotoyy). But in making this con- 
cession Leibnitz parts company with the great 
majority of Prote.stant ilivines. The latter contend 
that the change indicated by the language of the 
fathers is not a cluango in the substance of the 
elements, bub a cliango in their use, efficacy, and 
dimity. 

Transubstantiation is a doctrine not only of tlie 
Roman Catholic, bub also of the CJrcok Church. 
In 1643, as a protest against the Calvinist ‘ (Con- 
fession of Faith,* which had been drawn up by Cyril 
Lucaris, and circulated amongst the Cliri.stiaiis of 
the East, and with the view of preventing any 
farther attempts to unite the Reformed and Greek 
churches, a ‘Profession of Orthodox Faith* was 
formulateil by Peter Mogilas, archbishop of KielT 
and primate of all Russia, and was subscribed by 
ParlheniuB, patriarch of Constantinople, Joaniiicius, 

, patriarch of Alexandria, Macarius, patriarch of 
Antioch, Paisius, patriarch of Jerusalem, and tho 
other metropolitans and bishops of the Greek and 
Russian churches. This profession, which is 
divided Into ‘Questions,* traats from question 98 
to qu^tion 119 of the seven sacraments, explaining 
the use, nature, sanctity, and efficacy of each. 
Under question 107 the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion is distinctly enunciated as follows : ‘ When 
these words (of consecration) are pronounced, im- 


inediatoly transubstantiation (^ fi€Tov(rttitffis) takes 
place ; tho broad is transubstaxitiatod into the true 
Iiody of (Christ, and the wine into the true blood, 
the .species alone remaining.* At the Synod of 
Jerusalem, lield (1672) under the presidency of the 
patriarch Dositlieus, this profession was .solemnly 
confirmed as tho expression of the faith of the 
entire Eastern (Jiiirch. 

Transuiistaiitialion difVersfroni all natural changes 
in this, that natural changes, even though they 
may l>e su)>staTilial changes, such as, e.g. , the con- 
vei-siou of fmxl by the processes of assimilation 
into the substance of the person nourished, or the 
conversion of wood into ash h\ the action of fire, 
are, at most, trfinshninal ions. Whi*n, c.g., wood is 
converted into ash, tlic form or ociirc piiuciple 
whit‘h made the original siih-^tancc lobe wood gives 
place to ii/orm tliat makes the snh.st.ance, wJiich i.s 
the term of the clmuge, to be ash. But the mattrr 
or jtassirr j>rim'i[>le, whii'h befoie tlie change wiis 
the .‘subject or recijiient of the substantial form of 
Moo<l, renmins after the change as the subject or 
recipient of the substantial form of a-^h. And thus 
in aJl mitiiral ehangr's, even though they be sub- 
stantial, Ibeie Is not an entire hut only a partial 
change of Milrstami*. The active principle of the 
<*iiginal substance i.s cliangevl. hut the pnssire 
|irim‘iple remains. In iiansubbtantiation, however, 
liotli tlie iUffitrr and the form of the bread and 
wine are changed, for, according to the Triilentine 
definition, theie is a ‘ eonve.rsion of the. wiiole 
substamie of tho bread into tlie body (of Ghrist) 
and of the whoh* .‘-iib>tancc of the wine into the 
hlood.’ Auolhm- r*.‘>[»eet in ^\llich trausuhstantia- 
I t.ion \litlers from all natural <‘hanges i.s imlicated 
; by those otlier Avords rd iln^ Tridoiitine <le/inition, 
‘the s/frrirs of br»nid and wine remaining.’ By 
s/tcrir,<i i.s hero meant arridrnts. .Vs acrichnts Iiavo 
no existence of their own. Imt exist with tlie exist- 
ence of the suhstaneo in which they inhere, it 
follows that Avhen that substance is ilestroyod its 
accidents must in tbe ordinary course of things 
cease to be. Thus, e.g., the external manifesta- 
tions and the active and passive qualities of wood 
«lo not exist after wood lias been convt'rted into 
ash. But in transubstantiation the external mani- 
festations, such as shape, colour, flavour, odour, 
«!vc., the pas>ivc jiowers of corruption, vK:c., the 
active ]>owors of nutrition, ♦Krc. , and the other force.s 
ami characteristics of Inead and wine, continue to 
exist and to operate afu>r the destruction of the 
substances on which they naturally depend. To 
hold, as Magnan and other (.Cartesians nave done, that 
these accidents remain as mere, phenomena and suh- 
icetive inqiressions, void of objective reality, is to 
hold what is in opimsition not only to experiencc^ 
but also to the common teaching of the Catholic 
Church, as expressed, e.g., in the ‘ Catechism of 
the (.^ouncil of Trent,* part ii., chap. 4, q. 43. But 
though the accidents persist after the subject in 
which they naturally inhere is witlidrawn, they do 
not acquire the mode of being which is proper to 
gubstaiice, for they exist not per sc, but by the 
‘extrnordinaiy concursus’of God, and, while not 
actually existing in substance, they still retain an 
essential relation to substance as tlieir subject. 
S. Tliomas Aquinas (Sum. ThcoL : tertia pars, q. 77, 
art. 2), holding with Aristotle that extension is the 
‘ first disposition * of matter, and that all other 
accidents in consequence are referable to material 
substance ‘ through the medium of extension,* is of 
opinion that the extension of the bread an<l wine 
receives from God the power to act as the ‘ qua.si 
subject* and support of those otlier qualities of 
bre^ and wine wliich manifestly exist and operate 
after transubstantiation has been effected. 

Transvaal (till 1900 Thb South African 
Rspublic), a British crown colony in the highlands 
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of South-east Africa, bounded on the N. by Rhodesia, military martinets were appointed to rule on 
on the E. by Portuguese East Africa and Zululand, behalf of the crown. By reason of their lack of 
on the SE. by Natal, on the S. by the Orange tact, as well as of irritating regulations and the 
River Colony, and on the W. by ^chuanaland. non-fulfilment of political engagements, friction was 
The length of the country from the Vaal Rwer, its created between the governing and the governed — 
southern boundary, to the Limpopo River, wliich the English and the Boers. The spark which caused 
marks its northern limit, is over 400 miles, while a the explosion that had its final and humiliating 
line between the* extreme southern and eastern | episode in Majuba (q.v.) was an ill-timed enforce- 
points running from 25® to 32® E. long, reaches 700 ment of a petty tax. The English officials called 
miles. The area is 120,000 square miles, about the out the Queen’s troops in ignorance of the fact that 
size of the British Islands. the whole state felt sympathetic with a now corn- 

Previous to 1830 the land was a terra incognita mon cause. Then followed the Transvaal war, the 
so far as European knowledge or influence went, death of General Colley, and the signing of terms 
and was inhabited by several clans of the Bantu of peace, resulting in the conventions of 1880 and 
race, speaking dialects of the Bantu toimiie. 1884 between England and the Transvaal. The 
These clans were ruled by a branch of the Zulu first gave the Boers republican rights, but retained 
race under the paramount chief Umziligase. The British control over boundaries, native affairs, and 
country was noted for its abundance of game ; on foreign relations. The 1884 convention restricted 
the great undulating plains of the High Veldt or British suzerainty to the control of foreign relations, 
plateau (from 4000 to 7000 feet above the level of The rapid development of the gold industry greatly 
the sea) many varieties of the antelope family increased the financial prosperity, but introduced 
roamed in tens of thousands. In the valleys and elements of difficulty into public life. For, as the 
well- timbered savannahs of the low country large Boers reserved all political power to themselves, 
game, consisting of the giraffe, elephant, buffalo, the British and other ‘ Uitlanders,’ to whom the 
lion, leopard, &c., abounded, causing many parts wealth of the country is mainly due, resented nob 
to be dangerous for human habitation. The large merely their exclusion from political privileges, but 
rivers were full of alligators, hippopotami, and the oppressive action of the government in reganl 
fowl ; indeed, eaily hunters such as Harris and to mining regulations, monopolies for the sale of 
Gordon Gumming found here a sportsman’s paradise, dynamite at exorbitant prices, the unfair incidence 
The fifth decade of the 19th century saw the first j of the taxation (the new comers bearing the great 
concerted intrusion of Europeans on this wild bulk of the burden), and other grievances. The 
scene. A few Cape Colony larmers, offended by discontent of the UitJanders, a large majority of 
some regulations promulgated by certain crown the total population, centred princii)ally at Jolian- 
officials, sacrificed their land and belongings, nesburg, toolc overt shape in 1895, and Jed to the 
harnessed tlieir cattle to their long lumbering <lisastrous invasion by Dr Jameson in December 
wagons, and, taking with them their families ana (see Jameson). Many acts of petty tyranny 
the most rudimentary necessaries of life (as well further accentuated the discontent, and the shooting 
as a good supply of lead and powder and a tried of a British subject named Edgar by a Boer i)qlice- 
musket), struck for the north, preferring the man finally roused the Uitlamlcrs. A petition 
chances of death by wild animals or wild men to signed by 21,900 British subjects was sent to Her 
the irritating exactions of petty officialdom. Majesty ihrougli the High Commissioner in March 

The pastoral wealth of the country was such that 1899, pointing out that tlieir grievances, instead of 
during the subsequent years on to 1870 the stream being remedied as promised, had rather been aggra- 
of Boer voortrekJeers (Anglice, ‘pioneei-s’) fitfully vated since the Jameson Raid; the enforce*! sub- 
continued to enter, fight for, and possess the land, mission of the High Court to the Raad, and the 
They had a number of sanguinary battles with fact that\rial by jury meant trial by Boers, made 
Umziliga.se and his paramount clan. After great justice impossible. Negotiations ensued between 
slaughter of both sexes and all ages on both sides, the Colonial Office and the Boer government, which 
the black chief and his people were forced to migrate repudiated British suzerainty and claimed the posi- 
over the Limpopo, where they peopled the territory tion of a sovereign international state. A con- 
of Matabelelan*! now occupied by their descendants, fercnce between Sir Alfred Milner, the High 
The other native clans lived on Avith the Boers, Commissioner, and President Kruger was hmd 
and were gradually subdued or drh'cn out. Native at Bloemfontein (31st May) to consider certain 
wars were of frequent occurrence, and little franchise and other proposals, but without effect, 
progress was made in the development of the the suzerainty being still repudiated and the arbi- 
country. The Boers then, just as- they are to-day, tration suggested oy the Transvaal government 
were essentially pioneers. They ha*l none of the being rejected by the Home authorities ; and rela- 
trader’s instinct, and they did not till the soil to tions rapidly got more strained. In September the 
any great extent. Their land rights being scattered Orange Free State announced its determination at 
far and wide over a country Avitbout commiinica- all liazards to support the Transvaal, which sent 
tions and with no markets to speak of, consumption large bodies of burghers to the frontier and 'seize<l 
of soil products was limited to the wants or the £800,000 of gold ii*om the mines. The British 
individual producer. The little commerce Avas in government in reply called out 25,000 of the reserve 
the hands of British firms, and nine-tenths of the forges. On Octouer 9th the Transvaal presente*! 
trade of the country, export and import, remains in a note demanding that all troops on the frontiers 
British hands. be instantly withdrawn, tlrat all reinforcements 

In 1877, OAving to an exhausted public treasury sent to South Africa since June 1st be removeil, 
and accumulated debts brought about by chronic that none of the troops then on the high seas be 
native wars, the republic Avas on the eve of lamled in South Afiica, and requiring an ansAver 
dis.solution, and the country about to relapse into within two days. As it was out of the question! 
barbarism. To avert thfs catastrophe the British for Britain to concede these demands, the Boer 
government assumed the care of it, subjugated by ultimatum Avas virtually a declaration of war, and 
imperial forces and Swazi levies certain rebellious on the 11th the Boer forces invaded Natal and 
natives, and put the finances of the state in order, the burghers of both republics were called out for 
The promises to the Boers, however, on the subject service. From the state of their preparations, the 
of self-governing institutions made for the home number and quality of their guns and rifles, and the 
government at the time the country was annexed enormous quantity of ammunition and other stores, 
were not carried out. Arbitrary officials and it Avas seen that the republics had been secretly 
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S repaiing for war for years. On account of the 
istance from Britain and the difficulties of trans- 
port the Boers had consulerable successes at first, 
especially in Natal, where they invested Ladysmith 
and 9000 men ; but os the British forces increased 
till nearly 250,000 men were in the fii'ld under Lord 
Roberts, the tide of war turned against the Boers. 
Kimberley (16th February), Ladysmith (28tb 
February), and Mafeking ( ITtli May ) were relieved ; 
Cronje was captured (27th Febni.arv) with 4000 
men; Bloemfontein (13tli March), .loliannesburg 
(31.st May), cand Pretoria (5tli June) were occupied, 
and the South African Republic and the Orange 
Free State were proclaimed Biiti.-<li colonies. Ibe- 
sident Kruger fled to Euroi)e, to sesdv in vain for I 
European intervention. In December ( 1S90) liord | 
Roberts returned lunno, and Lord Kitchener, left in 
cummaTid, counteracted the guerilla raids of the 
Boers by an extensive series (J block Jionses. In 
May 1902 the Boer leaders, after negotiation, ae* 
eepted the British terms, and }»eace was MgniMl mi 
31st May I902L The Transvaal and Orange Kiwr' 
Colonies are governed by tin? British ('rowii till tin* 
resettlement permits tlie eoneession of self govern- 
ment as in Cape Colony. 'To tin* Boer farnnos 
£3,000,000 was granted for restocking their farms. 
In January ami Fehniary 1003 Mr Cbainberlaiji, 
as Colonial Secretary, inadcj a ionr tlirongb the 
South African colonies to jmlge for himself of 
the true state of alfairs and promote cimeiliaf ion 
between Boer tind Briton, and was e^er^ where 
cordially receiveil. 

The revenue is in a large mejisnre (huived from 
the gold-mines, of which in IHOS the inUput was 
£16,240,630. In 1898 the revenne was C3, 083,000, 
and the oxjionditure £3,071 ,473 ; w hile the puhlic 
debt amounted to only £2,000,400. ('oal is found 
near the gohlliolds, the annual output being over 
1,600,000 tons. There arc also deposits of silver 
with copper and lea<l, of iron, coal, cobalt, and 
other metals and minerals, 'flic pojmlation \va.s 
estimated in 1808 at 1,094,100, of w-hom 345, ,307 
were whites ami 748,759 coloured p<u>ple, iiieluding 
Kaflirs and Indian and Chinese coolies. In 1800 


Roumaiiiaiift or Wallachians of the Greek Clmrch. 
More important are the llungariansi, 29 percent., 
farmers and Roman Catholics or Unitarians; the 
S/.eklers retain many characteristics of the oM 
Magyars. The Germans or Saxons, 10 per cent., 
farm, groAv fruit and wine, and are mostly Protee- 
tants. There arc nearly 50,000 Gypsies, sr>me of 
them set tled ; ‘20,000 Jew's, jiet.ty dealensiind brandy 
distilier.s; (Ir<ieks and Armenians, the mercantile 
class ; and Slavs. Kronstadt, Klausenburg, and 
Hermannstadt arc the ]>vincipal towns. Transyl- 
vania, the Roman Diicia (rpv.), was succes.sively 
overrun by Osiiogi.th^, (iepidas Petchenegs, aiul 
Miigyars ( 1 1th centniy k The 13th centniy brought 
(ierrnan colonists l<> mix with Romano- Dacians and 
Magyars iS/eklersy From i,h«* bind Ix'ing divided 
into seven mlniinistrati ve divisions it aispiired the 
name of SirlitHbiaifcn -the Sevmi Strong 3'owns. 
In lli»‘ 10th centniy the woiwmle of Transylvania, 
J'.hn Za]>olya (see lit N«;Any), asserted his inde- 
peiidonci' of the eiiipeiur ; ami till tlie end of the 
ITl.h centnrv the juimes of Transylvania o>en 
ri'garded the sultan as their siii^eiain. During 
the Orst half of the lOtli century the riungariah 
elements of the jiopiilalion strove to promote a 
j closer union w ith Hungary, ami at the same time 
I stoutly as-^ertofl the ancient rights of which the 
jM‘ 0 |>le of 'rr:insy] Vania (4*X(C‘pt the Roumanians) 
ii.'id hocn gradually deprived by the imperial 
govenmrs. 'Die Ibuim.anians, too, ]»etilioned very 
earnestly for the same pfditical ri^jlits as the Mag- 
yars, Szeklers, ami Saxons cnjoytMi. Tliese various 
conllii-ling claims le.sulted in 1848 in a tierce racial 
Avar, in which General Bern, acting in conjunction 
with the Hungarians, for some time successfully 
w ithstooil the forces of tlie em]>eror ( the Austrians), 

I the Bussians, and the Roumanian levies. After 
I hostilities liad ceased in 1849 Transylvania Avas 
nunle a croAvn land of the Austrian cm])ire, its 
ancient rights being restored to it eleven years latter. 
But in J867 68 the Hungarian party otrected the 
' complete union of the country Avitli Hungary, and 
’ since tlien it has been ‘ Magyarised * apace. 

I See E. Gt*nird, The Land henoiid the Forest ( 1888 ); 


only .30 per cent, of the whites wore Boers, Hie 
others being mostly British born or colonial, wdlli 
immigrantH from other Eiirojioan countries and 
from America. 'The Boers belong to the several 
divisions of the Dutch Reformed Church. 'The 
natural seaports of the Transvaal are Delagoa Bay 
and Durban, from wdiieii Pretoria is distant 348 
miles and 441 miles respectively ; and from them 
and the Cape Colony ports lines of railway extend 
to Johannesburg and Pretoria (since 1892 95). 
Pretoria ( pop. 15,000) is the seat of government. 

See J. Nixon, The Complete Story of the Tramvaal 
(1885); Mather's Golden South Africa (new cd. 1880); 
C. J, Alfor^ Geolofjical Features of the Transvaal 
W. L. Distant, A Naturalist in the Transvaal (1892); 
Hatoh and Chalmers, The Gold-mines of the Hand (1895); 
G. M. Thoal, History of South Africa ( 1887-03, including 
a History of the Boers as vol. v. ) ; C. G. Thomas, 
Johanne^urg in Arms (1806); J. J. Regan, Boer and 
Uitlander (1896); W. R Fisher, The Transvaal and the 
Boers (1896). The war of 18t^-1902 produced a large 
literature, inoluding the Times liistory, that by Mr 
Cunlitfe, Fitzpatriok^s Transvaal from Within (hostile 
to the Boers), Voigt's FiHy Years of the Rcpuhlie in 
South Africa (hostfle to Britain), Sir Conan Doyle’s 
Great Boer War^ Kruger’s Memoirs (1902), De Wet’s 
Three Years* War (1903), &o. 

Transylvania, the easternmost part of 
Hungary, now no longer even a province, is 
mainly a plateau crossed by mountain-chains, and 
drained by the tributaries of the Tlieisa and the 
Prath. Salt, gold, silver, copper, quicksilver, iron, 
and lead are wrought. Of the population (about 
2 , 500,000 in 1900 ) 65 per cent, are cattle-breeding 


j C. Hoiu-r, Ti’an^ylrania (1865); Josef Ilaltrich, Ztir 
I Yolkskundf dcr Sieln nharger Sachsen ( od. J. AVolf, Vienna, 

' ltSS.5); Sirhenftiirgisrk-f)ent8ehf VolkshUeker (3 vols. 

' 1885), by Fr. .Muller, Jlaltricli, and Fr. Froniua. 

Trap (J^w. tranpeiy ‘a stair’). Under this 
term Avert* formerly included various crystalline 
igneous rocks, most of Avhicli are basic in char- 
acter. These freijuently enter more or less con- 
.spicuously into tlie formation of certain hills 
and mountains — the igneous rocks being often 
arranged in horizontal or a])proximately horizontal 
hetls, separated by intervening layers of some more 
yielding material, such as tufl', "shale, sandstone, 
SiC, Under the influence of denudation the rela- 
tively hard crystalline rocks come to stand out like 
Imge steps on hill-faces and inountfiin-slopes, Avhich 
thus acquire a step-like contour. The term is now 
disused. Most of the trap-rocks are varieties of 
Basalt (q.v.), AAdiile under the same head Avere 
formerly included certain diorites and porphyrites 
(see Igneous Rocks). 

Trapa, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Onagrariw, and named Irom the resemblance of the 
fruit to a Caltrop (q.v.; Low Lat. calcilrapa). 
The genus comprises only Iavo or three species, 
all aquatic and natives of central and southern 
Europe, India, China, and Japan. The seeds of 
all afmund in starch, and are much used for food. 
The more familiar is the T. nateuut^ or Water Chest- 
nut (French Man*on cTEan). T. btspinosa, the 
Sin^hara Nut, affords a groat part or the food of 
the inliabitants of Cashmere. 

Trapani (anc. Drepdnnm\ a seaport of Sicily, 
and capital of a province in tlie north-Avest of the 
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island, stands on a tongue of land 40 miles W. of 
Palermo, but fully thrice (141 in.) that distance by 
rail. It has a trade in wheat, Avinc, olives, sumach, 
salt, tunny fishes, sponges, and coral. Since 1860 
it has been transformed : most of its fortifications 
have been removed to make room for promenades, 
gardens, new streets, and monuments ; a suburb 
2 miles long has bVsen built ; and the place is now 
noticeably clean, and plentifully supplied (since 
1891) with good water brought 60 miles. Pop. 
32,020. Tlie ancient Drepanum was probably 
founded by the Carthaginians ; and here tiiey 
utterly defeated the Homans in a celebrated naval 
engagement in 249 B.c. 

Trapezium* Euclid defined a trapezium os 
any quadrilateral except a scjuare, an oblong, a 
rhomWs, and a rhomboid. Later Greek geonietei*s 
seem to have used the word in the more restricted 
sense of a quadrilateral with one pair of parallel 
sides; and the word trapezoid was introduced to 
describe a quadrilateral which had no two sides 
parallel. On the Continent the words are so di.s* 
tinguished to this day. By Etmlish geometers and 
writers on mensuration the words got interchanged 
as regards their significance, so that with us a 
trapezoid is generally defined as a quadrilateral 
witli two parallel sides. Thus En^ish writers 
have retained trapeliium in the broader sense, and 
have used trapezoid in the restricted sense of a 
Euclidean trapezium with two sides parallel. The 
continental custom is historically and etymologi- 
cally the better. There is, however, hardly a neces- 
sity for both words, since the word quadrilateral 
is now invariabl}' used by modern geometers for a 
four-sided figure which is not a parallelogram. 

TrapplsISt ^ religious order, celebrated for its 
extraordinary austerities, is so called from an 
abbey of the Cistercian order, founded in the 
middle of the 12th century, in the narrow valley of 
La Trappe, near Mortagne, in the Norman depart- 
ment of ()rne — called ‘ the trap * becan.se of its 
inaccessibility. The discipline of this monastery, 
in common with many others of the more weal thy 
monastic bodies, especially of those which were 
held in commendam^ had become very much re- 
laxed. In the firet half of the 17th century the 
abbey of La Trappe fell, Avith other ecclesiastical 

I )referments, to Dominique Armancl-Jean le Bouthil- 
ier de Hanc6 (1626-1700), originallv an accom- 
plished but Avorldly courtier, Avho suddenly iinder- 
Avent a great change and turned his hack on the 
vanities of the Avorld. He undertook a reform of 
his monastery, and in the end established Avhat 
was equivalent to a new religious order. It Avas 
in 1662 that he commenced his reforms. At first he 
encountered violent opposition from the brethren ; 
but his firmness overcame it all. lie himself entered 
upon a fresh novitiate in 1663, made anew the 
solemn profession, and Avas reinstalled ns ahliot. 
From this time may be dated the introduction of 
the new austerities Avhich characterised the order. 
The monks Avere forbidden the use of meat, fish, 
AA'ine, and eggs. All intercourse Avith externs Avas 
cut off, and the old monastic habit of manual 
labour was revived. The reform of De Hanc6 is 
founded on tlie principle of perpetual prayer and 
entire self-abnegation. By the Trappist rule the 
monks are obliged to rise at two o^lock A.M. for 
matins in the church, Avhich la.st till half-past 
three ; and after an interval occupied in private 
devotion they go at half-ifast five to the office of 
prime, Avhich is folloAved by a lecture. At seven 
they engage in their several' daily tasks, indoors or 
oat, accoraing to the Aveather. At half-past nine 
tliey return to the choir for the successive offices of 
terce, sext, and none ; at the close of Avhich they 
dine on vegetables dressed Avithout butter or oil, or 


on vegetable soup, and a little fruit. Milk and 
cheese are used save in time of fast ; the sick ara 
alloAved eggs. The dietary is not the same in all 
the houses of the order. In some light beer or 
Avine is ^aringly alloAved. The principal meal is 
succeeded by manual labour for tAvo houre, after 
Avhich each monk occupies an hour in ])rivate 
prayer or reading in his own cell until four o’clock, 
Avhen they again assemble in the clioir for vespers. 
The supper consists of bread and Avater, and after 
a short interval of repose is folloAved by a lecture. 
At six o’clock they recite compline in choir, and at 
the end spend half an hour in meditation, retiring 
to rest at eight o’clock. The bed is a hard straAV 
mattress, Avitli a coarse coverlet ; and the Trappist 
never lays aside his habit, even in case of sickness, 
unless it should prove extreme. Perpetual silence 
is prescribed, save in cases of necessity, and at 
certain stated times; only the abbot and tlie guest- 
master are allowed to speak to strangers. But 
conversation W means of manual and other signs 
is practised. The minor practices and observances 
are devised so as to remind the monk at every turn 
of the shortness of life and the rigour of judgment ; 
and the last scene of life is made signal in its 
austerity by the dying Tiian being laid during his 
death-agony upon a few handfuls of straAv, that he 
may, as it Avere, lay aside upon the A^ery brink of 
the grave even the last fragment of earthly com- 
fort to Avhich the necessities of nature had till then 
compelled him to cling. 

The reformed order of La Trappe scarcely ex- 
tended beyond France in the first period of its 
institution. The inmates of La Trappe shared, at 
the Revolution, the common fate of all the religions 
houses of France : they Avere compelled to quit 
their monastery ; but a considerable numher of 
them found a shelter at Valsainte, in the canton of 
Fribourg in Switzerland. In the vicissitudes of the 
revolutionary Avar they Avere driven from this 
house; and a community numbering about 250, 
together Avith a largo numher of nuns Avho had 
been established for purposes of education, found 
refuge at Constance, at Augsburg, at Munich, and 
CA'en in Russia. Later in the course of the Avar 
small communities obtained a certain footing in 
Italy, Spain, America, England, and, . notwith- 
standing the prohibitory laAV, even in France, at 
Mont Clenevre. After the Restoration tliey 
resumed, by purchase (1817), possession of their 
old home at La Trappe, Avhich continued to be the 
head monastery of the order. During the course 
of the next fifty years they formed many establish- 
ments in France, the house of La Meilleraye being 
one of the most famous abbeys. When in 1880 
1450 brethren of the order Avere expelled from 
France only a comparatively small number Avere 
left. In England tfie Cistercian house of St Ber- 
nard in Lciccstei-shire is Trappist ; so is the con- 
vent at Stapohill in Dorset. In Ireland the order 
has houses at Mount Melleray, near Cappoquiii, in 
Waterford, and at Roscrea in Tipperary. America 
has houses at Getlmeinane in ICentucKy, at Ncav 
M elleray, near Dubnoue, loAva, at Tracadie in 
Nova^ Scotia, and at Oka, on the Ottawa River, 
36 miles from Montreal; there* are houses in Ger- 
many, Algiers, Italy, and Be^iuni; there is even 
one (of German brethren) in Turkey. 

See works quoted at Monaohism ; Gaillardin’s Trap^ 
pistes; ou VOrdre de Citeaux au 19 Siicle (1844): 
rfanncnschmidt, OeachiMe der Trappisten ( 1873) ; Good 
Words for 1884 ; for the Oethseinane house, the Century ^ 
August 1888; and Comte de Charenoey, Cartulaire de 
VAhhaye de Notre Dame de La Trappe (1891). 

Trasfmene Lake* a shalloAv Italian lake 
lying betAveen the toAvns of Cortona and Perugia. 
Surrounded on all sides by hills, it is about 10 
miles in length by 8 in breadth. There is no 
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outlet, ami the flat and reedy margins are of late 
planted with eucalyptus trees. In 1896 a canal was 
he^im to regulate and partially dialu tlie lake, 
which is memorable for the great victory obtained 
by Hannibal (q.v.) in 217 B.c. over the Uoinans. 

Tras-os-Montes* See Traz-osO^Iontes. 
Trass. See Tuff. 

Trauii See. SeeGMiiNUE:^. 

TraTailCOre {Tirucuiilnd), a protected state 
in the extreme south of India, bounded on the N. 
by Cochin, on the E. h}’ Hritish territory, and on 
the W. by the Indian 0(?ean. The state pays a 
yearly tribute of £80,000 to Britain, ami is politi- 
cally connected with the province of Aladras. Aren,, 
b73() s(|. up ; pop. ( 1881 ) 2,401 jr>8 ; ( 11K)1 ) 2,9r»l,0;iS, 
mainly Hindus, belonging to 420 castes, from Brah- 
mans to Negroid hill-men. Nairs are over a fourth 
of the total, Mohammedans only 7 per cent. Tlnoe 
are many native (liristiaiis of the Syrian riu; (.^‘e 
Thomas, Cukistjans of St), ami soiue black dews. 
At the southern extremity of the stale is (^ipe i ^nn- 
orin ; the Western Cilnits run along the eastern side*. 
The physical ai)pearance of the higher part of the 
country, which is varied ami ]jietmesfjne, is de- 
scribed at (Jh.ats. Westward i»f the hill fools is a 
level ht'lt, 10 miles wide, covered v ith cocoa imt 
and areoa i)alms. On the elevations the soil is 
light and gravelly ; in the valleys it is in general 
a docj) ])la<dv mould. The lagmms or hackwateis 
along the coast, which 'rravancoie shares with 
Cochin, are explained at (/uonrw The chief pro- 
duce is copra, coir, to]>a(;co, nnt oil, areca nut, 
ginger, pepper, cardamoms, beeswax, collee, and 
timber. Tlie rajahs are intt*lligen(, have Isjeii 
faithful to the English alliance,, clierish (*ducation, 
and govern well. The caidlal is Trivamlrnm ; 
other principal jdaces are Anlajiolai and < 4 >uilou. 
See Mateer, Xaiice Life in Traram ore ( 1883). 

Travellers. See Commercial Travellers, 
Carriers, Inn. 

Traveller’s Joy. See Ci.ematis. 

Traveller’s Tree {Ihtn'nafa nindafjascaricn- 
sin% or Urania .v/?cc/oay/ ), a remarkable jdant of the 
natural order Scitaiiiineie, a nati>'e of Madagascar, 



Traveller's Tree (BavenaUk macfo^ascartensis). 


and forming a characteristic feature of the scenery 
of many parts of that island. The stem resembles 
that of toe plantain-tree, but sends out leaves only 


on two opposite sides, like a ^eat eJcpanded fan. 
The lower leaves drop off as tiie stem gi*ows,. and 
in an old tree the lowest leaves ait) sometimes ^ 
feet from the ground. A tree often has twenty or 
twenty-four leaves, the stalk of each leaf being 
0 c»r 8 feet long, and the blade 4 or 6 feet more. 
The blade of the leaf is oblong, bright green, and 
.shining. The fruit is woo<ly, capsular three-celled, 
the seeds are arranged in two rows in each cell, 
and are surrounde<l by a pulpy blue aril. Forty 
or fifty fruits pow in a hum'lL and three or four 
1 hunc.he.'i may I)e seen at onc,e on the tree. The 
1 leaves are imicli used for tlialch, ami h»r many 
j fillier pnr)vo.s<*.s, and the leaf stalks for the par- 
j titknis, and oflcu even for tlio walls of houses. It 
, rcc<d"ed its ])opijhir iiaiuo, r/c.v rift^af/rnrSj 

i lirst from the i'ronch on account of llie stores of j 
I pure wjiler found in the large cuo-likc slicaths of j 
I its leaf sin Ik^, ami whicli is reaoiiy o])l;um d by 
I tapping ihc. .'>liealh>i attljc base. Tbert* isasimihir j 
I tree, called ‘ 'fras ellor's I'ouiitain ’ in the Malay 
i IVninsnla. 

Trav4‘‘iiiiliHle« Sc<‘ Li recr. 

Tr.IVt^rtiU. the Italian name for limrxstom? 

. foviii«‘d by sjiiiiigs (adding !iim* in solution. See 
C \i.r s 'lb fa. 

Travilik. a town of Bosnia, once il.s capita,!, 

I stands on the Lasva l.'» iMjl<‘s N\\'. of Bosna- 

i Serai by rail. Bop. '>‘13.3. 

i Trawling:. Ser Imshkiuks. 
i Traz-Os-Wolltrs (‘ lievckod the ^Mouiilailis *), 

I a ]>rovimM' forming t In^ noriii-(*asi corner of Boi tii- 
i yal, iModcring S]>ain ami bonmh-d S, by the 

' I tonro. now tails int«» tin* two di'-lMCts of Brag,aii/a 
i ami y\\\i\ Beal, wilh a colleeiive ;u*e:i of 4.Sh0 
1 .•'0. in., and a iMpailation of tl7;380. It is a. roMi-h 
i plateau, with baie mouiitain masses, brokcu 
llirough by 4lee]> romaiilie ra\ in(*s ; but the ]>on- 
’ wine district known a.s the Aifn iJintm is^nlile. 
i Wine is the <‘hicf product, but tlx.' mountains are 
j also rich in unutiliscsl metallii* w(*allh. 
j Trt'arle. tln^ «huk, viscous, nncrystallisahle 
.syruj) ohtaimsl in rclining sugar ; also the drain- 
ings of crmle sugar, |»rop<;rly distinguislied from 
treachi as im)la.s.ses. The etymology and the ori- 
ginal meaning of the word are explained in 
Thcriaca (<j.v. ). See Sugar, Svrui’. — For the 
Treacle BiblCy see BiRLE, \'ol. II. j). 127. 

Trraelf Ulustard. a popular name for the 
genus of eriiciferous plants descrilx'd at Ery- 
jeuMUM. Alliaria is another name that used to he 
given to the genus. 

Trcad-wliccl. an capparatus used in the 
pri.sons of Great Britain for enforcing a portion of 
the sentence.s of imprisonment with hard labour. 

Sir AV. Cnhitt about 1818 devised the con.stnic- 
tion by which this form of employment Ava.s tiret 
practically carried into effect, l^lie Prison Act, 
1865, requires that every male adult prisoner 
over sixteen years of age sentenced to ban! 
labour shall during at least three months of hi.s 
sentence he emi)loyed on labour of the fli'st cla.s.s, 
namely, crank, capstan, tread-Avlieel, stone-bi*eak- 
iiig, or other like kind of botlily labour. The 
iiimiinnm perioil was by the Prisons Act, 1877, 
reduced to one month. 

The ti*ead- wheel consists of a holloAv cylinder of 
wood on an iron frame, and revolving on an iron 
axle. The cylinder is usually about 5 to 6 feet in 
diameter, and on its outer circumference are steps 
about 7J inches apart. The weight of the prisoners 
coming on these steps in succession causes the 
wheel to revolve. By means of suitable gearing 
this power may be transferred and utilised for 
giinding corn, pumping water, and other purposes. 
The speed of the wheel must be regulated by some 
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sort of brake which may be applied by means of a 
‘ governor.* According to the present practice, the 
speed is such that the misoner ascends at the rate 
of 32 feet per minute. They are kept at this work 
for 6 hours in each day, divided into two periods of 
three houi*s each ; and during each of these periods 
they are on the ^yheel for spells of 15 minutes, 
and then resting for 5 minutes. A prisoner, 
therefore, ascends 8640 feet per diem. In order 
to prevent intercourse between prisoners, wooden 
partitions are placed so that eacn of them works 
in a separate compartment, and each compart- 
ment has a handrail by which the prisoner 
steadies and partly supports himself while the 
wheel is moving, and while mounting or getting 
off it. 

Tlie crank is sometimes substituted for the tread- 
wheel as a means of enforcing hard labour. ^ It has 
the advantage that the prisoner can Avork it in his 
cell. Tiie prisoner turns a handle as in raising a 
bucket from a Avell, the handle causes a wheel to 
revolve, and the resistance to be overcome may bo 
derived from a brake fitted on the Avheel, or 
from mill machinery applied to grinding corn, 
pumping Avater, turning .saAVS, or other purposes. 
The crank, Avlien applied to overcome the friction 
of a brake, is liable to the disadvantage that 
the pressure may Vvary excessively from tiie.heat 
evolved in the friction, Avhich causes the sur- 
faces to swell and increase the friction, and 
various forms of crank have been devised to 
counterbalance this, the most successful being 
that of Mr Appold. The present practice is to 
limit the pressure to 12 lb.; and tne prisoner is 
required to make in 6 hours 8000 or 10,000 revolu- 
tions, according to his strength, the nuii»ber of 
revolutions being recorded on a dial. Before a 
prisoner is put to tread -Avheel or crank labour, 
lie is examined carefully by the medical officer to 
ensure his fitness for sucii employment. 

Treason may be defined in general terms as an 
attempt to overturn the government established by 
laAv. In early times it Avas regarded entirely 
as an offence against the monarch in A\diom that 
government Avas personified, and this view is still 
apparent in the present state of the law. The 
foundation of the English legislation on the sub- 
ject is the Statute of Treasons (25 Ed. III. 
sect. 5), 1352. Previous to that the laAv Avas vague. 
Murder, higliAvay robbery, piracy, even charging 
the king Avrongfully, Avere sometimes punished as 
treason. What was termed ‘accroaching’ — i.e. 
assuming or trespassing on royal power — also fell 
under this designation. The Statute of Treasons 
was passed to declare the laAv on the subject. It 
enumerated various acts which constitute the crime. 
These w'ere compassing the king or queen’s death, 
or that of the heir; seducing his wife or eldest 
daughter, or the Avife of his heir; levying AA^ar 
against the king, or assisting his enemies ; killing 
the judges Avhilst in the execution of their duty. A 
later age found this, as other mediaeval acts, alike 
redundant and defective. There has never been 
any prosecution under some of its provisions, and 
many varieties of attacks on the state or its ruler 
did not come Avithin its plain meaning. The judges 
gave a forced construction to the clauses, and 
thus Avidened their application ; yet there Avas 
much fresh legislation. Under Henry VII. (1494) 
it was enacted that obedience to the King de facto 
but not dejure Avas not treason. Under Henry VIII. 
there Avere nine acts passed creating fresh treasons, 
but these Avere all sAvept away in the first year of 
his successor. Again, acts on the subject Avere 
passed under the Stuarts, and were in turn super- 
seded by laws passed after the Revolution. 

The provisions of the Statute of Treasons 
above mentioned still remain in force. It is 


to be noted that the offence consists in imagin- 
ing the sovereign’s death, and that it is proved 
by such overt acts as display the intention. 
As to levying war, this includes an attempt by 
force ‘to compel the sovereign to change his 
measures or counsels, or to intimidate or overawe 
both Houses or either House of Parliament,* or on 
attempt ‘ by an insurrection of any kind to effect any 
general public object,* as, for instance, to pull down 
dissenting meeting- houses generally. Although the 
speaking of Avorus expressing and imagining the 
king’s death is not of itself an overt act, yet if 
Avritten or accompanied by Avords of advice or com- 
mand they constitute such an act. In treason 
every accessory is a ])rincipal traitor. 

An act of 1848 provides a maximum punishment 
of penal ser\dtude for life for those AAdio shall be 
guilty of the treason felony of attempting to deprive 
the Queen of any of her dominions, or of making 
Avar against her. A previous act (1842) punishes 
by imprisonment and Avhipping those Aviio shall 
strike or threaten the Queen. Insulting the sove- 
reign, attempting to seduce soldiers, illegal drill- 
ing, and fisting at royal marriages to Avhich 
the sovereign has not given consent are offences 
akin to treason. Ofiences against the state 
are called A/^4-treason. It is distinguished from 
joef^y-treason — the murder of a husband by his 
AA’ife, a master by his servant, or an ecclesiastical 
superior by his inferior. These crimes are noAV 
treated as other murders ; and the term petty- 
treason Avas abolished in 1828. Formerly the 
trials for these Avere similar in many respects to 
those for the graver otfence. Misprision of treason 
is knowledge of the principal crime and conceal- 
ment thereof. It is still punishable Avith for- 
feiture of goods as Avell as imprisonment for 
life. Sedition (q.v.) is cognate to treason; Coin- 
ing (q.v.) used to bo dealt Avith as treason. See 
also PRiTSMUNIRE. 

At coniiiion laAV but one witness Avas required, 
but by an act of Edward VI. two witnesses Avere 
necessary, though they may speak to different overt 
acts of the same kind. This Avas often evaded 
in later practice before the Revolution. At the 
trial of Algernon Sidney (q.v.) in 1683 the Avant 
of one Avitness Avas supplieu by a pamphlet fountl 
in the prisoner’s study, affirming that the king 
was subject to parliament, and that ‘ we may 
therefore change or take away kings.* The 
accused must, before his trial, be furnished with 
a copy of the indictment, a list of Avitnesses and 
jury. For tAvo centuries he has been alloAved 
the assistance of counsel, a privilege not gi*anted 
to those accused of felony till very recent times. 
Also the trial must take place Avithin three years 
of the commission of the alleged otfence, unless it 
be the attempted assassination of the king, in 
which cose the prisoner shall be tried in the same 
manner as if charged with murder. 

The punishment for high-treason has alAvays 
been death. In its old savage form, first inflicts 
in 1284 on the Welsh prince David, and on Sir 
William Wallace a few years later, and in force 
till 1870, the sentence provided that the criminal 
should be draAvn on a hurdle to the place of execu* 
tion, be hanged but not till he is dead, 1^ cut 
down and have his entrails tom out and burned 
before his eyes, and then be beheaded and quartered, 
his remains to be disposed of as the king should 
think fit (see Drawing and Quartebinq). That 
sentence Avas last passed (though not carried out) 
in 1867 on the Fenians Burke and 0*Brien. Women 
were burned alive, though the sentence might bq com- 
muted by the king to beheading, as in the case of 
Lady Alicia Lisle7q*v.). The punishment is now 
execution by hanging. The Act of 1870 prevented 
forfeiture of property on conviction for treason; 
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but it is thought the Act of 1868, abolishing public 
executions, does not apply to those convicted of 
this crime. See Stepherrs Digest, p. 45. 

Lmo of Treason in Scotland, — After the Union 
(1707) an act (7 Anno, c. 21) was passed making 
the Scots law of treason the same as the Eng- 
lish. Thus the prosecution is not at the instance 
of the Lord Advocate but on tluj presentment of a 
grand jury, and there is a petty jury of twelve who 
determine the guilt or innocencte of the pristuier. 
Trial in absence or after doatli was also aholisluMi. 
The traitor’s property is still forfeited, as tlm Act 
of 1870 does not apply to Scotland. 

In the United States, where the people as a 
community, ami not any om* individual, is 
sovereign, treason is necessarily confined to levy- 
ing war against the state, or adhering to ami 
giving aid and comfort io its emmiies. It impli«‘s 
the assembling of a bodv of men for the purjM»s<i 
of overturning or resisting the government by * 
force; hut an assemhly for deliberat iv puipos»‘s I 
alone does not fall under the hoiul of treason, si me j 
the law distinguishes betw(*eu deliberation a,nd -- | 
what is a distinct slep heyoml it any aet of war, ! 
even though the latter bo the direct outcome of the j 
former. j 

See Chitty, On- the Crimhuil Law ,■ StejiluMi, DuffM and ■ 
Historg of the (h'iminal Jjatr I Htat-- TrinJs ; Mao(]<»nabl, I 
Treatise on the Criminal Lair of Scotland. ' 

Treasiiro-trove is tlie limling of hidden I 
treasure iu the earth ; tlie word treastiK* meaning I 
coin, gold or silver plate, or bullion. A<‘cording to | 
Roman law, treasure fouml by a man in lii> (>wn | 
land belonged to the finder ; if found in (he land of i 
another, half was given to the owner of tin! land | 
ami half to the finder. By the law of England ho 
who finds such things Jiidden in the earth is not 
entitled to them, but they belong to the crown. 
This is an exception to the general rule, that he 
who first finds a thing, whoso owner is unknown, 
is entitled to keep it ; .and accordingly tlie (‘xcep- 
tioii is construed strictly, so that if the coin, i'vc. 
is not hidden in and covered hy the cartli the 
finder, and not the crown, is entitled to it. If it is 
treasure- trove in the strict sense above dcscribe<l, 
then it is the duty of the finder to give notice to the 
crown ; and to conceal it or appropriate it is jiii 
indictable oflenoe, punishable hy tine and imprison- 
ment. In Scotland tlie rule is the same, and the 
finder is bound to inform the sherifl'of the finding. 

It is not so generally known as it ought to be that 
the crown is in the practice of paying to the fimler 
the value of the property, on its being delivered up ; 
from misa])prehension of this matter it is believed 
that many curious relics are lost by their finders 
consigning tliem to the melting-pot. In 1886 the 
Home Office gave notice that finders of treasure 
would be permitted to retain articles not required 
for any national institution, subject to a deduction 
of 10 per cent. ; articles required for museums, v^c. 
are paid for at their antiquarian value, less 20 ner 
cent. In the United States treasure usually l>e- 
longs to the state in which it is found ; Louisiana 
adopts the rule of Roman law as stated in the 
French civil code. 

i- 

Treasury^ the central department of the 
British executive government. After the Norman 
Conquest a separate board was appointed for 
revenue matters on the model of the Exchequer of 
Normandy, and a royal treasurer was appointed. 
Odo, Earl of Kent and Bishop of Bayeux, was the 
first holder of the office, and the early treasurere 
were for the most part churchmen. The office 
was sometimes held along with that of Justiciar. 
The Lord High Treasurer was one of the great 
officers of state. So great was his political influence 
that James I. in 1612 thought it prudent to put the 


office into commission — i.e. to entrust it to a board 
of Lords Commissioners ; since the death of Queen 
Anne no Lord High Treasurer has been appointed ; 
the office has been always in commission. Simi- 
lar offices existed in Scotland and Ireland. The 
Treasury Board now (nmsists of four Lords Com- 
miasioriers and the ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer,* 
an officer originally ai)ii(»inted to clieck the accounts 
of the Treasurer (see Exchkq.ijeh, (yAiuXET). The 
First. Lord (the lr»nl wliose name Htands first in 
the oornmisf>i(*n} is a political officer of the high- 
f^st rank ; he lias no departineulal dutie-s to jier- 
forni, ami his oflice is tiierefoie usually assigned 
to tlie jiriine- minister. Siiieo JHUG the head of 
the iulniinisf ration has always presided over the 
d'reasnry ; but iu J8S6 Lord Snlislmry iimbntook 
tl»(‘ dejiarlimuit of Foreign Allairs, the leader of 
the IToiiso of Comiuons acting as First Lord of 
tlio Treasury, 'rin* (hive junior lords perform such 
dulii'.s as if may be convenient to assign to them ; 
they are usually menibeis of tlx; House of Commons, 
and it is customary to appoint an EuglLshman, 
a S«-ot>inaii, and an Irishman. Tlie/rreasury Board 
is now no more tbnn a mime; fornifal docnriients 
Mill in the mime of ‘ mv lonls,' Imt the working 
liea«l of tlxi deparlmeni; is the Chaneellor of the 
ICvcheqner. wiio holds under a di.stinct ])ateiit the 
ofli(v of rnder-lrojisurer. 'riiere are two secre- 
taries, hotli of ^\hom are usually member.s of 
juirliament ; the Finnncind Sorretary is specially 
i>‘s]>onsihle for the civil servici* estimates; the 
Falnuiage Secretary comhicts correspondence re- 
lating to appoint rmmts, ami .acts as chief whip of 
the ministerial party iu the House of ('ommons. 
'I’lie i>ermaiicnl olliidals of the Trea.sury enjoy a 
high re]mtalioii for ahiliiy, aiul (lie traditions of 
the office are not to be disn‘gMrd(*d even by the 
most enterjnising Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
When the First Loid of the Treasury is liim.self 
('haueellor of the E.xcheijuer he receives only half 
the salary of tlie latter othce. 

Since the Restoration it has heen the established 
practice to keej) the receipt of revenue separate 
from the e.xpcndilurc of public money; but the 
Treasury exercises a general control. By an ar- 
rangement sanctioned hy parliament in 1S;H, all 
public revenue is paid into (lie Bank of England to 
the credit of the Compl roller-geiiei al ; this otticer 
is in fact the pivot of the whole system ; he checks 
all receipts ami payments, ami reports indejiend- 
cntly to the House of Commons. The Boards of 
Customs and Inland Kevenm*, the office of Woods 
ami Forests, and the Post-office are under the 
authority of the Treasury. E.stiinates of expendi- 
ture in all the imblic departments are submitted to 
and revised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is thus enabled to take a comprehensive sur- 
vey of tlie resources and liabilities of the nation. 
Towards the end of the financial year he opens his 
budget in committee of the House of Commons, 
estimates the total expenditure of the coming year, 
and indicates the ways and means by which the 
required sum may be raised. Payments on account 
of tlie army, navy, civil service, &c. are made by the 
Paymaster-general on the authority of the Treas- 
ury. Under various statutes the Treasury regu- 
lates tlie salaries of newly-created officers in other 
departments, and fixes the number of officei*s 
employed in new departments. The duties of the 
Treasury also comprise the examination of the 
expenses of legal establishments, sheriffs, county 
courts, and criminal prosecutions. The Solicitor to 
the Treasury is a permanent official of great im- 
portance ; his office is now combined with those of 
the Public Prosecutor and the Queen’s Proctor. 
For a full account of the law relating to this sub- 
ject, see Todd’s Parliamentary Government in 
jBngland. 
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Treatyt in Public International Law, is an 
agreement or contract between two or more separate 
states, by means of which the jural relations sub- 
sisting between them are defined. As treaties are 
merely contracts, the rules for their negotiation, 
from a jural point of view, do not differ from those 
regulating the constitution of valid contracts in 
any other department of jurisprudence. Thus, in 
order to the validity of a treaty, the parties to it 
must be capable of contracting — a condition which 
renders void contracts entered into by protected 
states or members of a confederation when such 
contracts are in excess of the powers retained by 
these states; the agents employed must be duly 
empowered to contract on behalf of their respective 
states; the situation of the parties must be such 
that their consent may be regarded as having been 
freely given ; and the objects of the agreement 
must be, physically and morally, possible and 
generally in conformity with law. No special form 
IS prescrilKjd by intei-national usage as necessaiy 
for treaties. Prom the moment Uiat consent on 
both sides is clearly established an obligatory 
treaty exists ; but generally of course international 
contracts are, as a matter of prudence, consigned 
to writing. Sometimes treaties take the form of a 
specific agieement signed by both parties; but 
more frequently they take the form of a joint 
declaration or of an exchange of diplomatic notes. 
Ill practice the word treaty is commonly used for 
the larger political or commei*cial contracts, the term 
convention being applied to agreements on points of 
minor importance. AVben, as is usually the case, 
a treaty is entered into through the agency of 
official plenipotentiaries, it is necessary to its 
validity that it be ratified, either cxpresslvor tacitly, 
by the supreme treaty-making power of the state, 
'fhe constitution of each particular state determines 
in whom resides this supreme power of contracting 
treaties with foreign powers. In monarchies, 
whether absolute or constitutional, it is usually 
vested in the sovereign. In Great Britain the 
exercise of this power is subject to parliamentary 
censure ; and ministers wlio advise the oonefusion 
of any treaty which shall afterwards he judged 
derogatory to the honour or disadvantageous to 
the welfare of the iifitioii are liable to impeach- 
ment, a proceeding of which English history affords 
numerous instances. In republics the chief magis- 
trate, senate, or executive council is usually en- 
trusted with the sovereign power. By the constitu- 
tion of the United States the president prepares 
treaties ; he discusses the conditions with foreign 
governments, and signs the treaty ; but, over and 
above this, a sitting of the senate is required to 
approve the treaty, and no less than a majority of 
two-thirds in order to ratify it. 

Concerning treaties, considered as sources of 
international law, there is a wide difference of 
opinion. Many Continental publicists regard 
treaties, or a certain class of them, as forming a 
sorb of international jurispradence ; while on the 
other hand most British and American writers are 
disposed to lay small stress on them. Treaties 
assented to by all or nearly all civilised states, and 
avowedly making changes in the law, or laying 
down new rales, are important in proportion to the 
number of states which sign them. If they are 
accepted by all civilised states, or if, without this 
formal acceptance, the rules contained in them are 
tacitly adopted by many- states, the treaties un- 
doubtedly are sources of international law. Such 
treaties are rare, the Declaration of Paris in 1856 
and the Geneva Convention of 1864 being the 
moet conspicuous examples. Another class of 
treaties which form an important source of inter- 
national law are those which are expressly 
declaratory of that law as understood by the con- 
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tracting parties: e.g. the Protocol signed at the 
Conference of London in 1871 and the Three Kiiles 
of the Treaty of Washington in the same year. 
On the other hand, treaties si^ed by two or three 
states only, and stipulating mr a new rule or rules 
as between the contracting parties, are evidence of 
wliat international law is not rather than of what 
it is. If, however, the new rule works well, and is 
gradually adopted by other states, it may win its 
way into the international code. Far the most 
numerous class of treaties are those meraly settling 
some matter of dispute between the parties to 
them ; these contain no rules of international con- 
duct, and do nob in any way affect international 
law. 

Performance of the stipulations contained in a 
treaty used fremiently to be secured by the taking 
of hosteges. This is now in disuse, the treaty of 
Ai.\-la-Chapelle in 1748 being the last occasion uj>on 
which hostages were given, except in military 
conventions. The occupation of territory and the 
mortgaging of revenue nave also often been used 
as inotles of taking security. The most common 
means of securing the execution of a treaty is 
now through a treaty of guarantee by a tliird 
power. Treaties are intcr|»reted according to 
practically the same rules as the contracts of private 
individuals. Collections of treaties are either 
general or national. The former class are made 
up of selections from the treaties of all nations ; 
the latter include only the treaties to which a 
particular countr;;^' was a party. The chief national 
collection of Biitish treaties is that of L. Hertslet, 
librarian of the Foreign Oflice, continued by his 
son and successor. Sir Edward Ilertslet. 

Trebbia (nnc. Trehia), a southern tributary 
of the Po, which rises in the Ligurian Apennines. 
Here Ilannihal ( q. v. ) decisively defeated the Boman 
consul Sempronius, 218 B.C. 

Trebelli, Zelta, opera-singer, was horn of 
German parents called (iilbert at Paris in 1838, 
and made her di'dmt at Madrid under the name 
of Trel)elli (? Gillebert transposed) in 1859. Tlie 
next year she entered on a series of triumphs at 
Berlin, and in 1802 pa.ssed to London, where her 
success was also immediate. In the years that 
followed, marked by tours in Scandinavia, llussia, 
and the United States (1884), she held the position 
which she had at once assumed of the greatest 
mezzo-soprano of her day, winning applause equally 
on the stage or in the concert- room for her rich, 
brilliant voice and wonderful executive power, and 
for the marvellous range of expression that touched 
at one extremity an ‘ almost manly vigour * and at 
the other the most jierfect womanly tenderness and 
delicacy. She died 18th August 1892. 

Trebizond (Old Gr. Trapezous; niediicvnl 
Lat. Trebisouefn ; Turk. TarahzHn ) is the capital 
of a province in the extreme NE. of Asia M^nor. 
Tlie city is a flourishing seaport on the Black 
Sea coast, between the sea and the mountains ; its 
imjiortance being due to the fact that it stands on 
the great overland trade-route between Europe and 
Pema over the tableland of Armenia, though this 
trade has been much injured by the Batouiu-Tifiis 
railway. It is surrounded by walls of great extent, 
which have numerous picturesque forts and enclose 
numerous gardens as well as the town itself. Out- 
side the walls are various suburbs, where most of 
the Christian inhabitants reside, and in which the 
principal bazaars and khans have been established. 
The harbour is but a roadstead, not protected on 
the north*>ea8t, and vessels cannot come close in- 
shore; but there is regular communication with 
Constantinople, the month of tlie Dannbe, and 
some Mediterranean ports. The pop. (35,000) com- 
prises Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and Persians. 
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Tb0 city >c noted for its silk manofaetoras, wbleli, 
iMWOver, are fast decaying. The old Greek city 
dates f^m 700 B.C., and was founded by a colony 
^om Sinope. Ck>nquered fiom Mithudates by the 
Romans, it rapidly rose in Importance, became a 
fw city, ^d WM made by Tiajan the capital 
of Pontus Cappadocius On the capture of Con 
stantinople by the Crusadeis in 1204 one of the 
imperial Byzantine family, Alexis, established 
himself at Trebizond, wheie he liad pieMouslv 
exeiciseil the functions of govcmoi, and fouinlcd 
a state known as the Emptte of hthtzoml, whuh 
stretched from the Pliasis to the HiIvh, and mam 
tamed its indeT>en<leri( e against tJie Turks till 
1462 — Geoi^e or Frelu/ond { 1 1% 14S0 ), d< M ended 
of paients fioiii Tielu/ond, yas bom in ( n (» but 
settled in Itah in 1420 is a teului ot ilitLom, 
Gieok gianiinai, ind plnlosopln 

Treble, tbo bi_,b(‘-t pail III biiinoii 1 ni i i , 
which in 111 Kil (.out inis Hie int lo<l\ nul i 
by aSopuuio (<i \ ) \oue 1 oi tin tml U oi W <_Ut, 
see Cl hF 

Trede'tflU", a mukit toNMi in tb< not h \ st 
bonb'i ot Moiiiiiontbsbiu , 12 luib \\ S\\ »t \l» i 
^a\enJi^ mil 7 IM ot Mnllni l\d\il < mwn 
fioni a iniie vill smi i isoo it i m K in ti 
midst of idi-^linl IK b in loi' ui<l i n i i 
its non ind stiM 1 woiks m i llinu ‘I lb ]>i t 
Pop tlSIljSlOo (lshl)ls77I is »7i 

Tredj^old, Thomxs, aubilict ml mi^hkm 
was bom it Biandon m n Duiliiin Vu u 

178ft Willie i]ipunti((d i < iliniiniiii 

and xilule woikin^ is a t up< n1i i in s oil in i li 
devoted his lei^uie time to the ''tinlv ol tin ] nu 
ci pies of .iKbitoctnie an<l kimlud subpiiv | i ni 
1813 to 182*1 hi vvoi keil M itli bis i( 1 u ivi Mi \tl in 
bon, aicliiteit to tin. OidniiKi l>»iid ml m \l 
coiiimenced busiiK ss on Ills own idonnl is i civil 
engineei lie dn d 2Sili J um iiv IS2^) 1 n d^old s 

scientitic tonti ibntions to p< no Ik ils iml iKotolln 
Encydopatha BnUthnna \ uigi om i i wide Ik Id 
but lus most vaiuible woiks iic J ht If nKofittif 
Ettnt/pfis of Caiptninf ( Uo ls20 i(\isid i <l bv 
Hui-st, IS71 . mil 1 1111 , ISSO) uid tlic Sttunj/h oj 
Ciibi lion ( 1821 ) 

Tree, «m\ woodv pHnt of peieunial dm ition, 
the natuicil habit of wliuli is to use fiom the 
ground viitli a distinct tiunk, in conti idistinclion 
to blimb, which iiatuiallv pioduces scviiil stems 
moie Ol less diiectly using fiom the loot Ibe 
teinis aic, howeiei, sonitwbat dibitiiM in thc.ii 
application Tiecs aie found in all climates 
except the coldest, hut the inimbci of species, as 
well as the liivuuaiice of the foil sts, is gu itest iii 
the tiopics As we advance tow aids the polar 
legions, Ol ascend high mountains, tiecs disappear 
befoie othei foims of vegetation The clitkicnt 
characteib of tiees aflcct vei^ mncli the landsc ipo 
of tlie counti les iii w Inch thej giow , some couiiti ics, 
and paiticulaily in iiortheiii puts of the woild, 
being coveied with soinhie june foie sts, whilst 
others abound in ash, beech, and similar trees of 
veidant foliage Eveiy kind of tiee has its jiccuhar 
character, not only in its foliape, but iii its general 
form and its mode of biancliing An ash is as 
easily distinguished fiom an elm by a piactised eje 
in winter wlien destitute of leaves as in the full 
foliage of summer. No acotyledonous plant 
assumes the character of a tree, except a few 
feins knowm as Tieefeins See also Arbori 
CULTURE, Gardening, Timber, Transplanting, 
Wood ; ahd for tree woi'sliip, see Plants, p 224. 

In Law, trees and slnulis are hxtuios, and on 
sale pass with the land to the purchaser Except 
in nursery gardens, shrubs are leseivefl to the 
landlord. J^en a lease of land with woods gives 
only the right of thinning plantations, cutting 


and entlitig Iw 
bttildit)^ houses upon the £ieii|ElM^ 
wood. Imaries to trees are panidtsble^ikt eMUNm 
law as malicious mischief. 

Tree-fetti, the common name for teme wii^ 
arborescent trunks, of which theie are many species^ 
all natives of tropical and subtropical coantiies. 
Their sterns are formed of the consolidated baim 
of the fionds, suriouiiding a tentral column of soft 
tissue, in whiih the ciiculation takes place In the 
landsiape thm lolummi trunks, siiimounted 
giaeeful ciow m ol spieading fionds, have a similar 
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i ffci i to tbf I dm 111 1m i_bl ti w I ikIi the\ attain 
\ ui» s lioiii 2 i 1 ) ti t I ) SO 1 ( i I cU f oidiiu to the 
sp< ( K s I Ik VKoj>hil imi ( v it Ik us «iit tlie 
^1 lilts of till liibf 1 f fsa ti mitni of Noitolk 
Islind is si iitd lu ( tj)j tin King to grow to the 
Ik i^lil ot SO tM i PustiM d in till Ih it ish Museum 
Is a tniiik ot i In idiun ot((t an Indian sjiecics, 
whu li iiK^asuit s 47 r 1 lit pith oi soft cell ubu 
mattci III Uk ttrilK of Iht stt m of A cjriifsa and 
1 niciinfaiis, tin litter initnt of Ntw Zeakiiid, 
Is gitedil> lattri bv sumc anti wlitri cooked 
itsembles infenoi tin nips in t usie arid tcxtuie 
^lUmclous s]M ( It s of tKc itin aie tuluvated m 
JJjjtisli cunsti valor If s 

Tree-frog {IlifUdn), a fimilv of Amphibians, 
moie closely lelated in slructuie to the Toads tli ui 



Tree-frog ( Hyla a? borea ). 


to the Frogs proper. The family is a large one, 
the typical genus nyla alone including ninety five 
species Or these by far the greater number are 
peculiar to America; about twenty species are 
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found in Australia and two in Asia, while only one 
( H, arborea ) occurs in Europe. The tree-frogs show 
various interesting adaptations to their arboreal 
life. The last joint of each toe bears a claw, 
on which is supported a disc or sucker, by means 
of which the animal can cling to a perfectly per- 
pendicular surface, Most of them also exhibit in 
a greater or less tlegree the power of colour-change. 
This power is seen most perfectly in II. versicolor^ 
where the colour varies from a dark brown to a 
lichen-like gray or a brilliant green. The name 
tree-fro^ is often extended to H^dodes, a genus of 
the faimly CystiOTathidfe, and to various species 
of Ranidse, whicli are arboreal in habit, and are 
furnished with suckers like those of the true tree- 
frogs. In the male of the common tree-frog the 
skin of the throat may be distemled into a reson- 
ant bladder, which greatly increases the sound of 
the creature’s voice. 

Tree-netlle« See Nettle-tree. 

Trefollf a name given to many herbaceous 
plants with leaves of three leaflets, 
as Clover (q.v.), Lotus (q.v.), 
Medick ( q. v. ), Buckbean ( q.v. ), &c. 
The term is used also in Archi- 
tecture (for a threo-lobed aperture 
iiX tracery) and in Heraldry. 

Tresellcsy Samuel Prideaux, 
New Testament critic, was born 
at Falmouth, January 30, 1813. 
f f He was educated at Falmouth 

Arcmteoture, grammar-school, and spent some 
years as a private teacher, but 
from an early age gave himself to the study of the 
New Testament text, and at twenty-live formed 
the plan of a Greek New Testament on the prin- 
ciples which he afterwards carried out. In prepar- 
ing for his nuignum odus he visited the Continent 
three times in searcn of MSS., and spent live 
months in Rome, where he was allowed to see, but 
not to collate, the Codex Vaticamis. The first part 
appeared in 1857 ; the sixth, completing the text, in 
1872. The seventh part, containing the prolego- 
mena, appeared in 1879, edited bv Dr Hort and 
A. W. Streane. Other works of this laliorious 
scholar were the Codex Zacynthius (1861), and 
Canon Mnratorianus (1868); an Account of the 
Printed Text of the Greek Neio Testament (1854), 
and Remarks on the Prophetic Visions of Daniel 
(1847). Besides these he edited The English^ 
man*s Greek Concordance, and The Englishman's 
Hebrew Concordance^ and translated Gesenius’ 
Hebrew Lexicon (1W7). Tregelles received a 
pension of £100 in 1862, which was doubled in 
i870. In 1861 and again in 1870 he was stricken 
by paralysis, yet persevered in his labours with 
a noble fortitude. He was invited to join the 
New Testament Revision Committee in 1870, but 
w'as prevented from attending by. ill-health. An 
earlier honour was the LL.D. degree from St 
Andrews (1850). Tregelles was of Quaker parent- 
age, but in early life jmned the Plymouth Brethren, 
from whom in later years he separated. He died 
on the 24th of April 1875. 

Tr^g1lier« a small port of 2763 inhabitants in 
the department of Cdtes-du-Nord, Brittany, the 
birthplace of Renan. 

Treinta y Tres* an eastern department of , 
Uruguay (q.v.), wosh^ by the Lagoa Mirim. The 
name was given to commemorate the thirty and 
three patriots who on 19th April 1825, after revolu- 
tionary meetings in Buenos Ayres, crossed the f 
Plate and proclaimed a revolt against Brazil. 

Trelawney^ Edward John, a venturesome 
^ornishnian whose name is strangely linked with ! 
d^J?<tmes of Shelley and Byron, sprang from a 


famous and ancient family, was born in 1792, and 
entered the navy at eleven. Harsh treatment, 
together with a native spirit of insuboi'dination, 
m^e him desert, and he is said next to have joined 
a privateer, and to Have lived a life of desperate 
enterprises in the Indian and Malay Seas. In 
January 1822 he made the acquaintance of Shelley 
at Pisa, and it was he who took the chief part in 
the burning of the poet’s body in August on the 
shore near Via Reggio. Next year he accompanied 
Byron to Greece, and there remained some time 
after Byron’s death, attached to the fortunes of the 
chief Odysseus, who came to be more or less in open 
oppasition to the government. Once while shelter- 
ing in the cave of Odysseus a treacherous English- 
man shattered Trelawney’s jaw with a bullet ; but 
he, with characteristic magnanimity and though 
himself expecting death, saved the wretch from 
the vengeance of his men and sent him away in 
safety. Trelawney next travelled in North and 
South America, lived awhile in Italy, and spent 
his h'lat years in Monmouthshire or Sussex, dying 
at his residence at Sompting near Worthing, 13tn 
August 1881. His body was cremated, and the ashes 
carried to Rome and laid beside the graves of Shelley 
and Keats. Trelawney was a man of indomitable 
cotirage and generous to a fault, but restless, 
impatient, and completely impracticable. He had 
scarcely ever had an illness, to the last wore neither 
overcoat nor underclotliing, took scarce any animal 
food, and was almost abstemious throughout his 
life. Remarkably iiandsome in youth, in old age 
his presence was no less striking. He sat for the 
old Arctic voyager in Millais’s well-known picture, 
‘The North-west Passage.’ Trelawney published 
two books. The Adventures of a Younger Son 
(18.30; new ed. 1890), a vivid though ill-constructed 
story, based on the adventures of his own youth ; 
and Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and 
Byron (1858), re-issued in 1878 with considerable 
changes as Records of Shelley, Byron, and the 
Author. The importance of the latter is of course 
almost altogether relative ; it reveals considerable 
power of insight into character, and betrays, as 
might have been expected, much greater sympathy 
for Shelley than for Byron. 

Trelawney, Sir Jonathan, frorp Westminster 
pa.ssed in 1663 to Christ Church, Oxford, and be- 
came bishop in turn of Bristol ( 1685 ), Exeter ( 1688), 
and Winchester (1707); he was one of the Seven 
I Bishops (q.v.) tried under James 11. , and is the 
hero of R. S. Hawker’s well-known ballad, ‘And 
shall Trelawney die.’ This was based on a contem- 
porary refrain, the .strong feeliiig aroused among 
the Cornishmen due rather to Trelawney’s being 
head of an ancient Cornish house than to his being 
a bishop or even a martyr in a good cause. Tre- . 
lawney died in 1721. 

Tremad’oe Slates. See Cambrian System. 

Trematodes, a class of flat-worms whose 
members are parasitic in or on a great variety of 
animals. The body is unsegniented, leof-like, or 
more or less cylindrical, and provided with adhesive 
suckers. In one set, mostly cetoparasitic, the 
embryo develops directly into, the adult sexual 
forms ; of this * monogenetic ’ life-history Polystro- 
mum (e.g. in the frog), Deplozoon (on minnows), 
Gyrodactylus (on various fresh-water fishes), Cali- 
cotyle (on rays), Aspidogoster (in the fresh-water 
mussel) are illustrative types. In another set, 
niostly^ endoparasitic in vertebrates, the embryo 
nves rise to one or more generations of non-sexnal 
forms; of this ‘digenetic’ life-history the liver- 
fluke (Distomum), Monostomiim, and Bilharzia 
are illustrative. All are heriiiaphrodite except 
Bilharzia, and self-impregnation is common. Bee 
Fluke, Bilharzia, &o. 
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Treinella* a genua of Fungi, of the division 
Hymenoinycetes, soft and gelatinous, mostly grow- 
ing on decaying wood. In some i)laces they receive 
such popular names as Witches’ Meat, and an 
imaginary medicinal value has been ascribed to 
them. 

TremolitCf one of the arnphibole group of 
minerals. It is composed of silica, magnesia, and 
lime, and has a hardness of 5*5 U) 6, and a specilic 
gravity of 2*9 to 3. It occurs usually in long 
prisms, white or gray, vitreous, and translucent to 
opaque, but frequently apj)ears as fibrous asbestos- 
liae aggregates with a silky lustre. Trcmolitc is 
usually associated with crystalline sebistose rocks, j 
often occurring in tbe gramilar limcstone-s, and j 
sometimes forming t!ie chief material of the so* j 
called tremolite-schists. j 

Trench. SeeSiKat:. ! 

Treiichf UioHAIU) (’HKNKVIX, Archbishop of i 
Dublin, belonged to an Anglo-Irish family of (lal- i 
way, tbe Trenc.hc.s of Woodlawii, end was lM>rn at ! 
Dublin, 9th Scpt(Miibc*r 1S07. He p.issed from ‘ 
Harrow in 1825 to Trinity Oollcgc, (‘ambriilgc, ! 
where bo graduate<l in 1S*29. After a journey to , 
Spain (its object to light in tlic cause of liberty) i 
and Ids ordinatbm bo wns curate at' Hadleigli, j 
incumbent of Cuniridge in Hampshire, ami tln*n » 
for four years curate to Samuel \Vilbcrforc*e, ! 
afterwards llisbop of Winchester ; and during | 
1835-4(5 lie published six volumes of poetry, 
which were favimrahly received, and nhich were > 
re-issued as Pdcms (*ol/rrtr<f and Arramjful ataan 
(1865); tlic lii'st of them was 'flair Sfarfj of 
Justin Martyr. In 1845 Trench was presented to 
the rectory of Itchetistoke : in 1M17 ho h<M*ame 
Theological Professor in King’s ( ’ollcge, lamdon ; 
in 1856 Dean of Westminster; and in 18(54 Areh- 
hisliop of Duhlin, an ollice which he rt'signed in 
1884. lie died 29th iSIarch 1886, and was buried 
in tlie nave of Westminster Abbey. Trench's 
poetry was marked by sen.sihilit^ and refinement, 
out not by genius. Ilis theological writings laid 
his contemporaries under deep debt of gratitude, 
more for their tone and spirit than for originality or 
critical insiglit. And in the field of philology, 
while his interest was not in scientific probkuiis 
for their own sake, lie took pains to secure accuracy 
in his facts, and contrived to fascinate his readers 
with the * fossil jioetry and fossil history imbedded 
in language,’ His principal works are Notes on 
thfj Miracles (1846; 12th ed. 1884), Notes on the 
Parables (1841; 15th ed. 1886), The Lessons in 
Proverbs (1853), Hulsean Lectures (1845; 5th ed. 
1880), The Sermon on the Mount illustrated from 
St Augustine (1844), Sacred Latin Poetry ( 1849 ), 
St Augustine as an Interpreter of Scripture (1851 ), 
Synonyms of the Neto Testament (1854), Eng- 
llsh Past and Present (1855; 11th ed. 1881), An 
Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon (1856), 
Dei idencies in our English Dictionaries^ Select 
Glossary of English Words (1859), The Study 
Words (1851; 'l5th ed. 1888), a memoir of his 
mother (1862), Studies on the Gospels (1867), and 
Lectures on Mediaeval Church History {ISll )• See 
his Letters and Memorials (2 vols. 1886). 

Trenck, The Aarons. The cousins Franz and 
Friediich, Freiherren (or Barons) von der Trenck, 
soldiers and adventiirere, were descended from 
an ancient house of East Prussia. The 
Freiherr Franz, was born at Reggio, in Cala- 
bria, on 1st January 171 K where his father was 
an Austrian general. When he was seventeen 
he received a commission as a cavalry officer, 
but he fought duels and indulged in such adven- 
tures that he had to flee in consequence, and 
went to Russia, where he was made a captain 
of hussars. Cashiered and imprisoned for insub- 


ordination, he returned to settle on his estates in 
Slavonia. At the outbreak of the Austrian *war of 
succession (1740) he obtained from Maria Theresa 
permission to raise at his own cost a body of 1000 
Pandouns (q.v.), who, increased to 5000, formed t«e 
advanced gnav(l of tlie imperial army in Bilesia. 
But Trenck and his Pandours were even more dis- 
tinguished for outrageous cruelty than for reck- 
less daring ; there bivd been no such monster, 
says (.’arlylc, since Attila and (bmghiz. On the 
7tli of September 1742 lie attacked Cliam, a town 
in ncntral territiny, this act being, of course, 
in ilefiancc of all law uii<( discipline ; ami be coin- 
pietely ariiiihilated it. Aft<*r tbe battle of Bohr, 
in Scidembcr 1745, be offered to capture Frederick 
the (Ireat and bring liim a prisotier to tbe Austrian 
camp. He failed in tbe enterprise, with great loas 
of men, but lie secured the king’s tent and much 
valuable booty. SiisjiicionK were, Imwever, enter- 
taineil that be bml iillowe<l tbe king to escape, 
or even that lie was in eoinmunication with the 
cTietnv, ami he was tried by court* martial. He 
WMS iuipri -ioned at \4eTiTia, luit ma<Ie his escape 
vvitli the assi, stance of a lady of rank; he was 
however c;i]»Lured, and comlemned to life-long ini 
pri^ouimmt in (lie Spielberg at Briiun, where he 
poi.-Honod jiims(df, lli li (jetober 1749. 

See his Autobio^jrsijdiy ( 17 IS; new ed. 1807) ; the Life 
hy JJii)>ncr (178S;; a jj)()ni>;.;rii(»h, Freiherr Frnnz von 
Jrr Trctiek (-hI ed. (VUe, 1868); and t arlylc'.s FruXcrick 
ihc (irmt. 

Freiherr Fried ib*h was boi n at Kiinigsborg, 16th 
Fehniary 1726, tlie. son of a Prussian major-general, 
and distinguished Iiimself at tluj univemty. At 
sixteen he bcf ame i\. (;ornet in the guards *, and 
two years afterwards he attempted some kind of 
intrigue witli the Fiincess Amalia, and fell into 
disfav’our. Tlie discovery of a correspond emce 
(iUelf innocent enough) vvith liis Austrian cousin 
led to his imprisonment at (ilatz, whence in 1747 he 
esca]>ed to tak<? servi(?e in tlie Austrian army at 
Vienna. Having returned to Prussian territory 
on family business, he was clapped in prison by 
Frederick tlie Great, and on hi.s attempting 
escape from tbe fortress of Magdeburg was heavily 
ironed— hands, feet, and waist. He was releasetl 
on 24th December 1763, and afterwanls settled at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where he married the burgo- 
ma.ster’s daugbler, and went into busines.s as a 
wine-mercluLiit. lie ])ublisbed bis Meinoii*s in 
1787. The book wxus translated into all languages, 
and Trenck became more famous tliau his famous 
cousin ; several plays founded on bis atlventures 
were brought out on the French stage. In 1774- 
77 he had travelled in England and France, and 
the restless man received again his confiscated 
Prussian estate. But having gone to Paris during 
the Revolution, he was imprisoned by Roliespierre 
os a secret political agent, and guillotined near 
the Barribre du Ti*6ne, l&th July 1794. 

See Carlyle’s Frederick the Great; Trenck’s Auto- 
biography (full of exaggerations, 1787); the Life by 
Wahrmann (1837); and the monograph, Freiherr 
Friedrich von der Trenck (3d ed, Celle, 18(58), A com- 
plete edition of Trenok’s collected works, containing Ida 
poems, was published in 8 vols. in 1786. 

Trendelenburg:* Friedrich Adolf, philo- 
sopher, was born at Eiitin, 30th November 18^, 
and was for nearly forty years professor at Berlin, 
and a member of the Academy ; he also sat as a 
Conservative in the Prussian Second Chamber. 
He died 24th January 1872. His principal worlw 
are Elementa Logices Aristotelicas ( 1837 ; 8th ed. 
1878 ; trans. as Elements of Logie, 1881 ) \ Logische 
Untersuchungen (1840 ; 3d ed. \m) x HistonscU 
Beitrdge zur Philosophie ( 1840-67 ) ; and N 
( 1860). See the Memoir by Bratnschek ( 1873), and 
a work by Orphal ( 1891 ). 
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Trentt a river of central England, the third in 
length, risii^ on Biddulph Moor on the north-west 
border of Staffordshire, and flowing south-east 
through Staffordshire, then north-east through the 
counties of Derb^r, Leicester, Nottingham, and 
Lincoln, till it unites with the Ouse to form the 
Humber, about 15 miles W. of Hull. It receives 
on the right the ' Sow, Tame, Soar, and Devon, 
and on the left the Blythe, Dove, and Derwent; 
passes tiie towns of Burton, Nottingham, Newark, 
and Gainsborough ; and is about 150 miles long — 
navigable for barges to Burton (117 miles), for 
vessels of tons to Gainsborough (25 miles). 
By canals it is widely connected with many of 
the great Midland manufacturing towns. See The 
Rivers of England (Cassell, 1889). 

Trentf a small lake flowing by the Trent River 
into Lake Ontario. By this valley it has been 
proposed to connect tlie^ Geonjian Bay of Lake 
Huron with Lake Ontario. Tlie total length of 
the canal would be 197 miles ; but the longer part 
of the course would consist of lakes and rivers. 

Trent; (Ital. Trento^ Ger. Trient^ Lat. Tri- 
dentum), a town of Austria, in the southern part 
of Tjrrol, on the left bank of the Adige, in a 
beautiful and fertile valley, surrounded by high 
limestone hills, 145 miles by rail SSW. of Inns- 
bruck and 59 N. of Verona. In its general aspect 
and architecture Trent is quite an Italian town; 
and with its spires and towei*s, ruined castles and 
ancient embattled walls, it presents an imposing 
appearance from a distance. It is surroumfed by 
modern detached forts. The Piazza Grande is 
adorned with a splendid fountain of red marble, 
surmounted by a colossal statue of Neptune with 
his trident. The cathedral, beffun in 1212, is a 
beautiful specimen of Lombard Romanesque, with 
a few features suggestive of the contemporary 
German style. The church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore (15th century) was the meeting-place of the 
mmous Council. Among other public buildings 
are the seminarial churcli (formerly the Jesuits’ 
church), ornamented with the richest foreign 
marbles ; the theatre ; the town-hall ; some noble 
private mansions; and the Palazzo Buonconsiglio 
adjoining the town, a noble specimen of the feudal 
architecture of North Italy, now occupied as a 
barrack. Trent manufactures silks, wine, pottery, 
confections, and .sugar, and has a brisk transit 
trade. Pop. (1880) 19,585; (1900) 24,908. 

The ancient Tridentum or Tridente derived its 
name from the Tridentini, an Alpine tribe, whose 
capital it was. In 1027 its prince-bishops obtained 
the temporal rule of the valley of the Adige, and 
under them Trent rose to ^at . prosperity. It 
became Austrian in 1803, and after much fighting 
was Italian from 1809 to 1813, when it was restored 
to Austria. It is still the see of a prince-bishop. 
The inhabitants are quite Italian in langiiage and 
habits ; and the restoration to Italy of Trent and 
the Trentino (district of Trent) is, with that of 
Trieste, the chief aim of the Italia Irredenta 
agitation in Italy. 

The CoiTNCiL op Trent, generally reckoned 
as the eighteenth oecumeniccu council of the 
church, assembled at Trent, and sat with certain 
interruptions from December 13, 1545, until 

December 4, 1663. From the first outbreak of the 
Reformation a council of some sort ha<l been 
called for by both Catholics and Protestants. 
Luther and his friends thought of one in which all 
Christians should be represented and the Scrip- 
tures accepted as the sole rule of faith. The 
empei^r and many Catholic princes desired a 
council mainly for the reformation of abuses in 
ecclesiastical government and discipline, a reform, 
as the phrase went, * in the head and members,’ 


and to obtain certain concessions in doctrine and 
ritual, in the hope of conciliating Protestants and 
restoring to Europe religious peace. The pope and 
the Roman court, on the other hand, recognised in 
general the need of reform, and made sunory efforts 
in that direction, but for some time regarded the 
convocation of a council with undisguised aversion, 
from a well-grounded fear lest the emperor should 
dictate the subjects of debate and usurp the func- 
tions of the holy see, and partly lest the council 
itself should, in the spirit of some recent synods, 
presume to declare itsmf superior to the pope, and 
initiate reforms unacceptable to the Roman curia. 
It was the object of the popes, with or without a 
council, to more clearly define Catholic doctrine, 
pronounce the condemnation of the new heresies, 
strengthen the bonds of ecclesiastical unity, and 
consolidate the papal power. These connictiTig 
aims and interests supply the key to the intricate 
negotiations which led first to the long delay in 
the meeting of the council, and subsequently to 
its several prorogations and suspensions, covering 
in all a period of more than forty years, (/lenient 
VIT., who for ten years had resisted the pressure 
put upon him by Germany, at length, after an 
interview with the Emperor Charles V. in 1533, 
consented to call a council at Mantua or some 
Italian city. The Protestants now in their turn 
made difficulties, and insisted upon a freedom of 
debate and a reopening of closed questions which 
were incompatible with the traditions and prin- 
ciples of the Roman Church. Meanwhile En^and 
was lost to the pope, and Paul HI. (December 
1534), recognising that a council was inevitable, 
set himself earnestly to overcome all practical 
difficulties, indicted the council iii*st at Mantua for 
May 1536, then at Vicenza, and again, without 
success, at Trent in 1542, until finally the council 
actually opened at the latter place, as has been 
said, December 13, 1545, the twelfth year of the 
pontificate of Paul, with four archbishops, twenty- 
two bishops, five generals of orders, and two am- 
bassadors, under the presidency of three papal 
legates, the cardinals Del Monte (afterwards 
Julius III.), Cervini, and the Englishman Reginald 
Pole. 

It w’as at once apparent that, though con- 
siderable freedom of speech was tolerated in the 
course of debate, the procedure of the council and 
its final decrees 'were under the immediate control 
and direction of the pope. Mattel’s for delibera- 
tion could only be proposed by the legates, though 
this was a source of frequent complaint and con- 
tention ; and the legates on all questions of diffi- 
culty awaited the pope’s decision. The pope had 
desired that matters of doctrine should be dealt 
with first, while the emperor demanded that the 
council should begin with practical reforms. It 
was finally agreed that doctrine and discipline 
should be treated simultaneously in every session. 
The decrees were prepared in particular congrega- 
tions, or select committees, afterwards more fully 
discussed and voted upon in general congregations, 
and^finally proclaimed in public sessions. The 
position which the council was to take up with 
regard to the principles of the Reformation was 
soon made clear. In the fourth session, held April 
8, 1546, sacred tradition, or the unwritten Word of 
God, was put on a par with Scripture, all the books 
contained in the Vulgate, including the so-called 
Apocrypha, were declared to be canonical,^ and the 
Vulgate version was pronounced ^authentic.’ The 
important doctrine of Justification, which some 
of the bishops admitted to be comj^ratively new 
and to raise questions which the Schoolmen had 
not fully treated, was after much discussion laid 
down (sixth session, January 13, 1547) in terms 
which involved the emphatic condemnation of the 
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Lutharaii teaching, as avcII as of certain moderate 
views in that direction which had recently found 
favour Avithin the Homan Church, and had been 
advocated by Cardinal Pole, who in the preceding 
October hacf resigned his legation on the plea of 
healtli. Discussions foliowetl on original and 
the sacraments ; but while the now lieresies were 
explicitly condeiniied, care was taken not to close, 
Avitliout grave reason, any qucstioiis which divided 
the Thoinists and Scotists or the orthodox schools 
of Catholic theology. Many anoiout subjcctH of 
dispute, as, for example, the Iniinnculate Concept 
tion, were thus designedly left unsettled. One of 
the most prolonged of tiie ])arty struggles AvJiieh 
agitated the council aro.se at the earliest stage of 
its proceedings out of a discussion on the Taws 
regarding episcopal residence. The J^panish 
bishops, who formed a strong miiiorily, and who 
Avere at times supported by tlie Frenrh. Avere eager 
to strengthen the fiutliority of bishops, and ^\i^^hcMl 
the council to define that ej)iseo])aI j\nisdi<!tion 
Avas derived immediately from (dirist and not 
through the pope. The Italians, support e<l by tlie 
legates in the interests of }»apal eontialisation, 
Avere Opposed to any sneli delinitiozi. 1 1 u as not 
till towanls the close of the couneil in 1 that 
a decree, so worded as to leave (Ite point in 
ambiguity, was accepted as satisfaclorv. Meaii- 
Avliile the legates, seeing the emperor hy 

the action of the coun(!il, .and lus powor inu<*h 
increased hy tlie recent course of ]K»litical adairs, 
had become anxious to transfer tln'.coumdl to a spot 
less open to iiis influence. An e}»id(‘mic at Trent 
afforded a suflicient pretext for nmioving in ^landi 
1547 to Ilologna. Certain bisboirs in (be imperial 
interest remained at Trent, and for a lime there 
Avas risk of a schism. The falhers at Dologna, 
hoAvever, abstained from jiuldisbing any <lecrees ; 
and the few sessions there held related only to 
successive prorog.ations until in September IM? the 
council Avas suspeude<l sine die. 

In February 1550 Julius HI. succeeded to the 
papacy, and in the following year, May 1551, re- 
opened the eleventh ses.sioii of the (’ouncil at Trent 
under the presidency of Canlinal (he.-^cenzio. It 
now sat for about twelve niontljs, but in April 
1552 the military suecosses of Maurice of Saxony 
led to another suspension. Meanwhile, in this 
second period of the council, the fathers had pro- 
ceeded with the doctrine of the sacraments, and 
transubstaiitiation was defined. Certain J’rotes- 
tants now desired to be he.ard, and a safe conduct 
Avas accorded to tlieir <lcputies, who were received 
in a general congregation ; hut their demands were 
considered impracticable, and tlie negotiations came 
to nothing. 

Many years now passed, Avith little thought or 
opportunity of reiieAving the council. Me.anwhile, 
the Emperor Charles V. had abdicated. Julius \vi\h 
succeeded by Cardinal Cerviiii, Marcellas II., and 
he in turn by the stern reformer Paul IV. ( 155^ 
69 h Avlio occupied himself mainly with the organi- 
sation and extension of the Im^uisition. To Pius 
IV. (1560-66) belongs the credit of renewing the 
council, and, by his energy ami tact, bringing it to 
a successful conclusion. This third period, in 
many respects the "most important, begins Avith the 
seventeenth session, held in May 1562. Disciplin- 
ary decrees were passed regarding episcopal duties, 
the religious orders, the education of the priest- 
hood, and the censorship of books. Clanueatine 
marriages Avere by a new laAV made invalid. The 
odious office of questors of alms Avas abolished. 
Doctrinal decrees were issued on tlie mass, purga- 
tory, the veneration due to saints, and the doctiine 
of indulgences. 

During these last sessions (seventeenth to 
twenty -fifth) there were present at one time or 


another, besides ambassadoi*s and theologians, 
270 pitilates, of Avhoiu 187 Avero Italians^ 31 
Spaniards, and 26 Frenchmen. The decrees of 
the entire council were coniirmed, January 26 , 
1564, by Pius IV., who in the same year pub- 
lished the Profession of the Tiidontine Failb, a 
brief summary of doctrine.s, generally known as 
the (heed of Pius IV. (see Vol. HI. p. 555). 

Several imptu tant M orks, rocommended or initi- 
ated hy the couruil, hut A^■hicll the fatliers could 
not effectually carry out, were handed over to the 
nope for completion. 'I'hus, the revision of the 
Vulgate, ordered at 'rrent iji 15-16, was tinally com- 
nleled under C/Ieinent VI fl. in 1592. Jhus V. 
lOiHided the (huigregatiou of the Index to carry 
out the work aitcin})te(l but left unfinished by the 
council. Tim same pnpe also undertook tlie re- 
vision of the P»reviaiy, and in 1566 tmblished the 
( "tittikl.Hin o/ih(' Council of'J'rcnt (see Voi. III. p. 3). 

Tiie firyt i]iipor<niifc iobtory of the council was written 
ill a very hofsiile spirit ])y a Servitcf friar of Venice, Paul 
^iarpi tq.v. !, whose book was } nblished in Italian under a 
name at J,oiidon in 1619, and afterwards trans- 
laird into by brent in 1616. The Jesuit, Cardinal 

i\dla\ iciiii, ^^ho had acct s.-s to N'ntiean archives, wrote a 
refutation of Sarpi in hi.s I.^ioria dd (*oncifto (2 voLs. 
fob, ibrniji, Lt.‘ IMat, in his Jl/omnnenta Concilii 

( Ixmvaiii, 17-^1 ), printed a lar^^e colhetioii of documents; 
to whicli lml^t bo addevl the Acta Gatnina, printed by 
'^I’heiiicr { bS74 ) from iho diary of Ma.^isarelli, tin* secretary 
of the conneil, arid tlm Snnunlunf/ n>/i Urkanden of 
Dnllingi'i* { 1.S76). Th»’ bo.-.t gc'neral hisl(ny in Kiiglish is 
that of the Itev. T. A. buck ley \J.ond. 1S52), who has 
abo transluti <1 the mui />/cr<'r.v ( 1S5I ) and the 

Cutcchi.'Oi : with wlinl) should be c<*inparc:d, on the 
Homan Catholic Mde, \^'atel worth’s ( 'umr/ts and iJecreen, 
&c. (lSI8h An interesting account, of tlie debHte.s within 
the council will be found iii iVIeiid ham’s ( 1834 ), 

wliich inchide.s the history of the i^ynod under Pins IV. 
by Pakotto, the protonotary. See also Hanke's HiHorff 
of the Philipp-on, Xft Coutre-ICct,! nt.on HeWjieuse 

<tfi JCVI*' St' dr (J{^4); and I>ejoh, Z>r Plnjluniec du 
Conrile de 7\ ( nte attr ht Litdvittnrc^ et c. ( 18.84 J. And see 
KoM.AN C.VTHoIJC Cm lie'll, J’H.WsUB.^TANirATION. 

Trent Affair. In (ictober ISdl Captain 
Cliarlt.'s Wilkes, C.S.N., intmi'eptod at sea the 
Ihilbsli mail sti'amor Wenf, bound from Havana 
to 8t Tliomas, ami took off’ two Confederate coni- 
missioner.s accredited to France, senators Mason 
and iSlidell, who were among her [lassengerR. They 
Mere taken to Poston, ami iini»i i.-,oned in Fort 
Warren, but M ere released on January 1, 1862, on 
the demand of tJie Jlritish government, and suffered 
to proceed to Europe. T’he affair created intense 
cxeitement at tlie time, but Secretary SeMard 
accojited Britain's demand as an adoption of the 
American doctrine Mdiich denied the ‘ right of 
search,’ and on that ground replied that the 
prisoners M'ould he ‘cheerfully given up.* 

Treiite-un* See Uougk et Noir. 

TrcutOlly the ca]>ital of Nom' Jei*soy, is on the 
DelaM'are Kiver, at the head of tide- water and of 
steam-navigation, 57 miles by rail from Ncm’ York 
and 34 from Phila<lelphia. It is a liandsome city, 
divided into Trenton and South Trenton by Assan- 
pink Creek, and M’ith Mude, straight streets, in the 
residence portions delightfully shaded. The public 
buildings include a commodious state-house, federal 
buildings, a county court-house, city hall, and state 
lunatic asylum, arsenal, penitentiary, reform school, 
and normal school. The Delaware, M’liich is crossed 
by two fine bridges, is largely utilised for Avater- 
jx>M’er. The industry chiefly identified Avith Ti*en- 
ton is the production of crockery ^d pottery, of 
which it is the principal centre in the United 
States ; but there are other manufactures of scarcely 
less importance, including iron, steel, and zinc, 

1 * n 1- t* OA 


rubber 

1776, 


)er goods, fire-bricks, &c. On Deceml^er 26, 
i, 'Vvashington here surprised 1500 Hessians, 
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and captured nearly 1000, after cro-ssing the^ Dela- 
ware during the night, amid blocks of floating ice 
and in the face of a fierce snow-storm. Pop. ( 1880) 
29,910; (1900) 73,307. 

Trenton Falls, a village of New York, on 
West Canada Creek, 17 miles by rail NW. of 
Utica, celebmted for its beautiful cascades (five, 
within a deep, narrow limestone ravine), with an 
aggregate fall of pearly 400 feet in 2 miles. 
Trepan. See Trephine. 

Trepang[« the Malay name for species of Holo- 
thuria, principally i/. edulis and H, nigra^ much 
esteemed in China as a food delicacv. It passes 
also under the name of ‘ bdche de mer,^ or sea-slug. 
The ordinary kind resembles a prickly cucumber; 
but they vary in colour when dried, being black, 
white, or red. There are no less than thirty- three 
different varieties enumerated by Chinese traders. 
It is gutted, boiled, split open, and smoke-dried. 
The average size is about 8 inches long, but some 
are found 2 feet in length. In the commercial form 
it is very hard and rigid, but when boiled down into 
a kind of gelatinous soup it^ is much esteemed. 
The fishing is carric<l on extensively on the northern 
coast of Australia, in India, Fiji, Tahiti, Macassar, 
Sumatra, and New Caledonia. Although there are 
so many varieties, only about five kinds have any 
great commercial value — viz. brown, large and 
small black, red,^nd ivhite : these rank in import- 
ance in the order given. The average annual 
imports into China <^f trepang of late years are 
some 50,000 cwt., valued at about £250,000. It 
is only in China (where it is valued as an aphro- 
disiac) that this marine food-substance is appre- 
ciated ; some is shippe<l annually from India to 
Hong-kong, and a little also from Japan. 

Trephine. The instrument in its original form 
was like a carpenter’s brace, and was called a 
trepan^ from Gr. trupao^ allied to Lat. tereo, ‘I 
bore.* The operation of tret>hining consists in the 
perforation of a bone, 
usually the skull, by 
means of a trephine, 
which is a small cylindri- 
cal or circular saw, with 
a centre-pin on which 
it works. It is practised 
on the skull in coses 
of fracture, chiefly wlien 
symptoms of compression 
or irritation of the brain 
are produced by depressed 

E ortions of bone, or by 
semorrhage beneath the 
skull ; as a necessary pre- 
liminary to all operations 
on the brain— e.g. the 
evacuation of abscesses; 
for the removal of the 
Trephine. focusof irritation in certain 

cases of epilepsy, &c., par- 
ticularly where the disease has followed injury to 
the head; and even in rare cases for the removal 
of tuinoura Trephining was known and practised 
in prehistoric times; some sixty skulls of the 
Stone Age that had been thus practised on are 
to be found in French arclueological museums. 
Comparatively recently it was used almost as a 
routine treatment in severe head injuries ; but it 
is now restricted to a very small proportion of such 
cases. Tiie advance of knowleclge of localisation 
of function in the brain, and the introduction of 
antiseptic methods in surgery have, however, ex- 
tended its scope in other directions. It has recently 
been applied to the treatment of certain forms of 
idio<^ and insanity, and in some cases with 
apparent benefit^ at any rate for a time. 


TrespasSf in Law, is a physical interference 
with the pemon or property ot another. However 
innocent the act, if it be voluntary, a legal wrong 
is done. Thus, if pui-sued by a wild beast you 
deliberately take refuge in another man’s house, 
you commit a trespass ; but if you rush there in 
mere blind fear, you do not. Again, if you drive 
in so careless a manner as to hurt any one, though 
unintentionally, this is a trespass. If animals or, 
indeed, any chattels are on a man’s land doing 
damage, they may be seized and impounded till 
compensation be made. This leniecfy is called 
distress damage feasant. It is similar to distress 
at common la>v — e.g. there is no |>ower of sale. If 
a dog worry cattle or sheep, the owner is liable 
since 1863. Formerly it was necessary to prove 
scienter — i.e. knowledge by the master of the 
animal’s vicious disposition. Scienter must still 
be proved in other cases, and generally when 
animals, not savage by nature, cio hurt — a legal 
doctiine ouaintly parodied in the vulgar saying, 
that the dog is entitled to his fii*st bite. Even in 
complete absence of real injury an action for tres- 
pass will lie, for, says Lord Denman, those rights 
are an extension of that protection which the law 
throws round the pei-son. A verdict of *a farthing 
damages is, however, the frequent and appropriate 
compensation for injury without damage (injuria 
sine damno ). 

As will be seen, there are various kinds of tres- 
pass : ( 1 ) trespass to goods, which consists in 
damaging tliem physically, as asportation — i.e. 
carrying them away; (2) trespass to the person, 
which is either battery, assault, or false imprison- 
ment. Biittery is an active attack on any one. 
Assault (q.v.) is an attempted battery; both arc 
criminal offences as well as civil wrongs. False 
imprisonment is usually classed among the latter. 
It consists in depriving a man of his liberty with- 
out lawful exc!i8o. Compelling any one to submit 
by the exhibition of superior force, though no 
actual violence be used, is a wrong of this nature. 
If a constable intervene, the question is, did he do 
so of his own initiative, or at the prompting of a 
third party ? In tlie second case only, even if the 
arrest l>e illegal, can the third party be held liable 
for the false impi isonment. Trespass to the pei-son 
may be justified on the ground that a man was act- 
ing in self-defence, that it was necessary to stop a 
breach of the peace, to apprehend a felon, or to assist 
police-officers in the execution of their duty, and 
that the person arrested was dangerous to himself 
and others. Various acts give power to arrest 
those found committing certain specified mis- 
demeanours. 

As regards trespass to land, since a plaintiff 
must succeed by the strength of his own, not by 
the weakness of his advei-sary’s case, bare posses- 
sion is a good title as against a wrong-doer ; so the 
occupier may turn out an iiitiiider, using, upon his 
refusal to depart peaceably, as much force as is 
necessary. If the possessor be forcibly turned out, 
be may forcibly re-enter, even though outer doors 
be broken open to effect the purpose. But this must 
be done immediately, otherwise the owner, though 
entitled to possession, will, if. he use violence, 
r^der himself ciiminally liable under the statutes 
of Forcible Entry. In making a distraint for rent, 
or in levying an execution, but not in execut- 
ing cnminal legal process, it is a trespass to break 
open the outer door. Although the general mle is 
that any entry on another’s land is a trespass, yet ' 
in certain cases of necessity an entry is excuse — 
e.g. to abate a nuisance, or to prevent the spread of 
fire. A customary right of recreation or right of 
way will excuse what would otherwise be a tres- 
pass; Out glass or spikes on a wall are allowable 
as a defence against intraders ; but not man-traps 
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or spring-^ns (exc^t inside a dwelling-house )» at 
least since 1827. Even before that a trespasser 
could recover for damages so done to him, unless 
he had notice of the existence of the engines in 
question. The mere act of trespassing on another’s 
land is not a criminal olTence, but by statute it is 
when in pursuit of game, on railways, on places 
where explosives are stored or animals alHiotcd 
with contagious disease are confimHb llcsidcs the 
remedies for trespass —viz. forcible expulsion and 
an action for damages an injunction may be 
granted, even for a bare trespass, since the Jiulica- 
ture Act of 187.3. Tlie law of the United States is 
based on the English law. 

The term trespass, in Soots law, is borrowed 
from that of England. It is restricted to tresjKiss 
to land. The Jaw on the subject is generally the 
same as in the rest of the United King<lom. The 
Trespass Act, ISOo, provides a siimmavy form of 
punisliment for those who cafuj) upon open laud, 
or lodge in premises or enclosures without leave. 
Against mere trespassers an iMt«u'di<‘t may be 
obtained. See Right of Wav, I'oagihxg, (iAMH 
LAWS, 

Trevelyan, Sm ChiARLKs, was borii on 2d 
April 1807, the fourth son of the Arclab^avoii • ♦ 
Taunton, an<l was educalcil at the < ’harterijoUM*, 
and Haileyhury Uollcgo. lie entered the Ea'^^ 
India (.’ompany’s service, and hecanie assi-^fant- 
secretary to the Treasury (1840 50), govornor .jf 
Madnis (IS.VJ-OO, being recalled tor bis prote-^t 
against new taxes inoposf'd ), and hnlian iinam*o 
minister (ISG'i-tio). He was oreat(*d a K.(' J>. in 
1848, and a baronet in 1874; pnblishe<l several 
W'orks on educational and ]diilaiithro|de snbjeets; 
and died on lOtli June 1 886. — His son, the Itight 
Hon. Sir GKOiKit: Oito TinovFLVAN, by bi^ lirst 
Avife, Ifannab, Lord Macaulay’s sister, Wius born at 
Rotldey Temple, Leicest<*r.shire, on 20lli July IS.3S. 
He passed from Harrow to 4'riiiily Uollego, (Cam- 
bridge, and graduated as second classic ( 1861 ). In 
1865 he Avas returned for Tynemouth in the Li)>eral 
interest, in 1868 for the Horder Ibirghs, and he 
became a Lord of the Admiralty (1868 -70), i>arlia- 
nicritary secretary to the Hoard of Admiralty ( 1880- 
82), Chief-secretary for Ivelaml, as T^ord Fre<leri<*k 
Cavendish’s successor, ami a member of (be Privy- 
council ( 1882-84), cdiaiieidlor of the duchy of Lan- 
c.aster, Avith a seat in the (Cabinet (1884 85), and 
Secretary for Scotland (1886). Defeated in the 
Horders at the general election ( 1886) as a Unionist, 
in August 1887 lie regained admission to parliament 
for Hiidgeton (Glasgow) as a Gladstonian, Avas re- 
elected in 1892, was Secretary for Scotland (1892-95), 
and wius re-elected in 1895, biit retired from public life 
in February 1 897. K.C. H. and D.C.L., be is an llior of 
Horace at the University of Athens (1861) and The 
Ladies in Parliament (1869), two brilliant Aristo- 
pbanic skits ; Letters of a Competition Wallah 
(1864); Crtw/iporc ( 1865) ; the admirable Life and 
Letters of Lord' Macaulay (2 Amis. 1876); the 
Early History of Charles James Fox (1880) ; and 
The American Kevolution (Part L 1899). 

Treves (Ger. Trier)^ a city of Rbenisb Prussia, 
lies on the right bank of the Moselle, in a valley 
between low vine-covered hills, 69 miles by rail 
SW. of Coblenz. The river is cro.s§ed here 


imperial palace) ; and a basilica built of Roman 
brick by Constantine for a court of justice, but 
<lemolisiied in great measure to make room lor an 
electoral palace in 1614. This, hoAvever, was 
removed, ami the basilica fitted up for a Pro- 
testant church in 1856. Heyomi the Avails are the 
mins of an amphitheatre that could seat *30,000 
sjioctalors ; and 6 miles oil’ is the ‘Igelsfinle* or 
‘ Hcidentlnirm,’ a monumental column, 71 feet 
higli, sculptured with bas-relief.s of the 2d century. 
The catliedj .'il of SS. Pettu' and Helena is an inter- 
esting structure of varimis luniijuity, but ohiefiy 
in the early Gormaji Romancsjjm^ sty !«i of the 11th 
century. 33 1 <* most famous of its relics is the seam- 
less or * Holy Uofit, wiiicb consists of ‘connected 
fragmentary ]>arlicles ai material/ Sai«l to have 
been loouglit to 7‘rcves by the Em])rcss Helena, 
it is lirst refern'd to in 1106 by an .'inonyinous 
monk, ami was n»»l a source r>f icvcjiut‘ till 1512. 
It was \'isitcd by iicarly tAvo million ]»ilgiims in 
ISO], the liisi tirtic of exln'hitiou since 1844. A 
‘Holy (‘oat’ is nUo shown at Argonteuil and in 
nin<‘tceu o!!i(‘r places, (’’onncoled with (lu? cathe- 
ilral hy a cloister is the heaulifiil fJebfrauenkirche 
(1*248): aTid there is a lilcary of over l(K),(MK> 
volumes and imuiy MSS., among thein the * C’odex 
Annuls 'of ilie (h*.''pcls, )>M‘scnlcil to the abbey of 
St Ma\iniin ]»y ( 'hfirlcmagne's sistiT, Ada. A 
uiii\cisity, foiindctl in 1472, was .suppressed in 
1768. Tile iiidnstnes comprise maiiufact iires* of 
woollens, cottons, and linens besi<,h_‘s a brisk trade 
in Corn, timber, and Moselh? wine. P<*p, (1871) 
21 , 4 12 ; ( I SO I I ,3t;, 1 (12 : ( 1 OtHJ ) 4:i5n(;. 

33-cves, \vhii*h claims to be 1.300 year.s older (b.an 
Rome, <lerives its naim* from the 7We/r/, a (iallic 
or, more jnohahly, a Helgic peo]>le, Avho in (Vsar’.s 
time inhabited a large tlisirici la-twecn the Meuse 
and iIkj lihiiio. Their cajnlal, Aiiyusia Ttr^ 
rirnrnmy .seimis to have become a Roman colony 
in the reign of Angnstns, and- ultimately was the 
hea<h|narters of the Homan commanders on the 
Hhine, and .a frerpient residence of the empcror.s, 
espcciallv ( 'onstanline. Sacked by Attila in 451, 
it pas.seil to the Franks in 46.3, to liorrainc in 843, 
to Germany in iS70, and bm k lo f.orraine in 895, 
and was iimilly united to (b rmany hy the Emjieror 
lieiiry L The Archhislmp of Treves was, as chan- 
cellor of Hnrgumly, one of the Electors of the 
Empire, a riglit which originated in tlie 12tli or 
1.3tb century, and Avbich continued till the French 
Revolution. I’lie last elector removed to Coblenz 
in 178C; and Troves was the ca]>ital of the French 
department of Sane from 1794 till 1814, since 
Avhich time it lias belonged to Ihnssia. 

See German Avorks by Haupt (1822), l.conardy (1871), 
AVilmowski (1874-76), Hettner (1880), Steinbach (1883), 
and Beissel ( 1888) ; also Freemai/s Ifislorirafond Archi- 
tectural Sketches (1S7)>), and Clarke’s Pilyrimaye lo the 
Holy Coat of 2VtVca ( 1892 ). 

Trevlraniis, Oottfrikd Rkinhold (1776- 
18,37), and bis brother, Ludolf (.'hrlstian (1779- 
1864), two names eminent in the history of biology. 
See Evolution, p. 481, and Biology, p. 156. 

Treviso, the capital of an Italian province, on 
the Sile, 17 miles N. of Venice by rail. It baa a 
Duomo dating from the 15th century, Avith pictures 
by Titian and Pordenone, the older Gothic church 
of San Nicolo, a public library (30,(X)0 vols.), and a 
fine theatre. Pop. ( 1901 ) 34,000. 


body of Roman remains far more numerous and 
varied, if not individually more striking, than any 
other place north of the Alps can shoAV.* These 
include the ‘Porta Nigra,* 118 feet long, and 95 
high, one probably of the five gates by which 
Ti^ves Avos entered in Constantine’s time ; the so- 
called Hohian baths (more probably part of an 


Trcvilliickt Richard (1771-1833), one of the 
pioneers of railway travelling. See Railways, p. 
654, and the Life by Francis Trevithick ( 1872). 

Trevor^ Sir John, bom in 1633, in the parlia- 
ment Avhich met on 19th May 1685 Avas elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons. ‘ Trevor,’ says 
Macaulay, ‘ liad been bred half a pettifogger and lialf 
a gambler, liad brought to political life sentiments 
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beds betokens more open water. Tu France isolated 
areas of Trias occur, some of which approximate 
in appearanco to tiiosc of England, while others 
resemole those of Gcrniaiiy. In Spain and Portugal 


resemble those of Gcrniaiiy. In Spain and Portugal 
botli the German and Alpine types are repre- 
sented. 

In North America the Trias is w^ell developed, 
as in Nova Scotia, I’rince Edward Island, the 
Connecticut valley ; the west si*lo of the Hudson 
lliver, and south-west througli Pennsvlvania into 
VirMia; North Carolina. Strata believed to be 
of tlie same age cover wide areas in the western 
territories, extending from tlio castt^m l)orders 
of the Kooky Mountains into Alaska, Krilish 
Columbia, and California. Krick-red sandstom's 
and marls are a prominent feature in all tbf>.-*e 
areas. Like the similar roc.ks of Europe tliey con- 
tain few fossils, but animal tracks and foolpiial.s 
are of frequent owurmice. On the wliole tl*e 
American strata above referred to leMianble tlie 
English ty|>e of the Trias. I)ut on the Purine ; 
slope, in Northern California and Mexiro, the j 
strata yield a plentiful marine fauna, aful rrsnnble ; 
the type of the Alpine Trias. Ihx^ks of Triassic j 
age have been rticognised in Soitzbergen, in thr 
liimalavas, and again in South Africa, in New 
South Wales, Victoria, and (.^)uer.nsland, where 
the aeries contains coal scams. 

of the Periotf . — Thci ]n(»donii]iant plants 
w^ere c.’^cads ( PUmijdiyllinu, Zamites, *Ivr. ), horse- 
tails (Equiseta), foms, and cofiitcis, r.s]H‘ciaIly the 
cypress-like V^oltzia. in the led bcd.s of the Trias 
few fossils occur, our knowledge of the life of the 

S eriod (more csnecially the invei lebraio life) being 
orive<l from the Hha'tio, the Muschclkaik, and 
the marine strata of (he Alpine 'fiias. J^'orainiu- 
ifera, sponges, star-coials, and etdiinodenns were 
tolerably niinieioiis. One of the most beautiful 
fossils is the lily eneviuiLe {Encrinus lUtiformis) ol 
tile Muschclkaik. Anongst LaiueHibrancbs Myo- 

? ihoria, Avicuia, P(»cton, Cardium were common 
orms. A number oC Pahcoztac geneva of (iasicio- 
poda (Loxoncma, Murchlsouia, S:c.) ai>poar, com- 
mingled with newer forms. Tlvo same is the Cii^e 
with the (hqdialopods, such old genera aHOriUo- 
ceras, Cyrtoeeras, and Goniatites occurring along 
with Coralites and otbor sp(x*icj!i of the grciit lrib<* 
of Aminonites. Idiis remarkable ussociation of 
Paheozoic and Mesozoi<! genera is imist notable in 
the Alpine Trias. In the same strata occur the 
earliest traces of dibvanchiate copbalopods, re- 
pre.sented by the internal l>ono or shell (Ilelemnitos). 
The Triassic fishes are ganoid.s and placoids - the 
latter represented by spines and palate teeth (Cera- 
todus). Labyrintholonts aboundeil, and are known 
chiedy through their footprints, which are often 
plentiful in tlie red beds of the Trios. Some of 
these creatures attaine<l a large size — the skull 
of one measuring over 3 feet in 

lenfjth by 2 feet in breadth. Lizard-like reptih^ 
(Telerpeton, Ilyperodapedon ) were numerous, while 
crocodiles ( Stagonolepis ) made their firet appear- 
ance., The same is the casovith the extinct group 
of Dinosaui-s — teiTestrial reptiles, some of w^bicti 
could walk on their hind -met, >vbich were often 
only three- toed -their fmnt feet being four-toed. 
The footprints of these Dinosaura are very numer- 
ous in some sandstones, and the three-tooa impres- 
sions were at first supposed to be those of bmls. 
They vary^ in size, the largest being nearly 2 feet 
long. Swimming reptiles (Notliosaurus ) have also 
been recorded frem the Trias. Another remarkable 
Tg;ioup of reptiles were represented by Dicynodon, 
which liad a horny beak and carried two large tusk- 
like teeth in the npper jaw. The Trias is farther 
remarkable for having yielded the earliest relics of 
mammalia. They seem to liave been small mar- 
supials {Mic^estes, l>romatherium ), witli some 


affinities to the little Banded Ant-eater of Aus- 
tralia. 

Physical (7owr7/fj!'on.v.— The Britisb Triassic strata 
afibnl evidence of having, f<n* the most part, been 
deposited in a groat inland sea or salt fake, from 
the waters of wJjich wxliuin cldoridfe (roek-saltlt 
gjqisum, and other choniioally-fornml materials 
were proeipilviif ed. Tbi?* ijilarnl soa covered a large 
]>.‘irt of England, and ex( ended north into southern 
Scotland and across w.bat Ls now the aix^a of the 
Irish Sea into (he rioith-eaML of Indand. It is 
possible also that the same sea stretched into 
iioithorn Fran<*c. Another but smaller lake is 
j indicated by the red sandstones of Elgin. The 
hinds Hiirroimding these hikes \v<*n* clotbcd with 
I e^presK-likc oM^rgroens, and their shores Merc 
; liaunttjd by labyi intbo«iont« and various reptiles. 

I The briny waters wrre unfavmuable to life,, a)id 
I Ave have coii.^eque.nt ly few tint'cs of any aijuatic 
! fauna, secn>s (o have eonsistt'd diietly of 

small phyllopods (Esfheria) and (Islies. Eventu- 
ally ll.'c liu'tisfrino are.is became largely silted up, 
and then su)».->id»‘nce of (in' land ti>ok place, so that 
tliM oe< upi«‘d sofne of (be shallow depressions. 
In the-!' juarine (iTnis tli<‘ Kba‘U<* bed« \vere 
ile]M)-il(’d. 

On I be rootiremt din ing a large part of tlic 
Triassic ]ienoil nu inlautl -» a extended w'esLwardft 
fiom the Tliin ingf'rv'aM aeross I hi* \'osgf's country 
into T’raiuc, ami .-•treteluxl nmtli wards from the 
cojiIjih'S of Swii/ejland o\(*i' n bal- are now the low 
grounds of Holland and North (lermany. In this 
uncimit sea tlie Harz Monmains formed an islainl. 
Ill llie, enili(‘r slagi s of (jj^ iMuiod the conditions 
ve,-.em}»b.*d tbo><e (!);it (>b(;n’Med ill Hritain, but the 
thick ISIn.M'bellva.lk wiiii its numerous marine fornis 
.seems to indie.iUe an inllnx of water horn t}ie open 
sea. Afterwards, bowevei. this eonneetion was 
closed, ami tlie salisequent accumulations point to j 
inoieasing sidiniiy, during wliieh ebemicai forma- 
tions (gypSUllI, rock-salt, oic.) took [dace, while tlie j 
marine fauna disap\»eared. Towards the close of 
the periml, after the great inland lake had l>een 
largely .silted up, a partial intlux of tbe sea intro- 
duced ii fauna comparable to that of tbe English 
Kinetic. It semns highly ])rohahle that the lands 
suiToniiding the inland lakes of centnri and riorth- 
wi'stern Knn)j>e were more or le>s tiry and .sandy 
regions, like the great wastes of central Asia. 
Many of the sandc>tones in the Hunter series of 
England are made up of grains so completely worn 
and rounded that tli05’’ exactly recall the appear- 
ance pre.seuted by the w ind-blown s.ands of desert 
regions. Some geologists therefore infer that in 
the earlier stages of the Triassic ix-iioil large tracts 
of Britain 'were sandy deserts l>efore the iiilaiul sea 
attained its greatest development. 

Tlie Alpine Trias, w liich is mostly marine, shows 
that, while continental and lacustrine conditioiis 
obtained in central and north ->ves tern Europe, an 
open sea existed to^svards the south — a Mediter- 
ranean of much greater extent than the present. 
From the fact that Triassic rocks w itli character- 
istic fossils occur w'ithiii the Arctic regions, it 
may be inferred that the climate of the period was 
generally genial or warm. 

Tribe. an aggregate of stocks — a stock being 
an aggregaliC of persons considered to be kindred 
— or an abrogate of faniilie.s, ioniiing a community 
usually under the governincut of a chief. The 
chief is possessed of despotic power over the 
members of the tribe, whicti is one of the earliest 
forms of the community among all the races of 
men. The discussion of the origin of tribes will be 
found in Hie article Family ; see also Marbiagk, 
Clan^ and Uie articles on peoples, such as the 
American Indians, whose organisation is tribal (cL 
lAOi^UOlS). 
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Tribontanus» a very eminent Roman jurist of 
the 6th century, of Macedonian parentage, but 
bom in Paphlagonia. He held under the l^peror 
I Justinian the oHices of qu(estor, master of the 
imperial household, and consul. But he is famous 
chielly through his laboui-s in connection with the 
Code (q.v.) of Justinian (q.v.) and the Pandects. 
Tribonianus died in *545. 

Tribune. See Rome, Vol. VIIT. p. 787. 
Trichiasis. See Eye, Vol. IV. p. 516. 
Trichina ( THclmia spiralis ), a minute parasitic 
Nematode, occurring in man, pig, rat, ancl also in 
hedgehog, fox, marten, dog, cat, rabbit, ox, and 
hoi*se. Tlie sexual forms are 
found in the intestine — the 
female nearly of an inch in 
length, the male about half as 
long. After impregnation the 
female brings fortli numerous 
embryos viviparously, sixty to 
eighty at a time, and altogether 
about 1500, which bore through 
the wall of the intestine into 
the body-cavity or blood-vessels, 
and work their way, especially 
through connective tissue, to 
the muscle fibres, within which 
They grow, coil themselves 
Trichina lying coiled spilally, and become encysted 
un in muscle (mas- with a sheath at first mem- 
nified). branous and afterwards cal- 

careous. In these cysts, which 
may be sometimes present in millions, the young 
Trichina? remain passive unless the flesh of their 
host bo eaten by another— as by a pig eating 
a rat, and a man eating the pig. In the ali- 
mentary canal of the now host the capsule is i 
dissolved, the embryos are set free, and rapidly 
developing become reproductive and migratory. 
The migrations of the young forms from the food 
canal to other parts of the body of the host produce 
disorders which are often fatal. 

Tkichinfasis, or Trichinosis, is the name of 
the diseased condition which is induced by the 
ingestioq of food containing Trichina spiralis in 
large quantity. It was first recognised as a dis- 
tinct disease by Zenker in 1860 ; since that time 
a few cases have been met with in England, 
many in the United States, hut most in Ger- 
many (largely on account of the common custom 
of eating smoked ham and uncooked), where 
epidemics have been not infrequent. For about 
a week the syniptorns are those merely of the 
feverish stale ; but about that time the mu.scles 
be^in to be painful and tender to the touch, 
and are found to be hard and swollen. Move- 
ments of the affected muscles are painful or even 
impossible; so that the limbs and jaws niay be 
fixed, and the breathing may become hurried and 
shallow. In severe cases diarrhoea often occurs. 
When death takes place it is usually in the fourth 
or fifth week, either from exhaustion, intestinal 
irritation, or pneumonia. In some epidemics one- 
fourth or one-fifth of the cases are said to have 
proved fatal. Convalescence is usually very slow ; 
three or four months may elapse before the health 
is restored. No means is known of destroying the 
arasites when they have reached the muscles; 
ut when the disease is suspected castor-oil or 
I calomel should be administered to expel as many 
of the embryos as possible from the intestines. 

I Glycerine is said to m fatal to them, and to have 
been administered with benefit. But even infected 
meat is rendered innocuous by thorough cooking. 

Trlchlnopollf the capital of a district in 
Madras Presidency, with an area of 3561 sq. m., on 
the right bank of the Kaveri, 56 miles from the sea. 


I At least seventeen villages and hamlets are included 
in the municipal limits. The fort, which includes 
the old town, is dominated by a mass of gneiss 273 
feet above the level of the street. There are two 
temples upon it. The walls of the fort, which are 
now demolished, had a circuit of two miles, and 
this area is inliabited by a dense population. The 
moat has been laid out as a boulevard, and the 
Nawab’s palace, which Avas restored in 1873. has 
been utilised for courts and oflices. Beyona the 
Avails is 8t John's Church, containing the tomb of 
Bishop Ileber, who Avas buried here in 1826. The 
troops are stationed mile south of the fort. 
There are a market (1868), military hospitals, 
municipal hospitals, and an observatory. Cheroots 
are manufactured in large quantity, chiefly from 
excellent tobacco groAvn at Dindigal. Manufac- 
tures of hardAvaro and jcAvelloiy, especially gold 
chains, are extensively carried on. A raihvay to 
Madras aa^os opened in 1875, Avhile there is connec- 
I tion south to Madura. It has tAvo raihvay stations. 
It is the residence of a Homan Catholic bishop, 
Avith a Catholic college affiliated Avith Madras 
University ; and the liUtherans, Wesloyans, and 
the Society for the Pi opagation of the Gospel haA’e 
missions. Pop. (1881) 84,450; (1901) 104,721. 

Tricolor. See Flag, Vol. IV. p. 664. 

TricOlipiSy Spiridion, a modern Greek states- 
man and Avriter, Avas born at Missolonghi, 20th 
April 1788. He served as private secretary to 
Lord Guilford in the Ionian Isles, but took his 
place amongst the patriots on the outbreak of 
the Avar of independence. From 1821, except 
during the presidency of Capo d'Istria, ho Avaa 
continually employed in administrative and diplo- 
matic ])iisiness, Avas thrice sent to London as 
envoy-extraordinary, Avas minister of foreign affairs 
and of public instruction (1843), vice-president of 
the senate (1844-49), and envoy -extraordinary to 
Paris (1850). He died February 24, 1873. His 
I speeches Avere collected at Paris (1836). Notable 
I also are his poem on the Klcphts ( 1821 ) and his 
I History of the Greek lievolution (1853-57). 

Tricuspid. See Heart. 

Tricycle. See Cycling. 

Tridacna. See Clam. 

Tridenty a three-pronged fork used by fisher- 
men, is employe<l as the attribute of Poseidon 
(Neptune), and is frequent on coins of such Greek 
states as had Poseidon for patron deity. The con- 
ventional figure of Britannia bears a trident as the 
symbol of sovereignty over the sea. 

TridymitC, a mineral composed of silica, Avhich 
occurs in various acid igneous rocks in the form of 
thin transparent six-sided plates, several of Avliich 
are usually grouped together. It is very brittle, 
has a hardness of 7, and specific gravity of 2*25 to 
2*33. Tlie mineral occurs in cavities in the 
trachytes of many regions, as in those of the 
Siebengebirge, Mont Dorc, Hungary, Euganean 
Hills, Ireland, Iceland, Mexico, &c. It is also met 
Avith scattered through the ground -mass of trachvtic 
rocks, as at Koseniutz in Silesia, Kaschau in Hun- 
gary, HUttenberg in Carinthia, &c. 

Triennial Acts. See Parliament, p. 776 . 
Trient. See Trent. 

Trier. See Treves. 

Trieste (Slav. Tirst), the most important sea- 
port of Austro- Hungary, and the most considerable 
trading town on the Adi*iatic, stands at the head oi 
the Gulf of Trieste, an arm of the Gulf of Venice, 
370 miles by rail SSW. of Vienna. In 1849 it was 
constituted an imperial free city, and attached and 
belonging to it is a territory 36 sq. m. in extent. 
The city of Trieste, in which the population of the 
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district is almost wholly massed, consists of the 
old town, the new town, or Theresienstadt, and 
two suhurhs, Josefstadt and Franzcnstadt. The 
old town, built on the slope of a steep, hill, crowned 
by a castle (1608-1680), is distinj'uished by its 
narrow streets and black walls. It contains the 
cathedral, a Byzantine edifice built hetAvecn the 
6th and 14th centuries, into the walls of which 
stones Ijeariiiff Konian inscriptions and carving 
have been built, and the tower of wliieh is said to 
rest on the foundation of a temple of Jupiter. 'Flie 
now town, with broad streets built in ro^tihir 
parallelograms and hamlsomc houses, oectipies the 

S lain that fronts the sea. Between th(i.se tw<» 
ivisions runs the. Corsn^ the c!ii(‘f Ihorouglifare. 
The Terffesteo ( 1840), in the new town, is a splemlld 
modern edifice, containing an e.xehangeaml reiuling- 
rooms, and the oflices of the Austrian Lloyd’s (^e*! 
Vol. VI. p. 075). Trieste, wliich from 1710 till l.^t 
July 1891 was a free i^ort, lia.s a very fine m‘w 
harbour (1808-8.3). In 1890 ther<i ent<urMl TsTJ 
vessels of 1,471,404 tons, ami el(‘an*d 786<i of 
1,457,174. The inannfaetnres are very exf 
inclu<Iingshij>lmildiiig, rojw mat ing, ami the inaiiii' 
factiiro of .soap, rosoglio, while h‘ad, leather, 

A great agricultural exhibit iuu was held at 'I’rie-te 
in 1882. “ Pop. (1810) ‘29,‘M)8 ; (ISSO) I44,slt; 
(|890) 158,344; (1900) 134,143, or, ^\ilh Mihurhan 
villages and garrison, 178, (ISO. 

Trieste, the ancient Tr.rr/rsfi* or T( rffcshim. wa^ 
of imj^rtance under the Uojiians, uiul tii t receiver, 
lilstorical mention 61 n.ry, wlieJi it was overrun ami 
plundered by mdghhonriiig tribes. In 1.38*2 il 
passed finalfy into tin* hands Austria. It 
owes its prosperity chiefly to the Kmperor (. bailee 
VI., who constitu(e<l it a free i>ort, ami to Maria | 
Theresa. Since the year ISJO Tiiest<'- has honn* ' 
the title of the ^ Most Isyval of Towns.' diaries ; 
Lever and Sir Richard Burton were ooii.suls here. | 

Trifoliiim* »See da)\ kij. 

Triforiuilh tJie arcade over the arches of a i 
church between the nave and side aislos. It is ■ 
usually a dark gallery, being tiie wall-space against 
which the lean-to roof of tlio aisle.s re.st». See , 
(JOTJIIO AKOIIITECTU UK. I 

Trifi:lypli« See ENTAur.ATT’UE. 
Trig:ouocarpoii. See C \ w polite.s. 
Trigfonoilielryt originally the branch of geo- 
metry which liad to <lo with tlie measurement of j 
•plane triangles. This gradually resolved itself into j 
the investigation of the relations betwc'on the i 
angles of the triangle, for the simple reason that 
all triangles having the same sets of angles are 
similar, so that if, in addition, one side is given 
.the other two at once follow. It is ea.sy to show 
from the Sixth Book of Euclid that, if we fix the 
values of the angle.s of a triangle, the ratio of the 
sides containing any one of these angles is tlie 
same whatever oe the size of the triangle. This 
i-atio is a definite function of the angles ; and it 
is with the properties of such ratios tliat trigo- 
nometry has now to deal. The fundamental ratios 
are obtained from a right-angled triangle, of which 
one angle is the angle under consideration. It will 
suffice to show what these ratios ai*e and how they 
have received their names. Let POM be the angle 
<^onBidered, PM being drawn per])endicular to OM. 
With centre O describe the two circles PA and 
The appropriate measure of the angle at 
O is the ratio of the subtended arc to the radius 

— i.e, either XP/OP or (see Circle). 

This measure we shall adopt throughout, and shall 
represent it by the symbol $, U QN is drawn 
perpendicular to OM, then the ratio of any pair 
of sides of the triangle OQN is equal to the ratio 
of the con*e8ponding sides of triangle 0PM. All 


the possible ratios which can he formed are the 
so-called trigonometrical or circular functions of 
the angle B, Thus tlie mtio PM/OP or QN/OQ 


is the ,<inie of 0. 
the angle 20; 
than 0, because 
PM being less 
I than (he (diord 
J PA is le.'^s than 
i tl»e arc I* A. 

I Again, rhe 
! ratio PM/OM 

• is the tunffrjit 
I «>f (h MP is, 

I ill fact, the 
' geo met. rie a l 
' langent. drawn 
! from tdie one 
exiremily (d’ 

' the are. M<^> 

; till it meets t ])< 
iiv. For a ,-i 


It is evidently half the chord of 
and iis value is numerically less 



; till it meets t])»‘ laditH tlirongh the other exlrcm- 
ilv. For a sirndiai re.'i-oii the r;<tio OP/OM or 
! is <'alle.'i tie' (ti the angle fri the 

; same way ilie ratios (.>M.()P, <tM, fOl. OI^ PM are 
r'\']M'e< iveiy i)m‘ inniimt, turn’ smuit of tlie 

! angle 01*M. iu«‘!i i- the <'onn»lement of the angle 
j 1*(>M. IIem*e the.!- latio-, legarded as functions 

• fd th a,r<* ealh-d the r .-.///<■. t ^ and 

! of t), fon* any viv'n angle there are, tlien, six 
’ t ligomunet ri‘*a,! tum iiini''. It is obvious liml these 
■ fnnetioii^ are mn’iislly de]>em]en<. lndf*ed, if 
; any one i- given the niiier lA »}■ ean ja mice he (‘al* 
enJa.ted. For iMstam e. the well know fi relation 

• (>M-4- MP“™ t.tp- "Aar- ai once h\ dividing hv 
UP- 

I ( sin. •' - e.,-, r’ . - 1 , 

, or, a-- ii i- u-mally vo itten, 

I .“'ill.- V \ cos,- 0 ^ 1. 

Tlmn, again, the rn.s.r,,nf is the rociprocal of the 
, sinf\ ami the srrimi of the The tffufjt'/tt is 

‘ the ratio of tlie .s///c to th<i ro.snu' : and the catini- 
; tjrHf is the reciprocal of tlie Tlie .sine ami 

cosine are never greater than unity, and the secant 
j ami co.secant all'll evm* les> than nniry. The tan- 
' gent is ]e.-is or greater than unity aeeording as the 
I angle J^UM is less or greater than Jiaif a right 
angle. I 

Suppose OP to rotate counter-clockwise. Then 
as tlie angle AOP increases from zero to a right 
angle the sine eviilenlly grows from zero to unity; 
while at the same time the cosine diminishes from 
unity to zero. Contimung the increase so tliat 
AOP becomes an obtuse angle, we find that tlie 
.sine begins to diminish, and that the co.sine Ix'gins 
to increase numerical h" hut towards the left of O. 

In other wor<l.s, tlie eo.sine Ix'comes negative, and 
continues so until OP has completed three right 
angles. In the same way, a-s AOP passes through 
the value of two right angles and l>eeomes re-entrant, 
the sine becomes negative, being tlienceforward 
inea.sured downwards until OP has made one com- 
plete revolution. After one complete revolution 
both sine and cosine, and also secant and cosecant, 
begin to go through exactly the same cycle of 
changes in inagnitmlo and sign «as at fii-st. They 
are therefore periodic functions (see Period), anil 
their period is 2w or four right angles. The tan- 
gent and cotangent, however, go through their 
cycle of changes in half this period or two right 
angles. All possible iiinnerical values of the func- 
tions are ohtaiueil in the fii*st quadrant. It is 
therefore sufficient in constructing tables of the 
trigonometrical functions to tahmate for angles 
from 0° to 90"* inclusive. For example, the angle 
130® (90® -I* 40®) has the same sine as the angle of 
50® (90® - 40®) ; and its cosine differs only by being 
negative. Of greater practical imixirtanee than 
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the tables of the functions themselves are the tables 
of their logarithms. These are generally tabulated 
for every degree and minute oi angle from 0** to 
90° j and pronortional paits are added by which is 
readily calculated the number corresponding to an 
angle involving seconds of arc. 

The calculation of the functions and their log- 
arithms is a sutficiently laborious task. It is gen- 
erally effected by means of Series (q.v.), although 
the values for certain particular angles can be 
found bv the simplest of arithmetical operations. 
Thus, the cosine of 60° is evidently 4 ; sine 60° is 
therefore iVS; tangent 60° is VS; and so on. 
What might be called the fundamental series for 
the sine and cosine in ienns of the arc are : 


sin. $ - 

COB. ^ = 1 - 


1.2.3 ■^1.2.3;4.3 
1.2 i.2.3.4 


I.2.3.4.5.6.7‘‘' • • • • 
® — + 

1.2..3.4.5.6 ^ • 


If we make all the signs in these two series posi- 
tive we get two other functions of which are 
called the hyperbolic sine and cosine of and are 
written sMi. $ and cosh. 0 respectively. Related to 
these functions there are the hyperbolic tangent, 
cotangent, secant, and cosecant ; and they are con- 
nected by relations similar to, though not (jnite 
identical with, thc^ ordinaiy circular fimctionB. 
We mav see, by adding the series with signs 
all positive, that the sum of the hyperbolic sine 
and cosine is the exponential of 6. I)emoivi*e’s 
theorem gives the corresponding equation for the 
circular sine and cosine (see Demoivre, and 
Quaternions ). The reason for the names circular 
and hyperbolic may be nartially indicated thus ; 
The relation cos.^ 6 -i- sin.^ 0 — 1 may be i)ut in the 
form + y * = which is the equation of a circle 
of radius «, referred to rectangular axes (see Geo- 
metry). The en nation of the rectangular Hyper- 
bola (q.v.) is x- ~ to which there cor- 

responds tlie relation cosh.^ 0 - siiih.*^ 0 = 1. The 
[ hyperbolic sines and cosines are really exponential 
functions, an<l are not i>eriodic. Tliey are of con- 
Btant occurrence both in the higher analysis and in 
mathematical physics. To facilitate tlieir use in 
calculation, tables have recently been constructed. 

Besides the series given above, there are many 
others, some of which are particularly serviceable 
for calculating the values of the functions or tlie 
values of their logarithms. There are also the 
converse series, by which an angle is found in terms 
of one of its circular functions. One of the 
simplest, and at the same time most historically 
famous, of these is Gregory’s series, which expres.ses 
an angle in ascending powers of its tangent. It is 
as follows : 


$ = tan. 0 - J tan.®0 + I tan,®0 - ftan.^0 + . . . . 

Of great importance are the addition formulae 
which express any required function of the sum or 
difference of two given angles in terms of the trigo- 
nometrical functions of these angles. They are 
readily established for the circular functions by 
application of the elementary theorems of ortho- 
gonal projection. Similar formuhe hold for the 
hyperbolic functions. As plane trigonometry lias 
to do chiefly with the solution of plane triangles, 
so spherical trigonometry is devoted to the discus- 
sion of snherical triangles. In navigation, geo- 
desy, and astronomy the formulce of spherical 
trigonometry are in constant use. The ordinary 
text-books on trigonometry do little more than 
present the subject in its practical bearings. An 
Introductoiw study of the general theorems in 
analysis which have sprung out of the develop- 
ment of trigonometry will 1^ found in Chiystal’s 
Algebra (part ii). It is impossible to make any 
progress in the higher inatheiuatios without a 


thorough knowledge of the properties of the trigo- 
nometrical funotions. 

Trikhalf^ a town of Greece, in Thessaly, 40 
miles W. of Larissa, is built on the Blope of a hill, 
manufactures cotton and woollen stuns, and has 
a largo transit trade. The neighbouring plains, 
which are watered by the Salambria (one, Feneu^)^ 
are rich in fruits. Pop. (1896 ) 21,149. Trikhalo, 
the lYikka of Homer, was celebrated for its temple 
of .^Isculajjius. It was ceded to Greece in 1881. 

Trilobita* an order of fossil Crustacea entirely 
confined to tlie Palaeozoic rocks. They make their 
first appearance in the Cambrian, attain a great 
development in the Silurian, occur sparingly in the 
Devonian and the Carboniferous, and disappear 
finally in the Permian system. The dorsal sur- 
face of the body was covered with a calcareous 
shell or crust, which is usu«ally irilobed longitudin- 
ally — i.o. tlie lobes extend from head to tail. 
This trilobed crust consisted of a cephalic shield, a 
variable number of movable Ixidy rings or thoracic 
segments, and a tail or i)ygidinin, coinposeil of a 
number of sogmenta more or less anchylosed. The 
eyes were invariably sessile and conipouiid, consist- 
ing of an aggregation of facets, covered by a thin 
cornea. The lenses are frequently well preserved, 
and in some s])ecies can readily be seen with the 
naked eye. Although usually faceted, yet in 
certain forms the eyes are smooth ; while a few 
1 species had no organs of sight. The number of 
facets varies considerably. Thus, while in some types 
there are nob more than fourteen facets, in others 
there are as many as lo,000 in each eye. The 
thoracic segments, which vary in number in the 
dillerent types, were cai>able of more or loss move- 
ment, and this to such an extent in some species as 
to allow of the animal rolling itself up like a 
j hedgehog. Specimens showing the under surface 
are very rare, nut the few wliich have been found 
show that the margin of the dorsal crust was turned 
under in the form of a more or less naiTow 
‘doublure.* In the centre of this doublure in the 
cephalic region is attached tlie lip-plate or ‘hypos- 
tomc,’ with whicli, as shown in one specimen, 
buccal organs (maxillary palpi) seem to have been 
as.sociated. Other siiecimeiis have shown that all 
the segments of the thorax and tail ctirried jointed 
limbs, and that branchial filaments were also 
present. Afore recently Air Walcot, by making 
thin sections of rolled hp specimens of "trilobites, 
has greatly increased our knowledge of their under 
stirface. He shows (in the case or Calvmene) that 
the mouth, behind the lip-plate, was *t>onnded by 
four pairs of jointed ai>pendages, the basal joints of 
whicn acted as jaws; while the thoracic ami 
pygidial segments each carried a pair of slender 
jointed legs. To the thoracic segments were like- 
wise attached spiral fjills, one low on each side ; 
and probably bran dual appendages were also 
attached to the bases of the thoracic legs. The 
sexes are believed to be indicated by variations in 
the breadth of the cephalic shield, and in the 
length of the cephalic and pygidial spines. The 
members of the order varied greatly in size, some 
species being scarcely larger than a pin’s head, while 
others, like Asaphus giffas^ attained a length ef 18 
inches, and even sometimes of 2 feet. The eggs of 
trilobites appear to liave been deposited in clusters, 
bnt very little is known as to the larval condition 
of these curious animals. It is possible, as some 
think, that the young in many species may have 
been naked, but the dorsal crusts of minute larval 
forms have been met with, and it is not improbable 
tliat many so-called species may be only larval or 
transition forms of otliers. Trilobites wpear to 
have fiwai'med on the muddy bottoms bf Cambrian 
and Silurian seas, although they lived lUao in 
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regionfi wlieie only pure limestone was being ac- 
cutniilated* It is now believed that many of Uie 
i)eculiar markii^s aeon upon tiie sui*fac:es of Cam- 
nrian and Sihuian strata, and some of which have 
been described as losbil plants, arc really the tracks 

and trailB of 

lalioTi‘< to tlie 

<it riiacopa caud.'itus; 6, Galyinoui i) h > llo pn*! s, 
blumcnbacUii. burbciii- iumr; 

Deal ly allied to 

the Xipliosiira (kin;;- crabs). Ih^nco >nine writers 
would include them under the Arachnida. 

Trilojyy^ the name ;:;ivon hy tlie (treeks to a 
group of three traj^edies, either conm c<j*rl }«y a com 
inon Buhjcct , or each rejuoenl iii.i; a <lislim'l. story. 
A satyric drama was cusUimaiily atldi^l ii< a 
termination, whemfe the whole wan som<*timc.'> 
termed a Ictrahvjif. Wo possess only om^ pio* , 
feet specimen of ilie classic tiilo.ey -- tlio (h‘‘\yfiirf ] 
of y^^ohyhis (q.v.), which omhraces ilic Aijatn-f //o/o//, 
the Chivphor(v^ and the Kttinrttiffi’s, Soliillei s | 
Wallenstein is a trilogy, and so iiro Swinhurm*’.s . 
ChastcUinL ButhwelL ami Mtu'n Stnarf. I 

Trillin the county town of Mcatli, on the ; 
Boyne, 30 miles NNV. of Dnhl in hy rail, nilli 
iiuposirii^ ruins of a 121 h ecu (my castle, the Yellow 
Steeple (125 feet) on the siu* of an ancient, ahlay . 
founded by St Patrick, and a column to Wellin^jj- 
ton, who had his first schooling here, (’lose hy are 
.the ruins of N(nvtowri Alihcy and the Priory of St | 
John tlie Baptist, and 5 miles down the river are 
the noble ruins of Bective Abbey. I’op, 1516. 

Trillielliylainine, N(CTT;d.„ incorrectly called 
propylamine, is an organic l»a.se resembling ammonia 
in some of its properties, and having a strong 
herring-brine odour. It is olitainal pi incipally by 
distilling herring brine with lime. It li.is been 
employed with success, in <lo.ses of 10 to 15 drops, 
in the treatment of acute rlieuiiiatism. 

Trimmer* Mrs Sarah, was horn at I}»swich 
on 6th January 1741. Her father was Joshua 
Kirby, a man of intelligence and piety, who in 
1755 I'emoved to London, and became tutor to the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George III., in the 
Bcienoe of perepective. Here his daughter met 
Dr Johnson, wuth whom she speedily became a 
favourite. In 1759 her father was apixuntecl Clerk 
of the Works at Kew Palace; ana hero she l>e- 
came acq^uainted with Mr Trimmer (1738-92), wdio 
married iier in 1762, and to whom slie bore twelve 
children. It was not till 1780 that she came befoi*e 
the wrnrld as an authoress, bv the publication of 
liei* Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature 
—the fii-st of nearly thirty volumes for the young, 
which, though now forgotten, with the exception 
of The History of the RohinSy were excellently 
adf^ted for their purpose. She died quite suddenly 
on December 15, 1810. See her Life and Writings 
(2 vols. 1814). 

Trimorplitsm* See Dimorphism. 

Trimlirti (from the Sanslait triy ‘Uiree,* and 
m^rtiy *form *) is the name of the Hindu triad, or 


tiie gods Brahman (mason line), Vishnu^, aod Siva^ 
I when tiiought of as an iiisepamble unity^ though 
i three in form. When rejirtiseiited, the Trimiirti is 
j one iMxiy with thi*ee lieads—in the middle that of 
I Brainn&n, at its right that of Vishnu, ami at its 
, left that of Siva. The symbol of the Trimdili is 
I the mystical sy liable Om *(q. v. ) 

! Trlnacrhi* Sec sumlv, 

j Triliroina'lee* a seaport, naval station, and 
I magnificent harbour <»n the north cast coast of 
! (’eylon, 110 niih^s NK. of Knmly. The lo>vn is 
I built on a bold jx'iiiris'ula, \vhi<*h divides the inner 
I and outward harlKuiis. ITere tin* Alalahar invaders 
! of (’evloii built the ‘Tciupb* of a Thousand 
: ( Vdutiiris,’ to w hich flockctl from all parts 

of India. 'J'Jjis fvdohiTitcri .sJ)nuowa.s demolished in 
i 1622 by the l^u 1 uguese, who hulitiod the heights 
wilu tlio materi;j,ls derived from its destrm-tiori. 

' it was next lichl by (he Dutch, and suhse- 

• <pu'ntly by them ami ti«e Preucli alferiiafely, 
until th(‘ capture of f 'cylon by iht^JJritis!) lu 1795. 
'i’lie modcin lown is in no way i cinrukahle, and, 
with llio <*xc<‘ptjon of the official buildings ( har- 

' racks, vcNiilcnce^ of civil, militavv, and naval 
, author it makes a poor a[>p(‘arance, tliougli 

• I bore ift a iine esplan;ul('. The Bay of 'J’rincomalcc 

lamiJockfMl, and puvenls a scene of LranquiJ 
hoanl.v ; the harbour is remoMicd for its e.xtcnt ami 
! seemity ; unlike (*vt iy other in tlu! Indian seas, it 
I i» accesAhli^ to o\L-y\ dcsci iptiou of ciaft in every 
i vaiiiition ^\^'at^JCl^ hut uuluekily it. lies out of 
(he course of tr.‘uh‘, t'oloniho having in this re-miect 
a ‘.oeat aihant-eic ovrr it. There is au n<imiralty 
uijckyard, and the fi>i t ilications h.'ive boon ^trcngtle 
eued. Po]i Kklsi). 

Tritlit* niarkiU town of Ilt;rlfoiNDhin}, op a 
spni of ih(* (’liiUeri!^, 2 miles W'. of Tring station, 
and ill NW. of London. Siniai<‘d iM-Vu* the lck> 
nieM Way and the (dand Junction (.’anal, it has a 
good chureh. and <ome mamifat'turev. Tiitig Park, 
built by W ren, is the s<*iU, of Lord Hot hschilit. wliose 
son has c.^taMished licut* an important natural 
history museum. Po[». { I Sal ) 32 I S ; ( 1901 ) 43(38. 

TrillidUtl the most southerly of the. British 
West imlia lAa.nds, }»eing only 7 inilc.s from the 
coast of Venezuela, tlie Gulf of Ikuia (an extremely 
.safe anchorage) l\ iug helwi^eii. Tf is about 50 
miles long, varying in bread l.h from 30 to .35 miles, 
and the urea amounts to 1755 sq. m. Three rhlges 
of mountain.s run east and west, one fringing llic 
north coast and reaching au elevation of 3000 feet. 
Tlie island lias several tolerably lajge rivers. A 
remarkable iihenoiuenon is a pitj’h lake near the 
village of La Brea, com]iosed of hiluminous matter 
(loatiiig on the surface of fresh water, a1»out 3 milcB 
ill eircumforeiiee, and 13S feet above the The 

soil is very rich and productive. The climate is hot 
and moist, hut not unhealthy ; the mean uuiximuia 
Ls 87*7% and the mean niinimum 70“' F. ; and the 
rainfall is about 74 inches. The chief town. Port 
of Spain, is one of the finest towns in the West 
Indies (i)op. 55,000). There is another town 
called San Fernando (pop. 7040), with two or 
three pretty villages. The most iinporlant 
ducts are cocoa, sugar, rum, molasses, coilee, 
cocoa-nuts, tobacco, bitters, asphalt, and fruit 
(exported since 1889). The value of the expor(.s 
reaches ,£2,4 10, 000, and of the imports about the 
same figm*e. A third of the trade is with Britain, 
and a fourth Nvith the Ignited States. Pot>. (1871 > 
109,638; (1881) 155,128; (1901) 255,148, mainly 
French (speaking a patois), with Spanish and 
English colonies, and many East Inman coolies. 
Tliere are 54 miles of railway in the island, which 
witli Tobago forms a crown colony, ruled bv a 
governor, an executive council of four, and a 
legislative council of eighteen members. Trinidad 
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was discovered by Columbus in 1498, but no per- 
manent establishment was founded there until 
1532 by the Spaniards. It sufTered at the hands 
of the English (Sir Walter Kaleigh in 1595), the 
Dutch (l&O), and the French (1677 and 1690). 
In 1797 it first fell into the hands of the British, 
who were confirmed in possession of it in 1802. 

See works by Daniel .Hort (1865), "Wickham (1872), 
De Verteuil (new ed. 1884), Collins (2d ed. 1888), and 
Fraser (1894), with others cited at Wkst iNDiJis. 

Trinidad, a small island in the Atlantic, in 
20° 30' S. lat., and 700 miles E. of the coast of 
Brazil, to which it belongs. It has been reported 
to contain pirates’ buried treasure. See Knights 
Cruise of the Alert ( 1890). 

Trinidad, capital of Las Animas county, 
Colorado, on the Purgatory Biver, 210 miles by 
rail S. by E. of Denver, >vith mills and a trade 
in wool. Coal is found close by. Pop. ( 1900) 5345. 

Trinitarians, a religious order founded at 
Rome in 1198 to redeem Cliristian captives from the 
infidels ( see Slavkry), Their rule was a modilica- 
tion of that of St Augustine, and from the red 
cross on the right breast of their white serge gar- 
ments tiiey Avere known n»Ked or CrutchedVimY^. 
Tliey were" bound to devote one- third of their total 
revenues to tlie work of redeeming the captives ; 
in the 17th century tliey claimed to liave redeemed 
upwards of 30,000 Christian captives. At the 
Reformation there were eleven houses in England, 
five in Scotland, and one in Ireland. TJie remain- 
ing houses of the order in Spain were suppressed in 
the reign of Isabella II. 

Trinity, The Doctrine of the, is the highest 
and most mysterious doctrine of the Christian 
religion. It declares that there are three Pci*sons 
in the Godhead, or divine nature — the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that ‘these three 
are one true, eternal God, the same in substance, 
e(|ual in power and glory — although distinguished 
by their pei-sonal properties.’ The most elaborate 
statement of the doctrine is to be found in the 
Athanasian Creed, which asserts that ‘the Catliolic 
faith is this ; That we worship one God as Trinity, 
and Trinity in Unity—neither confounding the 
persons nor dividing the substance — for there is 
one peraon of the Father, another of the Son, and 
anotner of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost | 
is all one; the glory equal; the majesty co- 
eternal.’ 

It is admitted that the doctrine is not found In 
its fully -developed form in the Scriptures ; but it is 
believed to be clearly revealed in its elements in 
the New Testament, and also to be indicated in 
many of the statements and revelations of the Old 
Testament. The form of expression in si)eaking 
of Gotl in the Old Testament Scriptures— the plural 
Elohim, coupled with a singular verb ; the apparent 
distinction recognised in the revelations to the 
Patriarchs and Moses between Jehovah and * the 
Angel of Jehovah;* the mode in which ‘the Spliit’ 
ancr‘ Word ’ of God, and ‘Wisdom ’ (Proverbs viii.) 
are spoken of ; and the gradual unfolding of the 
doctrine of a ‘ Messiah,’ have all been regarded as 
indications from the earliest times of the truth of 
a plurality of j^rsons in the Godhead. In the New 
Testament Sciiptures the doctrine is represented as 
clearly taught in the Trinitaiian foi*mu]a of baptism, 
the general character of the claims and preroga- 
tives of Jesus Christ, especially the ascription to 
Him of the designation ‘ the Son of God,^ and in 
the functions attributed to the Holy Spirit. The 
evidence is lield conclusive of the eoual divine 
nature and yet distinct personality of tlie Son and 
the Spirit along with God the Father. It is gener- 
ally conceded, however, that the Christians of 


the 2d and even of the 3d century were far from 
having a clearly undemtood and recognised doc-' 
trine on this high subject. They ^vere content for 
the most part to use scriptural expressions in 
speaking of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Spirit, without defining articulately their relation 
to one another. It was not till the progress of 
opposing heresies sought, on the one hand, to 
degrade the divine dignity of Chiist, or, on the 
other, to confound the personality of Christ with 
God the Father, that the church W'os led to define 
in its Creeds, Niceno (325 A.D.) and others, the rela- 
tion of the Son to the Father; the Christological con- 
troversies which led to the ultimate definition arc 
discussed at Christ. The Constantinopolitan Creed 
(381 ) affirmed also the deity of the Holy Spirit ; but 
this church doctrine of a Trinity of Persons was 
not fully completed till the addition of the Filioqne 
clause in the Western Church of the 6th century, 
which led to tlie separation of the Greek Church 
from the Latin (see Greek Church, Church 
History, Creeds). The Western or Latin Cljurch 
had less genius for such speculations, and, in so 
far as it meddled with them, imparted to them 
a coarser and more contradictory aspect — witness 
the so-called Atlianasian Creed (o.v.). Strenuous 
assertion of the doctrine of the Trinity occasion- 
ally led to what was denounced as tritheisni, 
or doctrine of three gods (so Philoponus in 
the 6th century). Koscellin was charged with 
tritheism by Anselm. Scotus Erigena taught a 
Neoplatonic heretical view ; the mystic Richard 
of St Victor emphasised his view of Trinity as 
founded on love more than any mediaeval teacher. 

The Reformers clung to the doctrine as already 
formulated. Jakob Boehme developed a strangely 
mystical doctrine. Socinus and modern Uni- 
tarians arc the most outspoken in their rejection 
of the doctrine of the TriniU% which has always 
lieen specially obnoxious to Deists and advanced 
Rationalists, and is little insisted on by Broad 
Church thinkers. Some speculative theologians 
and philosophers have refined away the Trinity 
into aspects of God’s action rather than hypostases 
or persons as formerly understood. Claire and* 
the semi-Arians of the 18th century were not 
trinitarian in the full sense. 

Tripartite divisions have had a special charm for 
philosophers fiom Plato to Hegel ; to soiiie of these 
the term Trinity has been ajqilied. The Trinnirti 
(q.v.) is called the Hindu Trinity, 

See the articles Artus, Athanasius, Sooinus, Spirit 
(Holy), Unitarianism ; the handbooks of systematic 
theology and histories of dogma ; Watcrland, Bull, and 
Pearson of the older English systematists ; and especially 
Dorner’s great works. 

Trinity^ a river of Texas, is formed by the 
union of two forks near Dallas, and runs 500 miles 
SSE. to Galveston Bay. It is navigable for steam- 
boats for over 300 miles, except in Uie dry season. 

Trinity House* Five maritime societies bear 
tlie name Trinity House, and aye situated in Lon- 
don, Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leith, and Dundee. 
Probably all, or most of them, were originally 
partly religious and partly secular establishments 
rounded by seamen, their chief original objects 
being probably mutual assistance and the care 
of aged and infirm seamen. From the 14th century 
onwards various public duties and privileges were 
assigned to them oy royal charters or acts of parlia- 
ment, such as providing lighthouses, buoying chan- 
nels, and licensing pilots ; and powers were given 
to them to levy dues on shipping or cargoes. 
With one important exception, these duties and 
owers have been reduced or withdrawn. Dun- 
ee House is now only a benefit society. Leith 
retains its public duties as a pilotage authorityi 
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as also do Newcastle and Hull, while the last 
also looks after the lighthouses and buoys of the 
Hainber. All of them continue to give pensions, 
or homes and pensions, to in embers, and some 
assistance to destitute seafarers. 

On the otlier hand, the London Trinity House, 
called i^tlie Corporation of Trinity House of Dept- 
ford Strond, is entrusted with the nianagenieiit 
of the general lighthouse and buoyage Kystem 
of England and Wales, and willi a supervising 
authority over local lights and buoys, and has 
besides a partial control over tl)e lighting and 
buoyage systems of Scotland and Ireland. In 
1614 this sw'Jety was incoi porated by royal cb.arter \ 
of Henry VI 1 1.; and its ])rivi leges were con- 
firmed and cxteinled by subsequent charters, 
particularly by that of James Jj. in 1085. In 
1600 it.s iirst liglithouse was built at CaistoAv, 
after which date, as lighthouses increased in num- 
ber, many of them fell into the hands of juivale 
individuals by lease, or patent, or aeX of parlia- 
ment; but by 0, 7, William IV. chap. 70, pu\ate 
rights in lighthouses were conqtulsorily purcliascd ; 
by that Trinity House. After all light-dutirs, ■ 
witli those of the Scottisli and Irisli Liglithou: e i 
Boards, were jiaid to the paymaster-general, and | 
went towards the formation of the Mercantile | 
Marine Fund ; and all dishursennmts for light- | 
houses wore to 1)0 ])ju<I out of that fufid after • 
beiijg approve<l by the Board of Trade. 'J'he j 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 .Mud .subsequent j 
acts laid upoii the Ijondon Trinity House lhead«li- I 
, tional duty of removing wrecks ,an)un<l Hn* ('oast 
when dangerous to navigation. The power of the 
London Trinity House to a])point and license pilots 
was onIarge<l by the Morchaiit Sliijiping Aet of 185 1, 
and again in 1862. 'I'he Pilots’ Fuml ajid several 
.special charities are adminisL(‘red by it. 

The corporation of the London 'rrinily House 
con.sists ot a m.aster, a deputy-master, thirtisui ! 
acting elder brethren, eleven honorary ehler \ 
brethren, and an unlimited number of younger I 
brotliren. The nia.ster and honoraiy ehler brellireii ! 
are chosen on the ground of eniinenl social or 
bflicial position. The younger brethren all belong 
either to the naval .service r)r the mercantile 
marine, and are admitted by the court of elder 
brethren. The dcputy-masle.r and acting elder 
brethren are elected hy the court of elder brethren 
from such of the younger brethren as are po.s.sesso<l 
of the qualifications of having obtained the rank of 
commander in the navy four years previously, or 
liaving served as master in the merchant service 
on foreign voyages for at least four years. The 
Board discharge.^ its duties by means of coiiniiittees 
and sub-comnuttee.s for special purposes. Two 
elder brethren of Trinity House a.ssist the Court 
of Admiralty at the bearing of every suit for col- 
lision, and occasionally in suits for salvage; but 
their duty is to guide the court by advice only. 

Trinity Sunday, the Sunday immediately 
following Whitsunday, so calleil as being set aside 
for the special honour of the Blessed Trinity. The 
festival was not generally observed before the 12th 
century, though kept in Li^go two centuries earlier ; 
only in 1334 was it established by Pope John XXII, 
as a common festival of the whole Western Church. 
The mass and office peculiar to the day, however, 
are of greater antiquity. 

Trinoda Necessilas, three species of con- 
tributions to which in Anglo-Saxon times all the 
lands of England, were subject— -viz. hrieg-bot^ 
for keeping the bridges and highways in repair; 
bwrh-’holt for keeping the fortresses in repair ; and 
/yrd^ for maintaining the military and naval force. 

TrIOf in Music, a composition for three voices or 
for three instruments. The term is also applied 


to a movement in i time in a different key, which 
fallows a minuet or other movement, and leads back 
to the previous movement in the onginal key. 

Trifle, parts of the compound stomach of a rumi- 
nant, especially of shoe]) or horned cattle, prepai‘ed 
as food. Tlie parts used are the paunch or rumen 
(yielding plain tripe) ami the smaller reticulum 
(yielding honeycomb tripe). See DIGESTION, 
Vol. 111. p. 817. 

Trifle dc Roche, a nau^e originally given to 
variou.s .«jpecie.s of lichens of the genera tlyrophora 
I and Umhiliearia. They are nutritious, though 
i bitter, nau.soous, and purgative, ami have be<m 
used m fooil l>y f'Viiiadian hunters and arctic 
explorers v,-iien bettor was not to be bad. 

Triple Alliance, llm nrune by wliicli various 
treati^^s an^ known : (1) K treatv ooneluded in 
1668 at the ILiguc iK'twecn Fnglaml, Holland, and 
Sweden, having for its object tlie protection of the 
Spani.sh Netlierlnrids and ibe checking of the con- 
qiiedw of l.otiis XIV. (2) An alliance concluded 
j?i 1717 between Britain, Franec, and Holland 
; ngaiiist Spain, (.8) Ikuween Biitaiii, llusi^ia, and 
I Ausiri.ti ill 17q5. ( l ) Between Hernianv, Austria, 

! and Italy, fonm'd and onntirmed between 1883 ami 
j 1887. This Mip(‘r.se«h*il the, ‘alliarice of the three 
cniperor.s’ ( //vf/.v* l»otNvr<?n William 1. of 

(h'lMiaiiy, I'raiicis of Austria, and Ale.x- 

amler II. of Bus.Nia. 1872 Si. 

Tripoli {Tnn'fht/I ti p)•o^'in^c of the Ottoman 
cm}»ire, ami the c<Lstcrnmo--t of the l>ar)»arv Slates 
of North Afiica, hiici«‘hing along the whole extent 
of both (lie greaUT and Ics.-or Suites (the gulfs of 
('ab(‘.s and Sidia), is hounded ou the W. liy Tunis, 
on Hm S. (very vagmdy) hy the Libynii Oes(*r(' and 
l'e//a.n, on tlie E. if we inclmle the plateau of 
Barca (q.v.l hy Egynl, and on the N. by the 
Medilcna.neau The area is roughly estimated 

at 3119,060 s(j. m. ; the number of the population, 
which is very inixrMl, can only be* guessed, but is 
ladievod to he (»ver 1,300.000 — Lihyan Bcrbei-s, 
Moors, and a few .\rai;s-with .3000 Europeans, 
chielly Maltese, and 24,000 Jews. Tripoli is 
less mountainous (liaii the rest, of Barhary, for 
the Atlas range lormi nates liore in a couple of 
ciuiius running parallel to the coast and never 
exceeding 4000 feet in lieight. There are no 
rivers, aiul rain seldom falls during the long hot 
.suiiimers, Init the In'avydew suj)i)oi ts vegetation in 
favoured spots. The climate is extremely uncer- 
tain. The coast region ( about 1 1 00 miles in length ) 
is very fertile about Tripoli and Mesurata, whore 
all sorts of tropical fruits, grain, wine, cotton, 
madder, &c. are produced ; but further east, along 
the shores of the Gulf of Sidra, reign.s saiulv deso- 
lation. The interior yiedds senna, dates, ami galls, 
and the carob and lotus are indigenous. Sheep and 
cattle are reared in great numhers, and there is a 
hardy breed of small hub excellent horses, besides 
strong and beautiful mules. The commerce of the 
country consists in exporting, principally to Malta 
and the Levant, the prmlucta of the country and of 
the interior of Africa (gold-dust, ivory, natron, and 
ostrich feathens), wiiicli are brought hilber in 
caravans across the desert. The imiKuts (which 
consist chiefly of European manufactures) have 
been declining gradually of late years, owing partly 
to the new direction which the trade of Central 
Africa is assuming, and partly to the abolition of 
the slave-trade, >\diich has stopped the demand for 
many of the commodities that supported the traffic. 
Nevertheless Tripoli is still an important mart of 
the caravan trade with the interior. 

Tripoli is subdivided into four livas or provinces 
— Tripoli, Benghazi (Berenice), Mesurata, and 
Gadames. Tlie governor-general has the title, 
rank, and authontyof a pasha of the Ottoman 
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empire. He la appointed by tlie sultau, ajid in 
hia turn appointa Uie htya or aubordinate governors 
of the provinces ; but many of the cliief ollicers of 
state are nominated from Constantinople. The 
military force of the countiy consiste of a body of 
Turkish soldiers, formerly about 3000, but increased 
in 13S5 to 17,000 in number, whose business is to 
keep down insurrections, but who were formerly 
chiefly expert in creating tiieni. The natives pay 
to the Turkish government, by way of tribute, 
a tenth of all the j)rodncts of tlie soil ; and there 
are, besides, the onerous special taxes oii date- 
trees, &c. common to Mohammedan countries. 

From the Phmnicians Tripoli passed into the 
liands of the rulers of Cyronaica (Barca), from 
whom it was wrested by the Carthaginians. It next 
belonged to the Romans, who included it within the 
pix)vince of Africa, and gave it the name of Itegio 
SyHica, About the Ixiginning of the 3d century 
A.D. it became known as the lleqio Tripolitana (on 
account of its three principal cities, (Ea, Sabrata, 
and Leptis, which were leagued together ), and was 

E roliahJy raised to the rank of a sep«arate province 
y Septimius Sevenis, who was a native of I^rentis. 
Like the rest of North Africa, it was conquerou by 
the Arabs early in the 8tli century (see Barb ary), 
and the feeble Christianity of the natives was sup- 
planted by a vigorous and fanatical Mohaininedan- 
isin. In 1510 it wos^aken by Don Pedro Navarro 
for Spain, and in 1523 it was assigned to the 
Knights of St John, who had lately been expelled 
by tlie Ottoman Turks from tlicir stronghold in 
the Island of Rhodes. The Kniglits kept it with 
some trouble till 1551, when they were coin- 
pellerl to surrender to the Turkish admiral Sinan 
(see Tjane-Poole, Barhary Corsairs)^ and Tiipoli 
! henceforward ioined in the general piracy which 
made the Barbary States the terror of maritime 
Christendom. In 1714 the ruling pasiia, Ahmad 
KaraniAnli, assumed the title of bey, and asserted 
a sort of semi- independence of the sultan, and this 
order of things contiiiueil under the rule of Ids 
descendants, accompanied by the most brazen 
piracy and blackmailing, until 1835, when the Porte 
took advantage of an intestinal .struggle in Trijioli 
^ reassert its authority. A new Turkish pasha, 
with viceregal powers, was appointed, and the state 
was made a vrlayet of tlie (Jltoman empire, which 
it still remains. Several anti-Turkish rebellions 
liave since taken place (notably in 1842 and 1844), 
but they have always been suppressed. Tlic religious 
movement set on foot by the * prophet’ Senusi in 
the middle of the IDth century Ls the most remarkable 
feature in the recent history of Tripoli. The first 
Senflsi died in 1860, and was succeeded by his son, 
who ^lls himself the Mahdi, and commands the 
devotion of a large following in northern Africa, 
much as did the better-known Mahdi in the Soudan 
(see SEN17.SSI). Of late Italy has sought to extend 
her interests in Tiipoli. 

Tripoli* probably the (Ea of antiquity, called 
in Arabic Tardhulus^ or Tardbulns Gharh ( ‘Tripoli 
of the West’), is the capital of the foregoing pro- 
vince, and lies on the edge of the desert, on a 
point of rocky land projecting into the Mediter- 
ranean and forming a bay. It is a typical Moorish 
city irregularly built, surrounded by high bastioned 
walls and celebrated for its beautiful gardens. 
There are many mosques, besides several large 
churches. Pop. about 30, (XX). Though the major- 
ity of the inhabitants are Moslems, nearly all the 
trade is in the hands of Jews and Christians. 

Tripoli {Tardbulus, or AtrdhuluB\ a seaport 
of Syna, and capital of a province of the same 
naniei is 40 miles ^N£. of Bey rout, near the coast, 
and watei^ by a small stream, the Kadlsba. In 
and around tlfe town are many remains of antiquity 


and traces of Saracenic architecture. Originally 
an important maritime city of Phoenicia, the 
ancient THpolis was besieged and taken by the 
Crusacleta in 1104, and retaken by the Mameluke 
Kalafln in 1289. The old town having been laid 
in ruins by these sieges, a new one was built about 
5 itiiles inland on a spur of the Lebanon grange. 
It was famous in the middle ages for its fruit 
gardens, its commcicc and industries. The old 
harbour is small and shallow, and the trade hse 
mostly shifted to Bey rout Pop. 30,0(X). 

Tripoli ( Diatomite ), a mineral substance em- 
ployed in polishing metals, marble, glass, &c., so 
named because it was originally brought from 
Tripoli in Africa. It is a siliceous rock, composed 
of the siliceous frustulcs of Diatomacesc. It is 
frequently soft, friable, and earthy, but now and 
then is rendered lirmer and more solid, and eve* 
extremely hard, probably from immegnation with 
opal sulistance. The more dust- like varieties aie 
called Kieselguhr^ and are in much demand for the 
manufacture of Dynamite (q.v.). Kieselguhr has 
liccn met with in alluvial (generally lacustrine) 
deposits in many countries. It occurs in beds 
underneath peat in Britain, Norway, Germany, 
&c. Diatomaceous dej^osits are forming at the 
present day both in fresh water and in the sea ; 
those which are worked for economic purposes 
ranging in age from Tertiary to recent times. 
Khreiiherg estimated that every cubic inch of Bilin 
Tripoli Aveighing 220 grains contained 41,000,000,000 
of tliese minute water- woetls. 

Tripolitza (officifilly TripoHs, ‘three cities’), • 
a town of Greece, under the Turkish nile capitiil 
of the Morea, 40 miles SW. of Corinth, in a plain 
3000 feet above the sea. ^ It is a comparatively 
modern place, and derives its name from being near 
the sites of the three ancient cities Tegea, Man- 
tinea, and Pallantium. In 1821 it was stormed by 
the Greek insurgents, and in 1828 razed to the 
ground by the troops of Ibrahim Pasha. Pop. 
(1889) 10,698; (1896) 10,465. 

Tripos. See Cambridge, Vol. II. p. 667. 

Triptych (Gr. ‘thrice,’ and ptyssb, ‘1 

fold’), a set of tablets consisting of tliree leaves, 
each painted with a distinct subject, but jonied 
together by hinges, and capable of being folded so 
as to present a new face. The general character of ^ 
such tablets has been explained under DlPTYCH 
( q.v.), the difference of name ‘ triptych,’ ‘ polyptych/ 
being taken from the number of the leaves. In 
ecclesiastical use the diptych has been already 
explained as commonly meaning rather the register 
of names in.scril)cd on the tablets than the tablets 
themselves. Tlie tiiptych, on the contrary, gener- 
ally speaking, contained sacred pictorial representa- 
tions rather than written registers or records, and 
is extended to canvas pictures in three compart- 
ments. Famous triptyclis are an altarpiece or the 
Van Eycks (q.v.) and the ‘ Descent from the Cross * 
by Rubens. 

Trireme (Lab. triremis ; Gr. trieres)^ an ancient 
galley— especially a war-gallev — having three banks 
of oars. Originally Ixiats with one bai^, then with 
other two banks of oais, were used. In the Pereian 
and Peloponnesian wais triremes were the largest 
vessels employed ; but at the time of Alexander we 
find that galleys with four and five b^nks had 
gradually conic into favour. In the Punic ware the 
Carthaginians employed quinquerenies; and thence- 
forth tlie Romans constructed their war-vessels 
after the model of the Carthamnian quindnereme. 
At Actiuni Antony had nine and ten banked galleys. 
Under the empire the police of the seas was managed 
by smaller vessels, luntrnw; great war-ships were 
hardly required. 

The hanks of oars were elevated above eaeh 
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others but not perpendicularly ; the lowest rank of 
rowers having the shortest oai’S and easiest work. 
How the banks of rowers were arraiigotl os to 
allow all to have a fair share of the work lias never 
been satisfactorily explainefl. The trireme or quin- 
quereme was also provided witli a square sail, 
which, was used wJien the wind was favourable for 
voyaging to relieve the labour of the rowers, hut 
was not employed in action. In the earlier times 
victory depended more u|>on the nunil>erarid valour 
of the soldiera on Ixiard than u])on the skill of the 
seamen. Latterly tlie id in of each trireme was not 
as before to graiiple witli its opponent, but to dasli 
with the greatest moiiienlum jiossible with its beak 
against tlic enemy’s vessel, ainl stiiUe it an)i<Isliip, 
or, at any rate, disable bis hunks of oars •>n one 
side. Figliting men were not so much wanted for 
these tactics. ’Plie crew then of an Athenian 
trireme consisted of about 200 men, of whom 20 
might be sailors, nearly tiio same iiinnber nninn<*s, 
and the rest rowers, A eonli ivance for strengllieii- 
ing tbe ])row of the ivireme ami im-reasing its 
efficiency as a ram gavi* the Syraetisans their final 
victory over the Atlneiians in the hnrhour of 
Syracuse. The lioinans prel'ened to grapple and 
fight hand to hand. See (iAM.KV. 

Trisag;'ioii 9 or TitisnAornN (Or. * thrice.’ 

and /uii/iosy ‘ lioly ’), one of the do.\o]o;des in n^c in 
the (ireck (Oiurch whieli is lejtealed in the iVmn of 
vcrsicle and responses by (lip ch<»ir in cerlaiu pans 
of the liturgy, 'riie words of tln^ Trisagi<*n a.ie : 
‘O holy God, holy and nuglity, holy and ini 
mortal, bav(» mercy on ns !’ 'i'his doxulo.ey o<‘enu:; 
in the Constantinoj>olif an and Syriac litureie.-,, in 
the Good Friday service <>f t he ‘ adoration of the 
Cross,’ and in the ferial pia.\cis at Prime for x*eni- 
tential days; 

Tri.SlIK'g^lstllS ( Gr., * Thrice grea<l^^^ ' ), .an 
epithet aj)j)licd to the ICgyptiau 1 brines; seo 
llEUMimC lioOKS. 

Trismus Nascentiiiiiu See Tirr am s. 

Tristan Da CllllllSt (often but erron<‘ous]y 
Tridtui i/\lctai/ia), an island in tlieSontb Atlantic 
Ocean, with two snuiller ones adjoining, lies 
midway between the co;ist of South Anieiiea ami 
the Cape of Good Hope, in 31" 6' 8. Jat. It is 
about 21 miles in circiunference, is rugged and pre- 
ci]utous, rising in a central conical mountain to 
7610 feet. Discovered by the Portuguese in loOG, 
and named after the coinniaiider of the expedition, 
it was occupied by American sealers in 1700-lSll. 
Formal possession was taken of the island in 1817 
by a coiujiany of British artillery for the pui[>f).se 
or keeping a watch on Napoleon, at that time a 
prisoner in St Helena. On the doatli of Napo!e<m 
in 1821 the soldiers were withdrawn, witli the 
e.\ception of a corporal (dass and two companions, 
who, with some whaling men, were the founders of 
the present settlement. Tlie colony lloiiiishcd, 
and in 1829 numbered 27 souls; in 1873 there 
were 80, with 600 cattle and 600 sheep. In 1887 
tliere were 97 pei*sons, in 1897 only 64, the population 
having decieased through migrations to tlie Cape. 
The settlement is in a fertile tract to tne 
north-west, and is called Edinburgh. Property 
is practically held in common, and there is no 
strong drink and no crime, while the natives 
are healthy and long-lived. Nearly all the able- 
bodied men were drowned in December 1885 while 
attempting to board a vessel ; and a grant of stores 
and provisions was passed by parliament for the 
use of tlie survivore in 1886. The oldest inhabitant 
acts as governor. During the American war tlie 
Shenandoah landed forty Fedeiul prisoners here 
without providing for them. There is parcel post 
from St Helena os opportunity ofrera ; and a ship 
Avar pays the island an annual A^isit. Inaccessible 


Island, 20 miles distant, harboured two Germans ol 
the name of StoltenliolF, avIio underwent a kind 
of KohiuMin Crusoe experience tliere (1871-73). 
Nightingale Ljland lies 10 miles from Inaecessible 
island. 

Trl^trem, or Tnis-rAx, the bem of a Breton or 
Cornisli jomaucc, originally unconnected witli the 
Itound Table cycle, although later interwoven ivitli 
ik Tristrem was the love child of King Mark ol 
Gorn wall’s .sister and Koland oi Erruonie. and at 
fifteen i<‘paircMl to (.'oriis^ all, where lie charmed the 
whole c<*urt by Jiis minstrelsy. He slew Moraunt 
in iijoiial combat, and lay ill three years of the 
woujmI.s received, but wa.s liorne to Ireland, and 
j there cmcd by Vsolt or "N sonde, daughter of 
I flu? queen. On bis return to G’oruwall he told 
; bis uncle of (h*i marveilous beauty of the Irish 
j prim ess, Jind w.es sent to solicit her hand for him in 
j mari iage. 'rristrcin c^i'orted VsoiuU? on Imr voyage 
i to Kfjgland ; but botii unwittingly ilraiik of a love- 
j potion iiiu-ndefl for -Mark, and from that day to tbe 
j day of tlieir death no man or woman could cume 
; b(-( w{*ori iledr Vsomfe was nianicd to tire 

I king of Goi'hu.tll, )»ut by the help of her clever 
, nmid, Ibcng w.tin, heel iminy a seciet interview 
1 with her lo\'er. Trlstrem wa.s l»anislied from 
I (-’onnv;5lb ImP ag.'iin brought to his uTiele's court, 

, ami again Ihi'ir inevil able ]o\es bt^gan anew, 
j N« vt be vvandcied to Sjadn, Ermonie, Brittany, 

I .Old lieic marricil amdJier ^'.somle her with the 

} white Inind, dnugliter of Ihikc Florentine but 

I he {'ouM not f(Ug**t bis love for A’Muide of Irelaml. 

1 (iiieNonsly wound'd in biillle, lie sent a messenger 
I to liiing her to him. ‘Ji vou briii^- lier with you,’ 
i lie. eluirgcfl hjuq ‘ hoist a white sail; if .lou bring 
her not, let your be black.’ St»on tbe fcbip i.s 
.sigbte<l, and "J'ristreiu ask.s eager]\' w bat i-* the colour 
t»f licv sail. It was wldh* ; but V.somle of Brittany, 
her heart filled with biUer jealousy, told 'i’risircin 
the sail was black, wheieiijion the lieart-sick lover 
sank back ami died. Ysomle of Irelaml threw Jier- 
.vlf ill pa.ssionat«* de.spair upon liis body, and died 
luNii t- broken bi‘side him. King Mark subsequently 
learned the story of the love-potion, ajul buried the 
twain in one grave, planting iist*!* ^'soiule a rose- 
Imsh, and over Trislreni a vine. w griAv up so 
inextricably intuilw ined that no man could ever 
.separate lb»’in. 

This romantic story i.s beyond a doubt of Celtic 
origin, but its intriusic beauty early carried it 
widely acro.ss vvesteru Europe. It had very prob- 
ably a my tliologieal origin, and it recalls in more 
than one ])oint the legeml of Theseus. The oldest 
poem on tlie .subjc'ct is that of Btroul^ about 1150, 
extant only in a fragment. Several fragments of 
the story of the l‘2th and 13th centurie.s were edited 
by Francisqne Micdiel (Load. 1S3.A). Almut the 
end of the 12th century Eilhard of Oberge com- 
posed his J'riatrniit (Stnisb. 1877), the ultimate 

J iarent of many versions in later German Volks- 
tucker, Gottfried of Straslmrg’s Tristan nnd 
Isolde, an unfinislied poem of almost 20,000 lines, 
belongs to the fii^st quarter of the 13th century. 
Soon after Gottfried^s death his fine poem was 
feebly continued by Elric of Tiirheim and Henry 
of b’reiburg. The extant English poem. Sir 
Tristrem, dates from about the close of the 13th 
century. It ivas firet edited by [Sir] Walter Scott 
in 1804; later by Eugen Ivolbing (Heilbrenn, 
1882), and Geoi-ge P. M ‘Neill for the ‘Scottish 
T ex t Society * ( 1 886 ), Soott ascri lie<l the authoi*sl lip 
to Thomas of Ercildonne, and is followed by Mr 
M ‘Neill. In the 13th century also a Norse vei'sion 
was made, Tristraim Saga ok tsondar (editeil by 
Engen KGlbing, Heilbronn, 1878). We find allusions 
enough to the story in French fabiianx, in Dante, 
Petrarch, Boiardo, and Ariosto, in Chaucer, Lydgp^, 
and Gower ; in 14^9 a prose romance"’ on tlie subject 
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of Tristan^ son of King Meliadus of Leonnois was 

S Tinted at liouen, and was soon translated into 
lernian. TJie Spanish romance of Don Tristan 
of Leonis appeared at Seville in 1528 ; the Italian, 
I due Tristanij at Venice in 1555. It also became 
associated with the romances of the Bound Table, 
and we find it in its place in Sir Thomas Malory's 
famous composition of these, the Morte Darihttr. 
Hans Sachs worked the subject into a tragedy, and 
in 1588 a long poem on the love of Tristano and 
Madonna Isotta was printed at Venice. In 1841 
appeai*ed Karl Immermann's unfinished Tristan 
and Isolde ; Wagner's operatic iK)em, which pre- 
serves all the essential points of tiie story, was fimt 

P roduced in 1859. A later work is the tragedy by 
iudwig Schneegans (1865). In modern English 
poetiy we have Matthew A mold’s poem, Tristram 
and %eulti expressing exquisitely the pity of the 
story from the side of Tseult of Brittany ; ‘ The 
Last Tournament’ in Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King, closely based on Malory ; and tlie Tristram 
of Lyonesse of Swinburne, a splendid poetic realisa- 
tion of the theme. 

See the Introductions to the editions of Eiigen Kdlbing 
and G. P. M ‘Neill; also Golther, Die Sage von Tristan 
und Isolde (Munich, 1887); vol. xxx. (1888) of the 
Hist. liiUraire de la France; liomania, vols. xv. and 
xvL ; and A. Bossert, Tristan et Iscidt (1902). 

Tritlcum* See Wheat, and Couch-grass. 

TritOllia (Flame Flower), a genus of tufted 
herbaceous plants belonging to the natural order 
Liliacece. Tlie leaves are all radical, long, narrow 
linear ; the flowers are scarlet and yellow, very 
showy, densely racemose or spicate, the spikes in 
some species being ovoid, supported at the summit 
of a stout leafless scape. The perianth is tubular, 
six-parted, usually more or less depressed. The genus 
is best known in gardens by the name here given, 
but beara many synonyms, the earliest of which, 
Kniphofla, has recently been revived by botanists. 
There are about sixteen species, natives of South 
Africa and Mailagascar. The s^jecies best known 
in British gardens is T,^ aloides, better known as 
T, uvaria, wliich is quite Jiardy in most parts of 
Biitain, and is one of the most brilliant of border 
flowers in late summer and autumn. Tliere are 
four or five other species in cultivation less hardy, 
but hardly less showy, where they may be success- 
fully grown. Light, lich, well-drained soil suits 
them best ; they are propagated by division of the 
crowns in spring as growth commences. 

Triton* in Greek Mythology, a son of Poseidon 
and Amphitrite, who dwells witli his parents in a 
golden palace at the bottom of the sea. He usually 
figures as an attendant on his father, a man in his 
upper parts with a dolphin’s tail, and soothing the 
turbulent waves by blowing his shell-trumpet — his 
‘wreathed horn,* Wordsworth calls it. The 
later poets speak of Tritons, in the plural, as a 
race of subordinate sea-deities, who are described 
by Pausanias as having sea-green hair and eyes, 
gills below the ears, human noses, broad months 
with the teeth of animals, scales on their bodies, 
and instead of feet a tail like that of a dolphin. 
Some have a dolphin’s tail and horse’s fore-feet 
(Centaurodritons), — In zoologv the name is given 
to the Newt, and to a genus or Gasteropods. 

Triumph (Lat. triunvphus) was the name 
given in ancient Borne to the public honour 
bestowed on a general who liad been successful in 
war. It consisted in a solemn procession along the 
Via Sacra up to the Capitol, where sacrifice was 
offered to Jupiter. The victor stood in a chariot, 
drawn by four horses — liis captives marching before, 
his troops following behind. 

The ovatifin (from ovare, ‘ to shout,’ ‘ exult or 

lesser triumpbf differed from the greater chiefly in 
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these respects, tiiat tlie impeiutorentei^d the 
on foot, clad in the simple toga prmteosta of a magis- 
trate, instead of with the togapicta and the tunica 
'palmata of the more highly honoured commander, 
tliat he bore no ^ptre, was not pieceded by tlie 
senate and a flourish of trampets, nor followed by 
his victorious troops, but only by the equites and 
the populace. The ovation was granted when tlie 
success, though considerable, did not fulfil the con- 
ditions specihed for a triumph, or if the conqueror 
had not l^en in supreme command. For tiiumphal 
arch, see Arch. 

Trilllliyirate (Lat., ‘a union comi^sed of three 
men ’ ) is the name given in Homan history to the 
private league entered into between rompey, 
Crasstts, and Ca'sar to cany out their own schemes 
of political aggrandisement, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the senate. The term is also applied to the 
division of government between Octavian (Augus- 
tus), Mark Antony, and Lepidus in the civil wars 
that followed tlie murder of CVsar — an arrange- 
ment sanctioned, and therefore legalised by Uie 
senate. The former is usually called the first, the 
latter the second triumvirate. See Home, and the 
articles on Cacsar, Pompey, and Augustus. 

Triviiim* See Arts. 

Trocar* See Cannula. 

TrOChidcr* a family of gasteropodons molluscs 
of the order Pcctinibi anchiata. The shell is conical 
and spiral and more or less nacreous ; the aperture is 
entire and closed 
by a thin horny 
operculum. In 
the genus 
T r o c h u s the 
shells are top- 
shaped, and 
hence are popu- 
larly known as 
Top-shells. 

Many of the 
shells arc ex- 
tremely beauti- Trochus. 

fill, and are used 

for adorning head-dresses, necklaces, &c., the 
outer layers bein<j removed. There are a large 
number of Britmi species, and a multitude of 
foreign and fo.ssil forms. The Trochidaj are closely 
allied to the Turbinidae. 

Trocliiliis* See Humming-bird. 

TrocllU* Louis Jui.es, the defender of Paris, 
was born at Palais in Belle-Isle (Morbihan), 12th 
May 1815, and after tlie course at St Cyr entered the 
anny at seventeen, and by his conduct and capacity 
rose rapidly in rank. He served as adjutant to 
Lamoricibre, and to Biigeaud in Algeria; next to 
Saint- Arnaud and Canrobert in the Crimea, became 
in November 1854 general of brigade, and distin- 
guished himself next year in the stonning of the 
Malakoff. As general of division he fought fit 
Solfeiino, and after the peace entered tlie Ministry 
of War, and was destined by Niel for his successor. 
But tire unpalatable truths contained in his famous 
pamphlet, L'ai'niie Frean^aise en 1867^ in which he 
pointed out the rottenness of tlie imperial mili- 
tary system, and urged the adoption of Pinission 
methods, made him hateful to the oourt. At 
the outbreak of the 1870 war he received com- 
mand of the 12th Territorial Division at Tou- 
louse, and on tlie 17th August was named by the 
emperor governor of Paris, and after tlie proclama- 
tion of the republic became chief of the National 
Defence. He was cautious, timid, said^ the iiotter 
spiiits both within and without the circle of the 
doomed city ; it is most probable that he saw only 
too well the hopelessness of his task. He laid down 
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Itia M governor 22d Jan IS?!^ but remained 
president of the National Defence till 1872, and 
died 7th Oct 1896, Woiks in hi« own defence are 
Pottr la VinU et pom la Jushce (1873) and La 
FoMique et le Stfge de Pans (1874), Sec las 
Souvenirs Posthurnea (2 vols 1896) 

Troctollte (trout stone), a vaiioiy of Gabbio 
(q V.) composed almost eiituely of white felspar 
(anoithite) and dark oliMiic It is the ‘ioiellen 
stem * of the Geiruans 

TrCeZCtIf a veiv ancient Greek cit>, capital of 
the south cast disiiict of \igolis It is thr hitth 
place of Theseus (q v ) 

Troglodytes ( Gi TV Offlofhftfn, ‘cav e du ( I 
lers’), the n inu gnen h^ tlu aixunt (^Heks lo 
various tnhis oi of unM\ilis(d nini, ^ ho 

dwelt eithd in natui il < i\<in oi in hohs whnh 
thc> had dug ioi tluiUMhis in tin ( nth lli<\ 
aie nitntioncd h\ Sti ibo is existing ls f u %\fsi n 
Maiiietania, ami is f ii < ist is tin ( lut i U'' I uf 
j)eihaps the Ixst known lio^Io<l>t<s of imnnt 
times w#ie tlioso ol sontlniii 1 ^vjd ind 1 tit 1 1 
Tt was i< j>oiled that tho\ <oiihl not spr ik till u 
lately, but shiukdl oi s lenm d 111 < tin 
auiiii ils J hi chit f t < Clip ttjon of tin lio l)l\t 
was In iding tatlh thtiii^li \\t ilso u il thit th \ 
weiehuntti*^ indiohhtis I In i an lil<wis< im i 
lioiud as sening 11110114 tin ti<ois m t'n 

irni> of Xeixcs linn li ihits ot lit w m in h 

and debistd, tlifu dunk w is a niixtiu of milk 
and blood, they had x coiuniuiiit > ol wi\i'^ in I 
the> killed the old men wlnn unlit I > l«n I t nth 
Pioglol^tes lie intiUiorted ]\ Ih lotl >tiis Vns 
totle and Diodoius md mmh to lint ht n t nin I 
ilso m Masii 1 he ]>itii]stoiu < im Iwtihis ot 
Euiope and 11101 e icctiit t in c d\scliin„ p t>phs au 
noticed at ( vvf 

TrOffOllS {Itogo 7 ud(( ), a fiinih of hndsof (In 
ordei ftcuii, nob \li\ < lostlv alln d (o uu ollni 
gioup The) have the hill slioii, lioid notdnd 
01 sniattd and with i wide 
IT vpe the f< { t small and 
JRd wi ik NMtii tin tots in pans 
SjK 1 ml tin (list ind suoint toes 

^R||| aic tuincd hiikwiid, inst< id 

of tin (list and fouilii in 
aiiangcnniit unique amoii^ 
hiids Die vMii^s aie shoit 
lillflmyiy soiiH NN hat {minted , \nd 

the tail is long and bioad, 
often ON ei hung h> long tail 
covoits Die plumage is soft, 
la\, and loosely at tubed to 
the \ei> delu ite skin, it is 
HR vci) beautifully colouied, 

/HBL some species being only e\ 

celled in biilliaiuv by the 
/Hm\ humming buds The females 

/flUn ^ goi goons than the 

Tiiules The trogons inhabit 
n tiopics of the old and new 

Mm Wk w 01 Ids , they aie most numei 

^MM ML ous in South Ameiica, less so 

Hr oiiental legioii, and aie 

at ■ repiesented in Afiica by two 

m w species only. They aie bhds 

K V of moileiate si/e, and seden 

H I taiy and unsocial liabits, in 

n I habiting foies ts, wJieie they 

H t Bit motionless on blanches, 

V B occasionally datting off to 

* ^ seize fiuits or insects, Tliey 

The Quetzal ( Pharo nestle in holes in decayed 

maci ua moetnno), trees, laying two to four eggs, 
w hi te or pale in colon r Tiiei e 
aie about 6fty species, of winch the most cele« 
biated is the Quetzal, or Kesplendent Tiogon 


{Phm^omacrua nwimo &0mm 
whose plumage ks of a 

the centre tail coverts of 3ie mKleHNIfqif wtvaAy 
three feet long, thongh the bird b Ae me 

of a magpie It inhabits Central Amenta r 
mala especially is the * Laud of the Quetzal/ See 
Gould’s Monofjictph of the Ttogontdos (2d ed. 1876b 
and Biighaia’b Gnatnnala (IS87) 

Troiliis and Cressida. Tpoy 

Troitsk^ a (own of IhisMa, in the gONciTiment 
of Ounhnig but on tin Silx nan side of the moun 
tcuns iH 100 milt of Ounbuig, on the gieat 
10 id into Sibt 11 a l*o{» 2S 407 

Troll* Dj M( mu or V 

ih n uiK /)t a finn1> nnIikIi Ii ts 
I {>»<KhKMl MVMil tmimni 1 n,^! -.h uUbm^ Mis 

JlNMl'' I I ill 1 O! I NN 1 I novfli'.t ind mis 

11 iiu oils NvntM limn 111 l’"S0 tin d in^htci 
t tb 1 <N W il i un Milton ni u ot ncDvtidd, 
M nt in ISOO slu w is ininiMl to All Ihom I'l 
VnibniN IioiiijN t t lu it 1 inn lud lelloNV 

I \ w ( 11 ( fn ISJO lui hn-band having 

itl<n inlo nutcriMl eiKiimsiinM sh< went to 
Vj )< n i oil liniii,, i 1:1 i< ><is iividimi m 

iIh I III «I Elites 1 in I tb III itt 11 ils of liei 

I 111 t 1 )l /y / 1/ s if ih XimiHitn'i 

j ] ul h 1 1 in is 2 I i IS woik it(i u tt I go at 

1 itleiitH n ti) I tl NMilN nt tcitun ol its stiic 
luo'^ N\ IS j OK li 1 ml d 1 N \i tn ins 1 lom 
I this tom biwini iIk lit<iii\ i iivitv of Mis 
i lioIDp N\ is miiK nnintfimptMl novels or 
xni) ind inq i« 1 ns < ti i (1 m iki n|) tin. sum 
ot 11(1 wnik Ol li 1 novds the. mo f succisstui 
IS jiihijs Di \\ (I ( / / 0 / // ( IHIO) witli Its 

s( f{iK 1 Jl n I Mm i * (1S401 follow eil bv Ihc 
I (HKfi I \/}i ( ft Mis Iioilo{u wasawomnii 

<1 stioiv tihnt Old In 1 woiks m lull of sinew d 
obstiN uion Old tint 11 it tinus somi w h it cuiinc, 
liumoui J il* \ WLi {lopnl II in thiir il i> ami 
^ NUN wtl) d(s»iN((l linn {lopnloitv but ilo id> 
thtv lit wdl ni^h foj^oitrn Dniing the life of 
liei hnslund AIis J lollopt itsukd diidl) at If mow 
1 lUtiK mmh ol Ini lime w is jiisstd in Uil) with 
Iici I M( st s Ul sIk (k I it J lounc* btli Oetobei 
ls( I Si ( I iq b\ lu i d uight( 1 ( 1S*I>) 

Hti son 1 fioM \s \i))]inis liioiTOPL (29th 
\piil Jsio 1 >()» NoNimUi 1 S 92 ) w is educiliil at 
i M indiestt 1 an I Oxioid ind in 1S41 silt led in Ital). 
lie IS fciN ouiabh known hv his Gulhood ofCathei me 
dt A D ude oj Itidimi Wonun^ and a 

nuiubei of novels suih as la Bcaia^ Mai teita, 
Inidisfaiii Chase, (Ttomia, Ihe Gai clangs, The 
Ditam 2\mid)C}^ He has also wiitten SiHi^toiV 
of I lo! t UL e, the i ft of l*i its IX , SJ < {< hes oj Fi ench 
liibioiy, His sceoiid wife, Mib Fiances 

Lleanoi Tiollope, is known as the authoi of Aunt 
Maigarefs Tiouhlc (1S(>6), Black Spnits and White 
(1877), That Unfoitumde Mamage (1888), and, 
with hei husband, The Ilomts and Haunts of the 
Italian Pods (1S81) See Ins autobiogiaphical 
What I litmtmbu (3 vols 1887 S9) 

The third son, Amiiox\ Tpollopf, one of the 
most popular of leccnt novelists, was l>orn 24th 
Apiil 1815, and was educated at Winchestei and 
Haiiow In 1841 he obtained a post as cleik to a 
suiveyoi of post ofhees in li eland Heie he ac 
quiied the fondness foi hunting which never left 
him, mat lied ( 1844), and began wilting novels ; and 
while filling moie lesponsible othcial situations in 
the Post otlice, he found, 01 made, leisuie to amnse 
the public with a long senes of novels, many of 
them of very reniaikable merit The Kellys and 
the & Kellys ( 1848 ) w as one of the first thiee nov els 
he wiote, and like the other two fell dead fiom 
the pi ess, although a giaphic and accurate picture 
of the lush life of the time The first work which 
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decisively drew attention, The Warders (1855), was 
followed by a continuation, Barchester Totoere^ 
which i-emains, perhaps,^ the cleverest of all his 
bwks. In rapid succession to these came Doctor 
Thorne^ The Bertrams^ The Three Clerks^ Castle 
Bichmondy Framley Parsonage ( oiiginally published 
in the Cornhill Magazine ), Orley Fami^ The Small 
House at Allington (xion tribute to the Cornhill 
Magazine)^ Rachel Ray^ Miss Mackenzie^ Cayi You 
Forgive Her? The Claverings^ and The Last Chron- 
icle of Barset (1867) — one of his best novels — 
besides many oUiers. He was a zealous and valu- 
able servant of the Post-office, and resigned his 
position as a surveyor (1867) three or four yeai-s 
only before he would have been entitled to a retir- 
ing pension, because he felt that his increasing 
literary work made it impossible for him, even 
with liis extraordinarily unflagging industry, to 
discharge his official duties with efficiency. He 
wrote much for the magazines, an<l was the first 
editor of St Paul's ; he once stood for narliament 
and was defeated. Post-office work had taken 
him to the West Indies, Egypt, and the United 
States; latterly he travel iSl in Australia and 
South Africa; so that he acquired materials for 
books on all these countries. Kovels continued to 
l>e produced with astonishing regularity and fre- 
fiuency, according to a business-like method he has 
described in his autobiography. Amongst novels 
written subsequent to his resignation were Phineas 
Finn (1869), Ralph the Ueir^ The Golden Lion of 
Gratipire, Phineas Redux, John Caldigate^ Ayala's 
Angela The Fixed Period^ and An Old Man's I^ove 
(1884). Other works were a sketch of Thackeray 
(‘Men of Letters* series, 1879), a Life of Cicero 
(2 vols. 1880) — a task for w’hich his powers were in- 
adequate — and a short Life of Palmei-ston (in ‘Eng- 
lish Politiciil Leaders,* 1882). Trollope died Ctli 
December 1882, and in 1883 appeared his inter- 
esting Autobiography (edited by his son, H. M. 
Trollope, who has also published novels and other 
works ). Trollope sketches the superficial as])ccts of 
society with a charming lightness, and his works are 
unfailingly agreeable and amusing. 
Many of the portraits in the extensive 
gallery he has left us, especially of 
the residents in the catlie4lra] close, 
are permanently fixed in the memory 
of all renders ot English literature. 

TromllonCf a brass musical 
wind-instrament, whose title, origin- 
ally Italian, signifies the great 
tromba or Tmmiiet (q.v.), to which 
instrument it lorms the natural 
complement. It consists of a tube 
bent twice on itself, ending in a 
trumpet-shaped liell, and sounded 
by means or a cupped mouthpiece. 
The centre section (a in fig.) is 
double, the outer tube sliding on 
an inner one so as to permit of 
its being stretched to nearly double 
its own length. The perfoiTuer, 
while holding the mouthpiece with 
the left hand, moves the slide out 
and in with the right hand \ry means 
of the ci-oss-piece, b. The hass form 
of the instrument is provided with 
a jointed handle to enable the per- 
former to reach the end of the slide.' 
The trombone is, like the violin, 
a perfect instrument, being cap- 
able by means of the slide of any 
gradation of tone. Its notes are 
not fixed like the valved instru- 
m^ts, but made by moving the 
slide to varying distances, and consequently requir- 
ing a very correct ear on the performer’s part. 


It has the usnal open hanuonio notes of the 
tube (see Harmonics), the slide giving the com- 
lete chromatic scale. One great advantage it 
as over keyed or valved instruments— viz. all its 
notes are of the same quality ; the moving of 
the slide docs not alter its form as in the viuved 
instruments, where every valve opens an extra 
convolution for the air to go through. It is 
of ancient but uncertain date, some authorities 
tracing it hack to nearly 700 B.C. Specimens 
made of bronze, ^vith gold mouthpieces, were dis- 
covered at Ponipeii in 1738, When first intixiduced' 
into England it was called sackbut. It has been 
much used in orchestral composition, and as a 
niilitaiy-band instrument is unrivalled. To partly 
get over its difficulties a form with valves instead 
of tlie slide has been introduced, but its brilliancj’' 
is thereby destroyed, and ifs use is consequently 
declining. It has been made in almost every key, 
but the two principally used are the tenor in 
and the bass in G ; and the music for them is >vritten 
in the tenor and bas.s clefs resj^ec lively. 

Troiiip, Martin Harpertzoon, a famous 
Dutch admiral, was born at Thiel in 1597, went to 
sea as a child with his father, a commander in the 
Dutch navy, was captured off the coast of Guinea 
by an English cruiser, and compelled to serve over 
two years as a cabin-boy. In 1624 we find him in 
command of a Dutch frigate; in 1637 he was created 
lieutenant-admiral, with command of a squadron of 
eleven ships, with which he defeated a vastly 
superior Spanish fiect off Gravclines in Februaiy 
16.39. In tlie following Ootober be defeated another 
fleet off the Downs, and captured thirteen richly 
laden galleons. But it was his conduct in the 
struggle with England that was to make the name 
of Tromp immortal. On May 19, 1652, with over 
forty ships, he eiicouiilereil an English fleet of 
fifteen under Blake, and was worsted, with the 
loss of two ships. Tromp was for a while su|>er- 
seded in command by Kuyter and De Witt, but 
lie wa3 soon afterwarus reiiist.ated. On November 
30, with eighty ships and a convoy of 300 merchant- 
men, he again encountereil Blake in the Strait of 
Dover, and this time success was decidedly with 
the Dutch. The English fleet drew off, but it 
more than probably is a mere romance that Tromp 
now sailed up the Channel with a brooni at his 
iiiastliead, to denote tliat he Iiacl swept the enemy 
from the seas. At any rate that enemy was not 
Ion" in returning. On the 18tli of February 1653 
Blake, together with Monk and Deane, engaged 
Tromp near Portland, and defeated him, though 
only after a contest memorahlo for its obstinacy. 
It lasted three days, at the close of which Blako 
had taken or destroyed nine ships of war and 
thirty mci*chantmen. Tromp fought with desperate 
courage, and brought off in safety the remainder 
of his convoy of ‘200 merchantmen. On JunQ 2 
and 3 following another terrific battle between 
Tromp and Deane took place off North Foreland, 
in which six Dutch vessels were captured, eleven 
sunk, and the remainder driven into Calais Hoads. 
The final struggle of the war was his desperate 
battle il^ith Monk, 31st July 1653, off the coast of 
Holland. The Dutch lost thirty men-of-war, but 
their greatest loss was the heroic Admiral Tromp, 
the victor in thirty-three sea-fights, killed by a 
bullet through the heart. He was buried at Delft. 
— His second son, Cornelius Tromp, was bom at 
Rotterdam, 9th September 1629. His first service 
was against the Algerine pirates. Next he served 
under Van Galen in the Mediterranean, and became 
rear-admiral after the battle oft’ Leghorn in which 
Van Galen fell ( 1.3th March 1653). On June 3, 1665, 
he shared the disgrace of Opdani’s defeat by the 
Duke of York at Solebay on the Suffolk coast, bat 
next year bad an ample share of the glory of 
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Ruyter’s four days* fight (Juno 1-4) offf the Doutis. 
Two months later he was deprived of liU com- 
mand by Rnyter for a breach of duty, the i^ult 
of his over-eagerness to pursue an advantage, hut 
was reinstated in 1673 by the stadtholder Wit Ham, 
imd eovei*ed liimself anew with glory in the blood v 
battles against the coTnbine<l Etigli.sh and French 
fleets, 7th and 14th June. In 1675 he visited 
England, and was created a baron by Charles II. 
Tiie year tafter he aided the Danes in their struggle 
with Sweden, and after his reXum liome was 
appointed, in 1*00111 of the diMul Uuyter, Hentenant 
aduiiral-gencral of the Uniteti Provinces. He died 
at Anisterdain, 29th May 1691, ami was laid at 
Delft in his father’s giavo. See Jacob (Ut fiiofde, 
Grent Dutch Admirals ( Eng. traris. IST^i). 
Troitipe. See .Hlowt\(;-ma(’hin'ks. 

TronisO, a town of Norway, capital of Mi<‘ amt 
of Tromso (the nortJi-west part of tlie kingdom), 
on the eastern shore of tlio h)W, fertile island of 
Troinsd, wliich is nearly 5 miles long, and ,*thon( lA 
mile broad. Pop. of island, 71,562; of i<*\vn, 

Troll or TuoNE weight, the most ancient s\s- 
teni of w'eight use(| in Seothiml, lhef/v///c being a 
heavy bcjim or balance sot u]> in tlnj imirkot pkioe, 
and employc<l for the weigliing of heavy \vare>. 
The troll H). contained 20 o/., Imt, from tho 
custom of gi\ing Nmc in’ to tiie score, was 
always reckoned at 21 »»/. ; (his was tin* most 
general value; hut it varied in the didoieip. 
market-towns hetwecni this and 2>s tk/. 'riie later 
Iron stone or stamhird weight c<uita,ins Hi tronih., 
each Ih. 16 Iron o/., and each Iron o/. 16 drops; 
tho truu Ih. is OhtiniaU'd h) la* e(|nivaleiit to 1 •:-5747 
lb. Jivoirdupois. The name sur\ i\ es in ^iw tual 
Scottish churches, 

Troildlljeill (elso Thrnndhjrm ; <ot. Prouf^ 
hehn)j on the south side of tin* long ami narrow 
Trondhjein fjovtl, at tiie inoutli of liie little Ni<l 
River, and 250 miles N. of Christiania, by 
rail. It is built on ninhihuing s]o])e.s, and has 
regular ami broad stret^s, the houses Ikcdiig 
mostly of wood, though the building of n<*w | 
'wooden hou.sos is no-w for))idden by law. The I 
(fortilied) harbour is / capacious, deep, and safe, j 
but is dillicult of entry. The most interesting I 
building in tlie eity is the venerable ca.(lie<lral, a 
cruciform church dating partly from tho 15th cen- 
tury, of English- Norman architecture, ami um|ues- 
tionably the most interesting ecclesiastical edilice 
in Norway. A great lire in 1550 destroyed most 
of the church except the richly adorned octagonal 
choir (late Gothic). The church, since 18bS tho 
place of coronation of Nor\vegiari kings, loos been 
carefully restored since ltS80. Ptirtions of an old 
archiepiscopal palace (Kongsgaard) also survive. 
The town is the main cinporinm of a wide district 
of countiy^ and has a large trade by sea and land ; 
the exports include copper ore, herrings and other 
fish, train-oil, timber, iVc. The ancient capital of 
Norway, originally called Nidaros, Trondhjem >vas 
founded in 996 by Olaf Trygvason, and became in 
1152 the seat of an ai'chbishop. Its decline dates 
from the Reformation. It was taken by the Swedes 
after a siege of nine iveeks, and has often been 
nearly destroyed by fire. Pop. ( 1900) 38,180. 

Tril01l« a seaiKirt and watering-place of Ayr- 
shire, 6 miles N. by W. of Ayr and 31 SW. of 
Glasgow. The harliour, l>egun in 1808, was com- 
plete at a cost of half a million. A line ne>v parish 
church was opened in 1893, and a new water-supjdy 
turned on in 1897. Golf-links >vcre laid ont in 
187^1 and Troon also has splendid sands and good 
sea-bathing. Pop. 4764. See Kirkwood’s Troon 
and JDundonald (2d ed. Kilmarnock, 1881). 

Tk*OC^ in CavalrTf a captain’s command, con- 
sisting m the British army of two lieutenants, 


fifty-six mounted non-eominissioned offieexB and 
tiwpei'B, and some twenty dismounted men when 
the regiment is at war strength. Two troops form 
a squailron, which is the mannouvring unit. 

Troopial. See Tuoi:pial. 

Tropae'iilllin, a genu.sof plants vamusly in* 
chi < led by difi’orcut in the natifral onlera 

Tro|>iCoIace/e and Gcrariiaocic. It is numerous in 
.species, all of which are natives of South America. 
They arc an rn nil or perennial of trailingor 

climbing habit, having si?np]e ])chale leaves wdiich 
are often peltaf <tl y divided into .several lejiilcts. The 
geijn.s coujpriso:^ 

the tJreat Imlian ,.^.r -s 

(*res‘^ oi‘ Na,-<tMr 

(tuiii 7 \ b 

! Snial! Indian ( ly-^s 

' (‘'jouru <ir J ‘;i ii.U'V 

I b)^ini;iui ^ 

I of the }keremi>als " 

I \s now one of tho 


land or norllnnui 1^ 

districts, and also 
in North AVales. 

It Is (he envy of 
southern tourists, 

who carry roots of , Canary Crorper 

the plant home [Srojoualuvi fcreyrinum). 

\ w'ith them in the 

j hope of cstalklishing it in tlieir owm gardens, 
hut rarely 8uoc<*ed. It requires peculiar atmo- 
spheric conditions to induce it to grow and Hower 
freely ; moderate exposure to light, such as would 
be afforded by a west aspect, high atmospheric 
humidity and cool nights, wdth deep moist hut 
well-drained soil, are essential to its healthy growth. 
It is easily propagated by its creeping underground 
rhizomes. There are sevcial other hardy and green- 
house i)ereniuals with tulierous roots in cultiv'ation, 
ail of a very ornamental character. The tubers of 
T, tuberosum^ a native of Peru, are edible. 

Tropllonlll.Sy in Greek legend, w-as the most 
skilful architect of his day, and w^as the son of 
Erginus, king of Orchomenus, or of Apollo. Along 
with his brotlier, Agamedee, ho built the temple of 
Delphi and the ti*easiiry of King Hyricus in 
Boeotia, which the twm are said afterwanis to have 
plundered. After his death lie was womhipned ^ 
a hero, and had a celebrated oracle at Lebadeia 
(Livadia) in Bceotia. The votary wdio wished to 
enter the ‘ Cave of Trophoiiiiis,* in order to consult 
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the oracle, after preparing himself for several days 
previously by purification and sacrifice, lay prone 
on his back, and put his feet into the cave, when 
he was caught by some unseen force, and violently 
pulled insicle. Don Quixote, it will be remembered, 
once thought himself to have got there. 

Trophy (Lat. tropceiim; Gr. tropaion, from 
trepoy ‘ 1 put to dight’) was a mcmoiial of victory 
erected on the spot where the enemy had turned to 
flight. Among the Greeks (with the exception of 
the Macedonians, who erected no tropliies) one or 
two shields and helmets of the routed enemy, 
placed upon the trunk of a tree, served as the smn 
and memorial of victory. After a sea-fight tJie 
trophy consisted of the beaks and storn-ornamcnts 
of the captured vessels, set ui> on the nearest coast. 
It was considered wrong to destroy such a trophy, 
and equally wrong to repair it. In early times 
the Romans decorated the buildings at Rome with 
the spoils of the vanquished. Of this practice we 
have a familiar instance in the rostra or beaks set 
up in the forum. In later times pillars and tri- 
umphal arches were employed to commemorate 
victories. Besides these, in modern times, the 
humiliation of an enemy is rendered lasting by 
such devices as the naming of many streets in Paris 
(Austerlitz, Jena, Magenta, Solferino, &c.), the 
Waterloo Bridge in London, the Sedan -festival in 
Germany, the llussiau cannon set up in English 
towns, &c. 

Tropic-bird {Phacthon), a genus of birds of 
the family Phaethoritida?. The bill is strong, 
pointed, and almost arched ; the head completely 
leathered ; the tail short ; the four toes united by 
a web. In general aspect and size they closely 
resemble mills or terns. They often follow in the 
wake of ships, and are known to sailors as ‘ Boat- 
swains.’ Tlie two very long tail-feathers are 
in one species red and in the two other species 
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white. Their flight is very unlike the usual 
flight of sea-birds, its chief peculiarity being the 
rapid and constant strokes of the wings, more like 
a duck than a gull. Three species are known, all 
tropical, and often seen very far from land. They 
breed in cracks of cliffs or ledges of rock, but make 
no nest. The Common Tropic-bird (jP. oithereus) 
is about the size of a partridge, wliite, with curved 
lines of black on the back; some of the quill- 
feathers black, tipped with white. It is found in 
the Atlantic Ocean. In the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans another species, the Red -tailed Tropic-bird 
(P. riibricmida or phasnicutHts) appears, which is 
larger in size, of a deep roseate tinge, with red bill 
ana the retrices and long feathers of the tail red. 
The Yellow-billed Tropic-bird (P. Jlavirostris or 
eandidua) is the smallest in size ; it breeds in Ber- 
muda, and occurs numerously in the South Atlantic, 
the Indian, and a great part of the Pacific Ocean. 


Tropics (Gr., * turning-points ’ or ‘ limits *) are 
two pamllels of latitude on the teiTestrial globe, 
passing thix>ugh the most northerly and southerljy 
points on the earth’s surface at which the sun is 
vertical. On the Armillary Sphere (q.v.), conse- 
quently, the ecliptic ( the representation of the sun’s 
path ) touches but does not cross the tropics. The 
tropics include between them all those points on 
the earth’s surface at which the sun is ever vertical. 
The tropic north of the equator is called the Tropic 
of Cancer, because the sun at the summer solstice 
(at which time he is vertically over that tropic) 
enters tlie constellation of Cancer ; and the southern 
one is, for a similar reason, denominated the Tropic 
of Capricorn. Though usually said to be in 23^® 
N. and S. lat., the tropics are not absolutely fixed 
at a uniform distance from the equator, but the 
limits of their variation arc extremely narrow (see 
Ecliptic). For 1st January 1882 the Nautical 
Almanac gave their position in 2.3® 27' 16" '60 N. 
and S. respectively ; and for 1st January 1892, 23® 
27' 11"*84 N. and >S. The term subtropical is used 
somewhat loosely for a climate between tropical 
and temperate, and for the regions bordering on 
the tropics. 

Troppau* the capital of Austrian Silesia, on 
the Opna, a tributary of the Oder, 184 miles by 
rail NE. of Vienna. It has an old town-ball, a 
library of 35,000 volumes, and manufactures of 
cloth, beet-root sugar, &c. Pop. 26,502. 

Tros.sacIlN^ a wooded defile of Perthshire, 8 
miles W. by S. of Callander, which Scott’s Ladif 
of the Lake has made one of the pLaces of pilgrim- 
age of the world. It extends 1 mile castwanl 
between Lochs Katrine and Achray, and to the 
north has Ben A’an (1851 feet), to the south-west 
Benvenue (2393 feet). 

Trotting* For more than lialf a century the 
trotting horse in America has been a distinctive 
type. Since this was recognised copyright isins m u.s. 
to be so the trotting strains have by j. b. Lippincott 
been much improved by careful Comi^uy. 
breeding, while skilful training has greatly aided 
in the development of these useful horses, indeed, 
it may bo said that the trotter is the national hoi-se 
of America, where it is considered the ideal animal 
for both business and pleasure. Tliere aa*e trotting 
strains elsewhere than in America — for instance, 
the Norfolk trotters in England and the Orlolt 
trotters in Russia — but no other strain has attained 
the 8i>eed of the trotting-horse in America. The 
turf test of speed is the only one by which trotting 
strains can be judged, and trotting races are held 
in America for the purpose of applying this test, 
ouite as much as to furnish sport to spectators. 
Compared with running races, even in America, 
trotting contests are not very popular. The trot 
and the amble or pace are kindred gaits, the latter 
being the faster. The trot is a diagonal and the 
pace a lateral gait. In the trot the order of move- 
ment is left fore-foot, right hind-foot, right fore- 
foot, left hind -foot. Thus the left fore-foot and 
right hind-foot move in unison, striking the ground 
together ; then in turn the right fore and left hind 
foot complete the movement. In the pace two feet 
are also movqd simultaneously, hut the two feet 
moved at once are on the same side. From the 
same strains of blood there frequently come^ both 
natural trotters and pacers. Though nacing is the 
faster gait, it is not considered desirable, and pacera 
are often converted into trottera by the use of heavy 
toe weights on the forward feet A competent 
trainer by the use of these weights can chan^ an 
inveterate pacer into a trotter. As the horse be- 
comes used to the trot the weights are gradually 
reduced. The gait of even natural trotters is 
oftener than notnelped by the use of toe weights. 
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The best stiains of American trotters trace back 
to the thoroi^hbied giay stallion Messenger, im- 
ported fiom England in 1788 when he was^ight 
yeais old He was bv Manibrino, fust dam by 
Talk, second dam by Regnlus, tlmd dam by Stai 
ling, fourth dam by Fox, liltli dam !>> Bay Bolton, 
sixth dam by Duke of Newcastlo’is, luik, seventh 
dam by Byeily Tuik, eighth dam !>> Tafiolet Baib 
and ninth dam by AMutt Juik Ihough 

this record shows tint M(sson/ei s pedi,^iee goes 
back to the veiv beginning of tin tlioioughbieds 
it IS geneiallv thought lint Iip himself was not, 
stiictly spe living, a llioion^hintd Hr iiiom 
fiequent tin Mc^scngi i < loss is iound in ili< pnli 
glee of a IioIUm tin nion ^ iliuhU tlir stum is 
thought to b( M< >s{ ji_r( 1 iR^of M tuil lino 
Maniljimo bt^ot \l>lillilj an 1 MxUIIlIi h t 
K} sdyk s H iinhl< tom in UvsUI s Tl iiu])l tom in 
foalnl m 1S4*^) w is out ot tin (.liulcs kr iit in u< 
by Billfoundfi i hois« unioHi 1 fi an in 1 nd 
and said to tomi of tin sti un of \ nfoll ti >t i 
and with two iiosis on th dims si 1 tiuii 
back to Ml ssMi (I l{\sd\I s II unhl 1 nmn i 
considiud b> hill (his to hi tin Iitn i oi t! 
AnKinan tiollns M i \| i ini nl 1 i\ li u 
tried 111 hui Iiu_, lultiis f n _,t il i | I i I 
t.nduianeo Within tlu s} i ot il is uti • 1 

vai ions till OIK s ot lull dm iuin>lt\tni» tiU! 
hut 1001 nt JK 1 foinii IS sn h is M ni 1 S P il » \lt 
and Sunol vmuiI 1 surii t > s] w (hit tin If nnl ’ 

toman blood on tin si h ot th sm AMth i n h 

infusion of tlioiim^ldii 1 hi ) » I on il lU ot th 

dam IS likclv to })iolu ( fi t i ti id i tinu ii \ 

otlu 1 eios-^ts so f u ittinijt l 

Ihe bindiii^ of 11 lit is hi 1 nii n tl i 
TTmUd St iti s and t un 1 i \ ^ii it iilitn 
\eailings fioin tin li utin s( » ] f m d » mi 
command is lii^h pniis i m iilin^ thii u 1 
Ineds, hut m iintuiil> tin \ aj 1 1 u to h in i 
valuable In ISSh Iw > ^ii it luidm si d 1 s, 
weie sold — th( Kinco i m New )iis<\ tor Im I 
mg thoiou„hhii (Is 111 I tin (ikinuw m Kni 
tucky, loi hifidmg tiott i tin It iin i is 
st il lions sold It an im i if < nh iiul 

the blood uiiKs at sHi2 oi i ^inciil i\(ia»,i 
ot t5*1721 I lie (fleimew st illions hion Id in 
avLiage of >12 ind tin Inooduniis 

ainla^ciKiil ani i^i ot >22>s 1 In si \mu loth 

biteding establishments ot tin Inst eliss Jt is 
piobahle tint alike, eomjm iIim ivi uui would hi 
mamt lined at hssn svhs IndiMilinl tiottns 
have been Mild foi \ei\ Ingh h^uiis m un of tla 
fastest ot them to All Kohtit homiei of New A oik 
Although, thiough his not m ikmg inihlie tin 
prices paid b> him these einnot he slated with 
ceitaint), it is hdieitd that he pud foi 

Dextei, $40,000 foi M lud S , mil >i0 000 foi Sunol 
The >oung stallion A\tell v\ is sold in ISSO foi 
$105,000, and Namv Hanks in 1891 foi "^^75,000 
These v\cie all phenomenal tiotteis Puces vai^ 
fiom these fancy Iiguits down to $250 

The fust tiotting lace in Vmeiiea of vihuh tlieie 
IS a iccoid was at Uailem NY, in 1S06, when 
Yankee did a mile in 2 minutes 50 seconds 1 hen 
theie is a lecoid of a mateli in Philadeluhia in 
1810, when a Boston hoise tiotted a mile in 2 
minutes 48J seconds The next lacewas in 1818, 
when the time was 3 minutes Tlieie was noth 
ing veiy wondeiful about these pei foi manccs, foi 
lioises in England bad befoie then done as well, 
if not bettei In England, in ISOO, Phenomenon 
trotted 17 miles in 56 minutes, and in the same 
montli lepeated the distance in 53 minutes This 
was at the rate of 62 minutes 20 seconds for 20 
miles This English peifoimance lemained un 
beaten until Messengers gi eat gi andson Tiustee 
went the distance in 59 minutes 35A seconds Since 
then only six hoises have equalled Tiustee *s pei 
488 


fonnance These Icrngdiniance trials are justly 
regaided as ciuel and nnpioBiable The reduction 
of the tiotting recoul has lieen steady but not rapid 
Heie are some of the piomment lecords 
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I ig 1 “Columoii Rivti Trout {Salmo fmio) 

the convexity of the outline of the back neaily 
similai to that of the hell> , the tail is slightly 
forked, except in old fish, in which it becomes 
almost squaie, and sometimes even slight!;^ con 
vex The teeth aie numeious, stiong, and cuived, 
two rows of them extending along the whole length 
of the vontet^ with no maiked gioup at its fi out 
The colour is nioie oi less >ellow, but the tint 
vanes much in the tiout of different v\ateis, some 
times passing into gieenish black oi violet The 
coloui is biightcst in the tiout of cleai sti earns 
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On tlie back and upper pnrfc of tlie sides there are 
numerous spots of black and red ; the l>elly is 
siiveiy white or yellow ; the spots on tlie sides 
vary much. The fins are light bitrwTi ; the doreal 
fin and tail with numerous darker brown spots. 
The varieties wliich the common trout exliibits in 
tints and spots has led to attempts to dis- 
tinguish several species ; but these have not 
proved satisfactory to most naturalists. It is 
certain that the appearance of the trout is 
much affected by the character of the water in 
which it lives, and the food with which it is 
supplied. The trout of a river w i th a muddy bottom 
are very different from those of a clear gravelly 
stream, and those of a stream darkly coloured by 
moss are easily distinguished. Tlie tint of the 
flesh varies as well as the external coloui's, Ijeing 
pink in some — the finest for the table — and white 
in others. Trout transfeimi from one locality to 
anotlier soon change tlieir tints, tli^y have a 
wonderful power of a.ssimilating their colour to 
that of the medium in which they dwell. 

The trout is very voracious, and readily devoui's 
almost any kind of animal food. Worms and slugs 
washed into rivers by luins are very acceptable to 
it. Small crustaceans are .supposed to be the chief 
food of trout in some lakes and streams which are 
noted for the excellence of their prcKluce. Small 
fresh- water shellfish, such as the fre.sli-%vater 
shrimp, are also a fa\'Ourite food of trout ; and the 
most beautiful trout in Scotland —tlio.se found in 
Loch Mulacli Corry near Inclinadamph in Suther- 
Landshire — feed almost entirely on the fresh-water 
shvimi>. Small fish of any kind which they can 
capture are their prey, anti multitudes of salmon- 
fry thus perish. A gentleman well known to the 
writer of this article caught a large trout which 
had a very young viper in its mouth, bitten into 
three pieces. The leaping of trout for flics in a 
Slimmer (bay or evening adds to the charm of many 
a rural scene. Small trout often tlirow themselves 
quite out of the water ; the larger ones in general 
merely rise to take struggling flie.s from its surface. 
The angler adapts his lures to the .season and the 
weather. In spring and snmmer, when the weather 
is fine, tlie artificial fly i.s very succe.ssful ; bait, 
generally the worm, is used in wet weather, or 
when the streams arc swollen by rains. The 
minnow is a good bait for large trout. No bait is 
more ilcadly than salmon roc, bnt the use of it is 
prohibited by law in Britain, for the sake of the 
salmon fisheiies (see Angling). 

The trout generally spawns in the end of October 
and in November, when the lower jaw of the male 
becomes elongated, but not so much as in the 
salmon. The spawn is deposited, in the same 
manner as that of the salmon, in gravelly beds, 
in running streams; and the lake-trout ascend 
streams for this purpose. Where trout have no 
access to proper .spawning-grouiid recourse must be 
had to artificial means to inciea.se the stock (see 
PisciCULTUKE) ; blit ill some small streams their 
numbere seem incapable of being diminished by any 
amount of fair angling. Tlie be.st feeding-grounds 
are often where there is no good spawning-gronnd 
within reach of the fish. Tlie trout grows rapidly 
when it has abiuKlant food. From instance.s of 
individuals kept in wells and ponds it is knowm to 
attain an age of thirty or even fifty yeai-s. Among 
the varieties of tlie common trout one called the 
Gillaroo Trout is found in Longli Ncagli and other 
lakes^ of the north of Ireland. It attains a large 
size, is very thick in nronortion to its length, 4 UkI 
has nrach smaller teeth than the ordinary trout. 

The Locbleven Trout (Salmo leveucnsis or S, 
cftcifer) is found in Locbleven in Scotland, Aiiiere 
the conniion trout is also found, and is dlstin* 
guished from it by the more pointed pectoral fins ; 


the much longer rays of the tail- fin, which is also 
more iioin ted at its extremities; and particularly 
by the number of ca'cal apjiendagcs, which are 
from forty -nine to eighty iir the Locbleven trout, 





Fig, 2. — Locbleven Trout {Stdmo levenenais). 


whilst they do not exceed fifty in the common 
trout. The flesh of the Locbleven trout, which 
attains a laige size, is a rich pink colour. Locli- 
leveii ( q.v.), for its size, is ])robat)ly the most produc- 
tive trout-loch in the world. In 1888, the best year 
on record, 2,%516 trout, weighing 21,073? lb., were 
captured by the rod ; and in 1891 10,058, weigh- 
ing 12,830 "lb., were taken. There is an artificial 
hatchery in connection with Locbleven ; and in 
1891 nearly 300,000 healthy fry were deposited in 
spring in the feeders of the loch. With the excep- 
tion of the lake species, all British trout arc more 
or less migratory* 

The Great Lake Trout (Salinojrrox) is the only 
other British species. It is found, in some of the 
larger British and Iri.sh lako.s, and in the lakes of 
Scandinavia, seldom, if ever, ascending rivciTi, 
except for a short distance at the spawning s^ison. 
It occasionally, hut very rarely, attains a size of 
301b., is a very powerhi], active fish, and tries 
the skill of the angler in no small degree. It 
differs from the common trout in the longer 
muzzle, in the position of the fins, in having 
the tail square in all stages of growth, and in 
other characters. Its colour is generally deep 
purplish brown, pas.sing into gi-ceni.sh or graytsii 
yellow on the belly. The spots are large, and not 
numerous. The great lake trout feetls 'tnueh on 



Fig. 3.— Great Lake Trout {Salmo ferox). 


small fishes, and is as greedy as a pike. It is 
takoji by night lines, or by trolling with strong 
tackle and a small trout or other small fi.sh (or arti- 
ficial minnow) for bait. Young fish are taken with 
the artificial fly. The flesh of tliis species is inferior 
in quality to that of the common trout. Veiy 
diffeient from it is the Lake Trout of the Lake of 
Geneva. (Sahno or Farw lemanns), which is a fish 
of excellent quality, and nearly allied to the 
Salmon- trout (see Salmon* ). It ascends the livers 
whidi fall into the lake, os the salmon- trout 
ascends rivers from the sea. 

It should be stated that many persons, whose 
views are entitled to consideration, are of oiVinion 
that there is no specific difference between tlie 
Sahno ferox and tlio Sahno fario^ and that the 
former is simidy an overgrown specimen of the 
latter. The Loch Stenness trout olf ^ lb. already 
mentioned tends rather to strengthen this opinion. 
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North America has numeious species of trout. 
One of them, the Common f5ro<>k Trout, or 
Speckled Trout (Salmo /bfUinalis)^ diflers conKider- 
ably from the common trout of Britiiin ; in fact, 
strictly speaking, it is a char and not a trout. 
It abounds in the streams of eastern ('anada, 
and in the northern and middle j>urts t»f the 
Uni^l States. In Septennber 18()7 Air George 
S. Page caught at the outlet of ilnngeley 

Lake, Franklin County, Maine, two male trout, 
one weighing 10 lb., the ollujr OJ lb. ; ajid 

in June 1871 Mr L. Page caught a Fou- 

tinalis in Mooselnc Magunlic l.ake in the 

same county weighing U.]; Ih. The North Ameri- 
can Lake Trout {Salmo rfat/im's) iiiJiahif.s l!)e 
deepcj.st waters (»f the gieat lakes, and some- 
times attains a weight of (U) Ih, It. i>; 
coloiircd, mottled with giayisli spots. lis tle^h 
is dirty yelU»w, and of very pofji* oiiality. it 

never Uikes the lly, hut nmy l)e caugiil Nviih tie' 
minnow, or a hait of f;U pork. It is more siu^gl'^h 
than its congeners, and ?( (lords ]»o<)r sport to the 
angh'r. Tliere are st'ver.sl sp(H‘.i<\s of ];(]<.* trout in 
North America. 'I’lie liiiest iti <juali(y, n-.- v,< 11 as ' 
largest in size, is llui .Miurkinaw dh ou i. oi \a!n.» v- ; 

{Salmo if.aa'fln/:^fns ov aa//iaf/rffs/t ). It i-. not 
found in l..ako Krie, nor in l.ake Oniiniu, luu i?.t 
Lake Huron, I<.ako Snpoiiur, and iim imjie noiili»nn 
lakes, even in tliostj of ilie aicii<t u‘gioo'>. It- 

iiiliahits the de»'))est parts of thoni, rM*: pi, in 
autumn, when it le.sorU lo .'•hallov. \\ ,i.t 
spawning. The SiskiN\ii Trout (S-ffant <.r 
si^^coiccf) of Lake Siipejior i.', of liug»‘ stoui, 

tliick, ami of rich llavoin-, hut .so hit o- to he 
almost untit for food. The. llod-ln 'I'roiit. 

(Salaio or Faria rrifilu'<i<fir\hf) <»f th(‘ luk<’.'^ of Xe 
York and IVnnsylvaniM, somet inn -; '21 tVcl in 
length, is deej» gieenish on tin*. Inn k, li-Iii^ r on ilie 
bides, which are sjiotti'd with led, the lunMy ortineo- 
red. The north-wosi- n( .\nieriea has its own 
pc‘CMiIiar spc«*ie.s of (rout, one of \\ hi«'h, the Oregfui 
Trout (S(tlmo orctffatnisis)^ is found in almost 
every stream frf)m the snowy j»eaks of iho Pocky 
Mountains lo the seti, ami is vory similar to the 
common trout of Kin ope. ilritish trout liave been 
acclimatised in Tasmania. 

In England tlu're is a close time for tiout ami 
ebar, so tliat no trout or char of any kimi can he 
sold in England or AVah‘s uml(‘r a jienalty hotwceii 
the 2d of October ami Ibo 1st I'Vhruaiy. The 
penalties for the capture of any trout or char dur- 
ing close time are not exceetling i^‘2 for tlie Jirst 
oUcnce, not less than £1, nor more than £2, for 
tlie second, not h\ss than £2 for the think ami on 
each conviction forfeiture all trout aiid char 
caught. In Ireland the close season for trout- 
iishiiig is the siime as for salmon Jisliiiig, and varies 
in lUtlerent districts, from Jl.st July to 2d Novem- 
ber for closing, ami from Jlst January to JOtli 
April for opening. By the Freslnvatcr Fish (Scot- 
land) Act, 1902, a,n annual close time for trout was 
fixed between 15tli (October and 28tli February. 
For illegal methods, see PoACUixu. 

ScHJ works cited at Anolini; ; Livingstone Stone, 
Domenticated Trout (Charleston, .‘ki cni. 1877) ; and The 
Trouts by the Marquis of Granby and others (1898). 

TrOUVirCj the name given in northern France 
to the same kind of courtly or iiolished poet who 
in soutliern France, &c. wa.s called Troubadour 
(see etymology at Prove n^ial). Like the latter, 
he WAS usutuly attended by a jongleur, wliose 
busiueas it was to furnish au instrumental aocom- 
pauiment to the songs which his master composed 
and sung. But the distinction was far fixmi 
absolute, for many trouvl^res performed their own 
works, and many jongleurs made and mended 
verses. See Chansons de Gestes, Jongleurs, 
France (LiXERAxuRE), Roland. 


TrouvHle^ a popuJaT French watering-place, 
in the dept, of Calvados, at the mouth of tlio 
Tongues, about 10 miles 8\V. of Honileur. It was 
always fanuius for oysters, but on its line sands 
and its nearness to Paris depends its nioidei:n 
imporlanco. Tt was first brought to notice by 
Alexandre l>umaft. !X>p. ( 1901 ) Ci 10. 

'I'rover, in the law of England, is an action 
brought recover goods from a person to whom 
they <lo not behuig, ]*nc \\lu» in .some way 
obvaim^d po^^stission <»! lijom. It wits foumled on 
the liction Uiat the riL'hti'ul owner hml acci- 
<lenlally lo^^t the gooris, and llu> parly in possession 
I IumI foumt them, ami ^sould nol give them up to 
I .sut ’ll owner, it is pratU ie,ill\ a.n action lo try the 
I lillc to llie gowd*'. ami fitcrefoic is of exieusive 
sijq>lica,ti<m in flu* law of eoiu t*ael>, as well a.-' otlier 
)>r.*im‘m s of iav,-. 'f'ju- plainiif, if sm'eessfnl, rc- 
<‘o\erH ilie Viiim.i f>f nie /o*od,-i as a, sat i.^fact ion. 
'Dm! deU ndaiiL sa.id. lo hav»' ill<'gfill;v ci>uvcite«l 
or ?i pju'opria t ed t))*' ; ii is hy the cnin'ersitm 

of I la* gooiis tiiat iiic jiamago i - done, cud for this 
lh(‘. u ue d;.' S(^(j IJuiJeu and f.cakc', /*/c- 

i-nirni^i uf y V <jt fit hf / •;. 

Tro\vlM*l<lui\ iriaikri ii>v.n of Wiltshire, on 
.a. MX'ky hill a I ko llu* siiiriil li^er Bi.’-s, ]2.\ miles 
h\ i.(ii Slk td Isiih arid 12 .''SW . <.»f (. hi]>penham. 
\ XtM’Juan < al ( ‘ouM Hill h^s vani.'<he(t. 'j’lic 

}jij(‘ Ik'rpend ieu !;» r (‘hurfh ol St .!auu‘S ( kiTo) ha.s a 
.’-p)r4* fiu>i Itich : Pirddie ilie poet ^va^■. rector 
foun 1^1 4 1.0 IS-'-.!, MTsd !*uried in lite chancel. .A 
m w lc»\\H-iialL pre^i iited h\' \lr W , IJ. ]»rc»wn. was 
<tperied »»y tlic‘ Hneic’^s .\}hany in 1889: and 
ihejr* are ako a rnaikii heu^e, public ganlens, 

{ 1881 I, collate ho'-jdial { wa te) - wi u*k.s ( 1 879 ), 

, Ac. d rowhiid^e has )uM-ri a seal (»f the* woollen 
I inannfact urt' since Henry N'tlf.s reign; ami sn[»er- 
I dm* luon<lc(otI) and ker-;(‘\ mere are largely marni- 
factnred. iV)j». « ISol ) liMdT : (HK)I. ) I k.yit;. 

I Tro.v. * Idle laic fif Tjoy divine,’ wliicli forms 
j ihe hackgiuund of tin* //ia^lttf lIouu‘r, hricdly told is 
I that I'aris i Alexiuide} }, son of Ptiaiu, king of Tioy, 
j c.arricd ofl'lk'len, win* of .Menelaiis, king of Sparta; 

(hat the Aclueau ]>rijices, under the eomiiiaml of 
, Mcnelaus’ hrothcr, Aganiemnoii, king of Myceiue, 

I undcriook lo recover Helen ; I hat the Acliieaiis, 
having besieged Troy lor nine years, eventually 
I sacked the city and recovered Helen. Tlicse events 
were regariled as hisloiica,] not only hy the Greeks 
themselves, hut by the moderns within the last half 
ceinury, and a date (list H.i .) was ai^signe*! with 
as much preci.'.ion ami conlideuce to the fall of 
Troy as to tlie fall of man. But the remarkahle 
revolution in the vicw.s of scholars ;ihoiit mythology, 
which was begun by Lobeek (see Ah>l. Vll. p, 971) 
in 1829, and by the brothers tirimm (q.v. ), cluingecl 
all that. Many of the incidents in the Trojan war 
were shown lo l>e myths common Lo most Indo- 
European nations at least. The story of the Iliad 
reduced itself to ‘the old fight between the night 
and the morning, the old sfiury of the victory and 
death of the solar hero around the walls and 
battlements of the sky.’ And as late as 187J it 
w'as iinally said that ‘ U) seek for fragments of 
history in either of these is like looking for gold 
in the rays of the sun ' ( Sayce, PHnriples of Com- 
paraiive Philology ^ p. 311, note). The Troy and 
Mycenae of ITomer were regarded as the airy fabric 
of a pint’s dream, when Dr Sebliciuann, w'bo bad 
begun his excavations in 1S70, brought to light the 
actual stone walls and battlements of Troy, and 
then pi*ooeeded to Myceme, w l*ere ‘ he dug up such 
masses of gold as even he, Hie tuilUonaire, had 
perhaps never befoi'e seen upon one spot.' Nor 
did ho stop here : guided by his simple faith that 
what Homer said was true, he continued liis 
excavations until be had demonstrated, by * the 
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science of tlio sjDade/ ‘the former power and splen- 
dour of every city which is mentioned in Homer as 
conspicuous for its wealth and sovereignty.* It was 
natural enough tliat in the firat joy of discovery he 
sliould straigfitway call the palace he revealed at 
Troy ‘Priam’s Palace,’ the entrance to the citadel 
‘the Scfcan Gate,’ and the golden relics ‘Priam’s 
Treasure.* It was ‘also natural that doubt should 
be cast on these identifications (subsequently with- 
drawn by Schlicmann himself). In order, however, 
to understand the reasons for this doubt, we must 
state briefly what it is that Schlicmann has done. 

To begia with, the very site of Troy had been 
matter of dispute for 2000 years : tra<lition pointed 
unswervingly to the mound of llissarlik, the 
learned unanimously (with the exce])tion of Grote, 
who was in the right) declared that llissarlik could 
not be the site. Scliliemann excavated llissarlik, 
and came fii’st upon tlie remains of the Gneco- 
Koman town, Novum Tlion ; below it ho dug out 
the ruins of four (or three) village settlements, one 
below another ; below them he came upon ‘ the 
burnt city,* and finally upon the lowest, tlie oldest, 
the first city. The Gra'co-Roman city and the four 
(or three) village settlements have little interest 
for us ; but the first city and ‘ the burnt city ’ are 
of the highest interest. The first and oldest city 
yielded in the w*ay of relics principally pottery 
and stone implcniAts. Metals were practically 
unknown to its inhabitants, who were plainly a 
settled pastoral and agricultural people, familiar 
>vith the art of weaving (as shown by tne numerous 
spinning whorls discovered), and just beginning to 
use the potter’s wheel. In fine, their culture shows 
a slight advance u])on, but is fundamentally identi- 
cal with, the culture ascribed by comparative 
philology to the pro-ethnic Iiido-Euroneaiis, who 
also were in the stone age, a pastoral ami agri- 
cultural, but not a settled people, practised 
weaving and made pottery, but without the aid of 
the potter’s wheel. The only other point to be 
noticed about the first city is that it must have 
been inhabited for a long time, because the circuit 
of walls first erecteil eventually proved too small to 
contain the inhabitants, and an enlarged ring of 
fortifications had to be built subsequently. The 
interval that elapsed between the desertion am* 
decay of this first city and the foundation of the 
next must have been long, for a layer of eartli 
1 foot 9 inches deep intervenes ])etween the debris 
of the first and the second or ‘ burnt city.* This 
city too enjoyed a long period of prosperity, for it 
also outgrew its original walls, which to begin with 
enclosed a larger area than that of the first city. 
Tlie inhabitants of this city were, however, still in 
the stone a«o ; but the number of gold and silver 
relics, and the presence of .some copper implements, 
point to the approach of the bronze age, and 
seem to indicate a transition from the a^e of stone 
to that of metals. The potter’s wheel was now 
regularly used ; and heaps of oyster- shells prove 
that the inhabitants of the second city had attained 
a familiarity with the sea not possessed by the pro- 
ethnic Indo-Europeans. The two most important 
facts, however, in connection with this city are the 
discovery of ‘ Priam’s Treasure * and the evidence 
that the city was destroyed in a conflagration. The 
treasure consists of big diadems of gold, chains and 
pendants of gold, golden ear-rings, all packed in a 
silver jar, bars of silver, 8700 small pold rings, 
discs, buttons, and small bars of gold, silver vases, 
gold cups, electrum cups, i&ilver daggei-s, «&c. The 
wliole of this treasure had been packed together 
and stowed away probably in a secret chamber 
constructed in the acropolis wall. 

We are now in a position to understand the 
firat attitude assumed by ciiticism towards 
Schliemann’s discoveries. It was admitted — it 


was impossible to denj*^ — that Schlicmann had 
proved that a wealthy and powerful^ city had 
existed in prehistoric times on the site wliich 
tradition asserted to be that of Homer’s Troy, 
and that this city. had been destroyed by fire; 
further, that he had proved that Mycenm, which 
Homer makes the seat of the mighty Agamemnon, 
had been in prehistoric times a yet more AV^lthy 
and powerful city than Troy. But not only was there 
no evidence to show that Troy perisheef by hostile 
fire, there was actually conclusive proof that no 
expedition from Schliemann’s Myceme could have 
destroyed his ‘burnt city,* for, whilst Troy was in 
the stone age, Mycenm was in the bronze age — 
i.e. belonged to a period which did not begin until 
long after the destruction of the ‘ burnt city.’ 
Further, Hiimcr could not possibly lu^ve known 
Myceme with personal knowledge, for he is familiar 
with the use of iron — i.e. the Homeric poems 
originated in the iron age, which did not begin 
until *after the destruction of Myceme. Again, it 
was pointed out that the houses, the dress, the 
weapons, the mode of burial, and the religious 
beliefs of the Mycenroans were altogether diflerent 
from those of the Aclueans as described in Homer. 
The tradition, in fine, that Mycemw and Troy had 
once been great and jiowerful cities may have been 
known to Homer, but he had no further knowledge 
than the tradition ; and he simply ascribed (wrongly 
as it seemed) the culture of his own times to the 
age in whicjh he (or the legcnil he received) laid 
the mythical and impos.siblo exiiedition of the 
IMycemeans against Troy. This, the first attitude 
of criticism, still maintained by some critics, has 
been considerably modific*d of late by otliors. 
Objects have been discovered in * the burnt city * 
of Troy decoratcil with the spiral and circular 
designs distinctive of Mycenft^an wares; and this, 
it is argued, shows that the golden age of Tioy 
just overlapped the Mycenrean period, and makes 
it possible, and even probable, that this contact 
between the two cities led to collision and to the 
destruction of Troy. Again, articles of iron have 
been discovered at Myceine, showing that Mycen- 
lean civilisation continued into the beginning of 
the iron age. Further, though it is admitted that 
the earlier stage of Mycensean culture (fis presented 
in the shaft-graves) was absolutely .unknown to 
Homer, it is now argued that the remains of the 
later jicriod (as revealed in the hee-Iiivc or domed 
tornhs) may he reconciled with the older portions of 
the Homeric noems. Bub the discussion of these 
questions has hardly yet fairly begun. The import- 
ance of the discussion, however, is enormous : if it 
can be shown that the later period of Mycenscan 
culture is jiortrayed in any portion of Homer, the 
‘ Homeric question * will be settled in favour of the 
disruptionists, for it is beyond <loubt that they 
received their present form in tlic a^e of iron. 
Further, if the Iliad was sketched in firm outline 
in Mycemean times, and was expanded and redacted 
afterwards, the transition from the one age to the 
other must have been gradual, and we shall have 
to look to Mycenaean culture for the origin of many 
thingB in Greek civilisation — whereas at present 
there seems to be an impassable chasm between the 
two civilisations. 

Finally, we must state what additions Sclilie- 
mann’s discoveries have made to our knowledge 
of prehistoric Greece. Except for them our 
knowledge of Greece before 1000 B.C., the approxi- 
mate date of the Dorian invasion ( for which see 
Vol. V. p. 385), is a blank. In consequence of 
them we Know that for some centuries before that 
date a homogeneous culture (of the bronze age) 
existed on the shores of most, if^ot all, of the 
lands and islands washed by the iEgean Sea. This 
cultnre may bo called either Mycemean, because 
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the remains discovered at My conn; show it in its 
most glorious form, or /Egean, because of its 
locale, Duritig this Mycoiuean or yEgean period a 
lively inlercouise was carried on betwe^en the land 
and the isles of Greece, and coniinerce was freipient 
even with Egypt. The latter fact Is ostablislied on 
the one hand oy the Egyptian wares di.scovercfl at 
Myceilte by Schlieinann, and on tin? other hand by 
the Mycenamu vases discovered in Egypt by J>r 
Flinders Petrie. These objetits, give ns 

the date of the Mycena*an or yKgran ])eri(>d : the 
Egyptian soaraban discr»v"ered anioiigst My<*ena‘ari 
objects bear the names of Egyi*ti;ui kings back to 
loOO B.O., while the Myerc^naan vasc^s bjiuul in the | 
tombs of tlie Fay.v*i>n can be delinilely da(e«l 1 HKt ; 
to 1100 n.C. Fin.'illy, the cai rv ing I rade of this ^ 

J ieriod, hy \vhomso(*vor done, was not d<»iie hy tlie I 
[^^hccnicians : the sugg<‘slion made on p. “f 

Vol. V\, that the IMumicians did ii<»t e.-l.^blish j 
their comm<n*eiaI supremacy nnlil nfter tin- time of • 
the Doritin invjisioTi, has since bcfii eon tinned hy | 
the evidence of the j)otterv <Ii'^cover^Ml in the 
Necropoleis of Gvjniis. It wa'- the P!i<» iii<*i;ni'< 
who introduced iron into Eiiro[ie, and the Euioponn 
iron age dales frojn and after tin* time of tln‘ 
Dorian invasion. So much for \y\\i[\. A^■e Km»v, 
the Myceineaii or .Egean period. We do 7 iot know 
wliat tViis the centre fiom \^llicll eiiluue 

originated and spreatl. W'e do not know wlnniee 
came the inliahitanls of vvIh-iImt tlii‘V 

were nati\es or immigrants fi-oin the -es,. \V»‘ do 

not know Lheir name, llicir ra<Mg or (*\on whar. 
ffimily of nations they ludong to: soimmuH them 
Semites, s»»mo 1 ndo- kaii-oj>eans, somt‘ moie vagnely 
Asiatics, .some Gjiriaii.s, some (Jre4d;s. 'I’lic triuli 
is that a.s yet there is not (wi<leme enough in 
favour of any one of tliese gue.s.-.cs to inak(* it cn ini 
plan.sihle. How or wliy these j>eoph\s allowed their 
carrying-trade to pa.ss into tli»? hands <if (lie Plne- 
iiieiatis we know not ; and ev(*n if we may leganl 
it as now gimerally assumed that the Mycemeaii 
period was hnmglit to an end, as fara-^ the Pelo- 
ponnesus is con(‘erm'd, hy th(' Dorian inNa-^ion, it is 
still matter of discu.ssion, as we have .sf‘en, wind her 
the overthrow w'as complete or whether some of tin* 
culture of the.'Egean pericsl was transmitted f<» lat<‘r 
times, and became an chninnit in what, wc know as 
Greek civilisation. JJefore this (picstion ami o( In'rs 
raised hy Dr Scliliemann’s<li.scovcrit*s can In? set lied j 
a long period of im|niry, examination, and fnrtlicr 
discovery must elapse. At tlie ]ne.sciit time it 
seems just within the bounds of possibility that 
there may be a historic basis for the siege of Troy ; 
it seems certain (hat no portion of the Homeric 
poems can be contempojary with ‘ the burnt city ; * 
possible, but not probable, that the ‘original 
Homer* was a contemporary of the later ]>oriod of 
Mycena?an culture ; improbable that the Dorians, 
■who wei*e notoriously n?icuUured, sliould have been 
the channel through which any elements of Mycen- 
ican civilisation were conveyed to historic Greece; 
and highly iniprobahlo that important afllnitios 
will be discovered between Mycemvean or ^lOgean 
culture and that Greek civilisation to which 
(religion apart) modern civilisation owes whatever 
is good and beautiful and true in it. 

To Sohliemann’s own books — Trcijan Antiquities, liios, 
Troja, Mi/ccnee, Tiryns, Orchomcnos~t\\Q best introduc- 
tion is Schliemann^s KxcamtionB, by Schuchhardt (Kng. 
trails. 1891 ). Tho first attitude of criticism is seen most 
clearly in Baumeister’s Denkmdler (articles ‘Mycenaj,’ 
‘Troja*), and most authoritatively in Kohler’s Knppel- 
grab von MenkH, The later attitude is seen in Schuch- 
Jiardt and in Leaf’s introduction to the Eng. trans. of 
»Sohuchhardt. Petrie’s article in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xi. 271-^7, is important, but has been seriously 
called in questioS by Cecil Torr in the Academy of June 
to August 1892. See also Dummler, Athen, Mitt, xi. 
(1886) 15 ff., 210 ff.; Kdhler, ib, vii. 250, lii. 1 ff.; 


Milch hdfer, /infdmje d. Knnst, 201. ; Bdttich^r’s Za 
Troic de Schlicmaym for the crematorium theory ; and 
Ddrpfeld’s record (in Tmjn^ 1893) of his important exca- 
! vations — what was believed to lx» the real Homeric city 
; being discovered on a higher and more modern level. 

i Tjiic of Tji(»v. The legend of descent 

j from tlie exiled Trojans, so long a favourite notion 
I of tho PoniaiiK them^?c]vcs, early took firm hold of 
! the ]>opular imagination in France ami England, 

I ]>ut it wa.s not ^ iigil and Statius so ?niich as the 
I spiurion.H Jiistories of Dares tiic I’iirygian ami Dicty.s 
<»f Crete that supplied the line, ids from which 

was .spoil the, medi.'/wal tale f»f Troy olivine. As 
early ;is the *2fl century ]’hilo.<t i at u-; (q.v.) in his 
dialogiH.' tin* Ilcroi<a liegan I he art is tic idahoration 
of the tiieme, nml w»^ lind naee^, of it in the 
Avtliiiihni leginuls. the h'ahli;i.ti \ . and tie*, like-, 
anidln.*}' (Jree.I^, '.v*>rk i.*- tin* Ifinrtt.hi hexnmeteis, 
]>\ Joruiiies T/etzes, the 12lh <'entury tJxZMiilinc 
grujiim.ii ian ; two f.;i.tin ♦•]e;jiar »>f tie* ]2(h 

<-eiH{ir\ are extant, the /int>n\ mous, tlui orher 

hy Simoti ('Iji'Vif' d'tb, enmm of the ahhey of St 
\’i«dor in I’.ni- ; hnl it wa- in llhO that it iook its 
linjil liteiaiy form in tin* L‘t>uun{ dr 7Veh of Ibmoit 
<h‘ Sainic Mo/e, jt pot*in of almo.*-t .*>0,000 lines, 
d' dicaled to tin* Engli'<!i (pu'en Eleanor of Poitier.s. 
'ri/e eha;.L«‘tej-^ and jia ideiiL- ;u'o tian>formed hy 
the arli^l':^ touidi, taking the cohmi of hi.-' own 
time, u Idle entiie ai(" fre*el\ in\eiile7l - 

of which the hnc*-i, de\oti'd to the hnes of the 
fail]ile-'> Ih i'-eida, da ngliter of k'ulchte-.. lie-t with 
Tioilu-, next willt DiMiiieihg furnished to Iloccacc'io 
the^uhjeci of hi^ poem ViliLdruht, on the loves of 
Ti-oilus ;uid (Iii'^eitia. ( >1 the t'ihf.d I'i'fo ( inun-ers 
* ‘ lilill lni;:edie* Trod as ttnd i'}’yf,tiidr wa.s a flee 
i and largeiv expamled translation, .‘ilthongli he 
I .*-<p<‘aks of him.Mdf a tinn.-]a,loi oul of l.atin, and 
I ill two jdacc" quotc'^ his aiulioi- hy the name of 
I l.oliins. <d>\\'<‘i in Ids < .s.s/e ^l/eoeX/.v follows 
j (’haiici'r, (Minnu'ialing Tridlus and t'n*s,‘-ida aiiK)ng 
I hi.s illnst lions lovers. Penoit’s work wa.s much 
I imitated: it was tianslated into German in tlie 
I 12tli ctMiliny, ami into Latin at Messina in the 
j ],*>th hy (iuiflo <leJl<* ( '(domic, w Iio did not name 
Ills source, and long ]»a^sed a.s the author. Tliis 
work again Jiad a wide popularity in ftalian, 
French, and (iernian tiaiislat ions. It was the 
origin of the 7Ve// lUndc of l^ydgate ( I 112 of); 
printed hy Pyii.son, ; f'axton’.s Ihruyrll of fite 

Ji istortfc.'i of Trvt/r- {('. 1474), tin* hist hook prmte<’ 
in haiglisli, wns a translation of Itaoiil Le I'ev re'.s 
P'rench ver.sion. Tin/ Life and Death of IJertor 
was a modernisation of Lydgate by ''I’liomas Hev- 
wootl (1014). From TIen.slowoV Diary we lind 
tliat Dekk(*r and ClnUtlc in looO pn*pared a 
Traihis and Cressida ; Shakespeare ( 1009) followed 
Chancer for tho .story, and livdgatt' for some of the 
details. The Troy legend ki'jit its place through- 
out the middle ages in graver historie.s as well as 
in romances and my.stenes, and it long continued 
to maintain a .shadowy existence in cIiat»-l)ook.s. 
Brut, the eponymous Trojan hero who found his 
■way to Britain, ilourlshcd in Geollrey of Monmonth, 
Gaiinar, Waco, Layamon, and long after these in 
English chronicles whether in verse or pvo.se, and 
indeed in the 16th century Polydore Virgil ■was 
thought a fool and xvor.se for doubting him. 

See the introduction of Molaml and D'llericault to 
Houvellcs J^rau (‘(fiscs cn Prose du XI Sicetc ( 1858 ) ; Joly, 
Benoit de Ste-Morc et le Jtoman de Troic (1870); W. 
Grcif, Die mittclaHcrlichen Bearheitungen der Trojaua^ 
sage (Marb. 1886); Collilieux, Dictys et Dares (Gren. 
1886); and the admirable introduction to E. Gorrn, 
Testi inediti di storia Trojana (Turin, 1887). For the 
relation of Chaucers to Boccaccio’s poem, see AV. AL 
liossetti in Chaucer Society’s publications fur 1875. 

Troyt capital of Ilens.selaer county, New York, 
on the east bank of the Hudson River, at the head 
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of »teaiiil)oat navigation, and 5 miles by rail abov<_ 
Albany, is built ujion an alluvial plain 3 nnles long 
and on the hills to the east ( the southei*nniost knounn 
as Mount Ida). The most noticeable buildings are 
the marble court-house, the Trov Saving Hank 
building, including a fine music-hall, ana several 
of the fifty churclms. The city contains a high 
Bchool, the Rensselaer i>oly technic, and a Roman 
Catholic seminary. Cotton, hosiery, paper, stoves, 
car-wheels, bells, engines, machinery, axles, stone- 
ware, mathematical instruments, &c. are manu- 
factured, and there arc foundries, breweries, dis- 
tilleries, carriage-factories, ttour-mills, and a num- 
ber of shirt and collar factories employing 8<K)0 
girls. Steamei-s run daily in summer to New York. 
T\vo bridges cross the Hudson to West Troy (q.v.). 
Troy was settled bv the Liitcli in lfi59, anil incor- 
porated in 1816. ‘ Pop. (1850) 28,785; (1880) 
56,747; (1900 ) 60,651. 

Troyc.S, a town of France, the capital formerly 
of the province of Cham 2 )agne and now of tlie 
dejjartnient of Aube, on the left bjink of the 
river Seine, 104 miles ESE. of Paris by rail. In 
spite of modernisations it is still an old-fashioned 
place, with many quaint timbered houses. The 
principal buildings are the cathedral, a splendid 
specimen of Flamboyant Cothic, founded in 872, 
and rebuilt between the 13tli ami 16tli centuries ; 
the churches of St Urban, the Madeleine, St Pan- 
taloon, and SURemi, the Hotel de Ville (1624-70), 
and a public library, containing 110,000 vols. and 
5000 AlSS. Troyes carries on cotton, linen, and 
woollen manufactures, and, as the centre of si rich 
agricultural region, has a large transit trade. Pop. 
(1872) 38,113; (1901) 53,146. The capital of the 
Celtic Tricjussii, Troyes was called by the Romans 
Aiigastohonay later (Juntas TrlrassiittHy an<l then 
Trccte^ whence the modern name. Under tlio 
Counts of Champagne it rose in the 12th century 
to great importance, and so late as the close of the 
16111 century had upwards of 60,000 inhabitants. 
Here the treaty Avas concluded (1420) between 
Henry V. of England and Charles A^l. of France. 
See Boutiot's Histoire dc Troyes (5 vols. 1870-80). 

Troyott, Constant (1810-65), French land- 
scape painter, Avas horn at Sevres. Sec the mono- 
graph on liini by Duincstiil (1888). 

Troy-weiflrlit J^eems to have taken its name 
from a Aveight used at the fair of Troyesy an im- 
portant centre of commerce during the middle ages. 
Like Cologne, Toulouse, and other towns, Troyes 
may have bad its own special system of Avcights. 
A Troy jiound (of what viiliie is nnkriOAvn) is 
first mentioned in Britain in 1414, long before 
which perioil the standard pound of 12 oz, as Avell 
^ another pound of 12 oz. (the Tower pound) was 
in use. Tlie tei in ‘ Troy ’ Avas first a))])lied to tlie 
standard pound in 1495, but at the same time no 
change seems to liave been made in its value, and 
it continued, as before, to be exclusively employed 
by the dealers in the ])recious metals, gems, and 
drugs. See Pound. The troy pound contains 12 
oz., each ounce 20 pennyweights, and each penny- 
weight 24 grains ; thus the pound contains 5760 
grains, and is to the avoird. pound os 144 to 175 ; 
Avhile the troy ounce is to the avoird. ounce as 192 
to 17.5. (The ai)othecaries’ oz. ami lb. are noAv 
practically obsolete ; drugs are boiij^ht ami sold by 
avoirdupois, though comi>oundcd by apothecaries' 
weight.) The old English pound, to Avhicli the 
term Troy Avas afterAvards applied, was donbtless 
the pound of silver ; and tlie ToAver poimd of 12 
oz» differed from it only by Jtlia of an ounce. 

TrnCCf a suspension of hostilities betAveen two 
armies or states for a period specially agreed upon. 
Daring a truce it is disliononrable to occupy more 
advanced ground, or to resort to any act which i 


would confer advantage. A truce requires ordin- 
arily to be confirmed by the commander-in -chief to 
l>ecome binding. It is laAvful to break it befoie 
the prescrilied period on notice previously a^eed 
on being given to the opposite party. This is 
called denouncing a truce. For the ‘truce of 
God/ sec God’s Truce. 

Trnck^system (Engli.sh truchy Scotch trochy 
French troqncry ‘to barter*) is the practice of 
paying Avork men in goods instead of money. Where 
large undertakings are carried on at a distance 
from toAvns, it is almost necessary that enqiloyers. 
should take steps to ])rovide for a regular snpjily 
of provLsions and other necessaries, to be sold to 
their men. Tl»is form of trading is open to objec- 
tion on many grounds. The i>rolit to the employer 
is A'cry doubtful, for the ca]>ital Avliicb he devotes 
to liLs shop might probably he used to greater 
advantage in his proper business ; the men are 
liable to he defrauded in various Avays, because 
they cannot haigain on equal terms Avith their 
enqdcjyer. A colliery oAvner, for example, may 
set ii^) a shop, and may refuse to employ luiy man 
Avho does not deal at the sho]». He may snp])ly 
goods of inferior quality, and dismiss any m*an avIio 
is bold enough to complain. He may make the 
adA’ances frequently required by the improvident 
Avago-carner, intimating at the same time that he 
ex 2 »ects the money to be spent at his shop and no 
other; the account maybe further complicated by 
vexatious deductions of i>ay for sharpening tools, 
&c. ; and tlie Avorkman may submit to all these 
exactions, because there is the threat of dismissal 
in the background. The evils of the truck -system 
are knoA\ u in many countries ; Camuliaii himhennen, 
NeAvfoiindlaiid fisli(;rmen, and German Socialist 
leaders liavc j)rot(*sted in recent A’ears against the 
abuses above doscrilied (cf. also MEXICO, p. 168). 
In England the Truck Act of 1831 (extended by 
tlie amending aet of 1887 to all persons engaged 
in manual labour, except domestic servants) was 
intended to ])rovide a remedy. Wages are directed 
to he paid in current coin ; the employer cannot 
plead jaiyment in goods as an answer to an action 
tor Avages, nor can he maintain an action for tlie 
price of goods supidied. He may supply medhuno, 
medical attendance, fuel and tools for mining, 

I provender fur beasts, lionsc accommodation, and 
victuals prejiarcd under his own roof. Deductions 
of pay arc strictly regulated by the Act of 1887. 
These statutory rules are sometimes evaded ; men 
Avho require advances of jiay are too imicli at the 
mercy of employers to take advantage of the acts. 
The evils of the system are gra^diically described in 
Disraeli’s Sybil. In 1853 Mr J. H. Burton AA^as 
employed by the go\eriiment to investigate the 
Avorking of the system in Scotland. HLs re})ort 
seems to indicate that legislation fails to reach the 
abuses complained of ; attempts to suppress a long- 
standing practice may even strengtJien its Iiold. 
Combination and iiiqirovcd habits of thrift among 
Avorkmen put an end to the system liy- making 
tliem less dependent on their employers, Enijiloyers 
who evade ine law usually allege that they cannot 
help themselves. The rate of AA^ages, tlicy say, ia 
fixed on the assunmtion tliat part will come liack 
in the shape of profit on goods ; if they give vi\y the 
shop, Uiey must pay loAver wages, and this the 
men will not staiut. For the English laAV relating 
to this aubject, see Macdonell, Law of Master avM 
Servant, bee also CROOK (Georoe). 

Truffle ( Tuber), a genus of fungi of the order 
Tiibcracei, division Ascomycetea ; globose, or nearly 
so ; of a fiesliy substance, with a aiatinct skin, the 
whole substance pervaded by a itetirork of serpen- 
tine veins, which are the^ hymmium, and bear tlie 
(pore-eases in minute cavities. The species are net 
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BTiineroiis ; th^ are very generally diiTns<^ in teni- second, called by Justinian in 602, ediablisbted 102 
perate parts of the world ; they are subterranean, canons for the discipline of the church, allowing 
often found at tlie depth of a tJie inan iage of priests, lids council, also callc« 
foot or more ill the soil, usually Quinisext, os being meant to supjdefoent the 5th 
near the roots of trees, or rarely and Oih ecumenical eoiiiicils, is not accepted by the 
living on the surhice. Some of Homan (-iinrch. 

them tuc amongst the most TriUilbtlll, .Icnathax, an American patriot, 
highly valued of esculent fungi, honi at li(d>arioii, C^mneeticut, 12th October 

lheyarestU(l tohave astimniat- 1710 , and gratlnaiod at Harvanlin 1727. He was 
ing: aphrodisiacal <iuality. Ihe Huccc^sivcly ili-putv n*)veiU(>i-, and j^overaor 

Common IrufHo {/. wstiruin) (1700 jj.J) oi' Cuimecticm; and Kadc a vmv pvo- 
IS ot a hlaek colour, and Ims a minenl part in Ibi wanling ilie war of imlepoiulenee* 
warty surhu*e. It is the \N jishinglon jjiacod yn^at r< liancf* on him, and fro- 

cipa species sold ml he hngli.-h t,ucat!y .‘onsiilled Vdm : to this habit, and his 
niaiKols. It \a.iies in size horn , ofim jcpeah d wln.ni in <j(mbl, ‘ I.et us hear 

that of a large plum to Dial . ihulbcr Jonatiian >,ays/ b;u. been traced the 

large jKilalo. On account . ^vliicii sicjids { Diongh md- so generallv now 

/ / 7 » 1 A ^ i(s agreeable flavour, it j as ‘ I’licb^ S.un for a iri-ixniifical ion of the 

(Tuber ccslinm), used in the preparation of as Mo].n iJwfJ* docs for England. 

. many dishes. It is commou . '|‘i uaibiill dic'd l7Di /\nga>t IT^So. 'rbort: is a Jaichy 

in the central and sonthcru parts of I J. \V. St u.mvi Ml.x « rbi d/lcV.7^ fliss 4 >n dohii ( ITbb- 



many dishes. It is ^ i-;, j, 

d sonthcru i)arts of Europe, . j xv. Stio.vu Dcn foid/lN;. 


chiefly in loose soils, in wo<»dH nno ))aslur.^ ,, ,>;djiffr. His best works 

^ in tie clieslmit woods of trance and Italy. . 51 ., oi AV.ishiiiglon and oDiers, 

In hnigland It (Hanirs pndty abundantly jn fne . \u,uk< v Hill,' ‘ Death of Mont 

downs of \\Mtshire, HampDiire, and Jy'-nl. i rulllcs oo/„crv.‘ and n,nr paintings in the capiUil at 
proliablv occur m many distncls, )mt ovuiig to w.MDd'ngton, ic-nx-nl in-- ilir I icclaralioti of In- 
their suhterranc.an growili are uns.i^pcHcd In ,t.p,.udrnce, De' luiomier of Burgoyne and of 
England, and also on the (.onl jucnt in b.-alitics ,vHL-iiation. A 


in which they ar(‘, known to grow, tiaiinnl dogs oi bi.-^ bislorjca} pictm*'-, of considerable 

are employed to discover (ben- wncrcabonp., and s .din/foi ihcir i>nvti;uis, bw'aiuc the* property 
in brance and Ifal^ bn* tbe <»/ ^'ab* ( in idni ri for an aniaiity of >? 1000. 


same purpose. 'Flic lu‘st French 'rridllc. whicli 
is coiisidennl sU)»cMor to tin* English, is 7\ tudnt.n- 


Dk‘ nxrst aiicioni of wind iusiru- 
mcnt>. is formed ai a lone, narrou, straight lube. 


.. UM.v. %\'i * 4 . 'c »n i 4 ' . 1 ' 1 i*n idmhou a nine, l ar ou, sira gm. luoe, 

sfwnim. Die White i runic ot (.<‘rmanv, wlinui 1 • •. .1 1 . i-i. > i . • 

1 1 1 ; / </ • \ b' ul t wu-c on itsclt, ibf l.t't lit'c* n niche.' tapering 

also i.s found in Erigiaml, is ( /i 04 rojn /<-•>'>< . j o 1 i 1 1 i ‘ ^ 

„ 1 1 .ij- r. 'p 1 1 * I ' 4 i >uio a b*‘ij. ami s<r.i))t cd by means ol a cupped 

a genus closely allied to luhcr, I)ut b*.‘vs c<f(oin(*,i | , . • • n. ... . 

inV,km-v tlmu (h- .oii.mou trnflU-. The n..<; i C"'' 7 'i.otuhiu...... ,so.- JloliA) 

Truffle of the lUth m.arket is / 'T 

a genuH of the allie.l or.ler rfv,.o;<oM, a,,. I is not milmu-y M-uallm- 

therefore a true tn.(H<>, Tlie Airi-an truffles, j 't, l.v :U ne u.l lo the <-a 

s,«!cies of Terfezia an.l Tirmaunla, souu-whnt i l.runehes. while the 

inferior to it in qualilv, are in Mane parts of i l.nlliaucv o) tone 

Altreria ami Tnnis an important foo.l suppl,;- for the ! f^'y'>'»ie lusin.ment ''Uh manv 

people. All attennits ,at eulliv.atiiej; the truiHe in ■ 1 ' 'I ' 'g 1' '''K.' 

Wlaml liavo l.ithe. lo failed. In tl.eioulh of l•■ram■e I “ ''^’■ 7 , ''I"’" 

the 7 have, it is .said, heon pro.Im-ed in aoods „ l.ieh ! ” Hi-' npper register he- 

have been watered with water m which the p.inngs • ® 

of the truflfe ha<l Immui .slei‘i»e<]. As yet, however, -5 J? » JJii •:? 

the nianufactui o of spawn, as in the case of tJie ~ 0 ~P. ^ ' “F “HI 

mnshroom, lias been att(uiipted in vjiiii. In JNiiton ^ r,;- -[I 

the practice ])revails of enelo.sing a space on the — r.i , — t j r ^ 

downs and .sowing it with acorns. Wdien the oaks f 

are large enough to shade the ground, it is said A slide arrangement, ad.ipted from the trombone, 
there is sure to bo a crop of irulHes. Light chalk invented st>im* time during the l^<lh century and 
fioil appeal’s to 1)0 preferred by triitUe.s, ajul they arc sulvsequcntly improved h\ the celebrated player 
found most usually in beech, oak, birch, chestnut, 

hazel, and Imrnlieain woods. In lSi)7 France ox- >| 

ported 193,376 kilos of irnflles, valued at 1,749,340 I 

francs; of this 86,000 kilo.s eamc to England. ~ | 

Trujillo, ( 1 ) a town of Si>ain, the birthplace of if f 

Pizarro, is in Cdceres province, 60 inile.s NE. of ^ ^ 

Badajoz. It manufactures linen, leather, and ^ 

pottery. Pop. (1897) 12,25r).-(2) An episcopal Vnlvcd Trumpet, 

city of Peru, capital of the dept, of Lil>ertad. It 

wasfoundedbyWrro iii ir>3e5, has w Harner. cive.s most of the cl.romatic scale. A 


t./ ^ I 




— .1--- ~~ ~ 

VHlvxd Triuui)et. 


H^'Per, gives most of the cl.romatic scale. A 
1686 to keep out the l.hbustors, and contains a Form with three valves, giving all the 

college, a theologn^l seminaiy, ami l>'gh school, ^cale, thougli its tone is greatly deteriorate in 
Its porta are Hnanchaco and halaverry. Pop. /5TO. consequence, is now generafiy us^d. 

"^Honduras, on the noiyi coast with is written in the key of C, and it U 

IS’.S providcil wiUi a series of crooks to put it into the 

f6M,000 (bananas, hides, mahogany, i libber, and dyferent keys required. These crooks lengthen 
cattle). Ihe town dates from 1524. ^ instrument from about 67 inches to 8 feet” and 

Tnillan, the name (derived from the dome-' K^'e >t a range of the follou-ing keys: G, K, E, 
roofed hall — Gr. trottllos --of tlite palaco in which U, C. For trumpet sounds or calls, see 

the Fathers ^semb4ed ) given to two church councils Buglb ; for tmmpeter, see BzVNd ( Military ). 

Tlie first TruDan Conn^l (680) is the 6th. oeemneni- Trwnipeter (Psophm)y a genus of craned ike 
cal couBcil, whkh condemned monopUysitism. The birds. Only lialf-a-dozen .species are knOAvn. The 
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TRUST 


Trumpeter (/^ crepitan-$ — the A garni of the 
Indians ) is describecf by Schotnburgk as occurring 
in large flocks throughout British Guiana, chiefly 
in damp forests near the coast. They are very 
easily tamed, and their flesh is palatable. The 
name trumpeter refers to ‘ the loud and very curious 
ventriloquous sound which these birds produce 
with dosed mouth.’ The same name is also ap- 
plied to the whistling swans (Olor), 

‘ Trumpet-fish, or Snipe-fish (CcMHscus), 
a genus oi fishes referred to the family Fistularidae, 



Truinpct-fish (Centriacxis scolopax). 


or to a special family CentriscichTp. The compressed 
and somewhat oblong body is covered with small 
spiny scales ; the toothless month lies at the end of 
an elongated tubular snout ; the second ray of the 
first dorsal fin is a strong tootlied spine, and the 
ventral fins, which He in a groove, are also serrated. 
Tlie fish measures about 5 inches in length ; its 
colours are rose or reddish green above, silvery 
beneath. It sometimes occurs on the south coast 
of Britain, and is common in the warmer European 
waters. It is sometimes called sea-snipe, anu, as 
this suggests, is esteemed a delicacy, ami is often 
to bo seen in the markets of Italy. The name 
‘ trumpeter’ is also given to a well-ilavoiired New 
Zealand fish (Latris hccateia)^ not far removed in 
relationship from the Scorpa*iiidie. 

Trilinpct-flowcr, the popular name of vari- 
ous i^lants which inoduce large trum 2 >et-shaped 
flowers. The genera Bigiionia, Tecoma, both be- 
longing to the natural order Bignoniacea^ and 
Solandra, belonging to Solanacea, are examples 
of the plants commonly named trumpet-flowers. 

Trunk-fishf a name for the Coffer-fish (q.v.). 

Trunnion. See Gun. 

^ Truro, a city of Corawall, of which it is con- 
sidered the metropolis, though Bodmin is the 
county town, stands 12 miles NNE. of Falmouth 
and 54 \V. of Plymouth, at the junction of the 
Allen and the Kenwyn, here met by a tidal inlet, 
the Truro Bjiver, whose banks present beautiful 
scenery, and 'which admits vessels of 100 tons to 
the quays of the town. Truro is the centre of a 
minin" district, and largely exports tin and copper 
ore. The ancient Cornish bishopric of Tr\jro was 
revived in 1876 ; and the founclation -stone of its 
cathedral was laid by the Prince of Wales on 20th 
May 1880, the building being consecrated on 3d 
November 1887. A granite Eany English structure, 
designed by Mr L. C. Pearson, ll. A., it incorporates 
a portion of the old 2 )arish church of St Mary’s 
(1518), and will, when completed, measure 300 feet 
by 109 across the transepts, witli a central tower 
250, and two western towers 200 feet high. Other 
buildings are the Italian town- hall and market- 
house (1847); the Tudor public rooms (1868), 
with the county and Bishop Phillpott’s libraries ; 
the gi'ammar-scnool (1546); and the Royal Corn- 
wall Infirmary (1779). - Foote, Bone, Martyn, 
and the Landers were natives, and Dr Wolcot 
practised here. A very ancient municipal borough, 
Truro returned two members to parliament from 
1239 till 1885. Pop. ( 1851 ) 10,733 ; ( 1901 ) 11,562. 


Truro, a Nova Scotian manufacturing town of 
6000 inhabitants, at the head of Cobequid Bay, 
and 62 miles NNE. of Halifax by rail. 

Truss. See Hernia. 

Trust, an arrangement by which property is 
handed to or vested in a person, in the trust or 
confidence that he will use and dispose of it for the 
benefit of another. At Rome sucli an arraimement 
was called a Fidei-commissum (q.v), and at first the 
honour of the trustee was the only security for the 
performance of his duty ; Augustus gave legal 
validity to trusts, and appointed a special prmtor 
to enforce them. In England land was in early 
times frequently conveyed to i>ersons in whom tlie 
owner had confidence, that they might hold it to 
tlie use of other persons indicated uy him. The 
courts of law looked only to the legal title, and 
took no notice of the uses to whicli the land was 
held ; but the Cliancellor would comiiel a ‘feoffee 
to uses ’ to do his duty. The use was turned into a 
legal estate by statute in 1536, but the etpii table 
powei*s of tlie Chancery remained, an<l were freely 
u.sed to enforce any trust, whether relating to luncl 
or to personal property. Trusts of land must be 
declared in writing, but this rule does not apply to 
trusts raised by implication or consti-uciion of law. 
Thus, if A purchases land with the money of B, he 
holds it as trustee for B, although there may be no 
written agreement between them. The person wlio 
holds property in trust is a irustee ; the person for 
whose benefit he holds is called cestui qua trxtst (he 
that has the benefit of the trust). In declaring a 
trust no particular words are necessary, but the 
intention of the party making it must bo clear. 
Thus, in wills, a testator sometimes uses words 
W'hich do not amount to an ex j ness trust, but 
speaks of his ‘wish and desire,’ or his ‘confidence,* 
that the executor or trustee shall do certain things. 
These are called in the law precatory trusts ; they 
are enforced if no uncertainty exists as to the pur- 
poses or mode of carrying out the trust. But if a 
te.stator merely recommends an executor to ‘con- 
sider certain iiersons,* ‘to be kind to them,’ or * to 
do justice to them,* or ‘ to iiiake ample provision 
for them,’ &c., such expressions are treated as too 
vague to be binding, and therefore the executor 
may disregard them, or use his own discretion. A 
trustee’s is not a compulsory office, but gratuitous, 
and therefore he need not accept the Office unless 
ho pleases. But if he once accept he is not at 
liberty afterwards to renounce, unless the trust- 
deed contain a jirovision enabling him to do so, or 
the court for good reasons discharge him. A 
trustee cannot deleg.ate the office to a third person, 
but continues personally bound to do his duty. 
Where there are several trustees appointed the 
office is considered joint, so that if one dies the 
survivors continue to exercise the office. As a 
general rule, all must join in doing any act ; but if 
the trust is of a public nature a majority may bind 
the minority. Each trustee is liable only for his 
own acts or defaults, and this is so even tlvough, 
for form’s sake, he join his co- trustees in signing a 
receipt, if ho can show that he never received, the 
money in point of fact. Nevertheless when money 
liesrin the hands of one trustee the others ought 
not to be satisfied with his mere statement that the 
money has been invested by him, but should see 
that it is actually done. Another rule is that a 
trustee is not allowed to make a gain of his office ; 
and so jealous is an English court of this rule that 
trustees have sometimes been restrained by the 
court from shooting over the trusty estate. A 
trustee is personally liable^ if he trade with the 
trust funds, or buy shares in a joint-stock bank ; 
for, even though the trust-deed authorise this to be 
done, he will be liable to pay the debts of the 
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t^mg concern, though far exceeding the amount Tsad» or CHAD, Lakb. a lake £n 
ot the trust funds. ^ feo, if a trustee is a solicitor, northeiTi Africa, with an estimated area of' 16,000 
ana does legal business for the estate, he will not sq. m. in the dry season, and four or five tim^'that 
be allowed to charge for his care and trouble, but extent <liinng the rainj^ laontbs. The Western Itaif 

will Ikik Ml1#-k%>r^y1 a.. l. ^ a i . . . 1 1 1 Jl i ? -I'l ^ ' 



trust l^longed to the trustee, hut the rule lias been all siuall, except the Shari, wiiicli eoiiies from the 
altered Iw statute, ami the oseh<.*al< is now to the ^ stiuih-east. J,.fVke Tsad, wliosc waters are perfectly 
crown. It is the duty of a trustx'e to kee]> the j fresh, has no ve.LCular outlet. Tlie lirst Europeans 


trust funds safe ; and if lliey consist of nioncvs, I to seo it were Ui'uliam and ( d{ij>[»ei ton ; Nachtigal 

stock, ^ was (hove in 1S7(> ; of late lie* Fienoli have cx- 


tlieri he ought to invest tlnuii in government 


and not let tlie inonr'v lie unproduetive. lie is n^>t | pl^noMl horoahoiibi. Set' A!is, A hf Crnffpifir du 
eiititleil to leinl the money on personal security, or j Chad t ; iliiniache, Aaiijur da Chad ( hSfMj. 

in the shares of any private (‘omiwuiy ; but lie may f rai - ■ 'r . - 

invest ill iiiorfgages, unless be is forbiddt'H by tlie • itiw-, J. 

deed or will. If thereis, therefore, no (oinvest j Tsiiritzifl* a 1<osri in the TIussian ])io\inoe of 

in morl-gagt's, tlie trustee must invest in eon-ols or ; Saralotl’, on th«' V'tdga ; pop. ( iSl/o) 47,0o0. 
in some other security authorisc'd l*y the ordkos of j Tsarskoyr Selo i ‘ !nit)eria} 'Powri ’), 15 miles 
the Supreme (\mrf., 'riie trustees, as a Pefersbun', i. a nnal lesidenee, willi a 

rule, must ])ay interest whether they inxe-'l (In "" 


funds or not (if (hey have had lime to invest) 
to the ersfa/ f/t/c frasf ; and (hey imu:.! a<?iounl loi all 
the prt)lits they lnak(^ with the trust funds, whether 
rightly or Nvrimgfully. If a tin''lee has i!i"''''ly 
niisconductcMl Jiiinseli' ;ts to the 1 1 u‘<( funds lie will 
be charged 5 p<?r voiii. interest, ami .-om'diims 
componml interf''^(. A trnsti'e i> enliiled to Iw* 
indemiiitied for all the ri^asonalde expenses or onl • 
lay attending tin* execution of the tnir-(, Im* he [ 
must in general hear the los> of any inistake a-. (*> j 
the law ; hut if tlieie is any jieeiiHar dilheall\ in j 
carrying <mt the (ni'^t, he is entilh'd to take ih< ' 


. great j>ahtee and jiaj ks : ]>o|), JS,5t)0. 

Ts4*liaikovsk>\ li.vrnut. conqioser, w’as 

; horn ai the mining town of \b>t kinsk in I ’(’rm, Itussia, 

. and held a legal jM»t hi.'fore, in lSti2. lie litjgan tlie 
jstmivof music undei Unbin^tein. hdufcue Onvghi 
: i.'k 1 he be^vl known of hi^ ojier-Ms : In* composed also 
' mphonies, ({iiaMette-, et iiieerl os, kS.'e. All LL.l). 

’ of (’ambrhige ( In*, died oih No\ ember lS!i3. 

j Tsriiiidi. Ai:<jnurs (ir>o5-7:>\. of tJlarus, 
wa-- a yea.!ou-. t'a.tholie. gU'at, W’oik is 

ibe Srh rrjt ranik , wbieb, continued from 1470 

by dohaunes \ on Miiller, was long the standard 
o|niiH)ii of, or cn-f'ti (<» tVnow Uic (•iiiV.f I .-till iK.rity on S^\i■,s lii-i.irv. Tlunioli ii i.-s provo.l 

iijion, <lio (‘liiuicoiv DivNloii of tlio lli-h ('unit, i(s 1 loy.n.ls and falili's (Home of 

(lio only safe inot.-'ction. Wli. n (niHU-ys are ^uiltv j I'i-i own iiivonlion ), llio work lix-, 

of gross iipgligonce, niisnian.igeinr'iit, or miseon.liK-t, mK'ie-t. an.l luerary merit, ami lias aeeurately 

the Court Will remove tlieiii ami appoint otliei-s pH serveil tlie lext of rnanv aneient .locuinems 
(see Lewin on 'I’riists). liy Act of lS(i7 Seonish " hi. -li v. oiii.l otherwise liave hoon lost. Tliern are 
tru.stees wei'c limited to invostment in Scot works on liini hy !• uelis ( I sO.i), I'lunier ( 1871-74), 
tish heritable .security, governiiient sPicks. j.iil.lie ••’>'d fleivog (ISSS). To the s.une family belongs, 
fiiruls, and Hank of 'Ktigluml stock. J'lie Act of 1 .).\Kon \ o.\ Tschi di, tlie eminent tra- 

ISSt extended tlie elioiee, a. 1. ling securities the ! 'idler and naliiralist. born at Claras, SPitli July 
interest of which is guaranteed l.v iiarliameut, ISI.s. After completing his studio.s at Leyden and 

l^iris, lie nnderloidv (l.S.'PS; a voyage round the 
world ; hut einmmstance.s restricted his design to 
an investigation into the natural history . *171(1 etlino- 
grapliv of IVni, M lu're he remjiim*d for live yeai*.s. 
He stdtled in Austria, and fi*om 1S(I(5 tilT 1883 

was Swi.ss ambassador at Vienna. He died 8th 

I October 1SS9. His writings comprise works on 
I tin* batrachians, the Fatoia Prrtarua (1844-47), on 


, trust is also, esiieciallv ill Ainerica, an arrange-' gmclma language, on Peruvia^i antiquities, a 
it for the control of .st*veral comiianies under | oruviaii drama, aiid sketclies ot his travels in 
direction, to cheapen expenses, regulate j>ro- I eru Jind the re>t of South America. 


deheiiture stock, and Mime kinds of prefen'iiet* or 
guaranteed stock of certain llritish railways, slock 
or annuities issued hy llritish mmiici|»al corpora- 
tions if pro]ierly secured, ceriaiii East liidi;iu ami 
colonial stocks, "and feuduties. In Scot land, as in 
England, trustees Indding shares of a joint-stock 
hank as j>art of the trust funds are liable person- 
ally to pay the debts of the hank. 

A 

nient 
one 

duction, and beat down competition. Trusts have 
provoked keen feeling ami have been the subject 
of much discussion ; the dilliculties in the way of 
legislation arc suirn‘iently obvious, ajiart from the 
vast influence of the trusts. 

See Syndicate ; Lloyd, Wealth a(annst Commonwealth 
(1894); Von Halle, TrnsU in the United ( 1805) ; 

J. W. Jeuks, The Trust Problem (Elfid). 

Tryg^oii* See Sting Hay. 

Tryon, Sir George, K.C.R (1832 93), vice- 
admiral, entered the navy in 1848, was at Seba.s- 
topol, became captain in 1866, and admiral in 1884. 

He was commander- in -chief on the Australian i ntrlnninii Tli*. 
station in 1884r-88, and in the Mediterranean from 
1801 till the disastrous collision (29tli June 1893) ^roicct coimidcv 
off the coast of Syria, when his flagship, the Sblf bevolul the 
Victoria^ by his mistaken order, collided, capsized, oiMiomcn Tt is 
and sank with her commander and great part of vptnftrkablvnlpvf 
her crew. See Life by Penrose Fitzgerald ( 1897 ). 

Trypsin is a digestive ferment which occurs in the heat of the day, and dexterously avoids any 
the secretion of the pancreas. See Digestion. attempt to catch it with the hand. Its bite is 


Tsetse (i'^*'dsc ; native African name of Glossina 
inortidatis), a dipterous insect which i.s a terrible 
j)CBt of some 
parts of South 
Africa. Tt is not 
much larger than 
the common 
house-fly, which 
it resembles in 
shape, and is of 
a brown colour, 
with four yellow 


Tsetse ( Glossina morsitans ) : 
a, natural size. 
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almost certain cleatli to tlie horse, and dog. 
Yet the bite is harmless to man> who feels no 
more annoyance than from the bite of an ordi- 
nary gnat, to tlie mule,, the ass, tlie goat, and 
apparently to antelopes and the other wild animals 
of the country. The proboscis is adapted for 
piercing tlie slcin, is grooved, and has a liorny 
bulb at the base; and the fty lives by sucking 
blood. At first no ctiect is perceived ; but some- 
times in a few days after an ox has been bitten 
by the tsetse, sometimes not for weeks, eyes and 
nose begin to rim, swellings appear, eniaci/ition 
and fla£cidit 3 ' of the iniisclcs ensue, jmrging, stag- 
gering, and finally deatli. The disease is caused 
l>y the rapid multiplication in the blood of protozoa 
oi the trypanosonut genn^> These exist in the blood 
of bufliilocs and antelopes, where they do no harm ; 
but conveyed by the bite of the tsetse to horse, ox, 
ass, goat, dog, and some wild animals (such as the 
kudu), multiplj’' rapid and produce a dea«jly 
bacterial poison. There arc at least seven s}>ecies 
of tsetse (or tze-tze, the name being simply a 
sound meant to represent the buzzing noise nunlc 
h^’ the creature); and to the bite of the Glossina 
palpalis has l>een traced the sleeping-sickness 
of IJganda, also a kind of tr^^panosomiasis, com- 
paratively innocent in West Africa, its original 
seat, but a deadly" plague in Uganda and oilier 
countries of E.asfc Africa. See Austen’s monograph 
on the tsetse fiie-?, revieweil in an elaborate article 
in the Quarterly^, inXy 1904. 

Tsong^-klia-pa* See Lamaism. 

Tuattl^ a town of (’ounty Galway, 130 miles 
NW. of Dublin ; pop. 28f)0 — mostly’' Catholics. It 
is the seat of a Koiiian Catholic archbishop and of 
an Anglican bishop. The large Catholic cathedral 
is modern ; of the Anglican one, mostly rebuilt, the 
chancel dates from 1150. 

TuaregTt or Tctarik. See Berbers, Sahara. 

Tuba, a name soinetinies given to musical 
instruments of the Saxhorn (q.v. ) species. 

Tub^, one of the forms of subterranean stems, 
part of the stem having ]»ecomc thick and fit^sh 3 ^ 
This Tissue (q.v.) is iiarencliyniatous au<l filled 
with starchy matter, which serves as a store of 
food inateiial for tlie plant, anil especially as a 
stock in traile for the 3 'oang plants wdiicfi often 
grow from tlie buds of tlie tuber to begin life upon. 
These buds, together with the minute scales in the 
axils of which they occur, show that tubers are not, 
as they are commonly thought to be. Hoots (q.v.). 
The tnie roots arise from the tubers. Tlie potato 
{^olanum inheromni) is the most familiar example. 
The buds in this case are called ‘eyes.’ If tliey 
are cut off the tuber and set in the ground the 3 '^ 
grow into new plants. This is the method adopted 
by gardeners for the propagation of the potato 
plant. It has been observed that the ordinary 
aerial buds show a tendency, occasional I 3 ', to 
become tuberous. This is taken advantage of b 3 ’^ 
gardeners, w'ho, by surrounding the lower part of 
the stem wuth earth, cause the buried buds, W'liicli 
would normally grow into branches, to become 
tubers. The Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus 
tiihcrosus) is another common tuber. The sub- 
terranean fructification of a group of fungi, the 
Tuberacea} or Truffles (q.v.) are called tnbers. 

Tubercle is the cliaracteristic product of a 
specific micro-organism, the Bacillus tuberculosis. 
It is a new formation, belonging to the group of 
Granulomata or granulative growths, wdiicli, in 
vii*tue of their recognised infectivencss, have been 
classed os Infective Granulomata. Tulierculosia 
(see Consumption, Scrofula) is a specific in- 
fective disease, induced by the invasion of the 
Bacillus tuberculosis, and cfiaracterised by tlie 


presence of tubercle or other tuberculous ^rnwition. 
Tuberculosis is local or gemral, according to the 
distiibntion of the infection. 

Prior to 1882 it would have been lmp<^ible to 
define tubercle in those words. Tuliercle is, never- 
theless, a term of great antiquit 3 ^ Its connotation 
has vaiied considerabl;^, and this lias been the 
source of much confusion. By older writem, and' 
up till the beginning of the 19th century, tubercle 
was used to signify a nodule, or small indurated 
m.ass. Such indurated masses ( scirrhosities ) liad 
been recognised in the lungs and elsewliere. But 
in tlie description of the.se, tubercle had a morpho- 
logical rather than an etiological significance ; its 
application was not restricted to the product of a 
particular pathological process. With the develop- 
ment of anatomical stiid 3 ^ in tlie 17th and 18tli 
centuries, these ‘tubercles* of the lung received 
much attention ; but they were misundersUxxl and 
intcrpretetl iiicorrectl 3 '. Some observers spoke of 
them as altered glamls. S 3 'denham speaks in- 
ditlbrently of ‘glandules’ and ‘tubercles* arising 
ill the lungs, (.’ullen recogniso<l in tubercles one 
of the most frequent causes of pnlnionaiy phthisis, 
but he did not attempt further definition than 
‘ small tumours which have the appearance of 
indurated glands.’ In the 18th century the occur- 
rence of widelv disseminated and more or l(?ss 
uniformly distributed tubercle — miliaiy tubercle of 
later times — was recognised. The classic com- 
parison betw'eeii such tubercle and the millet seed 
had been established — a comparison which has 
surviveil to our times and i.s in use in the scliools 
by some who have never identified the millet seed. 

Early in the 19th century tlie anatomical con- 
ception of tubercle^ was merged in tlie etiological 
through the work of the French physicians Bavie ami 
Laennec (see Consumption), who expounded the 
view that ‘consumption was essentially due to the 
presence in the lung of little granular masses of 
vaiying size and character.’ This uas the first 
suggestion of tuberculosis a.s a s.vnonym for con- 
sumption or phthisis. The tnherciiJar degeneration 
BayJe (1810) held was ‘a chronic, s]>ecific nflection, 
quite independent of any glandular or lymphatic 
infiammation.* This view was advocated strongly 
by Laennec (1834), who recognised four forms of 
tuljercle-— viz. (1) miliary, (2) crude, (3) granular, 
(4) encysted; and later by the French clinician, 
Louis. Their united tcjtching led' to the earliest 
ciystalli.sation of the doctrine of tuberculosis, and 
proved the basis of much after -w ork. 

Tlic 'weight of Virchow’s powerful argument 
(Die krmikha/teri Geschwiilste, 1805) w'a.s directed 
against the view of a common siiecific element in 
Laennec *8 four groups. He concluded i-ather tliat 
the ‘cnide,* or 3 ’ellow tuherclo, w^aa a product of 
retrograde cellular metaniorpliosis, and lie limited 
the term tubercle to the first of Laennec’s varieties. 
He emphasised the apjiearance of caseation or 
necrosis of the tissue elements, which occurs in 
tubercular (and other) foci, and thought that if a 
sufficiently careful examination w'ere made, a 
precedent condition oi caseation would be dis- 
covered, in nearly every instance, in relation to tlie 
eniiition of tubercle. From tlie clinical side this 
view roceived support from Nieme 3 ’er (1866), who 
Jield that the order of events in most cases of con- 
sumption was the occurrence of a ‘ catanbal pneu- 
monia,* which might resolve naturaTly, or niignt be 
followed by the process of caseation or chee.sy de- 
generation. A ‘ caseons catarrhal pneumonia * w^as 
followed by breakin<j down of the lung tissues and 
the establishment 0 ! tlie condition of •phthisis.’ 
The eruption of tubercle proper was, according to 
Niem^er, a secondary featura. Most cases of 
•phthisis* ware to be traced to the effects of 
• neglected cold/ and Niemeyei’ believed that tlie 





flUBsertion of pEieniiec and His folTmver^, that biicIi: 
• colds * had Httle inHiicnce, was fatal both to pro- 

•„ . j * * 


phylaxis and treatment. 
A new phase in the i 


A new phase in the pathology of tuhei’cle was 
inaugurated by the ex jieri menial researches of 
Villernin (1865), who, on iritrodiicitig coseating 
> material or the expectoration of phthisjcal patients 
Bubcnianeonsly into riibljits jlirI other animals, 
found that they becann* tuhereuloiis -i.e. that 
tubercles were discoverable iti many of their viscera 
in periods varying from tliiw to six wfM-ks. This 
result followed the iiitrodimtioii of such mattnial 
only. This led V'illemin to tin' (‘oiieliisioa th.ai 
tuberculosis was a sj>eciH(t inoctilahle dis<*nse, to b 
rankcfl along with other known inffv^tive proec'sses. 
He Ixdiev'od that infeelion iniglit res\ih from 
inoculation, contagion, or tim absoipiion cn" gern;< 
suspended in the /lir. Thos(» views, (hougb 
tioricd .'it first, w»‘re fully eonlinncd by ^uli^cijncnt 
obscrvpi*s, s()me of tlx* kt nnost, ej it (/ 'obnbeim. 
S.andtnson, Wilson h'ox ) bring cmv' ilrd by a. 
repetitiori of their o\vn •*\'p«*iim»*nt '^rbe fi)l}o\v 
ing conclnsioijs wbicli w^we put in wiifing- in iSiUJ, 
as the result of Icn years’ oli^ «'rva,i ii m .'ic.d rffloctitM! 
by Dr Willhim Ihnbl of (Mifiwii, io.ip. a mo' t | 
im])ortaut hindmjirk In tlx* bi-t«)i \ of tlii^ ; 

In the light of inon* vocenr know b'bgf. (b<.*v ri*^{if\ 
in an emirieTit degi*‘’c h) (lx* pro-xion- e <.f Ifxxr 
author. d"hcy are (I ) Inbon'!.' is a. tine ’ 

zym<»lic disense of .‘^pc. irx^ n.itnrc? in ilx’ '-.Mno -onse j 
as typhoid fever, scailot boor, l\pbu.', s\'j)liliis, ; 
i've. ; (.2) fbat', lik<* Tlx*-o? (niixrch* ix'vt-r : 

originates s[)onlaixM)n>ly, hni is pfMpxineted -«dtdy ' 
by the law of coniiiinons Mjccf-.'ion ; f.’M that the j 
tubfU'cnlons mailer ii.>elf (oi ineludo-} the | 
s]»e<*ilie. morbilie matter (»f tlx* <1 i-e. (.'<*. and eon- ‘ 
stitules tin* m.ilerial by whi'b plnhi-i- is pro i 
jKigalcd from orx*, person to anotlx’r ani! tli'Mmiin- 
ateil tbrougli soeiei> ; ( t) that the d< po ii- t>f ilii^ ; 
m.at ter ;i,re, (Ix'refon*, of 1 lx* jjaliii** of an xnii>lion. 


•Pbe t€itUlw fe a 

(see Bacteria) of varying lengtht 
third the diameter of a red Hood-coiTiioB^^ Mrta 
-ijVo inch), and approximately one-sixth iu» oroad 
as it b long. With 5 ^ , 

a |K>werfnl nnero- 


scope, tlu; individual 
rods present (fig. 1, a) 
a fili^itly curved form 
and ireciuently a 
beaded outline attri- 
buted to the ]>r(*seiu*c 
of Spores, but inor(5 
jij'obabiy I be e.\pre.s- 
.-^irni of vaeiiob-Miou. 
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J'ig. 1. -Tnl)ercle Bacilli in 
phtliisii'.al oxpccfcoratiuti ( x 
ulinui/ loOO <iianx’U-.rs) r 
g’ •' (■», ''•.Ll.tn li.'il xi'JIw. 

\ AJ't'M' i 'rihik^Aiunk.) 

\ 

w- Tbo b:H*illns may 

iiiiv on ^n ilix'd bh H >d ..-x*nnn 
ho orgxv'i o;) pxTtienlar as to 
f ‘-low gro\vlh, nnd r'Siuives a 
re (U' Nb lo inb'S F, Those 
o indjx:u.o ilrM a eorl.iin pre- 
pln\s MU ijiip<ntant in 

ol i?,s (io\ xlopniont iii the 

] the ftib xte(] s!il»j(*ct varies 
iilx'r nuiNoi.'xlK ^Irs'-eminalod 


and hear the same relaiion (o t he dlsex'-e phi iiir-is 
as the ‘yellow mat lor’ of lyplioid finer, for in- 
st.'intip, bears to tvjdxdd fever: (b) that, by the 
destruction of this matter oii its i.'->ue from ibe 
body, Iiy means of proper elx'i/iiea Is or ollx'iuiso - 
seconded by good sanitary condition^ -a Iierc is 
reason to ho[H3 that wc may event nally, and 
possibly at no very distant time, rid ours(*lve.s 
entirely of tUi.s fa.tal seoiny 

During tlu* next fifteen years opinion gradually 
inclined more widely to the speeilie <]oetrine of 
tuberculosis. Ill 1880 (\ilinlieim declared that 


or loei( In tin* loinnoi xa.s«* fix* di.^t ribnl ion 
oeeni"' pn*-n‘!nah)\ by way of the bh^od-stjertni : in 
J the Ialt‘‘r, i'.v '\ay of the l\m]>hatie idianm*!.'' or by 
J <'onli}tiion - g’Mwtii eoiitigumts smfa<‘e.'' — o.g. 

! over miieon-^ or scions membra ne.s. Ft may be 
1 eauied from tbeoiiginal st'.at f>f iiifcd ion to ilistant 
' j)art^, wbeie its a.irt*>t loads to the prodnetion of 
I llx* e]i;na(.'t(‘ii-lic new giowth. (b*ner;il miliary 
tuberculosis may ]»o induced in Ibis \vay. Tlx 
gaiiisin is also the e;uise of other conditions, 
w here ibo i*in[Uinn of tnlu'rele proj>er is less ob.serv- 
ablc or is oven absent o.g. glandular and some 


‘ncitbor tJie nodular form, the histological stiiiC' j v.arietios of jnilmonai v ami int*'stinal tuberculo.sis, 
turc, the oceurrenee of giant -cells, easoation, nor j in all of wbieb, howovtn-, ilio infective agent is the 
all these oircumsUinees togclher .are absolutely :-;jnne. Even when tiibe»eulosis is (jmcnti certain 
characterist ic of tubeieulosis. The <»nly absolutely I organs or tis‘>iies arc select etl for s])eeial deposit 
perfect and certain criterion is the capacity for e.g. the lu]:g and serous surfaec.s (idoura, peri- 
infection.’ At the end of ISSl Kocli anncunieed tlie toiieiim, meninges). A'aiioiLs names arc in use. 


discovery of the Barilhis tuhercufosis. He proved 
that this organism was discoverable in ,‘iH varieties 
of tuberculous disease ; that a pure culture of the 
bacillus might be obtained artilicially (see (iEUM 
Theory); and that inoculation of animals with 
bacilli derived from such cultivation certainly led 
to a reproduction of the disease, with the char- 
acteristic development of further bacilli in the 
tissues. Koch was thus in a position to claim that 
the bacillus he h.ad di.scovei*ed was not only one^ 
but the only^ cause of tubenuilosia, and that with- 
out the Bacillus tuberculosis there could be no 
tubercuiosis. Most searehinj^ criticism and observa- 
tion failed to invalidate bis conclusions, and all 
subsequent experiment has attested the accuracy 
of his results. Koch’s brilliant discovery has ended 
the fight over tubercle, and sanctioneil the de- 
finition which prefaces the prcsent article, that 
tubercle is a new growth, the clfaracteristic pro- 
duct of the Bacillus tubcrctilosis. 


according F) the organ or siructnre Avliicli is 
airected, to dilTcrcnl iatc the comlition from that of 
simple or otlxu* spctdiic iiill.nnmation of the given 
part. Thus, wc sjjeJik of tulu'ronlous meningitis, 
tulwrciilous pt*ritoiiitis, juilmon.ary iiibeivulosis, 
renal tuberculosis, &c. But tuliercle may be 
found in almost every p.art — e.g. lung, larynx, 
intestine, liver, spleen, kidney, bladder, testicle, 
brain, choroid eoat of eye, bone, skin, blood-vessel, 
&c. When loraNscd^ "the Jung is the favourite 
seat. Most cases of general tuberculosis are trace- 
able to an earlier local focus. Thus, general tuber- 
culosis sometimes follows rude interference with 
locjiliseil ilisease, through the conseouent absorp- 
tion of the tubercle baoillus into the blood-stream. 
This general or miliaiy tuberculosis is an acute 
inflammatory condition with symptoms indicative 
of severe involvement of the system — e.g. rapid 
wasting and gi*ave prostration. The course of the 
disease may resemhie to a- remarkable degree that 
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Di enteTic ^typ\ioid) fever, with which, indeed, it is 
sometimes confownded. 

Anatomical Characters ofTnbercle . — The typical 
tuhercie is essentially a non-vascular nodule. It 
occurs usually in groups (tig. 2). The nodules 



Fig. 2. — Tubercle of Lung ( x 60 diams.) : 
hb, gi«ant cells ; c, centre of tubercle beginning to caseat 
d, branch of piilinonarv artery; e, alveolar framework of 
lung. (After Uamiltoii.) 


are seen easily by. the unaided eye. They are of 
more or less round *?ihape, and in size apj)roxiiiiate 
a mustard seed. Their outline is well delined and, 
in the early stage, the colour is grayisli. The sur- 
face presents a characteristic slumnicr. Older 
nodules, which have undergone degeneration (see 
below), lose tliis appearance and assume a whitish- 
yellow colour. When examined microscopically 
the tubercle presents, in most instances, a special 
structure. But this is not constant. Tlie centre 
is differentiated by the presence of one or more 
so-called ‘giant-cells* (fm. 3). This is a large 
niultiniicleated cell, in wliicli the nuclei are dis- 
posed in more or less radiating fashion round the 
peripheiy. The cell may, or may not, contain the 



Fig. 3. — Giant Cells from Tubercle of Lung (460 diams.). 
The peripheral arrangement of the nuclei is well seen, as also the 
reticular mesh work external to the cell. (After Wilson Fox.) 


tul^rcle hacilliis. From the edge of the giant-cell 
delicate processes stretch outwards. These form a 
reticulum, in the meshes of wliich there occur large 
epithelium-like cells— -so-called ‘ epithelioid * cells — 
and still more externally are found smaller rounded 
cells with one nucleus. But neither the giant-cell 
nor these other cells can he regarded as absolutely 
distinctive of tubercle. Atypical varieties of 
tubercle occur from which those are conspicuously 
absent, and whose structure appears to ditTer little 
from that of fibrous tissue. 


Metamorphosis of Tnherelen — ^Tubercle is liable to 
certain metamorphoses-^the so-called degenerations 
— commonest of which is the cheesy or caseous { fig. 
2, c). The frequency of this led to much of the 
confusion wliich long existed on the subject. When 
caseating the tubercle assumes a more opaque and 
dull appearance, and its colour becomes whitish 
yellow. The advance of this process has been 
attributed to the absence of blood-vessels, and the 
toxic influence of the tubercle bacillus. It is a 
process of necrosis, or local death. On the other 
hand, the reticular elements may become more 
prominent and the nodule become fibrous. 

Infer tire ness. — Tuberculosis is conLagious. The 
contagions clement is the tubercle bacillus. Kocli’s 
early experiments with pure cultures, to which 
reference has been made, have been verified fre- 
quently. The tubercle bacillus has only to he 
introduced under the skin or into one of the closed 
cavities of the body to give rise to tuberculosis in 
the inoculated animal. The bacillus is found in 
enormous quantities in the sputum of consumptive 
jiatients. In some cases llie expectoration con- 
tains an almost pure culture of the organism. It 
is to he found also in the juices and secretions of 
the body ; thus it may occur in tlie milk of tuber- 
cular animals. 

It may obtain aeress to the liiiman snhje.cL ( 1 ) 
By tlie respiratory i>assagcs. There is evidence for 
h<*Iicving that this is most frorniently tine to the 
presence of dried jiarticles of tuoercular expectora- 
tion in the atmosphere. Hence the necessity of 
greater care than is usually exercised in the dis- 
position of such sputum, and for the disinfection of 
rooms which have been long occupied by tnhercnlar 
(consumptive) patients. The tubercle bacillus has 
been found clinging to the pai)cr and curtains of 
such rooms, and from organisms thus collected jnire 
cultures have boon obtained. It is easy to induce 
tuberculosis in rabbits and other animals by expos- 
ing them in a confined space to the inhalation of a 
cloud of the dric<l particles of tnhercnlar sputum. 
Similarly, (he larynx soeins to he affected second- 
arily by the contact of tubercular expectoration 
from the already affected chest. 

(2) By the alimentary tract. Apparently the 
oesophagus and stomach are strongly resistant to 
the noxious influence. This is due j)rohahly to the 
frequent movement of the fotrner and the presence 
of the gastric juice in the latter. The intestine, 
on the other hand, is readily infected. Thus the 
.swallowing of tnhercnlar matter may set up an 
intestinal process of this kind. Tuberculosis has 
been induced in animals avIiosc food has ])een con- 
taminated with such products. Domestic fowls 
are said to develop tlie aflbetion from expectora- 
tion carelessly deposited in their vicinity. As 
has been seen, the milk from tuberculous cows 
may contain the organism — especially when the 
udder is affected — arnl such milk is certainly dan- 
gerous ; hence the advisability of sterilising milk 
by exposing it to the influence of heat. Similarly, 
there is risk from the ingestion of the flesh of 
tubercular animals; hence the necessity for the 
thorough cooking of animal food. It has been 
proved experimentally that tubercular sputum, if 
tioiled, is incapable of inducing the disease. 

(3) By wounds. ^ Tliere can he no doubt that 
inoculation occurs in this w^ay from time to time. 
But the frequency of such infection is not so great 
as might a priori have been expected. One meets 
cases, however, where, for example, tubercular 
sores of the hand have been so induced, and these 
have, in turn, been follow'ed by involvement of the 
system generally. The disease known as Lttpus is 
a peculiar, localised tuberculosis of the cutaneous 
tissues, which ia^prohahly traceable to superficial 
inoculation. Its limitation to the surface is charac- 
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temtic. The tubercle bacillus has been found in the 
tissues affected by lupus, and general tuberculosis 
has occasionally followed surgical interference. 

Heredity cmd PvedispositioH. — In many cases of 
tuberculosis there hiis existed aihnittedly a pre- 
disposition. It is dHlicult to <leline the nature and 
limits of such pmUspositiou. Jliit we may justly 
reduce the <application of lieretliiary inllueuce, as ^ 
the phrase was formerly employed. We havts to 
deal probably with the t raiisniission of tissues 
which are somehow Jess resist nut to the invjisiou 
of the special micro-organism, Pareids wealxciied 
by various causes are likely to piochi<!e a progeny 
with such reduced power of resist uuce. It is 
recognised that tissues whieh resist stnmgly <»ne 
variety of attac^k yield readily to aijotlier. Some 
familms are sjieeially liahle to om? <*r more <d tin,* 
infective processes, while rt*sisiiiig oUiers. 'Iho 
same uiay he predicated of rac<"s of men and lU' 
animals. 'J'he inthieiico of ln;redity may me.an- 
while he held to he manife‘s((‘<l in tie.- 
to the ofrs])ring of tissiu's whieh po.'H(‘v. a lai;,:** 
susceptihilitv to, f»r at le.ist h <limiiii>hed power of 
resisting, the tnlierch* haeillus. 

Produf'ts of TtthrrrfdnHs' t i t uu'lji . has been 
long re(iOgiiised that t Ik; gi «>ut h (»f iiiieiii ergaiMon-^ 
is associated wi l li el>em ieal a 1 hn a t iorj of i lie me« ! i um 
in ’\vhi(!h they <levelop, 1'liis e\|ilain> tlie various 
fermentations, some of whi< h an* of tnueli <*eonomle 
value. I’lie artilieia! riilii\alion of spi eial oigan 
isms has icmlerc'd know of liio.-'O proee'-.ni/s and 

their pnxlncts ni<H'e e\;M’t. fi ha^^ heon reeentlv 
prove<t that, in some inslaroa'^, .'■m h ]»!o<j net'> exert 
a prejndi<*ial inlUience on the ^^lo.widg oig;uii''ni 
itself. WIkmi they aae M‘parat<‘<l and inixeil with 
cultivation media, (lie de\ elopmeiit of the par* 
tienlar organism ha>i l>eeii found to lie lelarded 
or prov(Mitt*d. 'This is illu-trateil i»y (he gronj* of 
so <’alled 'roxalhiimiiis. In the \ear lss7 it was 
shotvii that (uhercuUms expe«*t<*i ation eontaimsl a 
suhstanceor siihstaneesof (Miiineni ly toxi<* ehara< l<‘r. 
Similar ext rads wane olitained from [>nn‘ ciiltiva 
lions of tlie tiihercle ha<*illus. Kelatively small 
doses of those were found to produce serious t»r 
even hdhal r<‘snlts in animals. More than om? 


and not at the point of injection^ which la chosten 
indifferently, Ls best studied in snp^t^ficial tul>er- 
culosis, especially lupus. In a few hours the parts 
bec4>iuc swollen and red ; later, exudation appears 
on the surbico, wliich dries and forms crusf^ In 
typical cases the healing proceas goes on below 
those. A {similar effect is produced, presumably, 
at tuberculous foci, which lie more deeply. Hence 
Koch w'«'A,;s led to jiredioate both a therapeutic and 
a diagnostic value,. Doubts have hoeii expressed 
as to thfi exttmt of the former. It has been found 
tliat many cases of tnliereulous <Usease have not 
improved murdi under it^* u:^e. At tout ton has been 
drawn t»> tin* fad, that there is a risk of a wider 
fliffiision of the tu]>t*reiilons disease Ihrougli its use. 
C>n the otlior hamlj it uui,-*! ho acknow Je{Igi;tl tljat 
a iiumhor (ti ca-'O,^ treated with luberculiii have 
stood the IcM. of time, ami remained cujcil after 
seveial \ear>. If is further cei tab) t liat the lisks 
which .accompany ils us<‘ in tptaliru'd haud.s ha\e 
be*-n *!ispjo[»<>f lionatiiy magiiilioil. From the tliag 
no.>.t.t(* piiini of view it lois piovcd of gujat sei\ioe, 
even if ii.*, v.thje is lessciu'd hy t Ije O(‘casioual occur* 
lenei* of lead ion in -uhjei'f s in whom there i.s 
no -u.-pieioii of i ;iher<-uh>r*is. The attemjds winch 
havt' ^4) far h»:eji made to purify tuberciiliit, iu- 
dodiia- iho^e lo' Koch, whidi rt;.Nulted in a modi- 
hi‘d hil»4Mculin ( ISiiT have not been suthdcnily 
-Uec«-*Aa‘ui lo wairant moie detailed reference. 

A review of t he expoi imeiital and clinical (‘vidcncc 
\\ hieli ha** been johlu(M*'l leatis i<» the conclusion that 
in the ili*irt,ve)v ;ind atipHcafioii of tuhcrculjii a 
gieai mlvanee |,;» H h('(>n m;ole. and lhats4)li<l grouml 
has her-ri louclual in ilu; <iiagnosi.-, and ticatiuent. of 
t uIm i ciilous di-^tai.-e, thioiigh (lu; *dahoralion of an 
ai^ent- related to the, ]a<a*ant organism, vvhi<ii has 
the power of detecting the ]»rese]K'e ami disinrhing 
the juogr' sv, of the dKea^t*. And there is r<‘iisou to 
Janiicipaii; furlher advance on similar lines. 

Ai^itmdn. — Tu l»t*i‘euIosis is of fre- 
luneut oeeiiirenci; anmng tin* lowei* aninmis. It is 
eVpeeiajjy conmnni in <*ow> ami, s]>eaking generally, 
in stalled a-nimals. ‘ 1N‘» J'^uelil / regarding wiiicli 
tli4*re has heeii rmieli «li-cussion, lias l>(‘eii proved 
itlmitical with t iihereulosis. The same liaeillns is 


attempt was made to uti!ist‘ those, jjrodncts in pr«*>eijT in t he hfw ine and human disease. There is 
relation to the treatment of t uheieiilosis. In tStX) ireaMui to ludieve that the conditions of life, in the 
Koch aiinounec.Ml that lu? had discovered a reme<ly icase of rows, render successful inoculaiioii more 
of large eHie,a<;y in many tuhercular coiulitions. lii likely, while there is 1 he additional jisk of contagion 
a later commuiiieat ion he detailed tin; nature of jin liu? presiMu*e of an alremly affeeietl animal, 
the .agent — a forty to lifiy per cent, glycerine sol ii- j Domestic fow ls siiffer from ilie disease, as also 
tion of a ])ure cnitivation of the tuherele bacillus, j caged rabbits and guinea-pigs. The latter animals 
In this fluid there is pn;scnt evervlliiug fn)m the (lake the tlisease rca<]ily h\ aililicial inoculation, 
cultivation that is soluble in givceririe, including Probahivfowl tuberculosis is due to another allied 


extractives, colouring matters, .salts, *Src. The 
a]>parently active part of llie extract is insoluble 
in absolute alcohol, and can be thus separated in 
less impure form. Koch believes that the agent is 
a derivative from proteids, to w hich it is probably 
closely allied. liub inasmuch .as it wdthstaiids high 
temperatures and is e.asily <lialy sable, it seems 
likely that it does not belong to the group of Tox- 
albumins. To the fluid the name Tuberculin, or 
Tuberculinuiu Kocliii, has been given. But from 
its character and mode of production it cannot be 
admitted that the fluid is of absolutely fixed con- 
stitution or strength. The introduction of a 
minimal amount of tuberculin into tlie subcutane- 
ous tissues of the healthy su^ect is followed by 
no conspicuous phenomena. The dose requires to 
be considerable (0*25 c.c.) to induce pronounced 
symptoms, and these pass away comparatively 
rapidly. In the subject of tubercular disease, how- 
ever, injection of a fractional amount of tlie fluid 
induces marked changes, both general and local. 
The general symptoms include rigor, fever, pain in 
the limbs, languor, vomiting, and cough ; the loml 
reaction, occurring at the seat of tubercular disesise, 


variety of hacilhi.'^. On the other liaiul, dogs, 
goats,' ami other animals of more active habits are 
Jess liable to infection. This fact lias .suggested 
the treatment of the condition in man by the 
transfusion of the serum of such animals. This 


has been al tempted by several physicians with 
uncertain result.s. Tlie rationale of the process is, 
liow'cver, dtiuhtful (see Germ Theory). AVhen 
occurring in the lower animals the disease may be 
distributed geiicrallv, or restricted to special organs 
— for examine, the lung or mamma. The milk of 
luherculous animals, esjiecially those whose udders 
are infected, ha.s been foumi to contain the tubercle 
bacillus. The lesions pro<liiced by the liacillus are 
essentially tlic .same as those which oc<‘ur in the 
human subject. 

Of the immense literature, reference may be made to 
Klebs, ill vol. xx. of the lical-Sncyclopadif der (Hcsammten 
Heilkunde (2d ed.) ; Hamilton's Pathol vol. i. ; Faggc 
and Pye-Smith's Principles and Practice of Medici ne. On 
special departments, see works bearing on this 
Lftcnneo (1834), Villeinin (1868), Virchow . 

Cohnheim (187!)). Koch (1882-90), Bollinger (18«3), 
Bang (1886), Woodhead, Heron (1890), and the writer of 
this article ( 1890 ). 
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Tuberose (Polianthtis)^ a genus of plants of 
the natural order Liliaceo;, having a funuehslia^d 
perianth, with six-parted limb, stamens inserted in 
the tube of the corolla, a superior capsule, and flat 
seeds. The Connnon Tuberose (/^ tuberoaa) has 
rounded bulbous roots; a cylindrical, upright, 
uubranohed stein, 3 or 4 feet high ; bofcli root-leaves 
and stem-leaves sword-shaped, and very acute ; 
flowers spiked and somewhat aggmgated, large, 
pure white, the tube a little in-curved. The plant 
grows weil in the south of Europe, but only bears 
the open air in more northern 
climates during summer. The 
roots are a considerable article 
of export from the south to the 
north of Europe. The plant is 
in high esteem for the beauty 
and fragrance of its newel's, the 
odour of which is most power- 
ful after sunset, and has been 
known to cause headache and 
asphyxia in a room. The fading 
iiowei*s emit, in certain states 
of tlie atmosphere, an electric 
light and sparks. The dowel's 
yield an essential oil, which is 
used by perfumens. The native 
country of the iul>erose is 
Mexico. The tuberose has been 
known in Euroi)e for about 
"three centuries. There are 
double and single flowered 
forms in cultivation, the former 
being the more highly esteemed. 
Tliey are very extensively grown 
by liritisli and American florists. 
Double Tuberose who, by planting the roots suc- 
{J^oUantkait tube- cessionally, manage to keep up 
rom ). a supply of flowers at all seasons. 

Of the double- flowered form 
there are several varieties, known in commerce as 
the Double African, the Double American, the 
Double Italian, and the Pearl. The last named, 
being less in stature tlian the others, is preferred. 

Tubes. See Pipes, 

Tilbinsren^ an iniportant town of Wurtemberg, 
20 miles SW. of Stuttgart (35 by rail), is situated 
on a ridge between the Neckar and the Animer, in 
a beautiful and fertile district. Tubingen is an 
old place, irregularly built, with steep and narrow 
streets in the main ; but tlie suburbs, especially 
round about the new university and the railway 
station, have wide and spacious streets. Book- 
printing, bookselling, making of chemicals and 
aurgicaT and physical instruments, milling, dyeing, 
ami trading in field -produce, wine, boj»s, and fruits 
form the principal sources of employment, besUlcH 
education. Tubingen has three Protestant churches 
(one, the Stiftskirche, dating from 1409-83, and con- 
taining the gmves of twelve princes of W iirteinborg) 
and one Catholic church. Its university, founded 
in 1477 by Eberliard ini Bart, afterwards first Duke 
of Wurtemberg, soon became a distingnislied seat 
of learning, enjoyed for a time the presence of 
lleuchlin and Melanchtlion, and continued to 
flourish long after the Reformation had firmly 
established itself. Tlie Thirty Veal’s’ War, how- 
ever, fatally checked its prosperity; and it was 
not till the early part of the 19th century tliat it 
began to reacquire a reputation. Under Baur 
it became celebrated as headquartera of the 
histoiioo-philosophical theology known as the 
* Tubingen School,’ which lias profoundly influenced 
the study of dmrch history. Its medical faculty is 
of late distinguished. Tlie university has nearly 
100 professors and teachers, a library of 200,000 
volumes (located in DukeUliich’s Schloaa^ on the 



hill above the town, dating from 1535), and 
is attended by about 1300 students. Connected 
with it are an anatomical and pliysical institute, a 
botanical garden, a cliemical laboratory, &c. > There 
is a Ihot^tant seminary and a Catholic one, in 
•which university lectures are given and theological 
students reside. Uhland long lived liere. Pop. 
with garrison (1880) 11,708; (1885) 12,251 ; (1900) 
15,336. 

Tiickahof^.or Indian Bread (Pachyrnn Covos)^ 
an underground fungus growing as a saprophyte on 
tlie roots of the trees in the southern United ^States. 
It is edible, but tasteless. 

Tucker, Abraham, was born in London, Sep- 
tember 2, 1705, studied at Merton College, Oxford, 
and entered the Inner Temple, but being rich and 
unambitious settled down to the . quiet domestic 
happiness of the country gentleman’s life, on the 
estate of Betehworth near Dorking, which he 
bought in 1727. He died November 20, 1774. 
All his life long a student of ethical questions, be 
began about 1756 the preparation of bis great 
work, The Light of Nature Pursued (1768-78). 
Of its seven volumes only three were published in 
his lifetimo, under the name of ‘Edward Search, 
Esq.’ Not a regular systematic treatise, but a 
series of disquisitions on inetaiiliysics, theology, 
morals, it shows originality, ingenuity of illustra- 
tion, and solidity of understanding. Tlie stamiard 
edition is that edited, witli a life, by the author’s 
grandson, Sir Henry Mild may (1805). 

TllCSOll, capital of Pima county, Arizona, on 
the SantJi Cruz River, 978 miles by rail SE. of San 
Francisco, with some trade in wool, hides, stock, 
and gold-dust. Founded by the Jesuits in 1560, it 
was the capital of Arizona from 1867 to 1877. Pop. 
(1880) 7007; (1890 ) 5150; (i900) 7531. 

TuClllllSlll'9 a north-central provinoo of the 
Argentine Republic, witli an area of 13,500 sq. m. 
and a pop. (1900) of 217,000. It en joys a delight- 
ful climate, and in the east is very fertile ; in the 
west the country 1 ises to the picturesejue Sierra do 
Acoiiquija. Stock-raising is an important in- 
dustry.- The capital, Tucumaii, on the Rio Sij, 

3 miles from the niountains and 7‘23 miles hy rail 
NW. of Buenos Ayres, contains some hamlsonui 
public and ])rivate buiblings, a normal school, and 
several saw and flour mills and brcAveries. In the 
neiglibourbood are orange-groves, sngar-])lanta- 
tions, and distilleries. Tuciiman was founded in 
1564; and here in 1812 Belgrano defeated the 
Spanish forces, ami in 1816 a congress of deputies 
from the various provinces ]>roclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the L#a Plata states. Pop. 34,300. 

Tlldc^'ln^ a city in the Spanish province of 
Navarre, on the left bank of the Ebro, which is 
here ciosse<l by a bridge of Kcvcnteen arches, 46 
miles by rail NW. of Saragossa. Tudela is the 
seat of a bishop, has a Roimanesque cathedral, and 
manufactures of woollens, silk, soap, earthenware. 
Pop. (1897) 8750. It was the birthplace of the 
great traveller, Benjamin of Tudela (q.v.). 

Tudar* the surname of a family of Welsh 
extraction which occupieil tlie throne of Eimland 
from 1485 to 160.3. In the Welsh language Tudor 
is tlie equivalent of Theodore. Owen Tudor, tho 
first of the race known in history, claimed descent 
from Cadwallader, and seems to have been^ godson 
of Owen Glendower. He fought at Agincouii;, 
became squire to Henry V. and Henry VI. His 
dancing at some court pageant is said to have first 
ingratiated liim with Catliatine of Valais, widow 
of Henry V., who appointed him to the offioe of 
Clerki of the Household, and before long entered 
into either an illicit conn^tion or a private 
marriage with him. The indignation of the publle 
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at tliia step obliged Uie queen to take rofiige in a 
convent at llevmondaey, wliere nlie died ( 1437 ) ; and 
Tudor was sent to Newgate, but succeeded hi 
escaping, and in obtaining twd audiences of the 
young King, Henry VI., wlio ailbrdcil hini protec- 
tion and conferi^d on him tJie lieutenancy of 
Denbigh. He fought for the Liu icastrians in t.lie 
Wars of tho Uosoh, was taken prisoner at Mor- 
timer’s Cross, and ]>cli*iadeiL 'i’wo soiis hml liecn 
born to liiin l>y the queen. On the cider, Ednion<I. 
the king bestowed the earldom of IMchmond, ami 
on the younger, Ja.H[>or, tho (‘aiidom of Pembroke. 
The Earl of Jtiehmond men io<l Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of John ilojuiforl., Eaii of Sommset, 
wliosc father was an ilh'.git.imato ^on of John of 
Gaunt; and Ids sou as(*ended llie thj'oms of I'nglaud 
as Henry V^IT. (q.v, ). See also tlu? artiele.s on 
Henry Vrif., Makv, Eli/a/4kth, Edwacd VI. 

Tll<lor Style, in >\rehil<‘< ture, a ratle*r in 
delinilG <(n-m applied to th** f.ate f*ri j»eri«lieu]ar 
(q. V.), and ihc*. t.ransilion from that to I^ii/.abet ban 
(q.v.). Sec also Pan rRAcjatv. 

TUCMlny, the thinl dey of tlx' v. erk, 
called from 7 Vz/v.sv/r/ 7 , iln* il.iv of Tiw, the An. 
Saxon name for tlw^ god <»f w;ir f Tvjii. 

ThH*, or Ah)L(*ANn’ 'Ft FF, in (ieoiogy, n; 
givcti to the fannminnl •'<! io«-k' «lel‘r/.'> Ji 

a volcariie ori(ie(\ t(‘rm is n--iis.ny re^l 1 

to the liner kinds ef \ olc.nde del i if ns, or to fr.'ig: j 
mental igneous ro<d.s in wliieli mu Ii Ji/;e-graj ia*d j 
materials [»rr*doniina 1 1 'lm- soi ir Infr*- m;«y l»e j 
deseril)e<l as masses of finely e(Mnin!nul<Ml d<*hri.- I 
through which jin' scadlereil, more or h--'^ ahnrnl- 
antly, lapilli and an.gular or snlnngular ]»lo<’ks of 
voleaadc or oilier rocks. Other lufT.- niav 
wholly of very fiiie-graiiuMl inaieriaU or v.n* 
most imp?il[»ahle Noleanie diisj. Mo-t Hitts, j 
ivhellKM* (l<‘p().-*itcd oji ;i la nd-surfa<-o or acmimn 
lated under water, are stratihed, Siihacjueou.'- 
tuils shade oil* giadnally int<» ortlinarv .-ujiioous j 
rocks. J'hns we ]»av<^ /y//>reeeeA‘ s\'t tf't.shnt* 'i ami | 
tiijfarrrms .s7/r//c.v, made iiji of nn.\tnres(‘f sadcaido ( 
detritus and the ordinary ]>r(»diu*ts of., aqueous ! 
erosion ; and many of I Im'.no roeks are fossil iferons. ] 
Snhaih'ial tnfVs, like\vis(q not infrequently eonti ’ ' 

relics of land plants and animals. Afany varieties 
of tail are known liy special names. Mdiiis //yo7////f'- 
tKjfs, ha.s(fif.-fif/r^Sy vVc. ar(^ rocks composed esseii' 
tially of the tUduis of f rach ifi(\ ov of iS.c. 

consists mainly of jiuniiceous materials 
— Trass being the name giv(m to a variety of 
fiurnice-tiiir met with in 1 lie Eif<d. Pcprnntt is an 
earthy granular tniV, containing abundant crystals 
of various volcaidc minerals, whi<di is veil de 
velopcd in the Alban Hills near Home. Palaq- 
onite-taff is a fine grained tulV. The term 
once synonymous with liiH', is now restricted to 
Calcarwms Tufa (q.v.). 

Tllgela, a river of Natal (q.v.), forming part of 
the northern frontier and rnmdiig SE. into the 
Indian Ocean. In the Transvaal war Ibiller Avas 
defeated in an attemid, to crt»ss at Coleriso on 15th 
December 18P0; crossed twice, but had tAvice to 
recross (Spion Kop, Vaal Krantz) ; and was only 
finally successful in forcing the })assage on 22d 
Fehniary 1900, .so as to push on to the relief of 
Ladysmith (28th). 

TtljS^cndbnnd (‘league of virtue’), a Prussian 
patriotic union founded at Konigsberg in 1808, 
ostensibly for the promotion of social and other 
reforms, actually aimed at throwing oil* the Fi*ench 
yoke ; it was dissolved under iiressuie fix>m Napo- 
leon in 1809. 

TitilerieSf Palace of the, Imilt on the site 
of an ancient pleasiiro housc called the Hotel dcs 
TMcrtea^ on account of its being built in a locality 
oataide the city vdiere there were several tile-works 


{imicries), Francis I. iKWight this property from 
the Sieiir de Villeroy, as a present to Ins mother, 
the Duchess of Angoultnne. It was a^rwards 
chosen by (’atharine de’ Medwri as the *dte of a 
new palace instead of that of Tournelles, and tlie 
building was begun in Tlie pulot^e w«w!i 

burned by the Gonnnune in 1871, and alt that 
remained, save t\yo wings leading to the Louvre, 
finally removed jji 1883. (bxrdeus now oceirpy 
most of the site. See IVvHis, V«d. \'lf. p. 764. 

Tllke, Wu.LXAAl. Set* IX.SANITA'. 

Tula, an am-ir*n< find iiiqmrtfint manufacturing 
town nf cenf}‘:i| Jtn*»sir.t. c';i[»itul of a government on 
the I'pa, :\f} ;illbn-iii‘ of the (Jk;*, 110 miles S. of 
-Mosevov h\^ ivi.ik Its ehiirehes, il ^ aiseual, museum, 
and government. otbe(‘?^. a, ml the uneieiit Ivr^'iiil are 
the principal Imildings. J'ho ]»rinei]»al imlustries 
aj-o in i' m and goofls, espcMuaily the firearms 

, .r lin. grtal im}»ri ial gun faebny or private work- 
I -hops. Tlje Ibe-.'.ian aimv is largely supplied will 
m’isk«‘ls ai)d .‘.mail -arms iVom the woiks of this 
low n. r'ji‘h-ry, lo- k'^, ..voa or tea urns, nuUhe- 
matieal iii-i i iimeni.-, Jia nuoiiiiiiHs, .‘iml bells are 
m.o!.* ; } In* iSh'iio ’.voi I, !q,\'. > of 'i’nla is famous; 
<'Jh 1 d.eiiie'. -oMpmaknig, Ovo. <K:rNjty many of tJie 
( 1 897 I I I I JMS iiiliatdta n t 

Tulare Lake. s**e GAt 'iA.n.-y} v. 

TukJaait a. term of oontem]»t given 

lo t !}e n'ltjlar hi- hop-' iu Si‘r>{j:oMi. w'ln.» in 1572 
;o ro»‘.i to li'tid •>?ra*o, ! tting a)’f the revenues of 
iht'ir eliJirgo, e\.‘»*pt in 1 -t j :» Ue pittanee, b(‘ 

ahsoih»*d i>N ihe uolih*- ns | ty p.iMons. ‘ *ruh‘lia.u ’ 
was a, fall’A -kin stulled wit)i .sira’iV, used to induce 
. cow To Lri\e Inn* mills I’l- ole, 

TiiHIja i I’oitm. a Ih)iim.<iiiian port 

in t’je I>ob»‘}idja. jn-'t. whore jJiO Ik'iuube divides 
inio it- tiip.-e mairi ]>raTse!u*s. Pop, *21,820. 

Tiilip rr V//ipn >, a geiins of ].]aiu - oi the tialural 
order Liliacozo, hroingan inh‘]ior I»ell .-^hape^l jieri- 
anth, of si\ di-tinet sognionls. wiibout neetaiiei, 
a ses-ile i looe stigma, a l:hr<*e-eornere<{ cap- 
sule, and Hat J'he Imlb is ileshy nml 

<‘o\ered witli a loown skhi. IltHwi^on forty and 
fifty spei-ii'-v nio Iwiiowm, mosiiy natives of the 
warmer pai i.s (»t Asia. J'ln* n;une tuliji is derived 
i Iirough t 1 h* I’reTit li ami Tlalian I’iom the 'Furkish 
fullnudy IVjsian origin, ‘dlv a II indu.staiii 

word, *H tnrhan.* 'Flie mor-t himous of all florLsts* 
flowers is the (ianbni 'Fuliji ( 'i\ /ftsm ritfua), which 
is from 18 inches to 2 feet high, with a .smooth 
sk'JU, hearing one erect , largi' llower ; the leaves 
ovate-bineeulale, glaucous, and smooth. The tulip 
is a native of the Levant : it was brought from 
Constantiuoplo to Augsburg by Conrad Gesuer 
ill 1559, and rapully s]»re.id tlirougboiit all parts 
of Europt3. The varieties in cultivation arc 
innumerable. The tulip mania of the 17th cen- 
tury in Holland was the most remarkable of 
it.s kind that has ever occurred in hortienb 
tnral or perhaps any other kind of commerce. 
Lindley and Moore say : ‘ Their (tulips’) price rose 
above that of the most ]uecious metals. It is a 
mistake, however, to suj>pose that the high prices 
paid for hulh.s— amounting in .some instances to 
2500 and even 4000 liorins ~ represented the esti- 
mated value of a nsit, since these large sums often 
changed hantls willmiit any transfer of pro|)ei*ty. 
Bulbs w'ore l>ought ami sold Avitlioiit even being 
seen — without even being in e.xistence. In fact, 
they Avero the subject of a s|>eciilatioii not unlike 
that of raUwaj’^ scrip in this country at no very 
distant date.* The tulip is still most seclulou.s]^^ 
cultivated in Holland, especially at Haarlem, 
Avheuce hulhs are largely exported ; hut attention is 
aiinost exclusively devoted to the cheaper varieties, 
which are used in hundreds or thousands for the 
purposes of decoration in gardens and rooms 
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throughout winter and spring. The purely florists’ 
varieties, which gave rise to the tulip mania, are 
not suited for this purpose ; they are nowhere now 
cultivated more zealously than in England, by a 
limited band of connoisseurs in the home counties 
and in Lancashire. The tulip is prized merely for 
the size and beauty of its flowers, its smell being 
rather unpleasant. Great attention is paid to the 
cultivation of tulips, not only in the gardens of the 
wealthy, but often in those of the humbler inhabit- 
ants of small towns and villages, in whicli beautiful 
beds of tulips may often be seen. Tulips succeed 
best in a light, dry, and somewhat sandy soil. 
Bulbs are planted in the end of October, or begin- 
ning of November, and the flowers are ])roduced 
early in summer. Beds of choice tulips are pro- 
tected in spring by hoo])S and mats ; and in the 
flowering season an awning of thin canvas is spread 
over them, which greatly prolongs the duration of 
their beauty, as they are soon spoiled by exposure 
to strong sunshine. Tulips are propagated by ofl- 
set bulbs, and new varieties are raised from seed. 
Another species of tulip cultivated in gardens is 
the Sweet-scented Tulip, or Van Thol Tulip (7*. 
suaueolens)^ which has yellow or red flowers, 
inferior to those of the common garden tulip in 
beauty, but prized for their fragrance, and for 
appearing more early in the season. It is often 
cultivated in pots in windows. It is a native of 
the south of Europe. The AVild Tulip (71 syl- 
vestris), a native of many parts of Europe and 
Asia, is admitted into the British flora, but is a 
very doubtful native of Britain. It is common in 
the woods and vineyards of Germany and the south 
of Europe. It has a slender stem, narrow lanceo- 
late leaves, and a somewhat drooping, fragrant, 
yellow flower. It develops oflset bulbs at the end 
of fibres thrown out from the root, at some distance 
from the parent plant. Its bulbs are eaten in 
Siberia, although bitterness and acridity character- 
ise all the bulbs of this genus. 

Tulip Tree (Liriodendron tulip if era)^ a beau- 
tiful tree of the natural order Magnoliaceas a 

native of the United 
States, having a stem 
some times 100 to 140 
feet high and 3 feet 
thick, with a grayish- 
brown cracked bark, 
and many gnarled and 
easily broken branches. 
The leaves are round- 
ish, ovate, and three- 
lobed, the middle lobe 
obliquely truncated. 
The flowers are soli- 
tary at the extremities 
of the branch lets; they 
resemble tulips in size 
and appearance. The 
bark lias a bitter, 
aromatic taste, and, 
Tulip Tree like that of all the 

(Liriodendron tulipi/era), Magnoliacepe, contains 
a bitter principle, 
called Liriodendrin^ which has been used as a sub- 
stitute for quinine in fevers. The tulip tree 
is one of the most beautiful ornaments of pleasure- 
grounds wherever it grows, and flowers well — 
in Britain, however, only in the southern parts. 
It does not flower freelv till the tree is from 
twenty to thirty years of age. It is now plenti- 
ful in many parts of the south of Europe. In 
some parts of the basin of the Mississippi it forms 
considerable tracts of the forest. The heart-wood 
is yellow, the sap-wood white. The timber is 
easily wrought, takes a good polish, and is much 
used for many purposes. 



Tully Jethro (1674-1741), a great agricultural 
reformer and author, was tlie son of a Berkshire 
landlord, and in Berkshire invented a drill, intro- 
duced a method of pulverising the soil, and wrote 
on Horse-hoeing Husbandry ‘on the principles of 
tillage’ in 1733. He haxl to face an incredible 
amount of opposition and vituperation at the hands 
of labourers, farmers, and authors ; but Ids work 
was ere long recognised as epoch-making. 

Tullamor chief town of King’s County in 
Ireland, is on the Grand Canal, 59 miles WSW. of 
Dublin ; pop. 4800. 

TllllCy capital of the French dept, of Corrfeze, 
at the confluence of Solan e and Corrfeze, 61 ndles 
ENE. of Perigueux. Small-arnis and perfumery are 
manufactured ; but the thin open silk network fabric 
called tulle is no longer made here. Pop. 17,500. 

T11II00II9 John, an eminent Scottish divine, 
was born at Bridge of Earn, in Perthshire, June 
1, 1823, studied at St Andrews and Edinburgh, and 
was licensed to preach in 1844. Next year ho 
accepted the charge of St Paul’s at Dundee, in 
1849 was presented to Kettins in Forfarshire, and 
was appointed in 1854 principal and primarius 
professor of Divinity in St Mary’s College, St 
Andrews. Appointetl in 1859 one of tlie Queen’s 
chaplains, he oecamo senior principal at St Andrews 
in 1860, deputy-clerk of the General Assembly in 
1862, Clerk in 1875, and Moderator in 1878, and 
died at Torquay, February 13, 1886. From an 
early age ho contributed to the magazines — North 
Bj'iiish Hevimtu British Qucnlerly^ and later the 
Contrmporary Rrriew and F7'nser\^ Magazine^ of 
which last he was for some time editor. His first 
book was the second Burnqjbt prize essay on llicism 
(1855), and this was followed by Leaders of the 
Re foliation (1859), English Pi'ote.stants and 
their Leaders (1861), Beginning IJfe (addressed to 
young men, 1862), The CJu'ist of the Gospels and 
of Modern Cr it ieism — an answer to Renan (1864), 
Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in 
the Seventeenth - altogether an admirable 

work, discussing with equal sympathy and insight 
the Falkland group and the Christian Platonists 
(2 vols. 1872), Facts of Religion and Life (sermon.s, 
1876), Pascal in Blackwood’s ‘Foreign Classics’ 
(1876), 2'he Christian Doctrine of Sin — the Croall 
Lectures at Edinburgh (1877), Modern 'Theories in 
Philosophy and Religion (1884), and Movements of 
Religious Thought in Britain during the Nine- 
teenth Century (1885). Tulloch was a fearless 
Liberal alike in politics and theology. His con- 
ception of an Established Church involved the 
idea of a comprehensiveness and tolerance unusual 
to Presbyterian theology, and he laboured through- 
out life to lay down the sure foundations on which 
a rational yet reverent Christianity might be firmlv 
built, which should be distinguished by its inward- 
ness and spiritual elevation rather than by the 
rigidity of its definitions. The strength and 
earnestness ,of his own religious convictions, his 
large- he(tr ted benevolence, catholic sympathy and 
broad culture, his noble presence and impressive 
oratory made him conspicuous among men, whether 
on the floor of tlie Assembly, on the platform, or in 
tlievpulpit. See Memoir by Mrs Oliphant (1888). 

Tiimblc*wc6'd« or Rolling-weed, a name 
given to several Jplants whose globular flowering 
Heads are detached in autumn, and rolled about, 
scattering their seed. Such are various species of 
Amarantus, Psonr-lea, Corispermum (Bug-seed), 
and Cycloloma (Winged Pig- weed). 

Tummel. See: Rannoch. 

Tumoor (Lat:. tumor, ‘a swelling’) is the 
term applied in inodicine to new formations charac- 
terised generally by their ‘ independent growth and 
almost indepencle;nt life, so little do they appear to 
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concern themselves with the interest of the body as 
a whole ;* ‘ their tendency to continuous growth 
and * the tenacity wdth which they maintain their 
hold upon the individual, rarely disapi)earitig or 
even diminishing in size.’ Tliey are thus separated 
on the one hand from simple liynertrophy of organs 
normally nresent, and on the otner from indamma- 
tory swellings, and the enlargements associated 
with syphilis, tubercle, glanders, &c. Many cysts, 
however, thoiigli grouped witli tumours, are merely 
enlargements of normal cavities (see Cyst). 

The most important division of tumours is that 
into innocent or benign and intiUgnant tumours. 
The malignant tumours tend (1) to grow contiim 
ously into the tissues siinuiimling them, irre- 
spective of the natural houiidary lines hetweeu 
different structures; (2) to recur after removal; 
(3) to cause secondary growths of the same nature 
in the neighbouring lymphatic glamls, (4) and in 
distant parts of the h(><ly. Malignant tumouis of 
different structures and in /iillVnent organs pos-s»\^s 
these characters in varying degietis, and may nor. j 
manifest them all ; hut if malignant a, I all they are 
dangerous, and certain sooner or later, if unehec*ked, 
to destroy life. Innocent tumours, on tln^ <)lli<*r 
hand, are sliarply marUed off from tlie surround- 
ing tissues, tend to grow by pusliing asid«‘, rather 
than by invading adjacent strin*t 1110 *^, do not 
return after removal, and <lo no! lead to the 
occurrence of similar growths in otluu- parts, rlii)iigh 
several or oven many of them may l»e j»n*sent in 
the same patient. They may cause <leath hy inter- 
fering, on account of their situation. Avith the 
function of important organs, hv lnH*<)ming the seat 
of ulceration and huMuorrhage, iK:c. ; lait they have 
not the intrinsic dangers’of the other group. 

With regard to the causes of tumours little is 
known. In some ca,ses they e/ui lx* traced to tlm 
effects of iniury or of long-continued irritation <d' a 
part, though tbe reason why tiu'v should so ari-^e 
in a particiilar individual i.s often inexplicable ; in 
some cases heredity seems to he an iinj><>rta!it 
factor ill their occurrence.. Tint ‘in tin* large 
majority of ca.ses they are forme<l witlmiit any 
apparent cause.* The organs most freumuitly 
affected are the Avomh and the fmnale im'ast ; 
uence they arc on the Avhole more common in the 
female sex. lint some organs oomnuui to both 
sexes are atfected almost exclu.sively in males (e.g, 
the lip by cancer). 

Witli regard to treatment, simple tumours de- 
mand removal, generally s]>oaking, only when they 
give rise to discomfort or distiguremeiit ; malignant 
tumours shouhl be removed, if removal is practic- 
able, at the earliest possible moment. Willi few 
exceptions removal by the knife, ecraseur, or 
cautery is the only method of dealing with them. 

Tlie solid simple tumours resemble more or less 
closely tlie fully developed structures of the body, 
generally of the part in which they grow, and are 
classified accordingly. The most important group.s 
are the fatty tumours (lipoma), the most freejuent 
of all; the fibrous (fibroma); the cartilaginous 
(enchondroma); the bony (exostosis); the vascular 
( Nievus, q.v. ); the warty (pajiilloma) ; and the 
glandular (adenoma). The malignant tumours are 
either aberrant developments of epithelium (carci- 
noma; see Cancer), or resemble imperfectly 
developed tissues (see Sarcoma). 

TninuU. See Riot. 

Tamultts* See Burial, Barrow, Cairn. 

Tan* an obsolete liquid measure of capacity ; in 
old ale and beer measure, 216 gallons ; in old wine 
measure, 252 gallons. As a tun of water weighs a 
little more than 2000 lb., it is probable that the 
ton weight (see Ton) was taken from the tun 
measure. 
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Tunbridge, or Tonbridge, a market-town 
of Kent, 294 miles SE. of London, stands on the 
Medway, wTiicli here divides into six streams, one 
of them callwl the Tun. A castle, onginallv Nor- 
man, but largely rebuilt in ]280-]3fK), an<l held 
successively h}" Fitz-fxilhert**^, Dc Clares, Andieys, 
and Staflffuds, retains a fine Early Decorated gate- 
house. The pari.-ih church, also Decorated in style, 
ivHs almost rebuilt in 1878; aii<l the grammar- 
school, founded in 155:1 hy Lord Mayor Sir Andrew 
Judd, occupies liaud.sonie new huiiding.s of 1865. 
licniodelled in 1880, it has ji rich endowment of 
;L'55tX1 a yoju', and ov<*r :i()0 hoys ; Sir Sidney Smith 
was an alunmns. J’lic inannfacturo of toys, boxes, 
and other arlieles in ‘Tnnlnidge wun* ’ (a kind 
of wood niosaic in vmiMO ) is a spccialtv. Vo[t. 
(JS(ii) r.niP; i2,7;jiK 

Sre work.s by P. Fleming (1850) and, on the school, 
hy «. Rivingttm ( 18(59;. 

Tiiiibrhlgo Wolfs, :i (‘harming inland water- 
ing-place, on (he border of Kent and Sussex, 5 
miles S. of Tnnhiidge and .*U; SSE. of London. 
It occiipies (lie hem! and slopes of omt of the 
\allc\.s(/i I lie W’c^nhi, and has in general a south- 
west aspi'Ct, eonimandirig very line views. The 
clinlyheate watio-^, sitinitetl at (he end of a parade 
calhsl ilii' ‘ D;inl ili‘-,’ weie discoA «‘red ]>y Lord 
No) til in U5u(). and paironi>etl in 1030 h\ Henrietta 
Maiia.. I'nritans also resoiled Idther, and lo them 
the place owes .'-thdi names as Mount.s Kphiaim and 
Sion ; whilst amofjg Inter vi>iioi,<^ have been Lath- 
aiiije of Liagan/a, L\«d\n, (^hieeii Anne, ‘ilcaii’ 
Na.sh, L'ii'hurd (.'uniht*rland, I>r Johnson, Lic'liard- 
son, (lani<dv, Chatham, and Queen Victoria, 'i'herc 
are a liree/y common of 170 acres, a. church (1085) 
in two <‘ounti('S and thi<*e ]>avishes, a public 
ball (1870), a new jaimp room (1S77), a friendly 
societies’ hull (1S78), and a considerable trade in 
‘'runbridge ware.’ The season last.s from July to 
September, Tuuhridg(‘ Midis Ava.s incorporated 
as a municipal l»orongh in ISSO. Top. (1851) 
10,587 ; of extended area (1001) 35,3^8. 

See works by J. ]>ritton (18,32) and, on the flora, hy 
R. Denkin (1871); also Macaulay’s third diapter, anil 
'i'hackeray’s J 'irt/i 11 ia uit. 

Tlllldra, tlie vast plains which border on the 
.\ relic Ocean. See Dkskkt, SlBKliiA. 

Tungsten (s^ym. equiv. 183*5), a rare metal, 
cbi».‘Hy derived from M'olfrain (whence the symbol 
\V), which is a tungstate of iron and manganese, 
and likewi.se found in Scheelite, which is a tung- 
state of lime. The metal (Swod. tungsten , ‘heavy 
.stone*) is obtained either a.s a dark-gray |K)wder 
or in hejivy iron-gray bars, which are very hard 
and difhciilt of fusion, and have a s]>ecific gravity 
of 191. Aqua regia and nitric acid convert it 
into tungstic acid. AVheii 10 parts of this metal 
are alloyed with 90 of steel a ma.ss of extra- 
ordinary hardness is obtained. Tungsten forms 
two compounds with oxygen — viz. a binoxide, 
\V 02 , which is obtained in the form of a bniwn 
powder by heating tungstic acid to low redness 
in a current of hydrogen, and which does not form 
salts with acids ; and an acid oxide, known a.s 
tungstic anfigelridcy AVOg. Various tungstates 
have been formed and examined. Of these the 
most important is the tungstate of soda, which 
answers admirably as a moans of preventing muslin, 
&c. from bursting out in a 6ame when brought in 
contact with fire. 

TlinsnseSy an ethnographic group of the Ural- 
Altaic family ; see Siberia, Vol. IX. p. 4‘28. 

Tnntc (Lat. tunica)^ the Roman equivalent of 
the Greek chiton^ the chief under-garment of Greeks 
and Romans of both sexes. In its ordinary^ form it 
consisted of a plain woollen shirt, prded round the 
loins and reaciiing to about the knees, with two 
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ftliorfc sleeves coverin" the upper part of the arm. 
Over this loose outsirte draperies in various forms 
were Morn, os the Greek pallium and the Roman 
toga, Tiie women’s tunics (Lat. stola) were 
usually longer and looser than those of men, and 
were fastened under tlie bosom instead of round 
the loins. 


Tuilicata# or Urochordata, a class of remark- 
able animals, many of which are popularly known 
as Ascidians (q.v.) or sea-squirts. As is explained 
in the article on Ascidians, the Tunicates are now 
regarded os occupying a lowly place among verte- 
brate or chorda te animals. This is proved by the 
characteristics of the larval forms, and also by throe 
or four genera — e.g. Appendicularia (q.v.) — which 
retain throughout life tlie vertebrate characteristics 
wliicli the great majority lose in the degeneracy 
of their adult life. The class includes three orders 
— ( 1 ) Larvacea, of which Apijendicularia is tyx>e ; 
(2) Ascidiacea, or Asciditans ; and (3) Thaliacea, 
free-swimming forms — Salvia (q.v.) and Doliolum. 

See W. A. Herdnian, ‘Tunicata,* Challenger Reports, 
vi. 1882 ; xiv, 1886, &c. 


Timing^-forky a contrivance for regulating the 
pitch of the voice or of a musical instrument. It 
consists of two prongs of steel springing from a 
handle, and so a(i justed as to produce a hxed note 
when struck. It is usually tuned in C in Britain 
and in A in Germany, but there is great divei-sity 
as to what shotild be the iiitch of C (see Pitch). 
There are forks which are capable of adjustment to 
diflerent st<andards of x^itch by means of a movable 
brass slider htted with a screw. Tuning-forks are 
much used in exxieriments on Sound (q.v.). 

TlinlSf a French protectorate of Noi th Africa, 
bounded on the N. and E. by the Mediterranean 
Sea, on the W. by Algeria, on the S. by the Sahara, 
and on the SE. by Tripoli. It has an area of 45,000 
sq. 111 ., and a population, mostly Bedouin Arabs 
and Kabyles, estimated in 1901 at 1,906,000, in- 
cluding 26,678 French, 63,866 Italians, and 12,732 
Maltese. Numerous bays and arms of the sea 
indent the coast, and branches and sxiure of 
the Atlas range iienetrate the interior. The 
country, indee<l, is mostly high ground, a large 
proportion of its surface being occupied by hills 
ana, towards the south, by desert steppes, seldom 
visited by rain. In the east the land is low and 
sandy. None of tlie rivei*s are navigable, most 
of them disappearing in the sand before reaching 
the coast. Tnere is but one considerable lake ; it 
lies towards the north. The soil is largely fertile, 
producing tine {^rain-crops. Fruit-culture Ls exten- 
sively engaged in, and oranges, dates, figs, olives, 
giapes, pomegranates, and almonds are raised. 
The pasturage is good and abundant, except 
in the height of the dry season, sux>porting 
numerous llocks of cattle and sheep. Tunis 
is rich in all minerals except gohl. In late 
years quarries of fine and very beautiful marble 
nave been discovered and worked, the character 
of the stone and the traces of ancient workings 
making it pi'obable that from this district came 
the precious ‘Numidian marbles* of the Romans. 
Towards the west lava and other volcanic rocks are 
presented. 

The rainy season lasts from October till March, 
when the i>recipitation is plentiful over the 
whole country, with the exception of the desert 
steppes, as previously noticed. The annual rain- 
fall varies from 10 to 50 inches. The heaviest rains 
occur in December aud January, accompanied by 
north and^ north-west winds. Snow falls on the 
higher altitudes, and the greater mountain -xieaks 
are always snow-clatl. Showers are few during the 
great heat, and dew is unknown except near the 
sea, and even there it disapitears at or a little 


before sunrise. Although often trying for Euro- 
peans, the climate cannot be called exceptionally 
unhealthy, but much depends on the situation. 

The trade of Tunis is gradually increasing, but 
tlie value of the imports (about £1,740,000 |[)er 
annum) is still nearly £50,000 per annum above 
tliat of the exports. Three-quarters of the car- 
goes are carried in French bottoms, Italy ranking 
second and Great Britain third. Commerce is car- 
ried on principally with the following countries, 
arranged according to the value of the imports 
received from eacli — viz. France, Algeria, Malta, 
Italy, Russia, Austria, and Great Britain. The 
exports are sent principally to Italy, France, 
Algeria, Great Britain, Malta, and Austria. The 
articles chiefly imported are cottons and textile 
goods, flour, cereals, colonial wares, and wines. 
The exx>orts largely consist of olive-oil, wheat, tan, 
alfa, barley, fruits, wool and woollen goods (in- 
cluding chechias, or caps of red wool), sx>ongos, 
and tunny-fish (in tins and salted). There are 860 
miles of railways, with over 2(K)0 miles of tele- 
graijlis. The piastre, with an average value of 
abotit sixpence, is the standard of monetary value ; 
but French and Italian gold and silver coins circu- 
late freely. 

For the early history, see Carthage. When 
I European x>o'''crs first began to recognise the 
utility, if nob necessity, of occupying foreign 
shores with the view of commanding freedom m 
the transport of troops and merchandise, Tunis, 
from the facilities which its numerous bays and 
ports gave to movements in the Meiliterranean, 
seems to have particularly engageil the attention 
of France, and in 1270 Louis IX. invaded the 
' country, being assisted by the king of Navarre. 

Although his landing was unopposed, the troox>s 
: suflered much from sickness, the king and his son 
falling early victims to disease. Notwithstanding 
the invadei-8 managed to bring their enterprise to 
a successful issue. In 1575 Sinan Pasha uroiight 
the country completely under the Ottoman power, 
giving it a new constitution. The government 
was invested in a Turkish pasha as governor, 
with a council composed of the principal otticers 
of the Turkish troops and the commander of the 
Janizaries. But in a few years a military mutiny 
overturned matters, and a dey, with limited author- 
ity, was raised to power, the chief executive func- 
tions being retained by the council, a bey being 
put at the head of the revenue and taxation de- 
partments. By slow degrees this officer so extended 
Ids influence and authority that at last Murad Bey 
succeeded in raising himself to the hereditary sove- 
reignty, and his family governed Tunis for a cen- 
tury, enlarging their borders by conquests on land 
and greatly increasing their own and the country’s 
opulence by piracy, directed against the Christian 
X)owcrs, by sea. In the 18th century, after a 
series of reverses, Tunis became tributary to Al- 
geiia ; but in the beginning of the 19th century the 
country, under Hanmda Puglia, became again virtu- 
ally independent. Under its later sovereigns, gen- 
erally men of an enlightened and wisely- reforming 
spirit, Tunis mode great progress. In 1881 Franoe 
invaded Tunis, under pretext of chastising the 
Kroumir tribes which had been making incursions 
into Algeria ; this invasion resulted in the signing- 
of a treaty placing the country practically under 
French protection, under which it has maae satis- 
factory progress. This occupation is the most im- 
portant to France of any that she has undertaken 
in late years, as it mves her to a large extent the 
command of the Mediterranean and iuifKirtant coast- 
line, the use of many and secure harbours, and 
makes her the mistress of North Africa, besides, to 
a certain degree, lessening tho strategic importance 
of Gibraltar and Malta. 
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See The Piratical States of Barhary (anonymous), 
Broadley’s Tunis Past and Present, Banninj^s Le Parta^ 
PolUique de VAjrique^ Ar^iies’s Vinyt Jours en Tunisia, 
Mayers Voyaye dans le Sud de la Tunisie, Lanes»an’s 
La Tunisie^ Norman’s Colonial France, Graham ami 
Ashbee’s Travels in Tunisia (with full bibliography, 
1887; the Bibliography continued by Ashbee in 1890), 
Silva White’s Development of Africa (18iX)), and Poir4, 
La Tunisie Frangaise ( 1892 ), 

Tunis, the capital, is situated on a small 
lagoon (El Baliira), n<?ar the south west extremity 
of the Lake of ’Funis, and about S miles from the 
mins of Carthage (q.v.). The streets are narrow, 
filthy, and uii]»ave<I, but ilie bazaars are well 
supplied with oriental goods, frniis, and some of 
the chief imports. Tlie nios([ues are always worth 
visiting, and several of them are niaginlicently 
decorated, as is the bey's jialaco. The citadel, 
the old slave prison, contains a line (adlection of 
arms and objects of antiquarian interest. A 
channel 81 feet broiid and .11?, deeji has Ixmui 
dredged in the lagoon fi<uii tJoleUa to Tunis, 
where liarhour- works have be*en ructod. 

There are inanufactup's of elotli and clothing, 
olive-oil, tapestries, leather, soap, and wax. < lood 
modern bar raohs are occupied by tlie Ftencli ir<Mq»>, 
who have made tlicir snrnnindings heal f by and, to 
a certain extent, pleasant lo tiie eye, but nnn.b 
remains to be done in lf»(i way of sanitary inij>i«oe- 
ment within the city itself. l*op. l.‘y,0(X). ^cc 
Lallemand, Thu/^' cl sea Kneiruns ( ISSP). 

Tuilkers (Cer., ‘ Dippers'), bv conuplion Dun- 
hards (but by themselves called Mho Urellin-n ' ), 
a religious sect found chicllv in I'cnnsv Iv ania, 
Maryland, N'irginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Mis.souri, Nelnuska, and Kaii'^as. Allogelher they 
miinber nearly 100,000, and an* alimiNi. confined to 
the I'niletl States, altltongli small bodies exist in 
Denmark and Swo(b*n. 'S'el the sect had its birth 
in Germany, b(dng indeed it child of the IMelisi 
movement of the ITtli eentnry ; but lu.t ween 1719 
and 1721) till the ineinbers, barasse*! and pers(‘culed 
at Jmnu*, had, on Penn's old invita-tion, removed to 
Pennsylvania, and settled about tiermantown ami 
Philadelphia, from whence they gradually stuead 
southward and westward. In their creed the i 
Bretiiren are thoroughly ovangeli(ral, Ikiptisin 
they adininistr*]- by trine immersion (bt‘nce their 
name), ami only to adults. Love feasts are held 
in eacli eong legation twice a year, j»receded by 
washing of feet, and foIlovv<*d by the giving of the 
right hand of fellowship ami the kiss of charity 
(women with women, and men witli men), and then 
by the communion. Eiieli congregation is inde- 
pendent, and elects its own deacons, ministers, and 
elders or bishops; the latter, who nreside over the 
congregations, are chosen (generally by seniority) 
from among the ministers ( who are authorised to 
baptise, marry, and preach). !Mlinstei-s are sup- 
ported by the church if they are poor or are sent 
out as missionaries, but as a rule no salaries are 
paid. There are district and general conferences 
for the, settlement of questions not entirely local. 
Other customs of the sect that deserve notice are 
their plain and generally uniform dress, their 
avoidance of litigation, of war, and of anv active 
share in politics ; they take no oaths, and so may 
not join (or if converts remain members of) any 
secret society. Divorce and re-marnage are un- 
known among them, but the stories of their celi- 
bacy or discouragement of marriage are without 
foundation. They anoint the sick with oil ; and 
they are total abstainei^, and discourage the use 
of tobacco. Most of the Brethren are engaged in 


farming. They possess four schools or coUeges, at 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, Mount Morris, luinois, 
Bridgewater, Virginia, and MePhereon, Kansas; 
the publishing headquarters ai*e at Mount Morris. 


Ttinnely an arched passage diiven throng an 
elevation, or mountain, or under a rivet. They 
may be divided into land or subaqueous tuitneh^ 
and according to their purpose into railway OJT 
canal tunnels, tunnels for sewage, water-supply, &C. 
Tunnels have beeii in use from an early period in 
history, notable ancient ones being those under the 
Pyramids ( q.v.), tluit for draining Lake Fucino ( q.v;)^, 
and the (Cloaca Maxima (q.v.). But it is since the 
lOtli century that they have Ix’cu mo.si largely used. 
From the diiliculiies and unccriainty connected 
with their c«»ji.stnu‘i if>n, they have prove<l to be 
the mo.st costly ]>art oi the work in making 
canals ami railways, averaging from £15 to £80 
per lineal yap). In making a tunnel, the nature 
of the materia] to lx* ex<!avatod is liist ascertained 
j by vertical shafts atflid’erent jioints in its length. 

I Some of these are tein[>orary, otlieis arc per- 
• iiiaiieiit, and sei v'e fur ventilation when the tunnel 
completed. The.se shails must not Ik*- less than 
; 9 feet in iliann.ler, so as to a<lniit of lowering 
I and rai>iijg lucn and tin' material exeavate<l, fixing 
! piinq>‘', vSje. When tin*. WinUmi-ii have readied the 
i top of tin* iiinnel fli< y begin by excavating in 
I opjH»>ite directions, and tlins, independent of tho 
I two ends, many faci's ea,n be workef! at tbedillercni 
I sliafts, until a. .small M'ulil ’ or bole is driven 
I llirough it.s entile* lcm.;lb. 'J bis first passage wlien 
{ eoin]d<*t«'d ttirmmb rock is G or 7 ft*et high and 
j along tlio top of the tunnel ; liie emitro line Ls 
I then inark€*d otV, ami the adit or pass.aoe onbiiged 
I at tlie si(b\s and bottom to ibe r* ijuiied dinn.'iisioiiH. 
i Sonn'l lines in bald lock no Inick lining is re- 
j quire*!. If, Imwever, the maleiial iwcavateil is 
elay, loose soil, or fiialde rock, tin* full size of tlie 
tnnnel is eanied forwaid from the beginning, the 
brick lining lollow ing eIo>e U|> to tlie faces of the 
excavations. TiinneU ibiongii lofty mountains, or 
b(‘lovv^ livm.s or arms of the sea, can only be worked 
from tlie tvw) ends, \erti('ai shafts being iiiadmis 
sible, and from the e.\]»eriene<^ gaine»l in recent 
Years in tunnel." of great length, ami with improved 
b<iririg ami drilling-ma.chinerv driven by coni- 
jiressed air, combined with tlitr use of mon* power- 
ful bliLsting uia-terials, it is pndiablo that the older 
methods of cunstriicting tunnels from vertical 
shaft.s will supev.^edetl in the fuliiie, the com- 
parative luogncvs under eipial conditions being in 
favour of the newer inacbinery by as mueb as three 
and four to one. Inqiorlant departments of the 
work of tunnel -making have been already dis- 
cussed in the artiedes Bhmting (q.v.) ami Boring 
(q.v.); see also ^TiNlNG, There arc sixty-eight 
tunnels on canals ami nearly 87 miles on tlie rail- 
ways of Great Britain. The Channel Tunnel 
(q.v.) remains a project. !See also Ai,iUi;i)L’CT, 
PNEUM.vnc Despatch, Bailways. 

The longest in the world are the tunnels under 
the Simplon ( 12^ miles), the Si Gotthard (9^ miles), 
tlie Mont Cenis, and the Arlberg, noticed umler 
tlieir sev'cral lieads, as arc also the other more 
important tunnels (sec HooSAC MocntaIN, St 
Cl.vik, &c.). The ‘ Underground Bailvvay ’ in 
London is practically a scries of tunnels. The old 
Thames Tunnel of Brunei (1825-43) is now used 
for a railway. In 1891-97 the London County 
Gouiicil constructed a new tunnel under the 
Thames at Black wall at a cost of £1,500,000. 
The longest canal tunnels in England are the 
Marsilen, on the Huddersfield Canal (5280 yards; 
opened 1798), and the Sapperton, on the T^hatues 
and Liverpool (4300 yards; 1790). The longest 
railway tunnels are the Severn tunnel (7665 yards ; 
1886), the Dore and Padley (6200 yards; 1892), 
the Stanbridge (5342 yards ; 1839), and the Wood- 
head (5297 yards ; 1867). 

Tunny* The tunnies belong to the mackerel 
family, or Sconibrida% and have somewhat the 
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appearance of gigantic mackerel. There are 
several genera and species. The Common Tunny 
(Thynnus vulgaris or Cuvier, Orcymis ihynnus of 
Glinther) is die thynnus of the ancients. It is a 
large fish, reaciiing 9 feet in length, and 1000 lb. 
in weight. It occasionally occurs on the British 
coasts, uut is particularly abundant in the Mediter- 
ranean. It has a large mouth with small teeth ; 
two dorsal fins, the lirst elongated and reaching 
nearly to the second, which is shorter ; behind tlie 
second dorsal and anal are eigiit or nine finlets 
like those of the mackei'el. There is a keel on 



each side of the free portion of the tiiil, and tlie 
tail fin is crescentic. Tliere are small scales all 
over the bodj^ but they are Larger in the anterior 
part, wliere they form a well-defined corselet. An 
air-bladder is present. The tunnies a]>proach the 
coasts in siimincr, chiefly for the jiurpose of si)awn- 
ing, and it is at this time that the fishery is carried 
on. Like the mackerel, the fish are gi*egarious 
and migratory, but it is untrue that they all leave 
the Mediterranean in autumn, as was formerly 
supposed. The Phoenicians establislied a tunny 
fisliery at a very early period on the coast of Spain, 
and the tunnv appears on Phoenician medals of 

S uliz and Carteia. Salted tunny was much 
teemed by the Konians, and was called Salta- 
mentum Sardicum, The tunny is generally cap- 
tured by means of nets arranged in a funnel-like 
form, the fish entering the wide mouth of the 
funnel, and being gradually driven to the narrow 
end, where they are killed by lances and harjwons. 
Tlie line of nets is often more than a quarter of a 
mile long. Tlie princirml fisheries at the present 
day are at Cadiz, the Gulf of Lyons, Corsica, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, Tunis, and in the Black Sea. At 
Tunis most of the fish are cut up and preserved in 
olive-oil, and exported in tins ; others are salted 
and sent to Malta and Sicily, but fetch only half 
the price of those in oil. Tlie common tunny also 
occurs on the Avestern side of the Atlantic, from 
the Caiibbean Sea to Newfoundland. The Long- 
finned Tunny {Orcy?ius germo) is distinguished by 
the great len^h of the pectoral fins ; it is scaled 
all over, and tlie comelet is ill-defined. It is much 
smaller than the common tunny, seldom reaching 
3 feet in length. It is caught by long and strong 
‘Avhiffing* lines trailed from a boat, the fishery 
being principally carried on in the south part of 
the Jlay of Biscay. A few stragglers have been 
caught on the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, but 
its ordinary range is from the Bay of Biscay to 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Bonito (q.v. ; 
Thynnus pelamys) has no scales at all on its body 
except in the corselet. Pelamys sarda has very 
fine scales on the posterior part of the body, and 
a small corselet. Auxis rocket is distinguished by 
the distance between the two dorsal fins; its 
weight does not exceed 6 lb. A few other i^iecies 
of tliese genera occur in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. 

Tnnstallf a market-town of Staffordshire, 4} 
miles NN£. (and since 1885 within the parlia- 
mentaiy borough ) of Newcastle-under-Lyme. It has 


a town-hall (1884), manufactures of earthenware 
and iron, and neighbouring collieries. Pop. (1811) 
1677; (1851) 9666; (1901, extended area) 19,492. 

Tunstall, Cuthbert, was bora at Hackforth 
in Yorkshire in 1474, brother of the Sir Brian 
Tunstall who fell at Flodden. He Avas educated 
at Oxford, Cambridge, and Padua, and became in 
turn Hector of Staiuiope, Archdeacon of Chester, 
Rector of HarroAv-on-the-Hill, Master of the Rolls, 
Dean of Salisbury (1519), Bishop of London (1522) 
and of Durham (1530). In 1516 he went on an 
embassy to Charles V. at Brussels, and there 
formed a fast friendship AAuth Erasmus. Between 
1516 and 1530 he Avas often employed on embassies 
to France and Germany, and in 1527 he had accom- 
panied Wolsoy on liis magnificent embassy to 
France. He accepted the Royal Supremacy, but 
took alarm at the sweeping measures of reform 
under Edward VI., and Avas at length in 1552 
deiwivcd, through the influence of Northumber- 
land, Avho coveted the AvealtU of the see. The 
accession of Mary restored the bishop, but under 
his mild rule not a single victim died for heresy 
throughout the diocese. On FJizabetli’s accession 
be refused to take the oath of supremacy and Avas 
deprived, September 29, 1559. About six Aveeks 
after he died at Lambeth in the bouse of Arch- 
bishop Parker, and Avas buried in the chancel of 
Lambeth cbiircli. Tunstall Avas a riiie scholar and 
an admirable man, but left little beyond a defence 
of transubstantiation and a number of Latin 
prayers. He Avas uncle to the famous apostle 
llernard Gilpin. 

Tupelo (Nyssa)^ a genus of trees, natives 
chiefly of the southern parts of the United States, 
having simple alternate leaves, mostly entire, 
greenish inconspicuous flowers at the extremity of 
long stalks, the fruit a drupe. A’, villosa attains 
a height of 60 to 70 feet. It is often called Black 
Gum Tree. N, tomentosay the Largo Tupelo, is a 
lofty and beautiful tree, remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary enlargement of the base of the trunk, 
Avhich is sometimes 8 or 9 feet in diameter, Avhilst 
at no great height the diameter diminishes to 15 
or 20 inches. Tlio fruit resembles a small olive, 
and is preserved in the same Avay by the French 
settlers in America. N. candicans or capitata, the 
Ogeechee Lime or Sour Gum Tree, is a small tree, 
of Avhich the fruit is very acid, and is used like 
that of the lime. The Avood of all the species is 
peculiarly curled in the grain, rendering the fibre 
very tenacious and diflicult to split, and is in 
request for making naves of Avheels, hatters* 
blocks, &c. , but is not otherwise valuable. 

Tupper, Martin Farquiiar, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
oet and inventor, was born at Marylebone, 17th 
Illy 1810. His father, an eminent London surgeon, 
Avho twice refused a baronetcy, came of a family, 
originally German, Avhich since 1550 had been settled 
in Guernsey. Martin was educated at the Charter- 
house and under five private tutors, and at nineteen 
Avent up to Christ Church, Oxford. A stammer 
hindered him from taking ordei*s, so, after graduat- 
ing in 1831, he entered Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1835 was 
aailed to the bar. But a single Avill and marriage 
settlement Avas his first and last exploit in the Avay 
of law; he had found his vocation in a life of 
authorship. Its chief events Avere his election to 
the Royal Socie^ (1845), two visits to America 
(1851, 1876), and a series of English and Scotch 
readings from liis own works. Of those works, 
forty in number, one, ProverhicU Philosophy (3 
series, 1838-67), brought him and his puolisher, 
Hatchards, a profit of * something like £10,000 
apiece.’ His inventions were not such successes 
(safety horseshoes, glass screw-tops to bottles, 
steam- vessels with the paddles inside, &c.). A 
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friend ‘whose ambition it was to be Tapper’s 
Boswell ’ predeceased liim ; bnt from his own huge 
‘archives^ he compiled My Life as an Author 
(1886) — a curious self-study of a x^oet. He died at 
Albury, his Surrey home, on 29th November J889. 

Tliraniailf^a xdiilological term apt to be mis- 
leading and now going out of use. Originally the 
word Turaiiy nieaniim '‘ not Iran,' was used l>y the 
Sassanian kings of Persia for those jmits of their 
emoire outside of Iran (q.v^b and the Persians 
still know Turkestan under this name. Hence in 
philology ‘ Tui anian ’ came to be used for the non- 
Aryan languages (see AitVAN Hack) of Iboso 
regions-— languages of tlie Ural-Altaic or Finno- 
Tartar group (see Asia, V\)1. J. p. 49;i). But tlie 
term was extended sometimes so as to include the 
Dravidian tongues of India, also of the agglutina- 
tive type (see PniLOLOHV, Vol. VITl. p, ; thus 
erroneously suggesting adniity between non Aryan 
and non-Seniitic groups of languages which are 
probably quite unconnected (se(* Thal Altam’). 

Turbary, in tlu3 law of Fnglaud, is a right to 
go upon the soil of another a.ii<l dig I ml', and cany 
away the same. 

Turbellarian. See Pr. vN aui an , 
Turberville, u»Kon(;E (about i.uso KKiin, poet 

and secretary to Sir Thomas ihuidol]>h (^j.vA, 
wrote epigrams, s^uigs, sotmets, 'I'fn' #»/' 

Fanlconrie ( loT*)), The Xohfe J rt t»f Ur/n/Vc ( loTb), 
an uiquiblished translation of I'asM), i?v c. 

Turbine. See AVatki:, ; and 

for recent <leveIopmciUs, It. M. Ncihun, J'hf Sham 
Turbine (1002). 

Turbot ( lihoinbff.i one ol the Plemc>. 

iicclidic or Flat-lishes. rin‘ g<'nu> iUiombu.s in- 
cludes the turbot ami brill, having tin* <»n 

the left side, tln^ ventral lK‘ing anterior, tin* 
mouth terminal and large, tlie shape iliomhuidal ; 
the lateial line has a seniieiienlar curve above 
tlie pectoral lin. The dorsal liii commenees on the 
snout in front of the eves, ami its rays like those 
of the ventral are branched. The tnrbot is <lisiiu- 
guished from the brill by the fact that it has no 
scales, but on tlie npp<*r .si<le bony plates in tlio 
skin froiii which blunt tubercles pnqect : it is also 
broader in pnqiortion than the brill, l^he adult 
turbot is about 2 feet long, and it Inis been known 
to reach a weight of more than .‘lO Ib. It feeds 
principally on other fislias, but also on crustaceans. 



Turbot {Rhombus maximus). 


molluscs, and echinoderms. It occurs on sandy 
ground all round the British and Irish coasts, 
becoming rarer towards the north. The largest 
supply comes from the North Sea. It breeds in 
summer : the eggs are very small and are buoyant 
or pelagie. Buckland calculated the number of 
^gs in a single female at over fourteen millions. 
The young, unlike those of other flat-fishes, are 


provided with an air-bladder, and continue to swim 
at the surface during their metamorphosis. At this 
perioil of life they approach the shores, and are found 
in harlK)Ui*s and hays. After the metamorphosis 
tlie young fish remain in sliallow water, where also 
larger .specimens occur in ssiinimer-time. The tatbot 
in the market is only surpassed in price by the 
.sole : its average price on landing in 1890 was 7d, 
per lb. The total value of turbot landed in that 
year in the United Kingdom was £58,881. Owing 
to its i»r<3<laceous habits and large inontb, the turbeS 
i.s caught on hooks as w'oll as by the trawl. The 
range of the turlsit oxtend.s along the coa-^^ts of 
Frame ami in tlni Mediterranean as far as the 
Adriatic. Like Urn .sole, it i.s entirely absent from 
tlie American coast. II. /narn/alns, the only 
j American n*pn*sen(ative of the genus, found on 
1 ihtj coasts of New Kngland and New York, is of 
i little vjilue as food from the extreme thinness of 
! the body, to wldv.h it ow'cs its common name of 
I ‘window pane.’ Jt rarely t‘\(‘ee<ls a pound or two 
, in weight. Another sp(Mnes, Ih inauti<‘n.\\ occurs 
I in the Black Sea. 


I TlllM^OinailS. See 'Ih^URKSTAN. 

I Tlirco.s, a popnhu- for the Tiraillenr.s 

I AlgtiitMiM, abotly ot native Aig:erian troops* recruited 
! for the I'reiu'li serviee. 


Tlirdidas See Tmu Mt. 

Tnrf^ime* IIkmu j»k i a Tot r ti’At'vrrgne, 
\'n'nMTK Di:, one of France's militaiy heroes, wo-s 
the .second J- on i>i t iie Duke of Bouillon and KUita- 
helh of Nassau, d;nig]»L<‘i’ of William ( I. ) of Drangc, 
and was boin at Sciian, lllh SiqUembcr Uill. 
Brought up in the Beforimal faith, he was sent, on 
tliotlciitJi of his fathei' in U>28. to Hollaml, where, 
under his uncle, the c»deliratcil Maniiee (q.v.), ho 
was iniii.aled into the art of war. ihiturniiig to 
h'rance in Id.'Ui, lie was fa>onrab]y received by 
Uichelien, who at oma* gave him a commission. 
During the alliance of I'rance with tlie ProtestanU 
in the Thirty Yeans' War he fought with di.stinc- 
tion ( part of the time* nmler Bernhard of Weimar), 
ami lielpeil to hring about the ea]>ture of Laiidrecies, 
Maubenge, and Breisach. The victory of Casale 
in tlie Italian campaign of the following year 
added to his laniels, and in 1G41 be was entrusted 
with the .snju'cim.* command. Tin* rapid conquest of 
Poiissillon irom the Sxainiards in 1642 was rewarded 
in 164 4 with the baton of a marshal of France and 
the chief command on the Rhine. Comic’s arrival 
transferred him for a lime to a subordinate posi- 
tion ; ami his re.storation lo supreme command was 
followed by the commission of a strategic error for 
which ho was severely [uinished by the Iin4>erial- 
ist general Count Mercy, who completely routed 
him at Marienthal, 5th May 1645 ; but on August 3 
of the same year this disgrace was amply avenged 
by Conde at Niinllingen ; and Turenue glori- 
imsly conclmled Phanee’s share in the war by 
the veconqiiest of the Treves electoiate, by the 
conqiiest of Bavaria (1646-47) with the Swedes, 
and by a snccos.sful campaign in Flander.s. 

In the civil wars of the Fronde (q.v.) Turenne 
joined the party of the frondenrs, moveil by his 
i)}i.ssion for the Duchess of Longueville ; but "after 
being defeated at Ketliel (December 15, 1650) he 
withdrew to Flanders, returning on Mazarin’s 
retirement. On the ministers return Turenne 
joined his party, wiiile Conde deserted to the 
frondeurs, and the tw^o greate.st generals of the 
l>eriod were for the first time pitted again.st each 
other. Turenne triumphed over his former chief 
at Gien and the P’aubourg St Antoine (1652), and 
ultimately forcetl him to retire from P’rance ; after 
wrliich he sulHlued the revolted cities, crossed the 
northern frontier, and conquered much of the 
Spanish Netherlands. His defeat of Cond^ at 
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the Dunes (1658), with the help of Cromweirs 
6000, closed their long struggle. In 1660 Turenne 
was created Marshal-generar of France, and in 1668 
he hecanie a CathoUc from loyalty. His next 
camj>ajgn in Holland was triumphant (1672), and 
the year after he held his ground against both the 
Imperialist Montecuculi and the Elector of Bran- 
denburg. In 1674 he dashed across the Rhine, 
defeated the Duke of Lorraine at Sinsheim, next 
mercilessly ravaged the Palatinate, crushed Bran- 
denburg at Colmar, laid waste Alsace, and then 
advanced i!»to the heart of Germany again to 
meet a worthy antagonist in Montecuculi. But 
their famous four months’ passage of strategy was 
left unfinished, Turenne being killed by a cannon- 
ball while reconnoitring at Sfisbach, 27th July 
1675. His remains, entoml)ed at Saint Denis, were 
respected at the Revolution, and were placed by 
Napoleon under the dome of the Invalides. 

Turenne left Me moires (published 1782); and there 
are Lives by Ramsay (Paris, 1733), Kaguenct (1738), 
Duruy (r>tli cd. 1889), Hozier (Lend. 1885); and works 
on his strategy and tactics by Nouber (Vienna, 1809), 
Roy (Paris, 1884), and Clioppin (Paris, 1875 and 1888). 

Turf* See Peat ; for turf laws, Horseractng. 

Turfail* an important city in the east of East- 
ern Turkestan ( part of which is sometimes named 
after it), on the southern slope of the Tiaii-shan 
Mountains and on a tributary of the Tarim River. 
Its once important trade fell oft* seriously in 1860-70 
owing to the troubles in Kashgar. l*op. 20,000. 

Tiirpeiiicf, Ivan Sergettch (whose family 
name is rmiresented by spellings as various as 
TonrgliinU^^ 2'itrgcnjeu\ Turgenef)^ one of the 
greatest oriinssian novelists, and the first to make 
the life of Russia familiar to western Europe, was 
born the son of a noble and wealthy family at 
Orel, 9th November 1818, and educated at Moscow, 
St Petersburg, and Berlin. For about a year be 
held a post in a government office (1840-41), but 
retired voluntarily into private life, subsequently 
living on his estate in Orel, at St Petersburg, or 
abroad. He became known as a ])oet in 1843 ; but 
Armais of a Sjiortsman ( 1846; trans. New York 
1885) madeliim famous— especially for his singularly 
vivid pictures of the life of the .serf and his powerful 
impeachment of the evils of serfdom. His out- 
spoken liberfilism in a jA’iter on Gogol (1852) led to 
a short imprisonment and his seclusion on his own 
estate till 1855. Thereafter he lived m.ainly in 
Baden-B«aden (till 1871) and Paris — wliere he was a 
member of the most brilliant literary circles — with 
short summer visits to Russia. He died at Paris 
3d Septeinl>er 1883; and his body >vas taken to 
Russia and buried at St Petersburg on the 9th 
October. A careful rather than a facile writer, 
Turgenief was a prolific author ; though none 
of hi.s novels is long (many of the most striking 
extend to only thirty or fort^ pages), and all are 
very slight in plot. In Itoudinc ( 1855 ; Eng. trans. 
1883), A Nest of Nobles (1858; trans. by Ralston 

Lisa^ 1869), and i/e/ewe (I860; trans. as On the 
Eve, 1871) he depicts scenes and characters from 
the period of enthusiastic dreaming and tlieorisiug ; 
in Fathers and Sons (1861; trans. 1867), Smoke 
(1867 ; badly trans. in 1868, better in 1872), 
and Virgin Soil ^1876 ; trans. 1877, and anotlier in 
1878) lie deals with the period of practical reform 
and the triumph of Slavophil ideas. But in the 
latter series he shows himself suspicious of a move- 
ment carried through on lines he, an admirer of the 
methods of western Europe, did not sympathise 
with, and he dwells too exclusively on the eiTors 
and extravagances of the new ideas, caricaturing 
Young Russia in a manner that gave much offence 
and led to the author’s being regarded as reac- 
tionary. His freshness, noble realism, and poetic 


insight are somewhat impaired by increasing pessi- 
mism and hopelessness : the really good men are 
mostly fools, and progress leatk but to evil con- 
tinually. His accuracy of obseiwation, variety of 
interests, and width of sympatliy are everywhere 
visible ; be is a master in the of character- 
sketching ; and his style is singularly finished and 
perfect. Even in France he was by many regarded 
as the greatest novelist of his time. He left several 
collections of epic and lyric poems and a series of 
dramas; and of his otlier tales — all on Russian 
themes — First Love, Mnrnu, Annotichka, An Un- 
fortitnnte Woman have also been translated into 
English, some of them by American translators. 

In person Turgenief was exceptionally tall and 
strongly built, with a maiestic bearing; bis hair 
and full beard were in his later years silver- white. 
He was a magnificent talker in several tongues ; 
some of his novels he wrote in French. He had 
read much Englisli literature and paid several short 
visits to England. 

See Henry James, Freneh Poets and Novelists (1884) 
and Partial Portraits (1888) ; C. E. Turner, The Modern 
Novelists of Russia (1890) ; l)e Vogii^, Lc Roman Russe 
( 1 888 ) ; Paul Bourget, Ps;fcholoffic Contemporainr ( 1888 ) ; 
and German monographs on Turgenief by Zabel (1883) I 
and Thorsch (1886). 

Turgot, Anne Robert Jacques, an eminent 
French statesman, born at Paris, May 10, 1727, 
was descended from one of the most ancient 
families of Normandy. His father hold the 
highest nuinicijial offices at Paris. In his boyhood 
Turgot was shy, over sensitive, and awkward ; and 
those failings were aggravated by the harshness of 
Ijis mother. Being a younger son, he was educated 
for the chnrcli ; but soon after attJiining to man- 
liood he resolved to abandon tlic ecclesiastical for 
tlie legal profes.sion ; ‘be could not consent,’ he 
said, ‘to wear a mask all his life.’ At an early 
age he had joined the ranks of the ])ljilosophic 

i )arty, who were rapidly imbuing the opinion of 
ranee and of Europe with new ideas. Even 
before be left the Sorhonno, where he had a 
distinguished career, he wrote essays which gave 
liim a ]>lace among tlie mo.st enlightened stucumts 
of history of his time. After holding some legal 
aiqmintmonts of subordinate imi)ortance Turgot 
>vas appointed to the office of Intendarit of Limoges 
in 1761. Though more than once invited to more 
attractive positions, he filled the post for tliirteen 
yeai-s, eagerly and resolutely striving to apply to 
ills province the principles of justice and progress, 
whicli he loved. The JJmoges was in a very low 
condition when he entered on his functions. In 
many ways it was merely a sample of the prevalent 
state of things all over France before the Revolu- 
tion ; in some respects it was worse tljan other dis- 
tricts. The soil was not fertile, and the natural 
defects o^ tlie soil were made unspeakably worse 
hy a system of government wliicli was irrational 
and unjust to a degree almost inconceivable. The 
people were poor, rinle, immoral, and supei’stitions, 
the victims from time immemorial of ignorance, 
degradation, and oppression. Turgot introduced a 
better administration of imposts, and succeeded in 
abolishing the niethml of repairing roads and 
bridges by compulsory labour. He introduced 
the cultivation of tlie potato into the Limoges, 
overcoming the prejudices of the inhabitants 
by using it at bis own table. In 1770 ho had 
to meet a famine, which lasted two years and 
reduced the people to the severest straits. It 
should be said that the central government, of 
wliich Turgot was the representative, readily sup- 
ported him in his schemes os far as it was able ; and 
lie also received cordial assistance from the rural 
priests in reaching tlie minds of the people. The 
evils with which he had to contend were ixioted in 


tli« social and political system of France, especially 
in the overgrown privileged dosses, which, as in- 
tenclant, he was powerless really to change. 

On the accession of Louis a VI. in 1774 Turgot 
had a brief opportunity of attenipting the regenera- 
tion of France on a wider scale. Jle was first 
appointed minister of Marino, and soon afterwards 
controller-general of Fiiifince, at that period the most 
important department of government. Ills rise 
was hailed with joy hy his friemls Voltaire, Coii- 
dorcet, and other chiefs of th<» scliool of progress ; 
it was fervently hoped that by a pliilosopher in 


Turgot's most important work was 
eur la Fomaation ct la Distrilmiion d €9 SichesKB 
{ 1766). It is the highest development <>f the Phyaio^ 
cratic school, with its excellences and also $6me of 
its characteristic errors, as that iigriculture i$ alOniS 
productive, and that there should he only one tax, 
that on land ; and it largely anticipates the teach* 
ing of Adam Smith. Political Ecoj!*Jomv. 


power great things would bo accompIi.'^hcd. In bis 
letter to the young king lie adopted as the prin- 
ciples of his administration tlial there should 1x3 
‘no bankruptcy, no augmentation of imiiosls, no 
loans ; * and nc at once enterc<l upon a cojuproben 
sive scheme of reform. IJe reduced the expendi- 
ture, augiiumted the public revenue, willnuit im- 
posing new taxes, and introihu’ed exact ne-:H <jf 
payments .and iidelity to engagements int<i all bis 
iinancial op(*rations. 1T(J songlil- lo Ineak d«)^Mi 
that immunity from taxation wbicb bad 
enjoyed by the |)ri\ib^ged cia-ises, a,nd so idlest, a 
belter distribution of tlic burdens of goverioiH fii. 
lie establislu'.d fr(*c trade in grain tliroiigliont (he 
interior of the kingdom of hhaina', and in evoi \ 
W'ay sought lo lemove llie li-'cal l)nniei> v.ldi ii 
prevented free intercourse Indwceti (he veiious 
province.^ of tlm counliy. lTt.‘ ul^o issm-d au (‘diet 
to abolish tli(i cxclusi^ c [M i\ ilege'> of s 

or trade corporations, maintniiiing iba.i ibe fi<*e 
right of labour was tin' lii |. and most .sacr<‘d 
right of liumaiiilN. It need not hr s.ud tlnu. 
these elToiis touaids a more cconond* .d, eirn itf.t, 
and (Mpiitablc administralioji bornghl him ijito 
antagonism with all (he pri'.ileged onhu-s of 
Franco. roiirli<‘rs, nolih's, ]t!v)at< s, farmers of 
reveriuo, finaucievs, and (he inemhers •»( ih.^ trad(‘ 
corporations alike saw (heir selllsh iidere.-si.-^ 
incnaco<l hy (In' innovalions of tlie new minister, 
and they combiin'd for his oViuThiow, Louis X\'l. 
was too Aveak to resist stieli pn'^^ure. ib* liad 
not been in full sympathy witli the jdiilo^ojdiic 
minister. lie complained lliat bis control li‘r- 
general never Avoiit to mass. Turgot Avas too 


nso St>c Condorcot, Vie dc Turijol (ITvSG); Lavergne, XtCS 
Con- Keonomifites Fruncais an lHx~huiUhnc Sierf^ (3870)^ 
ress ; Xeym^rck, Tuvijoi ct Dnelrhus { bS85) ; John Morley, 
.u* in f 'ritirtil Miartfhnnii vol. ii. ; f.tV»n Smv, Titryot (trails, 
n bis I by NTasson, ‘I8H,S i ; W. Walker Stepbeu^, Tke Life and 
prill- I e/ 

d 1 x 3 I Turin fane. ; I tab T(o*/ym), 

s, no ! a oily of Norlbcin Ilwdy, formerly capital of lUtul- 
‘bem I inont, and for a tiling of the kingtloiu of Italy, is 
einli* ; .-'ilnated in abeaulifnl jdain bound(‘d hy monnlains, 

. im- I iKx'ir the c<mIbi«*jico of tlu. Lo and the 1 >oia, Itipaiia, 
:s <jf ■ ht miles froio the (hmis tunm‘1 l»y rail, and 80 miles 
I bis I N \N\ ofCb'fioa. 1 1. slamL at the meeting-point of 
lo^\li '-/‘V'ual gi-fvil, j o:id> llivongb (be Alps, and strateg- 
lM‘en i i'ally lui^^ Iumu of goat imj»orrance. lleally a 
‘ot a I vor\ asii'i'mi cil y, il- jha- a vt‘i \ mo«lern appearance : 
H-ni. • am h'nl moats and fori ilical ions Ima e been lemoN cd, 

: (In' .an*! tio- pi. see j-, him***! for it.s ii;iiidsome streets, 
!v*M\ '■ .-Cl u. I !<*--. and gaidon*. S»)m*? of 1 !)C‘ finest ai'C 
hioli . IhazAi San f'.irlo. Liay/a t la.slrllo, Ljaz/a \ ittoi‘i(> 
iious ■ I’mannch* ( jtrrhaps ih*' linc.-'t s»ju;u c in J'!u rope for 
:‘die». ; :d/*‘, K'gulari! y of a i <‘hit*M-lur*', and beauty of situa- 
'//.A V ; (ion), Li.'O'/a t 'ai Jo Ihdice. v’Ce. .Amongibejtumer- 
fi**#' , 01 JS eburebes the ))iinfip;d an* tlie ca.tlicdral of 
icr<‘d • San < Jios anni, originally hiiilt in llu' Till century, 
(hat j and roeon.*! nu'led as a ‘•lucilorm Itenais.'Nance 
: ehureb ill .1 IDS ; S;\n Filijtiio, tin,* finest cliurch in 
into I 'rurin ; La f 'on.soI.il a, (‘ontaining se\e!al stiiking 
» of ; siaMjes and a an ‘ mder s\ oj king Madonna; Lij* 
■s of} (dan Ma,d}e di J>io; and a Wnlden.-^ian temple, 
rado j (In the .-ummit of a hill m-ar the toAvn i.s La 
re.-si.-^ I .'^uperga, «a .splendid Jhisillea, raid'd by Victor 
ster, ! Ainadeiis to fullil a voan , and now tin? imui.soleum 
C\'l. ! of I be Ibnise of Savoy; its terrace, reacln*(l by a 
liad ! cable-railNN ay, is a faxoiirite resort for the eiijoy- 
jdiic j nn'Ht of a gloiious \io\v. Among (he ‘jialace.s* 
•ili'i*- j must ]»(? noticed the )(>yal piiliU'c, designed by 
to(> I ( 'astolhimonte, ratliei’ )>onr in outward apjx'iir- 


austere, ros(‘rved, and ]a.‘rhaps also too int1e\ii>I«^ ! anc<‘; the (’arignano Jhtlaee, an odd building, by 
and do<;triuaire ; and it- was cei tainl^N a tactical j Cuarini; (be town ball, d<‘sjgncd !>}• Lanfranclii ; 
mistake to unite against liini.s(‘lf so many enemies, j (be univei'-ity, Avith 210 niofo.'-.sors and leclurei-s 


He attemi)tc(l too iiniiiy reforms during the short 
time be was in t»ow(‘r. It may be tliat be it'ctui-ed 
the king too severely on bi.s duly as ruler. A^et 
Louis greatly esteemed his ininisler. Tie bad once 
sadly observed, ‘It is only M. Turgot :iiid 1 avIio 
love the people.' Tlie end Ava.s lliat Turgot Ava.s 
dismis-sed after holding ollice for tNventy moiitbs, 
and France driftc'd rapidly into the great catastrophe 
of 1789. He retired quietly into private life, 
where ho occupied hiiuscdf AvitU literature and 
science till his death from gout, March 8, 1781. 

The cllorts of Turgot towards a reform of the 
French political system have a profound and 
pathetic signilicance. Hy reason of Ids integritv, 
zeal for the public good, and administrative intelli- 
gence, Turgot Avas the best man to undertake the ^ 
regeneration of France. ‘He has,' Malosherbes , 
said, ‘the head of Bacon and the heart of | 
L'Hdpitak* In practical af lairs he Avas the fittest 
and most capable representative of the nov ideas ; 
and it w'a.s natural that Voltaire and other chiefs 
of the new school should lament his failure as a 
misfortune that touched them most nearly. It 
really meant that the hope of a reasonable and 
temperate change had passed aAvay, through the 
weakness of tlie king and the folly and selfish- 
ness of the privileged classes. ‘The part of the 
sages was played out ; room Avas uoav for the men 
of destiny.^ 


and over20()() students, a lituaiy of 22o,(»00 volumes 
and 20i)0 AfSS. ; (lie Aee.idemia delb; Science (once 
the .Tesuit eollrge), by (Juariui : tlie Semimiry ; the 
Ho.spital of San (lioNaniii. Tbeie are of course 
innumerable seliool.s or .st'iniuaries, military and 
technical colleges, and museums. The private 
p.alaces are numerous and vast, hut not in a noble 
style of arcliiteeturc. The number of statues is 
exce[>tioiially great, and many of them are line. 
Among famous natives Avore. (lioberti, Ce.saro lialbo, 
(Aivour, Mavoclielti, D'AzegliiA, and the French 
mathematician Ln grange. Tlie mannfactnres of 
Turin coirsist of colloii, Avoollen, and silk fahnes, 
carpeks, velvet hats, pajicr, iron, pottery, leather, 
gloves, bijouterie, furniture, Avax niatolics, tobacco, 
and liqueurs. Pop. (17(K)) 40,000; (1800 ) 42,000; 
(1881 ) ‘233,184 ; ( 1901 ) 3.35,650. Turin Avas origin- 
ally inhabited by the Tauiini, a tiibe of Ligurians, 
it is first menlioued in history in the time of 
Hannibal, by Avhom it Avas taken and sacked on bis 
descent into" Italy. Turin liocaino a Roman colony 
under Augustus. On the fall of the empire it 
passed to the Lombards, and became (be capital of 
one of the thirty Lombard duchies. Charlemagne 
made it the residence of the Duke of Susa, Avhose line 
ruled till 1060, Avhen the House of Savoy succeeded 
it. Tlie place acquired importance Avhen Amadeus 
V. made it his capital and re.sidence, and built a 
castle. It was taken by the French in 1536, and 
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was held by them until 1662. They once more largely nornad and predatory. For the ethno- 
took it in 1640; and in 1796 it was dismantled, and gi*aphic relations of the Turkomans, see Turks. 
in 1800 united to the French Republic with the name The prevalent religion is Mohammedanism, and 
of the department of the Po. In 1815 restored to most of the tiibes are Sunnites ; a few Shiites, 
the House of Savoy, it was the capital of Sardinia Sftfis, and Buddhists are also found. The number 
till 1860, and from 1860 to 1865 the capital of the of inhabitants in Russian Turkestan amounts to 
kingdom of Italy. See works by Cibrario (1847), 3,750,000, those of Kliiva to 260,000, and of Bok- 
Proniis (1869), and Borboncse (1884). hara to about 1,800,000. The area of Russian 

Tlirkeslan« ‘the country of the Turks,’ called Turkestan is estimated at 410,000 so. m., that of 
by the Persians Turan (see Turanian), is an ex- Khiva at 25,000 sq. in., and that of Bokhara at 
tensive region of central Asia, stretching from the 90,000 sq. m. There are separate articles on the 
Caspian Sea eastward to beyond Lob-nor (110° E. various countries and races. 

long.), and from Siberia and Dzungaria southward Turkestan has . played an important part in 
to Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet. Until recently Asiatic history from the very earliest times. The 
it was supposed that the Bolor Tagh, a mountain- contests between the Iranian and Turanian races 
chain of the first magnitude, running north and occupy a prominent place in Firdausi’s sketch of 
south, divided it into two parts. English explorers the semi .mythical traditions of Persia ; and the 
entering Turkestan from tlie south, and Russians earliest light of history shows us Bactriana ( Balkh ) 
from the north, have shown that no such range and Sogdiana (Bokhara) as well cultivated and 
exists. Its place is taken so far, however, by a lofty populous countries, generally attached to the 
tableland, tlie Pamir (q.v.), which so])arates the Persian empire, and inhabited by Persians, to 
rivei-8 running eastward to the desert of Gobi from whom inost of the prominent cities of Turkestan 
those which run to the Sea of Aral, and divides pwe their origin. With Persia Turkestan passed 
Turkestan into a western and an easteri^iortion. into the hands of the Macedonians, who made 

AVestern Turkestan, or simply Turkestan, Bactria an independent Greek kingdom, while the 
consists of the great hollow plain of the Caspian vest was in possession of the Parthians, Under 
and Aral Seas, which occupies its west and centre, the Sassanidos the Persian boundary was again 
and of the hilly and well-watered districts formed advanced to the Jaxartes ; but the gradual gather- 
by the ramifications of the Tian-shan Mountains ing of Turkish tribes from the north-cast bn the 
and Hindu Kush. The plain is composed of right hank of that river led to a constant state of 
deserts of loose shifting sand, interspersed with warfare on the frontier, which ultimately resulted 
oases where a^subsoil of cLay renders the formation in the occupation of Marcra-nl-nchcr (‘ the country 
of lakelets of rain possible; strips of fertile land between the rivers *—-i.e. the Oxus and Jaxartes) 
along the banks of rivei*s, and occasional tracts and of Kharasm (Khiva) by the invaders. In the 
clad with coarse thin grass ; the eastern districts 8th century of the Christian ora the Arabs |)osses.sed 
abound in valle^^s of remarkable fertility. The themselves of Turkestan, and during the decline of 
climate varies on the plains from extreme cold to the califate it became the seat of various minor 
burning heat ; in the eastern highlands, although dynasties, as the Bamani in Mavera-ul-neher, 
the cold is almost as intense in winter, the heat of and the shahs of Kharasm. After a brief union 
summer is much less. The rivers of Turkestan are with the Seliuk empire in Persia it was mostly 
the Syr- Daria (see Jaxartes) and Amu-Daria (see united to Kharasm, and along with it overrun 
Oxus); the Zarafshan, whicli rises on the south by the Mongol hordes under Genghis Khan (q.v.), 
of the Asfera-tagh, and flows westward for 400 on whose death it became one of the four divisions of 
miles, terminating in a small salt lake or marsh his vast empire, and was allotted to his son Jagatai 
near Bokhara ; and the Murghab, which rises in — after whom was named the Turkish dialect for- 
the mountains of Gliiir, and, after a west-north- merly sj)oken in Persia and all over the East, 
west course of 450 miles, loses itself in a marsli On the decline of Jagatai ’s dynasty Timftr (see 
beyond Merv. The vegetable products of the Tamp:rlane) rose to supreme authority in Tnr- 
country are fruits, grain, cotton, flax, hemp, and kestan, and in the course of a thirty-hve years’ 
tobacco. Silk is .also produced in considerable reign made it the centre of an immense empire, 
amount. Coal has been recently discovered in >vhich stretched from the Hellespont to the fron- 
Ferghana, and salt is abundant, large tracts of tiers of China, and from Moscow to the Ganges, 
desert being strongly impregnated and even crusted This period was the golden age of Turkestan ; its 
over with it ; and .sal ammoniac is common. Agri- powerful monarch was never weary of adorning its 
culture and the breeding of the domestic animals cities with the spoils of victory ; colonies of learned 
are the occupations of the great mass of the popu- men, skilled artisans, and all whose knowledge or 
lation ; but manufacturing industry is also con- abilities could he of service to his subjects, were 
siderable, the produce consisting of cotton, silk, either transferred to Turkestan from the countries 
linen, and woollen goods, shagreen (superior to he had conquered or induced by the most munificent 
that manufactured in Europe) and other kinds of offers to settle there; till under him and his more 
leather, paper made of raw silk, carpets, and a few immediate successors Samarkand became a focus of 
sabres, knives, and rifles. enlightenment and learning. But after the death 

Western Turkestan is divided into Russian of f^iah Rokh, Timor’s youngest son, the empire 
Turkestan, including Khokand, now Fe^hana, was split up into numerous fragments; and after 
in the north and nortTi-e.ast, and the Tekke Turko- a time anew dynasty .snatched Persia from Timdr’s 
man country, with Merv, in the south-west ; Khiva, family, while the Uzbegs, under Sheibant Khan, 
under Russian influence, in the west ; Bokhara, in drove them (1500) from the country north of the 
the east and centre ; and Afghan Turkestan, in- Amu-Daria ; one of the expelled princes, B&ber 
eluding Badakshan and Kunduz, Balkh, Maimaneh, Mirza, who had ruled in Ferghana (the south half 
Andkhui, and Sir-i-pul. The population comprises of Khokand), subseouently founding the ‘Great 
Uzbegs, the dominant race, TurKomaiis, Karakal- Mogul ’ empire in India. The Uzbeg empire gen er- 
paks, Kirghiz, Sarts, Tiyiks, Persians, Kip- ally included Badakhshan, Herat, and Meshed ; 
tchaks, and a few Arabs, Hindus, and Jews. Of but these were lost on its division, in 1658, into 
these the Sarts and Tajiks, the original inhabit- various independent khanates. Khiva was con- 
ants of the cities, are of ancient Persian stock, qiiered by N^ir Shah in 1740, and Bokhara limited 
and along with the Uzbegs, Hindus, and Jews to the north bank of the Amu-Daria ; but the Kir- 
form the settled prmulation ; the Persians are ghiz of the Little Horde restored the independence 
mostly descendants of slaves ; the other races are of Khiva, which they ruled till 1792, when the 
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present Uzbeg dynasty obtained the throne ; and 
Shah Murad (1806-22) ertectually <^ave back its 
former extensive sway to the Jlokhariot sceptre. 
Khokand, after emancipating it.self from the 
authority of Sheibant’s successors, was incor- 
porated with Bokhara, but afterwards united with 
the states of Eastern Turkestan. Tlie recent liistory 
of Turkestan records a series of wais between Bok- 
hara and Kliokand, ami Boklmra and Khiva, in 
which the Bokhariots luul gemually the advantage, 
owing to the aid of the Turkomans of the soutlicrii 
desert; the raids of the Turkomans along the nortli- ; 
ern frontier of Persia ; the advance of the Afghans | 
from the south-east; and the progress of Bnssian j 
conquest from the north ami west. Between the j 
deserts of Turkestan ami those of I’ersia Ii<*s a long ; 
and fertile traet running from (he south east of tlie 
Caspian to Herat, the ‘key to India;’ o\er it pass 
the great routes from western to e;isl.er)i Asia. i 
North of it, ehielly in the <leserts, dwell tl»e ! 
Tuilvonians, long notorious as hrigaiids and iiinu- 
stealers, and till of latri eonstantly engaged in 
marauding expeditions against I lie N^orlhem IN r- 
sians. The atrocities they eommilh-d far e\cci‘«lcil : 
anything recorded of the Afi lean slave-t i;ide. In 
1860 the Persians imirclnsl against them, hut were 
defeatetl in attempting to ca[»tme 1 licir mif h nch- 
ments in a marsh, ami 1.5,060 Pmsians and thirty 
guns were tak«‘n ]»y tlie 'rurkomans. Iu IsOo 
a move successful ex)»c<li(i()n piociMMh'd again-^t 
Sarakhs. In 1810 tlie Afghans inNadcd the smith- 
eastern part of Tuikestan for tlie ri-covtMv of 
possessions they claimed nortli of tie? Jliielu Kush. 
In ISoO they took Balkli and Khnlm, and in IS.50 
Kiindiiz, Bailaklislian at tin? same time siihmit t ing 
to pay a large trihute. KIse>\ here the Bussians 
hade fair soon to ahsorb all that lemained of ind<‘- 
pendenfc 'rurkestan ; in 1864 they took Ta-'likend 
and Kliokand. A struggle followed ^\illl Bokhara ; 
on the *20th Mav I8()t» was fought the important 
battle of Irjar, wlien the emir had to llee for Ids life, 
in I8ti8 the Bussians, 8()()() nnm, again advamM*d. 
The troo[).s of the emir, -10,000 imui, took to lliglil ; 
and a treaty was coricludeil hy which Bokhara 
transferred Samarkand to Bussia. Early in iSToaii 
expedition was sent against Khiva, which fell in 
June of that year. A great iiarl of Kliivan territory 
north of the Amu-naria was ceded t otlu'ctmcpicrors; 
and after a iierce struggle in 187.5 and 1876 with the 
warlike inhahitaiits of Klndvand, Bussia formally 
annexed the whole. Tii 1879 the Bussians uiism*- 
cessfully attacked the Akhal 'J’ekke 'rnrkomans 
living on the southern edge of the Kara Kum 
desert, between the (-aspiaii and Merv ; but in 
1880-81, under Skobelctf, they completely subje<*ted 
the Tekkes, ami Merv became Russian. In 1885 a | 
long talked of coiniiiission, English and Kussian, [ 
was aj>pointe<l to delimit the frontier in dispute 
between Afghanistan and Turkestan, now Russian, 
especially in the steppe region be.tween Merv and 
Herat ; the Oxns being accepted as frontier fartlier 
east. After the English Commission was on the ' 
ground very serious diplomatic dilhculties arose, ( 
threatening to issue in war between England and ^ 
Russia, and a battle took place between Russians 
and the Afghans at Penjdeh. Ultimately a Iron- 1 
tier line was agreed on, which left Penjdeh and ^ 
Pul-i-Khatuii to Russia, and Maruchak and Zul- * 
fikar to Afghanistan ( q. v. ). Bitssian- Turkestan had 
in 1895 an area of over 410,000 sq. lu. and a popula- ’ 
tion of near 3,750,000, being dividtMl into tlie pro- ^ 
vinces of Zarafslian, Semiretcliinsk, Syr-I)aria, ^ 
Russian Kuidja, Amu-Daria, Ferghana. A railway ’ 
1000 miles lone, from Krasnovodsk on the eastern ! 
shore of the Caspian Sea to Samarkand, connects 
this outlying province of Russia with the mother- ^ 
country, and has wrought a great cliange in the | 
economical conditions of Turkestan. 


Sec the present writer's Bokhara (1873); ScfattvIer^B 
Turkestan (1877); Marvin’s Merv, Queen of ike World 
( 1881 ) ; O’Donovan ’s Merv Oasis (1882) ; Curzon, Mussia 
in Central Asia ( 1889). 

Eastern Turkestan, known formerly as 
Turkestan ^ Little Bukharia.^ and Tfafan, is bounded 
on the N. by the Tian-shan Mountains, on the 
W. by tiie I’amir tableland, luid on the S. by the 
liigldands of Tibet or (/asliinero. Towards the 
cast it Hiiiks to (he desert plain of (be Gobi, round 
the western buy of which U forms a vast creseent- 
shajicd oa^iis from 4000 to 5000 feet in elevation, 
drained by the irilmtarios of the Tarim. This 
j river How-* eastward into the. desert, and cnqities 
j it>elf in lliti Lob-iior, after a course of 1500 miles. 

; The Lt)h-nor, a lake or latlicr smies of lakes and 
in;irslH‘S, was lirsi, visited by Colonel I’rcjevalsky 
in 1877- rile region around it is very desolate and 
J unattractive, (’anals ramify the eounlry, somo- 
! crossing one anollier at throe levttls. But 

large areas hm; very unpi vMluctive ; ami though 
tlaae ;iie nuni<‘rons villag(‘s and towns, some of 
, tli<*hi laign', the populatimi of the country as a 
: nloh* prnhtililN snine 600,000 - is luU thin. The 
c«umlr\ pro.luc*'--. geld and {ihumlance of silk ; an<l 
tlie inh:i)*itaijts Mi(‘ skilful in making gold and 
siher .-^tuHs, carjiots. nmi lin»*n, cotton, and silk 
goods, ‘riu* ]»idhiral i*a{dtal is Kashguir, the seat 
. of a Itus-ian con,-nl ; the rommejci[il capital, Yar- 
. kami. Ivnldja., taken hy the Russians from tlie 
rde ls ageiinsf, ( 'hiui‘<c aurlmvity in 1871, was 
retained hy Russia in ‘-pit** i)f ('liim^se inotests. 
In issi, ho\\*'\e)', ( liine. i- poisisleiice carried the 
jHiint, ;ind Kiihlja was n.'siorod to Khina. Since 
tlio I'oiujuo^t of the counrry hy China anarchy 
h.'is gii .ei ^^•,•ly to ]*uhii(* s»‘r*iiriiy, and lrad(‘ is now 
lloui i'-hing. The inhal>itanfs speak Turkish, hut 
t lu re aic also Tajiks of Persian ile-cent. JAttle Is 
known of Eastmii 'ruikcstji.n ]U*evious to its con- 
«juevi hy toMighis Khan ; but after the decay of 
hi^ empire iutf) petty states, among which are 
Kashgar, 5'arkan«l, Aksu, and Khoten, the. cliiefs 
of these were **onstantly (|uanclling with each 
otln*r, till stoeral of tin* lend<Ts, with the Yarkand 
juince at their head. iii> itcd th(* Chinese? to take 
posses.-ioii of the country, .and in 1758 it became 
a province of Cliina. In 1S64, however, a mutiny 
among the ('In’ncse troo}>s indm'cd the. disjiossessed 
native t*lii»‘fs to stir uj> a .Mohammoflan insurroc- 
!i«>n. ’riiey iiivil(‘d a K’lmkand juinee, Bnzur^ 
Kli.an, t<» asNiiuni! the government ; and he, through 
his liiMitenant Vakooh Beg, dispersed the Chinese 
garrison. But the lieutenant soon supersedetl him, 
and became sole Emir under the title of Atalik 
(llijizi. He possessed civil as well as military 
cajiacity, and rais(nl the country tci a state of con- 
siderable prosperity. From 18(>9 he successfully 
resisted the encroachments of Bussia, but in 1876 
the Chinese again advancetl, defeated him, and 
retook their old province in 1877. 

See Forsyth’s Jieport (187.5); From Kufja, across the 
Tinn Shan^ hy i'rcjevalsky ( 1879); l^ulger’^s Yakoob Beg 
(1878); Lanadidl’s Chinese Central d.vuT ( 1893) ; and the 
reports given by Ncy Klias, Carey, and V’ounghusband. 

Turkey* or the Ottoman E.mpire, comprises 
the wide but heterogeneous territories really or 
nominally subject to the Osmfuili copyright i 892 m u.a 
sultan, in Europe, Asia, and i^y j. b- Lippincott 
Africa. Tliese territories, which t‘)mpiitiy. 
once extended from the Danube to the Cata- 
racts of the Nile, and from the Euphrates to 
the l)ordei-s of Morocco, have been considerably 
reduced in the 19th century by the aggression 
of France in Algiei-s and Tunis, by the innuence of 
England in making Egypt practically imlependeut 
of its titular sovereign the sultan, and Iw the 
treaty arrangements wdiicli followed the Itnsso- 
Turkish war of 1877. Algiei-s has belonged to 
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France since 1830; Tunis has been practically a 
French province since 1881 ; Egypt, though still 
tributary to ‘the Porte* or Turkish government, 
has since 1882 been in no danger of ever revei*ting 
to its former condition of a Turkish province ; 
whilst by the decisions of the Berlin Congress of 
1878 the tributary states of Kouniania aiul Servia 
became independent kingdoms, and obtained an 
increase of territory in tlie Dobnidja and about 
the Morava respectively ; the independence of 
Montenegro was recognised, and its bordei*s en- 
larged to include Dulcigno and Antivari ; Austria- 
Hungary took Bosnia and Herze<^ovina under its 
protection ; Greece was to pu.Si her frontier 
northward and alisorb Thessaly (q.v.); and in 
the very heart of European Turkey Bulgaria was 
cut off and created a tributary principality, to 
which Eastern Rounielia was added in 1885, under 
the guaranty of the Great Powers. The result of 
these limitations is that Turkey in Europe consists 
merely of a strip of territory south of the Balkans, 
stretcliing across fiom the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic, and including ancient Thrace, Mac^don, 
Epirus, and Illyria; Turkey in Africa is prac- 
tically reduced to the regency of Tripoli ; while 
Turkey in Asia still spreads from the Enxine to 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, intact, sav'e for the 
cession of Kars and Batouni to Russia after the 
war in 1877, ^nd the transference of the adminis- 
tration of Cvprns to England. The area and 
]K)pn1ation of the Turkish empire may be approxi- 
mately tabulated as follows; it being premised 
that statistics in Turkey are not precise : | 


Immediate Possessions — Sq Miles. Pop 

III Knrope 65,000 4,500,000 

In Asia 730,000 16,000,000 

In Africa (Tripoli) 400,000 1,000,000 

1,105,000 21,500,000 

Tributary States— 

Bulgarin (witli Eastern Tloninelia) 38,0t30 3,300,000 

Bosnia nmJ Herzegovina (under Austria). 21,000 1,600,(XK) 

Cyprus (under Britnin) 3,700 210,0(MJ 

Egypt (under Britain) 400,000 9,8(X),000 

465,700 34,810,000 

Total 1,660,700 36,310,000 


These figures do not include the population of 
the Soudan and the Ujiper Nile hasiii restored 
to Egypt in 1898. Crete ceased to he Turkisli in 
1898. By vilAyets or jirovinces, the population 
of European Turkey is estimated as follows: Con- 
stantinople, 87.3,565; Adrianople, 778,603; Sal onica, 
966,308; Monastir, 497,930; Janina, 513,216; 
Scutari (Albania), 102,819; Kossovo, 661,282; 
total, 4,1J93,723, of which 2,329,000 were males. 
The most i)opnlons vilayets of Asiatic Turkey are 
those of Smyrna ( Aidin) and Trebizond, each with 
over a million inhabitants. Of cities in European 
Turkey Adrianople has 100,000 inhabitants, and 
Salonica 60,000 ; whilst in Asia Damascus has 
200,000, Baghdad 180,000, and Aleppo 120,000. 

Turkey in Europe, generally undulating, is 
traversed by a mountain -system which lias its 
origin in the Alps, enters Turkey at the north- 
west comer, and runs nearly parallel to the coast, 
under the names of the Dinaric Alps and Mount 
Pindns, as far as the Greek frontier. Tliis range 
sends numerous offshoots east and west ; the great 
ejwtern offshoot being the Balkan (q.v.) range, 
with its numerous branches to north and south. 
The Balkans are no longer included in Turkey i 
tmiper, and the highest peaks of modem European ! 
Turkey are now in the Despoto Dagh or Rhodope 
range (7474 feet) and the Skar Dagh (10,000 feet) 
on the Albanian frontier. The rivers of Turkey 
are chiefly, to the north of the Balkans, the Morava 
and numerous other tribiitaides of the Danube; 
and to the south, the Mantza, Karasu, Struma, 


and Vardar, Avhicli flow into the ^gean, and drain 
Roumelia ( Macedon and Thrace ) ; the Narenta, 
Drin, and Voyutza fall into the Adriatic. On the 
high lands the cold is excessive in winter, owing to 
the nortlneast winds which blow from the bleak 
and icy steppes of southern Russia ; and the heat 
of summer is almost insupportable in the western 
valleys. Violent climatic change is, on the whole, 
the rule in European Turkey ; but those districts 
which are sheltered from the cold winds, as the 
Albanian valleys and parts of Roumelia, enjoy a 
comparatively equable temperature. The soil is for 
the most part very fertile ; but owing to oppressive 
taxation little progress lias been made in the art of 
agriculture, and the most primitive implements 
are in common use. The cultivated products 
include most of those usual in central and 
southern Europe — maize, rice, rye, barley, millet, 
besides tobacco, madder, and cotton. Tlie mineral 
products are iron in abundance, argentiferous lead 
ore, copper, sul[)liur, salt, alum, and a little gold ; 
some deposits of coal have been found, but none 
arc wbrked. Sheep- breeding is largely carried on. 
The wild animals are the wild hoar, hear, wolf, 
Avild dog, civet, chamois, wild ox, and tliose others 
which are generally distributed in Europe. Tlie 
lion formerly roamed tlie Thessalian niouiiluins. 

Turkey in Asia is still more mountainous. The 
two almost parallel ranges, Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus, Avhicli are the basis of it.s mounlain- 
systeiii, cover almost the Avliole of the peninsula 
of Asia Minor (q.v.) or Anatolia witli their rami- 
fications and oilslioots, forming the surface into 
elevated plateaus, deep valleys, and enclosed 
plains. From the Taurus cliaiu the Lebanon 
range proceeds southwards parallel to the coast of 
Syria, and, diminishing in elevation in Palestine, 
terminates on the Red Sea coast at Sinai. The 
Eiipliratos, Tigris, Orontes, and Kizil-Ermak are 
the chief river.s. On the whole, Turkey in Asia is 
ill supplied with water; and though the mountain- 
slopes afforil abundance of excellent pasture, the 
}>lains, and many of the valleys, especially those of 
the Euphrates, Tigris, and Jordan, are reduced by 
the parchiim droughts of summer to the condition 
of sandy deserts. In ancient times these now 
desert districts Avere proservc<l in a state of fertility 
by artificial irrigation ; but during the six centuries 
of almost constant Avar Avhich convulsed this once 
fair region the canals Aveie neglected, and have, 
cA'er since the rise of the OsrnAnli power, lemained 
in an unserviceable condition. Nevertheless the 
fertile portions produce abundance of wheat, barley, 
rice, maize, tobacco, liemp, flax, and cotton ; the 
ced.ar, cypress, and evergreen oak flourish on the 
mountain-slojics, the sycamore and mulberry on 
the lower hilks, and the olive, fig, citron, ora^e, 
pomegranate, and vine on the Ioav lands. Tlie 
mineral products arc iron, copper, lead, alum, 
silver, rock-salt, coal (in Syria), and limestone. 
The fauna includes the lion (east of the Euphrates), 
the liy.Tna, lynx, panther, leopard, buffalo, wild 
boar, Avild ass, bear, Avolf, jackal, jerboa, &c. ; 
and tlie camel and dromedary must be added to 
the ordinary list of domestic animals. 

Turkey in Africa is described at TRIPOLI, TUNIS, 
and Egypt, of wliich the first alone can properly 
be termed a direct Turkish possession. 

Ifidnstry, Mamifactures, and Trade, — NotAvitli- 
standing the primitive state of agriculture in 
Turkey, the extreme fertility of the soil makes 
ample amends for this defect. The exports include 
cereals, tobacco, raisins, dried figs, olive-oil, silk, 
Avool, mohair, red cloth, dressed goat-skins, excel- 
lent morocco, saddlery, swords of superior quality. 
sIiaAvls, caiqiets, dyestuffs, embroidery, essential 
oils, attar of roses, opium, plum-brandy, meer- 
schaum clay, honey, sponges, drugs, madder, gall- 
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nute, various gums and resins, and excellent wines. 
The imports are manufactured goo<ls of all kinds, 
glass, pottery, arms, paper, cutlery, steel, amber, 
and especially cotton goods. In 1890 1900 the 
annual value of exports was about £14,000,000, 
and of imports £23,(K)0,000 ; (li cat Hritain imports 
to a value of £5,()00,0(K), and exiau ts t(» Turkey 
about £9,000,000, The <*oiifilri<*s < ratling witli 
Turl vey are, in order of imporiaiu o, ( Ireat iJritain, 
PVance, Austria, Russia, Italy, ( Jreocc, Persia, S:c.; 
and the principal ports are Constantinojile and 
Smyrna. In IIK)] Turkey liad 0I(> sailing-vessels 
of 179,883 tons (mostly coasters), and 107 steamers 
of 58,801 tons. In lOOl tbere entered and cleared 
at Turkish ports 188,034 \e.ssels of 34.33*2,877 tons. 
Tbere are 1280 miles of railway open in Knrop€‘an 
Turkey, and in Asiatic Turkey' 1070. 

jRarcs . — The population consists of a singular 
mixture of races. Turks, (JieekN, Slavs, and 
Albanians are largely represented, beshbss Armen- 
ians, Jews, Circassians, and Kiank ves'nierits. In 
European Turkey the J’urks are al>oiit 2.000,000, 
the Creeks and liiilgarians l,300,0t»0, the Albanian.-. 
1,500,000. In Asia the Turks a‘e about 7,00(t,000. 
the Kurds 1,000,000, tin* (iifeks 1,000,000. tin* 
Armenians over 2,000,000; while the r'^st is made 
up of Syrians, Arabs, Jews, Druses, I’j aiik.s, ( J\ psics, 
Tartars, Cireassimis, Of tlie'>»' ilie Crcek.s and 

Armenians are jniiieipally tiad.ms; the Turks, 
Slavs, and Alhanians aie tiio elii«*f nun’cnlturi^ts in 
Europe, and the 4’urks, Avinnnl;uis, nnd SyrinTis in 
Asiji. Of iluj 15,000,000 Moliauune<Iaii -5, 12,000,000 
are in Asiatic Turkey. 

, iiV/y/Zcw, emd Kih<r(d'njn.- Tin* 
government <d 'I’nrkey hus ehN<'j\.s be(*n a ]»uie 
despotism ; for tln'con-.liliilion piomulgat«.*d in 1870 
and revoked in 1S7S was mejely nominal. 'J’he 
sultan (also called IVulisluih, Ciaiid Signior, Khan, 
HuiikiAr) is re]>resented in all malfers .s]diitual hy 
the Crand Mufti or Slieykh-ol Islam, who enjoys 
consiilerable inllueneo as head of the Clema 
and in temporal atlairs by the (Jrand \h‘/.ir (or 
Sadr-A’zaiu), under whom are tin* members of the 
cabinet or divan, including llie president of the 
council, the ministers of foreign a.H’airs, of war, of 
the navy, of aitillerv, of the interior, of justice, | 
of finance, and lie*, oilier beads of <lepartineiils of ! 
the administration. (Joverinmuital <*rises are. fre- 
quent, e.spccially of late ; and ])ala.ce intrigne.s have 
always been a powerful factor in Turkish jxdities. 
Tlie governors of the vih'tycts, or provinces, who 
are appointed by the .sultan, are styled vCdis ; each 
vilfiyet is divided into or livas^ ruled by 

inferior officers; and each liva is subdivided into 
districts and communes. The jirovincial governors 
have no longer t he power of life and death ; and 
their free<lom to piactise extortion on those under 
their rule lias boon groat ly rest riot od ; but so long 
as they are ill -paid and liold a precarious tenure of 
an expensive ollice tboir administration is sure to 
remain venal and corrupt. The ostablisbod religion 
is Lsldin or Mohamme<lanism, l»ut most other creeds 
are recognised and tolerated ; and since 1844, thanks 
to the strenuous efforts of Lord Stratford de Re<l- 
cliffe ((j. V.), a MTobammedan lia.s boon free to change 
his religion Avithout becoming liable, a..s before, to 
capital punishment. The Protestant religion Avas 
for the firet time officially recognised in Turkey in 
1845 . Education Avas long neglected, but in 1847 
a neAV system Avas introduced, and since then 
schools /or elementary instruction have lieen 
established throughout Turkey, and middle 
schools for higher education, and colleges for the 
teaching of medicine, agriculture, naval and mili- 
tary science, &c. ; Avhilst among the Christians 
education has notably improved. Many Avealthy 
Turks send their sons to France or Britain to be 
educated, Avith someAvhat doubtful results. 


Jtevenne ajid Debt — Long before tlie Russo- 
Turkish Avar of 1877 the Turkish exchequer Avas 
evidently on tlie brink of .insolvency, as Avas nioni-^ 
tested by the violent expedients proposed for 
escaping from part of its liabilities. In 1875 a 
decree reduced the interest payable on the debt to 
one-balf ; and by another oecree in October 1875 
the em)>ire Avas declared bankrupt ; but an unsatfs^ 
factory arrangcmeiit Avas come to Avitli its creditors. 
J’be enormou.^. c\'p<‘ndituie of tin* war, and the loss 
of valuahle piosincos, added to the utter disorgan- 
isation of Tnrkislj finances. In .1875-76 the 

reAdine was c‘-tima1e<l at £10,106,352, and the 
expcn4}itnin at £2.3,113,276. In 1S78 79 the 

revenue w.^ls giic.s.s(‘<l at £J 1,000,000; e.\)Kmditure 
(with pair, of tlie Avar e\pen.st‘s», £3o,(U>O,000. At 
the end of ISSO Iho Touts rcrknmxl the available 
.annual re\eime id. £0,450.000, and IIk? bmlget 
expendil lire w/vs nrarly £1*2,000,000. In 1807'-98 
tin' levt-niic as (.-."I iiii.al ed (•> co\ *t an exjMMiditure 
of a lilth* O'. «*r t‘l s.OoO.Ono, Between 1854 ainl 
1806 f-nme Iwcnty Jt^an.s had been eoritracted. In 
'• 1806 fin' ih-ln on aoeonnl of variou.*^ leans Avas 
! .t*i:U,22S.464, viiliont cj>unung ,£‘27,000,000 out- 
l.^lMMiling of I he £.‘12,000,000 ckiimed Ijv lin>s.>ia as 
Avar imiemniiy, in l8!)7-08 the budget sfiowtxl a 
■sued} Mirplii- vitli a ]■ev^•^uo of .£16,700,000, but 
: did no| j»iovidei .»5 the large ami regularly recurring 
j exs i.iordina.rs expiaidit me : tlieactu.il dtdieit being 
ol late year'< o\ or £1,000,»>00 MnnuaUy. 
j A'o/o/ <('nf Annu. The navy consists of about 
‘t>Nent\ ariimnr clad lift) smaller steamers, 

•and forty forjiedo hoais. In (lie e(*ur>e of the 
I war with |{u.-.'-ia Turkty contiiveti to put on a 
i war footing no h-ss than 752,000 nnm, inclmling 
1 i(*serve and irregular troops. At tlx* end of the 
j war tin* <lisnrga.nj^ed leumaTit amounted to about 
j 120, OoO men. I’>;t raoulinary effoits have been 
I mrole to keep up the army : in 1880, Avlieii it 
; lia<l seemed neees>ary to rail out the reserves, the 
' em]'ire actually h.ul an army of .300,000 men, avoII 
I aimed and faiily cr|nip[>('d. Ai'eording to tlie 
I reorganisation in juogre.'-.s a I that time the military 
I forces of (he (>i(oiiiaM emjiiie c«uisist of tlie active 
! aimy twelve army corjrs of landAvelir 

I (/vv/V/*), ami a landsturm {tnttsiajiz). The first 
i numbiTtal in 1807 about 2(X),000, forming 278 
battalions of infant ry, 192 srpia^lions of cavalry, 
1.59 lieltl batteries, .30 nionnieil liattcries, besides 
engiiie^'i's ami gmim'rs at the forts. In case of 
war the total force of all arms could be raised to 
75(),(K)0. 

! See w’orks by Pov. TT. T. Tozer (2 vols. 1861)), Col. 

1 James ItaUi'i* (1877), ‘A C'oasurs Daughter’ (1878), E. 

I L. Clark (New York, 188?), Sutberlaud Menzies (3d ed. 
i 1883), Ivudler and Cliisholm ( 1885), E. de Laveleyc ( Eng. 
trans. 1887), Lucy Garnett (1891 02), and I). Georgiades 
I 7>a Tarquic uclucUe, 1892); also, for Asiatic Turkey, 
by Geary (1878), l)iivis (1879), AV. M. Jtainsay (1890), 
and Guinct ( Paris, 1891), and other works cited at Syria, i 
BuunvRiA, &c. 

Histon/.-' T\\^ OsniAnlis or Ottoman Turks trace 
their descent from a small clan of the Ogliuz, who 
Avcrc pressed foiAvard from their old camping- 
grounn in KhorAsAn by the advance of the 
Siongols, and, coming to Armenia early in the 
13lli century, Avero furtiniatc enough to a.ssist the 
Scljftk sultan of Iconinm at a critical moment in 
his resistance to the Mongol avalanche, for Avhicli 
service they Avere roAvarded Avith lands in Asia 
Minor. Ertuglinil, the leader of the 400 horsemen 
Avho bad thus come to the rescue of the SeljOks at the 
battle of Angora, Avas alloAved to pa.stnre his flocks 
and pitch his tents in the province anciently knoAvn 
as Piirygia Epictetus (iioav to be calle<l Sultanoni), 
on the borders of the Byzantine province of 
Bithvnia, and made the city of Sugut (Thebasion) 
his headquarters. Sugut Avas the birtliiilace of 
the Ottoman empii*e ; thirty -five sultans have 
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followed Ertiighrul in the male line without a 
break, and, after six centuries, his descendant still 
stands lord over wide provinces and peoples of 
various races and languages. At Sugut in 1258 
was born Osnidri (or Othin&n), from whom his 
followers took the name Osiii&nUs, which Euro- 
peans have corrupted into Ottoman. At the begin- 
ning of the 14th century the Seljdk kingdom split 
up into ten states, one of which, the Ottoman 

S rovince of Sultandni, gradually ab^rbed the rest. 

smdn, who reigned from 1301 to 1326, waged a 
guerilla war upon his Greek neighbours, and cap- 
tured many fortresses, pushed his conquests to the 
verge of the Hellespont, and took Brhsa the capital 
of Bithynia. His son, Orkhdn (1326-59), reduced 
Nicaea (1330) and absorbed one of the ten Sel- 
jdkian states, the ancient Mysia (1336). Thus in 
two generations the little clan of nomads liad pos- 
sessed themselves of the whole north-west corner 
of Asia Minor, and obtained the command of the 
eastern shores of the Bosporus and Propontis. 
Then for twenty yeans peace reigned between the 
Greeks and Ottomans, and Orkhdn and his brother, 
’Ald-ed-dtn, devoted themselves to the task of 
organising the state, forming a standing army ( the 
first in mo<lern times) out of the material supplied 
by the mixed population of their dominions, and 
inaugurating the famous corps of Janizaries ( Vent 
cheriy ‘new soldiery*) which for centuries consti- 
tuted the flower of the Ottoman army. This cele- 
brated force was recruited entirely from Christian 
children, who were educate<l as Moslems, and care- 
fully trained and disciplined. Deprived of all ties 
of kinship, but encouraged by every inducement to 
zeal and devotedness, this militanr brotherhood 
became the most devoted as well as the most 
fanatical instrument of imperial ambition which has 
ever been devised, until they abused their power 
so wantonly that they had to be summarily exter- 
minated in 1826 by Mahmdd II. (see Janizaries), 
Besides this military organisation, the civil ad- 
ministration was skilfully ordered, and the govern- 
ment of the Turks contrasted favourably with the 
corrupt and nerveless rule of their Byzantine neigh- 
bours, who, for their part, humbled themselves oy 
abject concessions, delivered up their imperial 
pnneesses to the harems of the Osnidnlls, and 
allowed them to levy blackmail in their raids for 
Christian slaves. 

The Turks could not look across the Bosporus 
upon the domes of Constantinople without longing 
for its ^ssession. ^ In 1358 they occunied Gallipoli 
on the European side of the Dardanelles, and a lew 
years later Adrianople and Philippopolis fell before 
the onslaught of the new sultan, MuiAd I. — the first 
‘ Aimirath^ of European writers ( 1359-89) — who in 
1364 decisively routed the united Servians, Hiin- 

f arians, and Vlachs, on the banks of the Maritza. 
n 1375 he took Nissa, the birthplace of Constan- 
tine, and received the homage of the desT)ot of 
Servia and the krai of Bulgaria. The Balkan 
Peninsula was now a Turkish possession, with the 
exception of the territory immediately surrounding 
Constantinople. Twice again the Christians en- 
deavoured to turn back the wave of Moslem con- 
quest. Lazarus the Servian in 1389 led a great 
army. against the Turks, but was severely defeated 
in the battle of Kosovo, which was, however, 
followed by the assassination of MiirAd L by the 
Servian Milosh Kobilovich. His successor, Bayezid 
I. (Bajazet, 1389-1402), surnamed Yilderim^ or 
•Thunderbolt,* by reason of his impetuous valour, 
annexed the remainder 'of the SeljDkian states of 
.^ia Minor, and meeting a vast army of the Chris- 
tians of all Europe, who had vowed a crusade 
against the Turks in 1394, cut them to pieces at 
Mcopolis. Ten thousand prisoners were butchered 
in heaps before the eyes of the pitiless sultan from 


daybreak till four in the afternoon. The invasion 
of Timfir (Tamerlane) interrupted the victorious 
course of the Ottoman arms, then, apparently, on 
the eve of the capture of Constantinople. The 
Tartar hordes overran Asia Minor, and totally 
defeated near Angora, in 1492, the army which 
Bayeztd had vaingloriously brought into the field. 
TJie sultan was taken prisoner, and died in cap- 
tivity eight months later. Timfir reinstated the 
Selidk princes; the Chiistians of Europe were free; 
and the history of the Ottoman empire seemed to 
have suddenly come to an entL Its extraordinary 
revival was due partly to the physical and moral 
superiority of tlm Osmfinlls over their neighbours 
in Europe and Asia, partly to the enduring strength 
of their civil and military organisation, which con- 
trasted strikingly with the demoralised condition 
of the Greek empire, and largely to the wisdom 
and prudence of Mohammed L, ‘the Restorer,* 
also called Chelebiy or ‘the Gentleman * (1402-13). 
By souml statesmanship, firm yet conciliatory, this 
able sovereign recovered all tliat had been lost in 
the Tartar convulsion. His foresight was dis- 
played in an ominous step : he transferred the 
capital of his dominions from Asia to Europe, from 
Brfisa to Adrianople. The interval of prudent 
consolidation of the empire was followed by 
another period of aggression. His son and suc- 
cessor, Murrid IT. ( 1421-51 ), was as wise as his 
father, hut his Hues were fallen in fighting times. 
A terrible foe had arisen in the person of Hunyady, 
the ‘White Knight* of Wallacnia (an illegiiiinate 
son of Sigismund, king of Ilungarv ), who for twenty 
yeai*s u as a cruel scourge of the Balkan provinces, 
and who inflicted grievous losses upon the Otto- 
mans at Herman iistadt (1442), Vasag, and Nissa 
(1443). A ten years* peace was concluded by the 
treaty of Szegeclin, by which Servia regained her 
independence and Wallachia was annexed to Hun- 
gary. Alurad was now weary of war and kingship, 
anti abdicated in favour of his son Mohammed ; 
whereiqjon the Christian.s, in violation of their 
oath and treaty, invaded the Ottoman dominions, 
led by Hunyady, and sanctioned by the presence 
of Frankish crusaders umler the command of Car- 
dinal Julian. This flagrant breach of faith drew 
Murftd from his voluntary retirement. lie collected 
40,000 veterans, induced the Genoese to ferry them 
across the Bosporus, and, displaying the violated 
treaty on a lance as his standard, fell upon the 
Christians at Varna (10th November 1444), and 
Avon a decisive victory. The king of Poland and 
the cardinal Avere among the slain. Henceforth, 
for more than tAvo centuries, the Turks had nothing 
to fear from European invasions until the rise of 
the Russian poAver cieated a new danger. 

Murders long reign of thirty years Avas soiled by 
no breath of dishonour ; his character was as noble 
as it Avas commanding. His successor, Mohammed 
II., ‘the Conqueror* (1451-81 ), reigned also thirty 
years, but his rule avos marked by violence and 
treachery, and the neAV sultan was as cruel and 
unscrupulous as he Avas conspicuously able. The 
great event of his reign Avas the siege and capture 
of^ Constantinople (29th May 1453), Avhereby the 
miserable remnant of the Byzantine empire was 
extinguished for ever, and the Turks obtained that 
commanding position on the Bosporus Avhich has 
contributed more than anything else, directly and 
indirectly, to the maintenance of their empire. In 
the north the progress of Ottoman connuest was 
arrested by the heroic defence of Belgrade in 1456 
by Hunyady and John Capistran, and by the sub- 
sequent resistance of Hunyady’s successor, Matthias 
Corvinus. In the Avest Scanderbeg for a while kept 
the Turks back in Albania. But towards the end 
of the reign they Avere making substantial progress. 
They had conquered the Crimea (1475), their arms 
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were inenMing Veni^ (1477), they had annexed in 1565, and 25,000 Turks fell in the fruitless 
Greece and most of the i^ean islands, made their siege. 

first attempt upon the strongliold of the Knights Selim If. (1560-74), a degraded sot, owed what- 
of St John at Rhodes, and even planted their foot ever renown helongs to his reign to tlie ability ^ 
on Italian soil by the capture of ( )tranto in 1480. his father's old statesmen and generals. Sinflti 
In the following year* whilst lilting out a vast Pasha nubcliicil Aiahla in 1570, and Cyprus 
expedition, Mohainiiied the Connueror died, amid comiuoied in 1571 ; hut these successes were out^ 
the thanksgivings of Europe. Iho long leign of weighed hy the utler defeat <if the Turkish Heot 
his son, Bayezid IL (148U1512), was inarketi hy hy Don John of Aiistiia, 7th October 1571, off 
no great conquests, and the ehi«*f interest eoiitif'h Lepanto, which llrsi hioke the spell of Turkish 
in the adventures and fate of Ins iinluclvy hi other, piestige at sea. Dining iliLs leign occurred the 
Prince Jem, \Villi Ba>c/iir.s son, Selim 1,, Mho hist coll Uion of the TurLs with ilio Russians. The 
Grim* (1512 20), however, a new epoch of iiau cimneclion of the I>on an«l Volga hy a canal was a 
scendent gloiy began to dawn. In liis hiief eight pioject which. ]>y allowing the jiassagc of ships 
years of sovereignty he dio\o hack T'-ma’il, tlie fiom the llhiek' Sea into the Ca'>piau, would 
powerful shah of Persia, aft (*r a fuiious haltlc at ohviousK seive hoth nulitaiv and commeicial 
Chaldiran, and ineoipoiated Kuidi'Ataii ami Diai , pi.>poM*s; and accordingly 50(^0 woikmen were 
hekr in the Turkish enipiie, annexed S\iiM, and ' de-patehod to cut the canal, and an ano\ of S0,0(XI 
xvrenched Egvpt fioni the liaiids of the \ali.irit ! im*u to aid and jnotect them. The posses'^iou of 
Mamlhks ( 1317), who had poss«‘sv,ed it almost ^inee Astinkhau foi imsf pait of tlie progiainnic ; hut the 
the days of Saladin. With jit came the llija/ [ att.uk upon tins town hioiight u])on the Tniks the 
and its ITolv (Tti(‘s, A\hih» fiom the hist ‘Ahh.isy j xen^^Mnef^ oi the Itiissidiis. a people till then un- 
Caliph of Dairo Selim leceived ndies of the Pio])lii‘t j known in r>oiitliein Kniojje ; llneefoinths ol the 
Mohammed and the inhmitanec of tlie title of ^ Tuiki-h a\m\ wa*^ ]o--t in the e\]>edition, and the 
Ca]i|)h, hy w'hieh Iiis successfns (o the piesent day | jnojMt ,il»an(h>ned. On fjio olhei hand, Tunis 
smnify their cl.iim to tlu^ hoin.ige of all oithodos. wa'' taken fiom ihe Spanjiiidsin 137 h The reign 
Mohantmodaiis. Selim, ho\ve\ei, thd hut usher in (»f S( hm’s son, Min/ul 111. (1374 03), is chieliy iiot- 
ihe great ej>och (1320 (id) of hi^ son, Su](‘>in.\n tin* ^ aide im the leisption of the hist English einhassy 
Magniticeut, though without the fatlui s »\.ii]ike j to I'uikev in I3si), wlti<h \\,is sent with the object 
genius it may w’idl h(> douhtc<l wlMdlar the s<»n , of iomlmhiig an alh.im‘e against Philip IT. of 
would have been able to attain to tlie gloiv vmlIi i .spam \\ ai with I'ei'^ia ended in tlie extension of 
which his name is ass(»eial<sl. lli^cquMdi is famous th«‘ Tn.ki‘>h hontn i. so as to iiulmle (leoigia, and 
for many tiiumphs both h\ land and soa, lleomi* i a fn sh loute^t with Austiia Wt»s maiked at hist 
querod Relgratle, and, after a heioie siege, leduced 1>\ smet^s, hut an< iwaids hv seveie leveises, until 
(1522) the lock^ stionghold of the Knights t>f St ' in the h ign ot tin* next Nult.in, Mohammed 111. 
John at Rhodes, v> ho w’eie allowed to (‘\ aeuate the j (131)5 lCt)3), tlie tide of f.iilun* was tinned hv a 
island upon Iionoui able tei ms. In !32d the sultan signal \ictoiv over the Ansiihins and Tians\l 
marched iioitli, at the head of an aiinv of 100,000 j vaniaiison the plain of the Keies/tes (1590). The 
men and 500 guns, and ulteil^> eiU'-lu'd the JIun | vieltuv, Iiowioei, was not followed up; and the 
garians on the held of Moh/ios, ami slew th(*ir king. , piesligi* of the Ottoman arms continued to w’ane. 
Louis IT., and 20,000 of liis followeis. Ihida and Tin' 'fuik'- woe no longer the tenor of Euiojic. 
Pe.sth fell, and Ifungaiy became an Ottoman juo j Of tlM3 next foiii .sultans, Ahmed T. (1005-17), 
vince for a cent uiy .ami a half. Quainds over the j Mustafa 1. (1017 l'>, 1022 23), Osman 11. (1018- 
now nominal kingshij) of Hungary diew' Sulev m. in | 22), ami Miii.id IV. (1023 10), the last ahme re- 
northwaid again in 1529 to sup]>oit his nominee, semhled his gii'at foicfatiieis, and hv his cam]»aign 
Zdpolya, and after enforcing his authoiily, and ag.aiiist Peisia and comjuest of Raghddd ( 1038) vin- 
laying the countiy waste, tin! .sultan pioeeoded to j <lica(c*d his title to he the last of the lighting siilt.ans. 
push forwuird to Vienna. Aiistiia was inca]>ahle of of Tuikov. The death of Miir.id i\". was the signal 
meeting him in tho field, but Vienna heioically foi fieshtiouhles. Mustafa, the gnind ve/ir( \ izier), 
withstood a fuiious siege for eighteen <lavs. The a man of gieat ability and integrity, indeed, cou- 
Turks abandoned their design for the moment, tinned to diiect the helm of government under 
and the sultan retieated in disgust to Constan* Jhi.ihini (1010 48), took fiom the I*oles their con- 
tin ople, and eventually made a tiuoe with Chailes quests, and in a war with the Venetians (1645) 
V. in 1533. Eiglit > ears later, ho w'cver, Su ley mAn obtained Caiidia and almost all the Venetian 
led his ninth cam p.aigii ill the north, and compelled stiongholds in the -Egoan Sea, though with the 
the emperor to sue for peace, the Archduke Fer- loss of some ti»wns in Dalmatia. But the empire 
dinand agreeing to pay a heavy tribute to his lord wa.s distracted by militaiy factions and seraglio 
the sultan, who retained the whole of Hungary and intiigues, and the new sultan, Mohammed IV. 
Transylvania. War and sieges, however, con- (1648-87), began his leign under the most un- 
tinued to the death of Suleymfin in 1506. The favourable auspices. He was only seven years of 
8ultan*s claim to be called ‘the Great* rests not age, and the wmole power was vested in the Jani- 
merely upon his undoubted wisdom and ability, zaries and their partisans, wdio used it to acconi- 
and the splendid scries of his successes, hut upon plish their owm emls. Fortunately for Tuikey, 
the fact that he maintained and improved his in 1656 Mohammed KOprili, an old Albanian of 
grand position in an age of surpassing greatness — seventy, but possessed of an iron w ill, was ap- 
the a"e of Charles V., Francis I., Elizabeth, and pointetl vezir with practically absolute pow^ei-s ; 
Leo X. ; of Columbus, Cortes, and Raleigli. In and the extraordinary talents of this man proved 
the great days of Charles he dared to annex Hun- to be the salvation of Turkey at this critical 
gary and lay siege to Vienna ; and in the epoch of juncture. He had 36,000 pei*sohs executeil in his 

g reat navies and admirals, of Doria and Drake, live yeai-s of office, and then died wdth a good con- 
e swept the seas to the coasts of Spain, and his science. He w'as succeeded (1661) in office by his 
admirals Barbarossa, Pial6, and Dragut created son, K6prili-z5da Alimed, a man of even gieater 
panic fear along all the shores of the Mediterra- ability, and under his guidance the central aaniinis- 
nean, drove the Spaniard out of the Barhary States, tration recovered its control over even the most 
and defeated pope, enmeror, and doge together at distant provinces ; a formidable war with Austria, 
the great sea-ngut off Prevesa in 1538. But just as though unsuccessful and marked by a severe defeat 
Vienna had resisted him in 1529, so the Knights at St Gothard on the Baab (1664), w^as concluded 
of Malta withstood a powerful Ottoman armament hy a peace advantageous to the Turks ; Ci*ete 
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was finally fiulxlued, and Podolia defended from 
the Poles; though these advantages were some- 
what overshadowed by the crushing defeats ad- 
ministered at Clkoczim and Lemberg in 1673 and 
1675 by John Sobieski (q.v.). The next vezir, 
Kara Mustafa, who was not a Koprili, relied too 
much upon the success of his predecessors. He 
invaded Austria at the head of 400,000 men in 
1682, and, undeterred by the great Suleymfin’s dis- 
comfiture, had the audacity to lay siege to Vienna. 
But the second siege ended even more disastrously 
than the first. The grand vezir’s army was totally 
routed by Duke Charles of Lorraine and John 
Sobieski, king of Poland. The Austrians followed 
up this victory by repossessing themselves of II im- 

S (1686), inflicting upon the Turks a blootly 
it at Mohiicz, whilst Louis of Baden entered 
Bosnia, and the Venetians seized the opportunity 
to conquer the Peloponnesus and bombard the 
Acropolis of Athens. The fortunate appointment 
of a third Koprili, Mustafa, as grand vezir by Siiley- 
mfin IL (1687-91), was the means of restoring to 
some extent the faded honour of the Turkish arms ; 
but with his death (1691) fortune deserted the 
Turks. Meanwhile Sultans Ahmed II. (1691-95) 
and Mustafa II. (1695-1703) enioyed their state in 
their palace on the Golden Horn. The latter 
indeed tric^ to emulate his Marlike ancestors ; but 
the Austrians urider Prince Eugene efiectually 
cooled iiis zeal at the disastrous battle of Zenta 
( 1697 ). The treaties of Carlovitz ( 1699 ) and that of 
Passarovitz (1718) mark the end of Turkish rule in 
Hungary, Transylvania, and Podolia, and brought 
the frontier to very nearly the same line as it occu- 
pied before tlie treaty of Berlin in 1878. 

Ahmed HI. (1703-30) was noble enough to refuse 
to deliver up the refugee king Charles XII. of 
Sweden to the Russians after the battle of Pultowa, 
and the result was an invasion of Moldavia in 1711 
by the Czar Peter, who, however, soon found himself 
in ^reat straits, from which he was rescued by the 

f eniiis and bribes of his queen, afterwards Catharine 
Blit for her, Peter and his army would have 
become Turkish prisoners. The recovery of the 
Morea by the vezir Damad *Aly (1715) from the 
Venetians, and the loss of Belgrade and parts of 
Servia and Wallachia, recovered during the reign of 
Mahmfid I. (1730-54), and the commencement of a 
long war with Persia (see Nadir Shah ) were other 
events of Ahmed's i*eign. In 1736 the career of 
Russian aggression recoiiiinenced with the seizing 
of Azov anti Oczakov ; bub a scheme for the 
partition of Turkey betw'een Austria and Russia 
was foiled by the continued series of disgraceful 
defeats inflicted ui)on the Austrian armies by the 
Turks. The Russians, on the other hand, were 
uniformly successful ; but the czarina, desirous 
of peace, resigned . her conquests in Moldavia, 
and concluded a treaty at Belgrade (1739). 
’OsmAn III. (1754-57) soon gave place to Mustafa 
III. (1757-73), under whom the empire enjoyed 
profound tranquillity ; but after his death the 
Russians, in violation of the treaty of Belgrade, 
invadeil Moldavia. The war with Russia continued 
during tlie succeeding reign of Abdul-Hamld I. 
(1773-89) ; the fortresses on the Danul)e fell ; and 
the main army of the Turks was totally defeated 
at Shiirnla. The campaign was ended Jiiljr 1774, 
by the celebrated treaty of Kuclink Kainarji. In 
defiance of its provisions the czaiina in 1783 took 
possession of the Crimea and the whole country 
eastward to the Caspian. The sultan was com- 
pelled, by his indignant subjects, to take tip arms 
in 1787« In 1788 Austria made another foolish 
attempt to arrange with Russia a partition of 
Turkey; but, as befom, the Austrian forces were 
completely routed. The Russians, however, with 
their usual success, had oveixuu the northern pro* 


vinces, taken all the principal fortresses, and cap- 
tured or destroyed the Turkish fleet, Tiie accession 
of Selim III. ^1789-1807) was inaugurated by 
renewed vigour lu the prosecution of the war ; but 
the Austrians had again joined the Russians. Bel- 
grade surrendered to the Austrians, while the 
liiissians took Bucharest, Bender, Akerman, and 
Ismail (see Suvoroff); but the critical aspect of 
afliiirs ill western Europe made it advisable for 
Russia to terminate the war, and a treaty of peace 
was accordingly signed at Yassy, 9th January 1792. 
By this treaty the x>rovisions of that of Kainarji 
were conlirnied ; the Dniester was made the boun- 
dary line, the cession of the Crimea and the Kuban 
was confirmed, and Belgrade was i^estored to the 
sultan. Numberless reforms were now projected 
for the better administration of the empire. The 
people were, however, hardly prejmred for so many 
changes, and the sultan’s projects cost him his 
throne and life. The occupation of Egypt by the 
French brought on a war between them and the 
Turks, in which the latter, by the aid of the 
British, were successful in regaining their lost 
territories. After the ephenieral reign of Mustafa 
IV. (1807-8), the able and energetic Malimfid II. 
(180^39) ascended the throne; and thougli his 
dominions Mere curtailed by the loss of Greece, 
which established its indepenilence in 3828, and of 
the country between the Dniester and the Pruth, 
M'hich by the treaty of Bucharest in 1812 M'as sur- 
rendered to Russia, and in spile too of a disastrous 
Mar M'ith Russia in 1827-28, the reformation ho 
efl'ected in all departments of the administration 
checked the decline of the empire. Eg^'pt, during 
his reign, attempted unsuccessfully to throw off 
the authority of tlie sultan (see Egypt, Vol. 
IV. p. 242. His son, AhdubMejid (1839-61), 
continued the reforms commenced in the previous 
reign (sec Stratfoud de Redcliffe) ; but the 
czar, thinking that tlie dissoliAion of the Ottoman 
empire M^as at hand, constantly tried to Mring 
from the sultan some acknoM'ledgmeiit of a riglit 
of interference in the iiitcriial aflairs of the 
country. It M^as an attempt of this sort to ob- 
tain the exclusive protectorate of the meiubei*s 
of the Greek Church in Turkey, that brought 
on the Crimean War (q.v.) of 1853-55, in Minch 
the Turks were effectively sujiported by England, 
France, and Sardinia. Tne treaty of Paris (1856) 
restored to Turkey tlie command of both sides of 
the loM^er Danube, excluded tbe czar from his 
assumed protectorate over the Danubian princi- 
palities, and closed the Black Sea against all ships 
of M'ar. The Porte, apparently adopted into the 
family of European nations, made proclamation in 
the llatti-Humfiyfin of 1856 of equal civil rights to 
all the races and creeds of the Turkish dominions. 
But a massacre of Christians in Lebanon and at 
Damascus provoked western intervention in 1860. 
Abdul'Mejid, M'hose last years M^ere disgraced by 
irrational profuseness of expenditure, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Abdul- Aziz ( 1861-75 ). Mean- 
while the nominally subject peoples of Moldavia 
and Wallachia ventured to unite themselves into the 
one state of Roumania; and in 1866 the empire* 
becoming more and more enfeebled through its 
corrupt administration, had to look on while the 
Roumanians expelled their ruler, and, in the hope 
of securing western support, cliose Prince Charlra 
of Hohenzollcrn to be hereditary prince of tbe 
united principalities. The rebellion of Crete in 

1866 threatened a severe blow to the integrity of 
the empire, but was ultimately suppressed in 1868, 
in spite of active help from Greece. Servia* 
already autonomous M'itiiin her own frontiers, de- 
manded the removal of the Turkish garrisons still 
maintained in certain Servian fortresses; and in 

1867 Turkey saw heiaelf compelled to make this 
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concession. In the same year the sultan distin- 
guished tiie pasha of Egypt by gianting to him the 
unique title of Khedive (q.v.). The vassal king 
drew down the wrath of his suzerain in 1870 by 
negotiating directly with foreign courts, and was 
compelled to give formal tokens of vassalage. But 
later concessions have made tlic Khedive virtually 
independent of Turkey. The Kussian govern- 
ment took the opportunity of war between Oer- 
m any and France to declare, in 1871, that it felt 
itself no longer bound by that provision of the 
Paris treaty which forbade llussia to have a fleet 
in the Black 8ea ; and a Lontlon coiifenuice 
sanctioned this stroke of Russian diploniary. Be- 
tween 1854 and 1871 the Turkish debt had increased 
by more than £11 0,000,000 ; and in 1875 the Porte 
was driven to partial repudiation of its debts. An 
in.sun*ection in Her/egovina in the later part of 

1874 niarke<I the heginning of a very eventful and 
critical piniotl in the history of Tiii ko}". The in 
surrection sniouhlered on through 1875 and part of 
1876, and excited all the ncighhouring Slavonic 
l)eoples. A tlneatened revolt in Rulgaria in May 

1875 was repnsssed with inneh bloodshed ; and the 
merciless crindty displayed hy the Bashi hazouks 
or Turkish irregulars alienated ibreigii syniparhy 
from the gov(?inment- l/i May Ahdul Axi^ was 
deposed ; and hi.s nephew, Murad V,, son of Ahdul- 
Meiid, who succeeded him, was destined in turn to 
make way for his hrolher, Ahdnl ilamid 11., in 
August of the same year. In dtine Serv ia {h.clared 
war, and Mont enegro ft>!low(Mi her example. Before 
the end of the year the Serv iaris were. utterU' | 
defeated, hi sj>ile of the help of many Uu^tsian 
volunteei-s ; hut the state of aifaij's in the Turkish 
province^* seemed to call for a conference of the 
great }>owers at ( i)nstantinoplo. 'Die ]MOposaIs 
then made for the hotter government of the 
Christian subjects of Turkey were n*jec(od by the 
Turkish authorities, who had, during the con- 
ference, taken the extraordinary step of bestowing a 
purely iiomiTial parliamentary constitution on the 
Ottoman em])ire. Russia took upon herself to ♦‘u- 
foree on Turkey the sugge*stions of the conference, 
and on 24th April 1877 de(dare<l war. Botli in 
Armenia and Bulgaria the oi>oning of the catnpaign 
was favourable to Kus.sian arms, hut later the Tin ks 
rallied and seriously checked the trimnphant pro- 
gress of the invaders. Even after the Russian forces 
mul been greatly augmented the Turks re.si.sted 
energetically. Kars, l)esieg(‘d for .several nnmth.s, 
resisted till the middle of November ; Krzerfim 
(lid not surrender until after the armistice had been 
concluded. OsmAn Pasha, who established him- 
self in Plevna early in July, repelled with brilliant 
success repeated and determined assaults from a 
besieging army of Russians and Rouinaiiiaiis until 
tlie 10th December, when he surrendered. Des- 
perate fighting in the Shipka Pass had till then 
failed to expel the Russians from their position in 
the Balkans. The victorious Muscovites occupied 
Adrianople in January 1878; in March the ‘pre- 
liminary treaty ’ of Ban Btefano was signed ; in 
June the Congress at Berlin mediating between 
Russian and English interests sanctioned the 
changes noted at the beginning of tins article. 
Troubles at Sasun in 1894 led to slaughter and 
atrocities on an a])palling sc<alc in various parts | 
of Armenia throughout 1895 and part of 1896 — 
1^ Juno 1896, 80,000 Armenians had perished. 
The intervention of tlie Powers had harely secured 

a tardy conce&sion of some reforms by the sultan, 
when a rising in Crete (1895) began a new series 
of Turkish atrocities, and compelled the inteiwen- 
tion of the Creat Powers. When practical auton- 
omy for Crete Imd been promised, the case was 
complicated by a Greek invasion of Crete, followed 
by a Greek irruption into Macedonia. But the 


Greeks were disastrously defeated by the Turks, 
who occupied Thessaly, and could with difficulty 
be incluccd by the I^owers to withdraw even ott the 
promise of a large indemnity and a slight rectifica- 
tion (»f frontier in Thes-saly. The European Powiim, 
acting formally in conciut, found it exceedingly 
difficult to Hociire harmony amongst themselves and 
overcome the ohstructive tactics of the Porte. 
IJUimatf-Iy Crete (q.v.) o)*tained autonomy under 
Turkish suzeiainl v, with I'rince Chjorge of Greece 
as High Couimi<-aom*r ; jiiid from 1900 the centre 
of tiXMihle was in ^l;e'(.*{loni:i. (q.v.) witli its mixed 
population am] varying aMpiration.s. 

Bee ITainjn( r (trsr/n'r/yfr dm Osmanii^rhen 
licirfim i Tfhtin'ij of (hr Ottohfou Turku 

(ISiit): thy jirc!r<out wntt-r’.s .y (1S8 Sj; workb 

on .‘^jK'cial periods \>y J'7nlay, ( ’lu sut y, Moitke, Kin;^lake, 

I Krc'ciiian. and tin* diploinutic pa})crii uf (joiit/., Mcttei'nich, 
ttiia Lord Siratfor^t jIo LedchMo. 

L^’f» ,wff Krr. ~ Turkish jvu'iry is closely modelled 
I iipvm tho IVr.si;<ii style nith which the Ottomans 
hocame familiar during ihtdr association with 
the Beljuks ((j.\ . who Jiad become deeply imhiied 
with Iranian i<{eas in ilioir Umg i csidenoe among the 
Prisiaiis. laic Uni Scljiik.s, tlie O.-mAnlis assimi- 
lated the liicrntuM- of the people they sulxlucd. 
Fiitlausi iind Ni/Ami It ad aln^acly written their 
mast<u pieres h«»fuiv» the name, tjf Oitoinan was 
lo'ard, and at the Umh? of their settlmnent in Asia 
Minor Sadj and Jelal ed <{in Kiimi were attracting 
the admiration of the eadevn world. 'J’ho latter 
was a resident at Iconitun ( Konisa), the SeljCik 
capital, and his mv.<ti(*al vrn>eM or nirsHr.ria itn 
pics-j^si their character upon the. whole liUTature of 
tlie m \v ]»osver iln ri ri-ing in Anatolia. Ottoman 
[)<>etrv i.s full of the subtle esoteric, hleas which are 
ehaia<*teristic of its Pel.‘^iall extmiplars. Its long 
metrical |•^>mancf^s, whiJe api>«'U’enUy treating of the 
loves of ra*\ li and Mcjurin, of KJinsrev and 
Shiri!i, or of jose]»h and Znlevkha, arc really occu- 
pied wiih the dce]>er thoughts of tlie longing of the 
soul for <Io«l, the ye.'iniingof tlur heart for heavenly 
wisdom, the M niggle between Imman passion and 
the endeaniur towards divine, serenity. The slant 
o<lcs or f//er.:r/.v, the most eharaeteristic of Ottoman 
poetic forms, ‘I hough outwardly niero voliiptuou.s 
songs, are in reality the outpourings of hearts 
iliunkeri with tin! love of Cod.' Nor is Uni mystic 
.spirit the sole gift of I^ersia to tiie Turkish poet. 
He has also borroweil the history and mythology of 
his predecessors, and, instead of tlie deeds of the 
old Turkisli c.liiefs ami the cult of the gods of the 
Caspian nomads, he celebrates thc! prowess of 
Persian heroes, of Rustem and Jemshid, Kay- 
Kliusiev and Fertdftn, and the loves and tragedies 
of Leyli and Bhtriu and other Persian heroines. 
And tlie Ottoman poet followed the forms as well 
SIS the itleas of his Iranian masters, such as the 
kasida or Arabian lyiic, adontc^d by the Persians, 
in which tlie second hemistyens rhyme throughout 
the whole length of the composition ; the Persian 
vicsuem, or rhymed couplet ; and the ghazcl or 
sonnet of the East. In all those the Persian love 
of playing upon words, far-fetched conceits, and 
extreine elaboration of metaphor is not merely 
eiimlaled bub exaggerated to intolerable excess : 
the grace of expression and iinish of the form 
alone redeem the artificiality of tlie style and 
thought. Turkish poetry, it must be admitted, is 
lamentably unreal ; it lacks warmth, and earnest- 
ness, and sincerity. It ia throughout essentially a 
court poetry, mannered and insincere. There is 
nothing robust or healthy about it. There is 
nothing strong or masculine in its love or its 
patiiotism. Througlioiit we trace the effects of 
an artificial town life, where genius is crampe<i in 
convention, and poetic art is no longer an inspira- 
tion, but a cost from the face of the dead. 
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Ottoman poetry begins soon after the establish- 
^ ment of tlie Ottoman empire. Already in the 
beginning of the 15th century Ahmed D&l’s 
‘gay and flowing songs of love and wine* de- 
lighted the court of Prince Suleymft,n at Adri- 
aiiople, and poems had been imlited by Ghrizi 
who had crossed the Hellespont on a raft 
with that prince on the night when the Osniftnlis 
gained their first foothold in Euroi>e. To write 
poetry soon became part of the accomplishments of 
Icings and courtiers. Of the thirty-four sultans of 
Turkey twenty -one were poetsof a sort, and Amurath 
the Great (MurAd II.), Mohammed the Conqueror, 
and Seltm 1. (the Grim) were accounted bards of 
repute. The unhappy Prince Jem was especially 
noted for his poetic talent ; and from MuiAd II. to 
Murdd IV. ( 1421-1623 ) twelve successive sultans left 
poems which have come down to us. Generals and 
ministers followed the imijcrial example. The 
grand vezir Malimdd I’asha (d. 1474), the conqueror 
of Negropoiitc, delighted in tl\e composition of 
ghazehf and Kemiil Pasha ZA<la (d. 15.34), as he rode 
to the conquest of Egypt with the Sultan Selim 
the Grim, beguiled the way with recitations of the 
leading events of Egyi)tian history in choice 
TurkiSi vej’se. He was the autlior of the Nigdris- 
tdn^ a poem modelled on the GiUistdn or ‘ liose- 
Garden^ of Sa*di. 

TJie gi*eatei* po^ts of Turkey, however, were not 
high dignitaries, ''but sons of mechanics, cutlers, 
saddlci^s, shoemakers; few were of rank or wealth. 
Their numbers and their merits rise and fall as the 
tide of Turkish conquest flows and ebbs. It is 
ever in a porioil of »tvong ivatioTial feeling tliai ilie 

poetry of a people is onlled forth ; &m] it wns in the , 
golden prime o{ Sultan Suleymdn, wlveu iUe con- 
iines of the kingdom were at' their broadest, when 
\ the 'name and iavwe el the Ottomau ernyuve sUmd. 

J iiigiier tJian ever before or since, that the oppor- 

' tiinity of Turkish poetry arviveiU ^nd with it came 

the masters of the art. To the ago of Suleynifln 
and his predecessor Selim belong Mesihl (d. 1512), 
LAtni’t(d. 1531), GhazAli(d. 1534), FuzfiU(d. 1562), 
Fazli(d. 1563), and Baki (d. 1600). The best Turkish 
poetry is chiefly included in this ejiooh, which 
partly con-esponds in time with our Elizabethan 
era. LamiTs works, to which Von Hammer 
devoted 174 images of his great History, include 
poems on old Pei-sian romances, besides a multi- 
tude of ghnzels and other short pieces. Fuzfili, 
on the whole the greatest of Turkisli poets, in spite 
! of his provincial idiom, is liest known by Ids Leyli 
and mejndn and his charming odes. Bdkt, the 
most famous of Turkish lyricists, Avas the friend of 
four successive sultans, filled some high offices of 
state, and received the unhesitating homage of all 
the poets of his day and the admiration of all suc- 
ceeding generations. His famous elegy on Suley- 
man the Great is unsurpassed in Ottoman litera- 
ture. The appreciation of nature which is shoivn 
in such poems as Mesihi’s ‘ Ode to Spring * and 
B&kt’s and Larnil’s odes to ‘Autumn,’ and which 
is characteristic of their period, forms one of the 
best features of Turkish poetry. Their love-songs, 
on the other hand, are disappointingly stilted and 
artificial ; and it is singular that, in spite of their 
military renown, the Turks have no martial }K>etry 
of the old time : there is hardly a respectable Avar- 
song in the Avhole range of mediaeval Ottoman 
literature. 

The classical period of Ottoman poetiy, which i 
began with the 16th century, did not end Avith the i 
gloriousreignof Su1eymftntheGreat(d. 1566). Nef’l i 
of Erzerdm (d. 1635), the most renowned of Turkish i 
satirists, wrote in the time of Mur&d IV.; i 


certainly i 


Turkish singers, belongs to the^time of Ahmed III. 
He Avas the last of the old Classical school of 
Ottoman poets, though Sheykh Ghftlib ( d. 1795 ), the 
author of ‘ Beauty and Love * (Htisn-u-Ashk), was 
little inferior to any of the older Avriters. During 
the past half century a notable change has con)e 
over Turkish poetry. It is as voluminous as ever, 
but it turns for inspiration to Paris instead of 
Shir&z. Ghazels ana kasidas have given Avav to 
Avestern forms ; the very vocabulary has been 
modified ; and a modern Ottoman poem Avould 
hardly be comprehensible to the older Avriters of 
the classical epoch. WAsif, Avho tried to write in 
colloquial Staiubdli Turkish, ’Izzet Molla, *Akif 
Paslia, and the poetesses Fitnet and Ley Id Avere 
among the liglits of the transition period ; Sliindst, 
Ekrcin, and ilainid Bey the dramatist have been 
the leaders of the European style, of Avliich it is 
too early yet to express a general criticism. One 
of the moJern school has to some extent Aviped out 
the stigma, already mentioned, of the Avant of 
martial poetry among the Turks ; Hif’at Bey has at 
last Avritten an Ottoman war- song. 

Turkish prose Avriters have been and are A^ery 
numerous, inougli here again originality is lacking, 
and their activity has been chiefly displayed in 
translations from the Persian and Arabic. One of 
their earliest works is the well-known Ilidorgofthe 
Forty Vczirs, a collection of old folk -stories, Avritten 
in tbe first half of the 15tli century, and now 
translated by E. J. W. Gibb. Sindn Paslia, hoAV- 
ever, the A’eztr of Mohammed the Conqueror, w^as 
the first prose stylist of mei'it. SaVl-ed-din, the 
liwUnian, in spite of liis elaborate style and allit- 

eration, was a writer of conspicuous ahiUty, and 
Na’ima, his snccessov, is as vigorous and direct 

as }5a\l-cd-dfn is circumlocutory niul ornate* The 
< T<‘t)-et-TcvAril:?i. of il\e iormor ^oes down to 1520, 
and Nalma's history covers the grouiul from ir>91 

to 1669, Evliya tho traveller, and Hdjjl KhalUa, 

arienc3'clo]«edic Avriter on history and hibliography, 
are among the best-known Turkish authors. 
Jevilet Pasha is the leading Turkish historian of 
the 19th century, and Kemdl Bey one of the 
most notable modern men of letters. Printing Avas 
begun in Turkey in 1728, and the products of the 
Turkish press in the present day are numerous and 
often valuable. Tui^ish prose as well as poetiy 
lias been revolutionised by the introduction of 
Avestern ideas since the reforms of Mahmfid 11. 

The standard but not very satisfactory work on Tur- 
kish poetry is Von Hammer- PurgstalVs Oeschichte dcr 
Osmanischen Dichtkumt ( Pesth, 1K56 ). The best English 
works are Sir James W. Kedhouse’s Htsfoiy, System, and 
Varieties of Turkish Poetry (1878) and E. J. W. Gibb’s 
Ottoman Poetry ( 1882). See also the latter’s chapter on 
Ottoman literature in tlie present writer’s Turkey y Story 
of tlie Nations’ scries), and the article on Ottoman 
Poetry by tlie present writer in Macmillan* s Magazine, 
January 1883. Kedhouso and Wells have compiled the 
best Turkisli dictionaries and grammars. 

Turkey (Meleagris), a genus of gallinaceous 
birds, according to some ornithologists of a dis- 
tinct famil^r, Meleagridie,' but included by othere 
in Phasianidae. The head is bare, the neck 
Avi^tled, and the bill of the male surmounted with 
a conical fleshy caruncle, sometimes erected, some- 
times elongated and pendulous. A curious tuft of 
long hair sinings from the base of the neck of the 
male, and hangs doAvn on the breast. The bill is 
rather short, strong and curved ; the tail is broad 
and rounded, capable of being erected and spread 
out, as the male delights to do Avhen he struts about | 
in pride, with wings rubbing on the ground, utter- i 
iug his loud peculiar gobble. The Common Turkey, I 
the largest of gallinaceous birds, Avell known as an 
inmate of our poultry-yards, is a native of North 
America, where it exists in two forms. The typical 
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M, gcdlo-pavOy with the tail tipped with ruety, 
and the toil-coverte with dark cliestnut, ranges 
from southern Canada to Florida and eastern Texas, 
and westward to the edge of the great Plains; 
farther south it is replaced by a subspecific form, 
M. mexicanay having the tail and its coverts 
tipped with buffy white, and inhabiting the table- 
lands of Mexico, and extending north to the 
southern border of the United States, and south to 
Vera Cruz. It is from tliis latter race tliat our 
domestic turkeys are descended, the breed having 
been introduced into Europe in the beginning 
of the 16th century by a lieutenant of Sebastian 
Cabot. Norfolk and Cambridge are celebrated 
for their turkeys; the Norfolk breed is black, 
and the Cambridge variegated or bronze, the 
birds of the latter colour most resembling the 
wild species. Tliis, however, attains a larger size 
in its native woods than in tlie poultry-^^ard ; and 
the finest tame turkeys are those of the American 
bronze breed, which has been created by crossing 
tame birds with the true AT. gaUo-pavo. Tlie size 
of the birds has been thus increased, and the young 
rendered hardier. But the wild turkey is i IcIkw in 
colour and stronger on the wing than the tame ; 
though even in the wild birds the wings are short, 
scarcely extending heyond the huso of the tail, and 
their powers of flight are not great, inasmucli as 
when on their migrations tliey come to a riv<‘r a 
mile wide many fall in on attempting to cross it. 
These, however, usually save themselves by swim- 
ming. Wild turkevs like other ganio, have greatly 
decreased in the United States. The males assd- 
ciate in Hocks of from ten to one hundred, and seek j 
their food during great part of the. y<?ar apart fvoui I 

the females j which go about singly with theiv 

young, or associate In flocks, avoiding the old 

males, which are apt to attack anci destroy the 

young. A.t the pairing tlino dosYs^rato c*<m>l»atH ' 

take among the males. Wild turkeys 

feed on all kinds of grain, aoodft, fruita, grasa, 

insects, and even on tadpoles and li/anls. T'liey 
roost on trees and make their nests on tlu> ground, 
merely gathering together a f(‘w dry leaves, and 
often in a thicket. The eggs are usually from nine 
to fifteen in number, sometimes twenty. The 
birds spread themselves in summer over the higher 
grounds, but in winter congregate in the rich low 
valleys. The sexes mingle in winter, and form 
lai^er flocks than in summer. 

On account of the size and the excellence of its 
flesh and eggs, the turkey is one of the most 
valued kinds of poultry. The management of it 
differs little from that of the common fowl. The 
young are tender for the first few weeks, and 
require care, particularly to keep them from get- 
ting wet by running among long grass, or the like : 
hut afterwards they are sufliciently hardy. Nettles 
are excellent food for young turkeys, and are often 
chopped up for them, to ne given in addition to 
gram, onion tops, dandelion, hard-boiled eggs, meal, 
boiled potatoes, and other such food. 

The only other known si>ecies of turkey is 
Meleagris ocellatay a native of Yucatan and the 
adjacent parts of Honduras. It is not so large 
as the common turkey, and has no tuft on the 
breast. The neck is less wattled, hut the head has 
a number of fleshy tubercles. Tlie plumage is 
lieautiful, rivalling that of the peacock in metallic 
brilliancy : blue, green, bronze, red, and golden 
hues being intimately and finely mingled, and form- 
ing eyes on the tail; whence the specific name. 
In South Africa the Bald Ibis [Geronticus calvus) 
and in Australia the Australian Bustard ( EttpodoUs 
australis) are incorrectly called wild turkeys. 
The so-called Brush-turkey or Talegalla (q.v.) 
belonm to a different family of gallinaceous birds, 
the Me^podes or Mound-birds (q.v.). 


Turkey Buzzard* SeeVuLTunz. 
Turkey«red* See Dyking, Vol. lY. p. 137. 

Turkuiauflltal. a village df Azerbijan, 65 
miles £S£. of Tabriz, is tae place where, on 
[ February 22, 1828, was concluded the treaty 
between Pei-sia and Russia, by wliich the former 
resigned to the latter the Armenian provinces of 
; Krivan and Naliitchevan. 

I Tlirkn* an imptutant and wide spread family 
of the l)uman race, found from tlie banks of the 
Lena through centra) Asia and Asia Minoi* to the 
European shores of the Bosporn.s and the /Egean. 
Forfiierly classed among.st the ‘ Turanian ’ peoples, 
it is now more usual to sav that they are of the 
Moiigolo -Tartar ethnolo^caf group, and .“speak lan- 
guages of the Ihal Altaic family. To them belong 
at the present day Yakuts, Siberian Tartars, Kir- 
ghiz, Tzhijfgs, Tiirktuuans, Karakalpaks. Kazan 
Tartar’s, and Diingaiis, as well a.s the Ottoman 
7'ui k.s ; linguistically the Baslikir-s and Tchn washes 
fall umler the same head. Old Turkisii stocks no 
longer extant weie the lYTschenegs in Russia, the 
(‘umanians, the Ohazars, the Wlute Huns, and 
the Seljuks (from whom the Ottoman Turks are 
s])vung). Tlie e.xisting Turkish )>eoples are all 
Miwlems, .save Miti Y'akurs, and niosUy nomadic, 
'riiey have often sent toilh eouquering hoides of 
warriors, and have giv»*n ruling families or races 
to (‘hina, IVr.sla, India, Byiia, Egypt, and the 
empire of the Califs. 

See especially the artirle.s* TimKF.STA.v and TrnKET; 
Asix\, Vol. T. p. 4im; Ski..jijKS-, BaBF.U; TAMF.Rf.,\NK ; 
T ART A as; Vainhery, a us Mittelasien (ISOS), 

Mid r^i(S Turkeaculk (18K5). 

Turk's Islands. See CAiros. 

Turmwit*. t\\c vlilzomc ov woistofU, MHnn,l\y 
having pointed cylindrical hrunvlies^ of Cttrcttaia 

}nntfa. oyA. 7.\n<xds‘vacAv.v V 'V\x\rt SY'VcieH of 

Curcuma is a liand.some herbaceous plant, the 
floweving hIouv of wliiclv long, narrow, sheath- 
ing leaves, and above these a leafy spike of yellow 
llowens. It is 
cultivated all 
over India, hut it 
is also grown in 
the East Indian 
Islands, China, 
and the Kiji.s. 

T he tube r s, 
which are yellow- 
ish externally, 
yield a deep yel- 
low powder of a 
re.sinoiis char- 
acter. Turmeric 
has been long 
employed in the 
East as a nie<li- 
cine, and as a 
yellow dye which 
can be changed 
into a deep, 
brownish veil by 
alkalies, but 
neither colour is 
permanent. It 
IS a principal in- Turmeric ( Curcuma longa): 

f redient in some «, root; 6, spike of flower ; c, leaf before 
ndian articles expansion ( Bentley and Trimen), 
of food, including 

curry -powder. In western countries it is not now 
much used in dyeing, nor in medicine, but it is very 
useful as a chemical test for the presence of alkalies, 
any alkaline substance quickly changing its colour 
from yellow to reddish brown. Mustard is fre- 
quently adulterated with turmeric, and so also are 
some other substances. Turmeric has an aromatic 
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taste and a peculiar odour not unlike that of ^n- 
ger. The odour is due to an essential oil called 
timnerolt of wliicli the tubers contain about 1 per 
cent. ; and the colouring principle is known as 
curciirnin, African turmeric, brought from Sierra 
Leone, is obtained from a species of Canneu 
Tlirnaily a town of Bohemia, on the Iser, 64 
miles by rail NE. of Prague. Its specialty is 
jewellery. Here 'on 26th June 1866 the Prussians 
defeated the Austrians. Pop. 4948. 

Turnborry* a shattered castle on the Ayrshire 
coast, 6 miles N. of Givvan. Either it or Loch- 
maben was Robert Bruce’s birthplace. A light- 
house (1874) stands within the ruined walls. 

TnrnebUSy the Latinised family name of 
Adrien Turn^be, a great scholar of the 16th 
century, bom at Rouen in 1572. According to 
some accounts he was of Scottish descent, his 
family name having been originally Turnbull. 
Educated at the university of Paris, he greatly 
distinguished himself in the study of the ancient 
classics, and eventually, as professor of Greek and 
Philosopiiy in the College Royal in Paris, attained 
a European reputation. Montaigne, who knew 
him personally, declares that he was the greatest 
man of Icttera who had appeared for a thousand 
years. When Turnebe died (12th June 1565) it 
was the universal opinion that learning and virtue 
could not have sustained a greater loss. See 
Maitiaire, Histotia Typographoriim aliquot Par- 
isiensium (8vo, Lond. 1717)- An account of 
Turnebe is also prefixed to his miscellaneous works 
published at Strasburg in 1600. 

Turnert Charle.s Tennyson, bom July 4, 
1808, at Somersby, second son to the vicar (see 
Tennyson, Alfred), educated at Louth School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge ; graduated 1832, 
oixlained 1835 ; for many years the devoted vicar 
of Grasby, a village in the Lincoln wolds. In 
1837 he married Louisa Sellwood, sister to Emily, 
Lady Tennyson. Took the name of Turner under 
the will of a relation ; died April 25, 1879 ; com- 
memorated by his deeply loved and loving brother 
.Vlfred in the lines Midnight^ June 30, 1879. * 

From 1830 to 1873 C. T. Turner published several 
sunall series of verse (collected in one volume, with 
a memoir, 1880). The first, issued during his 
college days, won much praise from S. T. Coleridge. 
Throughout life the poet adhered to the sonnet form, 
but with an irregular distribution of the rhymes, 
llis was a nature singularly and nobly simple, pure, 
and tender with a woman *s tenderness: ‘at once,* 
his nephew Hallam (preface to the volume of 1880) 
justly observes, ‘ciiildlike and heroic.’ Add that 
lie was a well-read scholar, gifted also with very 
fine and sympathetic observation of nature and of 
village-life. Hence these idyllic sonnets — sincere, 
pathetic, subtle, sometimes verging on quaintness 
— cover, in their pensive range, a vast number of 
motives from English country ways. By him and 
by his admirable contemporary poet, W. Barnes 
of Dorset, a hundred wila flowers, we might say, 
effaced or disappearing under the remorseless 
ploughshare of modem progress, have been pre- 
served for us. Such work in an age like ours 
should have a wide appeal to Englishmen. But 
fit audience and few will almost uniformly be the 
fate of the writer who confines himself to the form 
of sonnet-sequence. 

Tliriier9 J. M. W., the most celebrated of 
English landscape-painters, is generally believed to 
have been bora in Maiden Lane, copyright i882 in tr.s. 
Oovent Garden, on the 23d of by J. b. Lii^incott 
.^ril 1775, but he himself said to compnoy. 

Mr Cyrus Redding that he was born at Bamstimle 
in Devonshire. His full names were Joseph Mal- 
lord William, of which he signed only the initials. 


He was the son of William Turner, a barber, 
who taught him to read and sent him to school 
at Brentford and afterwards to Margate, but he 
had little regular education and remained almost 
illiterate through life. He may possibly have 
heard something abont Rome and Carthage at 
Brentford, cities that always had a great intei^t 
for liim. Very early in life he got some initiation 
into architecture and worked with the architect 
Hardwick, who perceived liis natural gift for 
painting and recommended him to become a pupil 
of the Itoyal Academy. Turaer’s childhood was 
remarkable for the absence of any civilising femi- 
nine inlluence. Hb mother is said to have had an 
ungovernable temper, and to have been almost if 
not quite insane. In other respects the early life 
of Turner was more fortunate. He soon found 
friends and instructors. He knew Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and studied in his house. He got an 
early initiation into water-colour through his 
acquaintance with Dr Monro and Girtin, aiicl, being 
in a city where art was to be seen, he became 
I acquainted with most of the elder masters of 
I landscape, at least in their works, and with those 
of the then modern water-colour painters. Turner 
began exhibiting at fifteen when still an incipient 
student, but such was his precocity, and perhaps 
I also the relatively low state of art at that time, 

I that he went on exhibiting and learning during the 
I same yeai*s. At eighteen be began to travel, being 
I sent by a publisher into four English counties, and 
I at twenty he had visited Wales. A year later he 
I made architectural drawings in some of the prin- 
I cipal English cathedral cities. Like Titian ho was 
wide-awake and hard at work alreaily in his 
profession early in the morning of life. On attain- 
ing his majority he was already an established 
artist, and as early os 1799 he began as a marine 
painter. In the same year, at the age of twenty- 
tour, he was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. At twenty-eight he was elected Acade- 
mician, and at thirty-three professor of Perspec- 
tive. During these years he, does not appear to 
have earned a Large income, but being a strict 
economist soon knew how to place himself above 
pecuniary difliculties. 

TJie biography of Turner is of little interest 
except as a study of character. He never married, 
he took no share in public life, kept aloof from 
society, and knew no ctianges, except a few ciianges | 
of residence in England and his home or foreign 
tours. Though economical to miserliness, after 
1808 he had always two residences and sometimes 
even three. This indulgence may be attributed 
to a love of personal .secrecy and obscurity. His 
town-house in i^ueen Anuc Street was a sufticiently 
commodious residence with a studio and a gallery ; 
his country-houses were fii’st at Hammersmith and 
afterwards at Twickenham. By' hard work and 
economy Turner soon attained pecuniary inde- 
pendence, and worked in complete freedom from 
any money-pressure, yet with remarkable rapidity. 
His travels were of the nature of furtive disappear- 
ances ; ho wandered much about England, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, but the story of these 
e.Mmr8ionB told by his works alone, except that 
some chance traveller met him now and then, 
always with his pencil in his hand and travelling 
very economically, for the most part on foot. That 
his travels were a part of his life is indicated by 
the title of one of his publications, Turner ^ b Annual 
Tour, He rose very early in the moraing, worked 
many hours each day and always in complete 
secrecy, and it is not believed that in his own 
house he ate any regular meals. His houses were 
very badly kept, even his gallery of pictures being 
dirty and disorderly. So he went on in solitary 
toil till old age, and died in his seventy-seventii 
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year (10th December 1851) in a temporary lodging 
at Chelsea under the assunied name of Booth. 

Everything in Turner is indicative of the man of 
genius. His artistic gift was a special faculty^ 
cultivated to the utmost by a long life of the 
hardest labour and to the neglect of everything 
else. The artistic gift that absorbed all liis ener- 
gies was itself of a most peculiar character. He 
perceived more in nature tlian any landscape- 
painter who had preceded him, yet at the same 
time his imagination was so overpowering that it 
modified all his materials. His power of drawing 
was remarkable both for strength and for an 
extreme refinornent, but accuracy was made impos- 
sible for him by his constant <lcsirc for beauty or 
sublimity of line and for agreeable composition. 
He habitually increased tlio relative height of 
objects such as towers, hills, rivoj -bunks, <S:c., 
and he compressed every sulijeet by bringing 
materials together from all quarters. He almost 


Royal Academy. 1798, he began to paint moun- 
tain scenery, and an effect in trif view of J^orhani 
Castle, which did much to found hie reputation. 
1799, date of a naval picture, the Battle pi tlie Nila. 
3802, ceased to pay clefereiice to topographic truth, 
and painted his famous but anti- topographical 
picture of Kil churn Castle, 1803, beginning of 
continental subjects: ‘The Vintage at MAoon/ 
‘Calais Pier,* also first studies of the Alps. 1806, 
imaginative picture of t he ‘ Garden of the Hes- 
peridea, with tlie Goddess of Iliscord choos- 
ing the Ai>ple.* 3S07. Turner invited a com- 
parison betwc<m himself ari<l Claude?, by painting 
his ‘iSuu rising in Mist’ in rivalry with the French 
master. ISlI, ‘Apollo and the Pylhon.’ 1813, 
‘The h'rosty Morning.’ J8ir>, ‘ (’rossing the Brook,* 
an idealisation <d l>ev<mshiro scenery ; also the 
imaginary ‘ tbdo building (’arlhageV 182.3, an 
idealisatimi of rtal> in tlie ‘ Bay of Baiie,’ and 
idealised views of Vorksbiie in Whitaker’s Jiiatory 


invariably altered th(3 character of wliat lui I of Uo'hmvnihhirc, marking a great progress in 
saw in order to attain some ex[»reshiioij lhat lie ^ ilbisfiation. The Rivpvs vf England, 1825, 

desired. His dominant impulses were to make The Pmrincial A utitjirKirs tjf Gotland . 1827-38, 

tore beautiful, mvsteriou.s, and siiblinu? the England and U\dps series. 1829, Die great 
r are in nature, fiis system of light and imaginative pielure, ‘ Clysses deriding Poly- 
3 founded at first on the old masters with phemus.’ IHgo, an ideali>ati()n of Italy in ‘Childe 
^vy darks; but afterwards in bis more Haiold's 1‘ilgnmage.* 1S30 34, vignette illu.stra 
snt maturity be worked out another j lions of Rogers’ Puems. 1834, illustrations to 
that of pale general tone.s with a few Scott. I8;}3 :t‘), 'Ihr liin m of France. 1834, ‘The 
rks for opposition. 4’imier was in various ( iohlen Boiigl),’ a i'<>etieal ]ueiuie. 1838, ‘ Phryne 
rer in black and wliiti*. Almost all liis going* the ilalii as Venus.* (In these yearn 
e directly from nature <;om^isto(I of inemor- Turner’s idenli'^iiig faculty attained its utrno.st 
dialk or pencil, on gray or white paper, development.) 1839, ‘ The Temeraire.’ (Tn 1840 he 
colour, the colour being often a<Idc<l tmleieu on his decline.) 1843, ‘(Opening of Die 
8 from memory. He was also an ex(Md- Walhalla,’ ‘ 'Die Approimh to Venice,* and ‘The 
lii* in pure line, hut did not attempt to Sun of Venice' — tlie two latter remarkably hoauD • 
lino and shade (ex(?epfc slight indications ful though unreal. 1811, ‘Rain, Steam, ami Speed,’ 

) ill etching, trusting for that to the a purely impiessionist picture attempting the 
of liis plates in mezzotint. His etched seveiance of motion from substance, 
lie Lihcr Stadiornm, begun in 1807 and r.iBLiO{;RAVRV.- J*aiu1cr&, by John Paiskin, 

in 1819. It wa.s to have consisted of 100 M.A., in n vuls., first puhlisljcd by Mcssis Smith and 

which seventy-one were completed. As Kldcr at diirercni dates hi tween 18J3 and 18l)0. This 
olour painter "Tmiu*r was unrivalled in brilliant and fainons hook did much to inenase Turner’s 
and in brilliance of exc'cution, but he imitation amon-st the ivadinff classes, but did not 
came tcchnicall,/ one of tlio sni.reino create Ins position, as he had alriaay been for forty-one 

in oil nor did lie iiriko nm..r.>ss in ids Academician, and h,ad attained wealth and 

in O h nor aul lo ni.ikc puf-uss m ins voluiiie niij.eand. Mr Ruskin 

V, which lesemilcd watei-ooloui in pi in- estimated Turner’s rank as that of ‘ tho greatest painter 
treatniorit. luriiers jmsition in art is time,* which is very disputable on technical 

rie of the three most famous hiiidscane- grounds, especially with reference to his work in oil. 
Claude, Turner, (]!orofc). In kno\vlo<lge A Xi/c o/ by Mr Walter Thornbury appeared in 
he wa.s far superior to the otlier two, in 1802, a carelessly construeted biography, being hardly 
of elegance at lea.st their equal, and better than a collection of materials. The next Xi/c waa 
a tragib side to his genius that is w'jint- that by the writer of the ]>resent notice. It appeared in 
le others. Turner has had singularly was little more than an attempt to put already 

:tical iiilluence on landscape art, which ’"to.® reada^bk form as at that date 

mm-Ain llio nf ( become almost impossible to add to them any- 

tiioie in tlic diiection ot t o istable. importance. In 1879 appeared a Life 

by tJJttuie veiy leseived and dispo.sed o/ Xwr/ie?* by Mr Cosmo Monkhouse, which added what* 
aloof from mankind, luriier wa.s .some- ever new details could be ascertained, and contained some 
ndly and nobly generous. 1 he object of valuable biographical criticisms. In 1889 the pros- 
I was to found an asylum for distressed ent writer published a new and shorter Life of Tiinier 
i intention plainly expresscil in his will, in French at the Lilrairie de VArt^ Paris. All bio- 
rted by the lawyers because the testator graphics of Turner must, however, be inevitably meagre 
•ant of legal forms Turner kept luanv unsatisfactory, as the materials were oollected too 

lat had proved unsaleable at first, though late. and Turner himseW left hardly any lettcre or 

offers were made for them later, and Tie T ''V. 

fiwa .XT. Public interest is concentrated m his works. [A large 

^ the National (jallery on con- handsomely illustrated Monograph by Sir Walter 

,t they wei-e to be kept together in rooms Armstrong appeared in 1903.1 
us name. Whilst the estimate of his 

risen, it is now' understood that his TuPIieP» Sharon, was boni in London, Sep- 
was that of a prodigy with abnormal teiuber 24, 17GB, was articled to an attorney at the 
n one direction and feebleness or inca- age of fifteen, and succeeded his master in the 
almost all others. His personal appear- business before tlie penod of his clerkship had 
was against him, as he was plain and expired. The intervals of a busy life he gave to 
I had not the stylo or bearing of a liard reading and patient collection of materials, 

1 . and publish^ a menfOrious History of the Anglo* 

lowing are a few of the most important Saxons (1799-1805). Other works were the labori- 
ical memoranda of Turner’s professional ous but badly written HiMory of England from the 
706, he exhibited eleven pictures at the Norman Conquest to the Death of Elizabeth ( 1814- 


things more beautiful, mvsteri()u.s, and subliiiu? 
than they are in nature, ^^is sy.stem of light and 
shade w'as founded at first on the old mas(f*r.s with 
their heavy darks ; but afterwards in his more 
independent maturity he worked out aaoDier 
scheme, that of pale general tono.'^ with a few 
strong darks for oppofsitioii. d’uruer was in various 
ways clever in black and wliifi*. Almost all liis 
work done directly from nature <;oiK^i.sU'd of memor- 
anda in chalk or pencil, on gray or white paper, 
without colour, Die colour being often a<Ide<l 
afterwanls from memory. He was also an exi^d- 
lent etcher in pure line, hut did not attempt to 
combine lino and shade (ex(?cpt slight indications 
of shade) iu etching, trusting for that to the 
huLsliiiig of liis plates in mezzotint. His etched 
work is the Llher Studionim, hegun in 1807 and 
cut short in 1819. Ifc wa.s to liavo consisted of 100 
plates, of which .seventy-one were completed. As 
a watir-colour painter Turmn* was unrivjilled in 
delicacy and in hrilliancc of exi'cution, hut he 
never became tcchnicall i/ one of the .supremo 

} )ainters in oil, nor did lie make progress in his 
ater work, which resembled water-colour in piin- 
ciples of treatment. Turner’s jiosition in art is 
that of one of the three most tanious landscape- 
painters (Claude, Turner, Corot). In knowledge 
of nature he was far superior to the otlier two, iu 
the sense of elegance at lea.st their ecpial, and 
there was a tragic siile to his genius that is want- 
ing in the others. Turner has had singularly 
little practical inlluence on land.scajie art, which 
has gone more in the direction of Constable. 

Although by nature very reserved and dispo.sed 
to keep aloof from mankind, Turner wa.s .some- 
times friendly and nobly generous. The object of 
his saving was to found an asylum for distressed 
artists, an intention plainly expresscil in his will, 
but thwarted by the lawyers because the testator 
was ignorant of legal forms. Turner kept many 
pictures that had proved unsaleable at first, thougli 
tempting offers were made for them later, and Tie 
bequeathed them to the National (jallcry on con- 
dition that they were to be kept together in rooms 
bearing his name. Whilst tlie estimate of his 


bearing his name. Whilst Die estimate of his 
work lias risen, it is now understood that his 
intellect was that of a prodigy with abnormal 
activity in one direction and feebleness or inca- 
pacity in almost all others. His personal appear- 
ance too was against him, as he was plain and 
short and had not the stylo or bearing of a 
gentleman. 

The following are a few of the most important 
chronoloncal memoranda of Turner’s professional 
career. 1706, he exhibited eleven pictures at the 
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15-23), Sacred History of the World (1832), a 
volume of essayi^ and poems, &c. Tunier died in 
London, February 13, 1847. For the last yeara of 
Ills life he enjoyed a pension of £300. 

TurnllOUty a town of Belgium, in the Campine 
district, 26 miles ENE. of Antwerp. It has a 
palais de justice (1371) and manufactures of 
cotton, linen, lace,* paper, &c. Pop. 17,800. Here 
on 22d January 1597 the Netherlaiiders, under 
Piince Maurice, won a victory over the Spaniards ; 
and on 27th October 1789 tlie patriots over the 
Austrians. 

Turning the art of shaping wood, metal, 
ivory, or other hard substances into forms having 
a curved ( general ly circular or oval) transvei*se 
section ; and also of engraving figures composed of 
curved lines upon a smooth surface, by means of a 
machine called a turning -lathe. The immense 
variety of work perform^ by turning-machines 
necessitates great variations in their construction ; 
but their m^e of operation is always the same, 
and consists in fixing the work in position by two 
pivots or otherwise, causing it to revolve freely 
round an axis of revolution of which the two 
pivots are the poles, and holding a chisel or other 
cutting-tool so as to meet it during its revolution, 
taking care that the cutting-tool be held firmly 
and steadily, and •moved about to diflerent parts 
of the work till flie required shape be obtained. 
Lathes are divided, with respect of the mode of 
setting them in motion, into joo/c-lathes, foot- 
lathes, hand-wheel latlies, and jooiwr-lathes ; with 
respect to the species of work they have to per- 
form, into centre -lathes, which form the outside 
surface, and spindle, nuindrel, or chuck latlies, 
which perform hollow or inside work, though this 
distinction is for the most part useless, as all 
lathes of good construction are now fitted for both 
kinds of work. Berf- lathes are those used by 
turners in wood, and 5rer-lathes for the best sort 
of metal- work ; and the small metal centre-lathe 
used by watchmakei's is known as a turn-bench. 

Turnip {Brassica rapa ; see Brassica), a 
biennial plant, with lyrate hispid leaves ; the 
upper part of the root becoming, especially in 
cultivation, swollen and fleshy. It is a native of 
Europe and the temperate parts of Asia, growing 
in bordei-s of fields and waste places. It is com- 
monly regarded as a native of Britain, although in 
most cases where it is found apparently wild it 
may be doubted if it has not cierived its origin 
from cultivated varieties. It has been long culti- 
vated, and is to be found in every garden of the 
temi)erate and cold jiarts of the world as a culinary 
esculent ; it is also extensively grown in fields for 
feeding cattle and sheep. It was cultivated in 
India long before it coula have been introduced by 
Europeans, and is common there in gardens and 
about villages. TJie cultivated varieties are very 
numerous. In them the upper part of the root 
assumes a globose, < oblong, or roundish depressed 
form. Some are common to the garden and the 
farm, and some of the largest kinds attain such a 
size as to weigh 20 or 25 lb. Although the turnip 
is of great vidue for feeding stock, it is not very 
nutritious, no less than 90 to 96 parts of its weight 
actually consisting of water. Garden tuinips are 
sown from the end of March to the end of August ; 
field turnips generally in June, it being requisite that 
they should not be sown so soon as to incur a risk 
of their throwing up flower-stems in the first year, 
which, when it takes place, prevents in a great 
measure the swelling of the root and renders it 
coarse and fibrous. In dry weather the plants are 
apt to throw up flower-stems, and so disappoint the 
hope of the gai-dener. Moist cloudy weather is most 
favourable. Garden turnips are sown and allowed to 


grow much closer than field turnips, being gradu- 
ally thinned out, and the thinnings used even when 
of small size. The garden turnips are generally of 
comparatively small size, more rapid in growth, and 
more delicate. The Swedish Turnip, or lluta Baga, 
which was introduced into cultivation in Biitcun, 
from the north of Europe, more recently than the 
common turnip, and has proved of very great value 
to the farmer, is regarded by some botanists os a 
variety of the same species, and by some as a 
variety of B. napus, but more generally as a variety 
of J5. campestris, a species common in com fields 
and sides of ditches in Britain and the north of 
Europe. 

The cultivated turnip grows best in a rich free 
soil. The mode of culture varies with the soil. 
Where the soil is light and dry a smaller amount 
of ploughing, harrowing, and drilling is necessary 
than on stifi' soils. The turnip is not well suited 
to clay soils, although it is often grown on them. 
A complete pulverisation of the soil is requisite 
before the sowing of the seed. On light soils a 
crop of turnips generally succeeds wheat or oats. 
Turni23-land is generally made up in raised drills 
by the plough, and the seed is sown by the drilling- 
machine on the top of the narrow ridges, which 
are about 27 inches wide. Moderate dressings of 
artificial manure, such as 8uperphos]>hate of lime, 
crushed or dissolved bones, Kainit and nitrate of 
soda, or other such manures, produce great croi>s 
of turni2)s. The more general practice, however, 
is to give a mixed dressing of farmyard dung and 
artificial manure. The young [ilants are thinned out 
by the hand-hoe to from 9 to 11 inches apart, and 
the ground is stirred and carefully kejit clean by 
the j^ough or horse hoe. The turnip-croji is thus 
of great use in clearing the land of weeds. In 
many places part of tlie crop is eaten on the 
ground by sheep, which are confined to a small 
part of the field by means of movable fences. It 
IS common to leave one of each three rows of 
turniiis for this purpose, the other two row's being 
carried to the farmyard for feeding cattle or storeiL 
Turnips are stored either in a house or in conical 
heaps, covered with straw and earth. They ai*e 
sometimes protected from frost by being earthed 
up in row's by the jdough. Some Kinds are much 
more easily injured by frost than others ; the 
Swedish turnips least of all. 

The introduction of the turnii) as a field-crop is 
one of the most inqiortant events in the history of 
British agriculture. It has rendered possible a 
rotation of crops which has been extremely advan- 
tageous, and has made the sujqily of butcher-meat 
more constant, by providing a su^iply of winter- 
food for cattle and sheep, whereas formerly all 
depended on the pasture. As a field-crop turnips 
were not raised in Britain till the end of the 
17th century. Turnip-husbandry was introduced 
into Roxburghshire from Leicestersliire about the 
year 1764, but was soon carried to a perfection 
m Scotland far beyond what it had previously 
reached. The climate of Scotland is well adaiiteu 
for it, as is also that of Ireland ; whilst the climate 
of H^orth America is so unfavourable to it that it 
has not become an inqiortant crop there. Turnip- 
crops in Britain suffer very much from the tw'^o 
distinct diseases called anbury, or club-root, and 
finger-and-toe (see Anbury). Superior culture is 
the best means of preventing these diseases. 
Plants w^eakened by drought are liable also to 
suffer from a wdiite mould, a species of Oidium, 
which attacks the leaves and greatly injures the 
plant. 

The tumro crop has to encounter many insect 
enemies. The most destructive in recent years 
has been the turnip-fly {Phyllotreta nemorum^ 
Chevrolat), which devours the young plants before 
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they are strong enough to be thinned. The leaves 
of the young turnip- plants are also attacked and 
often mucli injured by the green-lly or turnip aphis 
(Aphis rajim, Curtis); by the maggots of two 
kinds of Diptera — Phytomyza nigiHcornis, Mac- 
miard, the black-leaf miner, and Drosophila phum^ 
Fallen, the yellow-leaf mirier; by the caterpillar 
of the diamond- back turnip- moth (Cerostoma 
xylostella, Cuitis); by the catei pillar of the 
common dart moth (Agrotis Westwood) ; 

by the grubs of the turnip saw 11 v (Aihalia spoi- 
arum^ Fabricius) ; and by at least two vaiieties of 
weevil, Curculio, tJie most dcstui<‘ti\c being the 
little Curculio, Centorhym hits contract us^ h'ph 
long, which punctures the seed leaves with its 
rostrum. The diamond back moth foitnnatcly 
seems to pay its visits of destruction at long in- 
tervals. It played great havoc with the eiop in 
England and Scotland in 1801, destioying it licyond 
recovery in many paits. In Ireland the attack 
was lighter. Eailiei seiinns attacks o<*cnne<l in 
1851, 1837, and 18*26, For all ins(*el atlaeks the | 
best preventive measure is adiessuig of stimulating ' 
manure to force on the gioutli of the plant"-. 
Spraying the ciop with a mixtine Imitfnl to the 
insects, by means of the Stiawsonisei, an aii power 
distributor, is also icconinnmded. 

Turnpike Roads. See Ro\d\ Toll. 

Turnsole (Old Fi. Tanmrsol, ‘ tnuiing to the 
sun ’), a name sometimes giv(»n to the lleliotiope 
and other plants, especially to the eupboi Inaecous 
throzophnra tmetona^ fjoin vvliieh a deep ])uiple 
dye is obtained. Tiuiisoh* blue is a name some- | 
times given to a colour obtairnsl fiom awlul. 
Turnspit. See D vtuisHi ND. 

Tlirnstono (Sti'cpstfa'i), a small genus of birds 
of the plover family (Chaiadiiuhe), in((‘i rmsliate ' 
between the tiue ploveis and the samlpipeis. The 
<\)nimon Turnstone (5. intcip}es) appeals in 





Turnstone {Strepailas interprea), 

Britain a.s a winter migrant, but is not known to 
breed there; its breeding-places being the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean in Europe, Asia, and America, 
though it breeds on the coasts of Scandinavia 
down to Denmark, laying four eggs of a greenish- 
grav colour, spotted arid streaked with bluish-ash 
an(f brown, in a shallow depression lined with a 
few dry leaves and bents. In winter the turnstone 
is found on the seashore all over the world, being 
probably the most cosmopolitan of all birds. It 
derives its name from its habit of turning over 
stones with its bill in search of its food, which 
consists of small crustaceans and molluscs. The 
common turnstone is 9 inches in length, and is 
handsomely marked with black, white, and chest- 
nut ; the last-named colour is reduced in autumn, 
when the plumage becomes duller; the lera and 
feet are orange. Another species, the Black-headed 
Turnstone (a melanocephalua\ breeds in Alaska 


and winters in California; and some place the 
Surf- bird (Aphriza virgata) in this genus. 

Turpenltne is a semi-solid resinous substance 
secreted by vat ions coniferous trees. Tlie name 
turpentine Is commonly understood to mean the pro- 
duct of the Scotch pine, the swamp pine of Amenea, 
an<l the Pinus mat/twia of France. Venice tur- 
pentine K obtained fiom the latch, and Chian tur- 

I ientine from the ‘Turpentine tree* (see PfSTACiA) ; 
mt from a commercial point of view they are prac- 
tically unused. The chief supplioK of tuq>entine are 
obtained fiom Ametica, and ti* a less extent from 
Franco, (‘avities aio cut tlnoiigh the bark and 
into the woo<J alamt one foot fiom the giouinl, and 
the balk liackeil a little almve. The exuded tur- 
p<mtiiie runs into thesf> cavities, commencing to 
' ilow in May, and if the baik is hacked a little 
} higher ii]> eveiy ten days a constant supply is 
I obtained tbrougliout the Minimoi. In consequence 
I of the necossit \ of injuiing llie bark at a liiglier 
1 and higher point, in tlie coiiise of yeais the hacKing 
i taken place at a height of V2 15 feet, the tree 
lemaining pioductive bu alsmt lifty yeai's. The 
lii^sf vcai's ynhl i- the puiest, having theshoitcst 
distance to* nin dow ri the flunk into the cavity; 
iuit aft eiw aids a tioitioa concietes as it passes 
down, and <onstitiUes (he common frankincense 
or gain tfnn ot conimmce The turpentines are 
mix tines of icsjji and ev-scntial oil. The latter, 
.imouiiting to fiom 15 to 30 per cent , consist.s 
chictlv ot 1)\ diocai hons having tlie cliemical for 
imila \\ hen di-.lille<l along with water the 

I oil of tuipiMitme passes over, and the Kesin (q.v.j 
or lOsiu icmains hcliind. 

Chi of Turpentine do(‘H not always possess the 
same juopeitics. Its boiling point ranges from 
I .303^ to 34 F ( 152" to 17*2" (’ ), and the sjiecilic gravity 
fiom *856 to *870. Some .stun j lies lotate the plane 
of polaiisation to the light, and others to the left. 
These vaiiations aie due to the presence of diilbrcnt 
isomeiic conipoundh. Oil of tuipentine, or turpen- 
tine as it IS often called, is a powerful .solvent of 
icsins ami oils, ami is much eniplo^etl in the manu- 
factiiie of vaiiiishes and oil paints. It is vciy 
intlaniTiiable, and unites with chloiine so ener- 
getically as to bill St into flame wdien bi ought in 
contact. M3ien air is passed (hioiigh it it becomCwS 
lioweifully aiiti.septic. Apjilicd to the skin it acts 
as a local iiiitant, and is mucii employetl in the 
treatment of ilieumalisni, ^Src. When agitated 
with sulphuiic acid and allowed to sejiarato it 
fields on distillation a fragrant liquid, terebene, 
which is much employed as an antiseptic and 
internally in the treatment of coughs. 

Tlirpin* Archbishop of Rheims, fiieiid and com- 
panion of Cliailcmagne, the supposititious author of 
tlie Hist or ia Karol i Magni et Rotholandi. Accord- 
ing to (laston Palis, this falls into two parts : the 
first (c. 1050) dealing in five chapters with Charle- 
magne’s conquest of Spain without reference to 
Roland ; the second (eaily in 12th century) giving 
the legend of Roland, the treacliery of Ganelon, 
Roland’s heroic death at Roneevaiix, and the 
king’s vengeance upon the Saracens. In the 
Chanson do Roland itself Turpin dies beside its 
hero, and is buried w'ith him and Oliver at 
Blaye near Bordeaux. There was actually an 
Archbishop Tilpimis of Rheims (75.3 800); but 
there can be no doubt that the romance in its 
present fomi was put together in the first third of 
the 12th century, most probably with a view to the 
glory of St James of Conii>ostella. From internal 
evidence it has seemed to critics highly probable 
that Pope Calixtus II. either wrote or at least 
inspireil the work himself while vet Giiy de Bour- 

S )gne, Archbishop of Vienne. The conclusion of 
aston Paris in bis admirable work. Do Psetido 
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Turomo (1866). however, is that the first five like a greenish tnmuoise is fonnd in Brittany, and 
cheers were written in Galicia, before the pre- has been named Famcife. It is sometimes called 
tensions of CompoStella had risen so high as tliey Oriental Turquoise j ^ 

did towards the end of the 11th century ; that the Turquoise is given to a substance of ^miilar eolonr, 
remaining chaptera are too secular and too little in found near Simon, in 'T i® * . *** 

harmony ivith Galician traditions to have been be merely bone coloured with phosphate of iron, 
v.Titteij, or even fonnally sanctioned, hy Calixtus ; Tiirrctlny a distinguished family of theologians 
[ and that the epistle sometimes appended, bearing Geneva, descended from Francesco Tun*etini, 
the name of that pope, is a m^i/est forgeiy. He ^^ho emigrated for conscience’ sake from Lucca to 
on to stete tliat the arelibisliop ot Vienne, Geneva in 1679 . His son, Benedict Tiin-etin ( 1688- 
after the death of his brother in HOT, visited Com- iggi) became pastor at Geneva in 1012 and pro- 
I^tello, and conjecture tliat one of h w tram found fgssor in I 618 .-iHis son, Francois Tunetin ( 1^3- 
the first five chapters there, and that the remaining 07^ lahcmiGtl at Gpn#»va nn nnaw 
chapters were a!^apted from various French cl.am 

sons by a monk of St Andrd at Vienne. Reinhart tnoh « professor of Tlie- 

P. A. W. in tlie third e<lition of his Recherches “ o.ng>nating the • 


le Moyen Age (1881, tome ii.)> concludes that these 
five chanters have been written hy a French- 
man, and that subsequently to 1131; that chap. 
XX. is due to one of the clergy of Compos- 
tella, who wished to push its claims against 
Toledo for the primacy of Spain, perhaps between 
1120 and 1124, per]ia})s much later ; and that chap, 
ix. names tliree Mohammedan princes of Spam 
and Africa who flourished respectively in 1106-43, 
1116-23, and 1125-38. Gaston Paris in Bomania 
(tome xi. July 1882) accepts most of Dozy’s con- 
clusions, admits that the nve chapters were written 
by a Frenchman at’ Compostella after 1069, hut is 
reluctant to place tiiem much later than 1100. He 
finally conjectures that the whole work may have 
been completed towards 1150 by Aimcri Picaud, 
the author of the Itinerary to Compostella. 

The chronicle was printed by Simon Schard in Ger- | 
manicarum rerum IV, veiustiores chronographi ( Frankf. 
1566 ), and by Justus Reuber in his Veieree Scriptores 
I Frankf. 1584); but the edition now generally used 
18 that of Sebastiano Ciampi (Florence, 1822). An 
edition was preiiared under the auspices of the 
Montpellier Society pour I’Ftude des langues Romanos, 
Ferdinand Castets (Montpellier and Paris, 1880). 
See Gaston Paris, JDe Pseudo Turpino (Paris, 1865); 
also the excellent account in H. L D. Ward’s Cata^ 
logue of Romances in the Department of Manusanpts 
in the Rritish Museum (vol. i. 1883). 

Turpinf Dick, bom at Hempstead, Essex, in 
Septeuiber 1705, was, successively or simultaneously, 
a butcher’s apprentice, cattle-lifter, smuggler, 
housebreaker, highwayman, and horse-thief. He 
was hanged at York on 10th April 1739 for the 
murder of an Epping keeper, liesidcs which he had 


Thcologuc Elenctiem (Gen. 1679-85; 3 vols. 
chides th|t the^ 1847-48 ).-His soi,/ Jean Alphonse, often 

131- tliat chan Tunetin the Younger, and by far the 

rt»v 'of rvimnn. S^atest of the name, was born in Geneva in 1674. 
^claims a”ainsfc t theology there under Troncliin, visited 

Derhaus between ®®xt Itoth Oxford and Cambridge, and on 

^ return became pa-stor of the Italian congrega- 

nnooa Af <SnoiIi tion* 1*1 1997 pi'ofessor of Cliurcli Histoiy, in 1705 
ivelv in 110^-43 Theology. Throughont life he laboured to ju-o- 
iria^in Refomed and Lutheran 

^ of Ann! Churclies ( the aim of his Nuhes Testimn, 1729), and 

inra wnrn^vriunn Succeeded iu ahoHshiug the Helvetic Consensus in 
fter loan bill ia ^^25. Hi8fanionsiarge-niindedZ)iseo//rseco«ccr«- 
!*i.on lion"'* Tin ’”1^ Fundamental Articles in Religion was traus- 
ni*^ have London so early as 1720. He died at 

Ahiieri Pmaml" .t'.oneva. May 1, 1737, in which year was published 
.^afliio his Cogitationes cl Dissertationes Theoloqiece (2 

po <eiia. ^ vols.). See tlie biogi'aphical study by E. de Bade 

on SchaM m Oer. (Lausanne, 1880). 

’S Turret Sliip. See Navy. 

w generally used Turtle (a corruption of tortoise^ or of the Span- 
•ence, 1822). An ish tortuga, ‘ a tortoise ’), any tortoise, but especi- 
auspices of the ally the edible Green Turtle (see Toiitoire), 

soup made from its flesh, chief glory 
wo r Paris * aldermailic banquets.. Calipash is the part of 

D.Svard’s Cato- ^ animal tliat belongs to the upper shield, a fatty 
\t of Manusanuts substance of a dull greenish colour; 

^ calipee^ the yellowish meat of the lower shield. 

, . * Mock Turtle ’ is made of calf’s head in lieu of 


Nick Nevison,’ who in 1676 is said to have robbed 
a sailor at Gadshill at 4 A.M., and to have estab- 
lished an ‘alibi’ by reaching York at 7.45 p.m. 
that same evening. 

Turquoise (Le. ‘the Turkish stone;* spelt 
also turkiSy as by Tennyson, and iurqneis), an 


gelatinous substance of a diilf greenish colour ; 
calipeCy the yellowish meat of the lower shield. 

* Mock Turtle * is made of calf’s head in lieu of. 
turtle meat. 

Turtle-dove (Turtnr), a genus of Columbid.T, 
of graceful build, with small head and slender bill, 
long wings, and long rounded tail. Tlie genus 
includes about thirty species, all of which are con- 
fined to the eastern hcmispliere. The Common 
Turtle-dove (jT. vulgaris) is abundant all the year 
round in the warmer parts of Europe and Asia, but 
is only a sunimcr visitor in the colder parts. It is 
found in the south-eastern counties of England 
during the summer months, and occasionally further 
north, or even in the south of Scotland. The nest, 
a very rough loose structure of twigs, is placed on a 
branch or fork of a tree at no great distance from 
the ground. Two eggs are laid at a tim e, an d several 


ornamental stone, essentially a phosnhate of alu- broods are reared in a season, the male taking an 
mina, but containing also a little oxide of iron and active share in the work of hatching and rejuing 
copper. It is liarder than felspar, hut the young. The food of the turtle-dove consiste 
softer than quartz, and has a greenish-hlue colour, chiefly of seeds, and in some districts the number 
and occurs as thin veins in slate rock. It is opaque, of birds present in a season is said to depend on the 
or sometimes tmnslucent at the edges. The true quantity of pine seeds. The turtle-dove is timid 
oriental turquoise is found only near Nishapur in and cautious in its habits, and is eflectively pro- 
the 1 ersian province of Khorassan. Old mines no tected from birds of prey by its power of flying 
lonpr worked are found in the Siriaitic peninsula ; swiftly and almost noiselessly in and out among 
and of late Mexico produces good turquoises. A the trees even in the thickest part of a forest. Its 
I**" "?'* ]«longed to Nadir Shah, plumage, though not so brilliant as that of the 
Mnsniw in ml beautiful, the various tints of 


Moscow in the 18th century for £780. The name 
Callaite has been given to turquoise. — Fossil tur- 
quoise or odontolite is simply the fossil ivory of the 
Mammoth (q.v.), coloured blue by phosphate of 
iron, a blue which seldom fades. A mineral very 


reddish-brown and gray shading softly into each 
other : the head and neck are blue, the tail-feathers 
tipped with white. Their beauty of form and 
colour, their soft cooing, and their affection to- 
waixis each other and their young have made this 


and other spedee of turtle-dove favourite eage- 
birda They are easily tamed, breed readily in 
captivity, and have been known to live as hmg as 
fourteen ycai’s. Turtur ruorius, called turtle-dove 
and ring-dove, is of a pale cream -colour, with a 
black half-ring round its neck. See Pigeon. 

TttS* See Meshhkd. 

Tusealooga* once the capital of Alabama, 55 
miles by rail S^y. of Birmingham, is the seat of 
the state university and insano aHyUiin, and has 
two women’s colleges. Pop. 5094. 

Tuscan Order, in Architecture, tlie simplest 
of the five classic orders, being a llonian modifi- 
cation of the Doric style Avith un fluted columns, 
and without triglyphs. See Coloain. 

Tuscany, formerly a soveroigtJ grand-dmdiy in 
the west of Italy, lying for the most p.art, but not 
Avholly, south and west of the Apennines, with an 
area of 9291 so. m. Pop. ( bSfiO) 1,800,0<K) ; ( 1881 > 
2,208,809; (1901)2,548,154. The north and north- 
east of the country is filled with mouutain.s. whom*o 
numerous rivers and .stream.s How down to the sea, 
the mo.st important of wliieh is the Arno. This 
district is also the source of the 'Hber (<j.v. ). The. 
rest of Tuscany is an undulatiii^j region of hill'^ | 
and dales, except the coa.stH, wljich are flat and 
marsliy (see Maremma). For the ciglit provim’es 
of Tuscany, as a eompaHi)ncn(o t)f tlie kingdom, 
see Italy. Its ancient history is desorihed at 
length in the article Etrt’RIA, and its medheval 
history in the article FnoRE\< e (cf. also Ita/a ). 
It is only necessary to add that niodorn Tuscany 
was first constituted in its present dinnm.sions in 
1569, when Co.simo do’ Medici hecanie (Irand-duke. 
On August 16, 1800, the national asseinhly of Tus 
cany pronounced tlie deposition of tlie reigning 
dynasty, and declared for annexation to Sardinia: 
and in February 1861 it Avas declared part of tlie 
iieAV kingdom of Italy. 

TllSCUrorUS, a tribe of Italians Avho Avore 
driven out of North Carolina by the settlers in 
1715, and joined the Iroquois (q.v.). 

TllSCUluni, anciently a city of Latin in, about 
15 miles S. of Home, Avas situated on a riilgc of 
hills known as the Colies Tusculotii^ ami forming 
part of the Alban range. Octavius M<amiiius, ruler 
of Tiisculum, married a daughter of Tarquinius 
Superbus, and played a conspicuous part in the last 
of the great struggles made by the banished tyrant 
to regain his kingdom. But the Latins Avere so 
thoroughly beaten at Lake Begillus (496 n.c.) that 
they Avere fain to enter into an alliance Avitli the 
victor, and ever after, except in the Great Latin 
War (340-338 B.C.), reinaineil steady in their 
fidelity to Rome. As early as 378 B.c. the inhabit- 
ants of Tusculum received the Roman franchise. 
Towards the close of the Republic Tusculum be- 
came a favburite country residence of the Avealthy 
Romans ; Lucullus, Cato, Brutus, Horteiisius, 
Crassus, Ca 38 ar, ana Cicero had villas here ; and 
hero the great orator composed his Tuscnlame JDiS’ 
mitationes. In 1191 Tusculum Avas stormed by the 
Romans and ruined for ever ; lower <loAvn arose the 
town of Frascati (q.v.). The amphitheatre, theatre, 
and city walls of ancient Tusculum remain. 

Tusculuni, a small town in the N.E. of Ten- 
nessed, U.S., Avith a small school notorious for 
granting various kinds of university degrees freely. 

Tusk, See Torsk. 

Tuskar Rock, 7 miles NE. of Carnsore Point, 
on the coast of Wexford, has a lighthouse 110 feet 
liighj with a light visible for 15 miles. 

Tussae Grass (Dactylis catspitosa ; syns. Fes- , 
(uca ccdsjpitosa^ F, untareticar F, jlahdlata)^ a large 


grasa of the safhe genus with Qmm 

of Britain, a nature of the ralklati^T Istiktdk,; .itr- 
markable for forming, great tbitsK ^.6^ 

feet in height, 
the long taper- 
ing leaves hang- 


in^o verm grace- 
fill curves, from 

5 to 8 feet long, i ^ 

ami an inch p ' 

broml at the \ f 

ba.'iO. It is, how- f\ L 

ever, sufiicicntly "N ' 4 - 

ilelicatc to be 
very good food 
for hoises and 
cattle ; and it 
has lieen tried 
Avith success in 
the .Hebrides, 

(bkiicy Islands, 
and oilier loculi- 
ties ill which ^ 
th(M*e is a i>eaty 
j .soil exposed to 
wimU loaded 
willi sea spray. 

The inner p.art 
of the .stem a 
little above tlie 
root is soft, crisj*. Tics.^ac Gra.'-s ( Dactylis mspUoBa). 
fiavoured like a 

hazel-nut, and often eaten by tlie inhabitnnts of 
the Falklaml Islands. The young shoots are boiled 
and oaten as asparagus. 

Tlli^samL Madaaie, the foundres.«4 of the well- 
known exhibition of wax- work in lioudon, AViis boni 
(Marie Grosholu) at Berne in 1700, and learned 
the art of modelling in Avax in Paris. For a time 
.she was engaged in giving les.sons in modelling to 
Elizabeth, sister of Louis XVl., and in this way 
became acquainted AN'ith the leading per.sonages at 
court. Imprisoned for throe monllis during the 
liev'olution, in 1802 she estahli.slicd lierself in 
London, Avhere she died lOtli April 1850. Tin; 
collection of ujiwards of 300 portrait figure.s ( that 
of Voltaire ami olheix still on view modelled by 
Madame Tiissaud Jieiself from life), with the 
‘Chamber of Horrors,’ devoted to figures of mur- 
ilercr.s, instruments of torture, the guillotine of 
the Revolution, <Svc., is one of the sights of London. 
See the Life by lluyley (1878). 

Tnsscr^ Thomas, in Fuller’s phra.se, ‘succes- 
sively a musician, sclioolinaster, serving-man, hiis- 
bamlman, grazier, poet, more skilful m all than 
thriving in any vocation,’ Avas born at Rivenhall in 
Essex about 1527. After serving a.s a chorister in 
the chapel of Wallingford Castle, and at St Paul’s, 
he Avent to Eton, Avhere he AV’as Avhipped by UdalJ, 
Avas elected in 1543 to a scholai-ship at King’s 
College, Cambridge, but soon afteiAvards removed 
to Trinity Hall, Avhere he tells us that he dwelt 
trimly and passed liLs time joyfully with a number 
of learned men. After a residence at court as a 
retainer of Lord Paget, he married and settled as a 
farmer at CattiAvade, near East Bergholt, in Sufiblk, 
where he compiled his famous work, A Hundreth 
Good Potnies of Husbandrie (1557). Quarrelling 
Avith his landlord, Tusser left his fann, and be- 
came a lay clerk in Noiwich Cathedral, Avhich post 
he again gave up for a farmer’s life. He died 
in London about April 1580, and was buried in the 
church of St Mildred in the Poultry, Tottel pub- 
lished in 1573 on edition of liis book enlarged into 
Five Hiiiidreth Pointes of Good Husbandries witli a 
curious metrical autobiography. Warton says well 
that this old English Ceorgic has much more of 
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the simplicity of Hesiod than of l!lie el^anee of 
Virgil, still it reflects in a pleasing manner the 
simpler virtues of the good old times. 

Editions arc by Dr W. Mayor (1812), Mr Arber (1873), 
and the English Dialect Society (1879), 

Tussila'gOf a genus of nlants of the natural 
order Compositiv, sub>order Corym biferie. T. far- 
ffirn^ some times called Colt*a-foot, is the only i 
British species. It has single-Eower^ scaly scapes, 

appeann^ be- 

' ' coughs. They 

Colt*s-foot (Tussi7apo/ar/ara). are clothed on 

the under side 

with cottony down, formerly used as tinder. The 
feathery pappus- hair which succeeds the flowers is 
eagerly sought by goldfinches to line their nests. 
Nearly allied to this genus is Petasites, of which 
one species, the Butter Bur ( P, vulgaris , formerly 
T, petasites), is a native of Britain. The leaves 
resemble those of 2\ farfara, but are much larger ; 
the flowers also appear before the leaves, but in 
a dense thyrsus, and are of a pale flesh colour. 
The flowers of both are much sought after by 
bees, as are those of P, alba and P, ( both 

foi merly T , ) fragrans, 

t natives of the south 

of Europe, not uncom- 
mon in British flower- 

white moth afioiU; an 
inch long, the cater- 
pillars of which do 
great mischief in hop 
grounds, and are 
known as Hop-dogs, 
The caterpillar is deli- 
cate ureen in colour, 
with Drush-like tufts 
of yellow hairs on 
Tussock Moth and Caterpillar, several of the seg- 
ments. It feeds on 
leaves throughout the summer, becomes a hairy 
chrysalis about September, and emerges as a moth 
in the following spring. Miss Ormerod recommends 
a hard syringing if the caterpillars are present in 
large numbers. 

Tutbury^ in Staffordshire, on the river Dove, 

6 miles by rail NW. of Burton-on-Trent, with the 
ruins of the pre-Norman dastle where Mary Queen 
of Scots was twice imprisoned. Pop. 2306. 

TiittCOrin (TtUtukudu), a iK>rt at the south- 
east comer of India, 35 miles £. of Tinnevelly by 
rail, witii pearl-fisheries and Catholic missions. 
Pop. 26,000. 


Tussock Moth and Caterpillar. 


Tutors in the law of Scotland, meanf^a gtNu^* 
dian of the person as well as of the estate of a 
under fourteen, or a jgirl under twelve : that hi* ' 
while they are in a state under that of puberty* , 
See Guardian, Infant. 

Tattlingent a town of Wfirtemberg, on the 
Danube, 20 miles WSW. of Simaringen. It has 
manufactures of boots, knives, &c. Here on 24th 
I November 1643 an Austro-Bavarian force defeat^ 
the French. Pop. (1900) 13,470. 

I TT6r» capital of a Russian government at the 
confluence of the Volga and Tvertsa, 100 miles 
N W. of Moscow by rail. There are manufactures of 
cottons, hosieiy, and nails. Pop. <1897) 68,477. 
Twain, Mark. See Clemens, S. L. 

Tweed, tlie noblest of Scottish livers, rises far 
n« in Peeblesshire at Tweed's Well, 1500 feet 
above sea-level, and flows 97 miles north-east- 
ward, eastward, and a^ain nortli-eastward, through 
or along the boundaries of Peeblesshire, Selkim- 
sliire, Roxburghshire, Berwickshire, and North- 
umberland, till it falls into the German Ocean 
at Berwick-on-Tweed. It receives Gala Water, 
Ettrick Water (itself fed by Yarrow), the Leader, 
the Teviot, the Till, the Wliitadder, and a number 
of lesser tributaries ; is tidal for 10 miles, but almost 

? [nite unnavigable ; and traces the English border 
or only 184 miles, so that * North of the Tweed ’ 
is a none too accurate phrase. It is famous for 
its salmon-fislieiies, but more famous far for its 
meiiioiies : ‘which of the workPs streams,* asks 
George Borrow, ‘can Tweed envv, witli its beauty 
and renown?* For it flows by I^eidpath, Peebles, 
Traquair, Ashiesteel, Abbotsford, Melrose, the 
Eildons, Bemersyde, Dryburgh, Kelso, Coldstream, 
and Norliam Castle; nor are these a tithe of 
Tweedside’s historic scenes. Merlin, Thomas of 
Ercikloune, and Michael Scott— the Tw'eed has 
dim legemls of tliese ; and its ripple was the last 
sound heard hy a fourth and a mightier wizard 
than them all, Sir Walter. 

See Bokdkrs; Sir Thomas Dick LaudePs Scottish 
itivers (now cd. 1890) ; and Veitch’s River Tweed (1884). 

Tweed, ‘ Boss.* See Tammany Society. 
Tweedinoiith* See Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Tweeds. See Wool. 

Twelfth-day, the twelfth day after Christmas, 
the feast of the Epiphany (q.v.), w^as Once a time 
of great popular festivities, originally designed to 
honour the Three Kings (see Magi). One of the 
chief features was the choosing of a king of the 
feast by means of a bean hidden in the Twelfth 
Cake, When on the eve of the feast this cake was 
cut up and distributed, the person in whose portion 
the bean was found was king— hence called Bean- 
king. This clioosing of a king by means of a bean 
was in use at some other festivals also. 

Twelve Patriarchs, Testaments of the, 
a work of the 2d century after Christ, in whicl), on 
the model of Jacob’s blessing of the tribes in Genesis 
xlix., discourses and prophecies of Christ are put 
into the mouths of the fathers of Israel. There are 
monographs on it by Vorstmann (1867), Sinker 
(1879), and Schnapp (1884). 

Twelve Tables (Lat. Lex Duodecim Tahu- 
larum)^ the name given to the earliest code of 
Roman law, civil, criminal, and religions, made by 
the decemvirs in 451-449 B.C. (A.XJ.a 302-304). 
These, originally comprised in ten tables, to which 
next year two others were added, were supposed to 
form the basis of all Roman law. and in Cicero’s 
time were still committed to heart by boys at school. 
But thev were very far from being a complete sys- 
tem. The occasion for them arose in the constant 
complaints made by plebeians of oppression by patri- 
cians ; and the principal aim of the twelve tables 


m* ri(g^< fix «iKt 

^plpMsdOon undw ie^ forim. Some pf titeW 'erere 
beiefi on Qve^ momb ; most of them were : 

jtotti eatfiet Romim Ic^lation, But lam «l>out 
wUeh there waa no dispute were not inelnded ; < 
thus they did not deal with the family, the snecwi* 
iion, or ordinary legal procedure, and contained 
little of customaiy Taw. Many older laws were 
left intact by them, and reap[K3ar in Justinian ’e 
oode. To the original tables commentaries wei*o 
from time to time added* It is piobable that the 
original bronze tablets on whicn the laws weie 
written perished in the sack of Home by the Gauls 
in 390 B.O. ; copies of them stood in the fornin in 
the 2d century a d. Of the text we possess only 
fiagments edited by Scholl ( 1866 ), Vui^ft ( 1 884 ), ami 
Godefioy ; see also Wordswoi tli's Ftaqnienfh ( 1874), 
Oitolan^s History of Roman Law (tians 1S71 ), and 
Mmrhead’s Htstotical Tnf tod tut ion (1886) 

Twickenham* a town of Mi(1(lle«»ex, on the 
noith bank of the Thames, 1I\ mile^ SW of 
London. It is a place of many xillas, lias boen 
the lesidcnce of m.inv notabilities Gathume of 
Aiagoii, Lord Bacon, Loid Glaieiidon, Bope (who 
IS bulled in tiie eliuieh), Horace VN alpob* (htraw 
beiiv Hill still ifonains, a]thou;»li a i>ood deil 
alteied), Kitt} Gh\e, sexeial of I lie Oili insfamilv 
J M W Till nei, Loid Ten instill, INip (Ihol) 

62r>4, (1901)20,901 See \\ S Coblxtts IL mo 
/ tats of 1 wichtnham ( 1S72) 

Twili$l^llf« If the eaith bad no atmospheie 
we should be iinohid in lotil tl«n Uiie-'S fnmi the 
instant of siuiHCt till the inst mt ot ‘^iiinise Tlie i 
tiausition hom dav to in} 4 lit, and fioni iiij^bt to 
day, occupies an inteixal winch vanes with the 
latitude and the detlmation of tlie sim, md this 
inteiinediate stage is called twilight \s long as 
the sun IS not nioie than 18® below the hon/on its 
light is icHected I)> the an and the clouds and 
vapout suspended in it in sutlieicnt <|uantitv to 
lender even distant ob]eets visible Tlie ijnestioii 
of the dniation of twilight is, tlieietoie, simph 
leduced to tins How long attei sunset, oi 1 m foie 
surnise, does the sun leaili a position IS® lielovv 
the hoii/on of a given plate’ And this can be 
.insweied easily by calculation m sphciical tugoiio 
nietiy. Thus, if Z be the /cnilh, P tlie pule ot the 


mn will mt aii4 bus 

or, rather, twilight will occupy ^ 

from euuaet to aunrise. Thut caundt 

latitudes, but does occur daring certAm 

the year in noHlieiu and southern countries ^ 

FN is 90® - sun’s declination, 

PC is latitude p 18 , 

and orr condition la, tlieiefoie, that 90® - sun’s 
<le<dinai;ion, winle gieatei than the latitude, does 
not exceed it by moie than 18 Or, in a simplei 
foim, the latitude, togetliei with the sun’s decimal 
(ion, must He between 90 and 72®. Now the sun*^ 
greatest deehriation is about 23 30 , and tlieiefore 
m lat 48 IM) (72® - 23 30') tlieio will Ih» one night 
ill the voar (at the suiiimct soUtue) consisting 
wlio]i\ of twilight, foi liighei latitudes, iiioie; 
and foi low ei not one 

Twill, a woven fabne, in which the warp is 
» usmI one lincatl, and dopiessed two oi nioie 
thic.ids foi tilt pass.ige of the welt this gives 
twill a ciiiioiis appraiance of diagonal )in(‘S 

Twilling* Thomv-., iianslaloi of Aiislotle’s 
Potfus w is luun flu* bon of a luo'^pdous tea- 
mfiihaiit in 1734 Imt, pi( feiiing stinl> to business, 
intcHd ^idncv Sussex ( ollegc, (‘anibridge, and 
‘1 ulimieil 1» \ m 17h() He look oiders, and 

beiame in l7hS itiloi of lute Noth v m Essex, 

in 1779 i Iso of SI M n \ s ( oUlustri A pious and 
stbolaih man of widt nading ami good ciitical * 
powtis, he distliaigrd hi‘> deiu il duties with zeal 
ous hom>l\, hnding liis sohue m music, letter- 
wiiting, and tiavclling ovei England, and died, 
afti r a well spent life, bill August 1804 His tians- 
lation of the/%f/csot Viistotle a soiiml piece of 
scliohishi]! appdiitd in 1789 His gi eat nephew 
jmblislu d in I8Si a scdeotion fioni his eoiiespond 
ence undei the title Ik( icutions and Studies of a 
1 < ount) If (Inqinnan of flu isih C enfut y Its success 
induced a fuillui book, (lie niucli le^'S interesting 
Sin (ton's font Pa/ifts oj tin Itnntny Family 
(1887), the thuf contiibutoi in whnli is not the 
cleigMiian, but his Inothei, Bichaid rwining, head 
of the tea Imsmess 
Twinkling:. See Sc [xtit l m ion 
Twiss* SiK Tk v\i Rs, juiist, was l>oin in West- 
imristei, 19th Maich 1S()9, and was educated at 
I niveisit) College, Oxfoid Successively fellow 
and tutoi ot Ins college, a public examiner at 
Ovtoid, piofessoi of Politic il Economy at Oxford 
(1842 47), and of international Law in King’s 
College, London ( 1 ), he became in 1^5 

I nofessoi of Civil Law at Oxfoid In 1858 he 
lecame (’hancelloi of the Diocese of London, in 
1^2 Adv ooate general of the Admiialty, Queen’s 
Advocate geneial in 1867, being knighted that 
same ^eai He served also on vaiious lo^al com- 
missions. He lesigned all his offices in 1872, but 
theieaftei in 1884 diew up for the Belgian King 
Leopold II. a constitution for the Congo Fiee 
State, and in 1885 acted as legal ailviser to tlie 
West Afiican Con fei ence at Beilin. ^ He died 
on the 14th Januaiy 1897. Ills wiitiiigs lank 
adinitteil]> among the most authoiitativc on ques- 
tions of public and intei national law. Among 
the most impoitant aie Ficii? of the Progtess of 
Pohttcal Economy since the 16th Century (1847), 
Lectures on International Law ( 1856), The Law of 
Nations (1861), I^aw of Nations tn Times of War 
(1863), 3fonu7nenta Jurtdica The Black Book of 
the Admiralty (4 vols. 1871-76), an edition for the 
Rolls series of the De Legibus et Consuetudinibus 
Anglias of Henry de Bracton (6 vols. 1878-83), and 
Belligerent Right on the High Seas ( 1884). 



heavens, ASB the horizon, and MSTN the (small) 
cii cle which the sun dcsci ibes about the pole ; 
theie is twilight while the sun moves fiom T to 

S, ZT being an aic of 108®. In the spheiical ti iangle 
ZPT, we know the thiee sides, for ZP is the colati 
tilde of the place, PT the sun’s polar distance, and 
ZT is 108®. Hence we can calculate the angle 
ZPT, which is the sun’s hour angle; and from this 
we find at once how long befoie or after noon the 
sun passes the point T. If ZT' be also 108®, we 
see that it is nigiit while the sun moves fiom T' to 

T, day while it moves fiom S (thiough M, its 
meridian position ) to S', morning twilight from T 
to S, and evening twilight fiom S' to T'. Make 
ZO 108®, then, if PN be less than PC, but greater 
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Tyburn. See London, p. 705, and Execution. 

Tye« Christopher, English musician, w$a born 
at Westminster about 16W, was educated in the 
King’s Chapel, and was musical instructor to 
Edward VI. He received his Mus.Doc. from Cam- 
bridge in 1546, from Oxford in 1648. Under 
Elizabeth he was organist to the Chapel Royal, 
and produced various tine services and anthems. 

Tyldesley^ a town of Lancashire, 10 miles NW. 
of Slanchester, with cotton-mills find collieries. 
Pop. with Shakerley ( 1881 ) 9953 ; ( 1901 ) 14,843. 

Tyler* John, tenth president of the United 
States, was born in Charles City county, Virginia, 
March 29, 1790, graduated at William and Mary 
College in 1807, and two years later was admitted 
to the bar. He sat in the state legislature from 
1811 till 1816, when he was chosen to till a vacancy 
in congress. He was returned in 1817, and 
again in 1819, and distinguished himself as a strict 
constructionist, opposed protection, and, on the 
Missouri question, denied the right of congress to 
limit the extension of slavery, or to control it at 
all in the territories. In 18&-26 he was elected 
governor of Virginia, and in December 1826 a 
United States senator — partly by the votes of 
Clay’s supporters ; but in the senate ho pursued an 
independent course, and, while in 1832 he supported 
Jackson rather tlian Clay for the presidency, in 
February 1833 he,) was the only senator who 
recorded his vote against the ‘ force bill * granting 
extraordinary powers to the president in dealing 
^ with South Carolina (see Jackson). And yet 
Tyler disapprove<l of Nullification (q.v.) ; only he 
disapproved still more of arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional action on the part of the federal execu- 
tive. This motive accounts for his action also in 
the case of the United States Bank (see Jackson). 
He had denounced its existence from his fii-st 
entrance on a public career;, but he resented the 
despotic methods by which Jackson overthrew it, 
and he supported Clay’s motion to censure the 
president, and, declining to obey instructions to 
vote for expunging this motion from the minutes, 
in 1836 resigne<l his seat. In 1840 he was elected 
vice-president of the United States, with General 
Harrison as president. President Harrison died 
April 4, 1841, a month after his inauguration, and 
by this event Tyler became president. In the first 
year of his administration he had to face a struggle 
with the Whig majority in congress and the senate, 
headed by Clay, who regarded the result of the 
election as a victory for tliem and for the project 
of a re-established national bank. Two bills were 
passed to this end, and both, in spite of the storm 
raised, ivere vetoed by the president. After the 
second veto, in September 1841, all his cabinet 
except Daniel Webster resigned ; and Webster j 
followed the rest in 1843, his place being taken 
in 1844 b^ John C. Calhoun. But victory lay with 
the president, whose firmness^ utterly and finally 
destroyed the project, and with it the notion of 
paternal government. In 1842 he vetoed two pro- 
tective bills providing for a distribution of the 
surplus revenues among the states. Besides the 
Ashburton (q.v.) treaty, the most important act 
of his administration was the annexation of Texas, 
in March 1845. At the close of his term of office 
he retired to Virginia and to private life until 1861, 
when he was president of a peace convention at 
Washington. Failing in his efforts at a com- 
promise, he gave his adhesion to the Confederate 
cause, and was a member "of the Confederate con- 
gress until his death, at Richmond, Janua^ 18, 
1862. See his son’s Letters and Times of the Tylers 
(2 vols. Richmond, 1884-86). 

Tylcp* Wat, leader of the peasant revolt of 
1381. According to the traditions story, an insult 


offered by a tax-gatherer to the daughter of Walter 
the Tyler (a tiler of roofs) at Dartford in Kent 
led to the outbreak. Wat brained the tax- 
gatherer; and under Wat and Jack Straw the 
populace rose throughout Kent and Essex, Their 
first act was to liberate John Ball, who lay in 
Maidstone prison for Wyclifite teaching and 
seditious utterances, and then they marched on 
London. The several causes of the rebellion, its 
brief course, and its swift and summary suppression, 
with the death of Wat at the hands of Lord Mayor 
Walworth, are treated at Richard II. 

Tylop, Edward Burnett, the ^lost philosophi- 
cal of our anthropologists, was bom at Camberwell, 
2d October 1832, and had his education at the 
Friends* school, Grove House, Tottenham. Meet- 
ing the ethnologist Mr Henry Christy in Cuba 
in 1856, he accompanied him on a scientific 
lourney through Mexico, one result of which was 
ms Anahuac^ or Mexico and the Mexicans (\SQ\ )» 
An F.R.S. (1871), an liL.D. of St Andrews 
(1873), and a D.C.L. of Oxford (1875), he 
appointed kce])er of the Oxford University Mu- 
seum (1883), Reader in Anthropology (1883), and 
Professor of Anthropology ( 1895). He was in 1888 
Gitibrd lecturer at Aberdeen, and became president 
of the Anthropological Society in 1891. His Ite- 
searches into the Early History of Mankind (1865) 
and Primitive Culture {2 vols. 1871; 3d ed. 1891) 
stand first among w orks of their class, in learning, 
arrangement, g»as]> of i)rinciples, and breadth of 
view. The foundation of his philosophy of man is 
involved in the new sense w hich h6 has given to 
the wmd Animism (q.v.). One of the best intro- 
ductory handbooks to a subject ever written is his 
Anthropolog y ( 1881 ). 

TyuipailllUl* See Ear. 

TyildalcN WiiiLiAM, memorable in the history 
of the English Bible, w'as born about 1484, and 
w^as a native of Gloucestershire, born most prob- 
ably at Melksham Court in the parish of Stinch- 
eombe, rather than at Hunt’s Court, North Nibley. 
He had his education first at Oxford — at Magdalen 
Hall, says unvarying tradition— and graduated 
B.A. in 1512. II is name occurs in Boase and 
Clark’s Beyister of the University of Oxford ( 1884- 
88) as william Hychyns— a name said to have 
been assumed hy liis great-grandfather, and by 
wdiich at any rate, together with Tyndale’s, ho is 
described in official documents. It is probable 
enough that at Oxford he may have been infiuenced 
by the discij)lcs of Colet, wdio himself lectured here 
till 1505, and it is still more probable that he w^as 
attracted to Cambridge by the fame of Erasmus, 
wdio lived there from about 1510 to 1514. He left 
Cambridge most probably aliout the close of 1521 
to become chaplain and tutor in the household of 
Sir John Walsh of Little Sodbury in Gloucester- 
shire. His sympathy with the new^ learning soon 
aroused suspicion, and in 1523 he went up to 
London, wiiere he ivas hospitably entertained in 
the house of Humphry Monmouth. He w^as alreacly 
a competent Greek scholar, and in his unsuccessful 
application toTunstall, Bishop of London, he carried 
with Tiim a translation of part of Isocrates as a 
recommendation. In the sprinf^ of 1524 he went 
to Hamburg, probably niaae his w^ay thence to 
Wittenberg, next in the autumn of 1625 to Cologne, 
and there, with the help of a Franciscan friar named 
William Roye, and another, began with Qaentel in 
1525 the printing of his English New Testament in 
an impression 3000 copies in quarto size. This 
had not proceeded beyond the gospels of Matthew 
and Mark when the omcious intrigues of Cocklacus 
forced Tyndale to flee to Worms, where, instead 
of completing QuenteTs unflnished work, Peter 
Schoeffer printed for him another impression of 
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$000 copies in a small octavo size, without prefaces 
to the hooks or annotations in the margin. The 
qnarto M'as completed soon after, most probably 
also by Schoeffer, with general introduction, pro- 
logues, inner marginal references, and outer mar- 
ginal glosses, these last largely taken from Luther’s 
version of 1522, the references especially being 
faithfully copied in many cases even to the errors. 
The translation itself owed much to Luther, much 
also to the 3d ed. (1522) of the Greek 1'estameiit of 
Erasmus with its Latin translation. Tunstall and 
Warham denounced the book, liundreds of co]>ie« 
were bought up and burned by their authority, but 
in both forms it made its way by the summer of 
1526 to the hearts of Englishmen, and the strong 
simplicity and Innuely vig<mr of its style estab- j 
lished a standard of biblical translation into En^- j 
lish, and bequeathed its phrases iinj)(M isliahle to all i 
posterity. Ily 1530 as many as six (Mliiions, of j 
which three were surrej)titiouHly j)rinl.f*d at Ant- j 
werp, had swiftly and silently been dispersed, yet, j 
says Westcott, so fierc,e arnl systoinalie w.^s the j 
persecution that of these six c<litions, nuinhering i 
perhaps 15,000 copies, tln‘n* remainh of tlie lirst : 
quarto fragment hut one eo]>y, and the-t imperfeet j 
(Grenville Lihrarv, Brit. Mus, ; pholo lithogr.qdied ■ 
by Mr Arbor, 1S71 ), of the first (x^tavo hut two, ! 
one incomplete (in St Paul’s Gallu*dral lahiavv), | 
the other wanting only tlie tilh‘-]*ng<^ (in Baptist | 
College, Bristol ; fae-simile by Mr I'rnneis Fry, • 
1862), and of the others hut two or three copies, | 
and these not satisfactorily i<lenlilied. j 

Meantime Tymiale cfintiniUMl to toil indefat i- j 
gahly at the labour of Ids life. In Id.'lO he puhliNlivd 
at Malborow (Marbur*^) liy Hans Fjift his version 
of the (reprinted by Bev. Dr J. 1. ^I<im- 
bert, 1885), wheue the marginal glo.ss(‘s, almost all 
original, contain many violent atta<‘ks on the pope 
and the hisliops, full of rich satire, irony, and even 
humour. It is scarcely ])ossihle, l)r Mombert, 
that Tyiidale could have found time to master 
Hebrew very thoroughly, and we timl that here, 
still more than in his New Testament, he leans 
heavily on Luther. Lat<*r, in 1531, appcare<l his 
version of Jo?iak, with a juologue (fac simile by 
Mr Fry, 1863). An unauthorised revision of 
Tyndale’.s New Te.slamont was made at Antwerp 
by George Joye in August 15.34, and in November 
of the same year Tyiulale himself issued there at 
the press of Marten Einperowr a revised version 
with short marginal notes and prologues, together 
with a translation of the ‘ Epistles taken out of the 
Old Testament which are reail in the church after 
the Use of Salisbury upon certain days of the year.’ 
These include a large number of portions from the 
Old Testament anil the Apocryplia. One copy of 
this work, probably that preserved in the British 
Museum, was struck off on vellum and beautifully 
illuminated for presentation to Queen Anne Boleyn, 
under whose favour apparently was printed in 1536 
^ T. Godfray a reprint of Tyndale s revised New 
Testament — the first volume of Holy Scripture 
printed in England. Once again before the end 
Tyndale revised his Testament (1535), this time 
without the marginal notes, but with the innova- 
tion of headings to the Gospels and Acts, hut not 
the Epistles. Another point of dillerence was 
a 'peculiarity of orthography (maester, faether^ 
moether^ stoene, moost, &c., 200 in all), long sus- 
pected erroneously to have been an attempt to 
supply provincial forms for English rustics, but 
more probably, as Mr Demaus, Bishop Westcott, 
and Mr Ellis believe, due to the copy being read 
to a Flemish compositor, who gave the Flemish 
equivalents of the English vowel-sounds. 

But now it wanted only the crown of martyrdom 
to consecrate the lifelong devotion of Tyndale to his 
task. Already the emissaries of Henry VIII. had 


often tried to get hold of him, or at least to dis- 
cover his hiding-place. He lia4 spent two quiet 
years of constant labour at Antwerp, part of the 
time in the house of Tiiomas Poyntz, when he 
was seized through the treachery of one Hemy 
Philips, 24th May 1535, ‘ not without the help and 
procurement of some bishops of this realm says 
Ilall. For sixteen motiihs he lay in the castle of 
Vilvorde, and it appears that Cromwell made some 
inclfeetual efforts to save liiin. A single letter in 
Latin, discovered by M. Galosloot in tlie archives 
of the Council of Biahant, is rc]>ioducoil in fac- 
•simile by Mr Tleinans, and gives a touching jneture 
of the noble martyr sitting through the long winter 
nights in the cold and darkness of his dungeon, 
.and asking above all things for a lamp and his 
Hebrew Bible, Grammar, and Diclionaiy. It is 
highly probable that liis prayer wa.s graiitcil, and 
that l>e|ore the end he had eomj)Ieted, according to 
nnvar\ ing tradition, the translntion of the Old 
'iVstament to the end <»f tlie Books of rinoniclcs. 
'riiis part of his woik wa,.s pi in ted by .lohii Itogei’s, 
along with Tyiidale’s T*cntateuch and New Testa- 
ment, in \^h.Mt is usually known as Matthews’ 
Bible.. 'Tyndale’s protracted trial was apjiarently 
not begun till ou Friday the 6th October of 

that year he. wuh .stianglcd, then hunted. 

Fo\e tells us that at the stake i\e crieil ‘Lord, oj>en 
the king of Ihigk'ind'.s eyesl’ Kiglil years before 
be had written, ‘ If they shall burn me, they .shall 
do none other tiling than that I look for. . . . 
There is none* other way into the kiugilom of life 
than througli jicrsecution ami HuHering of }>ain, 
ami of Muy death, after the ensaiuple of (.’hrist.’ 

Tyndnhi’s chief original woi ks were J Parable of the 
. Wickoi Ma'iOition (1527); Ohcdnocr vf n Christian Man, 

; his most ckaborufco book (1528) ; and J*ract ice of Prelates 
j n5.30), a tmngent piece of controversial pcdeinic, c.^IIod 
, forth by .'''ir 'J'lioin.as More’s Diafofptc (}.52h), which he 
met formally witl) his plain and ]*ointed Ansu'cr (1.531). 
More followed m xt year vvitli the first part of his long 
and intonqxnate Confutation, a work unworthy of its 
author’s reputation. Tyndalc’s TForAs were published, 
togfther with those of his dear friend Frith, and Barnes, 
ill folio by John i);iyo in 1573. His ThetrinaC Treatises 
(tad Introdnetions to Piffereat Portions of the Hobj 
Scripture were published l>y tlie Parker Society in 1848; 
liis Expositions and JVotfson the Hof p Seri ptnres, together 
irith the Praetiee of Pretafes, in J813, and the Ansircr 
to Moj’cs IHah^gue in 1850. It was fiutnnato for our 
literature that the task of translating the Bible fell to a 
writer with such a splendid sense of Fnglish as 'SVilliam 
Tyndale. He gave to his work an independent and 
ineffaceable stamp of originality, and, if later revisers 
of greater learning have ainendeil his renderings, tho 
characteristic language of the Eiiglisli Bible remains his 
own. See tlie admirable biograpliy by the Kev. B, 
Demaus, revised ed. by Richard Lovett (bSSG); also 
Wcstcott’s General Vine of the Historg of the English 
Bible (2d ed. 3872), and Francis Fry’s Bibliographical 
Description of forty editions of Tyndale’s version in 
English (1878). 

Tyildnlly John, jdiysicist, was horn 21sfc August 
1820 at Leighiin-Bridge, County Carlow, was em- 
ployeil for a time on tlie ordnance survey, and for 
three years Avas a railway engineer at Manchester. 

In 1847 he became teacher of iDhysics at (iueemvood 
College, Hampshire, where lie began original re- 
searches. In 1848 he and his colleague, Dr Frank- 
land, went to Germany and studied at Marburg 
(under Bunsen); and there, at Berlin, and else- 
where he made investigations into diamagnetism 
and the magneto-optic properties of crystals. 
Already an F.R.S., lie was in 1853 made professor 
to the Royal Institution, of wdiich in 1867 he be- 
came superintendent. In 1856 Professor Huxley 
and he made a visit to the Alps, which resulted in 
a joint work on the sti-ucture and motion of 
glaciei's. Tyndall was the first who ever climbed 
the Weisshom. In 1859 he began liis important 
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researches on radiation ; a later subject was the 
acoustic pro^H^rties of the atmosphere. In 1874 
he was president of the British Association at 
Belfast, and by the materialist tone of his 
presidential address raised keen and long-lasting 
controversies. He was for some years scientific 
adviser to the Board of Trade and to the light- 
house authorities, but in 1883 retired from most of 
liis appointments* and established himself in the 
country (in Sussex). He was especially famous as 
a brilliant lecturer and as a popular exponent of 
modern pliysical science. The proceeds of a suc- 
cessful lecturing tour in the United States (1872) 
he devoted to founding scholarships for original re- 
search at Harvard and Columbia colleges. Among 
his honours were the LL.D. of Edinburgh and 
Cambridge, and the D.C.L. of Oxford. He died 
(from an overdose of chloral) 4th December 1893. 

His works compriso The Olaciet'n of the Alps (1860); 
Mountaineer intj ( 1861 ) ; Heat as a Mode of Motion 
{ 1863 ) ; On Jtadiation ( Ilcde Lecture, 1865 ) ; a volume 
on Light, one on Sound, one on Electricity, one on 
Faraday, and one on the forms of water in clouds, rivers, 
ice, &c. ; also Hours of Exercise in the Alps (1873); 
Fragments of Science (5th ed. 1876); Essays on the 
* Floating Matter of the Air (1881) ; and New Fragments 
(1892). . 

Tyne* a northern English river, formed by the 
confluence of the North Tyne and the South 
Tyne, a mile NW. of Hexham. It flows east for 
30 miles, and entA*s the sea between Tynemouth 
and South Shields. Some of the head-streams of 
the North Tyne rise in Scotland, about 11 miles 
SE. of H<awick. It flows south across Keelder 
Moor, and south-east to Hexham, with a total 
length of 32 miles, and receives on the left the 
Reed Water near Bellingham. The South Tyne 
rises on the slopes of Cross Fell, flows 19 miles 
north to Haltwhistle, then 14 miles east to Hex- 
ham, receiving the Allen on the right. The 
scenery of the two head -streams is beautiful be- 
yond most, and few districts of England, moreover, 
are richer in romantic and historical associations. 
The Tyne itself flows through the richest coal- 
mining region of Britain, ancl on its banks stand 
Corbndge, Ovingham, Newburn, Uyton, Blaydon, 
Newcastle and (lateshead, Walker, Jarrow, North 
and South Shields. Its chief affluents are the Der- 
went and the Team on the right. Navigable from 
Blaydon, about 8 miles above Newcastle, from that 
city to the sea it is one continuous harbour. The 
salmon -fishenes have decayed, but the shipbuilding 
maintains its importance. The multifarious manu- 
factures carried on on Tyneside (which sadly defile 
the lower coui*se of the stream ) may be realised by 
referring to the article Newcastle, where also the 
sea-borne trade and the deepening of the river are 
referred to. For statistical and some other pur- 
poses, Newcastle and North and South Shields are 
grouped together as the ‘ Tyne ports.’ The Tyne is 
also famous among English rivers for its boat- 
racing (see Rowing). See Guthrie’s River Tyne 
(1880), Palmer’s Tyne and its Tributaries (1881), 
and Cassell’s Rivers of England, 

Tynemouth, the chief watering-place of North- 
umberland, 9 miles E. of Newcastle, occupies the 
angle formed by the line of the coast and the 
Tyne. The municipal and parliamentary borough 
coniprises the townships of Tynemouth, North 
Shields (q.v.), Chirton, Cullercoats, and Preston. 
From an early period Tynemouth was a place of 
importance. Edwin, King of Northumbria, is said 
to have founded here, about 627, a church of wood, 
wherein his daughter Rosella took the veil. King 
Oswald rebuilt it of stone about 640, and probably 
established the monastery, which in the succeeding 
centuries sufTered much from the hands of the 
Danes. It was refounded in 1090 by Mowbray, 


Earl of Northumberland. The monastic buildings 
were dismantled at the dissolution in 1639. The 
remains of the priory are chiefly those of the 
church, which was built about 1100 and enlarged 
about 1220. The chancel, whose eastern and 
southern walls are still standing, is one of the 
most exquisitely light and gracelul specimens of 
Early English architecture in the country. The 
Lady Chapel, a chantry of the Percies, was founded 
towards the close of the 14th century. Tynemouth 
castle was built about 1296. All that remains of 
it now is the great gateway of 14th-century date. 

Tynemouth is a clean, healthy town, with several 
good streets and terraces. A wide road extends to 
Cullercoats called the Grand Parade. The sands 
are nearly a mile long, and the Permian eliffs 
are very picturesque. The aquarium, built 1877- 
j 78, is now used for promenade concerts. The pier, 
over half a mile in length, was built in 1864- 
92. On the clifT above it is the lighthouse, 62 
feet high. A monument to Lord Collingwood, by 
Lough, was erected in 1845 on Galley Hill. The 
Tynemouth Life Brigade, formed on the 5th 
December 1869, was the first volunteer life brigade 
in the kingdom. The borough sends one member 
to parliament. Pop. of township (1881) 22,548; 
(1891) 28,307; of borough (1901) 51,514. See 
W. S. Gibson’s Monastery of Tynemouth (2 vols. 
1846). 

Type* in Chemistry, a chemical compound 
which represents the composition and structure 
of many more complex compounds ; especially 
Gerhard t’s four types — hydrocliloric acid (HCl), 
water (HsO), ammonia (NH.), and marsh-gas 
(CHJ. 

. Vype, in Theology, specially the foreshadowing 
in the Old Testament of something realised in the 
New (the antitype). Thus in the New Testament 
the brazen serpent is a type of Christ (John, iii. 
14), and so is the paschal lamb (1 Cor. v. 7). The 
seeking and finding of types was carried to an 
arbitrary extreme in the allegorical interpretation 
(see Exegesis, Origen). See Fairbairn, Typology 
of Scripture (1845-47 ; 6th ed. New York, 1880). 

Types (Or. typosy ‘an impression ’ or ‘stamp’) 
are pieces of metal, wood, or other material, on one 
end of which is cast or engraved a chavacter, sign, 
&c. Provided tliat black ink and white paper are ’ 
used, the character printed by the type will be in 
black, in which case it will be raised or in relief, or 
in white, when it will be inciseil or in intaglio, when 
the surrounding parts will print. The latter kind 
of letters is only used for decorative purposes. 
The word ‘ type * is held to include many charac- 
ters which are not letters, such as punctuational 
signs, astronomical signs, ornaments, pieces of 
lK)rdei*8, musical characters. A necessary comple- 
ment to types are the spaces which divide words 
and fill up openings in composed ‘forms.’ 

A fount (see Printing) of Roman and Italic 
comprises no less than 227 different charact^i'S or 
‘ sorts,’ as they are called. The Roman capitals, 
including diphthong, number 28 ; small capitals, 
28 ; lower case and ligatures, 34 ; ordinary accents, 
21 ;* points and references, 16 ; figures ana £ mark, . 
11 ; Italic capitals and diphthongs, 28 ; lower case 
and ligatures, 34 ; ordinary accents, 21 ; points, 6. 
Ligatures are types cast together, as n, fl, ffl.^ 
Otlier kinds of types are logotypes, or word-types — 
the letters of a word, an affix or prefix, in frequent 
use, such as the, and, ing, com, which are some- 
times cast in one piece in order that they may be 

E icked up by one motion from the cases, instecid of 
eing liftecl separately. The economy of using 
logotypes has never been satisfactorily demon- 
strated. Certain type-composing machines cast 
whole lines of letters forming a bar, but these are 
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not classed as types. Types are short letters 
(a, e, o), ascenders (which go a1x)ve the line of the 
shorts, as b, d, h), or descenders (g, p, y). The 
sises of types are designated by different names in 
respect of their ‘body — i.e. the depth of the ‘face* 
which conies in Contact witli tlie ink plus the 
‘bevel* and ‘beard’ — or nearly the whole sonare 
at the end of the ‘ shank ’ on which the ‘ ho<ty * is 
formed (see fig. 1 in Printing) ; for there may he 
several sizes of face on one size of ))ody. Below is 
a list of the number of lines to the fcwit of the 
respective bodies as made in metal types, large 
wooden types being otherwise described ; 


Canon 

Two-line Double Pica. . 
Two-line Great Primer. 

Two-Uno KngHsh 

Two-line Pica 

Double Pica 

Paragon 

Great Primer 

English 

Pica 

Small Pica 

Ix)ng Primer 


.181 

Rou^yooi.^ 

102 

.20] 

lirevitT. ...... 

Ill 


Million 

122 

.32 

Emerald 

... .128 

.35 

Nonpareil 

144 

4U 

Ruby Non |iai'cd. ... 

U'r^ 

.44 

Kilby 

. . . . 10*; 

.511 

IV.'irl 

179 

.04 

Diamond 

2<n 

.72 

(.M.'in 


8.3 

Kriiliaiit 

. 23-1 

81> 

Semi-nijiip:u(‘il 

288 


The figures are not absolutely a<u iirat(‘ ; «*i type 
of the same name may be at one foundry ca>t 
slightly larger than at another ; but the discrep- 
ancy IS very minute. Many ]mges of type are 
‘ leaded,’ have spaces or leatl.s between the lines, 
and to such this table will not apply, iml<\ss the 
width of the load is known. 'J’lie present page is 
* solid,* not ‘ leaded,’ ami the body of the ty]>e can 
be readily identified. Tii America types are de- 
signated according to the iiiunher of ‘points’ of 
which the body consists. The point is A of a 
Pica; Nonpareil would accordingly he called six 
points. On the continent of Europe the point is 
of a Cicero, a body hetween Pica and English. 
The following .specimen lines show the usual bodies 
used in the text of hooks ami newsj^apers ; ( 1 ) being 
set in English, (2) in Pica, {*^) in Small Pica, (4) 
in Long Primer, (5) in Bourgeois, (0) in Brevier, 
(7) in Minion, (8) in Nonpareil, and (9) in I’earl. 


(1) Chambers’s Encyc]oi)8edia.| 

(2) Chambers’s EncyclopiBclia. | 

(3) Chambers s Encycloptedia. 

(4) Chambers’s Encycloihnpdia. 

(6) Chambers’s Encyclopiedia. 

(6) Chambers’s Encycloi>a‘dia. 

(7) Chambers’s Encyolopsedia. 

(8) Chambers’s Encyclopiudia. 

(9) Ghambeni'a EncycIoiKcUiA. 


Types vary greatly in width; indeed in a com- 
plete fount, including spaces, &c., there are no 
less than 190 different widths or thicknesses he- 
tween f, i, j, 1 and m and w. These widths are 
arWtrary, and in some coses are the result of 
accident. To meet the requirements of ne>vsnaper 
printing several letters have been made hroaaer of 
recent years, as may he seen from the Times, in 
which some ordinarily thin letters have a larger 
proportion 6f space at the side than the others. 

Type-metal is composed of tin, antimony, copper, 
and lead ; for average purposes the proportion may 
be given as lead, 100 lb. ; antimony, 35 lb. ; tiii, 
16 Id. ; copper, 4 lb. But type-founders have 
certain secrets jealously guarded. The antimony 
gives hardness (and brittleness) ; and as it expands 
on solidifying in the mould, ensures sharp faces. 
Tin gives toimhnesB and makes the metal flow 
more easily. Copper slightly hardens and toughens. 
Old type, stereotype, «c. are sometimes utilised, 
but are rather adulterants. The faces of types are 


sometimes electroplated with copj>er, nickel, &c. 
For resisting great tear and wear brass types are 
made to a limited extent, both for letterpress 
printing (labels, advertisements, &c.) and for 
bookbinders’ * blocking * w^ork. Large wooden 
fyp^Sj which are clieaper, lighter, and not so 
easily fractured by a fall, are cut or engiaved 
either by hand or by a machine which combines 
tlic principles of a Kautagraidi (q.v.) and an en- 
graver’s ‘routing’ machine. 

Various siihstitutes for type nielal have been 
j>ro|>oscd, mainly by non-i>racti»‘ai inventors — 
l^otter’s clay, motihfed wood, paper piiljs saw- 
dust, glass. Vulcanised ruhher has been largely 
u.setl (since ISfiS) for making the upper face of 
single letters and of siniill oasts to he n.sed as 
stamp.s. Tlie letters of Ty])e-W'riters (q.v.) arc 
generally of india ruhher. And for large letter.s an 
e.la.stie surface lias been iisetl which has glue for its 
cliief ingredient. 

In type-founding there are five principal pro- 
cesses— ( I ) cutting the punch, (2) sinking and 
iuljii.^ting the matrix, (3) compounding the type- 
nictal, (4) ca.'>ting the 1yj>e, (5) finishing and 
tlres.sing the t\ pe. A w el l-lemjM'rcd rUjoI piincl\ 
is engraved with Ihe ilesign of the character in 
relief. Tliis i^ next struck or punched into a 
piece of .^oft iiietnl— finely hurnished copper; a 
s(‘paiate ]iiecc* lieing requiri'd for each characUir, 
wliieh, wlieu finished an<] jnstilieil, lieconies the 
matrix. A che?q)ei kind of matrices is made 
from ordinary t \ p(‘ or spei^ially engraved type by 
a process of elcclrotyping. In fonmling the matrix 
is fitted to the mould, an iiigtuiions mechanism in 
two paits, each const riugi'd of several pieces of 
steel sennved togetlier ami fitting closely every- 
Nvlicre exc‘e|)t in the cuuitre, where an opening 
remains of suflicient extent to form tlie body of 
the tyj>o. i'lie haml-motild, as distinguished from 
the maeliino-mould, is further onelosoo in a wooden 
box to save the workman’s hand from injury. 
Attaelied to the mould is a spring to lioUl the 
matrix in position. A sjxmnful of molten metal 
is quickly jioured into the oj>eiiing of the mould, 
wdiich recmv(*s at the same time an iipw'ard jerk 
or throw, the matrix rmnoved, the mould opened, 
and the newly-cast type pulled out. 

In 1838 David Bruce of New^ York invented the 
type casting machine which has revolutionised the 
art of type-founding. By the liand -casting process 
from 2(X)0 to 3000 ordinary body type.s was con- 
sidered a good day’s work ; bv the machine the 
miaiitity producHuris increased at least fourfold, 
the method of ca.sting is also much simplified and 
the labour of the caster rendered less arduous. In 
place of the many motions necessary in hand-cast- 
ing, the simple turnin" of a crank-handle produces 
a letter in a marvellously short space of time. 
The mould for the machine ha.s, however, under- 
gone little clnange beyond being adapted to a new 
position in the apparatus. Iii 1862 J. R. John^^n 
and J. S. Atkinson of London patenteil a machine 
in wdiich all operations subsequent to punch-cutting 
and matrix -justifying w’ere performed autornatio- 
ally ; and this was edterwaras improved by Mr P. 
M. Shanks. 

Styles of Types . — The earliest books were printed 
with types resembling tlie styles for book- writing 
then pomilar in the middle of the 15tli century. 
Pointed Black Letter (q.v.) was preferred for church 
service-books ; but for books for the laity a simpler 
form of black letter was preferred {lettre de somme, 
semi-Gothic, or better, pointed Gothic). Neither 
form was pojpular in Germany, and in 1486 Rewich 
took the departure which led to the German 
character in which most German printing is still 
done. The first printers of Italy, themselves 
Germans, Sweiiiheym and Pannartz (1465-78), 
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began works wifch new types of the Roman form, 
but with many features of the black letter. In 
1467 a rival (leinian printer, Hahn, began printing 
in another Roman letter, which also showed a 
prefeience for the Gothic form. The first really 
good form of Roman, adopted every whei’e to the 
suppression of all others, was made by Jenson 
of Venice, and shown in his Eusebius of 1470. 
Accepted by the educated, it was, however, re- 
jected by the common people, who were just be- 
ginning to buy books ; ana Jenson had to print 
popular books in Gothic characters ; and the most 
beautiful contemporary books of Paris, the Nether- 
lands, and England were in pointed letters. The 
first book printed in England in Roman type was 
Henry VII I. ’s treatise which secured for liim the 
title of ‘Defender of the Faitii;* so printed by 
Pynson possibly in deference to Italian taste and in 
compliment to the pope. Aldus Manutius (see 
Aldine Editions) added a new style, the Italic, 
based on a written style then popular with copyists. 
The Italic, first sliown in the 1501 Virgil^ differed 
from motlern Italic in several respects, notably in 
the fact that the capitals are upright and stand 
apart from the text. Aldus’s Italic and others 
imitated from it was soon found to be less readable 
than Jenson’s Roman, and was relegated to the 
work of a ‘ <lisplay letter ’ — to distinguishing foreign 
or emphatic words in a sentence (even for this 
purpose its use is now diminishing). 

The Lyons founders, moved by the popularity of 
Italic, soon after produced the Cursiv-Francois or 
Civilite, an unreadable letter. The disuse ot black 
letter in France was largely due to the fantastic 
schemes of Tory of Paris, as illustrated in his book. 
Champ Fleiiri ( 1526 ). The patronage of Francis I. 
led to the beginning of the great printing house 
which, as ‘Royal,* ‘Imperial,* or ‘National,* has sur- 
vived till now, and in its school of typography most 
great French punch-cutters, including Garamon<l, 

‘ the father of type-founders,* were trained. In 1561 
Le Be*s foundry was most famous, and made the 
types for Plan tin’s Antwerp Polyglot ( 1573). The 
most notable Dutch foundera were Van Dijck, whose 
types, wrongly called Elzevirian, went out of 
fashion before 1770 ; and Fleischnian, a German in 
the employ of the Enschedes nt Haarlem, whose 
types on French models satisfied the type buyers 
of England and Holland for many years. 

The first book in the English language— 
Caxton’s Recuyell of the Histories of Troy — was 
printed in the Netherlands. The type resembles 
that attributed to Colard Mansion, a printer of 
Bruges. Whether Caxton made the types he after- 
wards used in England or had them brought over 
from the Netherlands is not ascertained; their 
style was distinctly Flemish. His immediate 
successors, De Worde, Pynson, and Faques, were 
of French birth, and ha<l French tastes, and their 
types resembled the black letters of the printers of 
the day of Paris and Rouen. Black letter main- 
tained its populanty in England and in the Nether- 
lands after it had fallen into disuse in France. 
There was no English foundry of note before the 
time of John Day (printed 1546 to 1584), and 
English printers had for the time to accept Dutch 
types with their mannerisms. English readers, in 
fact, showed a marked preference for black letter, 
which was used in some of the most popular books 
such as the first edition (1525) of TyndaH’s New 
Testament, Coverdale’s Bible (1535), Cranmer’s 
Great Bible (1540), and the authorised prayer- 
books. In the reign of the Roman Catholic Mary 
Roman was the proper text for books of devotion ; 
but under the reim of Protestant Queen Elizabeth 
prayer-books in black letter had the preference. 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments (1560) was in black 
letter. Soon after the printers evinced a partiality I 


for Roman for English classics : tlie writing of 
Shakespeare and Bacon appeared in Roman. Black 
letter was out of fashion at tlie close of the Iffth 
century. It is now only a display letter. 

The first English type-founder of note was 
Joseph Moxon, who founded from 1659 to 1683. 
His types could not be compared with those of his 
rivals in France and Holloind. The first English 
founder who was really able to compete with these 
foreign houses was William Caslon (1692-1766). 
His types were not novel in design, but their 
merit consisted in their technical excellence — 
their careful cutting and good founding. They 
were especially readable. The style retained its 
supremacy in Great Britain for more than half a 
century. Baskerville of Birmingham ( 1706-75 ) was 
another eminent founder. His first types followed 
the style of Caslon ; afterwards he developed a 
style of his own. His Roman was remarkably 
round, open, and clear, and is to many book-lovers 
the embodiment of all that is beautiful' in type. 
Before the 18th century had closed the styles of 
both Caslon and Baskerville had lost favour, and 
the publishers called for a character less angular 
anti more curved. Jackson, a pupil of Caslon, 
introduced a new style, shown in the magnificent 
Bible printed by Bensley for Macklin. Vincent 
Figgins, who commenced founding on his own 
account in 1792, cut founts in exact imitation of 
those of Jackson, and his types were very favour- 
ably regarded by the i)ul)lishers. When improve- 
ments were made in presses, paper, and ink, light- 
faced and delicate types were again in the ascend- 
ant for book-work. For ordinary work and for 
newg>apei*s such types w’ere, however, not effective, 
and Robert Thorne introduced the style known as 
boldfaced. 

Alexander Wilson, the first founder in Scotland, 
w’ho began in 1742, was undoubtedly ahea<l of his 
rivals in making types that w^ere at once useful 
and elegant. They w ere used by Andi'ew and Robert 
Foulis (q.v.) in books that for excellence of typo- 
graphy will favourably compare with those of the 
vaunted French printer Barbou or the even more 
celebrated Didot. Wilson’s sons maintained the re- 
putation of their father’s foundry, and ‘ Scotch type * 
w^as soon regar<lcd throughout the kingdom as the 
synonym of the highest merit. The new Scotch 
style wa.s everywhere imitated— even in France it 
was known as the style Ecossais. Before long pub- 
lishers be^ifan to regard the character as too ornate 
and feminine. A stronger and more austere face 
then obtained preference, and has maintained its 
supremacy to the present day. It has liad to con- 
tend wdth one most notable competitor. About 
1850 the London publisher Pickering induced the 
printer Wliittingham to procure a fount of types 
from the ancient and then altogether disused 
matrices of the first Caslon. These were brought 
out of the limbo in which they had remained for 
many yeai*s, and types w'ere cast from them by 
modern methods. These proved an extraordinary 
success. Thus was originated the revival of the 
‘ old style * faces in w'hich so many of our best books 
are aow printed. Other founders, such as Messrs 
Miller- & Richard of Edinburgh, who had no antique 
matrices, cut faces in imitation of those of Caslon, 
and by some these are regarded as better than the 
originals. The two styles — the ‘ modern * after 
that of Jackson and the ‘old’ style after that of 
Caslon, are those in which nearly all present-day 
books are printed in Great Britain. A good deal 
of type is, however, imported from France, and it 
displays the peculiarities of the French founders 
of the last century. The Dutch type of the 
Enschedes of Haarlem is very gracefni, but little 
used at the present day. Several very meritorious 
adaptations of the Caslon faces to modem fashion 
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have been produced in Anieriea, especially by the 
Mackellar foundry of New York. 

The chief qualities which constitute good tyjm 
are, according to Soutli ward’s Practical Printing ^ 
the quality <3 the metal from wliich it is mode ; 
its smoothness, sharpness of angle, and perfection 
of finish; sufficient depth of face ami the clean 
formation of the feet and groove ; aticurate range 
with all the other letters oi the same fount, both 
in height and width and depth of body ; strength 
of part supporting the ‘kern,’ if an^y, and the 
character or the design of llie face, including 
regularity of gauge, exactness in lining anti 
setting, evenness in ‘colour’ (equalising of tlu* 
thickness of the strokes), and due a]>portionTnent. 
of space to the ‘counter/ producing a hariuoiiious 
general effect in the iinpressitm. 

Lcgihdiiy of Type, — i^rulonged experiments matle 
in France about 188*2 by niea.ns of impiirie^ 
institutetl among jK'ople quite unacqnaintt'tl with 
the technics of type-founding ami in no woy con- 
nected with printing, slutwt'd tliat reading was 
done with less fatigue according as thti letters are 
(1) rounder, (2) more equal in thickness, the 
up-strokos are sliorter, (4) e*acli h^ter is nnlilce 
others, (5) the long l<‘l,lers are well proportioned to 
tlieir own l)od3^ These conditions, it was In-Id, 
are best fulfilled by the Elzevir, tin? Daskerville, 
and the Didot or ‘old style’ faces, 

Soo the works cilL-d ut Piuntino, many of which deal 
also with typo-foumliiig; Monet, Las M arh i tu h (t A itpart'iU 
Typotjraphiques (Paris, 1S71I); (^irruhiry 

an English ])eriodical established iiibsfo; b)r Jhe history 
of English tyf)e-foiinding, Talhot 15. Re<'d's Jiiafory of 
the Old Euyliah Letter Foundirs { 1887) ; aiid fora general 
survey of otlier founders, Theo. L. J »o Vinne’s JliAforic 
Printituf Types ( New York, 1S8(»), on which the history 
given above is based. See also i*U(')OFM (CuliRKCTfOX 
OF), AtPHABJiT, Black Lkttek, Book, Bibliography, 
AVkITIN(3. 

Typf-SCttinjSf MaHlilie.S. The fii^;t type- 
composing machine on the Keeords of t he English 
Patent Ollice a]q)ears to ])o lliat of Mr AV. Phurch, 
dated Alarch 1S2‘2. Some others, twenty years 
later In date, such as those (»f Young and Del- 
cambre, were for a long time before the public 
without being adopted by ])rinters, and it is only 
recently that the prejudice against composing 
machines is being overcome. \"ery largo sum.s 
have been spent by inventors on machines which 
have prov^ed failures, but still jn^ar by year the 
vast increase of printing and the desire to cheapen 
the production induces inventors to persevere in 
the attempt to construct machinery that will satis- 
factorily take the pLace of haml compositors. 

In the early composing machine by Church ‘the 
types are arranged in files in a case at the top, 
each file being directly over a slit in a horizontal 
frame. One of a number of jacks protrudes 
through each of these slits, each jack being con- 
nected with a key in a manner somewhat similar 
to the jacks and keys of a harpsichord.* It is 
surprising how closely this description conveys to 
us the leading idea in most of the tyj)e-composing 
machines invented since 1822. Hattersley’s 
machine, for example (1857), has somewdlat 
analogous movements, but the keys are arranged 
more Tike tliose of a concertina, and the details are 
clifferent. The ‘ Fraser ’ ( Eclinlmrgh ), the * Kasten- 
hein ’ ( Gremian ), and the ‘ McMillan ’ (American ) 
are also on much the same principle, differing, how- 
evei*,' materially in details. The leading feature of 
this class of machine is in having the types in 
tubes or trays in the upper part of the niaclime, so 
that the operator by depressing any particular 
key releases the corresponding type, which by 
gravity descends by means of a grooved plate to 
the composing-stick, this operation being repeated 


as fast as the keys can be touched til! sufficient is 
set for a line, which id then spaced so as exactly to 
fill the line as in hand -setting. 

Another kind of machine is that of Mackie of 
AYarrington, Two machines are required to com- 
plete the operation. By means of the first strips 
of paper are perforated in .such a way that each 
letter is repre.sented by a particular perforation or 
po.sition on the slip of paper. This slip, on being 
run through the .se<toTid macliine, automatically 
sets the type in which are then spiiced as 

above. In an Anjfuioan inachine on this prin- 
ciple ( 1892) electricity is fuiiployed lo actuate the 
apparatus of the second machinp, wldch thus sets 
the ty}»e.s autOTiiiitieiilly. As the lines are set they 
are impressijd into matri.v paper till a column is 
complctc<l, which is then ready for steieolyping. 

Another Jviiul is the ‘Thorne,' a cxmibined coin- 
po-iiig nnd ilisti ibutJiig machine for which tite 
j tyjH'S require to be nicked, eacb ty])e liaving its 
i disiinclive nick or nicks. TJie coluinii of type to 
i he distrihuted is place<l on tiic upper ])art of a 
■ c\lintl<,-r ^^hidl is made to revolve, and each type 
j as it comes ojqM).sitc the groove litting its special 
! nick dro]>s into it, and is conveyed to the coni- 
j jM)sIng apjiaraliis, which is tlius kept supplied witll 
i type. The composing pari, of the machine is 
i actuatetl by >nea.ns of ki*ys a.s in the machines 
j descrilied al)OV(;, Die types h(‘ing set in long lines 
j which avii divided an»l spiu*cd hy another o]>erator. 

Still anollien* class is the Morgen thaler or Lino- 
type, ill which t}p»‘s are dEpmiscd with, matrices 
with the letters stamped upon the edge heing set 
instcHil of types. The matrices an*, set hy meaii.s 
of keys as in otlu'r machines, and when sufficient 
have heeii set to fonu a lino the matter is auto- | 
malically sj)ac(‘d out lo till the lino e.xactly hy an 
ingenious application of wedge-shaped spaces. 
The line being complete, the cji.-^ting apjiaratus in 
connection witli tlie machine is hrought into opera- 
tion, and the ///n: is cast .solid and ready for 
printing hy .simply dc'pn'ssing a lever- Ijcnee the 
name of I.inolype. AVlien cast the matrices are re- 
conveytHl by suitahle appar.iLus to llieir resjiective 
receptacles, and are availahio for furtliov sotting. 
The linotyp(‘ machiiio is very extensix ely u.sod in 
newspaper ollices. It is x tey suitable for that class 
I of work from its sj»eecl and the fact that no di.s- 
trihution of t > pe is required. 

A/'arious other composing machines have been 
invented, but ilie above comprise most of tho.se in 
prfictical n.se. 

The distributing of the type has always been an 
important consideration for machine setting, lantl 
various plans have been adoptcil. One plan, as in 
use >vith the Thorne and AlcMilbin machine.s, is 
to have a distinctive nick or nicks on the shank 
of each typo by means of which etich letter is auto- 
matically distributed into its proper compartment 
in the compo.siug machine. But the type is much 
weakened and there is a large amount of breakage 
in consequence. For the Fraser, Kasteiibein, and 
TIattersley machine.s no nicking is required, the dis- 
tribution in the two former being effected liy keys, 
similar to tlio.so in u.se in the comiiosing machine, 
while Hattersley employs a hainl apparatus to dis- 
tribute. The automatic plan has the adv’antage in 
more rapid distribution, but cannot be adopted for 
small type ; while the keyed machines are not so 
rapid, hut suit any size of type. 

Kegarding the speed of composing by machine 
in comparison with hand-setting much depends 
upon the nature of the work, and especially on the 
kind of copy supplied. If so plain that he who 
runs may read, any of the al>ove machines may be 
run at a high speed — 8000, 10,000, or even 12,000 
types an hour for a limited time, one operator 
setting in continuous line while another does the 
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spacing ; but it is evident that so large an output 
as 12,000, which is equal to about three and a half 
types per second, cannot be maintained. That 
machines will come largely into use before long 
need not be doubted ; but it would be well if i^ro- 
motei-s were to motlify the statements in prospec- 
tuses as to the capabilities of the operators, if not 
of the machines. 

Type- writer, •a machine for producing legible 
characters on paper by mechanical means witiiout 
the use of a pen. The Remington (1873) was in- 
vented in 1866-68 by C. L. Sholes of Milwaukee. 
Each letter is produced separately, either by a 
senes of distinct arrangements of the machine as a 
whole at the will of the operator, or else by actuat- 
ing a separate device for each letter, each such 
device being set at work by means of a key on a 
keyboard. The construction may, or may not, be 
simplified by contriving that one key shall be 
available for more tlian one letter. On this basis 
type- writers may be divided into two- hand machines 
and keyboard machines. In the former the opera- 
tor moves an index with one hand until it coincides 
with the desired letter or character on an indicator, 
and then with the other hand he presses a 
mechanism which brings the paper into contact with 
an inked type corresponding to the character 
Inquired. llie mechanism then automatically 
carries the paper along through the breadth of one 
letter, and the process can be repeated for the next 
and succeeding letters. Apparatus of this kind is 
usually fairly cheap, the most expensive being the 
Hall at £8 ; and though they are not capalne of 
very great speeds, neat work can generally be done 
with them. In keyboard instruments each key is 
marked so as to indicate the character or characters 
which can be printed by means of it ; and as the 
keyboard is so arranged that those letters which 
are most frequently in use are nearest to one 
another, the operator has to Mearn the keylioard,* 
so that he may be able to strike the appropriate 
keys without looking for them, before he can 
acquire high speed of manipulation. In some 
instruments — Remington, Englisli, Hammond — 
there are fewer keys than there are characters 
producible ; in that case the operator must move a 
key or knob with the hand which is the less occu- 
pi^ at the moment when one of the less usual 
characters (such as a capital letter or a figure) is 
required : and this action shifts the interior 
mechanism. In others — Caligraph, Yost, Smith 
Premier — there is a separate key for every cliaracter 
roducible. The opinion of operators seems to be 
ivided as to which of these methods is the more 
convenient in practice. A keyboard instrument of 
the last-mentioned class can, so far as the key- 
board is concerned, be worked with one finger of 
one hand ; but a rapid operator uses both hands, 
and generally uses his fingem like a p’iaiio-player. 
Different instruments differ in their touch : some, 
like the Hammond, require a legato rather than a 
staccato touch ; others require smarter rajis on the 
keys. In some cases the force with which the 
type is made to produce an impression on the paper 
depends on the force of the original stroke; in 
some the pressing of the key liberates mechanism 
which acts independently of the finger stroke. 
The former is advantageous when it is desired to 
change suddenly from ordinary type- writing to 
manifolding : the latter is conducive to uniformity^ 
of impression, and in most cases machines of this 
type can have the force of the impact between 
the type and the paper adjusted by varying the 
tension of a spring. When the key is pressed 
down what happens inside the macliine depends 
upon the way in which the types are arranged ; in 
one class of machines (Hype-bar* machines) they 
are fixed at the end of bars arranged in a circle or 


an arc of a circle, and so pivoted that they will all 
strike at a common printing point— e.g. Reming- 
ton, Caligraph, Yost, Smitli Premier; in others 
they are engraved on a type- wheel which is brought 
round into the proper position by the appropriate 
key, and the paper pressed against it ( Hammond ). 
The advantage of the latter class of machine is 
that the type- wheel can be changed, and thus small 
type for foot-notes, italics, small capitals, and other 
typographical devices can be readily employed, 
whereas with the type-bar machines such a change 
can only be eflected by extracting each individual 
type and substituting another for it. 

Among type-bar inachincs some — Remington, 
Caligrapn, Yost, Smith Premier — have the type 
striking upwards from below, so that the writing 
is not in sight until the top of the machine (the 
]>aper-carriage ) is lifted, or, as in the Smith Premier, 

C ulled forward : others have the type-bara starting 
ackwards from a semicircle or the arc of a circle 
and striking from al>ove or from the front so that the 
writing is always in sight — Bar-lock, English, and 
Maskmyne. One very important requisite in this 
type of machine is that all the letters should come 
to precisely the same printing point. In the 
earlier type writers this desideratum was imper- 
fectly secured ; the bearings on which the bar was 
pivoted were narrow, and the bar itself long : 
consequently when the joint worked loose, or the 
bar l^came a little bent, the work produced was 
bad in alignment, or straightness of line. In 
order to obviatq this the type must lie guided to 
the exact spot, as in the Bar-lock, Mdiere the type- 
bar falls into a groove, and is there locked in its 
proper position before the impression is taken, or in 
the Yost, where the type strikes through a 
bevelled aperture in a centre guide ; or else the 
construction must be such as not to allow any 
deviation, as in the Smith Premier, in which the 
problem has been most ingeniously solved of using 
very short type-bars with very wide bearings. In 
type- wheel machines the alignment depends on 
the accuracy of rotation of the type-wlieel into 
imsition without axial shift, or with just the proper 
amount of axial shift, as the case may be. Another 
desideratum which it seems impossible to attain 
at present is to avoid the unpleasant effect which 
is caused to the eye, accustomed to typography, 
through the apparently abnormal distribution of 
the lettere in a word. In printing, the type * m * 
is wider than the type ‘i;* in type- writing ‘m* 
and ‘i* must occupy an equal space. The objec- 
tion to this has been largely overcome by the mode 
of cutting the type-wuiter’’ fount of types, but by 
no means wholly so. 

The mode in which the type is made to mark the 
paper differe in different machines. In most cases 
the type marks the paper through an intervening 
ribbon saturated with an appropriate ink, which 
ribbon is automatically made to travel a little at 
each impression, being wound off one spool on to 
another, and thus not presenting precisely the 
same point twice in succession to ue squeezed 
between the type and the paper. In most cases 
the ribbon is simply unwound ; in the Smith 
Premier the whole breadth of the ribbon comes 
into once in each line of printing. In the 
Yost machine there is no ribbon : the type rests 
normally against a pad saturated with ink, and 
the type prints directly on the paper just as in 
ordinary tyjmgraphy. Different macliines present, 
in addition to the above leading features, gi'eater 
or less ingenuity in devices deseed for practical 
convenience, as well as for durability and easy 
repair and maintenance in good condition. One 
thing of importance in studying any particular 
machine is to observe what happens when two 
contiguous keys are sharply depressed at the same 
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time, as may occur by accident in mpid working, 
if tlio keys are too close together. Some machines 
will take paper of any width, others only paper of 
limited width ; some are better provided than 
others with means for taking up wear of the 
apparatus ; some are more nearly noiseless than 
others; some have simpler arrangements than 
others for bringing a given part of the paper to 
the right place for printing or for con’eeti<m ; some 
have more convenient arrangements for maintain- 
ing margins at any desired bread tli ; some have 
more convenient devices for cleaning the types, as 
in the Smith Premier, wIkmo this is ra])idly acconi' 
plished by means of a circular brush screwed uj> 
from the base of the maeiiine, ; some (Smith Pre- 
mier) lock the mechanism at the end of a line, so 
that printing comes to an end until the paper- 
carrier is run back to a uew line ; in some *a smaller 
depression of tlie keys is necessary Iban in otliers ; 
in some (English) the number of wearing points is 
brought to a mininuiin : in sojue tlie various parts 
of the machine are more a<‘cessible than in others 
for cleaning, dusting, and oiling ; in some a change 
is more conveniently niadti than in otliers, whereby 


ink ; but tbo presence of a riblwn t<^ds to inter- 
fere w*ith its efficiency in this respects 

We add by way of illustration a figure of a 
Remington machine, No. 5, with the jiaper-cavriage 
at the top raised into the position assumed when 
the last word written is being looked at. The 
keyboard and the circle of type-bars will be seeni 
A is the inking ribbon nnining from si>ool to 
spmd ; B is the shifter wbicb effects the change 
from small letters to capitals, and near it is the 
bell which rings when the en<l of a line is being 
approached, 'Pbe carriage runs on C and D when 
ill its normal position. <J is the stop which limits 
tiie length of the line. 

TypllJl. one of two distin(*t rced-liko plants to 
which the name of Bulrush (q.v. ) is given. 

I Typhoid Fvver^ The name, tlnnigh firmly 
rooted in }M>]>ular and even in scientific n.sage, is 
an unfortumite one, as it tmids to pcr|>etuate the 
confusion which long existed between this disease 
and typhus fever. It is best called cnferic (i.e. 
iiitesuiial )yccc;- ; and that term will be used here. 
‘Gastric bn er ' generaliv ineHus this ilisease, but 


a hard ‘platen* may be substitnt(Hl for a softer 
one. The platen is a cylimler against which the 
type presses the jiaper : if this be loo hard it tends 
to wear the type ami cut the paper; hut if it he 
desired to make copies on carbon ]ia]»er tin* carbon 
paper is placed behind the printing ]>a])or with 
thin paper between ; and this alternation of thin 
paper and carbon paper may he repeated up to 


I this term lias htten very loosely employed, and 
j should he given nj). Enteric fe\'er was long oon- 
! founded with tyjdius ; though it can now he traced 
; in the records of disea<e with inncli j>rohahilitv as 
' far hack as the Ifith (‘cnlurv. Early in the J9th 
' centnvv the couneet ion of severe fiivers with intes- 
! tinal lesions was recognised i>i France; but the 
’ credit of finally proving the non idmitity of typhus 
i ami cnfcrht fe\er was due to l)r (Sir VV’illiam) 



an appreciable thickness ; then by firm strokes 
against a hard platen a number of copies may be 
made. type-Avritten dociiinent may also, if a 
copying ribbon (one saturated Avith appropriate 
copying-ink ) be employed, be coiiied in the copying- 
press ; and if lithographic ink has been employed 
the print may be transferred to stone. By means 
of Edison’s Mimeo^uph the type-Avriter may also 
be utilised for making numei*ous copies in printer’s 


Jennor in 1849 -51. 

fiufl Co -Enteric fever chiefly 
allecl.H children and young adults ; it is rarely met 
with after middle life. The perio<t of incubation 
(.see MI'JAslks) is g<*nerally from ten to fourteen 
days, hut may in rare cases he as short as two 
days, or as long as three weeks. The onset is 
generally gradu.al, the patient complaining of 
A\eariiiess, lieadaehe, sickness, or diarrlnjca for 
some flays before he is compelled to take to IxmI. 
It may, hf>Nvever, he quite sudden. All the usual 
symjdoms of the feverish state succeed ; the teni- 
jierature generally reaches KKF, sometime# 105“ or 
1(H5“, hut is one or two degrees lower in the morning 
than at night. The pulse, except in severe cases, 
is less ouickened than in most febrile diseases; 
frequently it does not exceed 90 or 100 per minute 
throughout. The tongue is generally coated on 
the doi-sum, but re<l at the tip and edges. Tlie 
digestive organs are much disturbed ; .sicknoas and 
vomiting are frequent at the beginning of the 
attack ; there is almost always some discomfort 
and tenderness in the alHloiuen ; and diarrhoea, 
though not a constant, is a very characteristic 
symptom. Generally during the second Aveek the 
characteristic rash appears, consisting of small 
rose-coloured spots comiiig out in successive crops, 
so that, though each spot lasts only throe or four 
days, some can he discovered for ten days or more. 
The rash is rarely copious, and sometimes alto- 
gether absent, bub it beai'S no proportion to the 
severity of the case. The pupils are generally 
someAvhat larger than normal. Some cough is 
very frequently present. Delirium may be absent 
throughout, but Avhen present is apt to be A’ery 
severe and troublesome. The feverish state usually 
lasts about three Aveeks, by the end of Avhich time 
the patient is A'cry thin ana AA^ealc. Its subsidence 
in the great majority of cases is very gradual, and 
convalescence is slow, Avhile relapses are not infre- 
quent. Death may take place by coma, by ex- 
haustion, in consequence of severe hemorrhage 
from the boAvels or of perforation of their coats, 
or from pneumonia or some other complication ; 
rarely from any cause before the second Aveek. 
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The death-rate in hospital cases has varied from 
10 to 30 per cent. ; usually it is between 15 and 20. 
It is least below the age of twenty, and increases, 
tliough not very markedly, with age. Slight and 
alK)rtive cases are by no means uncommon. 

Posi-mortmi Amyecirttnces , — The one characteristic 
lesion associated with enteric fever has its seat in 
Peyer’s patches and the solitary glands of the 
intestine (see Digestion, Vol. 111. p. 814), par- 
ticularly at tlie lower part of the small intestine. 
They first become congested and swollen, then 
p-ayish; the swollen tissue dies and is cast off, 
leaving an ulcer corresponding in shape to the 
affected patch. All these stages may frequently 
be met with in a single case. These lesions ex- 
plain the diarrhoea and abdominal pain, and the 
liability to intestinal hemorrhage and perforation 
wliicb are so characteristic of the disease. 

Treatment. — In no disease is careful nursing of 
more vital importance. The patient must be kept 
in bed, and saved from fatigue as far as possible. 
The diet must be regulated with si)ecial care, not 
only during the continuance of the fever, but after 
convale.scence has set in. Milk should be the chief 
food, artificially digested if necessary, and supple- 
mented with beef- tea, chicken- tea, or other animal 
soups. No solid food should be given, except per- 
haps a little dry toast if the patient can take it; 
solid fnigments of food, such as grape-stones, or 
even particles of tlje pulp of fruits, may so irritate 
the uicei-s as to lead to hemoi-rhage or perforation. 
Stimulants are usually necessary in severe cases. 
No drug is known to cut short the disease ; and in 
many cases none is required. High temperature 
may* often be brought down with benefit, either by 
cold bathing or by quinine or other antipyretic 
drugs. Diarrhoea should be checked by opium or 
astringents. 

CausciiioiK , — Enteric fever is one of the most 
ubiquitous of diseases, being probably jnesent in 
all parts of the world ; but it is less frequent in 
trimical countries. It is now proved to depend on 
defective hygienic conditions, and particularly on 
imperfect dis])osal of excreta. The poi.son appears 
to be discharged in the patient’s dejecta, but not to 
be active till it has been some time outside the 
body. It is rare, if proper care is taken, for nui*ses 
I or othera attending on cases of the disease to be- 
I come infected ; but the gases from drains into 
which the dejecta have passed are very dangerous ; 
and still more so are drinking-water and milk 
which have accidentally become contaminated with 
them. In the great majority of instances the 
disease can be traced to infection from a previous 
cose. It has long been recognised that the infec- 
tive agent must be an organism, and in 1880 Eberth 
descried a form of bacillus as the real cause of the 
disease. His observations were confirmed by sub- 
sequent observers. But it has since been stated 
that this bacillus is not constantly jireseiit in ca^es 
of enteric fever; that a very similar though not 
identical organism, commonly present in healthy 
stools, called Bacillus coli communis, is found in 
large quantity ; and that Eberth’s bacillus is 
merely a variety of this commoner organism, molli- 
fied by its cultivation within the body. But, wliile 
the question as to the relations of the seveml bacilli 
remained open, preventive inoculation with a cul- 
ture of Eberth’s bacillus, first tried in 1896, was 
largely in iise during the South African campaign, 
witli varying but frequently successful effect. 

See Murchison’s Continued Fevers; Hirsch’s Ocographi- 
cal and Historical Pathology ; and with reference to the 
organisms connected with the disease, Vallet, Le Bacillus 
Coli Communist ko, (Paris, 1802); also Barr, Tht Treat- 
ment of Typhoid Fevsr ( 1892 ). 

Tyulton^ tlie Greek name of a son of Seb and 
Nut (Khea). See Egypt, Osiris. 


Typhoons. See Storms (VoL IX. p. 7f»), 
Whirlwind, Wind. 

Typhus Fever (Gr. typhos, ‘mist,' ‘stupor’) 
has probably had an important place among the 
pestilences attemling upon war and famine in 
all ages ; it can be traced back with some definite- 
ness to the 11th century, and from the 16th 
at least has been a frequent epidemic. It is 
generally regarded as the pestilence of the ‘ Black 
Assize’ (q.v.), and has been known ^ jail fever or 
camp fever at various times. 

Symptoms and Course. — Typhus occurs at all 
a<^es, but most frequently between ten and thirty. 
The period of incubation (see Measles) is most 
commonly about twelve clays, but may be as long 
.as three weeks, or nuiy be absent, the symptoms 
beginning immediately after infection. The onset 
is generally definite, .sometimes quite sudden ; 
severe headache, with pains in tlie back and limbs, 
shivering, prostration, and loss of tappelitc are 
generally the early 8ymi)toms. The pro.stration 
rapidly increases ; the face is flushed and dusky, 
and the expression dull ; the temperature geneially 
rises to 104® or 105®, without much remission, and 
the pulse to 100 or 120 per minute. The tongue is 
at first white, but generally, except in very mild 
cases, becomes dry and brown. Vomiting and 
dianhaa are only exceptionally present. Generally 
alxjut the fourth or fifth day the characteristic rash, 
called by Sir W. Jeiiner the mulberry rash, ai>pears, 
and after two days or so no fresh spots come out. 
The rash con.sists of roinided or irregular spots, 
which may be at first bright red, but may be from 
the beginning, or if not soon become, livid or dusky, 
owing to minute bemorrliage.s (Peteclihe, q.v.) into 
the skin, of wliicli they are the seat. The rash is 
rarely absent, except in children ; and its copious- 
ness and lividity are generally in direct ]>roportion 
to the severity of the case ; when very dark, it con- 
stitutes the so-callcd bktrk typhus. It generally 
remains visible till the crisis. About the end of 
the fli*st week the lieadaclie gives place to delirium, 
generally of a quiet type ; ami during the second 
week this often passes into partial or complete un- 
consciousness. The pupils are generally much con- 
tracted. Towards the eml of tlie second week the 
X>atient becomes more and more feeble and j>ros- 
trate ; tremors of the muscles, with jerkings or the 
limbs, or ]>icking at the bedclothes are almost 
always present. But about the fourteenth dav, if 
tlie xjatieiit live so lon^, a rapid change takes place 
called the crisis. Witliin from twelve to thirty -six 
hours the tem])crature falls to normal or lower ; 
the pulse is slo>vc(l in pro])ortion, intelligence 
returns, and the patient feels no discomfort but 
weakness. In a few days the appetite becomes 
ravenous, and convalescence is rapid and uninter- 
rupted. Helapse.s are almost unknown, and com- 
plications infrequent. In fatal cases death usually 
takes jilace in the second week, either by coma, by 
failure of the heart, or by asjihyxia from congestioD 
of the lungs ; but it sometimes occum after a few 
days’ or even a few hours’ illness. The death-rate 
in hospital cases is usually from 15 to 25 i>er cent. ; 
but under unfavourable circunistances—e.g. in wai*s 
or si^es — it has sometimes been 50 per cent, or 
even higher. In children typhus is hardly ever 
fatal ; its danger increases in a very marked degree 
with the age of the xmtient. 

Post-mortem Appearances. — If the patient die 
wliile tiie rash is present, it remains visible after 
death. The internal organs present no distinctive 
changes, the fluidity of the blood and softeiiinjr of 
'tissues present are also met with in other rapully 
fatal feorile diseases. 

Treatment.-’^o means is known of cutting short 
the disease. Good nursing, a plentiful supply of 
fresh air, administration of abundant liquid nourish- 
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m«nt, in many cases free stimulation aro it^quired. 
Slee|)lessness is often a serious symptom, and 
requu*es to be met by opiates. 

Causation . — Typhus is a disease specially associ- 
ated with filth and overcrowding. It is genomliy 
met with, therefore, in the squalid parts of large 
towns. Epidemics are very ircquently associated 
with want and privation, as in war and famine. 
It is extremely contagious j but there is abundant 
evidence that the virulence of tlie j)oison is much 
reduced by abundant dilution witli fresh air, hence 
the special importance of free vcntilalum in its 
treatment. In the great majority <jf cases it can 
be traced to infection from a i)rc\ ioiis case ; instances 
to the contrary are so few tliat its origin de nm'o, 
strongly maintained by Murcliison, niu.^t be regarded 
as extremely improbable. Xo cliaractoiistic «)i'gan- 
ism has been discovered, 'riie infection can be con* 
veyed by clothes, \^c., Imt much less readily than 
some other infoclioiis diseases — e.g. scarlet fever | 
and .smallpox. It is rare for a person not bini>.clf > 
infected to convey the dise.ise to one who has not I 
been in contact with the sick. ! 

It is a disease for the most j)art of tein]»craie | 
climates. At the present day Ireland, Kus.siu, ! 
Italy, Persia, and North fdiina an* its chief seats. 

See Murchison’s ('^<nifinne>l Fevers; Hiisch’s (iuj- ! 
yraphieaf and Jlialoricat Fatliohjoj/, ! 

Tyr. the name of a war-god in t lie old Nor^c myth- 1 
ology, a son of Odin. II<» 1o.m‘s his haml in binding i 
the Fenriswolf, and is himself sJo,in in the struggle j 
which slew Gann, the tici(('.sL Indl hound of aJl. 
The third day of the week, the Dim .Voc/Zv of the 
Romans, is calle<l after 'IVr, in old Noi.m* Tj/h tgen. 
of Tjfr) ducjr ; A.S. Tiinc^ ihrtj (the liist word 
being in genitive), from whi-di our Kngli.Nli VatH- | 
daij. The word is of <’(Uirso s(*e,M in Lat. .f/f-juter, 
(ir. Sansk. JJjaus . See Scanuin.vVIAN 

Mythoi.oliv. 

^ Tyrant (Or. t}/munos), a name given in modern 
times to an arhitraiy and oppressive ruler, hut 
origiiially applied not nc.(*es.sarily to one that 
exercised power hailly, Imt mcrely to one th.at had 
obtained it illegally, and tliendore orpiivalenb to 
our word usurper. See GltiiEiu:, Vol. V. p. :iS7 ; 
(R)Vt:RNMKN r.— The 'riirKTV TvitAXfs in Atlieii- 
iaa history were a body of rulers iiivesttnl with 
sovereign power after the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. They were all native Athenians, hut 
meinhers of tlie aristocratical party, and chosen by 
the Spartan comtucrors, who, knowing the ani- 
mosity existing between the deimTcracy ami oli- 
garchy of Athens, lioped to rule tlie city through 
the agency of the latter. Their government was 
a positive ‘reign of terror,* marke<l by the most 
infamous cruelties. It lasted only one year, when 
it was overthrown by the return of tlie Athenian 
exiles iinder Thrasybulus. For the Thirty Tyrants 
in Roman history, see Gallienu-s. 

Tyrant-birds {Tyrannidw), a family of pas- 
serine birds, chiefly confined to tropical regions. 
Among the 350 species of which the family consists, 
there is great diversity of form and oven of habit. 
Noteworthy species are tlie ‘ Scissor- tail’ {Milvulua 
forJicatus)t remarkable for its grace of form and 
beauty of plumage, and the common American 
Shrike-billed Kingbird or Ree- martin (Tt/ramuts 
tyrannusY Tlie latter, like all the tyrant-birds, 
is of a pugnacious temper, and is a determined 
enemy to sparrow-hawks and other small birds of 
prey ; but it is much disliked by farmei's on account 
of its propensity for eating bees. 

TyreonneL Richard Talbot, Earl of, was 
bom in Ireland about 1625, but early crossed to 
Lcwidon, and soon gained the favour of the royal 
family by a readiness for such dirty work as the 
plot to blacken the reputation of Anne Hyde. 


Janies II. on liis accession at once created this 
scoundrel Earl of Tyrconnel, with command of ibe 
troons in Ireland, and in 1687 appointed him 
Lord dejmty of Ireland. He strove hard to undo 
the Protestant ascendency, but the Kovoliition 
quickly brought hu scliemcs to nought. With 
cliaracteristie treachery he tried to intrigue witli 
William, hut it was not )>y wretches of his stamp 
that the lih^*riics of Eii'disliiuen were to he built 
up. On the <liscrownc<i king’s arrival in Ireland 
in 1GK1), the Earl w.as created Ouke of TyreonneL 
After the fatal battle of lli<* lioyne Tyrconnel 
retired to France, nitnrued in IGtM, hut ilied at 
fdincrick in Angii.sfc of the same year. His name 
occurs in tlic doggerel ballad of LiUiLurJt n), whicli 
‘ whistled a deluded prince out of three king- 
tlonis. * 

Tyre (Pinen. Sur or ‘ rock ’ K a eity of 

ancic*rit I’liiciiicia, situated in 33 12' X. iar., wliich 
probably ilioived its name from the <iouhle rock 
on wliich it eas first founded. There were two 
Kiwns of 'ryic <‘loseIy coiineetcij together in liis- 
toiica) limes; one on the continent, the other on 
the island ojfpo.site, wiiti an area of 200 acres. 
The more impoilajit of tlie two was tin; continental 
town, called i’ahe 'i'\ i us. ‘ It stands out iu the sea, 
as I he palm of liie lutnd does from the wiist, ' says 
an old wiitci. 'i’lie .situation of tin; ciitire city 
was one of lim most ferlih\ and its magniHceril? 
t ombiiialion of laud and sea sceneiy formed the 
theme of many an ancient ]>oet and .seer. 

Ils ancient hisiory is fully ilealt with under 
PmKNiriA. 'J'vrc was a < ity on an island in the 
s(*a in the 141 ii ceiitury J>.(\, when it is d(*scrihed 
In an Egyptian ]>apyru.s : ‘Tyre the double port 
is it.s name; water is carried to it in boats ; it i« 
rielier in tish than in sands.’ There is a list of 
jilace.s that traded with 'lyre in Kz(d;iel xxvii., 
with tlie names of the articles of commerce, includ- 
ing ils famous purple dye. Isaiah called it the 
‘mart of nation.s.’ Ex]>lorations were made here 
in li>74, 1877, and 18SJ. its two j>orts - the Sidoniaii 
to the north, and the Egyptian to i lie south, each 
about 1*2 acres — have been idtmtifieil by Major 
(\iiulcr, as also the probable site of the old ceme- 
tery. Ahixander the Gn;at made a causeway from 
the shore, whicli has incretased in )>rea<ltli to a 
quarter of a mile by drifting .sand. An aqueduct 
bringing water from the springs at Has el Ain 
existed prexious to 7*24 n.c. 'I'he j»opulation of 
the island city seems to have been crowded to- 
gether, the hou.se.s rising story upon story, so that 
a larger iimuher might he accommodated. Tyre 
was enlarged and beautified by Hiram, and sus- 
tained sieges by Shalniane.ser, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Alexander ( 3.T2 n.O.), and Antigoniis. Under the 
Romans, (Jletqiatra received Tyre as a present 
from Antony ; hut tlie last trace of its inde- 
pendent exisU?nce was taken from it by Augustus. 
A Christian community was founded there at an 
early period. In St Jerome’s time it was a^ain 
the noblest and most beautiful eity of Phcrnicia, 
nay, one of tlie most prosperous and noble cities 
of the Avhole East. In the 7tli century it ciiine 
under the dominitin of the Saracens, and so re- 
mained until taken by the Cru.sadei*s, w’ho defendetl 
it till 1291. Soon after it w'as destroyed by the 
Moslems ; a visitor in 1355 found it a nuuss of ruins. 
From the settlement of the MetAweleh or Pei-siaii 
schismatics, in 1766, the town began to be rebuilt. 
About 5000 inhabitants now dwell among the 
ruins of its ancient crlorv. finding scanty liveli- 


Tyrec', an Argyllshire island, one of the Inner 
Hebrides, 19 miles NW. of Iona. Having a maxi- 
mum length and breadth of 14 and 6 miles, and an 
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area of 34 sq. m., it is treeless and flat, with a 
mean elevation of only 20 feet, except in the south, 
w’here three Jiills attain 400 feet. There are a 
score of fresh -water lakes. Nearly forty Scandi- 
navian forts dot tiie shores, and there are also a 
ruined castle, nine standing stones, &c. Pop. 
( 1831 ) 4453 ; ( 1901 ) 2192, who rear cattle, fish, and 
export poultry and eggs. 

Tyrnail (Magyar Nagy-Szomhat), a town of 
Hungary, on the picturesque Waag valley rail- 
way, about 30 niiles NE. of Presburg. ‘Little 
Rome* it used to be called, and not inappropri- 
ately, when it was the place of residence of the 
Hungarian primates. Its university (1635-1774) 
was transferred to Pesth. Pop. 10,830. 

Tyrol (Ger. Tirol; in England usually called 
the Tyrol), a crown-land of the Austrian empire, 
lying between Bavaria on the N., Switzerland on 
the W., Italy on the S., and Salzburg and Carinthia 
on the E., and embracing an area of 10,302 sq. m., 
to which is administratively added Vorarlberg (g.v.), 
1005 sq. m., on the western frontier. The province 
is travei*se(l from east to west by the three chains 
of the Alps; the central chain (11,000 to 12,.500 
feet), which is crossed by the road over the 
Brenner Pass (4588 feet), the principal line of 
communication between Italy and Germany, 
separates the German from the Italian side. The 
population consists of Germans ( 60 per cent. ) and 
Italians (40 per ctint.), and numbered 805,176 in 
1880; Vorarlberg had at the same date 107,373 
inhabitants. The population of both combined 
was 981,947 in 1900. The people are noted for 
their fidelity to the Catholic faith and their 
devotion to tlieir country, but are somewhat back- 
ward in education. The romantic mountain -scenery 
attracts thousands of visitors. The more important 
valleys are formed by the river Inn ( flowing north to 
the Danube) and the Adige (going south to the 
Adriatic), and their tributaries. Pastoral purauits 
furnish the chief occupations, though some grain 
is grown, and considerable attention is paid to the 
cultivation of the forests (46 per cent, or the area), 
of fruit, wine (5,720,090 gallons annually), and 
silkworms. The mines were formerly of great 
value ; but little is now extracted, except of salt 
(at Hall), anthracite, and a little iron. Metal 
industries flourish in German Tyrol, cotton manu- 
factures in Vorarlberg, and silk in Italian Tyrol. 
The chief town is Innsbruck (q.v.), with a univer- 
sity (1677; with 700 students); Trent, Roveredo, 
Brixen, and Bozen are the next towns of con- 
sequence. The provincial chamber consists of 
sixty-eight members, excluding Vorarlberg, which 
has its own chamber of twenty membera. 

Tyrol, the ancient Rluetia, was conquered by 
the 'Romans under the Emperor Augustus. After 
the fall of the empire it was occupied by the 
Boiardi (Bavarians) and Langobardi. During the 
middle ages the most important rulers in Tyrol 
were the counts of Tyrol and the bishops of Trent 
and Brixen. In 1363 the counts bequeathed their 
possessions to the Duke of Austria, and they have 
tormed an appanage of the House of Hapsburg ever 
since, except during the short period 1800-14, a 
period made memorable by the patriotic resistance 
of Andreas Hofer (q.v.) and his associates to 
French and Bavarians. 

See Miss Bask, Valleys of the Tyrol ( 1874 ) ; Zingerle, 
Sagen aus Tirol (1859) ; and histories by Egger (1872-80) 
and Jfiger (1880-91). 

Tyrone (TVr-J^o^aew, '‘Owen’s country*), an 
inland county in the heart of Ulster, Ireland, 48 
miles long, with an average breadth of 28. Area, 
including part of Lough Neagh, is 1200 sq. m. or 
806,658 acres, of which 110,(W0 acres are barren 
mountain, 72,000 bog, 32,000 water, roads, &c. 


The surface in general is hilly, and often ex- 
tremely picturesque, this county lying for the 
most part between the two mountainous districts 
which traveme Ulster from east to west ; the 
highest point is Sawell (2236) in the north- 
east. "With the exception of Lough Neagh, the 
lakes, which are numerous, are small. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Foyle, Mourne, Blackwater, 
and the Ballinderry. The geological structure is 
very much diversified, including mica and primi- 
tive limestone in the mountains ; old red sandstone 
occuiues much of the plain. Between Dungannon 
and Stewartstown there is a small coalfield, the 
produce of which is rich ; marble is quarried ; and 
there are traces of iron, copper, and lead. The 
climate is moist, and the low lands are often 
flooded. The soil of the plain is a well -tilled 
fertile loam ; that of the hilly districts, sandy or 
pavelly. There is a large proportion of bog. 
There are manufactures ofiinens, coarse woollens, 
earthenware, whisky, and soap. The chief towns 
are Omagh (the capital), Strabane, Dungannon, 
Cookstown, and Aiighnacloy; Clogher gives its 
name to the episcopal see both in the Episcopal 
and Roman Catholic churches. The county has 
four parliamentary districts, and returns four 
members to the impeiial parliament. Poi>. (1841) 
313,011; (1861) 238,500; (1881) 197,719 ; (1901) 
150,567, of whom 84,404 were Catholics, 33,896 
Episcopalians, and 29,656 rrcsbyterians. See 
Ulster. 

Tyrone, Hugh O’Neil, Earl of, ‘the arch- 
rebel,’ was the son of an illegitimate son of Conn 
O’Neil, the first Earl of Tyrone, and was himself 
in 1687 invested with bis grandfather’s title and 
estates. But he soon plunged into intrigues both 
with the Irish rebels and with Spain against the 
authority of Elizabeth, and in 1597 assumed the 
ancient title of ‘The O’Neil,’ and began the 
struggle openly. His success soon spread the 
flame of insurrection over all Ulster, Connaught, 
and Leinster. The queen sent over Essex with 
more than 20,000 men, and at Ballyduich Tyrone 
met him under truce, and submitted his demands 
to Elizabeth. Lord Mountioy soon succeeded 
Essex, and quickly subdued the most of the 
country. But at length in 1601 a Spanish force 
of 5000 men landed at Kinsale, and 2000 more at 
Castlehaven. Mountjoy at once besieged Kinsale, 
while Tyrone advanced to its relief, but was 
defeated with heavy loss, and severely wounded. 
Mountjoy pursued liim to the north and ravaged 
his country. After Kinsale fell Tyrone made his 
submission at Mellefont and was reinstated in his 
earldom. But under James T. he intrigued anew 
with Spain, and finally in 1607 found it necessary 
to flee. His lands were confiscated, and he himself 
<lied at Rome in 1616. See Ireland, Vol. VI. p. 204. 

Tyrrhenian Sea (anc. Tyi^hemim Mare), 
that part of the Mediterranean Sea (q.v.) between 
the islands of Coraica, Sardinia, and Sicily on the 
west and the Italian peninsula on the east. 

TyrtseilSf famed for his political elegies and 
war-songs, was either an Athenian or a citizen of 
Aphidnce, in Attica, who lived in the 7th century 
B.C. The stoiy which represents him as a lame 
schoolmaster, of mean family, whom the Athenians 
(ignorant of his lyric power, and jealous of Lace- 
daemonian domination in the Peloponnesus) sent 
to the Lacedaemonians, dunng tlie second Mes- 
sciiian war, as the most inefficient commander 
they could select, must be received as a fiction of 
later times. He rendered, however, to the Lace- 
dfemonians a kind of assistance which the 
Athenians little foresaw ; and while by his elegies 
he stilled their dissensions at home, by his war- 
lyrics he so animated their courage in the field 
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that they were finally triumphant in their conflict 
with the Messenians, ^vhom they reduced to the 
condition of Helots. His songs, a few of wliich we 
have complete, and must regard as amongst the 
finest remains of antique poetry, lived on the lips 
of the Spartans so long as Sparta Avas a state. 
Tliere are editions in Schneidewin’s Delectus and 
in Bergk’s Poetce Lyrici GrcvcL 

Tyrwllltt. Thomas, the fu st adequate editor of 
Chaucer, was born in London, 2yth Marcli 1730. He 
was descended from a good Lincolnshire family, ami 
his father, at his birth rector of St James’s, vVest- | 
minster, was afterwards canon of St Paul’s, arch- j 
deacon of London, and canon of AVindsor, lie vas 
educated at Eton and Qnccirs College, Oxford, ami 
was elected follow of MerUm in 1735, but left 
college in 1702 to become clerk of the House of 
Commons. Finding this oflice loo arduous for bis 
hcaltli, he resigned iu 17CS, and <li;vofed the rest of 
his life to letters down to his death at London, 
lotli August 17SG. Tyrwhitt \vu.s a ma/i <»f un- 
usual amiability of cliaracler, as well as a scliolar 
of groat learning and iinlustry, and i)f fine critical 
insight beshles. His most ijuportant work w.is 
the well-known and admirable edition of the 
Canterbury Talca^ Avitli dissertations, iiofes, and 
glossary (2 vols. 177o ; o vols. 177S) ; the next, the 
posthumous ('ditiou of Aiistotle's Pocfirn (edited 
from his papers by J3urgess ami Haudolpb, 1704). 
Other books were a refutation of the antiijuity of I 
the Kowley poems of Chatterroii (177'S), a disserta- 
tion on llabrius (1776), and Cunjd f un.i on Strabo, 
on .lEschyliis, Euripides, .Viisloplianes, Ac. 

Tytlor^ William, of AVoodhousfdee, historian 
and anti(iuary, was l)orii at E<liiibiugli, l*2lh Octo- 
ber 1711, educated at the High School and the 
university, admitted a member of the So<dety of 
Writers to the Signet in 1744, and <lied I2tb Sep- 
ttnuber 1792. His best-known works are an 
Inquiry into the ErUh'uce ayainst Mary Qnct n of 
Scots (1759; 4tli ed. 1790), iii which be atteniptefl 
to vindicate her from the charges brought by 
Kobertson and Hume, and an edition of the Poeti- 
cal lie mat ns of Janies I. of Scotland (178.3), 

His ehlest son, Alexandku Fka.sek Tvtler, a 
historical writer, and a judge w'itli the title of Lor<l 
Woodliouselee, was born at Edinburgh lath Octo- 
ber 1747, educated principally there, but also at 
Kensington, and admitted to" the Scottish bar in 
1770. He obtiiined in 1780 the chair of History in 
the university of Edinburgli, in 1790 the office of 
Judge-advocate of Scotland, and iu 1802 wa.s 
raised to the bench of the Court of Session. His 
acquirements were of the most varied kind, em- 


bracing most dei>artments of Utemture and the 
fine arts. His writings include a biograpl^ of 
Henry Home, Lord Karnes ; a Dictionary of Deci- 
sions of tlie Court of Session ; and the work by 
wliich ho is best known, bis Elements of General 
History (1801), which lias been translated iiife 
most of tlie languago.s of Europe, and even into 
Hindustani. Iledied 5tli January 1813.-— four t!i 
son, I’atiiick FhasekTytler, an eminent historical 
writer, w^as born at Edinbiiigli, 30tb AugiLst 1791, 
ami educated cliicily there, being called to the 
Scottish bar in 1813. Of bis thirteen works the 
most valuable is bis History ff Scotland ( 9 vols. 
1828 4.3), beginning at the acoe.-^sion of Alexander 
Ilk, and terminating at the union of t lie crowns, 
a book of more critical roearcb ibaii nny w iuk on 
the same 8ubj<*ct that bad preceded it, "and itself 
by no means y«‘t wlmlly siijiei'seded. Otbcix were 
Lives of the A«Imiral)le t ‘ricntoii (1819b Sir Thomas 
(3aig (1823), AVvclif (1820), Scots Wortliios (3 
vols. 18.31 .33), Kaleigii (1833), and Henry VIIL 
(1837), and P royr css <f Discovery on the or them 
Coasts of A nirn'co (1832). In considcmlion of his 
nierifs as a historian, Sir llobert Peel conferretl 
on him in 1844 a pen.-^ion <if £200 ; and he <lied 
at M.'ilvcin, 24tli D^s'cmlMT 1849. See Dean Hur- 
goii’s fafe of Pat rid: Fraser Tytler ( IS-aP). 

TzailSl, Ta n a, or Demuka, a great fresh water 
lake on the high jilatr'au of Abyssinia, south of 
I Oondar. The gi*<‘att‘st length is GO miles; the 
breadth varies from 30 to 40. It is fed by numerous 
streams ami is the main rc-'crvoir of the lUue Nile 
(q.v.), w4ii<‘h llioNs into ami out of it under the 
name of Abai. The w ater is clear and full of fish, 
v\ith hippopotami ; there are many small basaltic 
islands, some of them irihaliited. For the regula- 
tion of the Nile, it wa.s proposeil to siijinlemeiit the 
great re.servoir at Assouan (q.v.) by a dam hero. 

Tzar. See ( 'ZAK. And for Tzai skoye, see 
T.sarsivOVE Selo. 

Tzefzes, Johannes, a llyzantine author of 
the I2th century, wrote some very dull works in 
prose and verse, whicli arc valualJe as storehouses 
of classical information not el.sewliere to be had. 
J’Jie priiicijml are ( I ) Iliacn^ et)nsisting of tliree 
distinct jioenis, entitled Ante-IIomerica^ llomeriea^ 
and Post-Homerica (ed. Lekker, ISJG; Lehrs, 1840) ; 
(2) Bibtos Jstori/ee, more eoinmonly calleil Chiliades^ 
or a collection of more than 600 "stories, mythical, 
legendary, Ac. (ed. Kiessling, 182G), written iu 
that wortliless sort of verso, called pofitical^ whicIi 
had regard only to syllables, and not to quantity ; 
be.sides coiiimeutaries on Ilomor, Hesiod, and 
Aristophanes. 



u 


is the twenty-first letter in our 
alphabet. The Semitic alpha- 
bet ended with which is now 
followed by the four new letters 
?/, V, and y, which have been 
placed at the end because they 
are differentiated foi-ms, devel- 
oped at various periods out of 
the Semitic letter vau, whose 
direct descendant is F, which retains its original 
place as the sixth letter of our alphabet. The 
letter van was derived from the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic picture of the cerastes or horned asp (see 
Alphabet ), which had the value of f. The two 
bars of our F represent the horns, and the vertical 
stroke represents the body of the snake. In Y Ave 
have the horns and. the body, in U and V the body 
has disappeared, while W is constructed of four 
strokes which stand simply for four horns. From 
the Phcenician symbol, whose form was inter- 
mediate between F and Y, the Greeks evolved two 
characters— one was the Digamma (fj.v.), which had 
a consonantal sound, and was carrie<l to Italy 
before it fell out of alphabetic use in Greece, and 
survives as our letter F ; the other was a sign 
called upsilon^ Avhich at first resembled our Y, but 
soon lost the tail, and took the form V, Avhich had 
the value of u. The form V was carried to Italy, 
where it represented the sound u as Avell as that of 
our tv. From V, the la]udary and capital form, 
the cursive and uncial forms U and u were devel- 
oped. In the loth century tlie capital form V 
began to be preferred for initials, and the uncial 
form u for inedials, and the consonant being more 
common at the beginning of Latin words, aiul the 
vowel in the middle, the initial form V Avas gradu- 
ally appropriated as the symbol for the consonant, 
and the medial form u as the symljol for the vowel. 
But the old usage long survived. Thus as late as 
1611 V and tc Avere still used in King James’s 
Bible merely as initials and nicdials, as is 
shoAvn by such sjAellings as vnto and hane. In 
modern English tlie Tetter has three principal 
sounds, the long n, the short and the neutral 
voAvel. The long heard in the Avord riide^ has 
the sound of the A.S. m, Avhich in southern English 
has usually become a diphthong, rei)resented by 
cuy as in the Avords thou, house, mouse, Avritten 
thti, MSf in us in A.S., or by ow;, ns in the Avords 
hoAV, now, cow, broAV, toAvn, Avritten Aw, nti, cti^ 
hru^ and iuu in A.S. In northern English the old 
sound is frequently retained, coav, house, and town 
being pronounced coo, Aoosc, and toon. In the 
wonl room (A.S. rwr/i) and booth (A.S. htHth) the 
spelling has been changed, but the old sound lias 
been preserved. The short A.S. u has in a few 
cases retained its sound, as in the words full and 
bullocky but, like the long li, it has freqiiently ■ 
lapsed into tlie neutral voAvel, as in sun MiHaunger 
(A.S. sunne and hungorh Tliis sound is now more 
commonly represented by' o, as in son and some, 
A.S. 8unu and sum. Here again the old sound is 
occasionally retained in northern English, as in 
come (A.S. pronounced coo w. In French 

(as in and in Welsh w has a narrow sound 
unknoAvn in English (though common among the 


loAver classes in some parts of Scotland ), Avhich is 
nearly the same as that of the German w in 
Muller. The peculiar sound of the u in duke is 
due to the fact that it is a loan-word from the 
French Tlie German and- Italian ti is the 

long n in brute. 

IJbeda, a town of Spain, on a plateau betAveen 
the Guadalquivir and Guadalimar, 26 miles NE. of 
Jaen. It contains a large castle, and manufactures 
cloth, soap, and leather. A flourisliitig town under 
the Moors, it witnes.sod the victory in 1210 of the 
kings of Navarre and (Castile ’ over Abdallah 
Mohammed of Morocco. Pop. 20,030. 

Ucayali, a river of Peru, one of the head-AA^aters 
of the Amazon, is formed by the confluence of the 
Apurimac and LTruhamba, and Avinds more than 
12(X) miles north to join the Marafion opjAOsite 
I Nauta. It traverses a rich, heavily Avoodeu coiin- 
I try, of great heat and moisture, and very unhealtiiy : 
enormous areas are flooded during the rainy season. 
It is navigable for large vessels as high as Sarayacu 
(6“30'S.). 

Udaipur, or Mewah, a native state of Raj- 
pntaiia (q.v.); area, 12,670 sq. m. ; poj). (1891) 

1 ,862,420 ; ( 1 901 ) 1 ,021,664. The capital is Udaipur 
(sometimes spelt Oodeyjiore)^ picturesquely situated 
on a ridge overlooking a romantic lake, 140 miles 
SW. of Ajmere; pop. (1901) 45,976. 

Udall, Nicholas, author of Ralph Roister 
Doisiei\ the earliest English comedy, Avas born in 
}Iariii>sliire about 1506, was admitted a scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, took his B.A. 
degree in 1524, and became the stern master of 
Eton and of Westminster, and canon of Windsor. 
He died in December 1556. Neither his transla- 
tions from Erasmus and P. Mart}^-, his Flovres for 
Latin Spekmige (from Terence), nor his Latin 
id ays (Be Papatu, 7?2:cAVrt5) Avould liaA’e preserved 
Ids name Avithout his Ralidi Roister Boister, a 
merry comedy in the manner of Plautus, licensed 
and believed to have been printed in 1566, but 
almost certainly Avritten twenty-five years before. 
The plot turns on the gull and coxcomb Ralph 
I Roister Doister’s ridiculous and unsuccessful court- 
ship of the comely Avidow Dame Christian Custance, 
the intrigues of his parasite MattheAv Merrygreek, 
and the final triumph of the successful suitor, 
Gawin Goodluck, after his return from sea. 
Editions are by Durant Cooper for the Shake- 
speare Society ( 1847 ) and Mr Arber ( 1869). 

Udal Riirlit* See Allodium, Land Laws. 

Udine, a AA'alled toAvn of Italy, capital of a 
province, lies in a ricli wine country, 85 miles 
liy rail NE. of Venice. It has wide, handsome' 
streets, and contains a Romanesque cathedral, 
an archbishop’s palace, a beautiful campo santo, 
and, on a hill in the midst of the citv, a castle, for- 
merly the residence of the patriarciis of Aqnileia. 
Udine manufactures silk, leather, gloves, hats, &c. 
Bonaparte resided in the doge’s castle at Pas- 
sariano, close by, during the preliminaries of the 
peace of Campo-Formio. Pop. ( 1901 ) 37)942. 

UeberweiTf Friedrich, philosopher, was bom 
22d January 1826 at Leichliugeii in Rhenish 
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tJHLAND 


Ptuma, studied at Gdttmgen and Betlin, and, 
aftei teaching m a school at Ellioifeld and lectur- 
ing at Bonn Uiuveisity, became in 1862 piofessoi 
at Koni|wbeig, wheie he died, 9tb June 1871 He 
is best knoun by his bysUm of Inga (1857 ; 6th 
ed 1882; Eng tians 1871) and lus Ilibton/ <J 
( 1 863-66 ; 7th ed ISsn SS , Lug tiaim 
1872), a compendious handlKiok ln»iu an cmouic^U 
and eclectic standjiomt He gained the Vienna 
Academy s pii/e foi an e^^say on the lullientn it\ 
and oidei of Plains uoiks, and in cssii on 
Schillei as histoiian and ]»liilosoj)li< i w is piibli^ln d 
postliumously See a inonogiapJi b> Lingf (J^71) 
Ufa* capitil of a Hus-^ian gov n nine nt i riding 
to the foot of the 1 i iN, st uids»2S0 inih s 1 si ot 
Ka/in, on the Hului a stu im vv lin li llirou^li tin 
Kama fills into tin ^ olga Pop 11 "i^K) The 

gov eiiiiiK lit, till ISO"* put of <>icnbm^ i in u \ 

tlie Ki/e ot Koniiiaiii i (hic l\i ssi v ) 

Ug^aiicla, I Tbitish jnott ( loi it< ill 1 1 I Vtii i 
e\tcn<lin„ don„ tin noitli v\(^t spon f ( < 
Victoiii N}Ui/i, iiid Imii^ (m 1k>11i VI It 1 

tin eijiiitoi It N\ IS In i \i ihd (in 1s(»J) v 

Spike and (n iiit iiid bv SI in]( \ w >s r 11 1 lif 
‘ Pi 111 of Afin i 1 In count i v is j n iS i i ni 1 n 
oils, puth uinlulitin^ put Is i [ I uii, vii\ l i 
tik on tin v\ bob nnl v\« II wooibd I in (iiniiti 
is mild ind sinful 11 h niiifonn I liKHi^ln at tin vi 
the V 111 ition btm^ fioni lo9() I lli \\ in 1 1 

who mil niinilKi tim inilli is m » \ nhl ml 
highly inlclligt nt pcopb spt ikiiu i I tiUii Ui ilticj 
B mill sto( k, w illi w ( 1 1 <!♦ \ lo| • I n it M inlushns 
At the n (jin st of Knu Mt( s i I n^h h Iboti I ii 1 1 
mission uics s( tth <1 In i< in 1S77 m I I ii in h ( itli 
oIks foilovxd in ls70 I In ( linstim li ul niu li j 
toendiiK fi oin M 1 1 s I s son KlnJ^^I^^ in^ i bvwin t 
oidtis hisho)) II uimngton ( | \ ) vv is nniidtnd in 
1SS5 on the biiibis ot I ^ ui I i ml bunlHds 1 
(hiistims VNcic Imiind 1 In jnisiini of \il1s 
and Mol) ininn d misiii tuillni coinpln itid inittii 
and mil stun stiug„hs vmk not lon^ in bn ikiiig 
out l)i Pitcis (in 1 to ( \(t rtd ( o 1 111 111 inflniini 
liitlni, ))ut tin Tin[M nal II iti^h I ist \fin i ( nn 
ium> ugiidel iinl i is Ik iii„ vMtliiii tin Hiitish 
bjilnit uiidi 1 tlie Vn^lo ( o 1 III m " 1,^11 1 nil nt of 18S7 
and til it It >\as so is sit tied bctvMtn 1 ii^l md 
and (oinim> m lS9t) In 1S91 a Ihifish ])iot(c 
toi lie w IS piocliinnd ovti md i piopci, md m 
1S0() tills v^ is iMcrnhd to iiitlndc L iivoio <md 
Usigo, ill nnd( 1 i conmiissiorni usnUnt it I*oit 
Alice on the \ n toi 1 1 N \ m/ i B> liout n s m 1S<)0 
1900 the bound iins with tin' ( oiigo liii State 
vveie adjusted, md tin piolictoiatc now iiKliidcs 
all the coiinti ICS betwitn the Riitisb I isl Afiua 
piotectoiate, the (knigo 1 ice Stite, k ikt s Vi< ton i 
and Allioit 12dw iid N> m/i, and 1 ake Albeit Its 
aiea is about 120 000 sqn ne niiks, and the nopula 
tion IS estimated at iboiit4,0(X) 000 King Mwanga 
of Ugindi lebelhd in 1897, and, bi ing <lcfcat«d, 
fled to Geiiuui teiiitoiv , his inf uit son was lecog 
msed by the Biitish govcinmcnt as lulei iindei a 
native couruil In 1S97 also pait of the Soudanese 
tioops 111 the piotectoiate mu timed, and weic only 
suppiessed aftei many months sevcie figliting, m 
vvhuh seveial Biitisli ofliceis weie killed The 
inilitaiy foice (Indian soldieis and Soudanese) has 
since been i eoig inised The tiade consists of i\ oi > , 

cattle, wild collec, and lubbei Roads have been 
consti acted uudei the protectoiate, and legulai 
ctiininal couits established The outside tiaue is 
being developed by the iail\va> ftom Mombasa, 
completed to Poit Florence on Victoiia N^anza 
(584 miles) lu Deceinbei 1901. 

See Stanley, Felkm and Wilson, Tlnaiiida (1881), 
Logard, R\%e of our African hmpxre (1893), Poit^ 
ilftMion %o Uganda (1894), Ashe, Chronicles of XJqanda 
(1894), Colville, Xand of the Nile Springs (1895), 
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Auaorge, Undei the A ft tcan San (18^)^ J. W, 

The FoundaUton of hritish Fast Afriea (1^1); ana Sir 
H Johnston, Tht Uganda Protectorate 
Utgolino* CoiNf, head of a family iking 
dominant in Pisa which hacked tlae people against 
the nohlis, and as (.luh< limes vvtie the iirecon- 
cilabh eneimts of the Viscojiii, wlio headed the 
Guclphs Ihe most famous id tlus fairiily is Count 
I golino dcll.i (dieiaidi sc<i whose riiiue and fate 
hiveluen iiivrsted with und\ mg inteicst h^ Ihinte 
Having icstdvttl to nsui]) hupinnc powei ovei Pisa* 
In foiDitd m allimti with (fiovaniii \ isconti, tlie 
h« uioltlo (<iiul]dii( piilv i iu plot w IS, how ever, 
di«<ovc)f 1 an i both t»iov iinii and 1 gohno weie 
biinslud tioin tin » it\ I In kitt< i uniting him 
M It with tin lliKiilnns md tin 1 in i lu S( , foi ced 
tin* Pis ms in 1270 Ion vtou to him his t< lutoi les, 
ot wJinli In ii nl b(iu<hpii < d \osoofui v>as he 
1 iiista < i m In-^ p >ss» scions t b m In bf m to df v ise 

m w mibi(i)M s( luin s I Ij« wii of tin Pis ms 
w it II t be t o iio< S4 iOotiUil him tin 4>p|)Oi tiinit \ he 
dc^iH I In tin bttth touglit al the island of 
I M U )i i t)ili \n list 12S1 I golino h\ treuhci 
on h ibm i imn^ tin Pi'^ m oicisiomd tlieioni 
I I h t< millin’ ill notllnii th « i t(>^,i tin i VMth a loss 
I »t J 1 tioo I )jn r*^ N\ In n tin in ws ot tins ihsastc i 
spn I I (In Il>nntin<s iln I m t In st the Sitncse, 
tl« Pi‘-toi m uni ill tin otbn (in lints of the 
I isan itjnlli ^ th it 1 to^itliti to df'lio> it as 
ilic stimuli )! I ot till (dill) lliMfs in Itiilv Being 

thus 1 lou^lil to tin I link ot nun the I isans had 
no otin i 11 so nil I It tinn to tlnow tlnnisehcM 
into tin urn <jlimwlio» tn u b( i v b id i< duced 
tlicintoKucb ni-'Civ 1 lom tin tinn ofhiscUctiou 
In ,^ivc liC4 s< )p< t ) Ins \ indn 1 1 \ t (hs]>(>tic natiue^ 
p«isMUtiiu ^nd I inisbin^ ill wlio wcie pnvaUly 
obnoM ms to Inin on ) n It \l ot stat( dtlinqu(nc\ 
till It h n^tli I ( ii'^pii uv w Is foini(<l igauist him, 
In nhtl bv ins loimti siipj>o)t(i, the aichbishop 
Dia^^cil turni Ins p il i< < 1st Inlv 1288 alUi a 
dtspi i itc <U tmci in was tlnow n into the towci 
ot ( uiliinli w Uh bis I u o sons md t w o p^iandsoiis 
whole thc\ ill iiuslnd rinnd tin d^ouus of 
stciiv ition, foi w bn li icason (Inn dnngi on Ii is 
since boiiif tin ominous n mn of tin lowci of 
llung«i In '^|it« ol tbiN llic iimilv agiin lose 
into inipoi l uu I ainl in 1 >29 w c tnul a ( dn i luk sea 
al the lutid oi the icj iiblic m aulboiitv in JVa. 

U^trriailS* a name iistd b\ ( istn n foi Ostiiks, 

\ oguls, ami M ig\ us belonging to tlic I 1 iiiiiic 
div ision ot tin I lal Vlt Ale pc ojiks See h INLAND, 

^ ol T\ p 62") 

llllaild* JoiiVNN Li rnvK., Coiman poet, was 
boin at lubiiigcn 26lh Apiil 17S7 M hen a >oun<j 
man it the univtisit} of his native pi icc his mind 
was divided between law and ancient Geiman 
liteiatuie I lie lattei was his favouiitc jmisuit, 
and h( he^an to }>iil>Iisli po 4 ms at an cail> age, 
his fiist collection ot Lnduhti appealing in 1815. 
To this he kept adding all the itst of his life , the 
COth cdilion w os puhlished in 1S75, and theie have 
l>een manv nnne since Othei jiiod actions of 
Uhland s me adnmahle essays, Uehet If alther ton 
del Voffihuidt (Stuttg 1822) and Uebei den Mythus 
von Ihoi (1836), a most valuable oollectum of 
old populai songs, Altei hath tind niuUi dtutbihei 
Volksltedti (1844-45), bthuften ziu Geschichte 
dir IJichtnurf and Sarfc (8 voK 1866 69), and tvvc» 
respectable diatnas, Heizoff Lnut von Sthuabai 
( 1818) and / m/i/ ^c/ dei Butei (1819) He died at 
Tubingen, 13th Novembei 1862 Uhland was a 
patiiotic politician as well as a poet. He enteied 
the repiesentative assembly of W uitembeig in 1819 
as hlieral deputy fi om Tubingen, and vv as also a dele 
gate to the Fiaukfoit Assembly of 1848 , but though 
Ueiniany has reason to be giatefnl for liis serviceb 
to the cause of constitutional hboit>, it is as a 
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poet he is best remembered. His pieces are full 
of spirit, spontaneity, and truth, finely picturesque 
iu tneir sketches of nature, and exquisite in their 
vari^ tones of feeling. Nothing, indeed, can 
surpass the brevity, vigour, and suggestive bea^^ty 
of liis ballads, in which a romantic sweetness of 
sentiment and a classic purity of style are happily 
combined. Uhland is the acknowledged he^ of 
the * Swabian schoor of German poets. Long- 
fellow translated some of his ballads in Hyperion; 
and translations by Platt (1848), Skeat (1864), 
and Sandars ( 1869 ) have also appeared. See Lives 
by his widow (1874), Dederich (1886), Holland 
(1886), and H. Fischer (1887). 

Vhlan^ a name (derived through the Polish 
from the Turkish-Tnrtar ) originally given to light 
cavalry armed and clothed in semi oriental fashion. 
A body of Uhlans was formed for the French 
army by Mai-shal Saxe. But the word is now best 
known as a term for the Prussian light cavalry 
armed with the lance, who gained glory by their 
, f/ash, bravery, and swiftness of movement during 
/ the Franco-Uerman war. 

[ Vlg^trSf a Turkish people of Eastern Turkestan 
who long preserved a separate identity. See 
Genghis Khan. 

Viniah Mountainsm See Rocky Mountains. 
Uisty North, pn island of the Outer Hebrides, 

65 miles SSW. of Stornoway. It is 18 miles long 
irovn west to east, and from 3 to 13 miles in 
breadth. The eastern half of it is so cut up by 
lochs and watercovirses as to have the appearance 
of an archipelago — a brown, peaty, dreary l>og, 
partly relieved, however, by a line of hills (1133 
feet) running along the coast. In the west pait, 
which as a rule is hilly (1500 feet), there is a tract 
of uneven, low land, exceedingly beautiful in cer- 
tain seasons, rendered fertile by the drifting of 
shell-sand from the coast, and producing good 
clover and grain crops. Pop. 2936. — SOUTH UlST, 
36 miles SW. of Lochinadcly in North Uist, Beii- 
beciila lying between them, has a maximum length 
and breadth of 22 and 7J miles. Its east coast is 
much indented by Lochs Bkiport, Eynort, and Bois- 
dale. The eastern district is hill or mountainous 
(2035 feet); the western is alluvial and productive 
u rider proper treat men t. Pop. 354 1 c rof ters, en gaged 
in fishing and agriculture, and almost all Catholics. 

ViteilliaK® (now pronounced Yootenhaig), c^d- 
tal of a district in Cape Colony, is 25 miles NW. 
of Port Elizabeth by rail ; pop. 5350. 

district on the eastern shore of Lake 
Tanganyika. The chief town is the terminus of 
the great caravan route from Zanzibar, and has 
long been an important Arab station. Christian 
missions have been established here. See Ilore’s 
Tanganyika { 1892). 

UJJailly a walled town of Central India, in 
Sindia’s dominions, anciently the capital of Malwa, 
and one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindu.**, 
stands on the right bank of the Sipra, 30 miles N. 
of Indore. It is 6 miles in circumference, and con- 
tains a palace and exports opium. Pop. 39,691. 

Ukase, or Oukaz (Russ, ukasdty, *to com- 
mand,’ * to speak ’), a term applied in Russia to all 
the orders or edicts, legislative or administrative, 
emanating from the czar directly or from the senate. 
The term is not extended to the orders of ministers. 

^ Ukraine ( Polish, ‘ frontier country ’ ), the name : 

f *ven in Poland first to the frontiers towards the < 
artars and other nomads, and then to the fertile 
regions lying on both sides of tlie middle Dnieper, i 
without any very definite limits. The Ukraine i 
was long a uone of contention between Poland and i 
Russia. About 1686 the part on the east side of < 
the Dnieper was ceded to Russia ( Russian U kraine ) ; i 


and at the second partition of Poland the western 
portion (Polish Ukraine) also fell to Russia, and 
IS mostly comprised in the government of Kiefi'. 
The historic Ukraine forms the greater part of 
what is called Little Russia (a name first appear- 
ing about 1654), which is made up of the goveinip^. 
ments of KiefT, TchemigoiT, Poltava, and KharkoA 
Compare the maps at Polanb and at 
and for the physical features, see RUSSIA, Vol 
p. 34. See also Mazrppa. 

Ulcers (Lat. ulctis, 'a sore spot'). Ulcei*ation 
is * that part or effect of an inflammatory process 
in which the materials of inflamed tissues, liquefied 
or degenerate, are cast off, in solution or veiy 
minute particles, from free surfaces, or, more 
rarely, are absorbed from the substance of the 
body' (Paget on ‘Ulcers,' in Holmes's System 
of Surgery). Generally speaking, however, the 
name of ulcer is not applied to any infiammatory 
result, unless the substance of a tissue deeper than 
the enithelial is exposed ; and when the cast-off 
]>articles are only epithelial the result is termecl 
desquamation, abrasion, or excoriation, although 
the process may be essentially the same. Ulcera- 
tion is closely allied to gangrene, the two processes 
di/lering in degree rather than in kind. ‘When 
the degenerate or dead substance,' sa^s Sir J. 
Paget, ‘ is cast off in one or nioie portions visible 
to the naked eye, the process is usually called gan- 
grene ; when the portions are not so visible, or 
are quite dissolved, it is called ulceration.' The 
degenerate tissues are always suspemled or dis- 
solved in a liquid, termed the ‘discharge,' or 
‘ ichor,' which varies in appearance and properties 
according to the cause and charactcis of tne ulcera- 
tive process. ‘ From some ulcers — e.g. the primary 
syphilitic — it is contagions ; from many it appeals 
corrosive, exciting by its acridity inliammatory 
changes in the tissues with which it is in contact.' 

Ulcers may occur on any sui face of the body — 
e.g. the eye, mouth, stomach, intestines, &c. : here 
attention will be lestricted to ulcers on the skin. 
They may be classiliotl according cither to their 
obvious characters or to their cause. It is most 
convenient in the first instance to adopt the former 
arrange 111 exit. 

A comvionj simple, or healthy nicer is such as is 
left after the separation of an accidental slough in 
a healthy person, and is merely a healthy granu- 
lating surface, tending to cicatrisation. Its edges 
shelve gently down to the hase, and are scarcely 
harder than the a<ljacent healthy skin. Their sur- 
face near the border is of a jmrplish blue tint where 
the young epidermis modifies the colour of the 
healing granulations ; and within this the granula- 
tions have a deeper hue than those at the centre, 
being most vascular where the cuticle is being 
chiefly developed. The discharge from such an 
ulcer is healthy or ‘ laudable ’ pus. Inflamed ulcers 
differ less than most kinds from the above described 
common or healthy ulcers. Their most common i^eat 
is on the lower half of the leg or shin. Tfie suHace 
is red, and bleeds easily ; the discharge is thin and 
watery ; the edges irregular or shreddy ; and the 
surrounding skin shows a red tinge, and is the seat 
of a hot and aching sensation. This ulcer most 
commonly occurs in the infirm and old, the ill-fed 
and overworked. Hence constitutional treatment, 
good diet, and complete rest ( with elevation of the 
limb) are here necessary. Sloughing ulcers, in the 
mildest form, are characterised by an aggravation 
of the symptoms observed in inflamed ulcers ; while 
the surface becomes gray and is cast off in shreds, 
and the ulcerative process extends rapidly. They 
are generally associated with a debilitated state of 
the system. Phagedeena ( Gr. , from phagein, ‘ to eat 
or corrode ' ) desi^ates a severer variety of slough- 
ing ulcer in which there is much infiltration, and at 
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' the saiBe time rapid destruction of the affected part, 
with severe constitutional symptoms. The sore 
presents an irregular outline, and a gray or yellow- 
ish suif^lace ; it gives bff a profuse bloody or iehoiisk 
,diso|&|:ige, extremely painful, when ooeHr^. 
r dn## usually attacks pcttsdti^' 

deliilStaf^ feiC 
syphiUtie virus, oy ^ 

' By intemperance, &c. A link 

. OdtvveiEai thiS' Wrttlent f^^ ulceration and gan- 
grei^i thdiigh more cloisely allied to tlie latter, is tlie 
ferrible disease known in civil practice as plough- 
ingphagedf^na, and in militaiy and naval practice 
M hospital gangrene. This disorder requires for 
its development the influence of some of those 
undefined causes whicli regulate the oiithreak of 
epidemics, and is jKJculiany characterised by its 
contagious and infectious nature. It is usually 
engendered hy the overcrowd ing of sick and 
wounded men, and some idea of its virulence may 
be formed from tlie fact tliat on the return of the 
French fleet from tlie Crimean war, no loss than 
sixty deaths from it occnrreil in one ship in the 
course of thirty eiglit hours. Writ?: alrcrs are those 
in which the graiiulalions are ]»rohiinont, j>ale, and 
soft. Tliey are geiierallv met with in scrofulous 
cases. Exuberant or fnngnn<i nterrs havtt also 
prominent granulations (popularly c:ilh'»I ‘proud 
llesh’), hut they are linn ami bright red like those 
of a healtliy ulcer. 'l’h<\y are most oft(m seen in 
the liealing of severe hums, 'riu^ <7n*o/oV*. hnloh nt^ 
or cttilon,s n/eci\ heyond all doiiht, gives more 
trouble to the poor-law medical ollicer and the 
workhouse surg(‘on than nny otlKU* half dozen 
surgical allectioiis. It is usually seattsl in the 
lower half of the leg, and is most evnmmmly of an 
oval form, with its long axis pjualhd to that of the 
leg. ‘Its base lies <leep, ami is Hat, pale, or tawny 
and dusky, with very minute or no visible granula- 
tions. The margin is usually abrupt, or um^qually 
shelving, or more often thickened, smooth, ainl 
rouiuletl. JJoth the margin and all tlie surround- 
ing intoguments, often for many inches round, are 
tliickeiied, hardened, “ callous, ’Sis with a kind of 
very lirm (edema,’ — Paget, up. ri/.^ p. 147. M.any 
volumes have been written on the proper meaii.s of 
treating this form of ulcer. The distinguished sur- 
geon from wh(3.se Memoir we have so largely (juoled 
especially recoinmends oi>iiiiii, regulated prcs.sure, j 
and blistering. A grain of opium night and morn- 
ing is n.snally sulticient. The ])rcssure is applied 
with straps of adliesive or lead plaster on linen, or I 
witli an elastic bandage. The ol)j(*ct of blistering I 
is not only to stimulate the ulcer, hut to soften its 
callous edge.s hy causing absorption of part of the 
exudation with which they are iiiiiltrated, and 
desquamation of the cuticle which covers them. 
The expediency of healing old ulcers of this kind 
has often been called in question, inasmuch as 
serious diseases are said to have followed the heal- 
ing of such ulcers. In the great majority of coses, 
however, no untoward results are met with. 

The recognition of the causes of an ulcer are, how- 
ever, of even more importance than the charactei*8 
it presents ; for that determines the methods to be 
employed in order to cure it. It may result from 
chemical or mechanical injury ; from defective cir- 
culation, particularly the existence of Varicose 
Veins ( q. v. ) ; and in each of these cases the local 
cause must be attended to. But it may originate 
or be kept from healing by a constitutional 
cause, sypliilis, struma, scurvy, or gout ; and if so 
constitutional treatment is of prime importance. 
Ulceration is also a frequent incident in the pro- 
gress of malignant, particularly cancerous, tumours. 
But there is one form of disease, now proved to be 
cancerous, in which the tumour formation is so 
slight, and the ulceration so pi*ominent, that it has 


generally been kn6wn und^r i^i© 
ulcer4 It. generally 
face. As in other caueen^.inie 
ixeatment which mves. 

-- In the 

. ctoim 

wile tiiaii.m other 
of the Antiseptic Bf^hod 

t latest value as a means df atliumf ; 

e particular form of antiseptic moet 

depends on the condition of the sote ;1n 
ulcers boracic ointment, or if the aI<^et be tod dycy. 
a wet borocic-dressing, usually does well; In Bat* 
flamed and slouj^hing ulcers mucli stronger applica- 
tions are requiwHl. Pmminent granulations are 
generally best treat<^ !)y the occasional application 
of solid nitrate of Rilv(3r. — Ulcer of the stomach is 
treated at Stomacu. 

IJiedborgy a seaport town of Russian Finland, 
capital of a government, siaiuls on the south bank of 
the UIca, on the (‘astern shore and near tlie head of 
the Gulf of Bothniii. It was foniidtRl in lt>05, and 
I nearly all hurned doAvn in 1^*22. It has dockyards, 
and carri(.*K on a iiiule in tar, pilch, and timber. 
In is.>i an Knglislj llolilla burned the government 
property in the phico. Fop. 

F'leillU (Are.hie, ]dnr. of ‘learned’ or 

‘ wi>.e ’K llio collective iwiiue (which (cannot be used 
as A singular) ol th(5 body of prof(*.s.sional theo- 
i logiaiis and doctors of divinity, and th«*refore of 
I law, in any MohamnnMlan country. They form 
lh(3 legal ainl jntlicial class, and interpret the 
Koraui and t.lu': law doiived thenMroiii ; tlie.y also 
<‘onstitute whatever tlnne is of the nature? of a 
hituarchy in Islam, ami their power and influence 
have often ('ur)>ed tin? ii rcsponsibli? authority of a 
despot. There are ne(*essarily Ulema in evt*ry 
Moluimme^lau city, hut the most renowned are the 
l.'hmia of Uonstantinople, of JMecoa, and of the 
Azhar university at Uairo. The Ulema of Turkey 
are the liest oi‘ganis(sl, and j)ossess many privih'ges 
and immunities. Th(*y inclmh; (apart from the 
so/fany who are. a specie's of undcrgi'aduate.s train- 
ing fur the rank or Ulema) the imthns or reader3 
of the public prayers at the mosques; the muftis 
or (loctois of tin; law, who a(*t. j>artly as barristers, 
partly as asse.^^sois in tlie courts ; and the kadis or 
mollaSy who are tin', regular magistrates, and are 
under the authority of two chief-ju.stiees, the kadi 
asker of Europe and of Asia ; whilst (jver them all 
stands the Cl rand Mufti or Skeykh-cl-Isldm^ the 
spiritual liead (under the Caliph) of orthodox 
Mohamme<lanism and supreme judge of the Otto- 
man empire. The verdicts or decisions of the 
Ulema are called fetras. The Ulema form the 
ultra-conservative party in all Mohammedan 
countries ; their interpretations of the Koran, 
Avhen honest, are rigodly and pedantically in 
accordance with established tradition, but as indi- 
viduals they are far from incorruptible. To them 
more than to any other class is due the lifeless 
formalism that generally prevails in Mohammedan 
countries, and they are the prime iiiovera in all 
outbreaks of fanaticism. 

IJlfilas. See Ulphilas. 

miniailllf Karl, Protestant theologian, was 
born at Epfenbach near Heidelberg, 15th March 
1796, and except during the years 1829-36, when 
he Avas professor at Halle, spent most of his life as 
student and as professor at Heidelberg, Avhere lie 
represented a ‘ Mediation school * of theology. He 
died 12tU January 1865. His best-knoAvn Avorks 
are on The Sinlessne^s of Jesus (1841; 7th ed. 
1863 ; Eng. trans. 1870) and Reformers before the 
Eefonnation (2d ed. 1860; Eng. trans. 1841-42). 
He also wrote against Strauss, and on the essentials 
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6f Christianity (1849; 6th ed. 1865). There is a 
monograph by Beyschlag (1867). 

Vllswater* after Windermore the largest of 
the English * Lakes,’ between the counties of 
CnmWland and Westmorland, 6i miles SW. of 
Penrith and 1 1 ESE. of Keswick. Lying 477 feet 
above sea-level, it is 9 miles long, i to | mile 
broad, and 218 .feet in maximum depth. It is 
divided into three reaches, which increase in 
beauty and grandeur as one goes up it from Poolev 
Bridge to Patterdale, a chief feature of the lanu- 
scape being the lofty mountain Helvellyn (q.v., 
3118 feet), which rises from the south-west ex- 
tremity of the lake. See the map and the works 
cited, at Lake District. 

Ulm, the second city of Wiirtemborg, 58 miles 
SE. of Stuttgart and 91 WNW. of Munich, on 
the left bank of the Danube, which here receives 
the Blau and tlie Tiler and becomes navigable. 
On the Bavarian side of the river is New Ulm, 
with 7593 inhabitants. Ulm till the war of 1866 
was a fortress of the Germanic Confederation, 

S irrisoned by troops of Wiirternberg, Austria, and 
avaria. Its fortifications (1842-66) have since 
been greatly extended. The Protestant cathedral 



Ulm Cathedral. 

is remarkable for architectural beauty, and is, 
next to the cathedral of Cologne, the largest j 
church in Germany. It is 455 feet long, 186 
broad, and 134 high ; the tower and open-work 
spire (530 feet, the nighest in the world ; see Vol. 
Ia. p. 644) was only completed on 30th June 1890. 
The cathedral was begun in 1377, and carried on 
until 1494 ; its restoration was undertaken in 1844, 
and it has a splendid organ (1856-88) with 6268 
pipes. Other edifices are the 15th-centary town- 
hsdl, the *New Building* (1603) on the site of a 
palace of Charlemagne’s, and the Teutonic Knights* 


Commandery (rebuilt 1718). Leading industries 
are the manufacture of cotton, w'oollen, and other 
textiles, of paper, leather, beer, &c. Ulm is famed, 
moreover, for ornamental pipe-bowls and pastry 
called Ulmer bread. Pop. (1871) 26,290; (1900) 
42,982, of whom one-fourth were Catholics. The 
Homans had a settlement at this important point. 
In 1531 the city accepted the Reformation. Ulni 
was in October 1805 tlie scene of the defeat by Ney 
of General Mack, and of his surrender with 28,(K)0 
Austrians. In 1802 it was attached to Bavaria, 
and in 1810 became part of Wiirtemberg. See 
works by Prossel (1873-78), Schultes (1881), and 
Loffler (1881), besides an article in the English 
Illustrated Magazine (1886). 

Illinacece, or ULMEiE. See UiiTicACEiE. 

UlptlilaSy or WULFILA, the translator of the 
Bible into Gothic, was bom about 311 A.D. among 
the Goths north of the Danube. Consecrated n 
missionary bishop to his fellow-countrymen by 
Eusebius of Nicoinedia in 341, after seven years^ 
labour he was forced to migrate with bis converts 
across the Danube. For over thirty yeai*s be 
laboured in Lower Mcesia, at the foot of the 
Huemus, visited Constantinople in 360 in the 
interest of the Arian part}”, and ag.ain in 381, only to 
die a few days after his arrival. For the liistory of 
the great monument of Teutonic philology which 
rendera his name for ever memorable, see GoTHS. 

See the Lives by Waitz (Hann. 1840) and Bessel 
(Gdtt. 18<i0), the Hulsean Essay by C. A. Scott (1885), 
and H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism (1882). 

IJlpianilS^ Domitius, a celebrated Roman 
jurist, born at Tyre about 170 A.i>., who heltl 
juridical offices under Septimius Sevenis and Cara- 
calla, and, on the accession of Alexander Sevenis 
(222), became his principal adviser and prev/ectvs 
prwtorio. Tie was murdered in a mutinous riot by 
his own soldiery in 228. Ulpian was a voinminons 
writer, and as a jurist he takes the lir.st rank after 
Papinian. In the Digest of Justinian there are no 
fewer than 2462 excerj)t8 from IIli)ian, forming 
about a third of the whole. Of the originals, 
wliicli are almost entirely lost, the principal were 
Ad Edict mn^ a commentary on the Edict in 
eighty-three books, and Ad Sabhivm, a commen- 
tary on the Jus Civile in fifty -one books. The 
so-called Fragmenta of Ulpian, first published at 
Paris by Tilius in 1549, consist of twenty-nine titles 
— the Titiili ex Coiyore Ulpianiy edited by Hugo 
(Berlin, 1834) and "Bdcking (Bonn, 1836), See 
Abdy and Walker, llie Commentaries of Gains and 
the iitUes of Ulpian ( 1870 ; 3d ed. 1885 ). 

IJlricly Hermann, a German writer on philo- 
sophy and aesthetics, was born at Pfiirten in 
Lower Lusatia, 23d March 1806, studied law at 
Halle and Berlin, but early devoted himself exclu- 
sively to literature and philosmihy. In 1834 be 
was appointed to a chair at Halle, and here bo 
laboured till bis death, January 11, 1884. In 
philosophy he belonged to the tneistic school of 
Fichte the younger, Wirth, and Carriero, revolting 
from the pantheistic tendencies of Hegel’s idealistic 
rationalism. His fii*8t Avork Ava3 his Geschichte dcr 
Hellenischen Dichtknnst (18.35), Avhicli was followed 
by a very ingenious essay, Ueher Shakspeare's 
draiAatische Kimst (1839 ; Eng. trans. 1846). 
Other works are Ueher Princip nnd Methode der 
Hegelschefii Fhilosophie ( 1841 ) ; Das Grundprincip 
der PhUosophie ( 1845-46) ; and a System der Logtk 
(1852). His books Glauhen tind Wissen (1868). 
Goit und die Natnr (1862), Gott und der Mensch 
(1866), and Leib nnd Seele (1866) naturally 
appealed to a still wider circle of readers. Further 
Shakesiiearian studies were an edition of Romeo 
und Julia (1853) and a Geschichte Shakspeares 
und seiner Dichtung in vol. i. of the German 
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Shakespeare Society’s version of tlie SclilegehTieck 
translation ( 1867 ). 

Ulster (Lat. Ultoma), the most northern of the 
four provinces of Ireland, is divided into nine 
counties — Antrim, A niiagh, Cavan, Donegal, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry, Monaghan, and Tyrone, 
each of which is separately de.scril)ed. IJIster 
seems to have formed one of the most ancient 
divisions of Ireland, and was the seat of the lly- 
Nialls or O’Neills, as well Jis of the lesser sejds of 
O’Donnell, O’Cahan, O’Doherty, Maguire, Mac- 
Mahon, The north -oasteni porti<»n, now the 

county of Down, was early overniii ))y John de 
Courcy, and subsoqinuitly t»y Hugh de Lacy, and 
was the most permanent s<‘at of iCngUsh ]»ower in 
the north ; hub although varions ellorts were made 
by the English to cllect a pennnncnt s(q,tlt.*mcnt in 
the north and north-west, the suce^'ss was ]>ut 
nominal until tlie reigns of Elizabeth ami of James 
1., when the plantation of I'lster was <‘tl‘ecti*<l (-jm* 
IrklaND, Vol. VI. pp. 201, 20J). Of this gigantie 
scheme of colonisation tlie chief seat ua.s the 
county <»f lauidondeiry (q.v.). 'Die ScolUsh <‘le- 
memt lias long been ilominaiit in souie, parts of 
Ulster, e.sjiccially the nortli east, hut is v«‘rv 
unoqnally distrihuteil. The r)rigiiially English and 
Scottish clement varies frtmi To per cent, in Antiim 
to about 20 in Cavan. Ulstermen hail a \eiy 
important share in i-.\tending tli<^ area, of ei\ ilisa^ 
tion and culture in the United States. When 
about 1720 tlie great exodus of Irish Protestant 
Nonconformists liegan (100,000 are said to have 
crossed the Atlantic in ten years) the English 
settlements soulli of New England eonsisttal of ihe 
strip of country east of the .Vlleglianies. Seoto- 
Irishnien formed the vangnanl that jx.'nct rated 
beyond amongst the dreaded Indians, ami were the 
main sto<‘h from which <lcseemled the l».aekw«M)ds- 
inen and lighting fanners who for liftv year.s bore 
the brunt of Indian warfaie. In ISGl the whole 
population of Ulster was 1,914,2‘Uj, the Ivomau 
Catholics numhering 060,01 J ; in 1<S71 the total wa~s, 
owing to emigration, 1,803,228, of whom tlie 
Catliolics were only SOT. 230 ; in ISSl the total was 
1,730,542; in ISOl it was 1,010,814; ami in 10(M 
it was 1,582,820, of whom 009,202 wore IJoinaii 
Catholics, 300,373 were Protestant Episcojialiaiis, 
425,526 were Pre.shyt eriaiis, and 47,372 were 
Methodisls, The distribution of confessions varies 
in dillereiit parts of the jiroviiice ; while the 
Protestants are about 75 per cent, of tin; whole in 
Antiini, they are only 20 iier cent, in Cavan. Tiie 
preponderance of Protestants in parts of Ulster has 
led to diversity of feeling and aims hi’tween Ulster 
and more thoroughly Catliolie parts of Irelaml ; 
and the determination of Ulstermen to ofTer 
resolute resistance to all .schemes of Tloine llnle 
was emphasised by a great convention of 12,000 
delegates at Belfast on 17th June 1892. Belfast 
(q.v.) is the most enterj)rising town of Ulster 
and of Ireland ; flax-si)inning is the mo.st import- 
ant industry after agricnlturo. In 1800 the area 
under fla.x was 96,896 acres, in 1901 only 55,442; 
in 1890 there were useil in Ulster 20,045 tons of 
home-grown flax as compared with 19,607 tons im- 
ported ; in 1891 the figures were 12,455 tons of 
home-grown and 25,387 tons imported. The orderof 
baronets, nominally founded for the defence of 
Ulster, had the ‘hlooily hand ’ of the O'Neills, the 
Ulster arms, given them as their cognisance (see 
'Baronet). For the Ulster Herald, see Herald. 
The Ulster system of ‘Tenant Right’ has been 
substantially incorporated in Irish legislation of 
1870-87 (see Land Laws). See, besides works 
cited at Ireland (and in the section of that article 
on tlie Irish Church), the articles Tyrconnel, 
Tyrone Orangemen; and John Harrison, The 
Scot in uUtev ( 1888). 


UlliittUE Iberes, in Law, means the cro^vn or 
the state, which succeeds to the property of th<)se 
who die without leaving next of km, or who, being 
ba.stards, have no next of kin. 

IJltramarlne. See IiLric. 

Ultramontane ( Lat., ‘ beyond the mountains ’ 
— the Alps — namely, in relation to Fran^), that 
party in the CliiiT-ch of Rome which assigns the 
greatest Aveight to the papal pjci'ogative. See 
Callican C»ujri!ij, iNEALLimurv, 0 m> Catho- 
Lic.s, I'lLS IX., Poi'E. ( Italian.^ of couiKe use the 
woitl in a converse geographical wumc for peojde 
lieyofid the Alps and in the north of Europe.) 

Uluah*il4 the gramlson of 'J'tmfir, or Tamer- 
lane (q.v.), governed Western 4'urKcstan as regent 
On* his father Shah Rokh, while the latter Avas 
I'll I ] Joyed in legnlating the aflairs of the southern 
lialf of the. empire, and succeeded in 1447 to the 
i imperial throm* on his father’s death. He was a 
i snecessful warrior, as every nihu* of this periixl had 
I to he, hut happened, nnfovtiiriately, to eonceive 
: .su>pirions of the loyalty of his eldest son, sus- 
! ]»icir)ns founded only upon iistrologit'a] indications. 

; 4'ln' oll'ernh'd a, mi injured ]*vinee lehelltHl, ilefeatcd 
i ami (*a]Jni«Ml Ids fatlnu', and .soon after eaiised him 
! to he put to death, thus fiillilling tlie prediction, 

; 1410. Ulngh-lh-g is known to jiostm-ity a.s the 
! foiimh r of the uhst'rvaloi y at. Samaicaml, as the 
i lihend patron of astronomers, and as himself a 
■ mo>t diligent (vhserv'ov. The, astronomical tables 
1 which hear lug name, in all piohahility compiled 
I by himself ami his fellow lahourers, enjoy a Jiigli 
; n*pulation for a.c(‘n racy. The astronomical vs oik*s 
j of Ulugh- Beg were written in Arabic, after- 
‘ wards translatiMl into fN*rsian, and thence the 
I clironological jiortiou of thorn remh'ied into Latin 
(L*)nd. 1650) by Cieaves, wdio followed with a 
I Latin veivion of the geographical jiart in 1652. 
j An imlepemlenl ver.sion of the same work in Latin 
' and Persian was published by Dr Thomas Hyde, at 
Oxfonl, in 1665. A mnv eilition of Ulugh-Bcg's 
catalogue of stars w ill he found in the Memoirs of 
Ihe liinjal Asl rcmohiicaf Sociefif, vol. xiii. Some of 
UIngli- I5eg\s coins liave been published by S. Lane- 
PoiJe, Catti/of/ne of Oeienittl Coins in the British 
vol. vii. , and Addit ions, part ii. 

Uilllldi. See ZrjiA S. 

UlversfOll (locally Oos1on)y a market-toAvn of 
Lancashire, in tiie district of Eurne.s.s, near the 
inllux of the licveii eslnaiy into Morecamhe Bay, 
8.J miles NE. of Barrow-in Fnrnes.s and 22 N\V. of 
Lancaster. It stands in an cxten.sive agricultural 
and milling district, has a sliiii-canal 1 mile long, 
and manufactures iron, paper, hoots, &c. Pop. 

( 1851 ) 6433 ; ( 1881 ) 10,008 ; ( 1891 ) 9948. 

Ulwar* See Alwau. 

Ulysses (also Uh/xes or Utocs), the Latin form 
of the Creek Odysseus, the name of one of the 
most celebrateil heroes of the Trojan war. A eon 
either of Laerte.s or of Sisyphus and Anticleia, he 
married Penelope, and by her became the father of 
Telemachus. Agamemnon visited Ithaca and with 
difficulty prevailed on Ulysses to take part in the 
Trojan expedition. Later traditions reinesent liim 
as feigning madness in order to escape, hut in vain. 
He brought with him twelve ships, and during the 
siege showed himself equal to any of the chiefs in 
courage, and superior to all in prudence and 
ingenuity of re.source. His adventures after the 
fall of Troy form the subject of the Homeric poem 
called the Odyssey, Of these the most remarkalde 
befell in the country of the Lotus-eatem, Avhere 
the companions of Ulysses ate of the wondrous 
fruit, and unshed to rest for ever ; the island 
of the Cyclops, wliei*e he escaped Avith difficulty 
fi'oni Polyphemus ; the island of iEcea, inhabited by 
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the sorceress Circe, with whom he sojourned a year ; 
the country of the Cimmerians, where darkness 
reigns perpetually ; the perilous island of the 
Sirens, the fatal charms of whose singing he re- 
sisted by lashing himself to the mast and stopping 
his men'^s ears with wax ; the alternate horrors of 
Scylla and Charybdis ; the island of Ogygia, where 
he lived eight years of quiet happiness with the 
nymph Calypso; and the shores of Scheria, the 
island of the Phflcacians, where in his shipwrecked 
condition he was succoured by Nausicaa, daughter 
of King Alcinous. At length he reached Itliac<a, 
and in Tiis beggar’s disguise was recognised by his 
nurse and by his old dog Argus alone. Aided by 
Telemachus and the swineherd Euma'us, he slew 
all tlie insolent suitors of his faithful wife, Pene- 
lope. See Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses^ with 
introduction by A. Lang (1890). 

another name for the goddess Kali, wife 
of Siva (q.v.). 

IJlIiailf a town of Russia, 120 miles S. of Kieff, 
on the Umanka. Pop. 15,393. 

IJinballay or AMnAiiA, a city of India, capital 
of a district of the same name in the Punjab, 150 
miles N, by W. of Delhi. The new jiart of the 
town has wide roads, monotonously straight, and a 
handsome church, club-house, and hotels. It is an 
important railway junction, and carries on a very 
large trade. The cantonment is 4 miles SK 
At Umballa Shore Ali was received at a grand 
durbar in March 1869. Pop. (1901) 78,638. 

IJmbellifcraR ( Apiacea: of Lindley ), a large and 
important natural order, containing more than 150 
genera, 1300 species, abounding chiefly in the tem- 
perate regions of the northern hemisphere. A 
peculiar regularity distinguishes the inflorescence 
of most of this order — a number of stalks radiat- 
ing from a common centre at the top of the stem, 
or of a branch, each of whicli bears a flower at its 
extremity, thus forming what is called an tmihel. 
The umbel is often comj)ound, the primary stalks 
dividing In a radiated manner, and forming second’ 
ary unwels or umbellides. Tlie flowers are general ly 
small, although the umbel which they compose is 
often large. They are generally white, rarely 
yellow, still more rarely red, though frequently 
tinged with pink at the edges. The fruit is very 
peculiar, ami consists of two one-seeded, unopen- 
ing carpels, rarely fleshy, touching one another on | 
the inner side, and there attached to a little column 
(the carpophore) y their common axis. The Um- 
belliferaj are mostly herbaceous plants, rarely 
shrubby. They usually have divided or com- 
pound, rarely simple leaves. They generally 
abound in a resinous secretion, and a volatile oil, 
from which many of them derive poisonous and 
medicinal properties, which are more or less com- 
mon to all parts of the plant, and often highly 
developed in the seeds. Acridity is their general 
characteristic. Some are pleasantly aromatic, 
others have a powerful and disagreeable smell. 
In the roots of some, especially when enlarged by 
cultivation, starch and sugar are secreted, so that 
they become useful for food, although the peculiar 
flavour of the essential oil is still retained. Of 
esculent- rooted UmbellifersB the carrot and parsnip 
are the best-known examples ; skirret, earth-nut, 
and arracacha are also of some value. The blanched 
stems of celery, enlarged by cultivation, are a 
favourite salad. The candied stalks of eryngo were 
once much esteemed, and those of angelica are still 
used. The leaves of parsley, chervil, fennel, &c. 
are used for flavouring. Lovage (Levisticum 
iMcinale) is sometimes cultivated as a salad plant. 
The seeds of anise, caraway, coriander, &c. are 
used as carminatives. Hemlock, M'ater hemlock, 
water parsnip, fool’s parsley, and many others 


are narcotic poisons ; asafoetida, galbanum, saga- 
penum, and opoponax are medicinal products of 
this order. 

llmbcry a brown earthy mineral used as a 
pigment. It is found in Italy, Cyprus, England, 
and other countries. Like Ochre (q.v.), umber 
contains a large proportion of sesquioxide of iron, 
but it diflers from ochre in containing, to the extent 
of about one-fifth of its weight, one of the higher 
oxides of manganese. The mineral is prepared 
for use as a pimnent by grinding it to a powder, 
washing it witli water, and then drying it at 
212° F. When so treated it is known as raxo 
umber ^ and is of a pleasing but rather pale grayish- 
brown hue. Burnt ximber is prepared from raw 
umber by calcination, and is of a darker, richer, 
and more transparent brown colour. Both kinds 
are permanent either as water-colours or oil-coloui*s, 
and burnt umber especially is much used by artists 
as well as by house-painters. Umber was one of 
the colours employed uy the old masters. 

IJiiibllieal Cord. See Fcetus. 

Umbrella (Lat. ximhra, ‘a shade’). As a 
shade from the sun, the umbrella is of great anti- 
quity. In the sculptures of Egypt, Nineveh, and 
Persepolis umbrellas are frequently figured (see 
Vol. 1. p. 517). In the East, however, its use 
seems anciently to have been confined to royalty, 
having the ceremonial significance of the Baldachin 
(q.v.) or Canopy (q.v.). In China, Burma, &c. 
umbrellas, especially as sun-shades, are very 
familiar still. In Greece and Rome umbrellas 
were regularly used by women, but by men only 
if they were content to be regarded as effeminate. 
The custom was probably continued in Italy from 
ancient times ; but at the beginning of the 17th 
century the invention seems to have been little 
if at all known in England. In that century, 
how'ever, it came into use as a sun -shade for the 
luxurious ; and in the reign of Queen Anne it 
had become common in London as a screen from 
the rain, but only for the w^eaker sex. Gay’s 
Trivia (1716) speaks of good housewives tread- 
ing through the W’et ‘defended by the umbrella’s 
oily shed.^ In that century it became not un- 
usual to have a common umbrella in coftee- houses ; 1 
and Notes and Qxicries (e.g. 6th series, vol. vi. I 
pp. 202, 313) contains many allusions to parochial 
umbrellas, kept to protect the bare-headed clergy- 
man at funerals. These w'ere made of leather, 
and W’^ere accordingly very heavy and cumbrous. 
The first person of the male sex who had the 
moral courage regularly to carry an umbrella in 
the streets of London was apparently Jonas Han- 
w^ay (q.v.) — a practice he persisted in in spite 
of obloquy for thirty years, when his example 
began to be followed. Still it was long regarded 
as a sign of infirmity or effeminacy to use um- 
brellas, and those wmo did so suffered much un- 
pleasant jeering in consequence. Umbrellas and 
parasols (the name allottea to the sun-shade, which 
the word umbrella properly sitggests ) were at first 
all-brought from abroad, cniefly from India. Spain, 
and 'France ; now the manufacture of umbrellas has 
reached an enormous extent in Great Britain. 
Cotton, oiled silk, gingham, alpaca, silk, and 
various mixtures of silk and wool are in use for 
umbrellas. The substitution of steel for whalebone 
frames became common about the middle of the 
19th century. 

Umbrella Blrdt a fruit-crow of South Amer- 
ica (Cephalopterus), so called from its radiating 
crest. 

Umbrella Tree. See Magnolia. 

Umbrette. See Stork. 
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Vinbria* one of the ancient divisions of Italy, 
lying west of Etruria, and north of the ooinitry of 
the Sabines. It is usually described as extending 
from the Tiber eastward to the Adriatic ; but when 
the Umbrians first come into history we lind them 
restricted to the ridges of the Ajieniiinos, the low- 
land region bordering on the A<lriatic from the 
iEsis {&('rio) to the lluhicon, being licld by a raee 
of Gallic invaders, known as the Senones. 'J'he 
most important memorial of the Umbrian language 
is the so-called Eugubine Tables (q.v.) ; here it is 
enough to say that it belongs to the Lniiiio- Italian 
stock. The Umbrians were subjugated along witli 
the Etruscans, hut joiiu'd the Samnites in their 
last gjillant struggle against Kome, and were 
crushed at Sentiiium (295 n.c, ). 

On the language thei-e arc works by Grotefend 
(Hannov. 1835 59), Aufrrcht and Kirchhof! ( lirrlin, 
1851) ; sec also vSavolobiMg’s Utahyti^cini tHiKlieii (1^73 
and Biichclev’s Umhrica ( I-Jonn, 1SS3). 

IJinlant^ a German wonl invented by Grimm, 
and now used by all wiilers on iln; iibiloiogv of 
the Teutonic longues, ineluding Knglish, lor a 
vowel eluingc in their languages brought about on a 
preceding voAvei by th<^ vowtd / (or e) nmdihing 
the first in the direction of r or /. Jt is eommon in 
German (thus gnusc, tlie plural of (fans: sohlugr, 
the subjunctive of schittg ) : and there are survivals 
in English, as men from fell from J^fH^ mice 

from mouse, 

FmrU.sir* See A^iniTsAn. 

Ulliroliall<i a town of (lie Xorlh wea- Pro\ine«'*.s 
of India, 23 miles N\V. of Moradabad. Pop. 36,145. 

llnalasllka. SeeAbKiTiAN Islands. 

Uncial Letters. See Pala-odkai'iiv. 

UnclailUed money, nn<l Ihings hdt without 
an apjiarent owner, wen^ as>igri<‘d ))y the Ihiman 
jurists to the first j)er.son who took possession of 
them. Aeennling to fmnlal law land n*ft without 
an owner oscl mated or fell Ijaek to the superior of 
wliom it was held, nml moval»les to which no per- 
son couhl make out a edaim were given to tie* 
crown as bona vneautla. ]>v modern ruU‘S of Jaw 
facilities are given to persons claiming to he 
entitled to money in court or government .stock ; 
subject to any rightful claim, the money or stock 
is transferred to .some public accmnjt. Thus, for 
example, the National Debt Act, 1870, ju-ovbles 
that .stock on which no dividend has been claimed 
for ten years shall be transferred to the National 
Debt Commissioners. A list of names, out of 
which stock has been transferred, is to be kept, 
and the list is oj)en for inspection. Ile-transfer is 
made to any claimant who can show his right, 
public notice being given to enable other claimants 
to appear. The court will not as a rule direct a 
re-transfer without an inquiry as to jiersons inter- 
ested. Expense is sometimes incurred by persons 
who put forward claim.s as next of kin to owners of 
stock, &c. who liave died intestate. In such cases 
it is well to remember that similarity of name, or 
vague evidence of relationship, is not enough to 
establish a title to property. 

Unconditioned. See Relativity. 

Unconformity, or Unconformability, in 
Geology, is a structure which implies an interrup- 
tion in sequence. Wlien strata occur in regular 
sequence — each successive bed resting regularly 
upon the surface of the bed subjacent to it — they 
are said to be conformable. But when one set of 
beds extends over the denuded surface of another 
series we have what is called 'unconformity. The 
structure is shown in the accompanying section, 
where we have a discordant junction between two 
sets of strata, the upper series (a) resting uncon- 
formably on the upturned and denuded edges of 


the lower series. Such au unconforniify usually 
points to the lapse of a long peiiod of time. In 
the .section the lower series («) must first have 
been d<!posited, ami Hubse<piently folded and sub- 
jected to much demidatioii, wluch removed the 



i tops of the anticlinal arches so as ox]iose the 
; truncated ends of the beds. In many cases tins 
: dcniulalioii has Ix'eu in great part subaihia) — the 
I io<-ks have formed part, of a laiuUsinface for some 
I p!(»tracted ptMUxI. Afterwards the denuded hiud- 
i surface \va.s suhinerge<l, .m» that newer dejwisits f6) 
! were ae<*mnulau’d nneontonnahly upon tlie older 
I Muies. .V w^d!“nlarketl unconfoi mily thus usually 
■ indicates the hdlowing suc.ci‘ssion of changes; (1) 
a nH)Vi‘menl of elevation, followed by (2) terre.s- 
trial (‘onditions ainl nunc or less e\cessiv<! dennda- 
liou; and lhev<*afl<'r (3) sub-sidence aoeonij^anied 
by d»‘)>osition of sediment i>\er a gradually increa.s- 
ing area. 

I'liconscioii.s Till:. S(’e IT viitmanx. 

Ijirlioil. See F.xtjikmk Unctjon. 

UiMl<‘rsrro«nd llailnay. spe( daily tlie Met 
ropolitan and Mediopoliian J>i-‘tiict lailway.s of 
London. See JiAHAVAV. Iji the l/niied Stat<?s 
tin.* term ‘underground railroad ’ was given before 
. the abolition of slavery to a .seend arrangement 
i for Indping slaves to escape, l»y ]>assing tlnun along 
I inun Olio hiding- pl.ifs* to another till they reached 
I Uatiada or otiit.'r tiuiitory where tliey were safe 
. from recajiture. 

UlldillOS ( TiUt.. undo, ‘ wave'), the name given 
, in the faneifnl .system of the Uarai'id.-^ists to female 
' water-s]»irits. 4’hr‘v intenna.iiy readily with human. 

: beings, and the Undine wlu» gives birth to a child 
i under such a union receives with hm* babe a 
; liuman soul. Hut tbe man who takes an I^ndino 
I to wife must be careful not to go on (be water 
i with her, or at least must not vex her while there, 
j or she returns to her native element. This notion 
I is elaborated in Fouque's Uudine ; set’ also AlllLT- 
; .SINE, Svr.rii. 

j Uiidiilatory Theory. See articles Inter- 

I FEHKNCE, UlCiHT, OpTU’S, PoL A UISATIDN, PllOS- 
PHORKSCENCE, liEFLE(‘T[ON, KEFPACTIoX, SOFNl), 

1 Spectrum, Wave, ami literature there cited ; alsi> 
Basset's Physical Optics { 1892). 

Unj^ava, a Canadian territory delimited in 
1895, and named from IJngava Bay in the NE. 
of Labrador, It extemls from Hud.soii Bay to the 
Atlantic, bordering to the S. on Quebec. 

Unguents. See Oixt.menls. 

Unglllata (‘hoofed'), an order of mammals, 
including (1) the Artiodactyla (witli an even 
nnnibor of toes) — e.g. pig, hijipopotamus, peccary, 
camel, chevrotain, ami ruminants like cattle, 
sheep, and doer ; ( 2 ) the Perissodactyla ( with an 
odd nuiubev of toes) — e.g. tapir, rhinoceros, and 
hoi-se. Many zoologists include (3) the Hyra- 
coidea — e.g. llyriix (q.v.) — and (4) the Proboscidea 
or Elephants (q.v. ). See Artiodactyla. 

Ungydr, a town of Hungary, 325 miles by rail 
NE. of Budapest ; pop. 12,300. 

Uniats. See Greek: Church. 

Unicorn (Lat. unum cornu, |one horn'), a 
fabulous animal, mentioned by ancient Greek and 
Roman authors as a native of India, its body 
resembling that of a horse, exceeding swift, and 
having one straight horn a cubit and a half long on 
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the forehead. Aristotle makes the oryx (an ante- 
lope) and the Indian ass one-horned. Although 
the descriptions of the unicorn given by the 
ancients are very unlike the Indian rhinoceros, yet 
probably that nninial was the origin of them all. 
The word unicorn was unhappily used in trans- 
lations of the Old Testament for the Hebrew rcem. 
The Septuagint led the way in this, by using the 
Greek monokcrOs ; and it has been supposed by 
many that the animal meant is a rhinoceros. But 
from Deut. xxxiii. 17 (where the Authorised Ver- 
sion has ‘horns of unicorns’) it is obvious the 
animal was two-liorned ; the revised translation 
has ‘ horns of the wild ox.’ El&ewhere the alter- 
native ‘ ox-antelope ’ is given in the margin of the 
new version. The spirally twisted unicorn’s horn 
of heraldry is inobably derived from the ‘horn’ of 
the Sea-unicorn or Narwhal (q.v.). The unicorn, 
as the sinister supporter of the royal arms, was 
adopted by James f. at the union of the crowns 
(cf. Heilvldky, Vol. V. pp. 668, 669). 

See O. R. Brown, The Unicorn (1881); C. Gould, 
Mythical Monsteva ( 1886 ). 

Uniform (‘one shape’) is the distinguishing dress 
,of any special body of individuals — whether soldiei’s, 
sailors, or members of a society or club. Military 
'iinifortns in Great Britain may be said to date 
from the Restoration, and the consemient forma- 
tion of a standing army. As early as Ilenry V I II. ’s 
time the sovereign’^s bodyguard (now the Honour- 
able Corps of Gentleuien-at-Arms in England and 
the Royal Archers in Scotland) received a tlis- 
tinctive dress. But this dress was several times 
changed — e.^. cloth of gold and silver became red 
and yellow damask in 1629, and then white and 
black shortly afterwards. The life guards and 
horse guards, formed in 1661 from the troops which 
had fought on opposite sides during the Great 
Rebellion, in buff coats, cuirasses, and steel caps, 
were then dressed in scarlet coats, feathered hats, 
and jack boots. Cocked hats were soon after given 
them, and in 1812 helmets. Somewhat similar 
changes have taken place in the rest of the army. 
iMilitary uniform consists of a coat of one prevail- 
ing colour, variously ornamented and ‘faced’ ac- 
cording to rank and corps, a special head-dress and 
trousers or kilt. Scarlet may be said to be the 
national uniform of the British army', blue of the 
German and French. But this only applies to the 
tunic or jacket, and there arc many exceptions. 
Thus British artillery and many cavalry regiments 
wear blue, all rifle regiments green, some regiments 
of the Indian army yellow, drab, and Frendi gray, 
some colonial and other volunteers gray. In hot 
climates, during summer, only white uniform is 
worn, and the white helmet is universal for 
European trooi)S. The kilted dress of the High- 
laudei*s is peculiar to the British army, but the 
black soldiei’s of the less well-known West India 
Regiment are dressed like Zouaves, the jacket being 
red and trousers blue instead of the reverse. Blue 
is the uniform of the United States army% the 
overcoat and trousers sky-blue, the blouse and 
uniform-coat dark-blue. The head-dress is a very 
distinctive part of the uniform. At home the 
Scots Greys and foot-guards wear beai-skins, and 
all fusiliers hats of similar shape; hussars and 
hoi-se artillery wear Busbies (q.v.), kilted regiments 
the feather bonnet, Highland Light Infantry the 
shako, rifle regiments now a small astrakhan 
busby, staif-oflicers cocked hats. All others wear 
helmets, metal for cavalry, blue cloth for other 
arms ; native Indian regiments generally turbans. 
Forage caps of various patterns are w^orn in un- 
dress. Facings, formerly very prominent, are now 
confined to collars, cuffs, the busby bags of hussar 
regiments, and the breast- pieces of lancers* tunics. 
The rule is blue for royal regiments wearing 


scarlet, and vice versd ; white for English, yellow 
for Scotch, and green for Irish, it not royal. 
Cavalry regiments do not follow this latter rule. 
Tlie colours of the plumes too are very numerous — 
black, white, red, and a mixture of two of these 
colouis, yellow or green. Generally all hussars and 
lancers 'wear blue, all other cavalry red tunics with 
blue overalls; but the 11th Hussai*s have crimson 
overalls, the 6th Dragoon Guards blue tunics, and 
the 16th Lancers red. Oflicens of all arms w'ear, 
in addition to otlier marks, badges of rank on their 
.shoulder-straps. One star denotes a lieutenant, 
two a captain, a crown a major, a star and crown 
a lieutemint-colonel, a second star a colonel. 
Cross-swords added to these signify tlie various 
grades of general officer, and cross-batons a field- 
marshal. In tlie United States army tlie shoulder- 
straps of a second -lieu tenant are plain, those of a 
fii*st-lieutenant bear a silver bar at each end, those 
of a captain two silver bars at each entl, those of a 
major a gold oak-leaf at each end (silver for a 
lieutenant-colonel); a colonel’s sbotilder-straps 
bear a silver eagle, a brigadier’s a silver stfir, a 
iiiajor-gonerars two and a lieutenant-general’s 
three silver stai*s, and the general’s two silver stars 
with a gold eagle and device between. The Con- 
federate uniform was gray. 

Uniforms in the British navy were not laid down 
until the reign of George III. Like otlier nations, 
the prevailing colour is blue. Tail coats and 
epaulettes, discarded by the army after the 
Crimean uar, are still worn by officers in full 
dress, and cocked hats. Rings of gold lace and 
badges on the ej>aulettes denote the rank (see 
Epaulette). In tlie Unitotl States navy dark 
navy-blue is the iiuiform colour, hut in waiin 
weather a service coat of white linen duck trinnned 
with white braid is substituted, ami a white cork 
helmet may take the place of the cocked hat or 
service cap. All commissioned ofiicers wear gohl 
bullion epaulettes on each shoulder ; rank is in- 
dicated by strips of gold-embroidered white oak- 
leaves or of gold lace, and by devices on the 
shoulder-straps. 

Since the beginning of the 19th century, with 
its development of field -sports and travelling, 
it has become usual for Britisii officers not to 
wear their uniforms when of! duty, save on special 
occasions. In 1815 officem sitting in parliament 
wore their uniforms ; and twenty or thirty years 
later officers wlieii on leave wore a f logged coat — 
a spurious kind of undress of their own invention. 
The privileye of wearing plain clothes, now granted 
also to M'arraiit oflicei-s, to a great extent rests 
with the general in command, and might at any 
time be withdrawn. In late wars, especially in 
South Africa, all British troops have worn practi- 
cally the same uniform of khaki or dust colour. 
Unlforniitarian. See Geology, p. 149. 

Ulliforilllty» Act of, a measure passed in 
1662, by which a number of clergymen, variously 
stated at from 800 to 2000, were driven out of tlie 
English national chui'ch. See England (CHuncu 
OF), .p. 359, Independents, Nonconformists, 
and '>Torks cited under tlie firat two articles. 

Unlgenltus* See J ansen, G allican Church. 

Union* The crowns of England and Scotland 
were uniteil under one sovereign on the accession 
of James VI. of Scotland to the English throne as 
James I. in 1603; but for above a centuiy longer 
each country continued to be ruled by its respec- 
tive parliament, tlie intereBt of the one often com- 
ing into collision with that of tJie other. After 
various fruitless pixiposals for a closer connection 
of the Gountnes, the Scots were in 1702 prevailed 
on to send twenty commissioners to London, who, 
with twenty-three English commissioners, should 
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deliberate on the terms of union. Their proceed- 
ings, after being broken off, were ref*utned in 1706. 
The union, though poj^ular in England, was the 
subject of great (Tiseatisfaction in Scotland, being 
regarded by the bulk of the community as a sur^ 
render of national independence to a powerful 
rival. Tlie treaty was, however, after strenuous 
opposition, ratified by the Scottish as well as the 
Knglisli parliament, and ultimately completed oii 
May 1, 1707. Its principal ctiJidition was the 
incorporation of England and Scotland into the 
United Kingdom of (ireat Britain, the succession 


sive fishf3ry flourished in the river Tay until the 
end of the 18th century, and from 1761 to 1764 
produced pearls to the value of £10,000. 

l^iiion Jack* Sec Flao. 

Vniu See UI<ITS. 

Fnftjirians* a name applicMl generallj’' to all 
Avlio maintain that (hul exists in one Fer-son onl^, 
and specially to a small (.•hvistian sect whoso difl* 
tinguishing tenet is the 1/nily as opposed to the 
Trinity of the (lodliead. In Die iinne general 
sense the miim* of conise includes the Jews and 


of whose monavchs was to be the same jus that tlm Mohannnevhuis. From the middle of the 2d 


of England. Tlicre w;is to be one parliament, in 
which the peers of Scotland would be reprcscuilcd 
by sixteen of their number elected each parliamemt, 
and forty-five Scottish members were to sit in tbe 
House of Commons (see FAKHAMKN’r, Noiulitv'. 
All rights and ])riviiege.s we/e to be eommoii 
between the subjects of both kingdoms, unless 
when otherwise agreed. The Episeonal (*lnijcli | 
was continued in England, and the iSesby teriaii i 


eentnry to the end of the ;jd etuitury there wa,s a 
succes‘>ion of eminent ( 'hristian teachers Monarch- 
iJins -who maintained, ngjiinst the ecclesiastical 
do< frine of the Logi>s, the nmlivided unity of God. 
Tfieie are said to ha\ a l>o<‘U tw'o classes of them — 
tho>e who taught Unit Ghrist was (jo/l in siicli a 
sense that it \vi\s tln^ Father m ho hecame man 
(see l\\Tiire \ssrA\.s, SaiU'IJXIAmsm), and those 
who Indd (luiL <'i»iist was in nature a mere man. 


in >Scotland. Seotland was to rctaJn her Courts of | hut exult<‘<l aho\e .-ill ot her prophets I/y llie superior 
Session aud Justieiary, and to hav(» a si'pjirate se;il ; nnu^siiro of I )ivi/w? wisdom with whicli he was en- 
for privjite rights ami grants, NVhile the jmrii.i- ; dowed. J’hi.^ latter chis^ ^^Jls represento<l hy Theo- 
ment was to raise 1*2,060, 000 by land-tax, Seotlaml j dolus, Aricmon. .ind especially Paul (((.v.) of 


wonhl contribute .1*48,000 of tlijit sum. Thehiwsof : Samosala. The grand theological slruggle which 


tra<le, customs, ami e\ ci.se in Scotland were to ho . folhiwed in the 4tli century hetween the Arians 
assimiUite«l tolho.se of Kngiaml, jmd the eoiiiago, j and tin* At luinaHians nmy be rega,v<l(‘d a.s but 
weights, jiml mcasur(*s of the I wo count rtos wane to I ;inotli».*r )»ha,se (♦) tin' Unitaiiau controversy (see 
follow' a uniform stamhird. In other m.atters tin? ! Al.’its, Atii.vn A sn s ). 

Liw’s of Scotland were to nunaiii in foret*, but | It is not strange tha.r in the great stir of thought 
might be alU'red by the j/a/liament of Great I which acr*ompa,ni»'d the |{efonu{ition some should 
Britain. The separat(i Privy ( 'oum‘il of Scotl.iTid, ! inive heen foimd hold enough to ouestioii tlie 
W'hich tin* Act of Union left nulouclnsl, was t^uholie doctiine of the Trinity; sueli there were 
aholishetl the following year. See SooTLAMD, ;uid even Ixd'iuc the So<dni (see JsoflNU.s), such as 
book/^ oil (‘d there ; also K LA (.J. llet/.er, Ihi.ssen, J)eijelv, (.’jiinpanus, and Servetiis 

Ireland remained a <listinct kingdom till ISOl, S(» witlely, indeed, was the T’nitarian 

w'hen it was united willj Great Britain into (he doctrine didused that it w.is thought necejssary, in 
United Kingdom of Great Britain ami Indjiud, tlie lirst article of tlie Augslmrg (*unfe.ssLon, to 
By the terms of thounioti llie .sepanite pailijimeiit comlemn the motlern Sjimosatan.s, who deny the 
of Trelaml was done awjvy with, and Ireland was jiersonality of the \Vor<l ami Siurit ; ami in 1527 
represented in the parliament of the United AltJiamer p/ihlish«.‘d a work again.st ‘the modem 
Kingdom bv four lords .spiiiiual and twenty eight Jew.s ami Arians under a (’liri.slian name, who 

I.. J 1 J 1- „ Tf r 1 1 1 I 1. .. I r •I...' . J i • . e .. . i. . ij ..r 


aboIislUMl the tollowing year, hee .sooTLAMD, .and 
book/^ cited there; also Klacl 

Ireland remained a ilistinct kingdom till ISOl, 


lorils temporal in the House of Loi/I.s, and JUU iiiem- 
bers of the IIou.se of Uommoii.s. J'or the arrmige- 
inents a.s to Irish jiciu’.s, see Nouilitv. The ehujelie.s 
of England and Ireland were united into one Pro- 
te.stant Epi.scopal Churcli (see under IiJELANn the 
section lltisil Church). The sulijeets of Irehind 
were placed on the same footing as tho.se of CJreat 
Britain in resjiect of trade ami navigation, and in 


deny the deity of C'lnist.’ Under tJie iniiuoiice of 
tlie elder Sociniis Lbiitariani.sm gaineil many ad- 
herents in Wnetia; Imt Poland ami 7’ran.syJvania 
hecame its juincipal stronghoJd.s. In Poland the 
nobility, protected hy their elass pri^ ileges, proved 
favourahle ; the I'niLariaii refugees from oilier 
i-ouiitrie.s found here a ready w’elcome ; and in 
(he reign of Sigisninnd 11. (1548-72) this parly 
of reformers was strong enough to form itself 


all treaties with foreign powers; and the law- of reformers was strong enough to form itself 
courts of Ireland wore to continue, subject to the into a separate ehurch. Later Poland wa.s the 
regulations of jiarliament, wvit.s of error and juincipal held of labour of tlie younger Sociniis, 


appeals being decided by the House of Lords of 
the United Kingdom. See Jrel.xnd, Grattan, 
O’Connell, Pitt, Parnell, and work.s there cited. 

Union. See Poor-laws; 

Union, a town of New' Jei-sey, on the Hudson, 
opposite New York. Pop. (19(X)"j 15,187. 


juTucipai neiu oi lahour or tlie younger bociniis, 
and Unitarianism continued to flourish there 
till the middle of the 17th century, when, under 
John Ca.simir, it wiis extirpated by force, in 
Tj'ansylvania the Unitarians hai'e succeeded in 
maintaining tJieir existence, notw ithstanding much 
opposition and persecution, from the Reformation 


7 ^ to thepi^sentdav. Led by George Blamirata (q.v.) 

Schencctady, Now ^ J numbers, iiu^ud- 

Irih ^ ® ’ Ti |'’T: >"8 »'»« •‘“'R hii>.s«lf. enibrac«r the new opinions. 

i«J^ ^ Rhljhalet in 1572 tl.e Unitarians were forbki.len to make 


, " 1 HI " r Oii; : 1 attempts at piopagaudlsm, or even to print 

^ ^ religious books; after the incorporation of 

t Transylvania with the Austrian empire (1690) 

tliey were robbed by tJie Roman Catliolic.s of all 
to unite with the college to form Union Uni vei*sity. their churches and church property, forbidden to 

Ullloill<ln ^9 ^ family of lamellibranchiate build nexv churches without the permission of 
molluscs, whose Tnetrojwlis appears to be in the the emperor, and excluded from all government 
western hemisphere, representea in BritiTin by two oflices. On the accession of Joseph 11. Iiapjiier 
genera, Unio and Anodonta. TJie shell is regular, times returned. It was forbidden to seize their 


genera, Unio and Anodonta. 


egiuvalve, and closed, the ligament external. In churehes, and an indemnity was even paid them 
Unio the hinge is furnished with teetli. Pearls for the loss of their cathedral church of Klausen- 
of a large size and considerable value are often burg, Tbe Unitarians of Transylvania number 
found in C7, margaritifera. At Perth an exten- about 60,000, They have an organised system of 
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church government, with a bishop at its head. 
Tliey have three colleges — that or Klausenburg, 
with twenty-four professors and about an equal 
number of assistant-professoi's and teachers; that 
of Thorda ; and that of Szekely-Keresztiir. 

In England, as early as 1548, a priest named 
John Ashton was accused of Arianism, and escaped 
with his life only by recantation ; and during the 
reigns of Edward Vl., Mary, Elizabeth, and James 
I. a few suffered martyrdom on similar charges. 
In the reign of James I. continental Sociniatiisni 
began to exercise considerable influence in Eng- 
land, and in 1665 Dr Owen wrote that ‘ the evil is 
at the door, that there is not a city, a town, scarce 
a village in England, wherein some of this noison 
is not poured forth.* But it was in the last decade 
of the 17th century that the controvei-sy on this 
subject was most active, and at this time were 

S ublished the anonymous ‘Unitarian tracts.* 
[itherto the Unitarians, with tlie exception of the 
society formed in London by John Biddle (q.v.), 
which did not survive its founder, had no organised 
existence. The first to use the term Unitarinns 
(c. 1687) was the heretical mercer and philan- 
thropist, Thomas Firmin (1632-97), a friend of 
Biddle’s. The first preacher who described him- 
self as Unitarian (c. 1704) was apparently Thomas 
Emlyn (1663-1741), a rresbytcrian who was im- 
prisoned and fined on the charge of bhaspheniy. 
After the passing of the Toleration Act in 1689 
the way w^as prepared for that gradual change 
by which the ortliodoxy of the English Presby- 
terians passed into Unitarianism. It was at this 
time that most of the old Presbyterian chapels 
were founded; and the trusts being ‘open,* 
ministers and people were left free to adopt what- 
ever new opinions should approve themselves to 
their conscience. Tlius the Unitarians may be 
said to be the successors of the 20(X) Presbyterian 
divines who in 1662 left the Church of England in 
consequence of their inability to comply conscien- 
tiously with the terms of the Act of Uniformity. 
The English Presbyterians were originally a.s ortho- 
dox as their Episcopal brethren ; but having re- 
I fused to commit theni.selve8 to any autliontative 
creed, they underwent a gradual change to Arian, 
and at length to Unitarian, views. Many j>reached 
such views without exciting attention or contro- 
veray, although, until 1813, the law which made 
it Blasphemy (q.v.) to speak a'jainst the Trinity 
was still in existence. During tlie later half of the 
18th century Dr Priestley (q.v.) appeared as the 
champion of the humanitarian view of Christ’s 
nature, and by the influence of his writings 
secured the more open advocacy of that doctrine. 

In 1773 Dr Lindsey resigned his charge in the 
Church of Englancf, anti liecame pastor of the 
Unitarian congregation of E.ssex Street, London. 

In 1813 the Unitarians were placed by law fully on 
a par with other dissentei’s. The Unitarians of 
England and Wales are purely congregational in 
their church government, their only organ for 
combined action lieiiig the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, which holds its meetings 
annually in London. Their principal place of edu- 
cation is Manchester New College, Oxford, which 
is, however, an unsectarian institution. They have 
also a unsHAftwavy \i\ Mauchestev, and the 

dependent and Unitarian miniHtei*s. They iiave at 
present about 290 chapels aud a number ox mission 
stations. i 

Towaitls the close of the ISfch century there was I 
a certain amount of Arianism among the Moderates 
imthe Church of Scotland, Unitarianism, as a dis- / 
tinct ayatem, was pi-eached at Montrose as early as 
1783; and at the beginning of the 19th century / 
aoiiie attempta were made to diffuse it by means I < 


of missionary efforts. Tliere are now nine congre- 
gations in Scotland. That at Edinburgh was 
originally a branch from the Cameronians (q.v.), 
but, having adopted the principle of free inquiry, 
its members gradually emoraced Arian, and event- 
ually (1812) humanitarian, views. 

In Ireland the liistory of Unitarianism is inti- 
mately connected with that of Presbyterianism. 
It flourishes principally in the north of the island, 
and the 10,000 Irish Unitarians are Presbyterians 
in fact as well as in name. 

After 1740 Arian views of the person of Christ 
Avere pretty widely diftused among tlie New Eng- 
land clergy ; and in 1787 took place the first seces- 
sion from the Episcopal Chinch. By imperceptible 
degrees many of the New England churches glided 
into Unitarianism ; but it was not until about 1815 
that the name began to be much used. At that 
time the influence of Dr Channing (q.v.) Avas 
thrown into the scale ; and since then Ma.s.sa- 
cliusetts, and particularly Boston, has been tlie 
stronghold of Unitarianism in America. The Uni- 
tarians have about 400 societies in the United 
States, and upAvards of tAventy-five in Boston alone. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, is not a denomina- 
tional institution ; but it is at present in the bands 
of the Unitarians, and most of their ministers are 
educated either there or at the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, Pa. Besides the Unitarians, pro- 
perly so called, the Universal ishs and the Hicksite 
Quakers are understood to hold anti-Trinitarian 
sentiments, though they jiive no special promin- 
ence to the doctrine of Divine Unity. Tliere are a 
feAv Unitarian churches in the principal colonies of 
Great Britain; and Unitarian sentiments, under 
the names of Liberal Cliristiaiiity and liationalisiii, 
are more or less Avidely diflused in France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, ami Holland. 

The early Sociiiians assumed, as the funda- 
mental ])rinciple of their tlieology, the sufficieiicy 
of Scripture, or rather of the Ncav Testament, 
whicli, they lield, had superseded the Old. Christ 
Avas a true man, hut conceived of the Holy Siiirit ; 
and on account of the divine poAver Avhicfi lie has 
received from the Father, and Ills exaltation as 
head over all things, lie is to have Avorship offered 
to him. The Holy Spirit is not a Person, hut a 
Divine influence. Man Avas created with a mortal 
nature, hut, by the special gift of God, Avas endoAved 
Avith a conditional immortality. The gift of im- 
mortality lie forfeited by disobedience. The fall of 
Adam, being a single act, could notdei>rave his OAvn 
nature, much less that of his posterity ; and in the 
latter death avos not a consequence of the fall. 
Thus the actual consequence of Adam’s fall Avas 
not any radical corruption of human nature, but 
rather a moral deterioration. Man, after the fall, 
retained his free Avill, and the power of abstaining 
from sin if he so pleased. Christ’s merits did not 
consist princijmlfy in his death, hut in his life, his 
teachings, and his example. Nor Avas his death 
regarded as an atoning sacrifice, or as having any 
vicarious efficacy whatever, but simply as a con- I 
firmation of God’s will, and the seal of the new 
covenant. Not Christ’s death, but his resurrection, 
is the central point of the Christian scheme. By 
this he confirmed his doctrine of immortality, and 
prepared for his ascension into heaven, where he 

I wiAw ?CV\si W\e ol out v^^eat R\^\\ Priest. Pre- 

destination in this system means the decree of God 
made before the foundation of the Avorld, that they 
who believed and were obedient should be saved 
and that they who believed not and ivere dis- 
obedient should be damned. Justification takes 
place when God pardons our sins and givos us 
eternal life. The Socinians regarded tlS sacra 
mente as simply external signs testifying to 
CJinstiait faith. Hence they bSd infant 
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to be irrational as well as nnscriptnral, but thought 
that a custom so old and established should be 
tolerated. 

With the early Socinians the English Unitarians 
have no very direct historical cohjieetion. They 
seem rather to have arrived at independent con- 
clusions tJirough their * rational’ intei7»rotalion of 
Scripture, and their consistent re jection of Jniinan 
authority in matters of faith. Tin* l/nitarians c»f 
the present day, like almost all (■hiistian setits, 
must be divided into two class(‘.s a conservative 
and a progressive class — an old and a new school. 
The former adopt the old nik* of tlie snilicicncy of 
Scripture, though with many such qualiOcationp, as 
the scientific criticism of the Hihle has rendered 
indispensahle. The most conservative linitariaiis 
would not contend for tlie literal tnilli (>f the first 
chapter of (Jeriesis, nor for the doctrine of vcr]*al 
inspiration in any shape ; the ilihle is unf^ Imt 
it voutainitt the vVord of (lod. ''I’hcy generally 
hold the simjde liiimanily of (Inist, and even 
reject the sunerriatiiral birth, thinking the portions 
of the gospels which record that event to he less 
antheritie than those referring to the mini-trv, 
the death, and resurrection of dc.sus. To tlie<leath 
of Christ they asorilic lum'h the same kiml of 
effieacy as the Socinians, regarding his tea<*hing 
and exam))le as the most essential part of his 
work, and his death as an attf'slation lo the truth 
of hw mission, and a i»reliniinarv to his resurrec- 
tion. Wliat, Jiowever, ehiclly distingiiishcs the 
Unitarians of this school fjom those of liie ii<*w or 
progressive school is the place which they give to 
the miracles .as suj)ern,atuial .sanctions of ihc tiuth I 
of Christianity. Christ is an ambassadiw from | 
heaven to earth ; the miracles in* wrought arc his 
credentials; and the moral and religions truths 
which he tauglit are his message. 1 1 is not indeed 
denied that many or all of those truths might be 
learned from tlie light of natnr<s but they have 
received from (diristianity a. sanction wliich gives 
them a greater degree of certainty than they could 
otherwise poases-s. The Unitarians of the pro- 
^e.ssive school, on the otlnu* liand, ha\e aban- 
doned the philosophy of Lockes for more sjdritual 
inodes of thought. 8o far from regarding man as 
entirely dejieiuTent upon his re.asoning powers for hi.s 
knowledge of religion, they rather look upon him 
as standing in a living relation.ship vitli the one 
infinite source of all truth, and as liaving within 
his own njiture the germs of tlie highest relmions 
faith. Christianity, accordingly, they regard not 
as a message or a system of tiuth commiinic.ated 
and authenticated from without, but as tlie bigbest 
expression of the Divine in humanity — an expros- 
Bion not necessarily preternatural, hut connected 
with the previous history of mankind by the 
natural laws of moral aiuf spiritual development. 
To this view of Christianity the miracles are not 
felt to be essential as proofs ; and the truths of the 
gospel are thought to he quite iinallected by any 
judgment regarding them. The Unitarians, how- 
ever, of this school, while, from their point of view, 
they regard the question of the miraculous as one 
of critical rather tlian religious interest, do not 
necessarily reject the miracles as historical facts, 
though, undoubtedly, a considerable and perhaps 
increasing number would agiee with Tlieoilore 
Parker and many of the German critics in rejecting 
them on the twofold ground that they are intrinsic- 
ally incredible, and tliat tlie evidence for them is 
conflicting and uncertain. Geiierallv speaking, the 
Unitarians of this school are di.sposed to regard with 
favour the freest criticism of tlie Bible. Holding 
that iniwiration is a quality which is not peculiar 
to the Bible, but common to all the most elevated 
t^Iigious literature, and that it in no case implies 
immunity from error, they maintain that the 


Scriptures must be subjected to the same rules of 
criticism and interpretation as any other "'book, 
ami that each l>ook of Scripture is to be ^studied 
not ns a collection of iiifalfible oracles, but 'as a 
record of the mi ml of tlie ago in which it was pro- 
duced. Ill tins light, however, and also os a reeotd 
of tlio graiidc^st religious movement.^ of the world’s 
history, they hold the Bihio in tlio liighest esti- 
matiim. 8iicli is a statement of the peculiarities 
of the two TTiitarian .selmols in their extreniest 
divergt^nce from one another ; in fact they merge 
I into each other hy im]'erce]»iibie gmdalions, 
i Tt will i>f eoiir<e ho nmleistood that tlio Uni- 
j tarians of all .‘-hades of opinion are agreed in 
I rejecting lljo eiitiic orlhodtix scheme -imduding 
i the <hjetrine.s of the Trinity, the vi<‘arious o.tone- 
' pient, tile deity of Clirist, original ."in, and ever- 
' lasting juinislinir-nl asholh nns(;iipliiial and ivi.i- 
I tional. 'J'liey oelehijite the l.onl s Supper in their 
j elinivhes, not as a .sacrament, hut a.s a sej vico 
‘ commemorative oi t'hrists death, and exjiressive 
I of spiritual communion with him. Tliey also 
I adliere gmimally to the lite of infant hapti.sm, 
i thougli tlu*re are a f<‘W l.Tiitariaii Bapti.sl chuiches, 

I M;in> ol>je('t to the name Unitarian as one which 
I might, he held to imply a doctrinal hond of iniion, 

• and to he, to that extent, ineonsisteiit with nnro- 
; .stricteil freetlom of rtdigioii.s iluaiglit. AN lien, at 
the iiiei'tingof tin* Ihitish and Foreign Unitarian 
A.s'soeialion in 18(16, it was propo.se<l to add to the 
riile.s a elanse dehning ‘Unitarian Christianity,’ 
the uiotioii Xvas alnif>st uuaninuuisly reji'eted. 

Sec the avtiolcK Atonkmknt, Kation'ai.Ihm, ; the 
\vork.'< of ( hanning, ’I'licoilorc J’arker, and J>r James 
Mavtiiieau ; J. R. Jkaol, UniUtriunhin thS-Pi); J, J, 
'Jayler, of Life in Kvfjhtud (1845; 

new ed. 1878) ; Hom t-Manry, hnrlg /^onreen of Jutijli.'^h 
1 Pillar ian (*hristi(nnftf (trans. 18S4); Dr J. F. Clarke, 
^fanvaf of Unitarian Bdivf (18.'<4) and Modern Uni- 
tar ianism (1886), 

ignited Free FInireli of Seotlaiid* a body 

forine<I hy the union of the Free Chiiioh (<].v.) and 
the United Preshy teri.an Cliurch (q.v.); it was 
formally constituted on tin? lilst of OcU>hor lOtXl in 
the Waverley Market, Edinhmgh, 1‘rincipal Rainy 
I being electetl the first Alodmator. 

Flitted Presbyterian Flmrcb, a religious 
Inxly in Scotland, constituted in 1847 hy the am.al- 
gaiiiation of the ‘ Secession ’ and ‘ Kfdief ’ Ulmrche.s, 
as descrihed in the church history of Scotland (A^ol. 
IX. p. 243). The dissatisfaction felt by the stricter 
Pre.sliytenan.s with the Revolution Settlement is 
described at Camkuom.vns. The Marrow Con- 
troversy (q.v.) contributed to increase the discon- 
tent with the church ; but the immediate cause of 
the formation of the Secession Church was the 
restoration in 1712 of the obnoxious Law of Patron- 
age (for which sec Fkek Church). Violent 
settlements, effected hy the agency of dragoons, 
now became frenuent, and greatly irritated tlie 
people; and finally, in 1730, the Assembly enacted 
that in future no reasons of dissent ‘ against the 
determinations of cliurch judicatures’ should he 
entered on record. This attempt to gag the 
months of congregations was more than some 
could bear, and in October 1732 the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine of Stirling, in a sermon delivered before 
tlie synod of Stining and Perth, denounced the 
recent legislation and spirit of the chni’ch. A 
committee appointed to consider the matter re- 
ported at the ensuing meeting of synod ; and 
Ei-skine, after three days’ ‘warm reasonings,’ was 
found deserving of censure. He immediately pro- 
tested (as did also twelve other ministers and 
two elders), and appealed to the next General 
Assembly, which sustained the decision of the 
synod. Erskine left with the Assembly a written 
protesti which was also signed by William Wilson, 
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minister of Perth ; Alexander MoncrieflT, minh^ter 
of Abernethy ; and Janies Fisher, minister of .Kin-' 
clai^n. ■ The Assembly ordained* that the four 
brethren should appear before the Commission in 
August and retract their protest, on pain of bein<j 
suspended from their ministry. This they refuseu 
. to (lo, and in consetiuence were declared ‘no longer 
'ministers of the church* (November 1733); where- 
*npon they handed in a final written protest, in 
miich they declared that they were obliged to 
make a secession from them, and appealed to 
the first .free, faithful, and reforming General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

At first composed of only four ministers, the 
•Secession Church* rapidly began to gather 
strength. Little Christian societies were every- 
where formed, which were gradually supplied with 
pastors either from the Establishment or from 
ypuths trained to the work of the ministry by 
Erskine and his friends. The * four brethren * 
drew up a testimony declaring their reasons for 
separation. What they sought was the vindica- 
tion of what they held to no evangelical tiuth, 
much more than of tlie mere right of popular 
election. So much popular indignation was ex- 
cited by their deposition that it was thought 
desirable by the niajorit}^ of the Moderate party 
to make certain concessions to the Evangeli- 
cals, or Marrow party. The General Assembly 
of 1734 pa.ssed’^some measures distinctly favour- 
able to the latter party, and empowered the 
synod of Perth and Stirling to remove the 
censures from the four brethren, and to restore 
them to their respective charges ; but Erskine 
declined to be ‘reponed.’ In December 1736 
appeared the pamphlet commonly known as the 
Judicial Testimony, which is a sort of survey 
of the whole ecclesiastical history of Scotland 
from the^ Ileformation downwards. In 1737 four 
other ministers joined the original four. In 
1738 the commission of Assembly libelled the 
•eight brethren,’ and sutnmoned them to appear 
before the Assembly of 1739, which they did ; and 
after a year of grace the General Assembly of 
1740 solemnly pronounced their deposition, and the 
connection between Erskine and the church of his 
fathers was for ever at an end. 

In 1747 a rupture or ‘ breach * took place in the 
new body on the question of the burgess-oath, 
some affirming that this oath could not be taken 
by any consistent Seceder, and others insisting 
that it could, and that the question regarding it 
ought to be matter of mutual forbearance. The 
party condemning the religious clause in the 
ourgess-oath formed the General Associate Synod, 
or, popularly, the Anti-burgher Synod ; the party 
tolerating it, the Associate or Burnher Synod, 
Subsequently a second split occurred in each of 
these in regard to the province of the civil magis- 
trate, and two other minor denominations were 
formed, the one assuming the designation of the 
Constitutional Associate rreshytery, or Old Light 
Anti-hurghers (1806), and the other that of the 
Original Burgher Presbytery^ or Old Light Burghers 
(1799). After holding aloof from each other for 
more than seventy years, the Burghers and Anti- 
burghei-s began to approximate once more, and 
finally, in 1820, the ‘ New Light ’ sections were 
solemnly reunited. The Old Liglit sections, 
amongst^ whom Dr M‘Crie was the most notable 
man, united in 1842 as the ‘Original Beceders,’ of 
which, after union of part with the Free Church, a 
remnant still forms a separate but small communion. 
At the date of the * breach * the number of Seces- 
sion conmgations was 32 ; when the reunion took 

E lace it iiad increased to 262. Henceforward the 
isto^ of the Secession Clmrcli exhibits a course 
of uninterrupted prosperity. Ere long the Beceders 


came under the liberalising influences of the new- 
born enthusiasm for foreign missions, and started 
stations in Canada, Jamaica, Trinidad, Calabar, 
and elsewhere ; and in 1847 the Secession main- 
tained more than sixty missionaries. Further, 
the Secession Church began to assume an attitude 
more distinctly antagonistic to the Establish- 
ment. Though it has never formally avowed the 
voluntary principle (see Voluntaryism, State 
Religion), yet the fact that it has maintained 
itself ab initio by voluntary eflort has had the 
effect of determining the great majority of the 
pastors and people to adopt this principle. The 
‘ Voluntary Controversy * (1829 34) between lead- 
ing divines of the Establishment and of the 
Secession served to strengthen the voluntaryism 
of the Beceders, and brought them more closely 
into connection with the Relief Church, whose 
theoretical voluntaryism was perhaps still more 

f >ronounced. In the ‘ Atonement Controversy * 
)oth bodies adhered to the liberal evangelical 
theology of the Marrow’. But the Rev. James 
Morison, for wdiat W'ere thought his extreme views, 
w^as separated from the United Secession Church 
in 1841, and founded the Evangelical Union (q.v.). 
The desire for union between the two denomina- 
tions now' became stronger than ever. Committees 
were ap])ointed, and conferences held ; and at 
length, on the 13th May 1847, in Tanlield Hall, 
Edinburgh, the union of the Secession and Relief 
w’as formally accomplished, and the two churches 
formed themselves into one body under the designa- 
tion of the United Presbyterian Church. 

After the expulsion oi Erskine and his friends 
from the Church of Scotland the assemblies became 
more determinedly ‘moderate* than ever. Never 
w’erc forced settlements more frequent than about 
this period; but relief felt to be a necessity, 
and relief came in the person of the Rev. Thomas 
Gillespie, minister of tlie parish of Camock, near 
Dunfermline. In 1749 a presentation by the patron 
to the parish of inverkeithing proved so extremely 
unpopular that the presbyiery of Dunfermline 
refused to proceed wdth it. After various inter- 
mediate steps the Assembly of May 1752 ordered 
the presbytery to induct the presentee on Thurs- 
day the ‘21st. The presbyteiy did not meet on 
Thursday — at least a quorum did not ; and on 
Friday six ministers of the presbytery, including 
Gillespie, Iianded in a ‘ representation,* explain- 
ing w hy they could not obey the commands of the 
supreme court. They were w'amed by the moder- 
ator, and informed that if they remained obdurate 
owe of them should be deposed. Gillespie was ulti- 
mately fixed on as the most suitable sacrifice, and 
without libel or any formal pi-ocess whatever, he 
w’as arraigned, condemned, and deposed. Out of 
158 members present, only 56 voted. 

The Reliej Church, it will thus be seen, was 
founded simply on an assertion of the right of 
congr^ations to elect their owm ministei*s. In 
1758 Thomas Boston, minister of Jedburgh, son 
of the great Boston (q.v.), threw in his lot w’ith 
Gillespie ; in 1761 the con^e^tion of Colinsburgh, 
!q Fife, did the same.^ Tue Relief had now got a 
footing, and steadily increased. At the union in 
1847 they numbered 113 congregations, while the | 
Becession numbered 384 congregations ; so that 
the United Presbyterian Church commenced wdth j 
497 churches, and a membership estimated at more 
than 140,000. I 

The career of the United Presbyterian Church 
as a coiyorate body has been one or uninterrupted 
prosperity. In point of doctrine it adheres (like 
'll! the other Presbyterian churches of Scotland) 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith, and the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms. But in 1879 a 
Declaration Act was adopted, setting forth more 
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dearly and fully the view which the Synod takes 
uf the teaching of Holy Scripture in reference to 
redemption, the divine decrees, man’s <le|>ravit 3 % 
salvation, the civil magistrate, the maintenance 
of the church, and liberty of o|jinion. Its form of 
church government is Preshy teii an ; hut, unlike 
the Established and Free CJiii relies, it has no 
intermediate, courts between presliyt cries and the. 
supreme court, the Synod, nially an asseinhly of 
the whole clergv', with one el<ler from each kirk- 
session. It liiis a Theological Flail and Lihrary in 
Edinburgh, and a staif of profes.-vors. All hough 
inferior in ooint of wealth to the FMahlishcd and 
Proe Churclies, the L nited ih<*,sl>ytcrian Chmch 
has lionourahly dlstinguLsheil iL-r^elf h\ it.r^ geiieial 
liberality and occasional muniliceuce. Negol iations 
for union betwemi IlielJiiittMl Pr<'shyteri{in and Free 
Churelie.s (see I'kkK (.'ji i;rirn ) failed in ISli.*; 7:i, j)ut 
were reopmiod in 1897, ami llnally ic.snllcd in unhm 
in 1 900 ( see IJ N I T KU FuKio < ’ll i : ‘ ri ). F n I s7r> 
about 100 congregations sitmUed in J^higlund woh- 
transferreil to the ‘ Preshyterian ( Inncli in I’aig 
land.’ 'JMie church in Scoihujd laid in 1900 .‘.94 
congregations and 199,100 mcmbcis. 

See wnrks ciiod at ScnTf.AXD ( Kr« la-si vsi [( al 11 m- 
TOUY), Krskine ( Eitic.N k/J' k and liAianf », flu* \vi>rk «.n 
the liistory of tliu Sot:t‘ssi(»n and of tin- I0‘ln4 ( 'Ituu-ljos l.y 
A. Thomson and (.J. Struthtrs (JS-IS^, yi.d t)ic 
t/ic Fathers of the (.fnitnl ProiffiUritin ^’hor<i> ( / ; 

the Rev. W, Mackol vi(,'\s AhhoIh nf iff l*ri 

trn'an Church (1S73), aixl the ^lioit i*f the 

history and principles hy the Rev. Dr IJlan i L'd ed. 1S.'^9). 

United Proviii€*es. See Hou.ANn. 

FuHed of Aiiiori<*a« the large>.t nml 

most important repiildio of lln* uoiKL cmiiracing 
nearly one-half of the ansa of (In* -.sa- .. r v 

North Ameri(*an ctniliin'iit, and j j;. 
aliont iiiiic-tentJi.s of its inhabit- < < 
ants. I Us area is more llnui tln-ee-foiir(hs lliai. 

of all Kiiropi* : iiiobnling Alaska, it is almost e<|un! 
to it; but. its population is less than one-liflb of 
that of P7ur<)i*c. 

(jEOOitAriiv, riivsrc.vL and imujtk; \l, 

I’he Uniteil Statc.s consists of t^\o jlcLc-ichod 
portions of the continent of North America ami 
the islands which arc adjacent to these sections. 
The i.solated territory of Alaska has been 

for convenience considered separately, and the 
reader may be referred to tin* article oii it. 
The United States jnoper occu [des the cential 
part of the continent, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Piwnlic (.)cean, and from the. Clreat 
Lakes bo the (lulf of Mexico, lly natural and 
arbitrary boundaries it is separated from the 
Dominiuu of Canada on the north, and from 
Mexico on the south, it lies lietwoeii the parallels i 
24® 30' and 49® N. lat., anti between the meridians j 
67® and 124® W. long. Its greatest length from j 
east to west is about 2700 miles, juul its greatest | 
width from north to south alwiit 1600 miles. Its 
total area is somewhat more than 3,000,000 sq. m. 
As compared with Europe, for example, the coast 
of the united States is relatively unbroken, anil 
has few indenting bays or projecting peninsulas. 
The great iudentinf^ sea known as the Gulf of 
Mexico is of special climatic and commercial 
importance, but it is as much a geographical 
feature of Mexico as of the United States. On 
the coast of the New England states there are 
many indentations which, though .small, furnish 
eoniniodiouB harbours. Long Island Sound adds 
to the commercial importance of the liarbour of 
New York, and farther south are Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays, Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, . 
and several small indentations such as those which j 
fwm the harbours of Charleston and Savannah. 
On the Pacific border, witli the exception of Puget ' 


Sound, the Bi\y of San PVancisco, and tlm harbour 
of San Diego, there is soarcelj^ a noticeable break in 
the continuity of tlie coast-hue. There tm many 
small rocky islands along the coast of Maine^ And 
on the Hoitlheiu Now ICiigiand coast is a group of 
islands to wliich Ijclongs Long Island, the largest 
of the islands of the Lnited Stalins. Farther south, 
otr tije, Atlantic coast, and also in portions of the 
Gulf of Me.xico, are ))iany low .sand spits lying 
parullel lo the coast iuid having beliiud them 
shalliDv cljaniielN, lag<‘ons, and ^^va,lllps. On the 
1 j'aoific ciiaHl. thi*ie a), j.'o island.s of importance 
j except ihe Siuilu Dailjaia. o^oup od' tile southern 
j coast of ( Ail i fora ia. 

j 'ria* two gre.Li imnialain systems of North 
I America, one along the v. ester?^, tint oilier iiear the 
H.tsiern 'oordf*r, artain tln ii fullest development in 
I tlte Lniteil SlaDs, and form the framework or 
j skeleton of its |»li\>ie;il siiueinitx d'he Ap|.>alacbian 
j .sy-*icm, in Die ea>t. liumgli of .seeondaiy gcograi>lii- 
j eal impoitam.e, the t>hler of the two highlami 
; region.-. a.n<I of ]i)‘ini;)!y interest when (‘onsidereil 
; uilli lelen.jiee (o the* Iii.stoiy a.nd de\ elopment of 
; tie* nation. 1( e/iii*rs ihe eoiint.ry in the norrhern 
I part or Ne\% Kjiglaial (in Maine, without the appear- 
ariee. t»f icjular {aiigi‘s / and New York, and extends 
soul h- we-,|,\\ a,i d to .V kibania, and (b?(*rgia, hoing 
: d.ividcil by llit; 'valley of liif! llnd.soii River and Lake 
I < lianiplain, ;md ili.it ot the McWiauk River, into 
iluee tlisiinei >ei«tn>nH. T’he system is described 
I in iletail a,t ,\ I’t'AL \( n I \ NS. A eoast-plaiii extends 
ti'Mii its I'astein bA.-e, to tin* sea. lb is mu row in 
j Maine, \\Uero it Dominates in a, )>old roek^" Coant 
. indt'iiled b\ ba\-. ,.j)d iwoken into projeetiii.g pro* 

I monlories and South of Ma.ssaeliu.sett-B 

i Day the eoast. J>ee()ine,s lower and more .''and}', and 
j (Ilf* j>lain grows gia<lua]j> wid«*r. with the excep- 
i lion of a narrow' belt at New Voik, mitil in North 
i Carolina it attains a witli li of 2DD miles. In the 
I .sonthern part of Xew i'higla.nd it i.s characterised 
I hy hills, and below New’ Vmk by a distinct coast 
J region and a nioie elevated slope. 'This higher 
legion, wliieli in X'irginia ami thence .*^outh\vard 
is iiiarkeil by a .s<nnew lint a.l»rn[»t terrace, varies 
in altitude from a few' bundled to m<»re than a 
thon.sand feel, and is known as the ‘ Piedmont 
INateau.' The lower ('oast legioii is seldom more 
than lot) feel above the sea. It ha.s a sandy soil, 
ainl ill many pk-u'es then; are large .swaiuj's near 
the eoast. 31 ueh of this swampy country Is unin- 
habitahle, but w Im'u i eel aimed, a.s it ha.s been in 
many }>arls of North ;uid JSouth ('arolina, it inak^s 
valuahle rice-laiul. Many acres of fertile agricul- 
tural land have also been secured in Florida by 
draining its .swamps. The middle elevated region 
is diversilied by hills and vullevs, and has a pro- 
<lnctive soil. The dividing line between it and the 
low coast' plain marks the head of navigation of 
most of the .streams, timl also determines the sites 
I of man 3*^ important towii.s. 

AVe.st of the A])palacliian system and lying 
between it and tin* western highland is tJie Cen- 
tral Valle 3 % forming part of tlie great continental 
depre.ssion w'hicli e.xtemls from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Jt is almost an absolute 
plain, rising gradually from the Gulf toward the 
chain of Great Lakes in the north, and toward tlie 
mountains on tlie east and w^est. The only im- 
portant departure from its uniform level character 
IS an elevation of from 500 to 2000 feet, running 
from southern Missouri through north-western 
Arkansa.s into Indian Territor}', and known as the 
Ozark Mountains. This great valley occupies 
about one-half the entire area of tlie United States, 
and the fertile prairies and bottom-lands of the 
eastern and central portions make it tlie most 
important agricultural basin of the globe. From 
an irregular line west of the Mississippi Kiv«r tke | 
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land rises in an almost imperceptible slope till it 
reaches the base of the western plateau. Much of 
this region, known as the Great Plains, lias a light 
rainfall and is less favourably adapted for affricul- 
tiiral purposes than is the eastern portion, but it 
affords admirable and extensive pasturage. 

The western or Pacific system of mountains forms 
a part of the vast elevation which extends from the 
northern to the southern extremity of the western 
continent. In the United States it is a great 
plateau of 4000 to 10,000 feet surmounted by a 
complex system of ranges, in its widest jmrt more 
than 1000 miles broad. Of this Cordilleran region 
the Rocky Mountains form the eastern and the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountains and the 
Coast Ranges the western border. For the 
former, reference must be made to tlie article 
Rocky Mountains. In the ranges of central 
Colorado alone nearly forty of the summits have 
an altitude of more than 14,000 feet. The cul- 
minating j)oint of the Rocky Mountains is Blanca 
Peak ( 14,463 feet). In the Wind River Mountains, 
in Wyoming, are the head-waters of the Colorado, 
the Columbia, and the Mississipjii, the three great 
river-systems of the United States; and in the 
north-western corner of the same state is situated 
the National Park, famous for its hot si»rings and 
geysers as well as for its magnificent scenery (see 
YELLOWSTONE). ' Between the Wahsatch Ran^je 
and the lofty mrtfeses of mountains in Colorado is 
a region of peculiar interest, consisting of level 
plateaus, in which the changes of elevation from 
one plain to another are marked by abrupt descents 
and steep cliffs. It is furrowed by canons or gorges, 
whose sides are nearly vertical ; and the bed of the 
Colorado (q.v.) is in some places more than a 
mile and a quarter below the surface of the plateau. 
Between the Wahsatch Range and the Sierra 
Nevada lies the Great Ba.sin (q.v.), an immense 
tract liaving at best but little rainfall, except 
upon the summits of the ranges by which it is 
traversed, and none of whose waters are drained 
to either ocean. Much of this region is at present 
an absolute desert, although within comparatively 
recent geological time the conditions were such 
that two great fresh water lakes, one nearly as 
large as Lake Erie, the other more than twice 
that size, occupied the now arid area. The saline 
swamps, salt Jakes, and sinks of Nevada indicate 
the former location of one of these lakes ; Great 
Salt Lake is all that now remains of the other. 

,The Sierra Nevada (q.v.) and the Ca.scade Range 
(q.v.) are topographically continuou.s, and consti- 
tute a great mountain -wall which so far as tlie 
height of the peaks and the grandeur of the scenery 
are concerned is one of the most striking portions 
of the Cordilleran system. Most of the peaks of 
the Sierras are, however, of granite and meta- 
morpliic rock, while those of tlie Cascade Range 
are volcanic. The greatest altitude is attained 
between the parallels 36® and 37°, with Mount 
Whitney (14,898 feet) as the culminating point. 
The lofty character of the range is maintained 
throughout the greater part of California, and the 
sublimity of the scenery is justly celebrated (see 
Yosemite Valley). Between the parallels 39° 
and 40° the volcanic character of the peaks conies 
into prominence. From this point there extends 
northward one of the most remarkable groups of 
extinct or faintly active volcanoes to be round 
anywhere in the world : the lava overflows in this 
region cover an area of above 200,000 sq. m. Tlie 
most prominent peaks are Mount Shasta ( 14,442 
feet) in California and Mount Rainier (14,444) in 
Washington. In three separate places rivers have 
cut a passage through the volcanic portion of the 
range. The most notable is the passage of the 
Columbia River in a grand caflon more than 3000 


feet in depth. The region which lies north of the 
Great Basin, between the Cascade Range and tlie 
Rocky Mountains, is known as the Northern or 
Columbian Plateau. Much of it is covered by 
material thrown out in volcanic eruptions, and has 
been eroded not only by the Columbia, but by its 
tributaries. The Shoshone Falls (q.v.) of the Snake 
River probably rank next to Niagara in grandeur. ! 
The Coast Ranges of Washington, Oregon, and ! 
northern California consist of numerous and ^ 
approximately parallel chains, which as a rule 
pitch off abruptly toward the sea, leaving no coast- 
plain. Between the Coast Ranges and the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade Range is a series of broad 
valleys, occupied mainly in Oregon by the Willa- 
mette River and in California by the Sacramento 
and San Joamiin. In southern California the 
niountains of the Coast Ranges diminish in height, 
but throughout their whole extent they arc iuter- 
spei-sed with picturesque and fertile valleys. 

The drainage of the United States is determined 
by its physical structure, which is such as to 
make the country pre-eminent for the iiumhcr 
and length of its navigahle rivers, ami fur the 
nhiindance ami size of its lakes. Tlie lake region 
lies in the northern part of (he country, forming a 
I part of tlie great belt of lakes wliicb sweeps in a 
liroad curve around Hudson Bay «as a centre, ami 
extends from the Atlantic to the Arctic Ocean. 
Besides the chain of Great Lakes which forms 
a part of the northern boundary, there are tliou- 
sands of lakes in the New England stfites and in 
New York, nearly ten thousand in Minne.sota, and 
numerous mountain-lakes among the Cordilleras. 
The peculiar lacustrine character of the nortliern 
portion of the United States is undoubtedly a 
i legacy of the glacial period, ami it is also a fact 
worthy of notice that this belt of lakes lies mainly 
I in the customary path of the groat cyclonic storms. 
Most of the important rivers of the United States 
also have their origin in its northern sections. The 
drainage arejis may bo broadly classiiied as the 
Great Lake or St Lawimice, the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, and the Great Basin or interior systems 
of drainage. The tributaries of the Great Lakes 
and the St Lawrence within the United States 
are rather insignificant, hut the Lakes themselves 
form a feature of obvious importance. In the 
Atlantic system is included all tlie drainage which 
ultimately reaches the Atlantic Ocean, hut for con- 
venience the rivers might be further subdivided 
into two classes, one comprising the streams flow- 
ing directly into the sea, the otlier comprehending 
those of the Central Valley which discharge their 
waters into the Gulf of Mexico. The rivers of the 
Atlantic slope rise in the Appalachian mountain 
region, and are shalloAV and rajnd until they reach 
the terrace which divides the highland from the 
true coast region. In this latter portion of the 
course they are as a rule navigable. The upper 
courses of the streams fiiniish available water- 
power, and have played a conspicuous part in 
developing the manufacturing industries. The 
Penobscot, Kennebec, Merrimac, Thames, and 
Connecticut in New England, the Hudson with its 
original commercial importance greatly augmented 
by the Erie and Champlain canals, and farther 
south the Delaware, Susgiiehanna, Potomac, Janies, 
Roanoke, Neuse, Cape Fear, Great Pedee, Santee, 
Savannah, Altarnaha, and St John’s are the prin- 
cipal streams. The Mississippi-Missouii, with its 
tnbntaries the Ohio, Platte, Arkansas, and Red 
rivei*8, is the chief stream of the Central Valley. 

Its basin is second only to that of the Amazon, 
and in length and extent of navigable water it 
surpasses all other rivers of the world. Ei^t of 
the Mississippi are the Mobile and Appalachicola, 
and to the west the Sabine, Brazos, and Rio 
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Grande. The Colorado, the Sacramento and San 
Joaq^uin, the Willamette, and the Colurnhia are 
the iinportant streams empty their wator» into 
the Pacilic. With the exception of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, and the lower portion of the 
Colorado, the rivers of the Pacilic coast are not 
navif^ahlo. The rivers of the Great Ihisin are un- 
certain in volume and of iit) great size. 

Climate , — With its gr<;at extent ami its diversi- 
fied topography, the Gnitod Slates lias every variety 
of climate cliaraetorislie of tlie temperate zone. 
The annual isothermal lines, exooiit wliere Ihoy^ 
are iunueticcd hy the two great, inonntain systemn, 
pursue a fairly uniform cast and west course across 


the country. They are somewhat deflecte<l to the 
south by tiie Aj)palachian Mountains ; but though 
the high mountain regions produce great local 
deflections of the.se lines, a vast elevated mass like 
the Cordilleran Plateau does not seriously affect 
the mean annual temperature. In the southern 
part of the plateau there is a slight geneml <leflec- 
lion Iowan! the south, hut in Montana and the 
north- svcj-lt'in portions of the country the isotherms 
indicate a w;u iner annual mean than that prevail- 
ing hirtlicr A marked dillerence is, however, 

ohscrvnhle in the dis])osith)n of these lines on 
maps n‘prcs*‘iiliiig rc- pcc{ ividy tin* summer and tlie 
>\ inter 'I'ln' iMllacncc of the oceans 
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45,215 

' 0,30:M15 

iio-i 

1790 

1,085 

10.5 

1,250 

42s, 550 

407-0 

178S 

30,170 

400 

30,570 

1.340,,310, 

44-4 

1.889 

7(!,S.50 

SOO 

77,050 

101,570 

5*2 

171HI 

41,750 

300 

42,050 

' 2.020,010 
3,048,710 

4--4 

1^S45 

202,290 

3,490 

205,780 

11*0 

l8i)0 

82,190 

2,780 

84,979 

270.740 

3-4 

1701 

9,13.5 

430 

9,565 

.343,041 

37 0 

1788 

40,125 

00,880 

2,325 

42,4;'>0 

1,854,184 

4(J-2 

1889 

2,300 

69,180 

1 .518,103 

7-7 

18(.i3 

24,()45 

135 

24,780 

958.800 

38-9 

1848 

64,450 

1,099 

50,040 

2,0(;9,042 

38-0 

1890 

97,575 

315 

97,890 

92,531 

0*9 


2,970,000 

55,000 

3,595,500 

70,149,380 * 

25-15 


* Iiiclmlina 129 518 Indian.^ on Reservations outside of the Indian Territory, and 91,219 persons abroad in the service of the 
United States. The Hawaiian l.slunds Territory (164,001), Porto Rico (963,243), the Philippine Llands (8,6i»0,0o0), Guam 
and Samoa (13,000), are also, more or leas intimattdy, parts or dependencies of the United States. 

from 40® to 50®. A narrow strip in the south, 
including the southern portions of Florida, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, has what may he called a 
tropical climate. Northern Florida, sontlierii 
Louisiana, southern Texas, and portions of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and southern California have a 
subtropical climate. The sugar and rice regions 
liave a mean annual temperature above 70®. The 
tobacco region lies between the isotherms of 50“ 
and 60®. The annual temperature of the great 
cotton region ranges from 60® to 68®, and the 
prairie regions devoted to the raising of w heat and 
other hardy cereals seldom have an average tem- 
perature above 55®. On the wheat fields of the 


and of the Great Lakes is at once apparent. Both 
the heat of summer and the cold of the winter 
season are greatly modified, whereas in the interior 
and in the region of the Gordillerns the extremes 
of heat and cold are both abnoruially great. The 
warm ocean current of the Pacific, which bathes 
the western coast, prcnluces a more uniform tem- 
perature than tiiat which is found on the Atlantic 
seaboard, along which flows a cold polar current. 
T]ie annual range of temperature is very great. 
In winter there sometimes exists at the same 
instant between the northern and the southern 
borders a difference of 120°. In summer the diur- 
nal variation of a single locality is in some instances 
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Dakotas the annual mean does not exceed 
The rainfall of the United States varies ^freatly in 
different sections, not only as to quantity^ Iwt as 
. to distribution throughout the year. The eastern 
part of the countiy is well watered, having not 
only an ample supply, but an avera^ rainml for 
any month which in the Jong run aoes not vary 


ing tlie strip between the Sierras and the Cascade 
Range and the Pacific Ocean, and a few limited 
areas favoured by some peculiar features of topo- 
gi-^hy, has an insufficient supply, and agriculture 
IS dependent for success upon Irrigation ( q. v. ). Be- 
tween^ the two regions is a belt approximately 
following the meridian of longitude 100% in which 
agrieultare may sometimes be carried on without 
recourse to irrigation, but which in any season is 
liable to suffer from drought. The rainfall of tlie 
Pacific coast is peculiar. Tlie westerly winds 
crowing the >yarni oceanic current are hulen with 
moisture, which is precipitated whenever tlie air 
is sufficiently cooled to lower the dew-point. In 
Washington, where the land is relatively cooler 
than the sea iot the greater part of the year, rains 
are frequent, but heavier in winter than in summer. 
Farther south the land is Avarmer than the sea in 
summer, but cooler in winter, so that in northern 
and central California, for example, there is a Avet 
and a dry season. In southern California, where 
the land is, as a rule, warmer than tlie sea. there 
is little or no rain, and an arid climate prevails. 

The eastern portion of the United States is in 
the main well woocled. Forests also occur in 
northern California, Oregon, Washington, and in 
northern hlaho and Montana. Tlie Cordilleran 
region and the Great Plains are treeless, excejit 
upon high plateaus and mountains. The limit of 
the groAvth of trees in the east is approximately 
marked by the same line A\iiich sopaiates the region 
of ample from that of insufficient iiiiiifall. In fact 
the distribution of forests very closely follows the 
distribution of rainfall. There is, hoAvever, a tract 
in the central portion of the country, betAA^een the 
parallels 39° and 43°, Avhich at tlie time of the 
advent of the Avliite man was a prairie region with 
very little woodland. The conditions of rainfall 
ana evaporation, together Avith the prevalence of 
prairie fires in this area, Avore such that appar- 
ently trivial circumstances turned the tide against 
forests. With a modification of these conditions by 
the increase of civilisation, the prairie regions are 
disappearing and Avooded tracts are increasing. 

Political Dimsions . — Under its present organi- 
sation the United States comprises fifty differ- 
ent lAolitical divisions besides its Arctic province 
of Alaska. Of these forty-four are states en- 
joying the full privileges afforded by the federal 
constitution ; four are organised territories not 
yet admitted to statehood ; one is an unorgan- 
ised territory set apart as a home for Indian trilies, 
and one is a special district containing the capital 
of the nation. By reference to the table ( page 373) 
the name of each of the divisions, its capital, its 
area, and its population in 1900 may he seen. 
Both the land and the Avater area are given in 
accordance Avith the computations of the census of 
1890. The chain of Great Lakes is excluded from 
Uie calculations of enclosed water surfaces. It is 
worthy of remark that the centre of population lias 
advanced AvestAvard during the ten decades since 
1790 in a nearly uniform line along the 39th 
parallel of latitude. It has progressed during 
the centu^ from a point 23 miles east of Balti- 
more, a distance of ^5 miles, to a point 20 miles 
east of Columbus, Indiana. Of the total popula- 
tion 96 per cent, of the inhabitants live in that 


density o4 population is in liie region havliig a 
mean annual temperatnre of from W to 55% rapSlIy 
diminishing with tlie increase or decrease of tern- 

K 'ui'e. In 1900 three cities, New York (over 
,000), Chicago, and Philadelphia, had a popu- 
lation of over 1,000,000. St Louis, Boston, and 
Baltimore had each over 500,000. Five pities had 
over 300,000; eiglit cities betAveen 200,000 and 
300,000 ; nineteen^ betAveen 100,000 and 200,000 ; 
forty betAA^een 50,000 and 100,000; eighty-one over 
25,000 and under 50,000; in all there are 159 
cities of over 25,000, aggregating 19,694,625. See 
also the articles on the states, territories, rivers, 
lakes, &c. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERAL RESOURCES. 

The continent of North Ameiica began to be 
developed in the earliest time of w hich Ave have as 
yet any knoAvledge. It is evident that this part of 
the world Avas the seat of certain land areas in the 
Lanreiitian age, though A\'e cannot a.s yet determine 
I the form or position of tliese ancient islands. In 
the pericxl of tlie IxiAver rambrian Ave knoAV that 
! there Avere di y Jatuls in the Kooky Mountain dis- 
tiict, in the legion to the south and east of Hud- 
son’s Bay, extending as far sontli as nortliem New 
York and along the Atlantic coast from l^ahrador 
to (Jeorgia and Alabama. These islands, prob- 
ably in area small as compared Avith the piesent 
surface of the continent, in a general Avay outlined 
the form of the great land. Its subsequent de- 
velopment has been in the main on the lines Avhich 
Avere thus tiaeod, the islands of the ancient archi- 
pelagoes having become united and extended as the 
I continental elevation luis been giadually ujdiftcd 
I above the level of the sea. During the Silurian 
I and Devonian perio<ls not only Avere the lands 
enlarged, hut the seas lying hetAA^een them AA*ere 
hlioaled, so tliat the great Mediterranean included 
Avitliiri the eastern, northern, and AA^esteni giou])s 
of islands AA^as converted into shallow A\ater. 

In the early stages of the rarboniferous period a 
great portion of the continent, AAdiicli had gratlually 
been using from the depths of the sea, Avas uplifted 
above the ocean’s level and conA^erted into low 
marshy plains upon Avhich developed the luxuriant 
sAvanii) vegetation from which the deposits of coal 
AA'ere formed. These jdains of the coal-making age 
AA'ere nnainly developed Avithin tlic limits of the 
United States, occupying a broad field to the Avest 
of the ancient mountain -ranges of the Blue Kidge, 
stretching tlience for the greater part of tlie ois- 
taiice across the valley of the continent to the Avest- 
AA^ard. A fringe of similar loAvlands lay along the 
Atlantic coast from Lalirador to the southeni part 
of NeAV England. In this age the continent, wliich 
has always been subject to oscillations of level, 
appears to have been peculiarly unstable, so tliat 
from time to time the sAvanips whicli were formed 
on these plain lands Avere loAvered beneath the 
Avaters, and their accumulations of peaty matter 
were buried beneath layers of sand, gravels, and 
mud, after a wdiile to be again elevat^l and recon- 
verts! into BAvamps. By tliese successive moA^e- 
ments the peaty matter, Avhicli has gradually been 
converted into coal, was imbedded in the rocks of 
the Carl>oniferouB peno<l. In the time when the 
Triassic rocks were formed there came one of the 
greatest periods of mountain -building which the 
continent has experienced. The ranges of the 
Alleghany system, extending from near New York 
to Alaliama, were uplifted, and about the same 
time the region of the Cordilleras or Rocky Moun- 
tains underwent extensive elevation. Coincident 
with these movements the great central trough ol 
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ilfce ite preflont ootUne. ^ aoiv niEe^tentlie of woivtfMi iwiii 

Until tho^ close of the Catboniferoi^ time the l>oiiaoeous loateilal eontaltioam 
oenttal portion of the continent, though occasion lie in the district between the BlnO XtM 
ally ana in parts above the level of wie sea, had tains and the Mississippi Kiver As iiti 


never been brought for any length of tune above 
the ocean’s level. Witli possible exceptions there 
appeal's always to have been a wnus oi strait con 
necting the waters of the noi thei n lunl tastoiii ocean 
with the Gulf of Mexico Duiing Uie Juiabsic an<l 
Cretaceous peiiods a noithvsaul extension of the 
Gulf of Mexico inoie oi less constantly occupied a 
poition of the eonlinont hing to the cast of the 
liocky Miuintains, and piiliri])s evldiding t<i inai 
the Mihsjssijipi lint I It is not ccitani that this 
sea e\ten<lod to the Viotic 0<( in, but il piolmbh 
united the vvatns of the noith and south loi e 
poition of tluhC a^ts V lui thti cl< Mil ion ot the 
continent ocruiiiiig in the 1 iIm ( itlH<ouw tiiin 
leduted this gi( it ( t nti il lu\ toll# si )t< ot\(i\ 
t xtensn e fusil \\ itM 1 ikts, w I ik li foiiin d a fu i < 
«ilong the c ist< 1 11 bonb 1 ol tlu l{oik\ uni ui 
TIkw< Insinsv^tK idiialh lilhtl v\jth liu v nI» 
fiorn thf iiM^hhoui iiij^ hi^hl ind^ uiid a\iI i Ili< 
slon npiuin^ ot tlu contiiunf uliuh <r(uiu 1 iii 
tin lcit< 1 hitim time, tlu im i v\lu(h ni im ^ 

them t iiMd then \\ lys to smh d \ th lli it tlu i 

uninauts of the i outiiu nt il ‘-t as <li i]p u(d lo 
these sunt ul itntlv u cent ( h X Uioiu \\« o\\< llu 
nplitt ot the gH it soullu lu i 1 un nljoi I llu ( uit < t 

\li \Ko hu li u (lu< < <1 tlu ol 1 \nu nt 111 i i to it^ 

pi( sent nu low limits m tlu ^ulf )u t n u< 1 

1 he chvalions vvhuli lool ])1 u < duiiu^ tlu 
reitiiu J)(llod^^(I( in tlu i\ Imu j ut <t \oith 
\moii( i iin ?tl< lull <1 h\ anv (onsuh i li h c luiiij liii^ 
OI folding ol (lu locks such is j i )diu< 'alumni mis 
In the u^sitin ]MuUonof the couluu n( , Iioat > m, 
the mount un huildiijp, tones, Jiom llu iHginuin^ 
inoie const intly ac tn< thin in (lu < is(«indis(ij t 
niofoiiJidly nthclidllu t<i| o^^i ijiln ct tlu suifi« | 
This gnatii iiittnsit> ot mount iinous ^nA\(li in j 
thewestiiri poition of Noitli Viiuiu tu is ititndcd 
h\ a ihvflopnuiit of voliinic «utnjl> in tint | uL 
of the ( ontiiient In tlu ugion < asl oi the 
Bippi tins foun of geologic il iilniti Ins not hem 
distiiietly inaniftstnl sinn theliiisMi liiiu 

llie last giuit geologic il an^idinl ol Noith 
Anieiii a consislt d in the vnde spn id extension of 
glacieis, u hieli in x icluti>eh \ei\ mcnttimooecu 


considerable coal helda in the Canadian 
or in tiie countries which he to the south 
Federal Union, it follows that the United 
iMjsaesses h\ f ti thegieivtei part of the subienaueau 
lueJs winch tlie contificnt eoutam^i The Appal** 
achian coa) field, togethei with the Hoiuewhatda^ 
(ached aiea King in westmii Kentuiky and the 
southein j>aits ot Indiana and Illinois, contains 
o\ei 00,000 s(^ ni of woikable (oiil deposits In (he 
westeiu poition ol Ihe loiaitiy thcie aic a nurnbor 
of small eoi) bisins, inosth foimed in hitei ages 
til in the ( ul>oniftions whali liToul fuels of lower 
^lade thin llios< obtained fiom tlic tiuc coal 
n<<jLsuits, und whub me ot onh local unpeutaiue 

< hi I lu Vt j mtn eo isi tlu < ist ot tlu Appalai hidn 

Mount nils tluic Ilf sfviiil «‘m ill coal fields of 
w liK h th )s< i hull I 1 lu (.lilt ot St L iw leiiee and about 
Nuii^inMil l>i\ in tlu stiff s of liliodi Island 
ml Mfssuliu fits tin of ( ill honifi 1 oils age, while 
Iho'-f lu i lo hmotui \ ii^inin iiiul in Ihe valley 
ot the Dm 1 n(i Noitlj ( Uf>lini wcu foinK‘d in 
llu in u tn I.\ lu lilt hii^d p irt of the 

lull li u m im 1 111 tlu t>i<hnai\ liituininous 
st ite Soiiit ‘-m 11 Lit IS 111 tlu, iiumiitiiin huilt 
<1 tiKl ill )i 1 ml hi u itf s \ living in f|iuilit> 
(\(<si\(l\ n‘hi ( mr I o il, siu li is i found in the 
\ ii 1 i^ m I U fUsl j u t, lo m elf n ils vv hit h V t ige on 
ill baumiuoiiN St itf ihe coils loniul in the 

< uiliih 1 in if^um (spiiilK tiuise dtposiittl in 
tl»e J ii< 1 olo^if i* i,,,! s gfiuialK lifloM^ to Ills? 
^1 lUj t 1 li^i i!f I lu < lU ol tlu I niti d St cLt s 

tlu ad\ int i^e th it thev in pievailinglv 
ot e\< fill 111 <juilil\ h( nip,, tsp eiillv well suited 
loi Usf lu simliin^oits jLiid liuv p^tiuially In in 
]M) 111 in'* w lu M Iluv 111 IV l»( mim fl hv im ans of 
lion/oni il p^ilhiits pLiietidtinp, fioin the neigh 
bom nip, \ xlh v 

I lu‘ sliui emit lining eeoriomn illy valuable 
dtjosiis of jHtiohum hr m tlu lorks between the 
( imbii in iml tlu ( nhomttions tiumgh there aie 
some siu ill hisnis vvhnh alloid lock oils in the 
inoie iee« nt lads ot tlie (.oiiiilleiau inoniitaiii 
flisliiet Jlu'gii ltd nut of tlu sc Iminahle ilnidb 
IS ohtaintfl fioni the lioii/ont illy s()atilicd locks 


pied tlie &U1 face of the ceninliy fiom the high noitli hin^ m the' vxllev ot the Ohio Ihvd In tliift 
to the eentidl 1)01 lions of the I inled States coveiing iuld the j>iodncl is olihuned liom d nuiiilici of 
the ftioatei poition of the Lind as fdi south as the distimt au is, vvlieie th * ekconi))osilion of the 
pai.vllel ot 40 Although this v isitation of the ice' oigiiin mallei huiitd in tlu locks at the time of 


panvllel ot 40 Although this visitation of the ice' 
occupied cl ic'Litivi ly hiitf peiiod, it gif illy atlccti d 
the feiiiface ol the coiintiy, and has liaii a piofound 
uilluenco upon the cliaiactei ot its soils ihuing 
the glacial peiioel the smface of Noith Aineiici 
appeals to have been Rubjected to icinaikable 
oscillations of level — at least iii the distiict east ot 
the Mississippi liivei — the noitheiii poi tions having 
sunk down, piobahly in consequence of the Imideii 
of ice laid upon them, while the southeiu jiaits 
weie «oiicsponding]y elevated. At picscxit, the 
ice having lecently passed away, the foun of ihe 
continent appeals to be undei^oing some readjust 
inent, a considci able poition of the Atlantic coast 
in ihe region south oi New Yoik being in process 
of dow n sinking 

The geological lesouices of the United States in- 
clude a gi eatoi variety of economically v al liable sub 
stances than has as yet been found within an equal 
area in the other parts of the woild. Most of tliese 
may for convenience be classed as caibonaceous ma 
teiials, nietallifeious substances, and architectuial 


materials The hist ^oup includes the varieties or loi lighting aim iieating is an inausximi iw 
coal, petroleum, and the buinableiockgaaes. These which is almost peculiar to the United States. 


iu hi the juoduct IS olildined liom d iiumlici of 
distimt au is wlieie th ' dcconi))o^ilion of the 
oigiiiu niatiei hiiiitd in tlu locks at the time of 
then foiiiiitiuu li is piodueod the petioleum, anti 
wheie the i>Iiysiral eonditiori of the stiata has led 
to the Sdte stoiage of the iiidtunal in the strata 
Ihe lange in qualitv of the Amtiican petroleum is 
gloat, some ot the hclds yielding oils of a light 
natuic, otheis piodueing foims of the substance 
suitable foi lubiicatiiig macliinciy. 

The look gases of a bin liable natuie, which were 
foimed undei substantially the same conditions 
os those which led to the pioduction of petroleum, 
aie somewhat mote widely distiibuted than ihe 
fluid matenals. They’^ occui wheievei locks iich in 
oiganic matter, anel in wliieh the gases are ino 
duced, aie ovoilaid by impervious stiata Ihe 
beds wheie these gases have been proved to exi^'t 
in economically important quantities extend, 
though not in a continuous way, fiom cential 
New Yoik southwaid and westwaid through tlie 
Ohio valley Similai deposits, though os yet of 
unknown value, exist in tlie moie westein portions 
of the country\ The utilisation of natiiial gases 


includes the varieties of foi lighting and heating is an industiial feature 
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UNITED STATES OF AMEKICA 


The most important metallic resources of the 
United States are found in its iron ores. These 
exist in great quantities in various parts of its 
territory. On the Atlantic slope north of Now 
York City the only important deposits lie in the 
valley of the Hudson, and are mainly magnetic 
oxides. In Virginia, and thence sou tli ward ii: 
the Appalachian •mountain -system to central Ala* 
barna, there are very rich beds of limonite ores 
which lie in the horizons of the Cambrian. Farther 
to the west the rocks of tiie Clinton epocli ii 
the Upper Silurian age contain some layers of 
limonites and hematites, which are remarkably 
continuous deposits extending with few breaks 
from Lake Ontario to Alabama. In the northern 
part of the field these deposits rarely exceed a foot 
in depth, but they thicken to the southward until, 
in the region beyofid the Tennessee Kiver, they often 
have a depth oi from 10 to 20 feet. The portion of 
the Appalachian iron-lield from the Potomac south- 
ward lias tlie advantage that the ore-beds lie near 
to coals which allord excellent coke, and are in 
the immediate vicinity of limestones which are 
well suited for fluxing purposes. It is character- 
istic of these southern ores of iron that they are 
rarely in the form of magnetic oxides, and that 
they are prevailingly too ])hosphatic for the manu- 
facture of steel by the Bessemer process, though 
they are well suited to conversion by means of 
the basic method of reduction. In the region about 
the western extremity of Lake Superior, particu- 
larly in the states of Wisconsin, Minnesotii, and 
Michigan, there are very extensive deposits of 
high "rado iron ores, piincipally magnetites, which, 
thoii^i occupying a much smaller field than those 
of the Appalachian district, have been for years 
the seat of the most extensive production of iron 
ore in the country. These be<ls appear to be in 
strata lying between the true Lauren tian and the 
Cambrian deposits. Owi;m to the fact that coal is 
lacking in this <listrict, almost all the ores are 
shipped away to the regions in the south and east 
where coke from the Appalachian coal-fields may 
be had. Most of the ores from the Lake Superior 
district are used for the manufacture of iron which 
is to be converted into Be.s.semer steel, while the 
ores from the Appalachian field serve in the main 
for the qualities of iron used for ordinary castings. 
In the region of the Cordilleras there are very 
great deposits of iron ore which occasionally, as 
at Leadville, are associate<l with the precious 
metals ; but as yet these iron- fields have been 
but little explored. 

The next most important metal in the United 
States is copper, which is widely distributed 
both in the metallic state and in that of ores. 
In the older rocks <)f the Apjialachian Moun- 
tains it occurs in mineable quantities at a num- 
ber of points from central New Hampshire to 
eastern Tonnes.see. Formerly the production from 
these mines of the eastern mountain -system was 
considerable ; but the copper district of Lake 
Superior, which is limited to a small field in 
northern Michigan, has since the decade 1860-70 
been the principal seat of production of this metal 
in North America.^ It is an eminent peculiarity 
of the mines in this region that they afford the 
substance in the metallic state ; sometimes it 
occurs in the form of very great sheets of an 
indistinctly lens-like form, each of whicli may con- 
tain scores or even hundreds of tons of the metal. 
The deposits occur in rocks which were formed in 
Cambrian or perhaps in earlier times, and they 
lie in beds of conglomerate, or in accumulations 
of volcanic ash. At various points in the Cordil- 
leran region, particularly in Montana and Arizona, 
there are deposits of icopper ores which have been 
accumulated in wide veins, and which contain 


small amounts of gold and silver. Although .the 
production of the metal from these ores is more 
costly^ than in the case of the mines of Lake 
Superior, tliese fields of the Rocky Mountains are 
very ])roductive, and vie with those of Michigan 
in their contributions to the market. 

Lead ores, mainly in the form of galena, occur 
in great quantities and with a wide distribution in 
the United States. The easternmost region which 
has yielded a considerable supjjly is in Iowa and 
Illinois, where the mines of this metal were in the 
middle part of the 19th century of much importance, 
though they have been rendered almost valueless by 
the cheaper production in the more western states. 
In Missouri galena occurs in large quantities com- 
mingled with zinc blende, and is produced in con- 
siderable quantities. • But the present source of 
supidy is mainly from the .silver- bearing lead ores 
in tlie Rocky Mountains. Manv great vein deposits 
in that district consist of leaci ores which contain 
a suificient amount of silver to make them profit- 
able for the precious metal alone, so that the lead 
is produced as a by-product and practically with- 
out cost. The ores of zinc occur in economically 
valuable quantities in the Aiijialachian district 
south of New York, in Missouri, and at various 
points in the Cordilleras. 

We have now noted the most important of the 
grosser metals which occur in economically valu- 
able quantities in the United States. The follow- 
ing named, however, deserve mention because of 
their incidental value in the arts. Oxide of man- 
ganese is found in workable quantities cat various 
points in the southern Ajipalachian district, in 
western Arkansas, ami at various ])]aces in the 
Cordilleran region ; iron pyrites in numerous large 
veins in the Ap])alacbian and Rocky Mountain 
districts, the ore commonly containing a share of 
coi»per, and not unfrequently some gmd ; and the 
ores of tin at many points in the older rocks of the 
eastern and >vestern mountain-systems, but so far 
not in conditions to have any commercial value — 
although recent discoveries apjiear to indicate that 
the metal may occur in quantities suificient to 
repay mining in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
Nickel has been mined in Pennsylvania and in 
Oregon, the last-named region giving promise of a 
considerable production. The country has a full 
share of the world’s gold and silver, and platinum 
occurs, though it is not yet economically valuable. 
In the Appalachian region ores containing silver in 
quantities to i>iofit the miner are unknown. Gold- 
bearing rocks are there widely distributed, but the 
veins containing the metal are commonly lean, and 
the mines opened on them have been unremunera- 
tive except in the region south of the Potomac, 
where during the slave-holding time a consider- 
able amount of gold was produced by the use of 
this cheap labour. Gold and silver occur in con- 
ditions to tenmt the miner in the region about the 
west end of Lake Superior ; but, though some ol 
the deposits have been temporarily productive in 
former years, the efforts to win these metals in 
this district have on the whole been unremunera- 
live.* From the eastern face of the Rocky Moun- 
tains westwaid to the Pacific coast deposits of 
varied character containing silver and gold are 
extremely abundant. In fact this portion of the 
Cordilleran region appears to be the richest in 
precious metals of any equal area in the^ world. 
The silver of this district generally occui*s in com- 
bination with galena, and has thus been won so 
cheaply and in such quantities as greatly to lower 
the price of the metal in the world's markets. 
The gold of this region occurs partly in ordinary 
lodes of vaiied character, and partly in deposits of 
gravel, sand, and clay, which occupy extensive 
areas in the river- val^ys, especially in the state of 
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California. Although in all countries where i^ohl 
has been mined more or less considerable portions 
of the metal have been won from alluvial donoBits, 
these auriferous gravels of the CordiUeiran lilistrict 
have attained an economic importance unknown in 
any other country, and have become the seat of a 
peculiar kind of mining known as tlic hydraulic 
rocess (see (iOLD). -i. So extensively was this 
ydraiilic mining carried on that the )>etls of the 
rivers in the lowlands hecanic llll(5d with the dehris 
which was thus washed into tlnmi, mikI tlie sands 
overflowed wide areas of tilled land. On this 
account it has been foninl necessary in (.'aiifornia 
to limit its practice by law. 

Not only the existing river- valleys of the (^>idil 
leran region contain gold-bearing gra\(‘Is, ))nt 
many ancient strcuim beds, whhdi wer*; lille<l with 
lava by volcanic eruptions and liave since been 
left by the down- wearing of the (‘ountry high M.b<»\ <'. 
the drainage level, also contain deposits of tlio 
nrecions nuilal cnmminglcd with alluvinl inatciial. 
The pnjcions metal d**pt)sits of (In* t.’onlillcijis 
difl'er in an interesting way fron; those of other 
countries. The. (^>?jisto(‘k lode of Nhw.Mla is not. 
ortly remarkable for its great \vi«Ith and tin* sur- 
prisingly ri<‘h tlnuigb widt'ly separated po('Ix('t.^ of 
ores of gold and silver which it allbided, but also 
for tlio extraordinarily high tempcratnie whieli is 
enconntered at fron» KKM) to *2000 feet below the 
surface. AUhongb this lieal is variable in difl‘ei‘«*nl- 
j)arts of tins mine, it occa'>i«)nall> uiiMiunts t<i moK* 
than 120" I'\, making the work of mining exuenudy 
costly. In Neva<la and cisew hcie ores silver, 
and less commonly of gold, me oft(‘n found dc- 
posilctl in cav(‘rns origiinilly (‘\tvM\atcd by the 
waters of hot sjuings, and simM^ more or b‘>s c<m)- 
plotcly tilled with d<‘posi(s bearing tlios(^ metals. 

The areliiteet ural stones (»f the ("nited States, 
though on the whole less varied and ornainental 
than those of the Old NVorld, are abnmlant and 
well suited to tln^ neeils of eonsinu ti<ni. In the 
eastern part of the .\[)palachian district, partieu- 
larly in New Kiigland, gra,uiti<! and other rehit(‘d 
rocks of excellent <|uality for building plentifully 
occur. The maihlcs of Vermont are the seat of a 
great f|uaiTying industry, and are excellent for the 
builder’s use. fSimilarly extensive deposits occur 
in north- Nvestern Georgia. In this Aj)palachian 
section also occur many depo.sits which albn-d goo<l 
roofing slates, and the sandstones of Trijissie age 
are well suited for architectural work. In the 
central parts of the ^Mississippi valley the unmeta- 
niorphosed strata of Paheozoic age alVord many 
varieties of limestone and sandstone which are 
serviceable for building jnirposes. In the Cor- 
dillcran district w’e And the richest held for the 
quarryincn which the continent aflbrds. In addition 
to the more ordinary varieties of Ijiiildiiig stone, 
there are many species of volcanic rock wliieh are 
admirably adapted for constructive purposes, being 
easily worked, enduring, and of pleasing colours. 

The varieties of clays used for making bricks of 
various kinds, aiul for pottery purposes, abound 
throiiglumt the districts between the western por- 
tion of the Mississippi valley and the Atlantic 
seaboard. Certain clays found near Milwaukee 

S roduce, under skilful burning, brick of a very 
elicate buff colour. Tlie refractory clays suited 
for ' resisting high temperature are very abund- 
antly developed, especially in the rocks of Carlion- 
iferous age. Their frequent occurrence in this 
formation is due to tKe fact that the earth had 
the lime and other basic materials whicli cause 
ordinary brick to melt removed hy the action of 
the roots belonging to the species of plants which 
form the coal-beds. Rocks affording cements 
abound in almost all parts of the country ; but the 
product of the quarries is on the whole not as 


goo<l as that obtained from similar deposits in 
England and Germany. 

Among the most important mineral deposits of 
North Aiiienoii, and ])articularly of the United 
Stat<fs, must be reckoned the jdiospbatic rocks 
wbhdi me used Iti the manufacture or agricultural 
manures. 'rhe>e ae^unmilations in quantities 
suflieieiit to luive a gn‘al eimtmerciul value are 
found ill the distri<‘b about (Itiarlestown, South 
t"arolina. mid in a field ha\ ing an aggregate area 
<.f about 1000 sq. ni. in wr.^tein I'd^uida, bordering 
upon f be ( Oilf of Mexiim. 

: Altlniugli <.i>i tain pieeituis >!oMes have been found 

I wifbiu tlie limits of ibe l iiilt d Statics, none of the 

I j>rized species oecur. so f<4v as is known, iii quan- 

i titles suiiieionf lt» have, di-stiucl eeonoinie value, 
j 'J'he miiKuai spring;^ of (he easu-vn pari the 
! United Stall's do not exhibit a great vjiriety, and. 

I e\i*<‘pt ill \'irg'iriia and Nortli Carolina., none of j 

\ tbeiii are sn flif‘i«'n tly w arm to be prized for tlieir ! 

I (einperaf me. lb»V .-‘piing.s (»f mueh medieinal 
! value oi't'ur at Lilth' Koek, Aikaiisas. ^riicir 
1 watei', havt‘;i higber f ftiipcuaf n r<‘ liian tlio.se of any 
I oiher ]»a!t of tlip eontinenL easf of the iioeky 
: .Almmtains. In the ( ‘nnlilhnaii disiriel the number 
i of mineral springs and those of high temperature is 
I'xeei'dingdy gieat. As ytd their therapeutic value i 
i i-i iiujM'i fiM't ly known, hut it seetus eertain tiiat 
I ullimafel\ liiey will }uo\e tu be of much value. 

! KDrr.vTrnx. 

! Jf(fro(hniort/,~-T\\r eonntrv at large has ijtq 
j national .<\stem of e<l neat ion. T>y the coiistilniion 
: of the T'^nlftsI Slate.s only micIi powers are vested 
‘ in tlu.‘ fi'ileial government as eotieeni the w'holo 
! ])eople. Kd neat ion i< hdt to the states, 'fhe cen- 
I tral government has eontiiliuted greatly and in 
I many wa\s to the eneourageux'Ut of .schools and 
; the iutogralioii of .^\>lems, and toward unifying 
the edueatiojuil jiolicies of local aulhorifles. It lias 
inliueiK'i'd the tlireelion of ediiealimial fliought, 
mil! fixed tlu' chmacter of edueatimial instilution.s. 

It possesse.s, however, neither legislative nor ad- 
iiiinisi rative power to inquove .schools directly. 
The schooling of the Indians and special educa- 
tion to lit for service in the arm^' and navy only 
have heeu maile a charge of the nation. 'I’hcre is 
maintained at the cajiilal, however, as a divi.sion of 
the department of the iiilerior, a ‘ Ihireau of Eduea-' 
(ion,' w ho.se twofolil function is to collect statistie.s: 
and to difluse information. Eased upon the in- 
formation voluntmily returned to it by local and 
state autborilics, it i.ssuos an annual report, special 
reports mion educational questions, and numerous 
minor bulletins and ‘circulars of information.’ 

Ey tlie general government also there is adminis- 
tered at Wasbington the Smillisoniau Institution 
(q.v.); and still fxirtbev, the fcd.eval government 
lioerally supports special scientiiic inquiry, through 
the coast., geographical, and geological surveys, 
the Signal Service (or weather) Bureau, frequent 
naval explorations, and a national observatory, 
besides numerous imblicatioiis of a scientific or 
historical character, incidentally connected with 
one or another of the several depart men t.s. And 
finally, under the provisions of the ‘ Ordinance of 
1787,' granting to each state organised thereafter 
section 16 in every township for school purposes ; 
and by an Act of 1849 setting ofl* 500,000 acres to 
each of certain specified states ; and again hy an 
Act of 1862 giving to each state 30,000 acres of 
land for every repi-esentativo in congress, to be 
used ill establishing schools of agriculture and the 
mechanical arts, land has been appropriated by 
thje.„n,ational government for piirpo-ses of education 
i n tiie states, aggregating nearly 80,0()0,Q00 acres. 1' 
All eJucatioiial systems in America are rela- 
tively recent. Except for some New England 
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attempts made in Massachusetts by the law of 
1647, and under the Connecticut Code of 1650, no 
effective inovenient for general education was 
inaugurated in the Unit^l States prior to the 
19th century. In a few states permanent educa- 
tional funds (Iiinting at centralisation and state 
control) were begun just after the revolution. 
But not until 1812 (in New York) was any law 
passed that could be construed as contemplating a 
uniform system for an entire commonwealth. That 
of Massacimsetts, as now in force, dates from 18.37. 
The Michigan system is a year older. Connecticut 
organised in 1838, and Klnkle Island in 1843. But 
for the country at large the period of growth and 
the integmtion of systems, and the centralisation 
of contrm, includes little more than the yeai-s since 
- 1870. Closer supervision, the improvement of 
^ teachers, the revision of school courses, the intro- 
duction and multiplication of technical and trade 
! schools, the a<lopt ion of the Kindergarten, and 
the marvellous development of free scliools in the 
southern states belong wholly or chiefly to tliis 
period. 

The public school system now is practically 
co-extensive with the nation. Theoretically, the 
s^te agi*ees to furnish schooling for all M’ho 
seek it ( restricted as to age only ), schooling 
of any gi*ade to . any class, wjth free tuition 
in some states evgn through theliriiversity. But 
other agencies also have the riglit to conduct 
schools, with or without the sanction of the state 
authorities. Their management (whether private 
or parochial ) is free from state oversight ; it passes 
upon the qualifications of, and enii)loys, its own 
teachers ; it determines its own courses and text- 
books ; it is require<l to make no reports; in short it 
is regarded in every respect by the civil authorities 
^ a private enterurise, and treated acconlingly. 

^ Denominational Schools, d-c. — Among the earli- 
est of educational agencies in every section has 
been the church : not unfrequently the first schools 
among the pioneers have been veritable home niis- 
^ns. But now elementary denominational schools 
are neitiicr numerous nor largely attended. Most 
Protestant sects patronise the public system ; fivc- 
>sixths of all the 700,000 children attending the 
iparochial schools of all the states are Catholics. 
^Of 1324 non-public secondary schools rci>ortiiig 
to tile National Bureau 548 are church controlled, 
and enrol nearly 90,000 pupils. But as an educa- 
tional agency the cliurch shows greatest zeal in 
establishing higher institutions of leaniing : of 506 
colleges entitled to grant degrees 382 are avowe<lly 
denominational. There are also (approximately) 
200 8U|>erior institutions, independent of both 
church and state, some of them endowed, varying 
greatly both as to quantity ami nuality of work, 
empoweretl to gi*ant degrees. Of the eight colleges 
of the first class for women seven are private founda- 
tions, and enrol more than 2000 students. Of the 
114 degree-giving institutions for women included 
in the, second class 59 are private organisations, 
and have an attendance of al^ut 9000stiidenta Of 
the 12 university foundations five are independent 
corporations having 6000 students. Sixty-one of 
the 384 colleges for men alone or co-educatioiial 
for the sexes are private, and enrol 10,000 
students. In addition to these still, there are 32 
independent schools of science with 8000 students. 
In the aggregate the private institutions for 
superior instmetion number 164, with an annual 
membemliip of .35,000 students. 

Public {State controlled) Schools. — The schools 
If of all grades (1901) enrol approximately 1 7,860^000 
{ jpiipils. Of this number alxiiit 16,000,000, or 90 per 
; cent., belong to public institutions ; the remaining 
10 per cent, to denominational and private schools. 
Moreover, of those in the public schools 94 per 


cent, are in the .elementary grades (primary and 
grammar); 4 per cent, in tlie public higli schools, 
academies, anri normal schools ; and about one-third 
of 1 per cent, in the state colleges and univemities, 
including students in the public technological 
schools. The fii*st two of the grades mentioned 
constitute the ‘Common School System’ of the 
states, tuitipij in both of vriiich, is free. In most 
states admission to classes l^yond high scliool in- 
volves the payment of a smiul fee, tliough most 
of these institutions have some emlowment, and, 
in addition, most receive periodical appropriations 
from the legislatures that created them. The total 
appropriations average perhaps not less than a 
million dollars annually ; the income from all other 
'sources lieing about twice that amount. The en- 
dowment for all such institutions organised .since 
1800 l>egan in the Federal Act, 1785, granting out 
of the public lands one full township (later two) to 
each state for the establishment and maintenance 
of a ‘Seminary of Learning.* This as a nucleus 
has been variously managed by the iliflerent slates, 
and sometimes increased through special approjiria- 
tions, Ac. Although the schools ot this group com- 
prise hut one-fifteenth of all the superior institu- 
tions of the country, they enrol one sixth of the 
students. The .'itate agricultural and mechanical 
schools have all grown up since 1865, taking theii 
rise in the grant of land by congress in 1862, sup- 
plemented by that of money in 1890. Institutions 
so aided are fouml in all the states and territories 
except Alaska, to a total of 64, in 61 of which agri- 
cultural courses are maintaineil ; some of the states 
also make appropriations for the support of such 
institutions. 

/ Professional Among the professions (in 

1901 ) medicine ranks first in mi m her of schools 
(281), theology second (150), and law last (100). 
Tiie schools of theology have 7570 students, of whom 
'181 are women. In the 100 schools of law are 
1.3,650 students (170 women), and in medicine (in- 
cluding surgery, dentistry, }»harmacy, and veterinary 
.science) there are 40,000 students. There are also 
42 schools of technology, conferring only the B.S. 
or other scientific degrees, with lo,0;i0 students 
(19.30 women); and 132 colleges for women, with 
23,780 students. There should also he mentioned 
448 schools for nurses, with 11,600 students. The 
courses average two full years in length, from which 
are gra<luated annually over 400 miisc.s. 

Supplementary Institutions . — There are 95 schools 
for deaf-mutes, Avith 11,350 students ; 40 schools for 
the blind, having 4190 students ; 60 schools for the 
feeble-minded, with 11,600 pupils; and 65 reform 
schools, with 25,340. These schools for the defec- 
tive and wayward classes are found in almost every 
state, are generally public, and represent an ftggi’e- 

f ate annual expenditure of five and a half million 
ollars. Plvening schools are niaintained more or 
less regularly and successfully in 150 cities. Half 
as many cities sustain Kindergartens, public or 
private. The Bup{x>rt of these latter is, in most 
case.s, an experiment only, though Boston, Phila- 
delphia, St Louis, and a few other cities include 
them in the common school system, and provide 
for all alike. Here, as in so many other educa- 
tional interests, private enterprise and church zeal 
have taken the initiative. For university educa- 
tion, see Universities, p. 400. 

Common School Statistics. lowest minimum 
age Is 4 years, the highest 8, the average 5*5 years ; 
the lowest maximum age 15 years, the highest 21. 
the average 19*7 years; the average school period 
14*2 years. The highest ratio of school census {p 
population is 22*9 per cent., the lowest 11 *4 per cent. 
The accompanying table presents the population 
of the United States for the three census years 
1870-80-1900, together with the school enrolment for 
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cacli year in the eonnnon ecliook, iu ratio to the 
lotal po]»ulation, ami the Hchool attendance : 


Ymt 

PopVlatfOQ. 

Eurolineiil;. 

T*«r cent. 


1870... 

...38,568,871 

0,871, 525^ 

17 8 

4,077,347 

1880... 

.. 50,155,783 

0,507,505 

10 7 

0,144,143 

1000 .. 

...70,140,386 

,15,311,220 

3<? 

10,513,518 


The hrief period in the yeai rlurin;; which the 
schools are open detricts ^(re.illy fioin an other 
efficient systenri- TJie avcraj^e for the entiic 
country is a little less than i:t6 da>s-i^. be- 
tween six and a li.alf and so\ 4M1 months Tlu 
'shortest state avera^*e is 63-4 <LtyH ; th<» lonj^ost, 
189 days. The unsatiHfacu>r\ condition of nianv 
rural schools may he infened from the tad 
that the avera^'o" len;['lh of term in 0.38 
of tl»e country is a fiaction o\er JSH <hiSM. Tie* 
f'eneral avera^^o atteielaiice for all the state*. 
IS 87*6 days. 33iis means tli,if the leal eirieieni^n 
of the system is diminished l>y res'iily tin; diiN - 
'riie lowest HveiM^^o attendance for any itab* is .31) 
days: the hi^liest, 1.31)‘l. 

Fniftnre'i. — I’lie fnmis noces^aiv foi tie* Mippott 

of imhiic schools aie i.iiscd fiom s*\cial sauces, 
state and local taxation hi*in;,d he (‘lucf P^sin.tnciu 
funds, of which tin' int<*icst oii]> is ns.^l, aie j*i<i 
vided l»y the sale of ccilnin ‘seeieeis <ii |>‘ihln* 
tloinain s(*t juside for tin* ]iiii]M»^e in (Ik* townshi|»*i 
of the newer states. Then* aie ai-o endf>vvMicnls t»\ 
private ^ift or hetpiest. In iVdO 97 t)ie t<dnl ainonni 
cxpendcil on clunienlaiy and scc»mdu\ pnhiie 
.schools w'as .8ls7,.3‘JO,(iOJ. Tin* 172 ’uu\(i-itie^ 
anil colle;( 0 s had, fiom iiueslrd fund* and h'deial, 
stdile, and lunniciji.d apjMopii Lt ions, sls,9721H 
ThcinconuM)f the 48 le<*hnical schools was 
and that of 1.37 coIh*i;es l»n women, .8.3.1.^3,812. In 
lotto I the numhei of imjnls in pnhlie common 
schools was ld,(>t>3.4,~)t), wliilc tlie nnmhei ot teachi i-* 
was 430,004 (123,041 male and 30t),0t)3 tcniah ». 

("OXslirT'TIOX 

Tlic constitution of the Tinted St.ifes socks at 
once to maintJiin, hy its fed<*Ml stiuctnie, asuomr 
national cfovennnent, Jind \et fnllv iecoL:ni''e tin* 
claims of separate and in a sense so\<‘iei;^ii st.uo* 
All poweis not e\]>ies-^l> ^iven lo the tedei.il 
^oveiiinient lemaiii with tin* s<*\cial stales oi 
the people; and every state Inis the li^ht of 
self j^ovei nment in all ordinaiy lu.atteis of leoji-Hla 
tion and administration. 'Fhe constitution of the ■ 
fedeial i;o\ernmcnt, like that of the .separate 
states, w%as framed on the Eii^lisjj model, with an 
executive head and a Ic'^islaluve in two houses. 

The head of the c\ccuti>c of the United States 


Congress, in Vol. IIL Instead of tke eonitrol 
inherent in the Briti«li plan, by which ministm 
sit ill parliament, America haa controlling com- 
mittees nominated in the House of KepreseiitipbtivQB 
by tlm Speaker, who is thus not merely the chair- 
man of the House, hilt the party leader. Party 
i^overnment in the Kn^dish sense w^ould pieem not 
to ha\'e hccii contemjilated or ]/ro\iilei.l for. The 
liistoiy of the poliiical paities known as Demo- 
( liATs and iCi.pT'HLU'A vn are dealt with in 54epamte 
atticjfM ; .snd further infoimalion ahoiit the eon- 
siitnMon i- ;/ivi*n in the SMd ion Ik*U>w* at pp. 381- 
3S0 on t he V of the I ni ted Stab's. The federal 

' Senate and ^hc House oi lieprcf^entatives 

1 were a balanced compromcc lw*twpcn tne states and. 
' the nation : and the clanse>. on si.u^n were a com- 
piomise b»*tu**en the piiiiciplo-^ iiiid ft»fdini;s of the 
North and tin* South. Senators are chosen, tw^o 
fTO*n each st ue, b\ the several state lej^islatnies, 
a[-‘l hold ofh*'e toi M*> Tin* Senate ha.s the 

pow»r oi confumin^ oj icie< tinif tieatie.* wuth 
toiciirn p<As»-i^ 3'he Hom*e of Ki»piesentulives is 
ct»m}»owiid oi ine*nlwus elected hionnially hy the 
ot »/en-. or 1 lie Moeial tjbes, the kiw*a as to fuin* 
( lii'-t* c\c , not hem j pieo^rdv snidliu in all the 
t suilu tin* ej<cr<Ms nie all male citizens 
ot IvniTv run* \eir'* **f ajje \\\r>niin!/, (‘olorailo, 

I liiho and I i ih ;.]\*' women the innjle^c. The 
nu’idio of 1 * ]iic*'Oitat i\ es fm eaeli state pro- 
< poitmnal to ^wipnl umii inftoi the cem-us of 
I one tor ItH.ottu inhfihit.ant^N . 3'he ten jtori#*s send 
' .1 •h*Lr w ho m.'i' spoik hut do not vote Senators 
•ind je]>u*fv( ntai 5\ e*^ ha\e a ^)kirv oi SofKKt, with 
navclliiu evpoiiHi*.* T.ich state in tlic ( iiion has 
I uk ow’n lonstitution which jnovi'les foi a ^mvemor, 

I lejisl.iinie of two houf5»‘s. and (h‘‘tiiict judicial 
Mstem 'Die deiaiK Muy consulfiahly in tJie 
! Miiiou-. St itc**, but aic .analoi'ons to the f‘Oiistitution 
I ot the I mon. 'riie Ntate le^ii-hUnre is mipreme in 
’ all matt CIS except t)»o‘-e lescned for (he federal 
^^o^elnmenl The states aie piohibitod fiom lay- 
iriir nii}»on oi tiansit dunes on each othcTs j/ood**, 

' inter nal fief*-tiade lioine thus sccuied. F<u the 
aniemlinent of the constitution two plans, both 
j dinhult to woik. aie piovided ; ini^nti^c may 
i come from two ihinU of l»olli llotisc'^ of Ton^res-*, 
or fiom the le^d'-hatures of tw’o thirds of the states. 
The infeipret.ition and leu il piai (lianshi]» of the 
constitution is >e'-ted in the Supreme Toiiit, wliose 
jnd;j:es aie ap}M)inii*d h\ the pie*<ideiit, with the 
consent of the Senate. 

hTV'lI'^TIC*^. 


is a president, w’ho is cominan<ler in-ohief of the 
army, navy, ami militia, ami oxeicisos a Noto on 
the decisions of Toni'ress. Tn the ie]uihlic he w iehks 
the executive iw-wcr — political, diplomatic, and 
military — that in a monarchy appertains to a kinj^. 
President and vice-presidmit are chosen, for four 
yeai*#!, hy ch*ctorH appointed by the several states 
of the ifnion. The powers of president and vice- 
president are treated in n separate article in Vol. 
VIIL on the President op the United .Statek, 
The president choo.ses a cabinet of eijjjht nicmliers, 
each having charge of an administrative department, 
but none of them having a seat in Congress ; 
cabinet government being thus precluded, and a 
very different complexion given to (he parliamen- 
tary system as comparcil with the Knglisli plan. 
The Senate must approve the president’s choice. 
Instead of a ministry responsible to the legislature 
as in Britain, in America the ministry is inde- 
pendent of the legislature, and cannot be removeil 
during the four yonra which is its natural term of 
existence. The legislative poorer belongs to the 
Congress, which comprises a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. The powei^s of the two Houses, 
jointly and severally, are discussed in the article 


Popvlafnw . — The fn^sf ccn'«a-s of the Union w'as 
taken in ITIM), when it coinpii**cd thiitcen states; 
in lS2t> there wcic twenty tliice .slates and three 
tenit<)rh*s ; in 18(50 thirty three states ,aml five terri- 
tories; ill 1880 IhirtN -eight states ami nine teiri- 
tories ; in 1900 forty-five states and five ten itories, 
not inchidiim .\laska or island depemleiicies. The 
following table show’s the population of the lejiuhlic 
at intervals fiom 1790 till 1900 (see table at p. 373): 


Y«w. 

VThlU. 

Free Colitured. 

SIrv* 

ToUl 

1700 

3,172,000 

59, '*>27 

007,081 

3.929,214 

1820 

7,S0*2,1 »'k 1 

233,034 

1,, 53^, 022 

9,633,822 


20,922, *>37 

4SS,070 

8,953,700 

31,443,821 

IHSO 

43, 102,970 

6,580,703 

.... 

50,1,55,783 

1890 

54,983,890 

7,470,040 

.... 

62,622,250 

1900 

07,808,998 

8,840,388 


76,149.SS<) 

The Indian Territory and other Rt'servations had 

537,242 inhabitants (201,315 

Indians) ; 

Hawaii, 


154, (Xll ; Porto Rico ( 1899) 953,243; the Philippines, 
aliout 8,500,000 ; (iuam and Samoa, 13,000, Of the 
population in 1900, 13*7 percent, wei-e foreign iKjrn ; 
and of these 26*9 per cent, were fi-oni the United 
Kingdom (nearly two-thiixls from Ireland), 25*8 
per cent, from Germany, and 103 per cent. fi*om 
Norway, Sweilen, and Denmark. 
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Religion . — There is no state church in the United 
States. In 1890 the Homan Catholics claimed to 
have over 6,250,000 of the population ; the Metho- 
dists, nearly 5,000,000 ; Baptists, 4,300,000 ; Preshy- 
terians, 1,230,000; Jews, 1,200,000, of whom about 
a third are in New York ; Lutherans, 1,086,000 ; 
Disciples of Christ, 641,051 ; Congregationalists, 
492,000 ; the Episcopal Church, 480,000 ; Reformed 
Church ( German and Dutch ), 309,000 ; besides 
Friends, Mornious, United Brethren, and others. 

Agriculture. — Nearly one-sevenlh of the people 
are actively engaged in agriculture. In 1900, 
hf*J39fi57 families occupied farms, of whom 3,149,3-14 
owned their farms, and 2,590,323 Jiad hired farms ; 
and the total acreage of these farms was over 
841,201,546. There were 169,787,000 acres under 
cereal crops (maize, wheat, oats), and the total pro- 
duce was 3,007,789,000 bushels. The production of 
wheat is growing rapidly in importance ; the cliief 
states growing it are Minnesota, Kansas, N. and S. 
Dakota, California. In 1901 the wheat crop was the 
largest ever producetl, being 748,460,000 bushels, an 
increase of 73,311,000 bushels over 1898. In 1897, 

22.100.000 acres were under cotton, which produced 
a crop of 8,532,705 bales. The other lu incipal crops 
were: corn (maize), 1,902,968,000 bushels; oats, 

698.768.000 bushels ; potatoes, 164,015,964 bushels ; 
barley, 66,685,127 busliels ; rye, 27,363,324 bushels ; 
buckwheat, 14,997,451 bushels; sugar, 287,578 tons ; 
hay, 60,664,876 |ons ; tobacco, 403,000,000 lb. ; 
besides rice, hemp, llax, hops, See. (See the articles 
on Wheat, Maize, Cotton, Tobacco.) The num- 
bers of live-stock in 1898 were: cattle, 45,105,083; 
sheep, 37,656,960 ; swine, 39,759,993 ; horses, 
•13,960,911 ; mules, 2,190,282. The total value of 
farm animals exceeds 1888 million dollars. In 
1897 over 42,000, IKK) gallons of wine were produce<l 
in the San Francisco district, bpidcs 2,(XK),(K)0 
gallons of brandy. Large quantities of apples, 
plums, raisins, &c. are also grown. 

Manufactures, MineSy and Railways. — Manufac- 
tures in the United States have made great pro- 
gress in recent years, and continue to grow in 
importance. The production of pig-iron, which in 
1885 amounted to 4,044,526 long tons, was in 1897 
9,652,680 long tons, and of the value of .^95,122,299 ; 
and in 1898 the quantity had risen to 11 j millions 
of tons. In the same years the steel rails produced 
were 963,750 tons and 1,645,020 tons respectively. 
Steel in^jots and ca.stings were respectively 1,711,920 
tons and 7,156,957 tons. The production of cotton 
in 1880 was 2,771,797,156 lb., and in 1898, 
5,677,276,159 lb. Cotton goods to the value of 
$17,024,092 were manufactured for foreign ex- 
portation. TJiere are also large manufactures of 
woollen goods, the annual value being al>out 
$350,000,000. The value of the gobl pro<luction 
(mainly in California) was in 1893 .$35,950,000, 
and in 1898 $65,000,000. Silver in 1897 was 
$69,637,172, and copper $54,080,180. The other 
metals proiiuced are lead, zinc, quicksilver, nick(‘l, 
aluminium, and antimony. Non-inetallic products, 
consisting of coal, anthracite, building stone, petro- 
leum, salt, limestone, cement, mineral waters, &c., 
had a total value of $329,113,395 in 1897. In 1897 
446,982,063 lb. of tin-plates were produced, as 
against 307,228,621 lb. in 1896. In 1898 there >vere 
in tlie United States over 2500 miles of canals; 
of railways, 187, 5<X) miles ; of telegraphs, about 

250.000 miles; and of telephones, 951,283 miles of 
wire. (See Railways, Telegraphs. For the 
system of reckoning time in the various sections, 
see Time. ) The value of ]iiml»er is alxmt 
$600,000,000 a year ; of the hsheries, $45,000,000. 

Imports and Exports.^TXie imports and exports 
also show the extraordinaiy development of trade 
in the United States.^ Prior to 1876 the imports, 
except on rare occasions, exceede«l the exports. 


Since that time, however, a gradual change bos 
taken place. In 1870 the imports of merchandise 
were $435,958,408, and the exports $392,771,768 ; in 
1890 the ligures were $789,310,409 and $867,828,684 ; 
while in 1902 the imports were $903,320,948, and 
the exports had reached tl^ enormous amount 
of $1,381,719,401. The principal beads of exports 
were (1902) : manufactures;- $403,481,861 ; agricul- 
tu re , $85 1 , 465,622 ; mines, $39,2 16,112; forests, 
$48,188,661 ; fisheries, $7,705,065 ; and the chief de- 
tails : bread -stufiTs, cotton (raw and manufacture*! ), 
meat and dairy produce, mineral oils, animals, iron 
ami .steel, iron manufactures, wood and wood manu- 
factures, tobacco (raw and manufactured), copper 
maunfactuies and ore, leather, oil cake, &c. The 
principal heads of imports were : food and animals, 
$205,047,442 ; raw materials, $328,546,597 ; manu- 
factured ai ticle.s, $151,410,397 ; partly manufactured 
articles, $86,645,277; luxuries, &c., $128,184,041 ; 
and coinpriseil coffee, .sugar, silk (raw and manu- 
factured ), chemicals, avooI (raw and manufactured), 
cotton manufactures, other textile fibre.s ami maim- 
fnetures, iron ami steel ore and manufactures, 
bides ami skins, imliji-rubber ami gutta-percha, tea, 
&c. The chief trade is with (iieat Britain, which 
in 1902 took $542,001,128 of the, exjmrts, and sent 
$165,746,560 of the imports. In 1898 tliere were 
registered 13,666 sailing-vessels of 1,835,827 tons, 
and 6712 steam- vessels of 2,37 1 ,923 tons. In 1897- 98 
the total tonnage entere<l at United States ports 
was 2.5, .344, 834 ; and olearo<l, 25,594,201. Ot the 
Uital foreign trade only 11 per cent, was carried 
in United States vessels, the bulk being carried 
in foreign bottoms, of wliicli by far the greater 
proportion was British. Strong efforts are being 
made to remedy this state of affairs. 

Recenuc, Tkhtf ami Currency . — The federal re- 
venue ranged in the years 1890-98 from $403,080,982 
to.$405, 32 1,3.35, and tlTe expenditure from $297,736,486 
to $443,368,583. Tliese figures arc exclusive of 
postal revenueand ex(»enditme, which about balance 
each other. The princii^al items of revenue are 
(1898): internal revenue, $170,900,641.; custoins, 
.$149,575,062; sale of Kansas and Union Pacific 
Hail roa« Is (accidental to this year), $64,751,224; and 
miscellaneous. The chief expenditure comprised: 
civil list, .$96,520,505 ; military, $91,992,000 ; naval, 
.$.58,823,985 ; interest on debt, $.37,585,0.56 ; pensituis, 
$147,452,369 ; Indian service, .$10,994,668. In the 
same j»eriod the public federal debt ranged from 
$1,552,140,205 to $1,796,531,996. The separate 
states raise the revenues nece.s.‘<ary for their adminis- 
tration 2 ^nncii)ally by a tax on real and personal 
proj)erty. At the census of 1890 the total value of 
asses.sahle property wa.s $25,473,173,418, ami the 
taxation amounted to $470,651,927, of which 
$125,168,134 was expended on schools and 
$.345,483,79.3 for general purposes. The total state 
debt was at the same period .$1,135,351,871, and the 
annual interest charge $65,541,776. The unit of 
currency is the silver dollar of KK) cents, having 
a value equivalent to 49‘32<1. English. The gold 
coins of 10 and 5 dollars, tanles and half eagles^ are 
also common l.y in use, ami iKJth silver and gold are 
legal temlor, the monetary system being tlieoreti- 
cally bimetallic. The Treasury, however, issues legal 
tender notes, and silver certificates circulate freely. 

8ee the articles on Bimetallism, Canal, Census, Cotton, 
Great Britain and statistios there. Iron, National Debt, 
Patents, Pensions, Protection, Railways, Shi n^dtig, Steel, 
Sugar, Telegraph, Timber, Tobacco, Wheat, Yine, 

Ac. ; the United States Census Reports from to 
1900; the annual Statistkal Abstract of the United 
States, and the other exceptionally copious xyports of 
the Statistical Bureau in Washington ; the pnhlioations 
of the American Academy of Political Science, tiw 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, the American Questiems of the Rap series, m 
well as iniiiunerable annual handbooks. 
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NAVY AND ARMY. 

The navy of tlie United States has l>een greatly 
enlarged and to a great extent reorgaTiised in 
recent years ; and the result t>f the ^y^xr with Spain 
in 1898 caused a still further development. A bill 
which passed in 1899 raised the legal estahlishinont 
of 12,500 men and 15(X) apiuentiecs to 17.r>(X) and 
2600respectivoly, with IS rear admirals, 70 captains, 
112 commanders, 170 lieutenant commanders, ilOO 
lieutenants, and 350 junior ollieeis, and the execii 
tive and engineering hranclies were amalgu 
mated. In 1900 there were 149 vesseU uf all 
fit fur service, including 1 second class and 5 lirsl- 
class battle ships, cruisers, monitors, gunlioafs, 
torpedo-boats, iS:c., ati<l extoiisivt* additituis 
under construction or have heeii jdannc.d. 4'ho 
standing army has always been m! i icily limited in 
niimhei'H, and in 1.S75 tlie maximum limit wm< 
fixed at 25,(K)0 eiiHsied mem As in the na^ ^^ the 
Spanish war of 1S98 caused a cliaiig**, and iUc Mil 
reoi'ganisiiig the army a]>}>roved in 1901 )^ro^ ides tor 
a maximum enlisled si length of l()0,orHi men. S*‘ 
shies the regular army, eaeh state is tindei.^iund ro 
have a militia force in x\hi<'h all men is to 

44 capable of hearing arm.', at** .'.np))OM*d to l»c 
eiirolletl. 'J'lie actual organi'^ed iiiilitia .MUJountH 
to about 115,027 meu, with •.).*17fMdli<<‘r‘<, hui th*^ 
niimher who in case of war iiiav he cuiuIUhI over 
10,tM)U,000. 

FO RKI ( J N 1 » K P K X I ) F.N V I IK. 

Since 1898 the tiatiomal (mcigii*^ have he<‘U 
directed into a iiewchanncl, the States hav ing delini- 
tivtdy accepted the principle v>f colouiul expansion. 
Heretofore the acceptance vd* the Monr<»e 4l»>ctiine 
(see MoNKok), excluding lMn(»j>can occupation of 
any new areas on the American continent, wa^ lield 
OH implying the con verse doctrine iliat the ('nited 
States dill not juopose to occupy tcrritoi v outside 
the North American continent. 'Jdius umler tlie 
constitution there were obvious dilliculties in the 
wav of holding lands whose iuhahiiauts were not : 
to be admittedto political privileges as ciii/eus oi 
the re[>uhlic. Haw’aii was ilerinitively annexed in 
1898, and linally admitted as a tenitoiy in 1899. 
Tlie re.sult of the war with Spain in the same Near 
left Cuba an American dependency, its 

status being that of a military ju’oteotorate until 
1902, when, under certain conditions, it Nvas maile an 
independent republic. The war with Spain led also 
to tlie United States (on payment of $20,(K)0,00() 
to Spain) assuming authority over the lMiilip]uiie 
Islands (c].v.), in spite of the strenuous opjiosition 
of the native armies under Agiiiiialdo, nvIio in ltK)l 
still aimed at complete indepeiidoiice. Porto Kico 
(q.v.) was made over by Spam in 1898; Cuam, the 
largest of the Lad rones (q.v.), Nvas ceded at the 
same time, the rest of the Lad rones, Pelews, and 
Carolines being sold by Spain to (lermany. And 
in 1899 Samoa, since *1889 recognised as* neutral 
and independent under the joint protection of 
Great Britain, (lermany, and the United States, 
was divided between the tNvo latter, Great Britoiii 
withdrawing. Colonial expansion presents many 
problems of administration, necessitates the crea- 
tion of a nexv civil service, and involves permanent 
and large extension of the army and navy of the 
United States. 

HISTORY. 

Eni^land claimed the greater part of North 
Aiiienca by right of the luscovery of John Cabot 
in the summer of 1497. The fii-st permanent settle- 
ments, however, were made by the Spaniards in 
Florida, and ^ the French on the banks of the St 
Lawrence. The later half of the 16th century 
witnessed a great and sudden expansion of Eng- 
land's sea-power. The defeat of the Armada maae 


tbc seas vastly safer for the navigator, and ren- 
dered improbable another Spanish attack like, that 
<»f Menendc)!: (1565) on the French Huguepoto in 
Florida. A sudden plunge into speculative ventures 
brought disa-lcr in its train, and it is to this 
commercial distress of the early years of the 17th 
cfmtury that the planting of the til's! permanent 
English coloiiN was due. Sii Walter Baleigh (q.v.) 
M ilt out colonies in lCli/ah<iih‘s time, hut the name 
Virginia is all that remains to remind one of his 
vast schemes. In HJ<)3 his rights reverted to the 
' crown, and in 11)09 tin- Virginia Company was 
chartered to jujike good IDrighind's ciaini.s to the 
; Aiumiciifi land. \ irginia, as dctiiied in tliis 
ch.niier, o.xteniled fionj 94 to 4.5' N. hit. lAvo 
‘ .'-nh <*unipaniew were juovided “-one, with head* 
quiuicj^^ .‘it Piyniout.li. to Mtlle the northern part; 
the other, with an olheial lesidenct- at London, to 
sellle the southcoii ]u.vtioTi. hi Ajoil the 

l.faolon comp.'iny heunh'd the fli.-^t ]>onMaiicnt 
Kngii.-lt coluny al dame!-.to\vn. on the JaniOH Liver, 
near t 'iiesapf‘alve. Ihiy. 'J’he English Nven* then 
o»d\ hnniing the art of colonisation, and most 
• )ii jho-.e who i-aine to \'irginia dining the first 
l'aif-do/)'n \e;n:*of i{s exi.'4en(‘e staned to death. 
Ihu <jthoi.s look }dare, ami tlie success of 

tie- plant at ion> m .as oje h»iig assured. 'I'liere are 
h'W more re toni-hing phemmieini than the raphl 
‘-pn'ftd of 1 h*‘ tolnicco habit ; before 1G15 the 
di'inand w suthci^MiilN gieat to ensure the ]>er- 
maiionce <*1 \*iiu;iuia. 4’lie early colonists were 
men, hut the company em'ourageil the innnigia- 
ti«»n <»f maniag**a]»le giils, and soon the settlers 
^^ere hound to tin* .soil ))y ti)‘s of family responsi- 
bility. Labour Nva-' .-lill scarce, but in 1019 that 
piohjorn WM'' solved, !»‘r the time at ]»‘asi, by the 
intn'duction of nrgio .-laMTV ; though as a com- 
mercial \eiiline the 4<»mpa»iv was a complete fail- 
ur«\ hi 1019 the London oomj»nny inaugurated a 
new eni by granting a niodilii.al form of self-govern- 
ment to tin* ct)lonisis. 

The in*.\l permanent settlement wa.*^ made farther 
nortli by a hand of honest, religious folk, nvIio 
brought tln‘ivN\ives and children with them. Some 
of lhi*m had parsed a few \eaisin the Netherlands, 
and they all are usually known as the Pilgrims 
(see Pilgrim K.vi ufhs). They sett le<l in IG20oii 
the shores of a w retched thlal harbour, whicli was 
oal)e<l Plyinoiitli ((j.v. ). Ten yt'ars later the colony 
of Alassachusotts (q.v.) was founded by the Eng- 
lish Puritans, to [uovide an asyliiin for tliom- 
selves and tlieir friends in the event of the 
struggle in England going against them. The 
council for New England, as tlie successor to the 
Plymouth end of the Virginia Comnany Nva,s called, 
gave them a grant of land, whicli the king con- 
firmed, whilst giving them in addition very exten- 
sive poNvers of government. For ten years ( 1630-40 ) 
a constant stream of iiiimigraiits poiiretl into Ncnv 
E ngland. It coul<I havdlv he expected that all 
these Puritans should think alike. Some of them, 
regarding Massachusetts a.s too liberal, settled at 
Ncnv Haven ; while others, thinking it not liberal 
enough, founded the colony of Connecticut (q.v.). 
Ill 1662 (vhai'les 11. grantetl a charter to the people 
of Connecticut, including the New Haven colony. 
Other Puritans, Nvhom the Massachusetts people did 
I not like, settled Providence and the islaiul of llhorle 
Island (q.v.); and tliese settlements were united 
and incorporated by charter in 1663 (see Williams, 
Koger). The two last-named chartei*s gave, in 
effect, self-goveniineiit to the people of the two 
colonies. They were so liWral that the Connecti- 
cut charter remained the fundamental laiv of Con- 
necticut till 1818, while the Khtale Island charter 
was not superseded by a state constitution until j 
1842. Other settlements weije made by Puritans j 
and others along the ^Merriiuac River and the | 
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seaboard north of Massachusetts. The former 
were known as New Hampshire. The Jatter 
were within the province of Maine, and the 
rights of tlie original grantees were purchased by 
Massachusetts in 1677. Maine remained under 


the government of Massachusetts until 1820. In 
1643 four of tliese colonies, Massachusetts, New 
Plyinoutli, Connecticut, and New Haven, joined 
together for mutual convenience and defence, 
under the name of the United Colonies of New 
England. 

In 1624 tlie Virginia charter, by one of those 
arbitrary acts couiiuoii during the Stuart peiiod, 
was annulled, and the colony thus became a royal 
province. Little change seems to have been made 
in the govern men t of the province, but one king 
after another grunted away laud which hud Wen 
included within its charter limits. Tlie first of 
these ^ants in point of time was made by Charles 
I. to liis former secretary, George Calvert, first 
Lord Baltimore, who was a Ilomau Catholic. Be- 
lore the patent, was aeluaWy IsHued George Calvert 

died, and it was issued to his son Cecil, Lord iiuitU 
move 1 see Ma HYLAND). Calvert’s design seems to 
have been to found a landed estate for hi.s family 
and an asylum for his fellow Roman Catholics. In 

bocti these designs he was successful, and the 

Italtiinore family derived revenue from the prc>- 

vince until the time of the American revolution. 
A toleration act for Maryland, the lii-st in the 

/ hutoij of the English race, was passed in 1650 
by an assembly composed of both Frotcstants and 
Catholics. 

Daring the great Civil War and Commonwealth 
periods inimi^ation into the Puritan colonies 
almost ceased; indeed, at times the niovenient 
seems to have been the other way^. Beyond reijuir- 
ing an acknowledgment of allegiance and obedience 
to the navigation ordinances, tlie Puritan rulers of 
England left the colonies to themselves, and for 
some half-dozen years all the colonies enjoyed 
aeif'g overiiment. I 

With the restoration of the Stuarts there came 
a revival of the colonising spirit. In 1663 Charles 
II. granted to Clarendon and other courtiers a vast 
tract lying south of the settled portions of Virginia, 
under the name of Carolina. The grantees at- 
tempted to introduce a fantastic form of feudalism 
(see North Carolina), but the colonists would 
have none of it. Early ifk the 18th century the 


crown purchased the rights of all but one of the 
grantees, and assumed Uie government of the 
whole, the province being divided (1729) into two 
governments. North Carolina and South Carolina. 
Before long South Carolina became very })rospcrou8, 
lier rice snp]>lanting tliat 
of Egypt in many markets 
of Europe. 

The government of the 
Restoration adopted tlie 
colonial policy of its pre- 
decessors, and restricted 
colonial trade as much as 
possible to England and to 
subjects of the Englisii 
crown ; thus, certain goods 
could be exported only to 
England in English or 
coloniid ships. The country 
bordering on the Hudson 
and Delaware rivers liad 
been settled by the Dutch 
and Swedes, and was now 
ill the hands of the Dutch. 
It was iiiipos.sihle to en- 
force these navigation laws 
under the circumstances, 
and the conquest of the 
Dutch colonies was re- 
solved on and aecoi)ip]ishe<l 
in 1604 — though for a few 
years they again came 
under Dutch control. Tliey 
were finally surrendered to England in 1674. Even 
before the conquest Charles IF. granted these 
Dutch colonies to his brother James, Duke of York 
and Albany ; and James, with the Stuart love 
of giving, re-leased a valuable portion of it to two 
of hLs friends, Berkeley and Carteret, wlio were 
also among the grantees of Carolina. In lionour of 
James, the Dutch settlements, when conquered, 



were called New York ; while In commemoration of 
the fact that Carteret had held the island of Jei-sey 
for the Stuarts during the Civil War the portion 
given to him and Berkeley ( 1664 ) was calm New 
Jersey. In 1674 these grants were renewed. New 
York was thus a conquered province, and the 
people there had none of the privAeges enjoyed 
oy the people of the colonies whicu had Men 
originally colonised by Engiishmen. 



Appropriation of North America by Europeans in 17th century. 
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The ffovernoi-s of New York, sensible of the grave Tlie colouies shared in the good and evil fortunes 
enw of the grant of New Jei-sey, placed all possible of England in the great struggle with France, 
obstacles in the way of the grantees, and before which began in 161)0 ami continued until 1763. 
long the property came into the hands of a syndb The earlier con diets have little interest at the 
ente of Quakers, at the herul of which was VMIliaiii present time. Knfc in 1745 the Now Englpiders, 
Peim. Trouble continued with New York, and the with Sfmie slight ui*siHtaiiee from the English, 
Quakers liecame involved in innuiiicrahle disputes besieged and ca}»tured Louislmrg, on Cape Breton 
about land and matters of local government. To Island. At the close of the war, however, Loa»- 
avoid further complications the jiiris<Iiction was burg was given up to France, In 1754 trouble 
surrendered to Queen Anne ( 1702). For a time New l>egiui anew: the French ciideavoured to connect 
York and New Jersey bad tJie saine g<»vernor, j their possessions in tlie St Lawrence valley with 
though separate legisiatures. In 173S a go\ er I their sortlc-meiits on thtr MLssi.ssipjii l»y a chain of 
nor was a}>pointe<l for New Jersey, an<l thus it I posts arnl Unvns on the t )hk» Kiver ami its affluents, 
became a separate ct)lony, remaining mx until the \ riiis brought Fn^nce into cnnitact with l^ninsyl- 
revolution. william Penn doevs not. seem tohaxe I vania and ^ irgillia. The g-overnor of Virginia at 
been disttirbe<l by tlie disputes of the New Jer ey I that riiiie \\«ls a Scot named Dinwiddle. lie sent 
Quakers. lie obtained from the king, in i(»tS2, a : a formal proteMi agaioMt tlje French ocenpation 
large tract of land on the west si<le ♦jf J)elawan\ : of Fort l>u‘]ues?ii», at the. contluenee of the Monoii' 
under the naiiieof iViinsylvania ( see N I. H«‘al'<» gahela and Alleghany rivets, i'ho I’^refioh paying 
obtaineil from the king and tlm Duke <jf Vork t!i<“ no rt*g>inl to this protest, Diuviddic attempted to 
Swedisli-Duteli settleimmts on 1 he western ‘d<Ie ot • oh e thetn out hy Iona.* ; Imt the (‘ampaign ended 
Dedawari? Ihiv, south of lh?iiii-Nyl vani.-i. rher*- was i/i dFa.-rer, Washington, the \'jrginia eoiiimander, 
a long and hitter dFpute between ihuni and ^|j•^ and his .urmy I>eij»g oblige^l u> surrender at 

heirs and tlie P»altimores a^ to the boundary be Neees;-iiv. 'Pbe war begun in tlii.s way «>om 

tween tlieir possessions. A eoitiju<»mis(» as ma'!»- ’ [oea.d **\er tie* ^^]|oIe fioiitie), and before long 
in the middle of the ISth <‘»*ntJiiN', tlie pie-eut uear]\’ all the uafinris of westcMn KuropKJ heeaiiie 
boundary line ladug run for smoe flistaiice by two involved in the '.t niggle, lu 1755 General Brad- 
Itngiish surveyors, .Nlason and Dixon \ set? Mason ■ dock ^\a.> def.^uted ntsir lout Dm|iiesiie by the 
ANi> Dixon's Fine). h’or a eenturv this line, ; Frcmdi and their Indian allies. Later, though, 
known by (heir names, was reganhsl as the . tlie foi t capt med, /Jut I lie principal infere.st 
boundary between the iiorlli and the south. As 1 in this war in iliie uoiib, wlierc the Englisli 

tlie matter was linally iletrrmined in Penn' ■ attempt<*<l to in\ a<(e (.'anada i»y the line of Hudson 

sylvania and the lower counties on Dt*laware Hay Liver, Lake ( haiiipluin, ami Lake Ontano, and 
had eaidi its own legisiature, hut one giivernor. ! l«»\Nard.s tlte nonb east by way of the lower St 
At the rewdvition, l\o^^ever, the! counties s«.*l up LaNsrenee. In 175S. after serioiir^ resistance, 
for I hemscives as the state of f )ela\v are. ; Louisbuig wa.s again taken from tlie French, 

The last colony to la* planted was Georgia • tJii.s litm* ];y an KnglisJi nnny commanded by 
pT.Ti). if. had its origin in the philanthropic •’ Auiheisi. and Wolte. d’he next \ear Wolfe, 
instincts of Oglethorpe, and the desire of the ’ uith a strong Ifeet and army, .sailed up llie St 
English government i<i push the southern honndarv ’ l.a\N ri'Tice, ami after a long investment placed his 
agaiu.st the Sjianiards. Jdie jdiilanfiirojusls, how- ' army on the Plains of Abraham, on the northern 
ever, were not good governoi-s ; one by one their 1 side of L>uebr‘c, jnst outside the walls, and there 
schemes failed, and in 1751 they vuJuntariiy j defeated the French under Montcalm, lioth Wolfe 
surrendered the colony to the crown. and Montcalm nere mortally wounded dining the 

Towanl the end of (lie Sfiiart [leriod a selienn* f»f action. Aftennanv defeats the English penetrated 
colonial consolhlation was set on fool. Tlie idea by the line of Hudson Liver, and in captured 

seems Lo have been to form two or three strong f ^loutreal, and thus secured the safety of Quebec, 
colonies, governed directly from England, out of ' In 176^, hy the pmee of France ga\'e iip 

tlio tliirttjeii fret*, woak, s«lf governing colonies. V'anada aiul all Uev claims to lands east of Missi.s* 
Charters were annulled, ami all the colonies sippi ami nonh of Florida to England, with the 
north of 4F N. lat. were formed into the exception of somo small islands in tlie Gulf of 
dominion of New Engiaza/, with a capital at St Lawrence and the i.s/aiid of Now Orleans^ at | 
Ih3»ton. xVudros was aY>povnted governor, with tlie moulli of the Misbissip}*i. At the same time 

exeentive and kp^iathe jNJwers, the she ccilt'd to Shaiii, fla the in'ice of l\er Unavailing ' 

people tlO lougor luiviiig ,any i>olitio.al pt»\vor. But assistance in the war, all her claims to lands west 
the arrangement did not long continue; on the tif the Mississippi and to New Orleans and the 
news of the landing of NVilUain of Orange at 'Porhay island on W’hicli it stands. Spain ceded to England 
the i>eople of Boston rel>ellod, captureil Andros anil all her claiiits to lands east of the Mississippi, with 
other o/ticiak, and scut them to England for triab the exception of New Orleans ; and En^aiul, on 
Rehcllions occurred also in New York (Leisler’s her side, restored what she had conquered in 
rebellion) and in Maiylaiid (Coode*.s As.sociat ion). the AVest Indies to France and Sjmin, and re- 

Tlie new English government adopted a policy of linmiished whatever claims she niiglit have had to 
compromise. Tlie old fonus of governiucnt were lands west of the Mississippi. By a proclama* 
generally rostoretl, except in Massachusetts ; but tion issued in tlie same year the king still further 
as an oirset to these concessions the trade of the restricted the limits of those colonies to the Alle- 
colotiies was still further restricted to England, ghanies. The Indians, formerly subj^ect to France, 
Massachusetts, which now incUidod New Plymouth, proved hanl to manage ; a rebellion, led hy Pontiac 
wfws given a moilihed charter government. Under (q.v.), in 1763, convinced the English govern- 
this new charter the governor was to be appointed ment of the necessity of keeping on foot in the 
by the crown, the House of Representatives elected colonies a force of regnlai' troops. It seemed right 
by the people on a property qualiHcation, and that the colonists should bear a part of the burden 
the council appointed by the t\vo joiiitly% The their support entailed ; and by act of parliament, 
governor’s salary, and the salaries of the other therefore, a stamp- tax >vas laid on all the American 
offlcialsy were to be paid by the Assembly. Thns colonies (1766), Tlie tax was equitable enough, 
the Assembly really ruled ; but there were always and it was fair that the colonists should l>ear a 
JO many disputes of one kind or another that the pert of the burden of their iirotectioii. It did not 
Massaciiusetts people became accustomed to opposi- seem right, however, that they should be taxed by 
tion and schooled m poUtioal methods. an assembly 3000 miles away, in whose election 
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they had had no voice, and whose iiienihers were 
not in any way responsible to them. At about the 
same titne parliament also amended tlie Trade 
Laws in the direction of efficiency and simplicity, 
making them easier of enforcement. The points 
in dispute are illustrated by the arguments of 
James Otis of Massachusetts against Writs of 
Assistance (warrants authorising the holdei-s to 
search for smug*Jled goods), and of Patrick Henry 
of Virginia on the legality of the king’s veto 
of an act of the Virginia Assembly. Neither 
had any law whatever on his side ; they based 
their arguments on the broad rights of the colonists 
as men and subjects of the English cro^v1l. Itesohi- 
tions embodying the same ideas were passed by the 
Virginia Assembly during the Stamp Act troul)le.s 
and at Henry's suggestion. So general was the 
opposition to the act that when the day arrived on 
which it was to go into operation not a stamp 
could be anywhere purchaseil. Tlie judges oven 
were obligocf to proceed witliout stamps, and the 
customs officers to give clearances which were 
unlawful on their very faces. There was a change 
of government in England at this time, owing to 
the kingVi dislike of (ieorge Grenville, and the 
Rockingham Whigs came into office. Partly to 
discredit their preaecessoi-s, partly to conciliate Pitt 
(the elder), and partly because they could not help 
it, the Stamp Act was repealed. Pitt had a whim- 
sical notion that parliament, though unable to levy 
direct taxes on the'^ colonies, possessed nevertheless 
complete legislative power, and a declaratory act 
to tliat effect was passed. The colonists soon saw 
the futility of this distinction, and opposed the 
Townshend duties on ghass, tea, and paints 
imported into the colonies. Finally, when an j 
attempt was made to force the tea upon them, 
they threw it overboard or stored it in damp 
cellai*s. Parliament then suspended the charter of 
Massachusetts, and closed the port of Boston (q.v.). 

The other colonies took up the cause of Boston 
and Massachusetts. The contest was really for self- 
government for America ; the Americans maintain- 
ing that they were the equals of Englishmen liv- 
ing in England — ^not their subjects. Furthermore, 
they said they were not and could not be ade- 
quately represented in parliament, and hence could 
not be bound by its votes ; the colonial assemblies j 
represented them. These and other reasons for | 
taxing up arms were embodied in a Declaration of j 
Indepenaence, July 4, 1776, which was in reality | 
the platform of the Radical party. The English 
view, on the other hand, was that parliament was | 
the supreme legislfitive bwly of the whole empire, 
while the colonial assemblies were merely sub- 
ordinate legislatures. 

The contest began with the skirniishes at Lex- 
ington and Concord on Aiuil 19, 1775, followed by 
the battle of Bunker Hill on 17th June of the 
same year. From that time until March 1776 tlie 
English army was blockaded in Boston by the 
New England farmers, before long headed by 
Washington (q.v.). Finally, however, the English 
were obliged to evacuate Boston, and the war 
drifted away from New England. The British 
plan was to conquer and occupy important towns 
like New York and Pliiladelpnia. Washington’.s 
idea, on the contrary, was to preserve his army. 
This he accomplished in a manner to arouse the 
admiration of the world. The capture of a Hessian 
detachment at Trenton, New Jersey, in December 
1770, saved the revolution from ignominious failure, 
and was the turning-point of the war. The next 
year Howe captured Imiladelphia, retaining control 
of New York City and the lower Hudson. Wash- 
ington was obliged to retire inland to a strong 
position araoim the hills named Valley Forge. In 
1776 General Biirgoyne attempted to seize the line 


of the Hudson River, marching southward from 
Canada. From a military point of view this plan 
was an admirable one, but it left out of account 
tlie unanimous resistance of the inhabitants of 
New England and the people of northern New 
York. Burgoyne’s advance was delayed in every 
iiossible way, and by the time lie reached Saratoga 
Ills light troops had been destroyed at Oriskany in 
western New York and at Bennington in Vermont. 
Siirroundeil by the farmei's of New England and 
New York, unable to go forward or to go back- 
ward, ho surrendered, October 19, 1777« 

The French, now convinced that the colonies 
could hold their own, entered into an alliance 
with them in 1778. In 1780 Clinton with a strong 
army sailed southward from New York, landed on 
the South Canilina coast near Beaufort* besieged 
Charle.ston on the laml side, captured it,*^und over- 
ran the seaboard. Ho then returned north, leaving 
(Cornwallis to continue the subjugation of the south. 
An army sent hv Washington to oppose him was 
! ilefeated at the battle near Camden in the same 
year, the commander of the Americans being the 
same Horatio (iates who had commanded the 
Americans during the Saratoga campaign. In 
the autumn of the same year, however, General 
Nathanael Greene took command of the American 
resistance to Cornwallis. In October 1780 the 
English irregular trooi)s were routed at King’s 
Mountain by the frontiersmen of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. In January 1781 Greene’s lieutenant, 
Dfiniel Morgan, destroved or captured Cornwallis’ 
light troops, under Tavleton, at the Cowpens, and 
escaped witli his prisoners. Cornwallis then pur- 
sued Greene across North Carolina to the Virginia 
line, but on March 15 Greene and Cornwallis fought 
a bloody battle at (iiiilford Court-house, in which 
Greene was defeated. Cornwallis, however, leaving 
his sick and wounded to the care of the Americans, 
reimired to Wilmington on the seaboard, while 
Greene, after following him for some distance, 
niarcbed to South Carolina, and in two campaigns 
cleared the interior of that state and of Georgia of 
English troops. Unsuccessful as lie was at Guilford 
Court-house, nevertheless Greene won the southern 
campaign. Cornwallis from Wilmington marched 
northward into Virginia, and fortified a strong 
position on the York River at York town. 

Clinton, called hack from his southern conquest 
by the arrival of a French fleet and army at New- 
port, accomplished little except to hold that army 
at Newport. In 1781, however, a strong French 
fleet under Comte de (Jrasse came north, bringing 
with him another strong French force. Washing- 
ton and Rochamheau, the French commander, had 
agreed to co-operate with De Grasse, and a few 
days after De Grasse’s arrival at the Chesapeake 
the allied army reached the head of that bay, and 
before long closely besieged Cornwallis at York- 
town, De Grasse with his fleet preventing reinforce- 
ments reaching Cornwallis from New York. He 
surrendered on Octol^er 19, 1781. In England the 
Whigs again came into power, and in Septem- 
ber 1782 the preliminaries of peace were con- 
cluded at Paris, although the definitive treaty 
was not signed until a year later. 

TJie colonists were then living under a constitu- 
tion known as the Articles of Confederation. The 
government of this confederation could exert no 
pressure on individuals ; it dealt only with the 
states, and was at their merc^. This marks the 
farthest limit of the particulanst movement. The 
old western boundary of the colonies liad been tiie 
Alleghanies ; but the United States by the treaty 
of 178.3 acquired all the land to the Mississippi. 
Did this land belong to the nation, as a whole, 
or to the states to whom the king might at one 
time have granted it when they were colonies? 
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The whole future <^f the country rested on the House being on the othen So far all these things 
decision of this question. If the niimagement have made for stability. 

of this splendid domain M’as undertaken by the TJie provision of the constitntion which has 
United States fus a whole, nationality and union attracted most attention is that providing for a 
vrere inevitable- The states having claims to supreme court, composed of judges who hoW dEce 


these lands gave them to the United States. In during goo<l behaviour, and whose salaiies catinot 
1787 confess passed an ordinance for the govern- lie diminished while in olfice. The jurisdiction qI 
raent of the tenitoiy of the United States this court is almost all appellate. It has olimmt 
north-west of the Oliio. llv this it w'os pro- no dealings with the otlier branches of the govern- 
vided that the settlers of this territory should luont. If a case involving the constitutionality of 
possess all the rights of the pervplo of the older a law' comes Indore it, it decides the matter, and if 
states, and should have and exercise scif-goverii- the Jict is <lecln.red to be unconstitutional the federal 
ment os soon and to as great an extent as conveni- courts will not enforce it, Tlie Supreme Court can 
ence permitted. As soon as any portion of this also by writ bring before it any decision of a state 


tenitory should have a ]»opulation of sixty thousand 
it might be admitted to the Union on the same 
terms as the older thirteen states. These ny'v 
states w’ere to be admitlod as of right to a jiositioii 
of equality with the oliler statcjs. I'hus, for the 
first time in the Avoild’s history, a nation resolved 
to treat its colonists on equitable tenns, giving to 
them the rights it ha<l ehum<‘d for itself. As terri 
tory after territory was acquired by the rniled 
States the same pririciple.s of riglit w’cn^ apjilied, 
and now the United States comprises forty-tivo 
equal co ordinate states, living peaceably t<'gether 
as one nation. 

The Articles of Confederation wore inadequate 
to these new problems. A conv<‘niion of leading 
men W’as held at Uhiladelphui in 17sT, which <lic\v 
up a constitution. After niiieli opposition it was 
ratified, and went into force in I7S9, ami is still 
the organic law of the I'liitcd Stales. Tlic coii- 


j court denying the validity of a federal law. 

I (Jeciige M'jUihington was unanimously elected 
; first pre«i<1ent, with John .Adams a.s vice i)reshlent. 
i The American Itevulution ordinarily regarded as 
. <^mling in 17vSr‘h Bui a far great^u* revolution than 
; tlio overturning of the i>o\ver of England and the 
i substiiuiir)!! of a federal ive form of govenunent now 
; took ]>lace, .American society in 1789 w'as es.senti- 
j ally aristocratic, ami so were iMditioj*. In evo?*y 
i slate there n ]>rnperty qiialincation, and, as the 
right to vote for national ofbeei's depended on the 
right to vole for state otfurors, it followed that only 
I tlu»se jM>s.sessing pn»perty could vote for national 
j urtivens. Ami with every tiling elnc, American 
; s<»cicty and institutions were still essentiallv Kng* 
i lisli. But the opening u|» of new countries lieyond 
j the Alleghaiiie.s, the feeling of independence to 
•• w'liicli the cutting loose from England gave rise, 
j ami, above all, the conflilcnee in the future which 


stitution lias livc<l lon;^ and worked well because j the ne>v government inspired, all combined to turn 
it is based on the expcrieiicoof the thirteen colonies ! the thoughts of (he people toward greater rights 
in self-government, and is elastic enough to be i for the individual. 


able 'to adapt itself t<» cliauge<l conditions to 
almost any extent, ll is elastic because the ex- 


This great movement was led by Tliomas Jeffer- 
son, tlie Secretary of State, wlio as* far back a.s 1774 


prossions used to detine the powers granted by the i had as.serted that governmeiiUare founded on truti 


people to the central government are so vague that 
their meaning really depends on the tiecision of the 
Supreme Court ; and experience has sliowui that that 
court wdll ultimately interpret the constitution as 
the people wusli. In addition, the constitution con- 
tains a provision for its own amendment : hut the 


process is very cumhersome, and, lus a matter of i Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, w ho <listni.sted 
fact, out of over seventeen hundred ainemiments j men in the maas, looked on them ns reasoning not 


ami justice, and on the rights of men. Jefferson 
now projiOKod to give practical effect to these views 
of tlie early revolutionary period, and to found, in 
fact, a governnient by the people, of the people, 
and for the jieople, based on truth, justice, and 
confidence. At the other extreme Avas Alexander 
Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, w ho<listni.sted 


formally pronoscil only lifteen have been adopte<1. 

A contest oetw'een the large states w hich wished 
apportionment ba.sod on population and the small 
states w’hich wished the states to have an equal vote 
ended in a compromi.'^e, by Avliich each state has 
an equal vote in the Seriato, while representation 
in the House of Representatives is based on popula- 
tion. The House is newdy chosen OA’cry secoml 
year, while only one-third of the .Senate is' changed 
each second year. It thus may take six years to 
change the majority in the latter body. The 
senators are chosen hy the state legislatui’es, the 
representatives in districts by tlie direct vote of 
those who have the right to vote for the membei*s 
of the lower house of the state legislature. The 
House has control of money bills, Avliile the Senate 
acts^ in nmny ways as an advisory council to the 
president. These arrangements have resulted in 
the preservation of state lines and local self-govern- 
ment, and also in the representation of wealth and ! 
position on the one hand, and of the mass of the : 
people on the other. Furthermore, the House ; 


yields readily to the popular >vil], while the Senate 
remains firm for a sunicient length of time to allow 
the people to think the matter over. If the people 
wish anything for four or six years, the majority 
of the Innate will change to conform to the will of 
the majority of the people. The president is elected 
for an intermediate period of four years. In this 
way it often happens that the president and one 


House will 1^ on one side of a question, the other I tion could otherwise have secured. Washington 


reasonable beings, ami wished to found a strong 
national government to wliicli all of what seemed 
to him the .stronger elements in society should turn. 
For the time lading Hamilton and the E'ederalists 
were in the ascendant, Jefferson and the Anti- 
Federalists being discredited b}’ their opposition to 
the constitution. There wa.s nothing inconniatible 
betw'een nationalism and democracy. Indeed a 
strong government based on democracy w’as and 
is the only po.s.sible government in the United 
States. But Hamilton w'as not broad enough to 
see this, and Jeffei-son w’as perforce obliged to use 
the opposition or particiilarist party as his ally. 

In ortler to attach the moneyeci classes to the 
national government Hamilton and the Federalists 
introduced scheme after scheme for the advantage 
of capital. A protective tariff bound the manu- 
facturers to the central government, w hile a United 
States bank bound moneyed interests to it ; the 
funding of the debt and the assumption of the 
state debts created a large national debt, en- 
riched the speculative classes, and bound the 
holders oif the debt to the central government. For 
the rest, Hamilton and the Federalists organisetl 
the w'ovking departments of the government essen- 
tially as they exist to-day. 

Probably no other man could have given the new 
government so good a start as Washington. His 
very presence at its head gave to it a dignity and 
stability wdiich only years of successful administra- 
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saw clearly that his most useful work would be to 
give the country a strong, quiet goveninient, thus 
gaining time for the constitution to acquire a 
i>lace in the hearts and traditions of the people. 
Therefore he endeayoured to keep the country out 
of all foreign complications, while at the same time 
he secureci the navigation of the Mississippi from 
Soain, and couiniercial piivileges from England. 
The French Revolution, however, forced him, as 
well as other rulers, to take sides. 

Like Charles James Fox and other liberal-niitided 
Englisiimen, Joffei'son sympathised warmly with 
the ideas and aims of the early leaders of the 
French Revolution, and underestimated the fickle- 
ness and instability of the French people. When 
the Revolution assumed its propagandist character, 
and war with England followed, the revolutionists 
expected to gain sympathy and assistance from the 
Americans, whom they persisted in regarding as 
owing France a debt of gratitude for aid in the 
American Revolution — the fact being that France 
had then used Ameiica as a cat’s-paw, and had 
deserted her at the time of negotiations for peace. 
The sympathies of the people were with France, 
but it was a question which divided parties as to 
how far this leeling should guide the country’s 
policy. Washington decided that the only safe 
policy for the new nation was one of stiict neutral- 
ity, and time has justified his conclusion. But 
JefFei-son retired in disgust from the government, 
and the Federalists soon obtained full control. At 
the end of his second term Washington declined 
re-ejection, and John A<lanis weus chosen president. 
He inherited not only Washington’s policy but his 
otficial advisers, who looked to Hamilton, though 
he was no long^er in the cabinet, as the head of the 
party. Washington’s firm hand withdrawn, the 
country rapidly drifted toward war with France, 
whose government insulted the Americans by de- 
manding money as the price of peace. A ]>rovisioiiaI 
army was set on foot with Wa.shington at its head. 
But an opening presenting itself, Adams renewed 
negotiations for peace, and Napoleon, now at the 
head of the French government, concluded them. 
This was perhaps the most high-minded and pat- 
riotic act of Joiin Adams’ whole career; but it 
lost him the support of Jiis party. 

Among the acts of tlie Federalist majority at tliis 
petiod were the Alien and Sedition Laws, giving tlie 
government for a limited period power to deal 
with foreigners resident in the country, and with 
those who publicly opposed the acts of the goveni- 
ment. It happened that most of the Republican 


(q.v.) or JefTerHonian journalists were foreigners, 
and the Republicans, declaring these acts aimed 
against themselves and their friends, caused the 
legislatures of Kentucky and Virginia to pass 
resolutions setting forth the particularist theories 
as opposed to the nationalist theory of the Federal- 
ists. But tiiere the matter rested. 

Ill tlie election of 1800 the nominees of the 
Republican ])arty obtained the majority of the 
electoral vote. Each elector then voted for 
two persona \yitliout specifying which was his 
choice for president, ancf Jefferson and Burr had 
an equal niimW of votes. No man ever doubted 
that Jefferson was the peP!M)n intended to be 
president. It became the dnty of the House of 
Representatives, in which the Federalists had 
a majority, to designate^ which should be presi- 
dent. In their desperation and hatred of JofFer- 
son they determined to elect Burr. In this they 
failed; but by thus attempting to thwart the 
will of the people the Federalist party lost the 
confidence of the j^ple and sank into comparative 
insignificanca T|ie contest also resnlted in an 
amendment of the constitntion, empowering tlie 
electors to vote ior one man as president and 


another man as vice-president. Jefferson once in 
power immediately did away with the ceremonial 
of ofticial intercourse which had meant so much to 
Washington and Adams. The one great accom- 
plishment of his two administrations was the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, or the western part of tlie basin 
of the Mississippi, from France (1803) for alxmt 
15 million dollars. This purchase was plainly not 
authorised by the constitution ; and, indeed, for a 
time Jefferson thought an amendment would be 
necessary. In 1812 the southern end of this great 
acmiisition was admitted to tlie Union as the state 
of Louisiana. 

With the renewal of the war between England 
and France in 1803 came a renewal of the troubles 
of the United States, now the only neutral nation 
possessing ships. In the course of time England 
declared the ports of western Eumpe blockaded, 
while Napoleon on his side issued decrees declaring 
the norts of the Continent closed to English ships and 
produce, and to ships which had touched at Eng- 
lish ports (see CONTINENTAL System). To these 
restrictions Jefferson opposed only counter restric- 
tions, so tliat the carrying trade was attacked from 
three directions at once. Portions of the country 
were ruined, and Jefferson closed his second term, 
in 1809, amid difficulties of the most serious kind 
at home and abroad. 

James Madison of Virginia, long Jefferson’s 
right-hand man, succeeded him, and was re-elected 
in 1812. The irritation against the foreigner now 
increased rather than diminished. With England 
there was still another cause of dissatisfaction. 
England claimed and exercised the right to search 
American vessels for deserters from the Englisli 
navy and for other British subjects. There were 
without doubt manv deserters, but the right of 
search was founded on a wrong principle, and 
Ijesides it was impossible to distinguish l^etween 
an American and an Englishman. Thousands of 
Americans were seized and forced to fight for Eng- 
land. Congress M^as now in the control of a party 
eager for war with England, and war was begun 
in 1812. The Americans attempted to invade 
Canada by the line of Lake Champlain and of 
the St Lawrence valley, and were driven back. 
On the water, however, the Americans were almost 
uniformly successful, the frigates Constitution^ 
President^ and United States capturing English 
vessels of their own class. On the other liaiuT, an 
English ship, the Shannon^ captured the American 
frigate Chesapeake off the harbour of Boston. In 
August 1814 the British captured the city of Wash- 
ington, buraed and destroyed tlie public buildings 
there, and attacked the city of Baltimore, but were 
driven back. In December 1814 this war was con- 
cluded by the treaty of Ghent, which was signed 
tw'enty-five days liefore General Jackson renelted a 
most gallant attack of the British on New Orleans. 
No mention was mailo of the right of search, or 
of impressment in the treaty, but they were given 
up. On the whole, this ‘Second War of Inde- 
pendence ’ was a goiHl thing for the United States, 
as it made strongly for nationality, and convinced 
even the most ardent friend of England of the un- 
dmrability of an English connection. 

Madison’s successor was James Monroe, another 
Virginian, of moderate abilities, but well fitted to 
lead the country at a time of complete cessation of 
party strife, known as the ‘era of good feeling.* 
In 1810 the United States acquire East and 
West Florida, or all of Spanish America east of 
the Mississippi, at the same time abandoning what- 
ever claims she hod to Texas, California, and New 
Mexico. Monroe’s name is also assoeiated with 
the formal announcement to foreign powers of the 
American idea of the separation of Americaii 
European polities. This was not a new idea in any 
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sense, hnt the first complete enunciation of it ivas 
by Monroe, and it is hence known as the ‘ Monroe 
Doctrine * (see Monkoe ), 

With the end of Monroe’s administration came 
an end to the good feeling. The Democratic party 
became split into factions, each following a leader, 
John Quinc;r Adams, Jackson, Clay, or (Jrawford. 
No one received a majority of the" electoral vote, 
though Jackson received more than any one else. 
Nevertheless the fi-iends of Adams and Clay in 
congress united and elected A»lam«, who now 
appointed Clay Secretary of State : ami charges ui 
corrupt bargains between ‘the Puritan and the 
Blackleg ’ were freely made. There is no ev id^nicc* 
of corniption, and the House of Representatives 
had a perfect right to elect Adains ; neverthe 
le.HS he began hi.s term ni ollieo under mn ny dis- 
advantages. This was tin; period of the so called 
American S3\steni of a higli protective taritl*, com 
hined with internal iin])roveine]its, sindi as tlie 
Chesapeake and <.)hio Canal, hegnrj at this time, 
Adam.s, who was c<»l«l and conscimtioiis, rcfnsial 
to use the federal patronage to hnild np a pnity 
devoted to his interests. On Ihf* otlen* hand. 
General Jackson was the idol of a majority of the 
peotde. He promised to give a odice to atiy 

one who should work for his interests ; and in IK*is 
he was elected ]>resi<leiit hy a vast itjujority. With 
the exceplhm of t]>e introduction (J the ‘spoils 
system ’ there is imicli to he adminsl in .fackson. 
Ho stoo<l for the natioti aga, ill'll the s1at<‘, a- in the 
case (»f Nullirication ( <(. V. ) ; foi- the ]»»*opIe against 
the moneyed classes, as in the case of the Cnited 
States Rank; for the eonntrv as against, foreign 
aggression, a.s in th(' case of J'raiice. During 
Jackson’s time tlie stcam-lt»comotive was intro 
dneed into Atnerica, one thon.sa.ml niih*s of rail- 
road were hnilt in five years, and American life 
began to show its tremcmlouM expanding powers. | 
After Jackson there came a snoco^sioti of pre^- 
tlents whose names are scarcely \North remem- 
brance. The interest, now turns slowly hut surely 
toward the struggle hetwe«Mi the North aud the 
South, which led ultimately to war, and to the 
destruction of the ‘ Old South.’ The sole cause of 
this divergence was negro slavery, or hotter perhaps 
the f>elief that the ctiltivaiioii of cotton rerjuired 
unfree black labour. Slavery had existed in all 
the original tliirteeii stales from the early tinie.s. 
In the North it was not prolitahle, except in one or 
two places, and was dying out in 1780. In the 
South, hy wliich is meant the country .south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, slavery liml not been 
of very mucli account, except in" South Carolina 
and Georgia, where the malarial rice swamps 
aeemetl to require negro labour. The Virginia 
leaders were against slavery, ami expected to see I 
it disappear in the South as it was disappearing 
in the North. It wa.s unfortunate that the consti- 
tntional convention of 1787 <iid not hohl out on 
these points, and provide for the extinction of .slaveiy 
whenever the majority of the people of the whole 
country desired. But what seems plain now w’as 
not plain then ; slavery was favoured in the 
constitution, and the slave-owner given more 
than liis proportion of the representati^m in the 
House of Kepresentatives. In 1794 Eli Whitney 
discovered a way by which the cotton fibre and 
seed could be separated by inochinei-y. This 
alone made the cultivation of cotton on a 
large scale profitable, and, combined with great 
inventions in the art of spinning and weaving in 
England, enormously stimulated its production, 
and negro slaveiy was fastened on the conntiy% 
As time went on the North became a great manu- 
l^etniing as well as an agricultiiriu country; 
cities multiplied, population oecame denser, and 
the whole mode of life of pre-revolutionary days 


iindenvent a complete and radical ebahj^. In the 
South the old life was in many ws^ 

The two sections thus grew apart. 

At fii'st the South, and South Carolina iiiioet of 
all, was very nationalistic. But as time Went on 
and a protective tariff was frame<i to stiniulate 
manufaotuivs, the South tumwl completely Tonrtd. ^ 
It ha«l no manufactiucK, ami would receive no 
benefit from thi.^ tariff, and many things would l»e. 
incrcascjl in price. It was tlicrcfore pro]>o»e<i, 
somewhat in line with tlm vicAvs of the early 
lie)mhlh‘ans ami of the New Englanders during 
' the war of 181*2 (see TTaRTKOUD CoxVRN'noX ), 

! to (Jeclrire the di.slIKtjd law’ null and void so far as 
j South ('arolina was coiicerned- tliat is, to nullify 
( it. Jackson, who wns then nresidont, met this 
! is.me squarely, atiJ an act antnorising In’ni to u.se 
I force w}i.< jwi'-Kcd. The luillincatiori was fiiispeudtHl, 

I am! the whole uiattcr was compromised, 
j The oidin.ancc of 1787 pn»hihited .slavery in the 
I new territmy noitli of the Ohio, ami as sUites 
; came into e\i>rcjice tlieix^ this proliibitioii was 
I {‘juried rmt. Kh»\’crv being the custom in the terri- 
; ioih‘s ami south of that river. Wlien Loiiis- 

j ianu was }»niight a new {‘lement at once came in. 
i .sl.ixoy in ihe regions ju-ouiid New Orleans 

! rtml si T.ouis. Rtmisiarja .ami the country around 
I New OrioJins was adtjiitted as a slave state in 1812. 
j Ihit A\lieii Missouri or (hr* country depemlent on 
j Si bonis iqvplicl for jMliiiissn)ii, the case was sonio- 
1 wlmt differmtt. I'inally compromise was mmle . 
j lo the opcct (hat Missouri should he a slave state, 
hut the rcnuuiidcr of the boui>iaua jvui chase north 
of its southern Itoumlaiy (JtT JO') .-^houhl ho forever 
fr<*c. This \\{is the Missouri (’onquoiuise of 1820, 
ami for twenty yeair^ il p(».st jarntMl the inevitable 
cont1i(d. 

Tlic l''hitc<l States had .atMjiiired by the Louisiana 
imrcha.se .sonn^ vague chum to that fenitovv lying 
hotween (he Sabine, Rio G ramie, ami Amansas 
rivers. This t{*rritory, or at all events a portion 
of it, Avas knoAvn as TtWas, and was sparsely setthsl, 
iiiaiTily by adventurers from the southern states; 
but slavery \va.s not alloAvoil there hy the constitu- 
tion of Mexico. In l8Ji> Tex.as revolted from Mexico, 
ami estal)li‘'hed a republic. The South cast longing 
oA’es on Texas- the Texans to a great extent Avere 
their oavii folk, and their country wouhl ad{l to the 
tenitorv suited to sla\ery. In 1845 Texas wa« 
annexed or re-annexed to the ITnited State.*?, and 
admitted as a state. A dispute Avith Mexico at 
once arose as to its AACsteni boundary. General 
Zachary Taylor Ava.s ordered to seize the territoiy 
in {lispute, and Avar Avitli Mexico folloAA’cd. In 
May 1846 he cros.sed the Rio Grande, and Avon the 
battle of Bnena Vista. Fremont and others seized 
and held <lnring the AA^ar the country on the Pacific 
slope noAv knoAvn as the state of California, toAvhich 
the United States had no claim whatever. In 
March 1847 General Scott landed on the Mexican 
coast near Vera Cruz, captured that fortified sea- 
port, and placed his army on the high lands tOAA^ard 
the interior. In the autunm he marched towards 
the city of Mexico, defeating the Mexicans un<ler 
Santa-Anna in battle after battle, the most im- 
portant l>eing Chenibusco and Chapultepec, and 
capturing the city of Mexico. By the treaty of 
Guadalui>e Hidalgo (1848) this aaw AV’as emlcxl, 
Mexico ceding to the United States all that tlie 
latter had claimed or had seized, comprising the 
southern and Avestern portion of the state of Texas, 
New Mexico, the lower part of Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. The ITnited States agreed to pa^^ Mexico 
over fifteen million dollars, and to pay in addition 
about three million dollars due from Mexico to 
citizens of the United States. In 1853 this acqui- 
sition was rounded out by the * Gadsden I^irchase 
of a small strip on tlie south-western line. The 
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North was in part compensated for this great 
increase of probable slave tenitory by tlie acquisi- 
tion of that part of Oregon lying south of the 
49t]i parallel, to which the United States had 
various claims. It was decided to let the people 
of each portion of the territory acquired from 
Mexico settle the question of slavery for themselves : 
this was called’ ‘squatter sovereignty,’ though 


the phrase may not have come into common 
use until about 1854. In 1850 California, to 
which the discovery of gold had attracte<l a 
rush of immigrants, was admitted as a non-slave 
state. To pacify the South, the Fugitive Slave 
Law (q.v.) was passed, which directed tlie Federal 
authorities to return slaves who had escaped to the 
North. The execution of this act first awakened 
the people of the North to the gross evils of slavery, 
and the abolitionists, who had been in existence 
since 1830, now began to make converts. 

In 1854, in defiance of the Missouii Compromise, 
the principle of ‘ squatter sovereignty ’ was applied 
to the two great territories Iving north of 36** and 
as far as 30"* — Kansas and Nebraska. The spirit 
of the North at last was aroused, anti-slavery men 
poured into Kansas (n.v.), waged war against the 
slave party there, and organised the state on a 



non-slave basis— though it was not admitted as 
a state until 1861. This struggle led to the 
formation of a new party in the North opposed 
to slavery, with democracy at the bottom and 
nationalbt in spirit. This party adopted as its 
name that of Jefferson’s ola party, Kepnblican, 
and grew with marvellous rapidity. In 1866 a 


presidential election was held ; the Democratic 
candidate Buchanan was elected bj' a majority 
of the electoral vote, but Fremont, the Republi- 
can candidate, had a large popular vote. In 
1856-57, in his opinion on the Dred Scott Case 
(q.v.), Chief-justice Taney stated, among other 
tiling, that a slave, or the descendant of a slave, 
could never be a citizen of the United States, and 
that the Missouri Com- 
promise was unconstitu- 
tional. In 1860 the Demo- 
cratic party was split into 
two sections, the southern 
or ultra-slavery Democrats 
and the northern or con- 
servative Democrats. Tlie 
southerners demanded the 
recognition by tlie party of 
the duty of congress to pro- 
tect slavery ; the northern 
Democrats could not pos- 
sibly agree to this. In the 
face of a divided ]iarty, the 
Republicans elected their 
candidate, Abraham Lin- 
coln, president. The North 
was now much stronger in 
population and wealth, 
anil growing stronger eveiy 
day. If the South re- 
mained in the Union it would soon be at the 
mercy of the North. The extreme southern states 
determined to secede ; hoping, no doubt, that the 
North-west and California would either join them 
or remain neutral. But the newer states had 
been largely settled by foreigners, to whom the 
United States had been a star of hope for many 
years, until frugality enabled them to emigrate 
thither. They had no state pride, hut were in- 
tensely loyal to the country which had received 
them and given them a chance in life. 

The North-west, Califoniia, and after a struggle 
Missouri, Kentucky, and Maryland cast in their Tot 
with theNorth and East : about eightornino millions 
in the South stood against twenty or twenty-two 
millions in the North, with the resources of wealth 
and increased production on the side of the latter. 
The people of the South, however, were bred to 
command and to the handling of arms. From the 
first the goveiTiment of the southern confederacy was 
despotic in practice. Such resources as it possessed 
were, tlierefore, at once used with effectiveness, 
.while the North, unused to arms, and accustomed 
to do everything by committees or boards, and com- 
paratively ignorant of war, was unable to make 
good use of its resources for at least two years. 
At firat everything went against the North, and for 
a while it seemed as if it would be obliged to fight 
England and the South at the same time. 'Diis 
was due to the seizure and removal from a British 
vessel of two southeiii political agents on their way 
to Europe (see Trent Affair). 

Jn the beginning the sympathies of France, and 
still more of England^ were on the side of the 
South. This was due in some measure to political 
and sentimental reasons, but in the case of Eng- 
land, at least, it was due partly to the cotton 
famine which followed the closing of the southern 
ports by the northern naval forces. In January 
1863 President Lincoln, by proclamation, de- 
clared the slaves in the part of the South then 
in rebellion free. The cnaracter of the struggle 
was at once changed in the eyes of foreignere, 
and the sympathy of the outside world turned 
gradually to the North. Nevertheless the south- 
ern agents in England were able to lit out a vessel* 
the j 4 /adama (q.v,), to destroy the northern ship* 
ping interests. 
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In April 1862 Admiral Farragut captare<l New 
Orleans on the Lower Mississippi, and on Juljr 4, 
1868, General Grant captured Vicksburg, wiiicli 
commanded the navigation of the middle course 
of the river. In this way the Confederacy was 
cut into two parts, and the control of the great 
stream was in the hands of the North from source 
to mouth. After the defeat of the Army of the 
Potomac at Chancellorsville, May 8, 1808, the 
Confederates atiempteil for a second time an 
invasion of the North. The Union army, now 
commanded hy (icorge (J. Mca»le, met them at 
Gettysburg in south-westoni IVnnsylvariia, and 
on July 1, 2, and 8, 1808, after a most ‘stufdiorn 
and bloody conflict, forced them back. (rottyKhnij.' 
and Vicksburg wore Die turning juiints of the war. 
Soon after (h-ant was placed in command of all Die 
armies of the United States, and foi tlie remainder 
of the wav operations were eoiiflue.UM] on a 
niatic plan, (ieneral Meade retained coniinaiid of 
the Army of Die Potomac, toSheiman being con- 
fided the operations in Tenne''M*e and Alabama. 
On September 2, 1861, Sheimaii cnlrTed Atl.anta, 
Georgia. Sending a portion of liisaimy back under 
General Thomas, he marehed from Atlanta to 
Savannah on the Atlantic sea)>oanI, and tlum turn 
ing north cairknl his army to (ioblslxuo. Thom. O'- 
performed his woik admiiably, de.stio\ iiiir the last 
army of the Uonfed«*rates in the we.st at the battle 
of Nashville in Decenib<*i- I SOI. M<‘antime (Irani I 
with the Aimv of the Potomac, under (be diiect 
command of Meade, advanced towaids Uicbmoiid, 
fighting the terrible liattlesot the Wildernes^^ Spott- 
sylvania, and Noitli Anna, and iiesieged the ('on- 
federate army in the lines of Peteisbuig. 'The siege | 
lasted through the uinlei of Ks(il Od. Giant con- 
tinued to extend his lines touaids the s(»nth and 
west, thus cutting the Confedeiates ott fiom their 
source of supplies. On the 2<l of Apiil tlie Uoii- 
federafes hroKo out through Peteislmrg, and 
attempted to escape towaids the south ami west. 
By alnio.st superhuman endeavours Sheridan placed 
Ins cavalry and an infantry corns across their track, 
and on April 9, 1805, the Confederate army of North 
Virginia surrendered at Appomattox Uouit house, 
and aliout two weeks later the last Confederate armv 
which had been confronting Sherman surrendered. 
President Lineoln was assiissiiiated ihiriug the 
closing days of the war. The war had cost the 
nation some 810,0(X),(KK),0(X) and the lives of some 
6(X),0(K) men, besides perliaps as many more wounded 
But it hail settled the question whether the Unite<l 
States was a nation or merely an aggregate of 
nations, and had rescued the South from the iiicubus 
of slavery. ^ The seceded states were again taken 
into the Union, on conditions contained iii the 13th, 
14th, and 15th amendments to the constitution, 
abolishing slavery, and giving the negro the right 
to vote. It cannot be said tliat these conditions 
have accomplished their object, as the negro vote 
is in one way or another completely neutralised, 
while at the same time the South retains a repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives b^ed 
on its total population. 

In 1867 the United States purchased Alaska 
from Russia, the principal result of which up to 
the present time has been recuriing complications 
with Great Bntain as to the right to capture Seals 
<q.v.). The nation found it dimcult to settle down 
to p^ce after the war. The army was easily dis- 
banded, although an organisation known as the 
Grand Army of the Republic was formed, and the 
* soldier’s vote ’ is an element with which the poli- 
ticians annually reckon. Enormous sums of money 
have been paid for pensions— «bout 160 million 
dollars in one year (1891). Another le^y of 
the war was the tendency towards corrantton and 
the formation of * rings ’ thronghout tne states 



and cities, as well as in the national governnii^nit. 
The South is rapidly becoming a prosperous . 
manufacturing community. A ip*eat reform has 
been mode in the civil service towards the over* 
throw of the spoils system of Jackson; and the 

f reater part of the national debt has l>een paid off. 

rom Lincoln onwards till 1884 the presidents (see 
list at PiiKSiDKNT) ha<l all Ijeen Kopublicana— 
Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and j:irthur. In 
1884 the lecoiisti Luted Democratic party elected 
(‘levelaiid over Harrison. In 1888 the Democitits 
made the canijiaigm on a basis of a reformed tariff, 
in tiie direct ion of less protection. Tlie Republicans 
won, Harri'^oii becoming jircsident ; and by the 
McKinley Bill uii‘l other reformed the 

tariff ill th<» dirertion of gi eater protection. Trusts 
and combimitioiH of capitalists everywhere re- 
sulted; \\liile the lelalioiis of labour to capital 
b<‘eiime .•-li allied. Laws weie ]ni.Nse<l excluding 
Uliiue-ie labiMir and icuderirig ilirfieult the landing 
ol paiijifis and of alicn.s under contract. In 1891 
a liou->e ovei \^ licdiniiigly Deinooiatic was electctl. 

Ill iS92 the contest again tnincil on tariil', and 
the elect i<'sultc<l in the ret inn of the IJeuio- 
cratie eantlblate, ('levidaiid, by a very largo 
niajniiiy over HarriMHi. I’lie Slimnan SilVer Act 
(‘-upfi'^eding the Bland yVet) was ie[>eale<l in 1898; 
in the same year tlie Belli ing Seals A rUl ration 
piomi-toil the s('t( lemon t of a jier'-i.stoiit source 
of diilieulDes uiili Biitaiii. A eommeicial crisis 
wa« maikfHl liy the iBe of the * IVipulists ’ (s (‘0 
Gkwi'.kus), and a great inaudi on WaHhingtou of 
the uiifonployed, aK/» by lalKmr riots in Cbicago. 
Bie'^ideut (’jevelands inlorvention in the dispute 
b(*iwe«-!i Biitain and Venezuela (December 1895) 
iinplie<{ an extension by Mr Ohiey of the ‘Moiiioo 
Doctnne,‘ami tlneafemsl trouble, obviated byaibi- 
tration. A s( borne foi sett ling all difliculties be- 
tween fhilain ami the United States by arbitration 
was agreed on I»y the Pre<ident ami Lord Salishuiy, 
much altei cd in the House of Kepresentative.s, ancl 
rejected hy the Senate n896-9i). In 1896 the 
conte.st, laigely on the Silver question, resulted 
ill the election of McKinley (q v.), supported by 
many Democrats, over tlie silverite and Democratic 
Bryan (q.v. ). McKinb'y’s prc»sideucy was reiidere<l 
notable by an iiicrc.vsed taiiff, the raising of the 
Behiiiig and tlie Venezuela questions, the war 
with Spain, and the colonial expansion dealt with 
above (at p. 88 1 ), and the temporary setLleiuent of 
the Alie-ka boundary (see AlasKxV). McKinley 
was elected for another tciui in 1900; and the 
‘ expansion ’ i»olicy in its various aspects— as 
regards Porto Kicb, Cuba, the Philippines — was 
slul the <|uestion of the day when the President 
was shot by an anarchist and died (17th September 
1901 ), The vice-president, Mr Roosevelt, iiiimedi- 
ately succeeded to the presidency, and there was 
no change in the national policy. President 
Roosevelt, distinguished as governor of New York 
state by his energy in suppressing official coiTup- 
tion, was strenuous in the cause of administrative 
reform, and encouraged legislation for the regula- 
tion of the great commercial trusts (see Syndi- 
cates), already becoming formidable to the state. 
The status of Cuba (q.v.) was definitively settled ; 
progress was made in the Philippines ; the navy 
was streugtheneil ; the Isthmian Canal question 
was solved in favour of the Pananid route ; and the 
President i^asserted with emphasis the Monroe 
doctrine as the key to foreign policy. 

I The notioea in this work of the various presidents and 
many of the leading statesmen, soldiers, and sailors, as 
well as those on the several states and the leading cities, 
the articles on Agriculture, Americanisms, Congiyss, 
Cotton, Emigration, National Debt, Negroes, Prote^on, 
Slavery, Universities, and hundreds of others help to 
oomplete the preceding historical sketch. 
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The best oompendioiis histoiy is Ga^^’s 'BryanVs United 
States* On the earlier period the histories of Bancroft 
and Hildreth remain the most important connected 
works. For the later period the works of Henry Adams, 
McMaster, Schouler, Hildreth, / and Von Holst should 
all be consulted. 'Ilie historical works of Francis Park- 
man, Doyle, Frothingham, Brown, and Fiske may also be 
named ; while the accounts in Lecky’s England in the 
Seventeenth Centui^y and Mahon’s History of England 
are of great value. For the documents, see Federal and 
State Constitution, Colonial Charters and other Organic 
Laws, and Treaties and Conventions between the United 
States and other Foioers, issued by the United States 
government. The leading works on the constitution 
are tliose of Story, Kent, Wliartoii, Curtis, Cooley, 
De Tocqueville, and llryce. For the innumerable si>ecial 
works, biographies, and bibliograpliical details, see 
Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, 
And there are recent works on the history, parts of it, 
or oh the constitution, by E. J. Pa 3 ’ne ( 1892 ), Goldwin 
•Smith (189.3), Henry Adams (1890-92), Vi, M, Sloane 
(1894), J. C. Hopes (1894), O. Ellis Stevens (1895), E. B. 
Andrews (1895 and 1897), J. W. Mooi-e (1895), Hoger 
Foster (1896), and Professor Chaiming (1896). 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

In the absence of populous centres and of leisure 
for the aesthetic arts, the Anioicau colonist was ^ 
dependent upon the mother-country in Icttei-s as in 
politic.s. And altliough from tlie Stuart restoration 
there are indications of a divergence in social and 
political temper, Hvhicli in the long-run must find 
expression in a distinct American literature, yet 
the literary eiimncipation of America was much 
slower than the political. i 

L Before the middle of the 18th century there I 
was in tlie colonies no literature worthy of the j 
name. Massachusetts and C'onnecticut had some I 
vigour of intellectual movement, which was con- | 
trolled by men wlio ha<l enjoyed the academic 
advantages of the English universities, or of the I 
substitutes for these they had established in America 
in Harvard (1638) and Yale ( 1700) colleges. But 
it is rare that moral and .sjiiritiial earnestness liave 
the wisdom to enlist beauty of form in their service. 
These good men had no perception of intimate 
relations between goodness and beauty. Tliis is 
especially evident when they attempt vei-se. Their 
Hay State Fsaltn^ hook (1640; rev. ed. 1650) takes 
rank among the worst and most tasteless books of 
a class which abounds in sucli. Mrs Anne Brad- 
street (1612-72) was greeted as ‘the tenth Muse,* 
in recognition of verses which exhibit some of the 
faults blit none of the excellences of the fanciful 
school of Donne and Cowley. 

The indiience of the new English prose of Steele 
and Addison made itself felt slowly. It did veiy 
little for the style of Jonathan Edwards (170*3-58), 
who was notable as a naturalist, metaphysician, 
and divine. Much better in point of literary form, 
although with just as little purpose of achieving it, 
is the Quaker John Woolrnan (1720-73), whose 
Journal (1774; ed. by Whittier, 1871) delighted 
Lamb and Edward Irvuig. A better representative 
of the prevalent temper of tlie colonies, and more 
ambitious of literary distinction, is Benjamin 
Franklin (1706-90). In him the thrift and shrewd- 
ness of tiiat later day displaces the Puritan enthu- 
siasm; and we learn from his Autobiography (\Wl \ 
ed. by Bigelow, 1868) that he formed his style on 
the accepted models of the new English prose. 

II. From the rise of Franklin into inllnence until 
the close of the second war with Great Britain 
Philadelphia was the intellectual and literary 
centre ox the country, as it was the largest and 
most thriving centre of population. The pseudo- 
classic school dominated American taste, and Pope 
was reckoned the greatest of poets. The ambition 
of the most patriotic American writer was to rival 
the authors of the mother-countiy in the forms 


then accepted by both ; and America lingered far 
behind in the movement for the introduction of 
more delicate and melodious cadences of verse* 

The struggle for independence was the occasion 
of some strong and able writing on political topics, 
hut of nothing whose literary quality entitles it to a 
place beside the speeches of Chatham and the pam- 
ulilets of Burke. Thomas Paine ( 1737-1809 ) showed 
lumself a master of popular English to an extent 
which gives him rank close to Defoe and Cobhett 
11 is style has vitality, and has done much to keep his 
writings on politics and religion from oblivion, in 
spite of their shallowness and frequent coai'seuess. 
The war did not produce a single respectable son^. 
Philip Freneau (1752-1832) is the only patriotic 
Ij'rist worthy of mention; hut his fluency and his 
occasional felicities have not secured him any con- 
tinuous popularity. Francis Honkinsoii ( 17.37-91 ) 
wrote ‘TJie Battle of the Kegs, ^ and other clever 
satirical skits ; and Ids son. Judge Joseph Hopkin- 
son (1770-1842), wrote in 1798 the fli’st national 
song, ‘Hail Columbia!* John Trumbull (1750- 
1831 ) applied the metre and manner of Hudibras 
to the chastisement of the Tories in his hFFingall 
(1782), and won great popularity. The struggle 
over the adoption of the national Constitution in 
1787-89 brought into play more ability in political 
writing tlian did the war. The first political classic 
of America, The Fedendist^ is a series of papers in 
which Hamilton, Madison, and Jay advocated and 
explained the new scheme of government. To 
Hamilton also is ascribed President Washington s 
‘Farewell Address’ ( 1796), another political classic. 

Philadelphia for a time was the seat of the now 
government. She had the most enterprising pub- 
lishers, the best periodicals, the widest circle of 
reailei-s ; and lier people loved to speak of her as 
the ‘Athens of America.* Authors from other 
parts of the couulry made her their home, or sent 
their b(M)ks to her publishers, and their contribu- 
tions to her magazines. Dr Benjamin Kush ( 1745- 
1813) ma}^ be said to have coritinued the Franklin 
tradition in the same practical and tolerant spirit, 
and witli the same regard for public utility, but 
with far less literary faculty. The liret profe.s- 
sional man of letters, Charles Brockden Brown 
(1771-1810), wrote a series of novels — Wiclnnd 
(1798), Ormond (1799), Arthur Mervyn (1799- 
1800), and Edgar Huntley (1801) — wliich were 
republished in England, aiid are known to have 
exerted a great influence over Shelley. They 
lielong to the dominant school of ‘ Monk ’ Lewis 
and Ml’S Radclifl’o, but are sufliciently individual- 
ised by tlieir clear, nervous style, rising at times 
to eloquence, and by their power of imaginative 
portraiture, to ciainrrccognition. That they were 
w ritten with great rapidity explains their lack of 
syiniiietry and their defective method. 

Outside of Philadelphia New England w’as most 
productive. She gave that city Joseph Deiinie, 
editor of the Portfolio, the most important literary 
]>eriodical of the time. It was in Deunie’s group 
that Tom Moore found a congenial welcome. Dr 
Tiiiiothy Dwight of Yale College wrote forgotten 
epical, and the hymn, *I love Thy kingdom, Xord.’ 
Joel Barlow (1775-1812), also of Connecticut, is not 
remembered through either his epic of 7000 lines, 
The Colombiad (1^8), or his humorous poem on 
‘Hasty Pudding.’ Thomas Green Fessenden of 
New Hampshire ( 1771-1837), in his humorous idyll, 
‘The Country Lovers,* struck a note whicli may 
have suggested Lowell’s verses, ‘The Courtship.* 

111. About the year 1810 pre-eminence iii litera- 
ture began to pass from PliilMelphia to New York, 

i 'nst about the time when the completion of the 
Me Canal put that city in the way of benefiting 
by the growth of the west. But the eanset of the 
transfer is found in the superior snsceptihility of e 
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{proup of New York authors to the new literary 
influences nepreeented by Wordsworth, Byron, and 
Beott, which tlie critics of the rival city treated 
with contempt. 

W asiiingto^n Irving (1783-1859) had already 
writteii KnlekerbocL'er's New York (18<)9), the 
most American of his books, and the flist classic 
piece of American humour. His residence in 
land ill 1815-32 brought liiin into ooiitact with the 
Romantic movement in literature. Jn The Sketch 
Book (1819), Braeebridge Hull (1822), and Tales 
of a Traveller he* showed the new inlluenee; 

and he transplanted this Romantic tendency to the 
New World in his tales of colonial life on the 
Hudson. A subsequent residence in Spain a^voke 
his interest in the popular truditions of that 4*outit t \ , 
and its history thiring its oeriod of Amenoan di'<* 
covery. But history ami oiograj)liv were not his 
proper work, and only his Life of OoUhtnith ( IH49) 
can be called Hiiccessful, A\hile liis ^dahorate Ltfr 
of WashlngioN (1855-59) nevei ^^oll a jilace for 
itself. His woiks widened the hoiizon of Aineri 
can literature, and raised the conception of litciary 
form and method, but they had not the \ 
required to give it permanetii 'I'hcv 

still delight those wlio ajqueciate flu* <juict heanix 
of their style, the lainhent Addisonian hnmoui, 
and tlieii genial spiiit; but thev lack lohustiie-s 
and sympathy with t ho age. , 

No want of tlie AineiUMii quality can he < liarged 
upon James^Feniimue Coopci (1789 185)1 although 
be alsoi'iceivodthe liieiai V inipiilM* fioie Scott. Jli^ , 
novels, 77ie Spy ( 1821 ), The Ttotan « mu\ 

Lctst of the Mohicans ( 182G). hud tlie loumlatioii ot 
a new literature hy showing tin* inmginati\f* in 
terest which attaches to the' pioneei Iif(‘ ami to the 
Indian character; and his mual tales, beginning 
wdtJi The Pilot (1823), made an impiession eqnallx 
vivid. He w'rotc too much, howcNei, to wiite 
well, and to avoid rcncating liimsclf; and he 
unduly idealised both tlie sailor and the itmI man. 
Among his contemporaiv iniitatois arc .Tames ^ 
Kirke Panhling (1779 1800), in the ma^s of | 
whose satirical and whimsical woiks aie found Ihe 
Dntchvutn's Firesule (18,‘U) ami Ho' 

(1832); .Tohn Pendleton Kennedy of ITaltiiiuue < 
(1795-1870), whose Strallinr Pant (IS;T2), llorsr < 
shoe Jlobinson (1835), and J*oh of the Poivl (1838) 
show him a student aUo of livings humour, thus 
supplying an element lacking in Cooper liimself ; , 
and William Gilmore Simms (18(X> 70), a South j 
Carolina planter, who cultivated literature in an 
uncongenial atmosphere, with fair sueees^. 

William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878), before be 
made New York his home in 1825 liad already 
done much of hia best work as a poet, and hail 
illustmted his passage from the scliool of Pope to 
that of Wordsworth. He has the Eiiglisli poet’s 
contemplative sympathy with the greatness and 
the calm of nature ; but his tii’st-hand intimacy 
with her subtlest moods, his almost uniform lofti^ 
ness of imagination, and his severe self-restraint 
forbid us to class the author of * Thanatopsis ' and 
‘To a Water- fowl ' as any man’s disciple merely. 
He lacked only warmtli of passion and continuous 
gi’owtk to become the greatest of Amencan j>oet8, 
and the last he missed by making poetry only one 
avocation of a busy life. Less of a voice and more 
^ an echo is Fitz-Greene Halleck (1790-1867), who 
imitated Byron’s lighter manner in Fanny ( 1821 ), 
and reminds us of Scott’s best verse in Marco Boz- 
tario (1827). Joseph Rodman Drake (1795-1820) 
transferred faiiyland to the banks of the Hudson 
in his Culprit .Fay (18161, and justKied Halleck's 
fine diige over bis untimely deatn. 

Contemporary are two groups of hymn-writers. 
Of,,tliose who contributed to Dr Nettleton’s Village 
Bpmn^hook (1824) Mrs Lydia Huntley Sigourney 


(1791-1865) was a facile writer^ reiaallmg Mm 


the Protestant Episcopal Cbureh (182B) Bisbops 
fleorge Washington Doane and Henry Ustick 
Ondertlonk, Dr Williara Augustus Muhlenberg^ 
and Pranci.s Hcott Kev furnitehed original hymns 
of merit. The last had already (1814) written 
‘The Star-Bpaiigle<l Banner,’ the florid national 
anlhem of Anierien. 

IV. A new periiKl begins about 1838, with the 
transfer of litcuary pre-eminence to New England, 
aiul cBpecially to Bostnii, and lasts until the war 
for the rnion, America now catnc into contact 
with otliei literatures than that of England, and 
the broader cuiluic thus attained was accompanied 
' w'itb a more vigorous independence. A htemry 
cl.a'»- aiose, so that letteisi no longei w'cre the orna- 
ment of a Icflrne*! |»iofes*<ion «i secondarv woik of 
ail edilor. The iiisl inijmlse to letter things came 
tj-fun the study of ( oleridge, wlneli Jed on to that 
ot the jioets, eiitics, and pbilosopbcis of Germany, 
and tlins put an <‘nd to the dominance of the sen 
‘common seiihe ’ pliilosopJi.^ of Lockc. Dr 
dames ot Middlebnry, J>r ClAaoning, and 

hnieiHon were the fo^r to hlidw' this new influence. 

Like Gbiiiiriiiig, Rulph Waldo Kmeieon (1803- 
82) Is imue impoilant as a pensmial influence and 
( inspnution tlmn le- a man ol letters. Hi** doctrine 
ot the Mueiei'jntv <if the indlvnlual ccuiKcience met 
the needs of a time of geneial revolt against the 
, soeial and intellectual nadilions. lie cteiiied the 
validity of an\ lines the conscience did not draw 
foi itself: and, althougli he coinhined with this the 
iec«)guitjon of an Over m>uJ, this phase of his teaeli- 
iiig made le'-s imiuession, as the Gvei soul is an 
impel Muial something, which is at once identical 
with ami ditleient fnun the indiv hluak After the 
a|»peaiance ot Natuir f 18,30) and his Hssays { 1841 
44 I Ills home at Goncoul wa- tlie centie to wliich 
pilgiims came to hnd his seciet of li>ft,> serenity in 
tuU MOW of tlie puzzles of the univeme. Hi^jirosc 
ih vastly moie iinj>ortarit than hi«i verse, winch is 
uneven and often faullx in stiuctuio, but with many 
line Imeis and felicitous pbiases. His piose luvs 
been callcMl a Mlitticult staccato;’ the sentences do 
not fuse into i>aragrnpb«, but rea<l as if theie were 
at the end of eacli a pau'^c for a U'plv. Liider Jiis 
ainlacitics lies the >hiewdnoss of New' England, 
and tile homely mother w it of liis ow n people. 

Tlie group around Emei’son, called the Tran- 
scendentalists, were of various magnitudes and 
cpialities. Heniy David Thoreau ( 1817-62) found 
in intimacy with natine an escajie from the petti- 
iies‘«es of men ; Amos Bronson Alcott (1797-1888) 
undertook the reform of education on the principle 
that all im{>ort>ant truth was to be found in the 
intuitions of children ; IVIargaret Fuller Oasoli 
0810-50), the ‘Zeiiobia’of Hawthorne, made most 
impression by her conversational faciiltj" ; Jones 
Very ( 1813-80) wn>te noetrj’ ‘ by inspiiation * during 
the years 1836-39. His poenVs, w'hicli Einei*son 
edited, are narrow in range, but have a delicate 
wild-flower beauty of their owm. These and others 
contributed to Ine Dial (1840-43), and most of 
the group took part in the famous Brook Farm 
(q.v.) ex[Wriuient in oommunisni. 

On the outskirts of the group, as an interested 
and curious spectator, sto<m Nathtuiiel Haw'thome 
(1804-64), a religious and social conservative, with 
a passion for Hie study of the abnormal, wdiicli we 
may trace to his early environment at Salem, 
where one of his ancestors had been judge in witch- 
craft time. His works give us life as seen in ‘ the 
moonlight of romance,* and stand in curious con- 
trast to his own life as office-holder and man of 
affairs in a world he really held at arm’s length 
while attending to its routine. H is Tmee 4old 
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Tales (1837-42) already surpassed all previous 
American writing in^Hie field of prose fiction ; and 
The Scarlet Letter (1850) secured his position as 
\ the ^eatest of American prose writers. His art is 
thoroughly idealist — character, incident, and situa* 
tion being subordinate to the haunting idea of the 
story he IS telling. His stvle is one of exquisite 
purity, delicate humour, and a genuine pathos. 

. Hawthorne stands almost alone as a great master 
of fiction at this time. Miss Susan Warner (1819- 
85) wrote tales which gave pleasant glimpses of 
life in central New York, but overburdened them 
with didactic elements. Mr Edmund Quincy (b. 
1808) in Wensley^ a Story withoxit a Moral (1854), 
gave a promise which was not kept. The Rev. 
Sylvester Judd (1813-53) made a display of ill- 
regulated power in Margaret ( 1845), which explains 
Lowelfs encomium of the book and the public 
neglect. The Rev. Robert T. S. I<owell (1816-91) 
inihe New Priest in Conception Bay ( 1858) shows 
a command of both pathos and humour, but the 
polemic purpose detracts from the general interest. 
Tliis is not true of a still more polemic novel, 

I Uncle Toni's Cabin ( 1852), by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
‘(1812-96), whicli struck at slaveiy at its most 
vulnerable point, and rendered the greatest service 
that a single book ever did to any great cause. 
But as works of art The Minister's Wooing (1859) 
and Oldtoivn Folks (1869), two of her stories of 
New England, ai*6 superior. George William 
Curtis ( 1824-92) shows keen satiric power in The 
Potiphar Papers ( 1854), and equal beauty of fancy 
in Prue and I ( 1856). 

Of the poets of this period Henry AVadsworth 
Lopgfollow (1807-82) filled the largest space in 
contemporary attention, and thus rendered the 
greatest service to his countrymen in awakening 
the love of beauty, and extending the taste for 
pure art to a wider circle than was reached by any 
other Ameiican. He is the first and chief repre- 
sentative in American verse of that great Romantic 
movement wliicli Irving in a different way reflects 
in his prose. As such he was drawn to the past 
and the distant for his favourite themes, and echoes 
but faintly the life of the present. The Golden 
I Legend ( 1851 ), a study of mediaeval life, is his most 
‘ perfect poem ; and his veraion of Dante’s Divine 
'^Coniedy {\S&1) is that to which he gave longest 
and most loving labour. His Poets and Poetry of 
Europe (1845) amplified the resources of American 
thought and taste, while exhibiting his own cosmo- 
politanism. It is not surprising to find that in 
Kavanagh (1849) he belittles the idea of a national 
literature, preferring Goethe’s conception of a 
world -literature. Even in handling American sub- 
jects he turns to Europe for metrical forms and for 
illustrations. But his artistic grace, and an unde- 
finable winningne.ss in his verse as in his temper, 
made his countrymen uncritical of any defects. 

A greater poetic force and a wider range of 
movement is seen in James Russell Lowell (1819- 
91). A scholar of wide, learning, and i^i^otinoas 
mtic of other men’s work, he yet was free from 
the bookish tone of Longfellow. He wrote of man 
and of nature at first-hand. His poetry reflects 
the deepest life of his time, especially of the great 
) straggle with slavery ; and it covers the widest 
range of tone, from the pure aestheticism of his 
first work to the intensity of ‘ The Present Crisis ’ 
(1845) and the ‘ Harvard Ode’ (1865), and arain to 
I the rftey.iua of The Biglow Papers ( 1848 andT 1867 ). 
Thes^ast mark the highest point reached by 
AimdiaaiAqmoan and they also open the series of 
diaT^t> writing. 

With more monotony, but inferior to none in 
poetic passion and affluence of imagination, John 
Greenleaf Whi ttier (1807-92) takes his place as a 
lyric and iqyljic po et Burns’s poems early gave 


direction to his genius, and helped him to become 
the poet-laureate of abolitionism, so that much of 
his verse is its battle-cry. But like Burns he 
was at his best in the idyll, and his Snow-Bound 
(1866), although pitched in a key somewhat too 
high, is full of tnie and tender beauty. 

Oliver Wendell Holtnes (1809-94), the last sur- 
vivor of the group, made his reputation as the 
wittiest and-one-joi the_m08t,pigJislio^^^^ American 
p^ts, and then, in las forty-eiglitli year, entered 
upon "a new field of prose writing in his Autocrat 
1 of the Breakfastdahle ( 1 858 ), with a success which 
^11 but eclipsed his poetry. In both he displays 
^ those lasting excellences of 18th-century writing 
which have won admirers and imitators among 
younger American writers and critics. His veme 
18 characterised by epigram and sparkle, but seldom 
rises to passion. 

Lesser poets of New England are Dr Thomas 
Williams Parsons (1810-92), whom the study and 
translating of Dante led into the Roman Catholic 
Church, and wliose lyric gift was of the rarest ; 
the Rev. Charles Timothy Brooks ( 1813-83), who 
laboured chiefly in translation from the German ; 
Julia Ward Howe (b. 1819), an ornate and im- 
passioned lyrist ; Richard Henry Dana ( 1787-1879), 
a gifted nature, whose delicate reserve juovented his 
making the impression he might. 

Notable poets were not confined to New England. 
Edgar Allan (1809-49) represented in his verse, 
and maintaineifin his critical writing, the principle, 
then a novelty, of ‘ Art for Art s sake,’ against the 
didacticism of his contemporaries. From Coleridge 
and 8helley he had learned the possibilities of 
melodious cadence, and i>ut the lesson to use in 
vei^e that is jierfcct in its rhythmic flow. His 
weird tales, in which a powerful imagination and 
a line artistic sense deal with motives of horror 
and melancholy, have exerted a wide influence in 
European literature (Baudelaire). 

Yet Walt Whitinan (1819-92) has attracted 
nearly as much attention in Euro)>e for the opposite 
reasons. In his Leaves of Grass (1855) he carried 
Emerson’s sovereignty of the individual into art and 
morals, casting aside the restraints of rhyme and 
rhythm as ‘ feudal,’ and glorifying mere animalism. 
It is natural for those who think democracy a milder 
form of anarchism to recognise in his work the 
l>eculiarly American form of verse. In single lines, 
and in a few wliole poems, he shows that he had a 
poetic gift which might have got him a lasting 
recognition if it had been put to wiser use. 

Bayard Taylor (1825-78) is best known as a 
writer of travels, but he carried with him the 
poet’s eye. His greatest work is his scholarly 
rendering of Goetlie’s Faust in the metres of the 
original (1870-71 ). Other notable translators are 
F. H. Hedge, The Prose Writers of Gei*many 
(1847); William H. Furness, Schiller's Song of 
the Bell (1849); and Charles G. Leland, Pic- 
tures of Travel (1855), The Book of Songs (1863), 
and other works of Heine. Mr Leland is a liter* 
ary virtuoso, finding delight in all the byways 
of letters — Pidgin -Eimlisfi, Hans Breitmann’s 
Teutonic English, the Gypsies, &c. 

Theology in the hands of its best writers resumed 
something of its earlier relations to literature. 
William Ellery Cljannin^ ( 1789-1842) carried the 
gentle^ spirit of a Protestant Fdnelon into the 

S demic time of the severance of Unitarian from 
rthodox, and taught men t hat *God is Love. ’ 
Th^ore Pa rker n^IjETOF applied harXt^^ 
logic ahd^ le^nahtrlietoric to the compromises of 
^th church and state, sharing with utianning in 
the honours of the anti-slavery struggle. Horace 
(B ushnell (1802-76), *the Tennyson among the 
theoT^Sns,’ laboui^ as a devout and original 
thinker to bring the Puritan divinity into harmony I 
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with the huroaner thought of our age ; a mitusion 
undertaken in a different way and with less depth 
of insight by Henry Ward lieecher (1813-87) as a 
popular preacher and essa^^ist. 

roUtical eloquence as early as Fisher Ames 
(1759-1808) sought to win by beauty of form. 
That of Hemy Clay (1777-1852), Daniel Webster 
(1782-1852). and John C. Calhoun ( 1782==^ 1850) be* 
longs to an era before tliat which we are coj wide ring. 
But the succession of political orators wiis ably 
sustained by Charles Sumner (lSll-74), W^emlell 
Phillips (1811-84), Anson Burlingame (1820-70), 
Edward Everett ( 1794-1805), liobert Toombs (1810 
85), and Alexander II. 8toj)heiia (1812-83). It! 
used to be said that ‘eloquence was dog clieaf> with i 
the Abolitionists,’ and it also might be Hai<i of | 
poetry. But the movement has not left iiiudi jn-o^e | 
of lasting merit. Cliauniiig, Emerson, Parker, i 
Beecher, Phi]lix)s, and Garrison were its best- known | 
writers. “ Mrs Lydia Maria Child ( 1 802 -80 ) sacrilieed j 
her literary career by her Ajtjjcal in Jh^haif af (hat | 
Class of mcricents ^filled Africans ( 1 833 ). | 

Thanks to the intlueiHM* lirsL of (’oboidge and ■ 
then of the Germans, literary criticism entepM! 
upon a new jdiase, learning to contemplate ev^ry ■ 
work of art as an organic wliole n.nd in the light of 
its leading idea. Poe and Margaret Puller did ! 
excellent work in ex)>osing the weakin'^s of mere i 
literary jnelenders, ami even the faults of the | 
strong. Henry Bee<l (180^-54), the fri«md and j 
e«litor of Wonlswortli, stmlitMl Shakest)c.'ire and , 
other English poets. Ihmry Norman Hudson j 
(1814-80) worthily opens the series of American 1 
Shakespeariaii Specialists. Pramds J. < ’hild (1825- • 
96) edited the Boston collection of the British 
poets, and, in the Enffish and Scottish lUiUads 
(1857-59) with which it opens, laid the Ibniidation 
of liis fame as the chief master of that subject. 

In history the achieveimnits of the period have 
great merit. The spirit of research in both Ameri- 
can and related liehls was stimulated by contact 
witli German scholarship. Willi George Bancroft 
(180()-9l) American history puts on a ihorougliness j 
and a dignity worthy of the subject ; hut his His- ] 
tory of the ihiiUd States (f Ameriea from the Dis- \ 
corcry of the Continent (1834 82; revisetl ed. j 
1883-^84) is tlorid in style, and not always free 
from prejudice. Kiehard Hihlreth (1807 65), in 
contrast to Bancroft's optimism, writes the History 
of the U niicd States \ revised ed. 1854-55) 

in a tone of severe criticism, and with leaning 
toward the Federalists. John Gorham Palfrey 
( 1796-1881 ) has written a History of Sew England 
( 1858-90) of solid hut tuA brilliant merits. Charles 
Wentworth Upliam lia.s made a special study of 
Salem Witchcraft (1831 ; enlarged e<l. 1867), wdiicli 
is exhaustive if not judicial. William Hickliug 
Prescott ( 1796-1 859J, following the examjde of 
Irvinii^, devoted himself to the Spanish side of 
American history, and that of Spain in the 
period when her relations with the American 
continent were most intimate, beginning with 
Ferdinand and Isabella (1837). He has a clear, 
graphic style, and is master of the art of lively 
anil picturesque narrative; but, in spite of his 
scrupulousness in reseai-ch, later scholarship has 
called ill Question many of his conclusions. His 
friend and biographer, u^rge Ticknor (1791-1871 ), 
was past the prime of a life of scholarly research 
when he published his History of Spanish Literature 
(1849), which European scholarsnip recognises as 
the best. John Lothrop Motley (1814-77) took os 
his theme the heroic age of the Dutch nation, 
throwing himself into the stniggle with Spain 
so fervently as at times to obscure his judgment ; 
bat the vigour this imparts to his histories -makes 
up somewhat for lack of simplicity. Francis Park- 
man (b. 1823) published two works in this period. 


In biography America abounds, but the art ol 
writing a good book of this class seems to be the 
last her authors have acquired. Mr Tickhor’s Life 
of Prescott (1864) and Mrs L. M, Child’s isooc T. 
Hopper, a True Life (1853), seem to deserve men- 
tion for their literary quality. The Memmrs of 
Margaret Fuller- Ossoli (1852) are disappointing, 
although in part by Emerson, J. F. Clarke, ana 
W. H. Clianning. aiul have been supersedj^ by 
Colonel T. W. Higginsoirs briefer work. Tiie Auto- 
biography of Pder Cartwright (I8r>t>), a frontier 
circuit pveaeluu*, was a favutnite with Mv Lowell. 

In the literature of travel Bichard II. Dana, 
junior (1H15-82), takes the first place with his 
Tii'u years hrfure the Mast ( 1840). Longfellow’s 
ihdrv Mcr ( 1835), JCiiiersoi! V English Traits (18.56), 
Bryant’s Litters of a Tetter tier (1859-60), and Mi*s 
Stowe's Sttnny Memttrits vf Foreign Lands (1854) 
aie not the he-*t work of these authorf^. George 
Williajn (1824 92) in his books on Eg>*pt 

and Syria (iKnir/J) gives us travel ]>ietures full 
of feeling and fancy. Fiederiek Law OimsUnI (b. 
1821} writes uith genuine eliarm in his Walks and 
'talks of a }t Anarietttt Fttemer in England; ami 
his liook.s <i**-<enhing his lour threiigli tbe southeni 
states on the t‘\e «>f the war :ne of pertnanent value 
as by ‘a credible p<?rstm with eyes.' J. Lloyd 
Stepiieiis’ TrareJs m Vnrafon (1849), Elisha Kent 
KaneV Arefo- F.Ajdorations (1S.54 50}, Dr Edward 
Bohinson’s Hthfind Resiftrehes in Ptdrstine (1841- 
.50) are \filuahle fur their eonienls rather than (heir 
)it<‘iHrv art. The last <q»entMl a new era in its 
difpartinent. (Jeorge Stillman Hillar<l (1808-79) is 
the author (»f a. fresh an«l leadahle hook on a much 
hewritten country, Si.e Months in Italy (1853); and 
beside it may he plaecsl H. T. Tnckermaii's Sicily 
(1852). Hawihorne’s writings of this kind belong 
to the next i»eriod. Hut the most prolific and in 
many respects the best lra\eller is Bayard Taylor, 
wliose first work was r/ews Afoot ( 1846). 

V. The year i860 is a dividing line in the liistory'^ 
of American literature, as of politics. The great 
social convulsion it ushered in had a powerful effect 
on (lie intellectual development of tliecounliy; and 
the intense sense of nationality ilieu awakeneil has 
been rctiected more adequately in literature than 
in any* other hniii of art. On the other hand, the 
>var showed the Americans ihevaiiety as ivell as 
the inagniimie of their conulry, and thus awakened 
an interest in local ]>eculiarities of character and 
speech which are seen to give colour and llavour. 
At the same time it destroyeil the pre-eminence of 
the former literaiy centres hy^ arousing in new 
communities the amhition to excel in literature 
as in other forms of art. Although many of the 
great writem of the Boston circle lived on and 
wro^, they opeueil no new vein ; and the younger 
attained no marked siix>eviority over their rivals 
elsew’here. New York, by virtue of its advan- 
tages as a distributing centre, ha.s attracted men 
of lettem to residence, but has not created any 
distinct public interested in their presence. 

The new scientific spirit, which dates from the : 
npi>earance of Charles Darwin’s Origin of Species ‘ 
(1^9), has affected literature in many ways, but; 
^I^ially in Inching to view life os a whole and • 
in its complexity, and in showing that every object 
of study represents a stage in a development and 
must be understood in the light of its oast. Along 
with this there lias been an inci^eased Jove of prose 
fiction — the form of imaginative art that most easily 
complies with these scientific demands. 

In poetry there is no name of the new age that 
can be put beside the jp*oup which begins with 


%vant and ends with Holmes. Yet every part 
of the national area has^'niaSl^ an important con- 
tribution. The north Atlantic states, the first 
home of American culture, keep the lead with 
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Henry Howai’d Brownell (1820-72), CJeorge H. 
Boker ( 1823-90), Richard Henry Stoddard ( b. 1825 )» 
John T. Trowbiidge (b. 1827), Edmund Clarence 
S ted man (b. 1833), Thomas Bailey Aldrich (b. 
1836), John White Chadwick (b. 1840), Edmund 
liowlaiid Sill (1843-87), Samuel Willoughby Dnf* 
field (1843-87), John Boyle O’Reilly (1844-90), 
Richard Watson Gilder (b. 1844), George Parsons 
Lathrop (b. 1851 ), Henry Cayler Bunner (b. 1855), 
Richard Burton ( b. 1859), Frank Dempster Sherman 
(b. 1860), Clinton Scollard (b. 1860), and Charles 
Henry Luders (1869-91). The south ottei*s Theo- 
dore O’Hara (1820-67), Henry Tiinrod (1829-67), 
Father Abram J. Ryan (1839-86), Paul II. Hayne 
(1840-87), Sidney ' Lanier (1842-81), and A. C. 

! Gordon (b. 1855). In tlie inland states we find 
John James Piatt (b. 1835) an<l his gifted wife, 
John Hay (b. 1838), Bishop John L. Spalding of 
Peoria (‘Henry Hamilton,’ b. 1840), James Maurice 
Thompson (b. 1844), William Carleton (b. 1845), 
Eugene Field (b. 1850), and James Whitcombe 
Riley (b. 1854). The Pacific coast is represented 
by Francis Bret Harte (b. 1837), Joaquin Miller 
(b. 1841), and John Vance Cheney (b. 1848). 

It is noteworthy that the better education of 
women begins to furnish its results in the increase 
of writera of that sex. As poets they take almost 
an equal rank with their brethren singers. Plioibe 
Cary ( 1824-71 ) and her .sister Alice Cary (1820-71 ), 
Adeline D. T. Wlutiiey (b. 1824), Margaret Jnnkiii 
Preston (b. 1825), Liicy Larcoin (b. 1826), Rose 
Terry Cooke ( 1827-92), Helen Hunt Jackson ( 1831- 
85), Harriet Elizabeth (Prescott) Spofford (b. 
18^), Mary Emily Bradley (b. 1835), Celia Thax- 
ter (b. 1836), Edna Dean Proctor (b. 1838), Sarah 
Channcev WooLsey (‘Susan Coolidge,’ b. 1845), the 
Jewess Emma Lazarus ( 1849-88),' Edith Matilda 
Thomas (h. 1854), Louise Imogen Guiney (b. 1861), 
and the Goodale sisters, who wrote good verse in 
their teens, constitute a group of genuine achieve- 
ment and lofty promise. 

The new poetry has less of the passion of human- 
ity than that wliieh preceded, * tne tension of the 
war having l)cen followed by a reaction. It studies 
nature more closely, and almost with the natural- 
ist’s eye. It exhibits superior technical finish. It 
generally contemplates the problems of existence 
in a less liopeful spirit, and with a new sense of 
their complexity. To designate the ablest is not 
an easy task, but Lanier, Riley, and Sill, Miss 
Larcom, and Mrs Jackson certainly are not the 
rearmost. Mr Lanier aimed at musical eflects 
in verse to which he did not entirely attain. Mra 
Jackson loves riddles, but they are worth the 
solving. Mr Sill inspires regret that his rare 
genius closed its career just as, its l>e8t became 
possible. Miss Larcom, who began her career in 
the measuring- room of a Lowell metory, shows the 
influence of her friend Whittier on an original im- 
agination. Mr Riley touches tlic popular heart by 
the humanity of his varied verse. 

In America, as elsewhere, prose Action has wrested 
from poetry the place of pre-eminence, and by its 
popularity nas enlisted the pens of many who are 
better fitted for other work. The first American 
novelists are William Dean Howells (b. 1837), 
Francis Marion Crawford (b. 1845), Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett (b. 1849), Henry James (b. 1843), 

, Gtoorge W. Cable (b. 1844), F. Bret Harte (b. 

‘ 1839), Mary Noailles Murfree {‘Charles Egbert 
Craddock,’ o. 1850), Frank Stockton (b. 1834), and 
Louisa Mav Alcott (1832-88). Mr Howells has 
portrayed American life with a fidelity to both its 
brighter and its duller sides which has led others 
as well as himself to class him with the Realists ; 
but he nerer gives us photography in the place of 
art In Met half-dramatic sketches he is incom- 
parable. Mr Crawford shows a much greater range. 


grasping with a firm hand the most varied forms 
of old-world life, making both situation and char- 
acter vivid in interest, but avoiding Atiierioati 
subjects. Mr James, like Mr Howells, sometimes 
writes of ‘those who delight to dwell in Boston,’ 
but hardlv in an American spirit. His strength is 
in psychological analysis. Mrs Burnett, an Ameri- 
can by adoption, writes with equal power and pathos 
of life on both sides of tlie ocean, and passes with 
firm step from the political coteries of the capital 
to the mountaineers of North Carolina. Mr Cable 
and Miss Murfree discovered to literature the 
picturesque life of the Louisiana creole and the 
east Tennessee mountaineer. Mr Stockton carries 
American humour into story-telling with distin- 
guished success. Miss Alcott lifted the art of 
writing stories for the young to a higher level. 

Tlie tendencies thus illustrated run through 
American fiction. From the life of the city, to 
that of the frontier, from the brightest fun to*^ the 
gravest humour, from philosophic analysis to story- 
telling for childhood, it covere the whole life of the 
nation. New England in stories of local colour 
still holds the first place, especially through the 
short tale created by the demand of the magazine, 
and endowed with a larger choice of motives than 
is the elaborate novel of love and marriage. Rose 
Terry Cooke (1827-92), Annie Trumbull Slosson 
(b. 1838), Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward (h. 1844), 
Sarah Orne Jewett (b. 1849), and Mary E. Wilkins 
are of this c]a.ss. The cities other than Boston fare 
worse, althougli New York has Richard Burleigii 
Kimball (b. 1816), Henry Ciiyler Bunner (b. 3855), 
Heiny Harland (‘Sidney Luska,’ b. 1861), and 
Constance Cary Harrison (b. 18.35). The south 
offers us Thomas Nelson Page (b. 1853) and Joel 
Chandler Harris (‘Uncle Remus,’ b. 1848); and tlie 
interior, Edward Eggleston (b. 1837), Mary Hallock 
Foote (b. 1847), ami Edward \V\ Howe (b. 1834), 
who draws with hard and faithful lines the harsh 
life of tlie prairie town. In the group headed by 
Miss Alcott, the wiitei-s for the young, Adeline 
D. T. Whitney (b. 1824), Rebecca Sopliia Clarke 
(‘Sophie May,’ b. 1833), Sara Jane Lippincott 
(‘Grace Greenwood,’ b. 1823), Sarah Ciiuuiicey 
Woolsey (‘Susan Coolidge,’ b. 1845), Mary Mapes 
Dodge ( b, 1840), Louisa Chandler Moulton ( l>. 1835), 
and George Cary Eggleston ( b. 1837 ) are noteworthy. 

Humour is an element almost univeraal in Ameri- 
can fiction, but its especial representatives are 
Charles Dudley Warner (b. 1829), Charles Farrar 
Browne (‘Artemus Ward,* 1833-67), Samuel C. 
Clemens ( ‘ Mark Twain,’ b. 1835), Mary A. Dodge 
(‘Gail Hamilton,* b. 1839), and Robert J. Bur- 
dette (b. 1844). Ed wait! Everett Hale (b. 1822) 
shows equal power to provoke tears in ‘ The Man 
without a Country * and laughter in ‘ My Double 
and How He Undid Me.* 

History and biography have profited through 
the popularity of the evolution theory, the growing 
interest in sociological problems, the patriotic im- 
pulses stirred by tlie war, and the difiusion of the 
literary culture whicli fits to undertake a work 
of this class. In many cases contact with Ger- 
mam methods has been helpful. Of the pictur- 
esque school, Motley and Parkinan continued to 
wnte after 1860, the latter doing most of his 
best work since that date. His books on the 
straggle between France and England for the New 
Wond, by their vividness of description, their 
grasp of the leading issues at stake, and their 
soundness of judgment, have put him at the head 
of American historians. Writing on. the period 
of the independence of the republic, James Bonouler 
and Henry Adams fix attention most upon govern- 
ment ana politics, while John Bach Macmaster 

f ives much space to social life and usages, showing 
ow picturesque ^nd interesting literaiyart mav 
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make everyday armals of a deitiocratio iiea|)le. 
The Nwraiive arui Criikai Hvduvy of Ani^neat in 
eiffht ktige voluntes (1886-89), ediM by Justin 
Witisor (b. 1831), covers the 'vvhole continent* 
Like the Memorial History of lioston (1880-82), 
edited by the same writer, it aims nt ex^»ert db- 
ciission of each braucli and i>luisf3 of its subject, 
and dispenses with literary unity. Joiin Fiskes 
Critical Period of Americun History^ 1783-80 
(1888), and Ids Discovery of A/ncrica (1892) 
exhibit scientilic thorou<jjhTie.s8 and clenmoss. Local 
history, especially that of New En;,daijd srul of the 
separate connnonw'oalths of tl)e Vnion, Inis come 
to be a branch of litovtature ; and various series of 
biographies of btatesnieii, men of letteis, reli^dous 
leaders, &c. have slio)vn that this diilietiil Inaiich 
of literary ait is at last naturalised in Anieilcii. 

The war for the Lnion natuiall^ punhiced a 
deluge of books of ^ery various <legH*es of iiieiit. 
The first place may he assigned to the Personal 
Memoirs of Uiy.sscs S. Unmt (ixso), in vvliieh the 
groat captain narrates witii mode^tv end (‘andour 
the events in whieli ho plav ed so nbiahle a pait. 
The memoirs of (JeneiaK Lee and Slieinian, tlie 
inoiiuniental biograplii of Fresi^UnU ldn<'ohi 1>\ his 
secretaries, the Jdfe of William Llovd (iaiiison hy 
his sons, and James (lilh‘spie Hlaiiie s 'I tn oty Ymts 
of Con (JVC, \s are of prime inijxn tanee to the student 
of the time; find hesi<le ihem stand tin* humal 
histories of the wav h\ Hemv il.son, ,lohn W . 
Draper, Horace (ireelev, and the L»>in(e de I'aiis. 

John Foster Kiik’s ilonUs the lUtht ( 18<)4 OS), 
Eugene Sehuvler’s Vifu' flu Cnnf (IhSt), Leas 
Sacerdotal CtlUntcy (1807; lev. ed, INM) and 
Inquisition of' the MahlU (1S87), IJosmei s 

Life of Sir Hairy Vane (18SS», Heiheit Tutth's 
History of Ptu^isia (ISSt SS i, Ihjpe'.'t, Idogiapliy 
of Napoleon 1. (1885) nml that Ii\ l‘iof, \\ . M*. 
iSloane (4 vols. 1895-97), 5lahan’s luMdvs on the 
influence of sea-power on hi'^torv , <•.sj>eeially Fiance 
and England ( i81K)~97 ) and his Life of Nelson ( 1897 ), 
and Stilliiuin’s Union of Italu ( 1898), aie coutrihu- 
tions by Ameiieans within this period to the hi-story 
of countries other tlian their own. 

In church history, besides the v olnminous work 
of Phili]) Sehafl', we have two well- wiiiteii liaiid- 
books hy LJeorge Paik Fisher and illiaiii M. 
Blackburn. American church liistmv is greatly 
neglected, there being no general work that- has 
cither lustoric woith or literaiy merit, and liardly 
a I'eadahle denominational history. Tlwit of the 
Protestant EpibCO]>al Phurch, hy S. 1). McPomiell, 
is an exception. Tiie best woik in this field is 
biographical, and even here the application of liter- 
ary method is exceptional. 

In the literature of travel Anieiica wins most 
honour from the work of her adopted citizens, Henry 
Morton Stanley (b. 1840) amt Paul llelloni Du 
Chaillu(b. 1835). Lowell, Howells, Lathrop, Mrs 
Jackson, Haw^thorne and his wife, Janies, Aldriclt, 
Hale, Miss Procter, Story, Warner, Clemens, Hay 
have all been contribntoi's to this branch. Ameri- 
can travel turns with most affection to England 
—James Mason Hoppin, Old Englaml (1867); 
Richard Grant White, England Without and 
Within ( 1881 ) ; William AVinter, Shakespeare^ s 
England (1886); or to Italy — C. Eliot iNorton, 
Travel and Study in Italy ( 18W) ; W. D. Howells ; 
W* W. Story, Boba di Homa (1862) ; James Jack- 
son Jarves, Italian Hambies (1883); or to Pales- 
tine— William McClure Thomson, The Land and 
the Book (1860 and 1880-85); William Cowper 
Prime, Teni Life in Palestine ( 1850) ; Heniy Clay 
Trumoull, Kadesh-Bamea (1884). Out of these 
beaten tmoks. lie Eugene Schuyler’s Turkestan 
(1877b Raphael Puinpeliy’s Across Annerica and 
Asia (1870), William Eliot Griffis’ The Mikadds 
Enypirs (1876), Frans Hassaurek’s Four Years 


among the Spanish Americans (1866)« Pereival 
LoweTrs Chosen (1886) and The Sottl of the Far 
East { 1888), and Julian Hawthorne’s Saxon Studies 
( 1876). In the closely related held of iiatnre*stUid>V 
John Burrouglis ( b. 1837 )* Charles Conrad Abbott (b. 
1843 ), Harriett ( Mann ) Miller ( b. 1831 )* and Blaine 
GcMidale (b. 1863) have done admirable work. 

In philology George Perkins Mai>»h (1801-82), 
William Dwiglit Whitney ( 1827-94), Basil Laimeau 
flildersleeve (h. )8«*19) ai*e but the most eminent 
names in a group which commands European re- 
Hocct by its HcliievementK in oriental, dassical, 
l{i>iiiai)ce, ami Teutonic lieldb. Sciiuitilic works 
j generally <lo not fall within the HcojK^of thin sketch* 

. The litoraiT <juality of theoh>gi(*aI willing has 
j been benefited b\ contact with rlie Oxford and 
j Bioad C'huicb movenieiits of Englaml, and with 
, (leinian imii-ters both in ihm held ami in those of 
I philosophy ami ]»hibyi<igy. From Oxfoid came the 
I 1 ‘H‘ooriiiion of the inltmate relations of Ijcautjy to 
' tnitli and goo4hie.s^, and dibgimt foi M)ididaes> and 
I iiicanmvN in woi'%lii]). its tiiiiueni'e is .seen even 
' in iiMTi like Philips Brooks, the hrsl of American 
]»ic}iclnMs^ who have no «\inpiilhy with the ideas 
I of tin* TuuUiian-, and lu the geiicuil improve 
meiji of the hvmnaU or the American ehurclKis. 
in \M Iters like I’lHsha Mnlford, y7rc’ Sation and 
Phe IlcpnhUc of 1 1(, (I : Newman Sinvtli, Old Faiths 
nt Ac/'* Light J The O/thudox i In ulogy of Today, 
and Chntftfttn Kthics ; Jamc'' I'veemau Clarke, 
ifrthoilojf/^ <t\ J‘Ti>rntial Trttths anti J't/nnal Errors, 1 
! and 'Put Gi rat Ilihgions : Samuel .lohiison, Orlrnial 
Urhgivn.s ; lloni^ (’lav TinmbiilJ, 'Tin Flood Core 
/oo/f nml FriuaUhtp the jlftdcr Passion, are seen 
tin* bioadening influence of modern philosojdA and 
MK’iology on religions thouglii. In philosophy lUe 
oia has buen notable foi nalmulisation uf the nmst 
vaiioas schools of thought in Ameiica, that of 
Hegel having the ino^t vogue with the specialists 
in pliihisonhv , and that ot Heibart willi the edu- 
ciitoi-H. Plato, Beikeley, Sebu}>enbauer, Trendelen- 
burg, Lot/e, Wundt, I liici, Kosmini, and Spencer 
have each tlieir following, the host being repre- 
seiiied by John Fiske {(osmic Philosophy) and 
E. L. AVmimins. But in most cases tlie.se waiters 
care but little for the liteuirv ({uality of their W'ork, 
Elisha Mulfoid, Fiancis llowen/ Noah IWtei, 
James McFo'^Ii, ,losiali Itovce, and Thonuus Dav id* 
!son (the e\]»onent of Bosmini) being exceptions. 

In literary criticism Ameiica has made great 
a<lvances in the arts of just uiuneciatioii. Of Mr 
Lowells later work iii this tield it might fairly lie 
said that every new essay wa« an event. Edward 
Peicv Whipple (1819-86), Edmund C\ Stedman, 
W. D. Howells, Thomas S. Periy (b. 1845), Fred 
H. Hedge, Kichard H. StcMldaitl, Moses Coit Tyler 
(b. 1835), Charles F. Kichardson (h, 1841), Thomas 
R, Lounshury (h. 1838), are onlv the ino.st pro- 
minent naine.s in this liehl. William John Rolfe 
(b. 1827) and Hoiace Howaid Furness (b. 1833) 
have taken high rank as Shakaspeare ciitics. 

The present age is one of golden mediocrity’ in 
nearly every department. There is danger that it 
may degenerate into an era of narrow specialists, 
and to that foreign influences, esi>ecially that of 
Germany in the universities, ni-e tending. There 
is room to liope that the national energy is but 
resting and gathering stiength for a greater and 
more productive era. 

See M. C. Tyler, History of American Literature (2 
vole. 1878; new ed 1881); John Nichol, American 
Literature (1882); O. H. Riohardson, American Litera- 
ture (2 vole. 1887-88); Stedmau'e Poets of America 
(1885); the * American Men of Letters’ series; the 
Cpclopiedia of American Literature, edited by Duyckiuck 
(2 vow. 1866 ; new ed. 1888) ; and the Library of Ameri^ 
can Literature, by Stedman and Hutchinson (11 vola 
1887-89). 
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IJnltSt in scientific language, are the arbitrarily 
chosen stanclaixls in terms of which different quan- 
tities are expressed. The idea is familiar in com- 
mon life. No commercial transaction can be carried 
out without a clear understanding as to the units 
employed. The pound, the yard, the mile, the 
acre, the gallon, the hour, the dollar, and so on, 
are examples of ordinary units, which have become 
more and more definitely fixe<l as civilisation i 
advanced. In these days of scientific exactitude | 
great care must be taken in fixing the units of 
commerce and in determining the ratios of the 
units used in different countries for the same com- 
modities. Thus the English pound has a definite 
relation to the French kilogramme, and the yard 
to the metre. The relations between money units 
vary, however, for the reason that the value of 
money d^ends on fluctuating commercial con- 
ditions. See Weights and Measures, Money, 
Exchange, Bimetallism, Currency. 

In science we distinguish fundamental and 
derived units. The fundamental units are so 
named because in terms of them all other 
physical units can be expressed. It has been 
found convenient to take the units of length, 
mass, and time as the fundamental units ; and 
the centimetre, gramme, and second have liceti 
accepted in this sense by the whole scientific 
world. As thoroughly scientific a system can of 
course be based on any other chosen units, such 
as the foot, pound, and second. From these 
fundamental units all others are derived by defini- 
tion. Thus the scientific unit of surface is the 
square, and the unit of volume the cube, whose 
side is the unit of length. The English acre and 
gallon, which have no simple relation to the inch, 
foot, yard, or mile, are essentially unscientific. 
Other scientific units, such as those of velocity, 
force, work, involve in their definitions two or all 
of the fundamental units. Then a growingly im- 
portant set of derived units are those of electrical 
and mapietic quantities, such as the ampere, the 
ohm, the volt, the watt, and so on. In the 
accepted scientific system, called for brevity the 
e.G.S. (Centimetre, Gramme, Second) system, one 
great merit is its purely decimal character. By an 
extension of the French method of prefixes (cc//(i, 
deciy kilo, &c.) we are supplied with an unlimited 
stock of unit- names. Thus the microfarad is an 
electric capacity which is one- millionth of tlie 
farad, and the megadyne a force equal to one 
million times the dyne or C.G.S. unit of force. 
Without such prefixes we should have to use at 
times either very large or very small numbers; 
they serve, indeed, the same function as a change 
from inches to miles, or tons to pounds. A general 
disctiasion of the significance of units is given in all 
our best modern text- books on the various depart- 
ments of nhysics. See also Everett’s Units ami 
Physical Constants (3d ed. 1891); and see Elec- 
tricity, Force, Watt. 

Vniyalves^ in Concholo^, molluscs having a 
shell in one piece, like the Gasteropoda (q.v.), as 
opposed to Bivalves (q.v.). See also Mollusca. ^ 

VniversallstSf a body of Christians whose i 
distinctive peculiarity consists in their belief that ] 
evil will ultimately be eradicated from the world, i 
and that all erring creatures will be brought back 1 
to God through the irresistible efficacy of Christ’s \ 
divine love. This doctrine of Universalism, Kestor- < 
ation, or the La^er Hope is already discussed in t 
the article on Hell (at Vol. V. p. 031), and the \ 
names of some of its chief representatives given, c 
The communion bearing this name is mainly an 
American development, though its foundation is t 
miunly due to the Rev. John Murray (1741-1815), i 
who, having come sueceseively under the influence i 


of Wesley, of Whitefiold, and of James Relly, a 
Universalist preacher in London, arrived in the 
United States in 1770, and ultimately established 
a congregation at Gloucester, New Jersey, in 1774. 
The Tunkers ( Q- v. ) were also Restorationists. But 
I the greatest influence in establishing the Universal- 
ist Church was exerted by the Rev. Hosea Ballou 
( 1771-1852 ), originally a Baptist, born in Richmond, 
N. H., who taught successively at Dana, Mass., 
Barnard, Vt., Portsmouth, N. H., Salem, and 
Boston. Most of these Universalists are also 
Unitarians, and they hold what are commonly 
called Pelagian views of sin. The church govern- 
ment is congregational is t. There are between 700 
and 800 minister and about 40,000 members, with 
four colleges and three theological schools. 

See Ballou, Ancient Univei'salism (new ed. 1872); 
Whittemore, Modern UnirersaHsm (1830); Thayer, 
Theology of Universalism (1864); and Eddy, UniversaX- 
ism in America (2 vols. 1884-86). 

Universal Language, a language long 
dreamt of but as yet uninvented, wliich should 
servo as a medium of communication throughout 
the world for commercial purposes, or for educated 
men, and which should ultimately supersede the 
existing languages. Such schemes have been sug- 
gested or partly worked out by many ingenious 
theorists, as by Urquhart (q.v.), Dalgarno (q.v.). 
Bishop Wilkins (q.v.), Leibnitz (in l)e Arte Uom- 
binatoria, sect. 1666), Coiidorcet (1794), Burja 
(1818), Stethy (in Lingua Universalis^ Vienne, 
1825), and Steiner (in Pasilingua, 1886) ; and for a 
time was believed by many to have been realised 
in Volapiik (q.v.). Pigeon-English (see Vol. TIL 
p. 195), and the Lingua Franca of the Mediter- 
ranean, are partial but spontaneous and actual 
efforts in the same direction. 

Universals* See Nominalism. 

Universities* Though analogous institutions 
may be found in classical times, universities to 
all intents and purposes may be regarded as the 
distinctive product of the Christian civilisation. 
As institutions that grew naturally out of the 
needs of society, indeed, they date from no special 
iiioiiient, and in their earliest developments are 
without the domain of liistory. Even when they 
had assumed a more or less definite form in the 
different countries where they sprang up, the 
fluctuating terms by which they were designated 
prove the ^ailual and tentative nature of their 
growth. Even the best-known designation, univer- 
sity (universitas), itself varied in meaning, though 
in prevailing usage it implied simply a corporation 
of students and teachers. Other terms, such as 
* the schools ’ {schoUc), studium, stndinm generate, 
showed a similar tendency to fluctuate in meaning. 
Thus studiuin ncneralc was variously used to mean 
a great central school, a school open to all the 
>vorld, and a school of all knowledge. As was the 
case with every important institution of the middle 
ages, the universities looked to the pope as their 
great head. The right of founding universities, 
however, was equally claimed by the emperor; 
and'^within their own dominions kinjgs enjoyed the 
same privilege, though royal founc&tions did not 
possess all the advantages of such as held papiU 
or imperial charters. Still, the essential distinc- 
tion between the mediaeval and the modem 
university is that the former was essentially an 
ecclesiastical institution, whose aims, studies, and 
privileges were regulated in strict accordance 
with the temporal and spirituai interests of the 
church. 

At every period of their existence it may be said 
that nniversities have fulfilled a doable functiem 
in the social order. They have been the great 
training-schools for the different learned profesnonst 
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and they have been the cnstodiera and exponents 
of the ideal elements on which society ultimately 
rests. As the condition of their l>eing, therefore, 
is to respond to the needs and aspirations of 
society, the history of uiiivci'sities has of necessity 
been determined by the revolutions of the huiiiau 
spiiit and the chan^ng ideals which men have 
set themselves to follow. With tlie Kenaissance 
and the Heformation began a new period in tlieir 
liistory; and from the developments of modern 
science and the increasing complexity of modern 
life a third period began when a fresli adjustment 
was needed to meet the ends for wJiicli they exist. 
In these tliree distinct stages of their development 
they may he conveniently treated in the following 
survey. 

Though the statement hiis to be nuule with cer- 
tain reserves, it may be said tliat Italy was the 
birthplace of the mecliseval university. At SaI<‘rno 
in the 9th century tliere giew uji a school whose 
origin is totally unknown, hut which as caily as 
the 11th century was famed thronglioiit Kuroj*e 
for the teacliing of medical science. In the l‘2tli 
coiitiiry a sclnxnof law' at B<»logna <lrtwv crow<!s of 
students from every country in (‘Ini^tonrlom. In 
the case of both of these schools it woiiM appear 
that teachers and students drew to;ietlier .solely 
on the principle of .supply and denmnd ; aiid it 
remained a distinctive charactctistic of the Italian 
universities that they followed profcKsional 
oi>posod to purely scientilie I'lnN. 'I’liioiigh cer- 
tain privileges granted hy Fjt*deiick lb\iharos>a in 
1158, however, Bologna jiC(|uired a definite existence 
which greatly favouied its prospiuous dev (d(»pment. 
In the early inhldle ages its oidy rival was the 
university of Paris ; and not even Paris Inal a 
greater iidlueiice in determining llie cliaract<‘r of 
suUseijuent schools. In aims, studies, oigani^a 
tion, indeed, Paris and Bidogna piescnt two <lis- 
tinct types of the mcdhcval university. Tlumgh 
other disciplines gradually tlelined themselves into 
faculties at Bologna, its specialty always reinaimxl 
the teaching of the canon and the civil law, while 
Paris, as we shall see, wa.s idiuititiovl with another 
subject, equally one of the great concerns of the 
middle ages. At Bologna the prevailing aim of 
the students was to ac(|nire the technicalitie.s of 
a profession which through the complex inunici- 
pai life of the Italian cities assured to them both 
riches and honour. The students who came to 
Bologna were for the most part men in mature life, 
and the organisation of the uiiivei’sity was largely 
determineu by this oircuiiistance. Coming from all 
parts of Europe, tliey in time formed themselves 
into unions, which eventually became the governing 
element in the univei*sity. ily the end of the I2tn 
century these unions may he distinctly traced ; and 
by the middle of the 13th they formed two corpora- 
tions, known as the uliramontain and the citra- 
vnoiitani, with rectors chosen from among them- 
selves and by themselves as their repi'esentative 
heads. As definitively arranged, the external 
administration of the university was in the hands 
of the corporations, while the pmfessors directeil 
all matters relating to actual study. Iti Bologn^ 
as at Paris and Oxfoixl, colleges do not make Uieir 
appearance till the 14th century, by the later half 
of which, however, they were already in full bloom. 
Here we may specially mention the great Spanish 
college ( 1364^ at Bologna, as being the single speci- 
men of a meaiieval college now existing on the Con- 
tinent Throughout the middle ages, as has been 
said, Bologna was one of the two great models which 
determined the character of later universities. In 
France, with the exception of Paris, Montpellier, 
and Peipuman, all the universities (eight in num- 
ber) were lashioaed after the type ot Bologna. In 
the. pope’s bull which founded it the university of 


Glasgow is expressly said to be iiiodeI|ed on* 
Bolo^a; and in Germany, though Paris was 
mainly kept in view, the Italian univeisity had 
also its imitators. Before the close of the middle 
ages Italy |) 08 sc 8 sed as many as twenty-one 
universities, tlie majority of which had their 
as late as the 14th centary. Modelled on Bologna 
for the most part, none of them, except perhaps 
Padua, attained the European reputation of tlieir 
prototype. urVs Italy had been the birthplace of tho 
iiie<Ua‘val unive)>«itjc.s, it was from Italy that the 
forces came which sapped the foundations on which 
lliey luid arisen. Out of the ltenais«uiiice move- 
ment generated in Italy sprang the modern spirit 
with other aims and iiee<l.s than media^valir^m could 
meet. 1 hiring the 14th and loth centuries, accord- 
ingly, the iiitelhictual life of Italy was mainly out- 
side its uni v ei>itios. 

, The nnivei'*ity of Paris sprang up as spontane- 
I ou^-ly as that of Ikrlogna. As Bologna owed its 
j exi-ii'iu'e to the study of law, Paris was born of the 
j movtiment known iis ScholasLioism (q.v.), which in 
tlie 1*21 li cciUury wii.s the ab.sorbing pursuit of the 
Ix-^t mind''^ of riaiico. In tlie opening years of that 
ci'iiluiy the leciurcH of .Vbelard, the most famous 
teaeher of liis geneiatiou, drew to Paris such crow'ds 
of lif'iiieis tliat men came naturally to as.sociate 
ihatciU with the slndy in which they were most 
deeply inteH‘sl('(l. The school attached to the 
catheduil <»f Notre Dame appears to have been the 
nuelou.s rouml which the iiniverhily grew up. It 
WHS the chancidlor of ilnj cathedral who granted 
tile license to teach, and who remained heatl of the 
univei>ily till the elo^e of ilie 13lh century, when 
he was displaced by the rertor, clioscn by a section 
of the univeisity ilsedf. In contrast to Bologna, 
tlie univeisity of Paris was essentially the union 
of the piofeswors t>f Uic dilfereilt .subject's that came 
to have a place in its studies. In time tliese disci- 
]diues gradually deliried themselves into the four 
/anti firs of lavv (1213), medicine (1213), arts, and 
theology — the bust being by far the most inijMirtant 
of the four, while for two centuries ( the 13th and 
14th) canou lavv ha<l no }dace in the university. 
The yafiOHS of the university also came to make 
part of its organi.satioii. Originally held together 
simply bv common lii's of birth and language, by 
the midd'le of the 13tli century the students of art« 
formed four legally constituted Ixalies known as the 
nations of France,"Normandv, Picardy, and England 
(afterwaixls Germany). I'hesc four nations, to- 
gether with the three higher faculties (law theo- 
medicine), formed what w’ere known as the 
seven ‘ companies * of the university ; and it was the 
pi'ocuratois of the nations aiul the deans of the 
faculties with the rector as their president who 
coiistituteil the univernty tiihunal. As in Bologna, 
it was not till the 13tli century that the system 
of colleges grew up in Paris. Tlie earliest, as it was 
by far the most famous, 'was the Sorbonne (q.v.), 
founded in 1253. By the end of the 14th century as 
many as forty colleges, more or less fully equipped, 
had been founded ; and by 1590 there were as many 
as fifty. The fame of Paris rested on its scholastic 
theology ; with the decay of that study, therefoi'e, 
it gradually lost its place as the firat school in 
Euit)]^. By the middle of the 14th century it was 
ah-eady noted that she no longer produced the most 
famous thinkers, or published the most famous 
books ; and when in the opening years of the 16 th 
she rejected the new* studies of the Renaissance 
she alienated all the men w*ith whom the future lay. 
In the gre&t schism, also, by giving her support to 
the popes at Avignon, she eventually forfeited the 
favour of Rome, which thenceforward did its best 
to encourage rivals even in France itself. 

There were other inedimval univei-sities hardly 
inferior in repute tp Paiis and Bologna. Sala- 
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manca, founded in 1243, was the glory of Spain the faculty of Arts, the student after a three years' 
for nearly five hundred yeai*s, though in the peniu- curricuhini took his diploma of bachelor^ and after 
sula itself it hatl several competitors, such as Seville, continuing his coui*se was at the age of twenty-one 
Alcala, Madrid, and Coiiuura (or Lisbon). The in a position to take the degree of musfrr, wick 
univei'sity of Oxford, however, was the most for- entitled him to the privilege of teaching in the uni* 
midable rival of Pan^ and in that very branch versity. The peiiod of study for license in the otlrer 
of study to which Paris owed its fame. Like the faculties varied at different times and in different 
great French and Italian universities, Oxfonl was universities, the longest curriculum of all being 
a spontaneous growth, whose beginnings cannot be that of the doctorate in teleology, which could not 
determinoil with precision, for the story of its be taken before the candidate’s thirty-hfth year, 
foundation by Alfred the Great is now set aside os With the 16th century begins a new epoch in the 
a legend. In the 12th century, how'ever, Oxford cer- history of the human spirit. The end of feu<lalism, 
tainly possessed a school, which by the middle of the revival of classical antiquity, the breaking away 
the 13tli disputed the palm with Paris both in repu- from Home of a large section of the Cliristian 
tation and m the numoer of its students. Though society were events that went so deeply into the 
to a certain extent standing outside the line of life of Europe that the ancient univei-sities could 
development of the two great continental tiniver- not be left untouched by the revolution. But 
sides, m its aims, the character of its studies, and great historical institutions do not readily respond 
its organisation it was essentially foiTned on the to new aspirations or adapt themselves to novel 
type of Paris. In the same century as they grew conditions. To change their subjects of study and 
up in the French university colleges also arose in reorganise their constitutions meant for the uni- 
Oxford, University College being founded in 1249, versities the transformation of their very being. 
Merton in 1264, and Balliol al)out 1268. Though of As it happened, few of them conscntetl to the 
later date as a school than Oxford, Cambridge had transformation, while others made such partial 
all the characters of a univei'sity as early as 1233. concessions as utterly failed to meet the new con- 
Unfortunate in its earlier developments, however, ditions. Thenceforward the univemties no longer 
it was not till a later date that it held its own filled their former place in the mind of Europe, 
with its sister univei-sity. As was the case with Through the rending of the peoples that came of 
the other universities, the piosperity of Cambridge the Protestant revolution they could no longer be 
was materially indteased by the growth of colleges, metro{)o1itan schools such as Bologna and Paris 
of which the lirst, that of Peterhouse, was foundeil had been in the middle ages. But even in their 
by 1286. According to Ddllinger, it is an illustra- respective countries the universities were no longer 
tion of the practical talent and the political freedom the exclusive homes of serious intellectual effort, 
of England that she did not squantler her resources In certain countries, indeed, their course of study 
in founding other universities besides these two, remained what it had been from the beginning, and 
thus avoiding the needless multiplication of schools the most important work was done outside their 
which we find in the various continental countries. Avails. A brief sketch of the history of tlie univer- 
During the middle a^es three Scottish universities, sities since the close of the middle ages will bring 
and an alwrtive one m Ireland, conmlete the list of this very clearly before us. 

schools in the British Islands. The attempt to In Italy the religious revolution Avas neA'cr a 
I found a university in Dublin in 1312 came to serious menace to the authority of Home. On the 
nothing, for the modern univei;sity dates only other hand, by the beginning of the 16th century 
from 1592. Of the three Scottish univoraities, the movement of the Henaissance threatened her 
St Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, founded with moral disintegration and the substitution of 
respectively in 1411, 1450, and 1494, St Andrews the pagan for the Christian spirit. In the second 
and Aberdeen attained a prosperity fully proper- half of the century, however, came the Catholic 
tioned to the resources of the country ; Glasgow, reaction ; the spirit of humanism was stemly 
on the other hand, wm a failure for fully the repressed ; the uni verities passed completely 
first century of its existence. Germany, whose under the control of the churcli, and till tne last 
universities have held the first place during yeai*s of the 19th century have remained institn- 
the 19th century, played only a subordinate tions without any real life, unstirred by any breath 
part in the development of studies during the of enthusiasm, and powerless to influence the de- 
middle ages. The oldest univei'sity within the velopmcnt of the peojile. A similar histoi-y has to 
empire, that of Prague, founded in 1348 on the be told of the university of Paris. In the first half 
model of Paris, at first gave promise of a brilliant of the 16th century it rejected the ncAv studies of 
histoiy ; but the religious wars of Bohemia in the the Henaissance, and thus fell behind at the very 
first half of the 15th century proved' disastrous to its opening of the new era. In the second half the 
continued efficiency. Next in date comes Vienna, w'are of religion brought such disaster to its 
but, bound as it Avas to the old ways of scholasti- schools as couhl never again be wholly repaired, 
cism, at t(^ late a perioil (1365) to attain the vigour During the following centuries the successive 
of the earlier universities. Before 1500 there were as kings of Franco dictated her studies, controlled 
many as fourteen German universities, but mostly lier administration, and brought her to such a pass 
organised on the moilel of Paris, which by the 14tli that the Hevolution swept ner away wiUi other 
century, as we have seen, was alreatly an outgrown efiete institutions. 

institution. The university of Cracow in Poland The universities of England gave a better wel- 
(1364) greAv to such fame during the 15th century come to the new studies; but to both of them 
that it may be fairly classed among the greater the Reformation, ami specially the religious 
mediaeval institutions. Louvain ( 1426 ) and Cologne changes under Eel ward VI., brought such Im ^ 
(1388) were also schools of high importance, the prestige and efficiency as affected their standing 
fomierespecially from the fact that it was one of the throughout all their subsequent history* With . 
first institutions north of the Alps where the neAV the exception of Sir Thomas More, England had 
stxulies of the revival of learning found a home. no scholar of European importance throughout the ; 

It is from the middle ages that all those terms 16th century. In the century that folloi^ it was 
come--*bMhelqr. master, doctor, rector, clianeellor, as political rather than educational centres that the i 
which still form part of the academic vocabu- umversitlee influenced the movement of things iii . 
lary« Tlie origin of the terms rector mCichaneeller England ; and to what estate th^ had oome in the 
has already been expUned ; the import of the 18tn century the testimony of OUnkmi as to Oxford, 
others may hme be briefly noted. Entering first and tlie poet Gray as to Catubrid^i leave ns In no 
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manner of doubt Throughout the «amo period needs of tlte society for whieh th^ exist Tto 
tl>6 universities of Scotland, in proportion to their characteristics of the modern petioa ano the miklBh 
humbler scale, served far more elTiciently their divisiQu of studios necessitated by tike widened 
purpose as national institutions. Tiie Scottish limits of knowledge, the extraoruina^y develops 
reformers set about the work of organising public men is of physical science, and the inorenoed eoni- 
inatructiou in a more serious spirit than their con- plexity of the conditions of mo<]ej7t life. Thougli 


instruction m a more serious spirit than their con- 
temporaries in England. Many of iiieir sciiemes 
miscarried ; but they left a stamp uiwm the univer- 
sities which for good and evil they have reitkined 
ever since. Under Andrew Melville duiing the 
later half of the 10th century CJlasgow att.airuHl a 
reputation which drew students in consiilerable 
numbers from diderent parts i»f the UonLineiit. 
The college of Edirilmrgh, fouiideil by Janies VL 
in 1582, steadily grew in irnpoitance tlnougli all 
the following century. In the iiist halt of that 
century, however, the univei-sity of Ahcnhvn pro 
duced a succession of scholars, ‘the AlKotleen 
doctors,’ wJio for the time made it tlie fjist of the 
four institutions uhieh Seotlaiul now posM‘S‘-<*il. 
During the ISth centuiy the Instie of Iko* mathe 
matical school under the (Jicgm^ s, and In*! medif*;il 
school under the MoJllo^, moji the ))ic( edenc<‘ for 
Eiiiuhurgh, and made her known wlicie\ei luteh 
lectual inteiests iloiui‘'hed. But the spc<*ial •^iix ice 
of the iiniver‘sities of Scotland ha‘- hem to snpjd\ 
the want of those secoiidaiv sclio(»K which tin* 
refdimers sought to make part of their n.iuonal 
sy^^tem of e<lncation, hut failed to ncliicxe liiion;.'!! 
tbe poverty of tlie country and the seltishne*-H oi 


f ioverty 

ending iiohilit^. Undei the existing eiicnm- 
stances this was tlic highest sen ice the Scotti-h 
universities eouhl have clone to the ecmnliv ; hut 


plexity of the conditions of motlejTt life. Thougll 
moie gradual in it$ working, the modern revolatiim 
has affected men s aiiiib and interests iiionc poiver^ 
fully than the religious t evolution of tbe l^ilt 
centuiy. If any pi oof of this were needed, it 
would he found in the transfounaiions which the 
uiiiveisities lia\e undcigone to meet the conditions 
of the inodorii time. 

fleimany,'^ which in res}»of‘t of its nuivemMec 
took the la'-t ]>hic(‘ in the inidrllc ages, has in the 
modem j>eiiod led tin* way fiom the^ffiVi — the 
coneliiHive attesiotiou of its pre-emmence being 
ifiat its scliools olone can now lie called cpjyino- 
poliMn. "VVitli the foundation of t jal le in 1694, 
and of rh)Ujpgen in 1737, tlimi new sTait seems to 
iiaxe been made, as both fif these M-lioolh iiiiliatcvl 
a movcnient which giadualh made itself felt 
thioiiglnMit th(' whole i)t t^eirnanv. Yet, as has 
hicn ".ud the (icimari uriiv eisitii^s have no luih 
IlhiJ ic«<iid Un the gie.ater jiai t of tlie 18th 
ciniiiM ; Mild It was orjiv towaids its close that 
lhe\ dedsisilN io<;k the lead of those of other 
cimiiliies. Uioiii the sf^ftlemenl of Friednch Wil- 
helm <»lf «( lialle in 17 nS dates the clas^cal 
teaching which is one of ( Uu iiuiiiv ’s specdarcloiins 
to honoiu. Kfuit at Komgsheig,*^ and Fichte and 
Sclnlling at Jena, ut the close of tJie 18th and 
the beginning of the llUh oentun, levived that 


willi the giowtli of kiiowleilge dining the lOtli | ai>plicathm of tlialeciics to ahstiacl thinking 
centuiy tin’s funetion Iia-s giii<luali,v disabled them whieh was the distinguishing ehaiaeteristie of the 
fiom adequately niei'ting tlie inodeui cuncepiion middle hlh s. fhu above all iJie foundation of 


of a fully 0 (iui]U)ed univeisity. 

As w^e should extK'et, ]>uhlic instruction was 
nowhere more ladicnll^ inllueiiceil alike by Ke- 
foimation and Uenaissance than in (Ioinmn;v. The 
result of the JaUh<»raii levolt was the eslahlisJi- 
meiit of a succession of univeisities, such as 
Wittenlierg (1502), Marburg (1527), KonigsOoig 
(1544), Jena (1558), and AlLoif (1578), wheie the 
new religion a.s well as the new' studies bhould 
find a home, and foim centres of instmetion ior 
the Piotestant communities. But the religious 
controversies issuing in the Thirty Yoais’ War 
proved fatal to Protestant and ('atliolic schools 
alike; and till the close of the 18th ceutui> the 
universities of (lennany gave hut little promise 
of the splendid future before them. Since tlie 
period of the Ueformatiou the univei'sities of Spain 
nave shaied the inanition of the people, and till 
recent years liave juirsiieil the methods and studies 
of mediaw'alism wdlh a dogjred olxseurantism through 
which no ray of light could penetrate. A notable 
protluct of the Reformation was the univci-sity of 
Leyden, founde<l in 1575 by William of Orange to 
oomineniorate the successful defence of the town 
against the Spaniards. During the 17th and 18th 
centuries Leyden boasted a line of scholars without 
a parallel in any other country of Europe. 

During the centuries that followed the Reforma- 
tion the universities, even those that owed their 
birth to it, continued to retain the charactei* origin- 
ally impressed upon them. The essential diner- 
ence betw^een the typical mediaeval iinivei'sity and 
tbe univoi-sity formed by the Renaissance was that, 
while logic formed the educational staple of the 
one, the Latin and Greek classics took its place 
in tlie other. Throng) i the comparative study 
of other civilisations men were trained to the 
bolder handling of tradition, and the scientific 


wlnrh was the distingui>-hiTig ehaiaeteristie of the 
middle JiLii Rut above all iJie foundation of 
Reiliu Viiivetsity tlhlh) b\ M ilhclm von Ilum- 
holdt m.ido an epi>ch in the hi.stmy of uuiv oibities, 
fiom whifli wo ma,\ date the ideal of a national 
school organised to meet the highest aims of the 
modem spiiit. At ]uesent Gcimany possesses 21 
uiiiveisitieH with an avenigo affoiidance of neaily 
J‘i00 students. Ot then expenditure 72 per cent, 
is* contiilmtetl by the state, 9*3 hy students’ fees, 
tbe remainder fioing met ]»y ciidowmient'!, P'or 
every Tcai'h or in the Oeiimin univeisities the 
aveiage nuinher of students is 11, while in Scot- 


land the piopoition is 1 to 40. The piofessors are 
apjHiinleu by gov eminent, ami aie of three grades, 
fufTiirofessors, extra-oidinai v }>rofessois, sjulpriwtt- 
•dot'cnts. It is in virtue of their splendid organisa- 
tion, Ivosed as it is on an equally comprehensive 
system of secondary sehooD, that the universities 
of Gevmanv have left all otiiers behind in the fame 
of their teaehei’s and their coutiibutious to the 
Slim of knowledge. 

In F’rance, from the almlition of the univeisity of 
Paris at the Revolution till sUqis were taken in 
1890 for its lestoration, the oiganisation of higher 
education has been peculiar, and the term ‘ univer- 
sity ' has been used as synonymous w ith the national 
system of higher education. Controlled hy the 
minister of Public Instruction, this system includes 
the faculties of theology, law, medicine, science, 
and lettere, for instruction in whicli twenty-seven 
amdfmics, variously equipped, are established in 
the leading cities of the countr>\ In Paris especi- 
ally there is tJic most ample piovision for all the 
higher departments of study at the Facult^s librest 
CoiUge de Frtmce^ Ecole pratiqite de^s hautes 6tudes^ 
iScole sptcialt dcs Langves oAentales vivaiUes, Of 
Spain it has only to lie said that during the 19tli 
century it has follow'eil the example of Fran<^, and 


of other civilisations men were trained to the century it has foHow'eil the example of France, and 
bolder handling of tradition, and the scientific that its universities have played no part in the 
spirit graduallv displaced that of docile subniis- developments of modem thought. In eonnectiem 
Sion to authority. With the growth ol the new witli tne universities of Italy, of which it is spei^ 

3 drit begins a new epoch in the history of nniver- ally noteworthy that the mediaeval system of 
ties, which sooner or later must xesfKmd to the colleges is completely extinct, it now holds good 
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in modern times as of the middle ages, that tlie 
professional aim prevails over tiiat of pure science. 
To complete this survey of the continental univer- 
sities, it may be added that Holland and Russia 
follow the German model, and that the Russian 
universities have now decisively taken their place 
among the schools of Europe. 

Like that of other countries, university education 
in the British Islands has been powerfully influenced 
by the new forces of the 19th century. The two 
historic universities, Oxford and Canibridge, have 
res|K)nded to modern needs by such changes as the 
abolition of religious tests, the diversion of a 
certain proportion of their endowments to physical 
science, the system of local examinations, and 
uuivemity extension lectures. The foundation of 
colleges and univemities in certain of the large 
towns of England is the result of the same 
tendencies. Durham University (1837), with its 
physical science college at Newcastle ; the Victoria 
University, comprising Owens College (q.v.) in 
Manchester, Univei*sity College in Liverpool, and the 
Yorkshire College in Leetls, but in 1903 broken up 
into its constituent elements; Birmingham Uni- 
versity (1900); the colleges of Cardift*, Bangor, 
and Aberystwith (organised in 1894 as the Uni- 
versity of Wales) ; and Dundee University College 
(part of St Andrews University) are modern. 
London Univemity is now a teaching as well as 
a degi'ee-granting body. In the later history of 
the Scottish universities the Universities (Scot- 
land ) Act of 1858 is specially noteworthy as having 
assigned a common constitution to afl of them. 
The result of the Commission on the Scottish 
Universities, however, will be the most drastic 
step yet taken to adapt them to the needs of the 
time. Tlie multiplication of lecturers, as distinct 
from the professors, the recasting of the curriculum, 
the 1^1 mission of women, the choice of subjects 
permitted to the student are among the most 
important changes that will give a new character 
to their future. In Ireland the wants of the 
country are met by the university of Dublin, 
the Royal University of Dublin (purely an ex- 
amining and degree-giving hotly), and the colleges 
of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, a Catholic univer- 
sity endowed by the state being as yet only under 
discussion. Advocating a teaching university 
in London, in addition to the institutions the 
city already possesses. Professor Huxley lias thus 
expressed the diflerence between the modem and 
the medimval ideal of the university. ‘ The student 
to whose wants the medimval university was 
adjusted looked to the past and sought book- 
learning, while the modem looks to the future 
and seeks knowledge of things.’ .The distinction 
here made is more trenchant than just, but it 
suffices to show the distance that has been 
travelled since Paris with its scholastic theology 
was the first school in Europe. < 

The university extension movement for providing i 
the means of higher education for ^eii»ons of all | 
classes and of both sexes, engaged in the re^lar 
occupations of life, is conduct^ by lecturers giving 
cours^ in vaiious populous centres, conducting ] 
examinations, and granting certificates. The move- 
ment began with Canibndge in 1872, and soon 
extended to other universities ; Chautauqua (q.v.) 
maintains a somewhat similar system. For Uni- i 
versity Settlements, see Tovnbee. ' 

In the United States the titles university and \ 
<yllege are used indiffereutly, the former occasion- ^ 
ally even for a college where the course of study is 


ally^en for a college where the course of study is 
not advanced, and either title for a university in 
the European sense, with several faculties. A cson- 
siderable prop ortion, therefore^ of the 415 Vcolleges’ 
of thejoipaSMji^ whilst a still larger 

nniulEiriirad^^ 


> verities, it should be noted, the iSfturse of study 

wilTTiear conipavison university at 

least ; elective cpi^i'ses have l^en 

k introducedTin many of the larger colleges. A state 
1 univemity is part of the. educational system of most 
I states, and is genemlly, like most of the newer 
colleges, open to both sexes. Most of the Ameri- 
i can colleges, the state universities excepted, were 
: founded as religious institutions, their chief purpose 

> ^being to train men f6r the ministiy ; this applies not 
! only to Harvard , Wi 1 1 iam and Mary, Y ale, Princeton , 
s and others founded before^ the 19tli century, but 
. also to many of the later western colleges. 

Canada possesses sixteen degree-granting colleges 
and universities, one at least in every province of 
the Dominion except British Columbia. The cliief 
1 are the univei-sity of Toronto; M‘.GilL College, 

! Mootreal ; Dalhousie University, Halifax ; and 
Laval ~Univei*sity (Roman Catliolic), at Quebec. 
There are universities in Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide ; the university of New Zealand has 
branches in various towns ; since 1873 there is a 
iinivei>5ity of the Cape of Good Hope. India has 
three x>rincipal and t\vo lesser universities. ^ 

The more important universities have separate articles 
(Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard, Dubux, Edinburgh, 
&o.), or sections in the articles on the towns where they 
are found ; and the articles on the several countries deal 
ywith the university system of each. 

See Denifie, Die Ent&tehunfj der Universitdte^i dee 
MilUlalters his (vol. i. 1885); for the university of 
Paris specially, the works of Du Boulay, Crevier, Thurot, 
and Jourdain ; J. Conrad, German Universities for the 
last Fifty Years (Eng. trans. 1885); Georg Kaubnann, 
Die Geschichtedet' Deutsche n Univeraitaten (vol, i. 1888); 
S. S. Laurie, Lectures on the Rise and Early Constitution 
of Universities; for Oxford, Anthony Wood, Parker, 
Maxwell Lyte ; for Cambridge, I^er and Bass Mul- 
linger; Grant, The Story of the University of Edin- 
hurf/h ; Monumenta Almre Universitaiis Glasyuensis; 
Spalding, Fasti Aberdgnenses ; Lyon, History of St 
Andrews; Hasting Rashdall, The Universities of the 
Middle Ages (1895); Thwing, Amcincan Colleges (New 
York, 1878). Information regarding the teachers and 
1 faculties of all the universities in the world is given in 
[the Minerva (Strasbourg, annual). Interesting general 
' studies of the functions of universities will be found in 
Sir William Hamilton's Discussions^ Mark Pattison’s 
Suggestions on Academical Organisation^ Matthew 
Arnold’s Schools awl Universities on the Continent^ and 
Dollinger 8 Akademische Vortrdge, vol. ii. 

Unleavened Bread. See Passover, Host. 
Unna^ a town of Prussia, once a Hanse town, 
in Westphalia, 15 miles E. of Dortmund. Near 
by are the famous salt-works of Konigsl>orn, yield- 
ing 120, (KX) cwt of salt annually. Pop, ( 1900 ) 14,920. 
Unreason, Abbot of. See Fools ( Feast of). 
Unsoundness* See Warranty. 

Unst* See Shetland. 

Unterwalden, one of the four * Forest Cantons’ 
of Switzerland (q.v.), forms part of the hill country 
which surrounds the Lake of Lucerne; area, 295 
m. ; pop. ( 1900) 28,330. Unterwalden is divided 
into two parto. Upper and Lower; the capital of 
the Nidwald is Stanz, and of the Obwald Barnen. 

I See Sbwerby’s Forest Cantons 

Unyanyembe, a district of German East 
Africa, between Lake Tanganyika and the coast. 

Unyoro* district of Central Africa lietween 
Uganda and the Albert Nyanza. with a popnlation 
of about 1,500,000. It now fomis pari; of the 
British Protectorate of Uganda. | 

Upantshad, See Veda. 

Upas (Malay, * poison’) is the name given to 
various vegetable poisons in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, inriuding some kinds of Stiwchnos. But 
that best known nnder this name is the arrow- 
poison prepared from the gum that exudes frmn 
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jUieiBlona in tJie stem of the Antjor or Anchar 
tree (AntutHs toMcana), a large tree belonging 
to the Artocarpaceie. The portentous tales current 
in Europe, especially towards the end of the 16th 
centuiy, and set forth in Erasmus Darwin *s loves 
of the Plants^ are mostly baseless inventions — as 
for example that the atmosphere for miles round a 
upas tree was deadly to all animal life, and that no 
other vegetation could flourish near one. It is 
true that when a tree is felled or its bark iniioh 
bruised an effluvium issues acrid enough to cause 
cutaneous eruptions. And it Inas been snggestecl 
as an explanation of the fantastic stories that 
upas trees ^row in a tJavanese valley nJiere 
carbonic acitl, in quantities dangerous to animal 
life, issues from the volcanic soil, as in the (Irotto 
del Cane. But the tree has no such 

Vpernivik. See Gkkknlam). 

Uplieaval and Siibsideiico are tenns 
applied to movements of the eaitli’s eiust that 
result in more or loss ]»enimnent cliaiigeN of 
Such movements are believtMl to bo due to tlie sink- 
ing in of the crust u]>oii tlie eooling and oontraot 
ing nucleus. The crust under vsiieh conditions 
necessarily subjected to groat enisb anti stiairi, fiom 
which it gets relief, it is thought, l)y inkling — 

the wrinkles running in linear diieVtions or by i 
bulging up over much Inoader aieas. Ilenre two 
kinds of movement aie iecogni‘'e<l (o) //V/ror or 
dxial to which nioun tains of ele>atit»n owe their 
origin (see M ountains), an<l(//) regional^ afleeting 
broad areas, over which the onist strains to li^e oi, 
as the case may he, to sink >Nithout iniieh distnih 
anco or tilting of strata, altlnmgh these may often 
he more or less fractuied and di^^loeated. Such 
earth-movements are believed to take place v<‘rv * 
slowly and gradually as a rule. These are the 
generally received view's ; hut of late years doubt- 
has been expressed as to whether regional elevation 
of the crust is possible. The only inoveinents of 
elevation of whicli we have obvious evidence are 
those that give rise to mountain chains. These 
movements are tangential — crust is sqneeze<l 
and puckered up in rapul folds -hut a rerttval 
uprise of a continental area seems to Prof<»ssor 
Suess and othei's imjioHMible. Probably many of 
the supposed evidences of regional elevation really 
point to sinking of the crust under the great 
oceanic Jiasins. These basins, tlieie is reason to 
think, are pre-eminently snb.siding areas, and if 
this be so the mere withdrawal of the sea from tlio 
continental areas must produce an at)parent eleva- 
tion of the land. Some now begin to suspect, 
however, that changes of sca-level may also bo due 
to other causes. Thus, Professor Suess — believing 
that in e<]|^uatorial regions the sea is upon the 
whole gaining on the land, >vliile in other latitudes 
the reverse appears to lie the case — ^xiints out that 
this is in harmony with his view of a periodical 
flux and reflux of the ocean bct>vceii the equator 
and the poles^ Dr Schmick also thinks that the 
apparent elevations and depi*essions of continental 
areas are the result of secular movements of the 
hydmpliere, but the sea according to him attains 
a high level in each hemisphere alternately — 
the watera being at present lieapecl up in the 
soatbem hemisphere. Others again, as Dr Hilber, 
have suggested that sinking of the sea-level 


by subterranean action. It seems probalde that 
this view will eventually be modified. 

Vpolil# See Samoa. 

IJppliughaiii, a town of Butland, %k milee 
WNW.^Seaton by rail (1894), 12 SW. of Stam- 
ford, and 83 NNW. of London. The parish church, 
of which Jeremy Taylor w^as rector, was restoi'ed 
and in great part rebuilt in 1861 ; but the feature 
of Uppingham is its public school, founded in 1584 
by liobeit Johiis<ui (15^>1625), from 1601 Arch- 
deacon of l-i<}iceKter. With an endowment of only 
£1000 a year, it owes its development from a mci*o 
grammar hcliool to FCdward Thrmg (q.v.), its head- 
master from 1853 to 1H87. He found it witli only 
fcwent 3 '*five l^>arder8, and left it w ith 3C10; and to 
him was due the building in 1803, from designs b^' 
Street, of the great seb(M)htxmi and the decoiaU'd 
ohajiel, as also of the g\niiiasium, swimming-bath, 
«SiC. Pop, ‘J.VKJ. See ihe Century Magazine for 
Septembi*r 1888, 

I<ll.sala% the hisloric centre of ancient Sw'eden, 
the piiiK*i)>al iDid Uisi stronghokl of heathenism in 
tbatcminiiy, and still one of the niost important 
towns in Swedi n, st.-uids on a little stream that 
inns down to J>ak4‘ Mnhii, 41 miles by rail N. by W. 
or Sroekholm. Its existing imjMwtance is due to 
Its being the vf»at of the i>iimato, the only arch- 
bishop of 11 h» Sw(*di'-li elinrcli, and of the principal 
nni\€nsity. The oalhedial, built of biick in the 
<H4liic stvie, was founded in 1289, conrpleted in 
1435, partly bnnicd d«)W'n in 1792, and onlv partly 
re-loriMl since that rlisa'-ter. It contains the tomb 
of Linmeus, and those of (bislavns Vasa and some 
other Swedish kings. The univernty, founded in 
1477, though new buildings were erected in 1877, 
is attemled by 1900 students, and jiossesses a 
library ( 1620) of 250,000 \oluincs and 10,000 MSS., 
an onservatoiy, botanical gardtm, and various 
scientific colleetions. In the older town, around 
wliieh on the east and north new^ suburbs have 
been built, there stands the castle of (lustavus 
Vasa (1548). Po}». (1901) 23,802. About 3 miles 

to the NE, lies OiJ) I j»sala, w here are three vast 
tumuli of the ancient legemlary kings; and aliout 4 
miles to the SE. are the Mora* stones, on which the 
old kings used to take the oaths of good governance. 

Fr# See Abraham. 

FrcVinia* When excretion of waste products 
from the lK)dy by the ki<lneys is defective, particu- 
laily therefore in cases of Bright’s disease (see 
under Kidneys), peculiar symptoms, mostly cere- 
bral, are met with, which are commonly called 
urcnnic. Among the most characteristic are fits like 


may be oue in part at least to absorption. This 
recalls the view of Celsius (a. v.), w^ho attributed 
the retreat of the sea from the coasts of Sweden 
to gradual desiccation. At present none of the 
hypotheses that would attribute change of sea- 
level to secular movements of the hydrosphere has 
found favour with British geologists, who continue 
to maintain that all such Ganges are the result of 
upheaval and dq^ression of the lithosphere caused 


I epileptic seizui'es, deliriniii, tremors or spasms of 
I niu'icles, transient attacks of blindness, uyspneea, 
itching, vomiting. It is as uncertain whether 
it is to the urea (as implied hy the name) or to 
othere of the I'etained enete materials that these 
symptoms are due, which, though not infrequently 
recovered from, are ahva^'s cause for grave anxiet}'. 

VraL a river of Russia, rises on the east side of 
the Urals in the government of Oi'enburg, and runs 
mainly southwardn for 1400 miles into the Caspian 
Sea, being practically the l)Oundary betw^een Europe 
and Asia. It gives name to a province, Uralsk, 
which lies mainly east of the river and north of 
the Caspian, belonging to the Steppe-region (see 
Russia, Vol. IX. p. 35) and to the ‘Kirghiz pro- 
vinces'* included in Asiatic Russia. 

Fral-AltatCy a term given to a racial and 
linguistic group of peoples of the Mongolic stock, 
classified at Asia, Yok 1. p. 493. 

Vral lll01intalB8,*eparating European Russia 


The main axis of the series of ridges and plateaus 
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consists of granite, dionte, syenite, porphyry, and 
schistose rocks. The mineral wealth is great, 
comprising gold, platinum, silver, copper, andiron, 
hesides precious stones, malachite, &c. All the 
platinum of Russia is found here, and some two- 
thirds of its pig-iron. 

Uralsky a Russian to'N>Ti, in Uralsk government, 
on the right bank of the Ural, 280 miles N. of 
its mouth in the Caspian Sea. It has for centuries 
been an important seat of the Cossacks, and carries 
on a busy trade with them and with the western 
Kirghiz steppes, besides horse-rearing, iisheiies, 
and tiie preparation of caviare. Pop. 36,597. 
Urania* See Muses. 

Uranium (sym. U, equiv. 240) is a very hard 
but- moderately malleable metal, sp, gr. 18*33; 
resembling nickel or iron in its lustre and colour ; 
but in a linely comminuted state occurring as a 
black powder. It is not oxidised by exposure to 
air or water at ordinary temperatures ; but if 
licated in the air it burns brilliantly, and is con- 
verted into oxide. It is a comparatively rare 
metal, which never occurs native ; its chief source 
being Pitch-blende^ which contains from 40 to 90 
per cent, of black oxide. The black oxide is used 
a.s a pigment for colouring porcelain. The metal 
is found ill the pitch-blende of Saxony, Bohemia, 
and Cornwall ; lits isolation in a pure form is due 
to Peligot in 1842 ; but it was not obtained in the 
compact form till 1856. M. Becqnerers discovery 
of the Becquerel ra^^s in 1896 showed that certain 
salts of uranium emitted a new kind of radiation, 
invisible to the eye, but capable, like the Rhntgcn 
rays, of traversing metals and other bodies opaque 
to ordinary light, and of impressing a photograpliic 
plate. It was soon suspected that tlie mysterious 
properties belonged not to the uranium,, but to 
the new metals radium, polonium, and actinium, 
closely associated with uranium, and discovered 
by the electroscope. It was nob till 1903 that 
M. and Mine. Curie, the discoverers of radium and 
polonium, succeeded in showing the extraordinary 
powei-s of radium in this respect, 

U'ranus* See Titans, Planets. 

Urari* See Curabi. 

Urban* the name of eight popes. — Urban I. 
(222-230), an alleged martyr under Alexander 
Severus.— Urban II. (1088-99), born near Ch&til- 
lon-sur-Marne, was originally a monk of Clugny. 
He was made by Gregory VII. cardinal-bishop of 
Ostia, and was electea pope in a council hela at 
Terracina in 1088, during the schism atical pontifi- 
cate of the antipeme Guioert, styled Clement III. 
He laid Henry IV. of Germany under the ban 
and finally drove him out of rtaly, triunmhed 
also by the same means over Philip I. of 
France, and aroused the crusading spirit by the 
fire of his eloquence at Piacenza and the Council of 
Clermont (1095).— Urban III. (1185-87), Uber to 
Crivelli, was a Milanese by birth, and consumed 
his luief reign in a simple with the Emperor 
Frederick 1. — URBAN I\^ (1261-64), Jacques 
Pantaloon, was a Troyes cobbler^s son, the st^s of 
whose elevation were the see of Verdun ana the 
patriarchate of Jerusalem. — Urban V. (1362-70), 
William de Grimoard, was a native of Grisac in 
Languedoc, and had been Abbot of St Victor at 
Marseilles. On the death of Innocent VI. in 1362 
lie was elected at Avignon, but set out for Rome in 
1367* only to return a few months before his death. 
— Urban VI. (1378-89), Bartolommeo Prignani, 
was bom in Naples in 1318, and at the time of his 
election he was Archbishop of Bari. The French 
cardinals set npagainsl him the Bishop of Cambi-ay 
as Clement VIL* who took up his residence at 
Avignon. See Antifopi^ tmd Pofe.^Urban Vll. , 


John Baptist Castagna, died twelve days after his 
election (15th September 1690). — Urban VIII. 
(1623-44), Maifeo Barberini, was bom at Florence 
in 1568, and was elected pope in 1623. He sup- 
ported Richelieu against Austria and Spain, patro- 
nised and then persecuted Galileo, canonised Loyola 
and Philip Nen, and wrote sacred poetry. 

Urbana* capital of Champaign county, Ohio, 
95 miles by rail NNE. of Cincinnati. It manufac- 
tures woollens, carriages, glue, &c. Pop. 6810. 

Urbanists* See Clare (St). 

Urbi et Orbl (Lat., 'to the city and the 
world’), a form used in the publication of papal 
bulls, for the purpose of signifying tlieir formal 
promulgation to tlie entire Catholic world, as well 
as to the city of Rome. See also BKNEDicrriON. 

Urbino* an ancient town of Central Italy, in 
the province of Pesaro and Urbino, nestling among 
wooded hills, between the rivei-s Fo^ia and 
Metanro, remote from the highways of commerce. 
The nearest station, Faro (97 miles by rail SE. of 
Bologna), is 29 miles away. It is a town of narrow, 
tortuous streets, with an arclibisliop’s cathedral and 
other churches ; a magnificent ducal palace ( 1447 ; 
restored, and now housing the fine art institution); 
a free university, dating from 1664, but now 
attracting only eighty students; and the house 
in which Raphael was born, now the town musonm. 
Cheese, silk, pins, and some majolica ware are 
manufactured, but not the majolica for which the 
place was famous for a century and a half after 
1475 (see Majolica). Urbino, ancientljr the 
Urbinum Tlortense of Umbria, was a mtinicipiwn 
under the Romans and was the seat of a line of in- 
dependent dukes from 1474 to 1631. On the death 
then of the lost duke, Urban VIII. took posses- 
sion of the duchy as a vacant fief ; and it be- 
longed to the Pa])al States till 1860, when it 
became part of the kingdom of Italy. Pop. 5087. 

Urcliin* See Hedgehog, Sea-urchins. 

Urdll* See India, Vol. VI. p. 102. 

Urc* Andrew, M.D., chemist, was horn at 
Glasgow in 1778, and educated at the univemity 
there. In 1802 he became professor of Clieniistry 
and Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian Insti- 
tution in Glasgow, and a few years later became 
fii*st astronomer in the city observatoiy. In 1813 
he published a Table of the Materia Medical but 
achieved a more lasting reputation by researches 
on Caloric (in Phil. Irans.^ 1818). Later works 
were his Dictionary of Chemistry (1821 ); a trans- 
lation of Berthollet on Dyeing (1824); and a 
System of Geology (1829), in which the hypothesis 
or a general Fl6o<l was maintained. In 1830 Ure 
removed to London, and in 1834 was appointed 
analytical chemist to the Boat'd of Customs. He 
was already F.R.S. in 1822, and he died in London, 
January 2, 1857. His latest books were the 
Philosophy of Manufactures (1835), The Cotton 
Manufacture of Great Britain ( 1836 b B^d Diction* 
ary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines (1839; 7th 
e4. 4 vols. 1876-78). 

Uredineap* See Fungi, Plants, p. 223. 
Urethra is the term given in Anatomy to the 
canal by which the urine is discharged from the 
bladder. Its most common affections are the special 
inflambciatory condition of its mucous lining known 
as gonorrhoea, and Stricture (q.v.).— For the Ureter* 
see Kidneys. 

Urfa* a modem name for Edessa (q.v.). 

Urfd* See DUbfby. 

Urffa* a town of Mongolia, on the river To!^ 
stands in a valley in the great Asiatic ^atean. 16v 
miles BE. of Kiachta, on the trade rente to Peking* 

It is Hie religious eenke for nortihem Mongolia^ ] 
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iiafi considerable trade, and a population {partly 
living in tents outside the city proper ) of al>out 
30, (K^, of whom 0000 are Chinese. In and about 
the town, which is the seat of the Bogdan or chief 
Lama of the Mongols (see Lamalsm), there were 
in 1895 alK>ut 14,000 Mongolian llamas. 

Vrgel (or Seo de Urgel), a small mountain 
town of 2892 inhabitants, in the ("atalonian pro- 
vince of Lerida, at the foot of the Pyrenees. Its 
bishops have extensive powers in the adjoining 
republic of Andorra (q.v.). 

IJrgenJ* See Khiva. 

Ilrl, one of the ‘ Forest Cantons * of Switzer- 
land, forms part of the hill coiiniry which sur- 
rounds the Lake of Lucerne; area, lUi sq. in.; 
pop. (1900) 19,700. It consists of one vstney. that 
of the Keiiss, through whicli runs the great road, 
and also the railway, into Italy by Ihc Kt Cothard 
Pa.ss. Uri is almost entirely pa-storul ; and llie 
constitution is a jmre democracy (see Swn‘zi':i;- 
LAND, p. 22). Altorf, with t raditions of Tdl 
is the capital. See Sowerhy, The Foust Cinduns 
of Switzerland ( 1892). 

llricoililllll. See AVltoxtn i^lf. 

IJ rie* See In viatr i< i k. 

or Oroial. See Lot Til. 

Friin and Tllllllllllilll (lleb.), first men- 
tioned in Exod. xxviii. :10 in connection with the 
High -priest’s breast |dat(», apparently a pair of 
objects useil at critical junctures as a kind of 
traditional oracle, hut which couM not always Im; 
counted on for an answer (1 Sam. xxviii. (jv. 
They Avere wanting to the lli-]t-pri«'st aft<‘r (In* 
Captivity (Ezra, ii. ().'}), The LX\, translation of 
these word.s Js Kal dX/jOtLa ; the Vulgat<*, 

Doclrina et Veritas. 

Frluc is tlio fluid whieh is .secreted or f<oparat<‘<l 
by the kidneys from tlie hlooil, and it is the prin- I 
cijial incans of removing the worti ont tissues, i 
especially the nitrogenous and saline matters, from j 
the system. It is a very oomjilox Iluid, and its 
compo.sition varie.s conshhuahly in dilferent classes 
of aniinals — among the inamniaHai mainly in accord- 
ance with the nature of the food, q’he study of it.s 
modifications in disease forms a nio.st important 
branch of medical Avork. 

Healthy human urine, when freslily discharged, 
is a clear fluid of a briglit amber colour, a bitter, 
saltish taste, and a peculiar aromatic odour. Its 
normal reaction is acid, and its specific gravity 
ranges from 1*015 to 1*025. A Iieal thy adult man 
passes on an average alx)ut 50 fluid ounces (2J 
pints) of mine in twenty-four hours; but the 
amount is subject to very great variation, being 
diminished during sweating or thirst, and increased 
under the influence of cold, by copious draughts of 
fluid, and by largo quantities of salt or sugar, as 
well as many drugs. The solitl constituents of the 
daily urine weigh a little more than two ounces, of 
which about half is urea The other substances 
present are, in the order of quantity, coiumon salt 
(sodic chloiide), phosphates, sulpfiates, uric and 
hippuric acids, with othei's of less importance 
(mucus, colouring mattoi*s, &c.). The amount of 
solids, and the amount of urea excreted per day, 
are less subject to variation in health than the 
whole amount of urine ; careful observations of the 
daily excretion of urea are of special importance in 
the investigation of disease. 

Urea (ohemioal formula, CON9H4) is the form in 
. which the gi*eat bulk of the nitrogenous waste of 
the human body is removed. It & formed in the 
tissues during the disintegration of proteid mate- 
riaU and eanml by tlie b]<^ to the kidneys, which 
•epiuttte it and pass it off in the urine. It is very 
H»adlly aoittble m watei* ; it gives rise to carbonic 


acid and ammonia during ordinary deeompositiem. 
It is of great interest ^emically, being the flxst 
animal nrbd net which has been produced by syn- 
thesis from inorganic bodies without the in^r- 
ventiqn of animals. 

Uric acidt CjH^N^Oa, is present in small amount 
ill the bloixl and in nnrmat urine, chiefly in com- 
bination with alkaline bases. It is very much less 
soUible in water than urea; its presence in excess 
in the bl(Kxl is the chief feature of the gouty state. 
In birds and reptiles, however, the nitrogenous 
wiixte is oxcretod chiefly in this form. 

Uinpurir. orJd, is u.sually present in still 

.'^iiiallor (juantily in human urine ; Imt in consider- 
I able amount in the urine of herhivora. 

{ Of abnormal const it arnts dissolved in urine the 
j i!>o.‘*t fretpient is (see KiD.NOTS, DISEASICS 

I oi> ). It causoH no cliange in the appearance of 
I the. urine; hub is visible as a white precipitate, 

; insoluhle in dilute acifis. on boiling, or on the 
I addition to tlie mine of certain reagents (e.g. 

I .strong nitric acid, wduthm of piciic acid ), Sugar 
is exenUed in con.siderahle quantity in Diabetes 
( q. V. ) M»d litus. Ulh’ is present in cases of jaundice, 
pning the urine a doep yellow*, brown, or almost 
Idack c'oloui. lUornl-pigmoit may be presimt wdth- 
oul )>loo<l-eorpustde.«, 1mi more commonly asa result 
of the esr-jiju* of hlooil from the vessels in some part 
! of the urinal V tra<*t. It may give the urine either 
I a blight n'd oj- a ‘smokv' linl., 

j Vrinartf — When normal urine is al- 

j lowed i»> stand in a ch'ar glass vessel for some 
j hours, a faint cloudy dfqMjsit appears at the lower 
I pml, con-isiing olnctiy of mucus horn the blaildoi*. 
j Ayiien th»‘ urine is much concentrated, as it 
often is in hot w eather, a dense yellow or reddish 
ihqiovit freqmmily iqmcars as it cools, readily 
soluble on heating, 'lliis consists of urates, and 19 
• generally of no particular inqKu tance ; Imt it may 
j he an indication of digestive disturbance. When 
j from administration of alkalie.s or otherwise the 
urine is alkaline, a white deposit of phosphates 
may be .seen, remlily dis.solved by acids. If habitu- 
ally present, it may arise from an unhealthy con- 
dition of ilie bladder. Small nsl ‘cayenne-pepper* 
grniiis con.sist of uric acid, arnl iiiditvitc its pre-sence 
ill exces.s. Larger jiartieles (gravel) arc sometimes 
p.-n^sed ; if retained in the bladder they leatl to the 
torination of a Calculus ( q.v.). Casts of the kidney 
tubules in BriglilK dlsea.se, pits from the kidney or 
bhuhlor, anil hlooil are distinct indications of dis- 
ease in the urinary tract. Tliey are best recognised 
under the microscope. Numerous other deposits 
arc occasionally met with, but they are not of any 
general interest, 

Inconlincnec of Urine, or Enenresis, is a trouble- 
some alfection, far more common in childhootl 
than in more advanced life, and in Ixiys than in 
girls. The chihl may have no bad symptom of 
any kind that can be detected, but it is in the 
constant habit of discliarging its urine in bed 
during sleep. The act may take place once or 
several times during the night, and sometimes 
there is an interval of a niglit, but seldom more. 
The child may often be broken olT this unpleasant 
habit by proper domestic management, as with- 
holding any excess of fluids liefore going to bed, 
and W'aking it, and making it discharge the con- 
tents of the bladder at the time wdien the elder 
members of the family retire to bed. Some hanl 
substance-— 6. g. a cotton-reel in a towel— fixetl 
over the spine, so as to prevent the little patient 
from lying on its back, sometimes has a goo<l 
effect. Wlien such means as these fail, recourse 
must be had to medical advice. Some slight 
! abnormality in the urinary or^ns is fi*equ6ntly 
present, tfie correcting of whicli cures the com- 
plaint Cold douoiies to the spine, combined with 
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the internal use of chalybeates, are frequently 
serviceable. The most certain remedy, however, 
is extract of belladonna, given at first, according to 
the age of the patient, in doses varying from ^^th 
to ith of a grain, twice daily, and increased, if 
required, till it gives rise to marked constitutional 
disturbance. 'The vaiious forms of mechanical 
pressure that have been suggested, with the view 
of preventing the passage of the urine, cannot be 
too strongly reprobated. The same remark applies 
to the too common practice of punishing the unfor- 
tunate child for a condition which is utterly beyond 
its control, and deserves pity rather than chastise- 
ment. 

Retention of Urine is the term employed in 
medicine to signify a want of power to discharge 
the urine from the bladder, and it must be care- 
fully distinguished from a far more serious affection 
known as suppression of urine^ in which also no 
urine is passed, because in this case there is none 
in the bladder. Betention may arise from Stricture 
( q. V. ) in any of its forms ; from some mechanical 
obstacle in the urethra, a tumour, calculus, clot of 
blood, &c. ; from enlargement of the prostate gland; 
from want of power in the bladder; or by reflex 
nervous influence, either owing to some painful 
condition in the urinary or adjacent organs, or 
owing to a hysterical condition in the patient. 
Tiie patient finds himself unable to pass his water, 
although he has a great desire and makes strong 
efforts to do so. The bladder soon becomes so dis- 
tended that it can be felt as a tense round tumour 
above the pubes. If relief lie not speedily afforded, 
the bladder may burst, and discharge its contents 
into the peritoneal cavity, in which case death 
rapidly ensues ; or if the urethra be obstructed, it 
may give way behind the stricture, when the urine 
is extravasated into the cellular tissue of the adja- 
cent parts— a condition which, if not promptly 
relieved by surgical interference, is likely to be fol- 
lowed by gdngrene, typhoid symptoms, and death. 

If the symptoms are not very severe, and there is 
no evidence of impassable obstruction, a hot bath, 
combined with the administration of steel-drops, 
in doses of ten minims, taken every ten minutes in 
thin gruel or in barley-water, will often give relief. 
Sometimes a full opiate administered by the 
mouth, or preferably as an enema, or the inhala- 
tion of a few whiffs of chloroform, will, by allaying 
spasm, give immediate relief. If these means fail, 
surgical assistance must be at once procured, and 
the bladder evacuated by a catheter — an operation 
often requiring very delicate manipulation. If 
this cannot be done, which rarely hai>j)ens, except 
when the spasm is associated with old-standing 
disease of the urethra, the surgeon must either 
puncture the bladder through the rectum, or above 
the pnbes, or make an incision into tiie urethra 
either at or behind the seat of the stricture. In 
cases of enlarged prostate permanent relief can 
sometimes be afforded by operation ; but in most 
cases the patient is taught to use a catiieter for 
himself, and thereby prevented from the danger of 
a recurrence of the retention. 

Paralysis of the muscular coat of the bladder 
may arise from the debility of old age, from the 
depressed state of the nervous system in severe 
fevers, from injury or disease of the head or 
spine, and from varioos other causes. In a 
temporaiy form it is often a result of over-dis- 
tention of the bladder from stricture or prostatic 
disease, and it sometimes occurs in the case of ( 
nervous sedentary persons, if they have allowed 
rather more than the usual time to elapse without ( 
evacuating the bladder. It should be generally 
known that retention of urine from paralysis, or • 
even from incomplete obstruction, is sometimes 
a^mpaaiad by dribbling away of the water, so < 


that the retention might at first sight be mistaken 
for incontinence of urme. On examination, how- 
ever, it will be found that the bladder is abnor- 
mally distended, and cannot be evacuated by the 
act and will of the patient. In these cases the 
urine must for a time be regularly drawn away by 
the catheter. General tonics, such as the cold 
bath (or sometimes preferably the sitz-bath ) and 
chalybeates, must be given to improve the general 
health ; while medicines which are supposed to act 
locally on the muscular coat of the bladder or on 
the spinal cord must be simultaneously adminis- 
tered. A jieculiar form of retention sometimes 
occurs in women of hysterical temperament, in 
which the will rather than the power is at fault. 

Frequent and Painful Micturition may be a 
symptom of disease of the kidneys, the bladder, or 
some neighbouring organ, but is very often merely 
an indication of an abnormally concentrated, acid, 
and irritating condition of the urine, which causes 
excessive stimulation of the bladder and urethra. 
Persons suffering from this affection usually refrain 
from drinking nuid under the mistaken idea that 
a diminution in the quantity of urine to be passed 
will diminish their discomfort. The right course is 
exactly the opposite; for the more the urine is 
increased in quantity in such a case, the more its 
irritating constituents are diluted, and the less 
pain and annoyance it causes. Free drinking of 
diluents is often sufficient of itself to remedy the 
condition. 

Strangury (Gr. strangx, ‘that which oozes 
out,* ‘ I micturate *) is a symptoin of many 

diseases of the urinary organs (calculus, inflamma' 
tion of the bladder, gonorrhoea, stricture, &c.). It 
shows itself in a frequent and irresistible desire to 
pass water, which is discharged in very small 
quantity, but causes scalding and cutting pains 
along the course of the uretlira. The pain often 
extends to the bladder and even to ^ the kidneys, 
and is sometimes so severe as to implicate the 
lower bowel (the rectum), and to produce the 
straining condition known as Tenesmus, It may 
also be caused by irritating substances in the urine, 
especially by cantharides or Spanish flies (whose 
irritant principle is liable to find its way into the 
renal secretion, whether the above-named drug is 
taken internally or merely applied to the skin as a 
blistering agent), and by oil of turpentine, wlien 
administered internally. Treatment must of course 
be directed if possible to the cause of the con- 
dition. But among measures generally beneficial 
may be mentioned a drachm of laudanum in a wine- 
glassful of starch mucilage thrown into tlie lower 
wwel, copious mild mucilaginous draughts (of 
I barley-water, for example ), the warm bath, and, if 
^ that cannot readily be obtained, hot local fomenta- 
tions. 

Urmia* See Urumiah. 

Um. any vase ; but specially a cinerary urn, the 
of clay, glass, or sculptured marble, in which 


Mhes of their dead. The forms and patterns in use 
amongst the prehistoric northern nations differed 
widely from those found in Koman tombs ; nor did 
any one type prevail even in Rome. See Burial, 
Cremation. 

Urodela* See Amphibia. 

Uromasttx* See Aoamid.®. 

60), mlscellan^uB writer, eldest son of Sir'Thomas 
Urqnhart, head of an old family possessed of 
extensive estates in that county, was bom about 
1611. He was educated at King’s College. Aber^ 
deen, travelled in France, Spain, and Italy, and 
there (according to his own account) acquired 
a perfect knoiinedge of foreign languages and 
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great skill in fencing. On his return he bitterly 
opposed the covenanting party, took up arms 
against them in the north, but was worsted and 
forced to pass to England by sea. Becoming 
attached to the court, he was knighted at 
Whitehall, 7th April 1641. The same year he 
published his Epigrams Divine and Morale dedi- 
cated to the Marquis of Hamilton. This con- 
tains only three of the ten books he wrote. He 
brags of having ‘contryved, b1ockc<l, and digested 
those eleven liundreth epigrams in a thirteen weeks 
tyme,’ Its speed proves, he thinks, his ‘great 
maturetie and promptness of wit. ’ But the pieces 
written in Latin and English, though quaint, have 
no real merit. On his father’s deatli iu 1612 
Urquhart found the estate he inherited much 
encumbered, whereupon, * T, as I liad done many 
times before, betook myself to my luizards alu-oad/ j 
lieturning after some years, he fixed Jiis residence j 
at Cromarty. Here, though much troul)led ]>y Ids | 
creditom, he produced his Trissftietrost ; or a most j 
exquisite Table for resolving all manner ofTrianglesy I 
&c. (1645), a curious but useless inatheruatieal j 
treatise. | 

In 1649 his library, ‘compile<l (like a eomjdeat i 
nosegay) of flowers, which on my travels L hiul 1 
gathered out of the gardens of above sixU'cn several • 
kingdoms,’ was seized and soI<I. He took up arms • 
in the royal cause, w^as declared a rebel by parlia- | 
ineut, was present at the battle of Worcester, j 
where he lost most of his MSS., ‘seven large i 
portmantles full of precious eonmio\lity.’ One ! 
treatise hastily seized ‘])y a file of mus<|uettiers to : 
afford snioak to their pipes of tobacco,’ was rescued ] 
by a friendly officer. Urqiiliart was r«*mov(Ml to ! 
London, where through (boin well s inlluonce he. ‘ 
was allowetl considerable liberty. There in l(i52 he 
published The Pedigree and The Jewel (the full j 
titles are too long to quote). The first was an j 
exact account of the l-rquhart family, in which j 
they are traced bock to Adam. .Among his ^ 
ancestors W'ere ‘ the .sister of Spartus that built 
Lacedemon, Pharaoh’s daughter, ami Pantliea, 
daughter of Deucalion and Pirra.’ The second 
is chiefly a pjiiiegyric on the Scots nation. Its 
account of the soldiers and .scholars of the periotl 
is still of value. In 1653 he issue<l his Introduction 
to the Universal Language^ which ‘for variety of 
diction in each part of speech .surmounteth all* the 
languages of the world. * The ‘ longings of the 
generous reader ' were to be satisfied by fuller 
treatises which never appeared. The same year 
we have his version of the first two books of 
Eabelais, The translation of the third w’as not 
issued till after his death. This is said to have 
occurred in 1660 abroad ( w’hither he had escaped ), 
in a fit of laughter on hearing of the restoration of 
Charles II. 

Ur^uhart’s works are a strange mixture. The 
learning is enormous, yet the scholarship is inac- 
curate. He is very industrious, yet very slovenly. 
Crazy with conceit, he yet evinces a true apprecia- 
tion of all that is noble. Though a clumsy writer, 


English classic. The extravagance, the grotesque- 
ness, the wild humour, the wisdom of the great 
Frenchman had a peculiar attraction for the 
Scottish cavalier. It must be added that he 
amplifies and lingers over the grosser passages 
with a gusto there is no mistaking His extra- 
oidinary acquaintance with strange English words 
is not less remarkable than his command over his 
anthoPs language. 

See his Works in Msitlend Club Publioetions (1634). 
Editions of hli JRahetais are numerous: that edited by 
Whibley for the ‘Tudor Translations’ is in 8 vola (1900i. ; 
There Is a Life of Urquhart by the I^v. J. Willoook (1899). j 


Vrsa Hajorf ^he Greater Bear/ and Vrw 
Minor 9 ‘ the Lesser Bear/ are two eelebre^ 
constellations in the northern heniisphei^ of the 
heavens. Ursa Muior was distinguished as ns 
the time of Homer by the names ArkioSy * the 
and Hanvxxdy ‘the Wa^n,* the vivid iiuaginatidii 
of the Greeks discovering a fanciful resemblance 
between these objects and the iproup of biilHant 
stars in this con.steIlation. The Kotnan name Ursa 
w'as a translation of the Greek Ailctos ; the Romahs 
also called its seven bright stars the SeptmlrioMSy 
‘ the seven ploughing oxen,’ whence tlie adjective 
Heptentrionalis came to signify north. The common 
names throughout Kuroi>e foV these seven stars are 
‘the Plough,* ‘CliarlosH (Charlemagne’s) Wain/ 
‘ the Wagon evidently derived froii^ the classical 
epithets above mentioned : the common American 
j name is ‘the Dipper.’ Tiie remarkable group of 
j star.s in the bimler part of tlie threat Bear, being 
I witliin 40' of the north j>ole, never sinks below 
I the liorizun of any place in a higher north latitude 
I than 40% a peculiarity alluded to by Ovid in his 
I Mciannrriihosc.H. It con tains a considerable number 
I of Klars, seventeen of which are easily visible to the 
i naked f^ye ; but of tbe-se only one (a) is of the first 
magnitude, two (/9 and y) or the second, and eight 
; (among whom are 5, L and ij) of the third. The 
j accompanying figure shows the arrangement of the 
I seven stars constituting 
j ‘the Plough.* a and 
; are knovii as ‘the 
. f'ointei*s’ from their 
i nse in detecting the 
Pole star (<{.v.). A line 
<lrawu from ibe Pole-star 
through 7} of the Great 
Bear, and produced its 
own length, passes close 
to the star Arctiinis of 
the first magnitude. — 

Ursa Minor is less pro- 
minent in the heavens, j 
It was also A f ktos and 
Hamaxa among the Ursa Major. 

Greeks, but wius Iveside^ 

dLstinctively denominated Cgnosura, ‘ the Dog's 
Tail/ from the circular sweep formed by three of 
the star.s iu it. The .star a in the extremity of tlie 
tail of the Little Bear, at present the Pole-star 
(q.v,), is the brightest in the constellation, tJiough 
only of the third magnitude. 

According to a Greek legend Ursa ^lajor was the 
metamorphosis of (%aUisto, one of Diana’s nymphs, 
who having violated her vow, and l>eing transformed 
by her in<lignant mistress into a bear, was slain by 
her son Areas, and afterwards transferred to the 
heavens as a constellation by Zeus ; Areas being 
at the same time metamorphosed into Bofites, 
the Arktophylax, ‘ Bear-waruen,’ of the Greeks. 
See Stars. 


Vrson {Erethizon dorsatus)^ a rmlent nearly 
allied to the Porcupine, and often called the Canada 
Porcupine. Alxnit the size of a small hare, it 
differs from the porcupine in the flatter head, the 
shorter and not convex snout, the longer tail, and in 
having the short spines almost hidden by the long 
hair. It is found in the forests of Canada and the 
United States. Its quills are dyed by the Indian 
women, and used for ornamental purposes. 

Vrsida* St, a celebrated saint and martyr of 
the Roman calendar (October 21), especially 
honoured at Cologne, the reputed place of lier 
martyrdom. . The legend in its present form is 
founa as far back as the 12th-century Chronicle 
of Sigebert of Gemblours, and fills 230 folio pages 
in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum. Here Ursula is 
the daughter of a British king, and is sought in 
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marriage by the son of a heathen prince. She 
made it a condition that her suitor should become 
a Christian, and that she should be allowed a 
space of three yeai-s to inake a voyage of pious 
pilgrimage with her maidens, 11,000 in number. 
She sailed up the Rhine to Cologne, thence to 
Basel, travelling thence to Rome. Returning to 
Cologne, the pious virgins fell into the lianda of a 
horde of Huns, who put them all to the sword save 
Ursula herself, reserved as a prize for the chief. 
But she demanded to join tier companions in 
martyrdom, and thus the full tale of victims 
was made up. The centuriators of Magdeburg 
exposed this ridiculous story ; the Jesuit Crombacli 
devoted an entire folio volume to its defence (1647 ). 
One explanation oflered is that this belief arose 
from the name of a virgin who was really the com- 
panion of Ursula’s martyrdom — Umlccimilla, The 
record of the martyrdom in the calendar thus 
being ‘Ursula et Undecimilla VV./ ‘Ursula and 
Undeciinilla Virgins,* was easily mistaken for 
‘Ursula et tindccim millia VV.,* ‘Ursula and 
e/eoen thousand virgins,' Or again the entry might 
have been ‘Ursula et XLM.V.,’ where M. being 
misread for millia not martyres gave ‘ Ursula and 
11,000 virgins,* instead of ‘Ursula and 11 martyr 
virgins.* Early in the 12th century the citizens of 
Cologne in digging foundations for their new walls 
across the cemetery of the old Roman settlement 
of Colonia Agrippina naturally enough found a 
large number of bones. These were declared by an 
ecstatic nuii of Schonau, Elizabeth by name, to be 
the relics of the virgins. Unhappily many of these 
were soon discovered to be the bones of males, but 
the nun redeemed the reputation of ilio virgins by 
discovering in a series of fresh visions that a pope 
of the name of Cyriacus, an archbishop, several 
cardinals, bishops, and priests had been so charmed 
by the holiness of the lovely virgins as to follow 
them to Cologne, only to gain for themselves also 
the martyr’s crown. But still worse, a number of 
young children’s bones were found, and unhappily 
the ecstatic nun was now dead. This coiiiproniis- 
ing fact, however, was explained by a vision 
vouchsafed to a patriotic English monk of Arns- 
berg to the effect that many of their married 
relations had accompanied the virgins on the 
voya^ from England. But, as Schade first pointed 
out Sage von der heiligen Ursula^ Han. 1854), 
Ursula is none other than a Christianised survival 
of old German paganism still renicnibercd under 
the names of Berclita, Hulda; in Swabia, Ursel 
or Hoivsel ; and in Sweden, ‘ Old Ui^sciicl.’ 

See, besides the work by Schade mentioned above, 
Kcssel, St Urmia und ihre Gasellschaft (Col. 1863); 
Stein, Die heiliye Ursula (ib. 1879); and S, Baring- 
Gould*s Popular Myths of the Middle Ages, 

Vrsillines* a female teaching order in the 
Roman Catholic Church, founded by St Angela 
Merici ^f Brescia in 1537, who was born at Desen- 
zano in 1470, died in 1540, and was formally canon- 
ised in 1807. She formed at Brescia an a.S8ociation 
of young women for the tending of the sick and 
poor, and the instruction of children, and papal I 
' confirniation of the order was obtained from Paul III. 
In 1544. In 1505 a liouse was opened at Ci'emona, 
and St Charles Borromeo brought the order to 
Milan. In France one of its most distinguished 
members was the celebrated Maileleine de Ste 
Beuve, who endowed an Ursuline house at Paris 
in 1610. Here they first adopted the common life 
instead of dispersion in various homes. They were 
introduced into Savoy by St Francis de Sales in 
1635. They spread also over Germany, Austria, 
and in the fullness of time Canada and the United 
States. An establishment was founded at Edin- 
burgh in 1836, being the first Catholic convent 
in Scotland since the Reformation. See French 


works on the foundress and the order by Sainte- 
Foi ( 1858), Postel ( 1879 et seg.), and At (1885). 

Vrticaceie* a natural order of trees, shrubs, 
and herbs, natives of almost all parts of the world. 
The order embraces about 110 genera, divided into 
8 tribes or sub-ordei-s, and about 1500 species. 
The tribes are Artocarpeie, which includes the 
Bread-fruit Tree (Artocarp748inct8a) ; Cannabineos, 
which is represented by Hemp (q.v.); Celtidese, 
the principal representative of which is the Nettle- 
tree (Celtis attsiralis) ; Conocephaleie, to which no 
interest attaches ; Morero, to which belongs the 
Mulberry (q.v.); Thelygoneno, including nothing 
of interest ; Ulniene, represented by the Elm (q.v.) ; 
and Urticea>, wliich comprises the Stinging Nettle, 
the Fig (q.v.), &c. 

Vrilgliay (officially, Repuhlica OHental del 
Urtimiay ; formerly known as the Banda Oriental 
or ‘Eastern Bank’ — i.c. of the Uruguay) is the 
smallest of the South American republics, although 
its area — 72,110 sq. m. — is tliree-hftlis that of the 
United Kingdom and exceeds tliat of the New 
England states and Maryland together. Its general 
outline is that of a pear, the sides marked by the 
Uruguay River and the rivei-s and chain of hills 
'which, with the Lagoa Mirim, form the boundary 
line with Brazil. The Atlantic washes its shores 
for 120 miles, the Plate and Uruguay for nearly 
600 miles. The most important of the numerous 
rivers of the interior is the Rio Negro, which Hows 
across the central portion. The country is not 
mountainous, but full of low hills, often foriiiiiig 
long ranges, the highest reaching only 1650 feet. 
Gneiss and granite predominate in the north, and 
elsewhere porphyry and sarulstone. Gobi and 
copper mines are being worked, and otlier minerals 
more or less abundant are silver, iron, tin, mercury, 
mica, beautiful marbles, slate, gypsum, cobalt, aild 
coluinbite ; diamonds also have l>een found in 
Minas. But little has been done so far to ex])loit 
the mineral wealth of the country. Uruguay enjoys 
on tJie whole a delightful climate ; the teniperature 
normally does not fall below 35® nor rise much 
above 90® F. The flora includes many useful trees, 
amongst them the palm, brilliant flowei’S, and a 
host of medicinal jdants. Of the fauna may be 
mentioned the jaguar and puma, the wild cat, 
tapir, deer, rhea, parakeets, humming-birds, plenti- 
ful waterfowl in the lagoons, and snakes (rattle- 
snake, a cro.ss marked viper, <&c.), lizaids, and 
venomous spiders. 

The population, estimated at 684,000 in 1889, 
land again at 964,600 in 1901, is made up mainly 
I of half-breed.s, from wliom the Gauciios (<P^v.) are 
drawn ; but the foreign element, in wliich Basques 
and Italians are most prominent, is rapidly iiici eas- 
ing. In 1900 more than two-thirds of all the 
children born had foreign blood on the side of one 
at least of their parents. The leading industry is 
still the raising of cattle and slieep, the latter 
mainly in the south aud west. Six-sevenths of 
all the ex|>orts are embraced under the head of 
pastoral and saladero ])roduce. TJie Liebig factory 
IS at Fray Bentos (q.v.). Uruguay possesses some 
17,000,000 head of sheep and 6,500,000 of cattle, 
valued at over 876,000,000. Agiiculture takes 
up only 1,500,000 acres, mostly under wheat and 
maize, though tobacco, graiies, and olives also are 
grown. There are several Mpricultural colonies, 
chiefly Swiss, Spanish, and Italian. The manu- 
factories are limited to those of Montevideo and 
a few breweries, fiour-mijls, &c. throughout the 
country. The foreign trade on the whole has 
largely increased within late years ; but it fiuetn- 
ates with the Mnse of publio security, and unfor- 
tunately financial as w^l as political scares have 
helped to unsettle this. In 1890 the imports 
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readied $82,964,627, and the exports $29,086,619; 
compare with these the figures for 1001 — ^imports 
$23,691,932, and exports $27,731, 126 the fall 
being due to a financial crisis involving the read- 
justment of the public debt. In the northern 
departments there are several gold-mines, and 
silver, cop^r, lead, magnesium, ami lignite coal 
are worked. Even without taking into account 
its mineral wealth, which at ptcsent is estimated 
according to the individual imagination, the country' 
is very nch in natural pi od nets, and has nothing 
against it except its government. 

This may be .summed up as a sliam const itu 
tionalisiu, m spite of the honest eifoiU of )imn> of 
the senators and repiesentalives. Uingmiv is 
divided into nineteen departments, for ea<‘h of 
which a senator is tetui ned ]»y an «d«*ct/oral colle/^e 
chosen by tlie people. Senatois aio oh‘oted tui 
six years, membeis of the lo\Nej house / in the pio 
portion of one for eveiy 3(K)0 male a<lults mI.o ean 
read and wiite) for thiee yeais. lie* piobident is 
elected for four years, and >Mth a stiong nulitan 
foixje he is j»raetically master of the eounti\ oihi 
trary ariests and imjiiKoniuent \Mll)out liial .»m‘ 
endured ; and even the seandal eonnei ted with the 
sacking of the National Hank failed to niiMMt 
President IleruMa in 1892. The aiiin, \vho-<‘ 

iiiiliience with the executive is v<u\ gieat, nuuibei-. 
3500 men, well aimed; and theie an aiimd 
jMilice fuiee of 4000, hesi<h*s a citi/en fon e. The i 
navy has only 185 men and oflicei^, in.iiniing tliiee I 
gunboats, seven bteamois, <\.c. Tin* levemm in 
the years 1^*95 J90J eiej)t up tioin .^10,00*2,133 lc» 

$ 1 7,1X12,599, while the exp<‘ndiluie leiiunned Ik* 
tw'cen $13,000,000 and M(),()oo,()o0 Hut tiiuuitial 
incapacity laisod the pul>hr debt within even 

fewer yeais fiuin $81,000,000 to in 

1901; the debt was paitly (onven<d in 1892, 
but a new loan was laised in 1897 riiinaiv 

eilucation is eompiilsoi^v . theio aie about 15,000 
children insciibeil in the public ''tbooK t7*l, with 
•StK) teachers); and theie aio be.sides miineious 
piivate schools, leligioiis MMuinaiies, a iiiilitai> 
college, a noiiual school, scliool of aits and liades, 
and a univcisity in Montev ideo. The state rchgum 
is Homan Catholic, but all are toleiated ; CiUholies 
outnumber Piotostaiits as eighty to one. Over 
1000 miles of raihvav w'eie oj>en in 190tl, and 90 
of tiamways ; and tlieie weie 4400 miles of tele 
graph lines. The chief towns, Montevideo, Pa^- 
sandu, Colonia, Minas, &c., have scpaiate aiticle.s. 

The history of all the IMate states is wov en of 
the same mateiials, mostly in the same coloui^^ ami 
patterns, and laigely in one ])iece. Uruguay is 
mainly distinguislieu as in its caiHest yeais a 
bone of contention between the Portuguese and 
Spaniards, and after wauls hetw'een Ibazil and 
Argentina. The Portuguese founded the tow'ii of 
Colonia, opposite Buenos Ayies, at the beginning 
of the 17tli century, wdien the king of Spain, to 
protect the trade of Peru, had limited the Buenos 
Ayres exports to 16,000 bushels of wheat and 
25 . tons each of salted beef and of tallow ; 
and by this means much contraband traile was 
drawn off to Brazil, until in 1724 the governor of 
Buenos Ayres founded Montevkleo to elieckmate 
the Portuguese colonists. This city was earned 
by assault by General Whitelocke in 1807, but 
evacuated after his defeat at Buenos Ayi'es ; and, 
during tlie years of revolt from the mother-country, 
the royal forces held it until 1814, in which year 
Uruguay was recognised by the congress of Tucu- 
mon as independent. Brazil, however, had at once 
alter the Spanish evacuation seized on Monte- 
video, and occupied the country as the Cisplatino 
Province until 1825. Tiien Argentina, resenting 
tills occupation, laid claim to the territory, and in 
the war which followed, aided by the Uruguayans 


(see TKEimA Y Tubs), defeated both tlieiSraalisii 
army and navy, till in IB2$ the two powers agreed 
to ^arantce the independence of tlte llttje re- 
public. But its proximity to Buenos Ayres made 
it too easy ana [>opular a refuge freun the 
tyranny of the dictator Rosas, and drew down 
upon it Ills vengeance (see llosAS). In theToujgT 
wais which followed 1839 the chief event is the 
more than eight years^ siege cle»|>erately but SUC' 
cossfully cTiduied by Montevideo^ to w'lmse aid 
came Garibaldi Ho‘-a» lied in 1852, and 

ill the next eight >eai.H Uinguay enjoyed eight 
changes of goveinois. Then Biazil lutcneaed 
and plaml Geiieial Floies at the hea<l of ailaiis; 
and fioiii 1H(>4 to 1870 (lie ie]mbHc joined W'ith 
lha/i) and ^Ggentina in the dife^i>llOll?. vvai against 
Paiagnav, I'loie'^ King a^siU'shiatcd in 18G8, For 
m^ailv twnnty >*'ajs after the lepuhbo was mif»- 
gov'cincd b\ a ‘-necesMon of political giingi> who 
jdnndcud it clMiing then m<ii<‘ oi less 
binf i«*ii*i<ls <>f powii . bow far uiatieitt have iiu- 
, proved miic^‘ it imgbt be lasii to TJieie wax a 

I itdudlion 111 IHJtT . >et with tbelieJpof immigiation 
.uid pinatc enicipiiM' ‘•oinelbing lia*^ been done, in 
Npiii* ol *o dev chip (be umriti^. 

.''t Mulh.dl of (hr^ J{iver PhtU, and Levey’s 

' )i 1) t f P>>n' ritib {‘2d td. J899); l>iaz, 

\ In Hi ton fio* (Pill's, 1878), Van Ibuvsscl, La 
' Jl Omidah VVrtojaay ( 1889 ); 

, ul-so bi-’toii* ^ 1 V r lUr»/a t Sjuneh penod , Montevideo, 

I IsxO) aiui Jk Mum id* 1804). Th% Puhh* lMnd that 
Luohnal Jj** /, b. V . II HikPoh { 1/^85), is icadablc, and 
givt s a I'lit lie of tile country iii the xwikkI arier lvo.sas. 

Unmiiay Rl\er iKes in the Siena do Mar in 
tlie lhazilniii ."laU* of Santa Ualluiiiud, and (lows 
in a 8\\ilt eoni'-e wc-t ami south lofoim with the 
Palana tlie Plate estuai> (vec Lv PLATV). It 
s(*paiatex Ib.i/il and I iiiL!iia 3 tiom the* Aigentino 
inoMiice'', and Ims a couixc* of jieail.) KKiO miles. 

It IS eiRunibeied bv numeious lapidb, but it is 
iMvigalile foi vesM'Is to Salto (290 milex), and 
aboM* (ill-* point frleaincis luii ax fai as Paso San 
I LsldlO. 

I rrilllliali, or UiiMfV, a town of tlie Peisian 
I piovime of A/eibij,in. 10 miles \V of the lake of 
t’lniici, in a wide and foilile jilaia ; pop. 3*2,000. 
ITiimiah, the scmI of a Ncstoiian hisJiDp, and of 
Amci lean and Anglican missions, uas s.ud to Klhe 
biitlipliice of Zoi ouster (q v ) Tlie Lake of Uimia 
(4500 feet above the sea), l.ving in a depression 
between the Kuidish mountains and the hills 
that bound the soutli end of the Caspian Sea, is 
atmut 90 miles by 25, and contaims numerous 
island.^. It lias no* outlet, but has many feeders, 
some 80 to 150 miles long; thewatei is "intensely 
salt, on an average only 12 or 15 feet deep, the 
greatest tlept h sounded as yet being 40 feet ; fish 
aie not found, but plenty of small crustaceans, on 
xvhich various kinds of walcr-biids feed. 

UrumtsU the most imixirtant city in the Chinese 
territory of Zungaiia, at the northern base of the 
Tian Slian Mountains. It is in a fertile district, 
commands the principal route fiom Mongolia into 
Bastein Tuikestan, and lias a large trade with all 
the adjoining lands. Pop. 20,000-30,000. i 

VrilS (Bos tanrus)^ the Latin name for the 
wild ox, which in the time of Julius Cicsar (see 
Bell. Gall. vi. 28) >vas abundant in £utt>i>eaii 
forests. The same animal seems to have Wn 
called Auiochs by the Germans, and w*as the an 
cestor of the European domesticated cattle, and 
probably also of the wild cattle preserved at 
Uhlllingham and some other British parks. See 
Storer^ Wild CkUtle of Great Britain (1879). 

lfSIIRara« a territoiy in German East Africa, 
between Lake Tanganyiica and the coast*. 

VsbegSk See Uzbbqs. 
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ITsedonif an island of Pniasia» lies at the 
mouth of the Oder» and together with the idand 
of Wollin shuts off the Stettiner Half from the 
Baltic. Area, 157 so. m. ; pop. 33,000. On its 
east side is the port of SwinemUnde (q.v.), on the 
south-west side the town of Usedom (pop. 1786). 

VseSt a form of equitable ownership peculiar to 
English law. Under the old law, if A and B were 
enfeoffed in land, to hold it to the use of C, A and 
B were legal owners, but C could bring them into 
a court of equity, and compel them to perform the 
trust Uses were employed in various ways to 
evade the policy of the feudal law; parliament 
attacked the system more than once, and at last in 
1536 the Statute of Uses provided that, where one 
held to the use of another, the person having the 
benefit of the use should also have the legal estate. 
The effect of this enactment was just the reverae 
of what parliament intended; uses were freely 
created, in order that the statute might operate 
upon them, and turn them into legal estates; 
equitable interests were created by the simple 
expedient of limiting a ‘use upon a use.’ Trusts 
(q.v.) of land and modern forms of conveyancing 
cannot be explained without reference to the old 
doctrine of uses. 

See tlie works of Williams and Challis on Beat Pro- 
perty, A clear account of the system is given in Bacon’s 
famous Reading on the Statute of Usee, 

1Jshak« See Carpets. 

Vshant (Fr. Ouessant \ an island off the west 
coast of France, included in the dept, of Finisterre, 
with an area of 20 sq. m. and a pop. (1891) of 
2490. The coasts are escarped and difficult of 
access; the soil is fertile. The island has two 
lighthouses and a telegraph station. Off Ushant 
an indecisive sea-fight took place on 27th July 
1778 (see Keppel) ; and here too on * the glorious 
first of June* 1794 Howe (q.v.) gained a great 
victory, capturing seven vessels, one of which, the 


Vengetir^ almost immediately went down with more 
than half her crew — in no glorious ‘ suicidal sink- 
ing,’ in spite of Bar^re (q.v.). 

IJshaSy Hindu goddess of the Dawn. See Veda. 

IJshaWy 4 miles WNW. of Durham, the seat of 
St Ciithbert’s Roman Catholic College, transferred 
hither in 1808 from Crook Hall. See Douay. 

Usher (or Ussher), James, in Dr Johnson’s 
phrase ‘ the great luminary of the Irish church,’ 
was bom in Dublin, January 4, 1581. His father, 
Arland Usher, one of the clerks in Chancery, was a 

S mtleman of good estate and family ; his uncle, 
envy Usher (c. 1550-1631), was his predecessor as 
Archbishop of Armagh. A brother of his mother’s 
was that Richard Stanihurst who with his sister 
and father turned Roman Catholic, translated the 
first four books of the Mntid into English hexa- 
meters. and wrote the Description of Ireland for 
^Holinshed’s Chronicles, At thirteen Usher entered 
*the newly-founded Trinity College, Dublin, being 
its second scholar and eighth fellow elected by 
merit. His father had intended him to study law, 
but his death in 1598 left the young scholar free to 
follow his natural bent. He first made over all 
the family property to his brother and sisters, 
only keeping enough for his support during his 
studies. The learnt Catholic Thomas Stapelton’s 
Fortress of Faith led him at twenty to the study 
of the Fathers, and their writings he read syste- 
matically every day for eighteen years. At nine- 
teen he argued publicly with success against the 
Jesuit Henry Fitzsymons; in 1600 he took his 
Master’s degree, and was chosen Catechist reader 
in his college ; in 1601 he received both orders on 
the same dw, and shortly after was appointed to 
preach at Cnmt Chnrch on Sunday afternoons 


before the Lord Dwnty. Abont 180$ iMMd# 
Cliancellor of St Iwiick% and in 166? he wesT 
chosen professor of Divinity in Dublin^ whiefr* 
office he held for thirteen years. He often visited 
England, and became an intimate friend of Camden« 
Selden, Bodley, Cotton, and Evelyn. In 1620 he 
was made Bishop of Meath, Privy-councillor for 
Ireland in 1623, and Archbishop of Armagh in 
1625. He took part in 1634 in tlie convocation 
which drew up the canons of the Irish Church. 
He had Quarles as his secretary doWn to the 
outbreak of the Rebellion. Usher left Ireland 
for England in 1640, and it was on this journey 
that Wodrow tells us in his Analecta he paid a 
visit at Anwoth to Samuel Rutherford. During 
the Irish rel)elIion in that year all his property 
save his books was plundered. He continued to 
live in England, declined to sit in the Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster, and for abont eight 
years was preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. He was 
constant in his loyalty to the throne, yet was 
treated with more than indulgence by Crom- 
well. In his last years he lived with his son-in- 
law, Sir Timothy Tyrrell, at Cardiff, under the 
roof of the dowager Lady Stradling at St Donate. 
Glamorganshire, and of the dowager Countess of 
Peterborough, in whose house at Reigate in Surrey 
he died. 21st March 1656. Cromwell gave him a 
splendid burial in the Erasmus Chapel of West- 
minster Abbey, allowing the Church of England 
burial service to be used on that occasion alone. 

Usher stands distinguished amongst the theo- 
logians of any age, not more by his vast learning 
and sagacity than by his charity, his sweetness 
of temper, and his humility. We are told that at 
the close of his long conferences with the learned 
Puritan Dr John Preston the good archbishop 
would say : ‘Come, doctor, let us say something 
about Christ before we pait ’ — a thoroughly charac- 
teristic story. He was Calvinistic in theology, and 
moderate and tolerant in his ideas of church 

f ovemment. As an eirenicon he proposed a medi- 
cation of episcopacy which failed to commend 
itself to the zealots of either side—this w^as pub- 
lished by Dr Bernard in 1658 as The Reduction of 
Episcopacy to the Form of the Synodical govern^ 
ment in the Antient Church, Of his numerous 
writings the greatest is the Annales Veteris et Novi 
T€stamenti{2 vols. folio, 1650-54), which gave us 
the long accepted chronology of Scripture, the 
Creation being fixed at 4004 B.C., &c. As early as 
1647 we find from the Stationers’ Hall Registers that 
Fuller was labouring at an English translation of 
this work, which appeared in 1658 under Usher’s 


own name only. Fuller acknowledges in his Church 
History that his ‘ wares ’ were from the ‘ storehouse 
of that reverend prelate — the C^ merchant of all 
leaniing.’ He says further: 'Clean through this 
work, in point of chronology, I have with implicit 
faith followed his computation, setting my watch 
by his dialy knowing his dial to be set by the sun.* 

Usher’s Discourse of the Religion anciently professed 
by the Irish and British (1632) and BritwnnieathLin 
EceTtsiarum Aniiquitales et Primordia (1639) opened 
up nhw ground, givine in Gibbon’s phrase *all that 
learning can extract from the rubbish of the dark 
ages ; ’ in his SS. Polycarpi et Ignaiii Epislolos (1644 ; 
cum appendice Ignatiana, 1647) he supported the 
authenticity of the Middle Form of the much contested 
letters of Imtius (q.v.); the Calvinistic Body of 
Divinity (1645) was published without his consent, and 
part of it was denied to be his ; his D$ Orceea Septua* 
ginta Interpretum Versions Syntagma (1655) was the 


livesby Nicholas Bernard ( 1656), Bidbatd Parr (1686), 
SSrington, and Carr (1895). See also W. Ball wrlghC 
ThTussher Memoirs ( DubUn, 1889). 


town (Jik» 12 milm BW. ol mm* 
tnoitik, Bfotmioath and Newport retume o 
jQuember to i^rBmuent ; pop. 1417. 

VdCtllti or Bkopue, a town of Turkey, on ttie 
Vardar, iSO tuilea NW. of Salontca by rail, was 
once the veaidence of the Servian kings ; pop. 80,000. 
Vasurlt See Amur. 
lJst*lFrt» See Caspian Sea. 

IJRUry now means iniquitons or illegal interest, 
but formerlv meant interest of any kind on mon<*} 
lent. The Mosaic law^ forbade a Jew to take uMn> 
h*om a fellow-countryman. Gieek and llomsti 
moralists mainly disa])pioved of an> usury ; the 
church fathers, the po]>es, the canon la\\. ahso 
lately forbade it; hence the Jews had a kind ot 
monopoly of at ilie Ib'foiination. Lulln') 

condemned interest, while Calvin allowed it. The 
moral question is still debated, and inonilir^tN siuh 
Jis Ruskiu have w’axed fieiee against the lakiiig ot 
interest, A long series of laws weie ]iassed on tlu' 
undei*Htaiiding that usur> was wiong, b\it admitting 
many exceptions ; the usury laws, tlnis doing inueh 
harm and multipl^>ing legal fictions, weie linalh 
lepealed in From tlial time till theie 

was practically no law' on the subject, and any 
amount of interest could be enforced on agieeinenl 
or contract. In consequence, howe\ei, of numeious 
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for graasg. Eroa ia <&« ... 
base of we nwaataias the 
varies in diffierenfe years. The stMaitt 
spring and smumcr arc fed by the t tt feia y 4 im ^ 
snow on the mountain auminita. H w wUfMitu 
chances to fall early in the winter it becomes 
pact, and the melting is retarded. A Ml of ailO|(ir 
late in the season lies loosely on the niouiil|dli’ 
sides, and the water reaches the valley s before tim 
crops are ready to receive its full benefit. MtKdt 
of tlie soil in the west iw extreiuel^y fertile, but, aa it 
Iftckn the nece.sHary' element of moisture on account 
of the insufficient altitude of the surrounding 
mountains, large areas of land seem destined to 
lemain unj>r(Khictive desert wastes. Great Salt 
Lake fq.v.), witli its f'xtraotflinary percentage of 
Njilinc matter in solution, is but the lemnant of 
a va.-'t body of ficsh watei which once covered 
we**teiii I' tab. 

Utah, wifich formed a part of the territory ac- 
quiied by' I he I niled Slates fioni Mexico in 1848, 
had been cf)loni'<cd by the Moirnons in 1847 under 
Ihigham Vouug<q.v. ), to whose adiniiiistraiive 
ability the early dc\tdojnnent (d this region is in a 
gicat measure due (see Mormons ). In 1850 a ter- 
liiofial govtuninenl was oiganiM'd, and in 1868 the 


cases of oppression i>y' jnofessbnial nioiu'y k ndeis t,<)untlaues of tlie lenitory weie definitely defined 
tnulingumlcr varion.s names, and the enoumiu> rates [as enibiaoing the present hiea of the state" Mean- 
of interest and t>ther chaiges exaclfsi, a eomniKsion [while a rapid increoMC in poimlatiou was con-slantly 
w'as ajipointed by the House <»f ('oiniiioiiH in 1H97 98 gcung tm owing laigely to the efioits of Mormon 
to inquire into the subject. The lesult was the ’.misMouaiies in foieign countues- and the question 
passing of the Money' Leuder>’ Act, MMX), by which ot Ltah’s admission to the Tnion as a state was 
all money lenders are eoinpellod to register theii 'earnestly agitatetk L'inally, at the session of the 
business names ami addresses, and inust not tiade^ United Slates Uongiess for 1893-94, an Enabling 
in any other under hea\y penalties. ^A’hen pio* Act wojj passed, under which a constitution W'aa 
ceedings aie taken by a money lender to ieeo\ei adopted in convention at Salt Lake City (March 
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money lent, the court may' take into coiisideiatioii 
whether the interest ami other cliargcs are ex 
cessive or oppressive, and if so, may set a.side any 
contract ana give au equitable decision, and may 
even order the lepaymeiit of any oppressive cliaiges 
already paid. See Interest, Paw niiroking. 

Utah, since 1894 a state of the American I'nion, 
in the Kocky Mountain region, is nearly^ rectangu- 
lar in shape, extending from north to south 350 
miles, and from east to west 280 miles, w-ith an 
area of 84,970 sq. ni. It lies in a great plateau 
region, having an average elevation of 6000 feet 
above the Icvd of the sea. The Wahsatch Monii 
tains, running north and south, and their eastern 
spur the Uintah Mountains, divide the territoiy 
into two widely differing portions. The division 
lyiuR to the north and west of these ranges belongs 
to tne great interior basin of the continent, from 
which no water escapes except by evaporation. 
The eastern and southern sections form a part of 
the basin of the Colorado River, and are noted for 
their lofty and broken plateaus and deep cafions. 
The greatest elevation is attained in the Uintah 
range— nearly 14,000 feet. Mounts Nebo and 
Baldy, the highest points of the Wahsatch range, 
are about 12,000 feet high. In the basin region 
there are some lower ana parallel ranges having a 
general north and south trend. The prevailing 
westerly winds aro robbed of their moisture by the 
lofty p^ks of the Wahsatch range, and the streams 
which flow from the mountains find their way 
toward^ the west, ultimately discharging their 
waters into Great Balt Lake, or into some of the 
•mailer saline lakes or sinks of the desert. In the 
valleys lying among the lateral spurs along the west- 
ern sidq of the Wahsatch range irrigation is not 
ollfloalt. On the east, however, tlie towering 
plateaus which overhang stupendons cafions have 


Mav 1895) and latified hv the votei-s; and by pro- 
clamation of President Cleveland, Jaiiuary’^ 4, 1896, 
Utah wa.s admitted as a htate. 

The annual pioduct of copper, lead, silver, and 
gold is valiieti at more than ^11,000,000. There is 
also a consideiahle output of coal. Some $5,000,000 
are invested in manufacturing and industrial estab- 
liblimenlh. Besides Salt Lake City', the important 
towns are Ogden, Provo, and Logan. Pop. (1870) 
86,786; (1890 ) 207,905; (1900) 276,749. 

.See II. H. Rincroft’s Hhtorji of Utah (1888), and 
A I.iainboumo’s Scenic Utah (folio, New York, 1891). 

IJtakamand* See uotacamund. 

Uterus* See Womb. 

Utica, an ancient city of North Africa, 20 miles 
NW. of Carthage, originally founded as a Phoeni- 
cian colony in 1101 B.r. Its ruins include an 
amphitheatre, an aqueduct, and the remains of 
qnay^s ; for a bay then carried the sea (now* nearly 
10 miles distant) to the site. During the thira 
Panic w'ar Utica submitted to Rome, and became 
the capital of the province of Africa. Afterwards 
it w'as the see of a bishop, till its destruction by the 
Arabs. Here the younger Cato ( q. v. ) killed himself. 

Utlea* a city of New^ York, 232 miles Iw rail 
NNW. of New York City. Regularly and sub- 
stantially built, it rises in a gentle slope from the 
south bank of the Mohawk lUver, and is traversed 
by the Erie Canal. It contains a fine United States 
building, a city hall, state lunatic asylum, several 
hospitals, and a large and handsome Masonic Home 
and School (begun in 1891 ), is a noted market for 
cheese, and manufactures b^ts and shoes, cottons 
and woollens, organs and pianos, machineiyi 
starch, &c. Pop. ( 1880) 33,914 ; (1900) 56,383. 

Uttlitarianlsnit the etiiical theory wliich finds 
the l^is of moial distinctions in the utility of 
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actionsh— i.e. their fitness to produce happiness. 
This hedonistic theory, its genesis, and its various 
* types are dealt with at Ethics, Vol. IV, p. 
435. The words utility and utilitarian in this 
sense were first used by Bentham about 1802 ; 
Mill, however, believed that he first employed 
in philosophy the term utilitarian (which he found 
in Galt’s Annals of the Parish) in 1823, Utili- 
tarian and utilitarianism are also used loosely 
in a much wider sense of the view of life which 
would regulate all effort and action with total 
disregard to what is merely noble or beautiful, to 
culture, grace, and artistic perfection, and would 
look for the universal test of aims and conduct in 
practical usefulness alone. ‘ Will it pay ?’ becomes 
then the first and the final problem for this degrad- 
ing and imjK>ssible Philistinism, which is the 
negation of all poetry and art, of ideal morals or 
true religion. This is of coui-se not necessarily 
involved in the acceptance of a hedonistic system 
of ethics. The utilitarian conception of education 
is a preliminary apprenticeship to the future trade or 
occupation in life ; science or some branch of science 
may constitute an essential part of serious educa- 
tion, but literature should be but pastime for 
leisure hours. The contrasted ideals are well shown 
in Herbert Spencer’s Education and Fouillee’s Edn- 
cation ft'om a National Standpoint (trans. 1892). 
See also Bentham, Mill, &c. ; and Leslie Stephen, 
The English Utilitctrians \ 

rtopia (Gr. oM, ‘not,* and topos, ‘a place,* | 
equivalent to ‘Nowhere*), the name given by Sir 
Thomas More (q.v.) to the imaginary island which 
he makes the scene of his famous political romance, 
De Optimo Peimihlicas Statu^ deque Nova Insula 
Utojna^ originally published in Latin at Louvain 
in 1616, and truncated into English by Raphe 
Robynson (1551; 2d ed. 1556, reprinted by Pro- 
fessor Lumby 1880), as well as by Bishop Burnet 
in 1683. More represents this island as having 
been discovered by Raphael Hythloday, a com- 
panion of Amerigo Vespucci, but it of course is 
England, its capital Amaurote, London. Its laws 
and institutions are represented as described in one 
afternoon’s talk at Antwerp, occupying the whole 
of the second book, to wiiich, indeed, the first 
serves but as a framework. More’s romance, or 
rather satire, obtained a wide popularity, and 
supplied (though incorrectly enough) the epithet 
Utopian to all impracticable scliemes for the 
improvement of society. 

Vtraaulsts* See Huss. 

Utrecht {Oude trecht, ‘old ford;* Lat. 2>a- 
jeetttm ad Eheman), the capital of a province of 
the Netherlands, on the ‘Old ’.Rhine (q>v.), 23 
miles SSE. of Amsterdam and 38 ENE. ot Rotter- 
dam. The walls were levelled in 1830, and formed 
into shady promenades, the present fortifications 
consisting of strong forts. St Martin’s Cathedral, 
founded oy St WilJibrord about 720, and rebuilt in 
1251-67, had its nave destroyed by a hurricane in 
1674, 4o that the choir and the tower (321 feet 
high) now stand separate. The famous university, 
founded in 1634, numbers nearly 700 students, and 
has a library of 160,000 volumes.* Other edifices are 
the 14th-century Roman Catholic cathedral, the 


town-hall (1830), the ‘Pope’s house* (built by 
Adrian VI., who was born here in 1459), the palace 
(in 1807) of Louis Bonaparte, &c. Utrecht since 
1723 has been the headquarters of the Jansenists 
(see Vol. VI. p. 280). The manufactures include 
tobacco and cigars, woollen fabrics and carpets, salt, 
furniture, chemicals, machinery, &c. Pop. of the 
town ( 1869) 59,299; ( 1901 ) 106,800 ; and of the pro- 
vince (1901) 259,834, its area being 530 sq. m. 
Utrecht is one of the oldest cities of the Nether- 
lands, and probably was founded by the Romans. 
Hero the famed union of the northern provinces 
for the defence of political and religious freedom was 
formed, January 23, 1579 (see Vol. V. p. 742) ; and 
Utrecht is famous for the nine distinct tieaties 
there concluded on April 11, 1713, which brought 
to a close tlie war of the Spanish succession (see 
Vol. IX. p. 779). By the treaty between France and 
Britain, the former ceded St Kitts, Hudson Bay, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland (the liberty of 
fishing for cod being reserved), recognised formally 
the Hanoverian succession, engaged that the 
crowns of France and Spain sliould never be 
united, and that no part of the Spanish Nether- 
lands should ever be ceded or transferred to France ; 
wliilst Spain renounced her Italian possessions in 
favour of Austria, and gave up Gibraltar and 
Minorca to Britain. 

Utrecht, capital of the southernmost province 
of the Transvaal or South African Republic, 30 
miles NE. of Newcastle in Natal. Poj). 4000. 

Utrera, an old town of Spain, 19 miles by rail 
SE. of Seville. Pop. 15,010. 

Utricularia. Sec Insectivorous Plants. 

UttOXetcr (A.S. Uttocccaster), a market-town 
of Staflordshire, on an eminence above the Dove, 
14 miles ENE. of Stafibrd. It has a inotlcni church 
with an ancient tower and lofty spire, a town-liall 
(1855), a mechanics’ institute, a free grammar- 
school (rebuilt 1850), and manufactures of iron, 
nails, roi>es, beer, «S:c. Pop. (1901) 5133. 

Uvula. See Palate, Digestion. 

Uxbridge, a niarket-town of Middlesex, on the 
Colne, 16 miles W. of London. It has one church, 
St Margaret’s, ie.stored 1872; another, St Andrew’s 
( 1865), with a spire of 170 feet; a town-hall ( 1836); 
and a .spacious corn exchange ( 1861 ). Pop. ( 1851 ) 
3236; (1901) 8585. Coininissiuncrs met liere in 
Januaiy 1645 to discuss terms of peace lietween 
Charles I. and the parliament, but separated the 
month after without coming to any agreement. 
See Redford’s History of Uxbridge (1818). 

Uxinal, a ruined city in the north-west of 
Yucatan, 40 miles SW. of Merida, with vast re- 
mains of ancient grandeur, temple- termces. (see 
Teocalli) like tho.se at Palenque (q.v.), &c. 

UzbeR^ an important branch of the Turkish 
family of Tartars, who constitute the chief element 
in the native population in Khiva, Bokhara, Kho- 
kand, and some other parts of Turkestan. In some 
places their blood is mixed with a Tiriik (or Aryan ) 
strdln ; elsewhere, with Kiptchak, Kalmuck, and 
Kirghiz elements. Some are still nomads, but the 
most are settled in towns. 
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the tweiity-seoniitt of our 

al)>hahta., is i\, Hihon'titinied 
t form of r. 'riit‘ two sj^iiis were 
at first merely the ami 

the luiciiil h)iiiis of the, same 
letter, M'hieli ha<I two viilues, it 
V'^oealic ami a eojisojiantal. ‘J’he 
ijj nnoial forui, T, or a, lias m»w 
^ been eonveniently approj/i iatefl 
to ilonoto the vowel, the (‘apital form V 
roHerved for the ooiisomiTital soumi. Ilow this eame 
about has alreaily been t‘X|»lained in tin* artich* I . 
>Yhere the history of tlie symbol lia,s been tra*-«M| 
through thefireek v/>,'>fioft and the IMm iiu i;nj rtm 
to the Egyptian liiero>^]y|»liio picinre ot an as]>, 
which deiioteil /'. The English sonmls of / ami r are 
closely related ; they are lioth Jahio denials, formed 
by biiiiging the lowin’ lip into contact willi tlie 
upper teeth, v being tlie soft or voieeil son ml, ami 
j the lianl or unvoieiMl soiiml. Tltis i lose relation 
of the sounds explains tlie ilcrivation of <uie form 
from the other, ami accounts for tlu’ fact that in 
the Anglo-Saxon alphahol there wjis no se|>arai<.* 
sign for 'C, the syniliol ./' represmiting botli soumis, 
as is imlicated hy the fact that in A.S. the Latin 
wmrds VirffiUns and Ivvisticinu wen* traiisliKuated 
FirgUius iiiiiX Infective. It is he)ie\cd that a medial 
/‘was prononiiced as c, and an initial,/ as /! 'rinis 
in A.S. the words ‘over,' ‘heaven,’ ami ‘live’ arc 
w ritten o/cr, hcofoHy and f f. The use of t h«* symlx*! 
V to denote the voiced labio dental is believed to be 
due to French iniluoiice, us it eame in .soon after tlie 
Nonmiri conquest. Tims in the IVtei borough MS. 
of the 8axon ('hronicle, whicli was written before 
1131, W’e find ‘ .silver ’ ami * hive. ’ ( love) ix*placing the 
scofor and lufe of tlie earlier copies. In Latin the 
coiLsonantal sound of v was that of onr Wy as is 
Bhow'ii among other ju'oofs by the name of the 
letter, wdiich is re. It the sound had been that of 
our V, wdiich is a continuant, the name would have 
been €i\ following the analogy of c/’, cs, and the 
other continuants. Hut the name re, originally 
pronounced ar, follows tlie analogy of hcy pc, 
and the other explosives, and hence the sound 
must have been that of u\ an explosive. The 
change from the explosive to the continuant sound 
must have taken place in France before the Frank- 
ish conquest, and from ranee it came to us. In 
Germany the symliol v normally retains the old 
value of /, our v sound being represented by w. 

Vaal, a liver of South Africa, rises in the 
Drakenberg, and flows W. and SW. generally along 
the northern border of the Orange River Coldny 
to its junction, after a course of some five hundred 
miles, with the Nu Gariep or Orange River. For 
the Vaal River Colony, see Transvaal. 

Taccination (inoculation with vaccine, the 
virus of cowpox; Lat. vaccinvs, ‘of a cow*) is 
the pure cultivation of artificial copyright ion in u.8. 
oowpox (vaccinia) in the human by j. b. Lippinoott 
system witli the object of protect- oompMiy. 
iag from smallpox ( variola ). The practice was intro- 
duced by Jenner (q.v.) in 1796^98, and gradually 
mude way in spite of tlie fierce opposition both of 
the medical profession and of the public. Natural 


oowpox is a disease of the teats and 

mhl»Oi> (>l mil(*h-(M>w.-, and tin* vesicles contain 
lyiiiidi w hi»dt lius, w h(:]i inoculaicd, ihc proj>crty 
ot tran.^miuing i lie same diM^asc. denner thought 
that i-owpox was derived from tlic ailment in 
heids celled Cicase {see AA’lkd), and Loy 
aetnaily suceeeded in |.•rorilleing vaoeinia from this 
I M»urec. < ’eely and Jiaileoek pixMlucod vesicles by 
\ aimilaling cow^s (i.c. infecting (hem with ftinali- 
•! ami \'oigt, Simpson, Uirne, and King claim 

j to have succeedeti, i hough L’hauvcau and Klein 
: failetl. 'i'liere is no doubt protective vaccine 
marerial can b<» obinincd fi<»m citln*r natural cow- 
pox. IiOisc|'t).\, or small|»(>,\ pa.sscd througli the 
. ci»u. Sit .)<»iin Simon beiiexes that cow'pox is the 
smallpox of tin' cow, and this opinion ajipears to 
be jiistitied )»y nosiiive ir sults. Artijtriui cowpox 
lets been eliiiMlv maiutained since the time of 
.burner by ims’ins of h tuttmuacd lymph. The mse 
of anil to arm instead of prescrve<l lymph is essen- 
tial to the success ami efiicaey of vaccination with 
^ bumani.s«‘d lynqdr Ov<Unarily l\mphciin be taken 
' from a vaccimited arm at tlie end of a week, and 
I it .should he caiefiillv selected from the l)est formed 
' veMcles uptm the liealthiest children. The Vac- 
cination Acis of 181)7, 1871, and 1874 made vac- 
, (driation cfi’cctively eiunjualsory in England, .<0 
, that it i.s cstimatt?d about 95 per cent, are vaccin- 
’ ated, Tht^ registrar of the district mufst within 
a we<*k of the legist rat i(*n of a birth deliver to the 
. parent a ‘notice of requirement' of vaccination of 
the child w ithin three monih.^ of its birth in England 
I and Ireland, and within six month.s in Scotland. 

! In America vaccination i.s not comjmisory, exce]»t 
indirectly, in most of the stales of the Union, nor 
; ill Canada. It is in A’ict«)ria, We-slern Australia., 
and Tasmania, hut not in New' Sowtii W ales, 
Calf-hjDkph. Since 1880 the use of animal lymph 
has increased to an enormous extent; the u.se of 
this lymph is now obligatory in Rerliii and in 
Saxony in public vaccination stations, and an e.stab* 
lishiiient for the i»rcparatiou of it exists in Berlin. 
Consequently tbere is now’ no active agitation 
against vaccination in Germany. Bovine lymph 
from spontaneous cow’pox at Beaugency in France 
was introduced into the United States m 1870, and 
has almost entirely superseded humanised lymph. 
In Britain also animal vaccine ha.s recently been 
found to be as manageable as humanised lymph, the 
station lieiug at Lamb's Conduit Street in London. 
The lymph iisetl was sent over to England in 
1882 from Laforet, near Boi*deaux, frorii a calf 
vaccinated wdth material taken from a case of 
spontaneous or natural cowpox. Five calves are 
vaccinated every week iii fifty or sixty places 
on the abdomen. The ordinary course run by tlie 
liisease is that between three and four days after 
insertion of the lymph a line of infiamniatioii 
! appears, which on tlie fifth day is distinctly x esic- 
ular, and yields lymph. On the sixth day the 
vesicle is broader, and on the fourteenth or fifteenth 
day the crust is fully formed, and generally falls 
oft’ about the end of the thiiti week. The course 
of the vesicle is moro rapid in tlie calf than in 
children, and the lymph is best on the fifth day. 
Part of the lymph is collected on points and sent up 
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to the National Vaccine Establishment. A calf 
yields sutlicient lymph for vaccinating 400 or 500 
children, and more than 30,000 children have been 
vaccinated by Dr Cory from calf to arm since the 
station was started. The effects of lymph from 
the calf and of lymph from the infant are identi- 
cal ; he failed in twenty-two cases out of 5005 
at the fii*st trial, but succeeded the second time. 
Five vesicles are produced on each child, and the 
insertion success with calf-to-arm lymph is the 
same as that with human arm-to-arm vaccination, 
967 per cent. Only about 1 per cent, of the cases 
were brought back for ‘sore arms,* and these were 
mainly due to improper applications, plasters, i&c. 
Out of 32,000 cases there were also thirty -eight 
cases of eczema and lichen, and sixteen of erysipelas. 

Re-vaccination, — The claim first made on behalf 
of vaccination was that of equal immunity from 
smallpox as compared with the immunity resulting 
from ‘inoculation,’ without the danger of spread- 
ing infection. The protection was originally ex- 
pected to last a lifetime, but now re-vaccination is 
thought advisable as early as ten years if in pres- 
ence of smallpox. Re- vaccination, as a rule, gives 
protection for the remainder of life. Assuming that 
the State intends to compel complete insuscepti- 
bility, compulsory re-vaccination would be neces- 
saiy. The impeMiianence of infantile vaccination 
has been ascrioed to deterioration of the lymph 
in successive generations ; but mere number of 
generations does not make it less effective any 
more than passing the contagion of smallpox 
through a great many generations diminishes its 
virulence. In 1887 in the smallpox hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board out of 53,000 cases of 
smallpox treated 41,061 had been vaccinated. No 
case of smallpox has occurred during fifty years 
among nurses and attendants at smallpox hospitals 
who have been re- vaccinated before going on duty. 


who have been re- vaccinated before going on duty. 

Protective Power of Vaccination, — The report 
(1884) of Sir George Buchanan shows the vast 
superiority as a protective against smallpox of 
public vaccination as compared with private vac- 
cination, which is not supervised. Before vaccina- 
tion was made compulsory, the smallpox mortality 
in England was double that of any otiier European 
state where it >vas compulsory, and 70 to 80 per 
cent, of the smallpox mortality in Great Britain and 
Ireland occurred under five years of age. Since 
the Vaccination Act of 1871 w^as passed, the small- 
pox mortality in the whole country has been greatly 
reduced, especially in the case of young children. 
Tlie decennial reports for 1851-60 and 1861-70 
show that the actual rates of smallpox mor- 
tality, at ages five and upwards, remained at a 
stand-still, and that the rates under five years had 
enormously decreased. Study of the London epi- 
demics of 1876-78 and 1881-82 showed that tne 
marked increase of small{>ox at ages over five had 
really been the expression of an alteration in the 
behaviour of smallpox in this countiy. Statistics 
show that the fatality of smallpox varies ( 1 ) with 
the amount of vaccination possessed by the indi- 
vidual ; (2) according to the age of those attacked ; 
(3) according to the quality of the vaccination 
scars in those attacked. In addition to Mr 
Marson’s well-known tables, Dr Gay ton’s report 
to the Metropolitan Asylums Board of 10,403 cases 
of smallpox shows the fatality per cent, of the 
attacks. He divides the scars according as they 
are *g(}od * or ‘imperfect. ’ ‘With four “good” scars 
there is an absolute immunity from <imth up to 
the age of fifteen, and with “ good ” scars, whether 
one, two, or three, there is an absolute immunity 
of death ifrom smallpox up to the age of five.’ When 
all the ‘good’ ana ‘imperfect* vaccinations are 
grouped together, it shows that from ten to fifteen 
and from fineen to twenty years of age the ‘good* 


vaccination afforded just three times the amount 
of protection against smallpox death that the ‘ im- 
perfect * vaccination afforded. The protection 
against attack is of chief avail in the first few years 
after vaccination, and infantile vaccination cannot 
be relied on as lasting through adult life. Accord- 
ing to Dr Gay ton, whereas there wtis no death 
amongst those under five years who had ‘good’ 
vaccination, the percentage was 56*6 amongst the 
un vaccinated ; from five to ten the corresponding 
figures were *9 and 35*2, from thirty to forty 9*5 and 


40*7 per cent., and over forty 12-6 and 43. From 
Dr Barry’s report on the Sheffield epidemic, it 
appears that the rate of attack aiiiong the vaccinated 
and unvaccinated of the population generally is one 


and unvaccinated of the population generally is one 
attack among the vaccinated under ten years of age 
for every twenty attacks among the unvaccinated ; 
and oveV ten yeara one attack among the vac- 
cinated for every five un vaccinated attacks. In 
invaded houses^ irrespective of quality of vaccina- 
tion, there were under ten years one vaccinated to 
eleven un vaccinated attacks ; and over ten years 
one vaccinated to 2*4 un vaccinated attacks. In 
the children under ten yeai*s of ago, where there 
was no visible mark, or one cicatrix only, 75*7 per 
cent, had discrete or mild attacks, and 24*3 con- 
fluent or severe attacks ; where there were two 
cicatrices, the corresponding figures were 88 and 
12 ; where three cicatrices, 95 and 5 ; where foui 
or more cicatrices, 97*5 and 2*5. The fatality 
per cent, was shown to vary according to the 
amount of vaccination as shown by tlie cicatrices 
without reference to their quality. With increased 
number and better quality of the scars produced 
the severity and fatality of smallpox has decreased. 
Diminution in the amount of fatality and mortality 
corresponds witli the nearness of the time to the 
vaccination at which the patient was attacked by 
smallpox. Tlie greatest protection against attack 
is found near to the operation of primary vaccina- 
tion or re-vaccination. Tfie gi*enter the remotcne.s8 
from the date of vaccination, the greater lias been 
the incidence of smallpox and the fatality upon 
those attacked. The safeguarding is essentially in 
the years immediately subsequent to vaccination, 
and the gain especially as regards infant life. 
Were this decline due to improved sanitation, we 
should naturally expect the fall to be shared by 
persons of all ages. During 1872-87 the fall in 
jhe general deatn-rate was just 9 per cent., and 
in other zymotic diseases 9 per cent, for measles 
and 1 per cent, for hooping-cough, as compared 
with 72 per cent, for smallpox. Tlie fall in ‘ fever* 
mortalitj' was nearly as much in the same perioil, 
but it was at all ages. 

Objections to vaccination are made on the ground 
of alleged injurious effects resulting from the 

E ractice. Complaints of public vaccination in 

Ingland and Wales in 1888 were only ten in num- 
ber out of 689,323 children vaccinated. Inquiry by 
medical inspectors showed two of these cases to lie 
measles and hooping-cough concurrent with vac- 
cination, two to be skin eruptions following on 
vaccination, and the remainder to be cases of 
erysipelas or other similar disease. The Registrar- 
general reports that in from forty to fifty eases 
annually vaccination is mentioned among the 
causes of death, and from 1888 onwards all such 
cases were to be made the subject of careful investi- 

f ation. Most of the accounts of ‘vaccinal acci- 

ents ’ come from abroad. In 1883 certain cases of 
erysipelas followed the vaccination of soldiers at 
Dortrecht, Holland, with humanised lymph received 
from a vaccination office. Seven men were attacked 
three days after the operation, and three died ; but 
no official report of the cases has been publi^ed, 
and it is uncertain whether other coses <A eiysipelas 
were prevailing at the time. The risk of eiysipelas 
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is greatest daring the second week. On the 30th 
December 1880 it is alleged that syphilis was com- 
mameated by vaccination to fifty-eight Zouaves in 
Algiers. The statement that two healthy children 
served as vaccinifers for 280 men, and that those 
fifty -eight men were operated on by Ivuiph taken 
from one single child, is opposed to all experience 
in vaccination. Mr Ernest Hart says, ‘ during the 
twenty years in which there has been systematic 
inspection of public vaccination in England, some 
millions of vaccinations have been i>erfornied, but 
in no single instance have the government inspec- 
tors of vaccination beeji able, /ifter tlie most rigid 
inquiry, to find one single case of syphilis after vac- 
cination.* linpeiigo contagiosa^ wliicli is caused by i 
pedicnli, has been attributed to vaccination at El her- I 
feld ill 1887, and in the Lsland of Kiigcn in 1885. 1 
Acute scpticocmia followed a .seri<*s of vaccina- j 
tioiis in March 1885 at Asprieros, A\ <wron, France, j 
and six chihlrcn died. The lyni])h was taken from 
a vesicle which had been opeiie«l t w»‘n1 v-foiir hours > 
previously, and had been contaiuiiiate<l. The )>re- ' 
poiulerance of evidence goes to slniw that Icjtrosf/ is i 
not inoculablo, l»ut when it occurs i.s due to fo<sl, < 
such asdeca 3 ’ed fish ; leprosy has <leclin(‘d in Norway = 
and Sweden since vaccination was intro<lucc<l. " ; 

Opponents of the practice luue attempte.l to . 
show not only that snialljiox has not been nsliitH'd . 

I by vaccination, but that it has nctnally been in- 
creased ; alleging that in France the greatest ’ 

I smallpox mortality oecurred in the IxNst vac- . 
ciliated departments, and coy; rrr.sa. The returns ; 
wore, however, .shown to h«* very incomideto and i 
unreliable. Kdrdsi showed that Keller's statistics j 
on the dangers of vaccimition were falsified. 

Substitutes for Vaccination. --Im]>vovcd sanitntiicn, 
has been credited with the <lecline in the prevalenev 
and mortality from smallpox. Dr C'reighton, liow- 
ever, thinks that sewerage, water-sujqdy, ami nui.s- 
aiico removal have little iiillnence upon smallp<»x. 
New South Wales has <a .system of oomjuiJ.sorv 
notification with lieavy line for neglect, and powt»r 
of isolating persons and things infected, or oxpo.sed • 
to infection, for three Aveeks. 1 

T/ie lioyal Comnussiun of 1889 reported in 1897, ^ 
11 out of 13 signing the report that vaccination has ' 
a protective elTect, greatest for nine oi’ ten year.s, ^ 
and then rapidly diminishing, but never vaiiisliiiig ^ 
entirely ; i-evaccinatioii restores the protective power < 
Tiie disetises alleged to arise tlirougli vaccination are ^ 
real, but are iiicon.siderable in comparison xvitli the 1 
amount of vaccination performed, and arc diminish- ^ 
ing from the precautions used. Calf Ivmph is to * 
be preferred ; isolation, though valuable, is not a ^ 
satisfactory substitute for vaccination. Two com- ^ 
missionors disapproved of compulsory vaccination. * 
The Vaccination Act of 1898 made many changes ' 
in the law. Hereafter the public vaccinator must ^ 
go, if asked, to the home of the child, glycerinated ‘ 
calf lymph is to be used if required, and parents ^ 
not vaccinating their children are exempted from ^ 
penalty if they satisfy the magistrates that they 
Gon^ientiously believe vaccination would be pre- ' 
judicial to the health of the child. i 

See Cokeinan, Vaccination, its Hisioi'y and Pathology < 
(1899); Reports of Commissions (1871, 1889); Seaton, \ 
VaceinaHan (1868); Ballard, Vaccination (1868); i 
Warlomont, Manual of Animal Vaccittation (Eng. trans, i 
2885); Vaccinia and Variola, with bibliography, by i 
the present writer (1887); and handbooks of the law i 
byp. P. Fty (1876) and by a ‘ barrister-at-law » (1888); 
•ttd the Ind^ Mcdicus, Vaccination and Smailpox, 


of Cow-pox and Sfpphilis (1888) ; K M Crobkeb^tilr, 
History and Patholo^ of (1899 ); and the 

publications of the London Sodety for the Abblli^lt of 
Ckimpulsory Vaocination (founded 1887). Tbe town 0# 
Leicester has taken a very prominent part hi ibe inMd- 
vaccination agitation. See also Germ, IkocOLATIOR. 
tfJCNNER, SMALr.Pc>x ; and for the analogous application of 
inoculation, HyoKOPHoBiA. 

Vai^inlaceas an order of plants closely akin 
to Ericaceic, and including tlie cranberry and 
whortleberry. 


d. M*Vai], Vaccination Vindicated (1888), and KbrOsi 
^ above )« Directly hostile are A R. Wallaoe, Vaecinch 
Uptt Pressed Usdtss and Dangerous ( 1889) ; O. Creighton, 
Jgnsm and Vaccination (1888) and The Hatural Juietory 


1 yaeailUl literally means space emj>ty of matter 
! — i.c. empty of thoi-je ordinarily recognised realities 
Avhose properties are the ob|ectH of onr perception. 
To emjifcy a region once filled witli matter is a 
( practical imjx).>.sibiJity. The Air-pump (q.v.) en- 
j abJe.s UH U\ remove from the im.enor of a vewsel a 
: large fraction of the air originally contained therein. 

I £{y other devices we may Uy a .still greater degree 
’ reduce tin; quantitj^’^ of gaseous matter lilling the 
I region ; but even with the most elficient means we 
' find it im]>ossib|e to get rid of a last residuum, 

; Thus the idral vacuum is uuattainahle. The >vord, 

; h4>vvevor, is used as applica}>Ie to the approximate 
! riYtlisarion of this absolute enijjtiness, and the 
; smaller the residuum left the higher is the vacuum 
said to be. Aciaxss such vacua light jmsses, and 
. magnetic and idectrostatic inductions take place 
with even greater case than if the region were filled 
. with air at ordinary pressure. lienee we coneJudo 
^ tliat a vacuum is after all a plenum, not of matter, 
i in the oitlinary acceptance of the term, hut of some 
j Hiihstaijce eapalrle of transtuitting energy. This 
! substance we call tiic Etlicr (q.v. ). 

Besides the onlinary air-pump, th<Me are several 
forms of apparatus useful for juoducing vacua. 
Tlie mo.st ellicient of these are the various modifi- 
cations of the Sprengel pump. In its .sinqdest form 
I the Sprengel ]»ump consists of a long vortical gla.ss 
I i iibc of naiTow bore, down which mercury i.s allowed 
I to flt)w. The region to he e.\hauBte<l is connecterl 
by an oblique tube with the vortical tube, at a point 
.s<inie 30 inches (the barometric height) above the 
lower end of the latter. As the mercury .streams 
down the verticral lube the pres.sure at the place 
wlicre the oblii|ue tul>o enters lends to l>e le.ss than 
the atmo.sjdionc }>ressure by an amount equal to 
the pressure of the nicrcury column from this place 
<lovvnward.s. The air i.s therefore pre.s.sed out of 
the side lube and connected vti.ssel into the vertical 
tul>e, and pas.ses down Avilh the mercury stream 
and esciipes at the lower eml. This process goes 
on until nearly all the air in the connected vessel 
has been carrieil away. It is convenient to measure 
the pi*e.ssure of higl/vacua in millionths of atmo- 
spheres. With the most improved form of air-puni]) 
Avith valves and cylindei.s the highest vacuum 
attainable is 150 times tbc millionth of an atmo- 
sphere, Avhereas Avith an improve<l Sprengel pump 
it is possible to get a vacuiiin Avhose pressure is 
only 0*(X)5 of the millionth of an atmosphere. 

yacillHlI-tulieSf glass tubes in which a 
‘Vacuum’ (q.v.) has been made and which have 
then been hermetically sealecl, and into the oppo- 
site extremities of Avhich platinum wires have been 
soldered, with an anangement at the free ends of 
these Avhereby they may be connected with the 
secondary Avires of an induction coil, or may, gener- 
ally, be put into the circuit of an electric current 
(see Electricity). The object of this arrange- 
ment ( ‘ (jreissler’s tubes ’ ) is to pass a high-pressure 
current of electricity through the so-calM vacuum, 
Avhich is in reality a highly rarefied quantity of the 
paiiicular gas (air, oxy^n, nitrogen, &c.) Ayith 
I which the tube had been nll^ prior to exhaustion. 
When such a current passes, the residual gw glows 
with a bright light the colour of which varies with 
the nature of the gas in the tube, the glow being 
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brighter round the negative electi*ode, but being 
•separated from it by a tliin dark layer. The dis- 
charge is repelled, attracted, or made to turn round 
a magnet brought near it in the same way as a 
perfectly flexible current- bearing conductor would 
be. If any fluorescent substances, such as a solu- 
tion of sulphate of quinine, or uranium glass, be 
place<l round the rarefied gas, these will glow 
orightly with their own fluorescence-coloure, under 
the influence of the ultra-violet rays, in which the 
light of the discharge is rich. If a part of the tube 
be narrow the glow is broken up into discs or striip, 
the cause of which is not clear. These strhe can in 
some cases be rendered less numerous and at a 
greater distance from one another by slowing the 
frequency of oscillatory discharge of each make-and- 
break of the induction coil. This can be done by 
interposing in the circuit a coil of numerous con- 
volutions. The strije are, however, observed when 
the current is apparently continuous, as when the 
source of electricity is a battery of 500 or more 
DanielVs cells, (lassiott inferred tliat the dis- 
charge of the battery itself through a rarefied gas is 
not continuous but intermittent. The number and 
position of tiie strise is altered by altering tlie resist- 
ance in the circuit. If the discharge is rapidly and 
regularly intermittent the glow is sensitive to the 
approacn of a coi^ducior connected with the earth 
or a large condenser, and is repelled or attracted 
thereby according to the arrangement of the appa- 
ratus. It is not necessary that the platinum termi- 
nals should be in contact with the wires of an electric 
circuit ; it is suflicient to put them to widely different 
otentials, as by lowering the tube into the electric 
eld between the knobs of a Holtz machine : the 
residual gas then glows without contact. The same 
thing occurs when the field is one of high potential 
and rapid alternation. If tlie vacuum be reduced 
to TvoWofJi of an atmosphere the current will not 
pass and there is no glow. At about one-inillionth 
of an atmosphere the molecules become so few that 
there are very few collisions between them. There 
is no light produced in tlie body of the gas unless 
these collisions occur. If the tube be less in its 
dimensions than the viean free path (see Ga.s) of 
the molecules the first collision of any given mole- 
cule leaving the negative electrode will probably lie 
' against the glass of the tube itself. The glass 
accordingly begins to glow with a bright phos- 
phorescent light, but only at such iK)ints as can be 
reached by molecules leaving the negative electrotie 
at right angles and travelling in straight lines. If 
the negative electrode be so formed as to concentrate 
the molecular impact upon a diamond it will shine 
with a green light eaual to that of a candle ; a ruby 
or aluminum oxide, Wight red ; glass, green. The 
position of the positive electrode appears to have no 
bearing on the phenomenon. Since the molecules 
travel in straight lines, any solid obstacle will cast 
a shadow, and the molecules exert mechanical force 
when they strike (see RADIOMETER); and they 
also produce heat which can, when tliey are con- 
centrated upon a point, melt glass or even a piece 
of metallic iridio-platinum. These are phenomena 
of Radiant Matter or the ultra-gaseous state 
(Crookes) in which the ordinal^ properties of gases 
(see Gas) are profoundly modified by the abi^nce 
of collisions between the molecules. Lenard, fol- 
lowing up Crookes and Herz, discovered that the 
dark or invisible rays emitted from the vacuum- 
tabes through an aluminium * window ’ would, in a 
‘ dark box, take photographs ; and in 1896 Rbntgen 
(q.v.) of Wurzburg found that these dark rays, the 
so-called Rdntgen rays, when passed through the 
hand or other part of the bouy would imprint a 
shadow-picture of the bones on a sensitive photo- 
graphic plate a discovery speedily applied in 
vanons ways, and utilised in surgery. 


Vaifrants^ a very numerous class of homeless 
persons roaming about the country, and from 
town to town, subsisting eliiefly upon what they 
can beg or steal. In Great Britain it is reckoned 
that there are at least 60,090 vagrants. The 
nomadic life led by these waifs seems to iiossess a 
charm for tliem which proves irresistible, and 
they very rarely settle down to a regular occupa- 
tion after they have been any length of time 
wandering. Vagrants have been known as a 
class for many centuries ; and in almost every 
part of the world evidence has been obtained of 
the existence from remote times of wandering 
beggars whose mode of life bears striking resem- 
blance to that of the vagrant of the present day. 
The Gypsies (q.v.), while having many of the same 
characteristics, do not usually associate with tlie 
ordinary vagrants, but belong to a class quite dis- 
tinct and exclusive. 

One of the most interesting and instinctive 
records to be found concerning vagrancy is the 
Liber Vagatorum^ The Book of Vagabonds and 
Beggars^ edited by Martin Luther, and published 
in 1*529 ( Eng. trans. 1860). In it he gives a minute 
description of the various kinds of vagrants who 
were then known in the north of Europe, which 
may be condensed as follows : 

(1) Beggars, or those who plainly and simply 
went about asking alms. (2) Bread-gatliertM*s, 
who went al>out with their wives and children 
with them, dressed in ragged garments, collecting 
food, &c. These caiTied cooking utensils, &c. os a 
part of their equipment, and neither they nor their 
children ever left off begging from their infancy to 
the day of their death. (3) Liberated prisoners, 
who excused themselves for begging by saying they 
had Ijeen unjustly deprived of their liberty and 
character, and thus prevented from earning a dif- 
ferent livelihood. (4) Cripples, many or whom 
shammed lameness or deformity. (5) Church 
mendicants, producing false crecfentials to show 
that they were collecting alms for religious 
purpo.ses. (6) Learned beggars, young scholars 
or .students, who said they had naught on earth 
hut tlie alms wherewith people helped them, and 
which they would use in furthering their studies 
for the church or some of the professions. (7) 
Pretended murderers, who asserted that they had 
taken a man's life away, and had afterwards been 
seized by remoi-se, though it was in self-defence, 
and that this had driven them to a Meandering 
life. (8) Wives of the above. (9) Lepers, or 
those suffering from loathsome diseases. (10) 
Spurious beggars, who pretended that like the 
Capuchin friars they were voluntarily poor, 111) 
Pretended noblemen and knights, who travelled 
about well dressed, saying that they had suffered 
by war, fire, or captivity, or had been driven away 
and lost all they had. ( 12) Pretended merchanuL 
M'ho produced documents to show that they had 
been pos.sessed of merchandise which they had 
lost. (13) Baptised Jewesses who had turned 
Clnristians. (14) Pretended pilgrims. (15) Beggars 
snflbring with sores. (16) Strollers professing to 
country -people that they were posses^ of mac^c 
power, and could prevent mnrrain, &c. (17) 

Knaves with falling sickness, who took fits and 
assumed sudden illness. (18) Invalids alleging 
that they had suffered for years with incurable 
ailments, or whose wives or families were alleged 
to be so afflicted. (19) False begging priests. 

Blind beggars. ( 21 ) Naked beggars, whose apparel 
was so very scanty as to arouse universal pity. 
(22) Silly or hali-witted beggars» who, whfle 
apparently bereft of some of thw mental faculties, 
were generally *more knave than fooL* (28) 
Hangmen, who had given over their hateful avo^ 
cation. (24) Women so clothed as to lead to the 
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belief that they were nregnant. (25) Mendicante 
who beem^red themselres with a yellow fluid to 
Bimalate jaundice* (26) Vagran U jnofeHemg to be 
doing penance. (27) Blind baipn-H (2S) (loobe- 
Hheaiers, or those who put on g<«>d clotiies aud 
begged, saving that they Wl lain ill a long time, 
and weie meohamcs who had expended all then 
goods, and were ashamed to but asked that 
they wiiglit l>e helped to ])ioceed on then ]ourne> 

If one makes allowance for the fhanges whuh 
have taken place in the manneis an<l (ustoms <>f the 
people and in their inodes ot living, the snmlantv 
which exists between the nio<h in v agiant and iti tn> 
of those dcBCiibed b^ Lnthei is ippaunf l*e» 
haps the most oiatly of the vagiant of ih« 

nrcsuit time aie to be found among the lifggin^ 
Iett>ei impostois w hose < an tull} \V 4 )idf<l tpwtlo*^ ** > 
often succeed in ex tiac luig ioiitiibutiou'< Imm tin 
cbantable The cause fussigned foi tins# app» iK 
is genet all > the death of a wib*. husband oi dalu 
or the distiess \vln<h has bcfu < lu*^^ I 1 >\ o^ubut 
oi illness The Ingoing h ttf i w it^r . 

caiiies on the huvimss jn mh i umiium h o 
iiniko suie th it, b\ tlio lime tl)<> Jo il | olm bi\( 
been (oininunK it(d willi, the ^iins but h i 

seiured, and a m \v fn Id of oju i umns im b <u [ 

found in a tli^taiit pait of tlu <<»unli\ \ 4011 . 
<*i 4 leiable niimhei of ‘fmliui natno^ ue to b< ^ 
fouml in Crie it Biitiin iml o\(i flu eoiitim nt (i 

Euiopo who m be cl isst il is \ uil^ Hun i 

go fioin place to ]>li<e di(W4l m tN u n iU\ 
costume, and siibMst on tlie piolif^^ of '^m ill iiti< b ^ 
whulithej sell at sliei t < 01 m \n I b\ 4 \bibuin » 
a punteil cai4l hung lonml tlu m<k I he <lr< s } 
the> weal, their ilu'^ky skins ami iluu w iiit (i 
kiiowlelge of the lan,^u igi 4)1 the count i\ in win h 
they aie found, toim sulficniit (aptil to enibl* 
them to live lu eompai itne toiiifiut ami in iinimi 
ons eases e\en to s4 1 aside < miu^h l<ii thin w nils 
in old age Repies<‘nt itm s of this di^s lu ion 
Btintly to be found in all tlie Uigi citus in tin 
United Kingdom Mm} otlu 1 kinds of i i^innls 
might be desciibed, the mo^t mum mus ainon^Nl I 
those not inclmled m JjiitlKi s list In mg th 
‘Patteieis* or stieet smgeis, oi speech miktis, t4> 
he found in almost even < ountn 1 nthoi s Int how 
ever, embiaces most of the \ igi xnts of the pieseiit 
day Theie are still the same fi(cmasoni\, slang, 
nicknames, and piactices which foTine<l so sti iking 
characteristics of the vagiants in the olden time 
The intioductioii of mechanical 1 iboiii, the tai ihtn s ! 
of communication between places at a distance, 
and the operations of the poor laws have, however, 
bi ought about great changes among the vvandereis, 
and the lanks of the \agiants have been swelled, 
especially duiing the last half centnrv, by a vast 
numlier of unsteady and unskilful vvoikmen and 
labourers who are continually travelling fiom town 
to town *in seauh of woik ’ Many of those de 
generate from the Hramp ’ into the habitual \a 
grant, wliose habits they become daily familiar 
with. The habitual vagiant is known to the 
tramp as a ‘moiicher,* while the tiamp is known 
as a ‘ traveller * The ‘ common lodging houses ' 
to be found in all large cities are the meeting 
places where the • traveller’ and the ‘moucher^ 
foiegather, and there is too much reason foi believ- 
ing that the constant lecital of experiences in 
begging, &c to irresolute and unsteady tiadesmen 
is gradually increasing the enonnoiis army of 
vagrants by which the country is ovoirun. These 
*oommon lodging-houses’ are known to their fre- 
quenters as * £>B8-kenB,’ and those of them resorted 
to by juveniles as * padding- kens.’ In them the 
plans of operation and different routes to be 1 
followed by the begging and thieving fraternity i 


he found rough maps or obatis earfopi 

toads, the houses on the w^av, ana Iii4 
of success whicli each piovldes. If no mqp 0 ^ 
chait IS to be found, there is generUtlly no iaok 
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of im ans oi intoimatmn in the persons of old 
nmmbt'rs or the ti atr . iiitv , wlio in RC4>i4hinoe with 
tlieir tiadition*- ire bouml t4>fuini'^h ihtii hiethren 
vvitii lU ili4 as'-i'>lame iht} tan in the pursuit of 
then calling 

(fie It improvemtnts htive heen mule of recent 
years in the eoiistiueiion of these lo4lging houses, 
espitiillv le^iuling the *^b*epmg aoctnninodation, 
ami maiiv or the most objectionable features of 
the old ‘dosskcii oj ‘ patlding ken * have been 
removed More leganl is pai4i to decency, and in 



Fig. 2 — Four Sleeping Bunks in * Castle * Common 
Lodging-house, Grassmarket, Edinburgh. 


followed by the begging and thieving fraternity 
are generally arranged, and the chances of different 
neigitbourhoods discussed. In many of them will 


many of those of the best class each of the inmates 
is by an ingenious economising of space provided 
with a pnv^ate apartment for steeping The bunks 
are arranged in rows in large apartments; fig. S 
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allows part of one of the rows. The beds AA» BB, 
shown Dy the dotted lines, are one above the other, 
and liave access from separate doors. In the figure 
Nos. 163 and 165 have the upper beds A A, and 164, 
166 the lower, BB. The top of the structure being 
several feet from the ceiling ensures ventilation. 
The beds are 6 feet by 28 inches. Although 
separate sleeping quarters are now provided, the 
kitchen is still, however, an apartment in all 
common lodging-houses where the inmates meet 
together. In it the vagrants discuss their plans 
of ooeration each night, and arrange their * work * 
for tne following dav, so as to interfere as little 
as possible with each other’s ‘ business,’ and their 
respective ‘ walks ’ are assigned with as much 
deliberation and care os if tiiey were conducting 
le^tiniate ti*ade. 

Statutes for the suppression of vagrancy have 
been in force for many years, the principal 
measures in existence in England being 5 Geo. 
III. chap. 83, 1 and 2 Viet. chap. 38, and the 
Vagrant Act Amendment Act of 1873. These 
acts cannot be said to have materially adected the 
growth in numliei-s of the vagi-ant class, while it is 
to be feared that in many places the existing 
apangements under the poor-laws have given 
direct and material support to vagrancy. The 
* casual wards’ Avbich have been provided have 
been largely used by the ‘mouchei-s,* who have 
thus been relieved of any anxiety they formerly 
had as to being able to secure sleeping quarters 
and a morning’s meal. The shelter and society 
which the casual ward provided were found to act 
so powerfully in attracting the vagrant class that 
vanous methods had to be adop^ for counter- 
acting these influences. Tasks of work were 
exacts, and relief was refused to all able-bodied 
young men unless they produced certificates of 
character from some person in a public position, or 
unless the workhouse officials were satisfied they 
were actually destitute. These rules, however, are 
now only partially enforced, although in some 
places the task of work is still carried out, and in 
others admission is only given to the casual ward 
on the production of a pass from the imlice. Great 
difficulty is experienced in discriminating between 
genuine workmen travelling in search of work and 
idle, habitual tramps. Where the police have been 
employed as relieving officers this difficulty has 
been best overcome, and it is generally believed 
that if this cotii*se were universally followed a great 
improvement would be effected, and many of the 
inaucements held out to vagrants by the present 
system would be removed. Experience in some 
parts of the United States, where the slang and 
the hieroglyphics of the trainps are practically 
identical with those of the English fraternity, 
proves that, while proper regard has been had to 
the difficulties of the genuine working-man on 
tramp, a firm administration of the law by the 
infliction of exemplary sentences upon habitual 
vagrants has had quite a phenomenal effect in 
reducing the number of that class. 

See John Awdelay, The Fraternitye of Vaeabondee 
(15^; ed. by Furnivall, 1869 and 1^); Thomas Har- 
man, Caueat for Vagabonee (1568); H. Mayhew, Lon- 
don^ Labour and the London Poor (4 vols. 1861-61); 
Ave-Lallemant, Dae Deuteche Oaunertum (4 vols. Leip. 
1858-62) ; C. J. Ribton Turner, Hietory of Vagrante and 
Vagrancy ( 1887 ) ; Paulian, The Beggars of Paris ( trans. 
1897); and the articles ChXbities, Mbndicanct, Slako, 
Sewlta, Poor-laws, and Hawkxrs. 

ValgaAch. See Nova Zembla. 

TatBbnavaSf the sects worshipping Vishnu 
(q.v.). See also India, p. 106 ; Sanskrit, p. 153. 

Talals (Ger. Wallis), a frontier canton of 
Switzerland (q.v.), bounded on the N. by the 


cantons of Vaud and Bern, and on the S. Italy. 
Area, 2036 sq. m.; pop. (1900) 114,438. It forms 
one long and deep valley, included l^tween two of 
the loftiest mountain -cnains of Europe — the Pen* 
nine and the Bernese Alps — and is drained by the 
Upper Rhone, which, rising at its north-eastern 
extremity, falls at the western boundaiy of the 
canton into the Lake of Geneva. The greater part 
of the surface consists of barren mountain -slopes — 
in their higher elevations covered with the greatest 
of the Swiss glaciers. The forests and pasture- 
lands supply the inhabitants with their chief 
occupations. The heat at the bottom of the valley, 
where there is a strip of corn -land, is intense in 
summer, and Indian corn and the vine are grown 
with great success. The Grimsel and Genimi passes 
connect the eastern part of the valley with German 
Switzerland ; and the Great St Bernard and 
Simplon (q-v.) passes connect it with Italy. Sion 
I (q.v.) and Martigny (q.v.) are the chief towns. 

Talckenaer, Lodewyk Kaspar, an eminent 
Dutch philologist, born at Leeuwarden, June 7, 
1715, studied at Franeker and Leyden, and in 
1741 became professor of Greek at Franeker, in 
1766 successor to Hemsterhuis at Leyden, where 
he died, March 14, 1785. His works included 
editions of the Greek grammarian Ammonius 
(1739), the Pheenissas (1755) and Hippolytus of 
Euripides (1768), the so-called Epistles of Phalaris 
(1777), Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus ( 1779-81 ), 
and posthumously the Fragmenta of Callimachus 
(1799). 

Taldenses. See Waldenses. 

Valdepeiias, a town of Spain, in the province 
of Ciudad Real, 140 miles by rail S. by £. of 
Madrid. The district is celebrated for its red wine. 
Population about 16,000. 

Val de Travers, a valley in the Swiss canton ! 
of NeuclAtel. Near the villages of Travers and 
Couvet, both on the line of rail from Neuch/ltel to 
Pontarlier, are great asphalt-mines (see ASPHALT), 
the stratum being over 18 feet thick. 

Talde Zm or Valdes, Juan de, Spanish reformer 
( 1500-44 ), became an object of suspicion to the In- 
quisition by a j>olitico-rel]gious tractate or * Dialogue 
between Mercury and Charon,’ and settled in Italy, 
living the rest of his life at Naples. He was the 
centre of an influential circle of religious thinkers, 
including Ochino ; though regarded as a heretic, he 
sought the regeneration of the Catholic Church 
from within, and never inclined to Lutheranism. 

Among his works are Spiritual Mitk, The Christian 
Alphabet, CX. Considerations a/nd Commentaries on 
Matthew, Romans, and let Corinthians* some extant in 
the original Spanish, some only in Italian translations. 
The four last-mentioned works have been translated into 
English (1865-83). See monographs by Stern (Strasb. 
1869) and Carrasco (Geneva 1880), M'Crie’s Reforma- 
tion in Italy, and Wiflen’s life prefixed to his translation 
of the Considerations ( 1866 ). 

Valdivia, capital of one of the southern pro- 
vinces (area, 8315 sq. m. ; pop. 73,512) of Chili, on 
the navigable Callecalle, 15 miles aliove its mouth 
in Valdivia Bay. It has a considerable import 
trade. Pop. (1900) 9820. 

Valence, capital of the French dept, of Di6nie, 
is on the left bank of the Rhone (crossed by an iron 
bridge), below the mouth of the Isbre, and 66 miles 
by rail S. of Lyons. It contains several interesting 
Renaissance buildings, an lUh-century eathedriu 
( with a monument of Pius VI. , who died here in 
1799), an 18th-century Protestant temple, normal 
schools, a communal college, Dyeing and the 
manufacture of sUk, glass, and iron are carried on, 
besides a busy trade in the produce of the Isbr9 
valley. Pop. (1891) 22,947 ; (1901) 21,919. 





■wild luxuriance. The old picturesque battle- 
niented walls, erected by Pedro IV. in 1356, were 
removed in 1871 ; and while, in the old quarters, 
the houses are closely packed and glooniy-iooking, 
well suited fco keep out tlie heat, those recently 
erected are gaily-colourcd and furnislied with 
courts freshened with llowors and cooled by 
fountains. Valencia is the .sec of an archhishop, 
and its cathedral, which was (ionimenccd in 
classical in the intciior, and Oothic on tlie 
exterior, is 350 feet long. The chinch of the 
Colegio de Corpus is quite a inuHiMim of pictuien 
by Kibalta. Tlie pictme-gnllciy contains chhdiy 
the productions of the Valciician school ( Juancs, 
the liibaltaH, lUbera, &c.). The uriivcmity has 
a library of 42,000 vola. Tlie custom-house, dating 
from 1758, i.s now a cigar facioiy. Silk-spin- 
ning and weaving ate extensively eairied on; 
there are also niaiuifactun's of clot Us, luUs, 
linen, leather, cigars, and Valencia tiU*a for llooi 
ing. The exports aie mainly grain, uce, 

ami fruits. Pop. (1887) 170,703; i UKH)) 213,55^) - 
Valencia, or lalrufia dil iUd^ dating fioni the 
second century B.r., was destioyed by Poiiipe>, 
taken by the (»otlis in 413 A D., by the Mooia in 715, 
and by tlie Chi in 1094. Tlie union of Ferdinand 
and Isabella biought it under the Ca-^tilian 
crown. Suchet captiiied the city in 1812.-- 
Tlie old kingdom of Valencia, now subdivided 
into the three modem provinces of Valemda, 
Alicante, and Castellou de la IMana, oompiises a 
tract of country in the east of Spain, washed by 
the Mediterranean, and extending fiom (’atalonia 
to Murcia. It lias a hot hut line climate, a fertile 
soil, mineral wealth, and many industiies; pee 
Spain. — (2) V(dcncia de Alcantara, a tow'ii and 
fortress of Ciiceres province, is the frontier station 
on the lino from Madiid (2.i0 miles EXE.) to 
Lisbon (159 miles WSW. ). Poji. 9230. 


Tateiieiaf (l) « seaport of Spain, formerly was chosen bytiis brotW M 
eaj^tal m the kingdom, and now of the province of empire. He first crushed the es ; 

the same name, stands on the shores of the Medi- Procopius, next reduced all tasrss by 
terranean, 8 miles from the mouth of the Guadal- Incapable in all things of independent 
aviar and 200 miles SW. of Barcelona by rail. In Valens adopted the views of bk Arktn conimlSdl^ ' 
the Huerta (* garden’) suiTounding the city the and pcraecuted the orthoilox. After some 
carob, citron, orange, nalni, and mulberry grow in with the Goths, he concluded a six years^tmee 
wild luxuriance. The old picturesque battle- with them, the Danube lieing agreed upon as they i 
niented walls, erected by Pedro IV. in 1356, were fjontier. The ^eai-s 371-377 he spent In AaiSk ^ 
removed in 1871; and while, in the old quarters. Minor, chieily at Antioch, and conducted wltli as 
the houses are closely packed and gloomy-looking, little vigour as success an indecisive war with Bapor 
well suited fco keep out the heat, those recently (Shajqmr II.), king of Pei*sia, closed by a discr^it- 
erected are gaily-colourcd and furnislied with able truce in 376. The juophecy of some fortune- 
courts freshened with llowors and cooled by tellcis tliafc his siicces^ior .should lie one whose name 
fountains. Valencia is the .sec of an archhishop, lx*gan wilh Thcod letl to the death of their young 
and Us cathedral, which was commenced in 1262, <lin»e Theodorus as well as niaiiv innocent men who 
classical in the iiiteiior, and Gothic on tlie lioic names with the unlucky pi etix, and to a severe 
exterior, is 350 feet long. Tlie chinch of the pei-Nccution of those who piacti^'cd magic and 
Colegio de Corpus is quite a muHiMim of pictuien neciomancy. About 376 the Huns began to pi ess 
by Kibalta. Tlie pietm e-gal lei y coniains cliielly upon the (iotlm, who oaved permission to cross 
the productions of the Valeiieian school (Juanes, ilie Ibinube Valens allow eil them to eioss, but 
the liibaltaH, lUbera, &e.). The iiriiveisity bus tin* teims of ti<*alv were not kept, and the troths, 
a library of 42,000 vols. Tlie custom-house, dating umlei tluui chief I'lithigern, were quickly changed 


To eneimes }>y I be impeiial iiiisnianageinent and 
faitlili'ssness. They ounied and ravaged the 


faitlili'ssness. They burned and ravaged the 
rouutiy, ami, though diiv'cn back for a time, 
lotmiieil leinfon ed liy TIuns and Alans, and met 
llio empeior in liatfcle near Adi ianople, August 9. 
378 'I lie imperial aimv was totally routed, and 
two tbiids of It, including Valens * himself, left 
dead an the lield. Ills sucees'^or w^aa Tbewlosins. 

Stc Jfccitne anti Ftdl, and Hodj^^kin'^ Italjf 

and hr r Intudrr?, 

Taleutia, or Valfai i v, a small island off 
('ouiU^S lveii,>,5 miles long by 2 broatl. Jii some 
piiitH lairl) gtKKl in soil, it ha.s much rocky inoor- 
larid, juid cliffs neail> 900 feet high at the north 
end. The islet is cliietly notable ixs the Kinopoau 
teiiuiiiuh of uioie Ihan" one Atlantic Telegraph 
(q.v%). The name, long held to prove that a colony 
fiom Vabmeia in Spain bad siUtled liere, is most 
likely cuiiupted fiolu the Irish Valinch or 
Fail itiis* 

Taleiltilie* IU^il, a psomlonym fiaiiied to 
i iiiipl.N occult masteiy over the metals {Bardins, 
‘loyal;’ Vfdcfdunf.\\ fiom valco), was the name 


Valencia a city of \ ene/uela, capital of to the author of a seiies of alchenn.stic works, 

cj4^nte% liAU in -flin IiiitiK'u fliA . .. .. ...... .. I 


1k>Ix> state, lies close to the beautiful baiik.s of the 
Lake of Tacaiigua, 34 miles by lail S, of Pueito 
Cabello. It has a college, a noimal and a teclini- 


assumed to hav'e tlouiislied in Germany at the end 
of the l.)th ceiiLury. Kopi> (iu hia A/chcniie) ami 
Schoilemuier have proved that the tactual author 


cal school, sev'eral parks, and man u fact ones of Johann Tholde, who in 1612 publi.<»hed the 

woollens, machinery, and agricultuial i'»pkments; Ualographia under his own name, and in 1644 
and there is a railway from the coast. Pop. 38,654. ^jj^r that of Basil Valentine. A translation of 


TalencienneSf a dark, ill-built manufacturing 
town and first-class fortress of France, iu the dept, 
of Nord, stands at the entrance of the Rhonelle 
into the Scheldt (which hows through tlic town 
in several arms), by rail 155 miles NNE, of Paiis 
and 58 SW. of Brussels. It possesses a citadel con- 
structed by Vauban, an hotel-de-ville with decorated 
facade, and a modern Gothic church of Notro Dame 
with tower 272 feet high. The famous Lace (q.v.) 
is no longer made here, but a coarse sort is manu- 
factured. Other manufactures are a line cambric, 
cotton yam, hosiery, linseed-oil, beet-root su^r; 
and the town contains extensive ironworks. The 
country round about is a great coal-basin, with 
numerous pits. Valenciennes (the Valentinianm 
or Valentiana of the Romans ) was ceded to France 
in 1678, and was taken by the Allies in 1793, after 
a siege of 84 days, but restored again next year. 
It is the birthplace of Watteau and Froi^art 
(statue, 1856). Pop. ( 1872 ) 22,118 ; ( 1901 ) 25,055. 
Valeiicy* See Atomic Theory. 

TalenSf emperor of the East from 364 to 378, 
and brother of Valentinian L, was born near 
Cibalis in Pannonia about 328, and at thirty-six 
435 ^ 


The Triumphal Chariot of Antimony published 

in 1661. Bee Alchemy. 

Talentlne^S Day* the 14th of Februao', on 
which, iu England and Scotland in former times, 
each young bachelor and maid received by lot one 
of the opposite sex as ‘ valentine ’ for the year. It 
was a kind of mock betrothal, and was marked by 
the giving of presents. Fixmi Pepys’s Diary w'e see 
that married as well as single people could be 
chosen. The usage no doubt grew out of tlie old 
notion, alluded to by Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
that on this day birds first choose their mates. 
The observance of St Valentine’s day degener- 
ated into the usage of youths and maidens sending 
each other by post prints of a sentimental kind, 
such as Cupids, transfixed hearts, and the like. 
Another ana less pardonable form is the sending 
of ludicrous caricatures, often vulgar enough ; but 
such boorish witticisms are fast dying out. Several 
saints of this name ( one of them a martyr at Rome 
under Claudius) were venerated on February 14; 
but the observances seem to be connected rather with 
the spring-time than with the career or character 
of the saints whose name is thus taken in vain. 
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Valenllnlailf Homan enu^rop (364-375), was 
bom of humble family at Cibalis in Patinonia, 
321 A.D. By his capacity and courage he rose 
rapidly in rank under Constantins and Julian, and 
on the death of Jovian was chosen as his successor 
(February 26, 364). He resigned the East to his 
brother Valensj and himself governed the West 
with watchful care down to his sudden death at 
Bregetio, November 17, 375, brought on by a fit of 
ppision. By his first wife he had one son, 
Gratianus (q^.v.), and by the second, Justina, 
another son, Valentinian II., and three daughters, 
one of whom, Galla, became tlie >vife of the 
Emperor Theodosius I, —Valentinian II. was 
born in 372 A.D., and received from his elder 
brother, Gratianus, the provinces of Italy, Illyri- 
cum, and Africa, as his share of the western 
empire. During his long minority the empress 
Justina administered the government ; and about 
three yeai's after her death Valentinian was 
murdered by Arbogastes, tlie commander-in-chief 
of his army (392 ).— Valentinian III., the grand- 
nephew of the preceding, being the son of Con- 
stantius HI. by Placidia, the daugliter of Theo- 
dosius the Great ami Galla, was born about 419 
A.D., and 'was seated on the throne of tlie West 
by Theodosius JL, emperor of the E^wt, in 425. 
valentinian wq^ a wealc and contemptible prince, 
and never really ruled during the thirty years that 
he sat disesteerned and unhonoured on the imoerial 
throne ; his mother, Placidia, governed till her 
death in 450, and was succeeded by the eunuch, 
Heraclius, one of those malignant fribbles >yho 
swarmed around the throne of the falling empire. 
His treatment of Bonifacius made the latter throw 
himself into the arms of Genseric (q.v.), chief of 
the Vandals, and thus lost Africa to the empire. 
Aetius, the buttress of his empire, he stabbed to 
death in a fit of envious jealousy (454), but next 
year was himself slain by Maximus, whose wife he 
nad ravished. 


ValentinianSf a Gnostic sect founded by 
Valentinus, who went from Alexandria to Home 
about 140 A.D., and died there, or in Cyprus, 
about 160. The distinguisliing feature of his 
system lies, in the first place, in his recogriising 
heathenism as a preparatory stage of Christianity ; 
and then in his dividing the higner spiritual world 
into fifteen pairs of a?ons, each consisting of a male 
and a female. The first pair, or syzygy, is made 
up of the unfathomable profundity Bythos, or 
God in Himself, and Ennoia, or God as existing in 
His own thoughts ; from these emanated next Nous 
( * mind ') and Aletheia ( ‘ truth ’), Logos ( ‘ word ') 
and Zoe (*life*), Anthropos (*man’) and Ecclesia 
( ‘ church *). As the last iron, Sophia ( ‘ wisdom * ), 
transgressed the bounds that had been laid down by 
the oeon Heros, and a part of her being became lost 
in Chaos, there was formed a crude neing, called 
Achamoth ( Heb. chochmah^ * wisdom ’ ), which, 
through the Demiurgos that emanated from it, 
created the corporeal world. Heros now imparted 
to the souls of men a pneumatic or spiritual 
element, hut this only attained to full activity 
when Christ, a collective emanation from all the 
mons, apjieared as Saviour, and united Himself 
with the man Jesus. In the end all that is pneu- 
matic, and even the originally psychic or soul 
element in as far as it has a-ssimilated itself to the 
psychic, will return into the Pleroma. The chief 
Valentinians were Heracleon of Alexandria, 
Ptolemy, and Marcus of Palestine. See Gnosti- 
cism, and Lipsins, VeUentinus und seine Schuler in 
the JahrbueKerfur Prot Theologie ( 1887 ). 

Talenza ( Valmtia^ or Forum Fulvn), a town 
of Northern Italy, on the Po, 9 miles by rail N. of 
Alessandria. Pop. 6466. 


Valera* Don Juan Valsra t AlcalA-Gali- 
ANO, Spanish writer and politician, wSs bcnn el 
good family at Cabra( Cordova), IStli October 1894, 
and in the diplomatic service lived successively 
at Naples, Lisbon, Hio, Dresden, and St Petersburg. 
He next plunged into politics, contributing active^ 
to Albarada’s opposition journal, El ContemparaneOt 
and tliereafter rose and fell with tlie fortunes of his 
party, as d^uty, minister of commerce, plenipo- 
tentiary to Frankfort, minister of public instruc- 
tion, ambassador at Lisbon, Washington, Brussels, 
councillor of stat^ senator, and member of the 
Spanish Acailemy in Madrid. His Estudios critieoe 
sobre literatura (1864) and D-isertaciones y juicioe 
literarios (1882) brought him reputation; but his 
fame depends on his romances, Pepita JinUnez 
(1874; Eng. trans. 1891), Las iluaiones del Doctor 
Faustino (1876), El Comendador Mendoza (1877), 
and Doiia Luz (1878). Besides these be has pub- 
lished poems (1858), Dramatic Experiments (1878), 
short stories ( 1882), and Cartas Americanas ( 1889). 

Valerian ( Valeruma]^ a genus of plants of the 
natural order Valerianacere, an order of exogenous 
lants, containing nine genera and about 300 
nown species, natives of temperate climates, 
chiefly of Europe, tlie mountainous parts of India, 
and South America ; annual or perennial herbs, 
sub-shrubs or rarely shrubs, with opposite leaves, 
destitute of stipules, and small flowers in cymes. 
They are nearly allied to DipsacaceaB (see Teasel) 
and Compositce, but differ in the mode of inflores- 
cence, and in the seeds being destitute of albumen 
and other intrinsic features. The genus Valeriana 
is distinguished by a 
pappus- like calyx, a 
spurless corolla, and 
tnree stamens. The 
species are pretty num- 
erous, The common 
Valerian ( V. officinalis) 
is abundant in ditches, 
moist woods, A’c. in 
Britain, throughout Eu- 
rope, and in northern 
Asia, and is cultivated 
in the United States. 

It has a fleshy root, pin- 
natifid leaves, a stem 2 
to 4 feet high, and pale 
flesh - coloured flowers. 

The root is a well- 
known medicine, wliicli 
possesses powerful anti- 
spasmodic and stimulant 
properties, and a very 
considerable influence 
over the nervous system 
( being used in hysteria, 
chorea, &c.). Cats are 
very fond of it, and it 
exercises a remarkable 
stimulating and intoxicating power over them. 
Altliongh the plant grows cniefiy in damp soils, 
the root is most powerfully medicinal in dry hilly 
ground. The chief insr^ients of valerian are 
woo<1y fibre, resinous and gum-like mattera, and a 
little more than 1 per cent, of a volatile oil, in 
which valerianic or ra/enc acid (also obtained from 
several other sources) is develof^ on exposure to 
the air. Some of the salts of valerianic acid act 
with more certainty than the tincture and 6ther 
officinal preparations. 

Tlie Small Marsh Valerian (F. dMca) is much 
less powerful than the common species. The 
Greater Valerian ( F. Phu) grows in alpine districte 
of the continent of Europe, and is perhaps the 
F. dioseoridis of the Greeks. F. edtiea and F. 
sedtnuca, gathered on the mountains of Styria and 
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Cariiithia> are need in India to aromatise batiis, 
and as a substitute for Spikenard (q.v.). K 
sitcAenai*, a native of the nor tii- west of America, 
possesses the medicinal properties of the genus. 
The root of FI edults, a species found in the north- 
west of America, was an article of food with the 
Digger Indians. Corn Salad (f|.v.) or Lamb’s 
Lettuce belongs to the order Valerianaceie ; and 
Ke«l Valerian is Centra/Mus^ ruher, 

Val 6 rtanU {$9 P. Ltcinits, Koman emperor 
(253-2^), was proclaimed emperor by the legions 
in llhietia after the nmrder of CIrIIuh. He was 
then about sixty, and he assumed as colleague 
liis eldest son Callienus (q.v,). Throughout Ids | 
reign trouble hovered on every frontier of the ; 
emrdro, but as the East appeared most threatening | 
Valerian sot out at the hea(l of an army, and was ; 
sudtlenly attacked and completely deloated at | 
Edeasa (260). He laiiguislMsl till death in Iiopele^^s j 
^ptivity, subjected to all Uu? cruellies an <»nentai | 
imagination could suggest. It is said tliat he whk ; 
tortured into betraying to Saiair the city of ; 
Antioch and the passe.s of the Taunis, and that ( 
after his death his skin was stuffed, painte<l purple, : 
and preserved as a tn>])hy of victory. 

Valeriii.s Fiaccii.s. ^^ee FLArr rs. i 

Valerill.S IHaxiinns^ a Homan author, wd) 0 , 1 
about 29”.T2 A.D. , wrote in a bombuslic style a \ 
somewhat miscellaneous collection hi.'.iojical • 
anecdotes. There are recent eiliiions of tlie /Wc- i 
torum et Dtciortiui MeithivahiliKut Lihri IX, by ! 
Halm (186i)) and Kempt (‘2<1 ed. ISSS). j 

Valctta (J^a Valdf(i)y a fortress and beautilnl j 
city, capital of Malta, on the north east side of the j 
island. It occupies a rocky foiigiu' of land over ! 
3000 yards long, on either side <»f wln'eh are two * 
noble harbours which are well wortliy of the cit^\ ’s ■ 
importance as chief naval station of Ib itain in t he 
Mediterranean. The town ami harbours are 
defended by a series of fort ideal ions of great 
strength, many of them hewn out of the solid 
rock, an«l, mouiitod with the most powerful anillcr\ , 
considered impregnable. The city pnipor on the 
rocky ridge lia.s several suburbs on the other side 
of the liarbouns (»r on minor s]>it 8 ru lining into 
them. Besides the enornnnis forts, haloonics, and i 
battlements which are the principal architectural j 
characteristics of the city. Valet la contains many 
noble edifices. The governor’s palace -formerly 
that of the Grand-masters of the order of 8 t John 
— is plain without, but magnificent within, and 
possesses an interesting armoury ; tlie cathedral of 
St John is a superb structure ; and the chnrcli of 
San Pubblio, with its famed soltcrunco (‘vault’) of 
embalmed monks and skeletons, the ]>ublic library 
of 60,000 vols., the university, and the aque<!uct, 
which brings Avater to the city from the far side of 
the^ island, a distance of 8 J miles, are w^ortliy of 
notice, as well os many of the palazzi of the Maltose 
nobles. There is a railway to Uabat in the interior. 
The city was named after the Grand -master La 
Valette, though there w^ere fortifications and dwell- 
ings here long before that date. Valetta is the 
centre of the commerce of the island (see Malta, 
ami map given there). Pop, of Valetta, wdtli its 
suburbs of Floriana and Sliema, about 40,000 ; of 
the other ‘three cities* or suburbs of Senglea, 
Costdcua, and Vittoriosa, 26,700. 

Talelle« Jban Parisot de La ( 1494-1568 ), born 
of a noble family of Toulouse, entered the oi^er of 
the Knights of St John, of which order he was 
elected Grand-master in 1557. His life thence- 
forward is a series of exploits in w^arfare with the 
Turks, culminating in liis famous defence of Malta, 
lastitm from ISth May 1565 till 8th September. 
The Turks had 159 war-ships and 30,000 men ; the 
defenders were 8500 men, with 700 knights, and 


unsupported held the fortifications heroically lo 
spite of awful loss and privationi^ till the f^proadb 
of a Neapolitan fleet caused the Ttirka to raise the 
siege. The veteran commander died 28th Augui^ 
1568. See Malta, HospiTALLEiaa. ^ 

Taljguai raeray a town of Sicily, 16 miles E. by 
N. of CaJtanmctta. Poj). 11,341. 

Valhalla^ Valkyrjur* See SCANDIKAVIAN 
MvTaoLoc.y. 

Vallay bAyiacNTif.s, a great liumanist of the 
Kenalsivaijce, Ij^nn in 1405 at Horne, where, and 
afterwanlw at Florence, he fttiulicil the classics, 
which he taught chielly at Favia. Having incuvreil 
many enmities, ho shifted Jiis quarters from one 
j nuiversity toAvn to anotlier, much to their advan- 
tr.ge and hi>- r»wn, till he found a protector at 
j Naples in King Alfonso V., whose militaiy fortmies 
• he sliarcd )»y sea a, nd land. Hehahilitating Epicurus 
; against sehola‘-tie depreeiatiori, he was expelled 
; from Home, whose (‘hums to Icrnpoial powder he 
! atta< ked. Toik inning to ]ea<l an actively con tro- 
I versial and sfliohirly life, he was proKoented by the 
I Inquisition in the «lioeese of Naples, but niider- 
went neither comlenination nor pniiishiiient. In 
' 144S wo lind him again in Koine a.s apostolic 
secretary to XhholaH V., whom he eiilogis<ed as 
I Mlie enfnmoi* father of the ]earne<I.’ He dietl 
; out by continual alternations of humiliation 

! and re<hess,' in the llower of hi« ngc, in 1457. His 
I >agm.nt, agitated life considered, he wrought 
marvels for sehohtrship an<l literature. Latin felyle 
I (as eommemorated by (icoige nuchunan in twm 
I famous epigrams) owes liim the deepest <lcht, while 
i his version^ of Xenophon, lfcr<.»|oi ns, and Thucy- 
j didos, ina<Io from texts which he had himself W 
; p>infy, it n(»t actually construct, extort even still 
I the adiniratiuii td pinlologists. His seientilie in.sight 
into language and idiom w as only less than his gift 
of clo»tiioncc and invective. New Testament, 
criticism he signally advanced by his comparison 
of the Greek original with the Vulg^ate. His Klcgou- 
f/te of Latin speech w as long a class b<»ok in the 
\ schools ; w bile his De Diniffiiv/tc Magni 

I remains a weapon valuefl by assailants uf the tern- 
j pt>ral power. 

i^ee Maiiciiii’s brilliant and exhautstive monograph 
(Flonmco, hspi } for the invt stigation and settlement of 
dispiit<‘d points in Valla's life, and JSymonds, Tke Jlcnaut- 
sauce in ItaUj (1877). 

Valladolid, a famous city of Spain, sometime 
capiUil of the whole country, and still capital of a 
province of (did Castile (q. v,, aiul see Spain ), standa 
on a i>lain on the left bank of the Pisnerga, 150 
miles NW. of Madrid by rail. It is 2200 feet 
above sea-level, ami has a healthy climate, the air 
lieiiig pure and the sky generally cloudless. The 
Museo contains such of the statues, carvings, and 
sculptures as could be collected at the suppression 
of convents in tlie province. The Classical cathedral 
(1585) was never finished ; there are some fifteen 
other churches. Of the once numerous monasteries 
the Dominican house, of wdiich Torquemada was 

e rior, is now a liouse of correction, and that of the 
ieiietlictine.s i.s a barrack. The uni vereity dates 
fi-oni 1346. The Scots College here ivas long 
the only seminary for the education of Scots 
Catholics; see Scotland (Ecclesiastical His- 
tory). Some of the squares are very large. The 
city, which contains a royal palace and many other 
pnolic builflings, is fortified. Manufactures are 
springing up ; silk, cotton, and woollen stuffs. 
Jewellery, hats, paper, perfumery, chemicals, gloves, 
4i^c. are- manufactured; there are iix>n-foundries ; 
and thon^ the place has a dull appearance, trade 
and industry have lately grown. Tlie province is a 
great eorn-field. Pop. ( 1887 ) 62,018 ; (1897 ) 68,746. 
Valladolid, the Pincia of Ptolemy, is first men- 
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tioned a.8 Vcdlisoletwn in 1072. Charles V. erected 
many splendid edifices here. About this time 
Valladolid was the most prosperous city in Spain, 
containing 100,000 inhabitants. Formerly capital 
of Castile and Leon, it was still the usual resi- 
dence of the kings. In 1560, under Philip 11. (who 
was born here ), Madrid was declared the only court ; 
and from this time the prosperity of Valladolid 
declined. In 1808 it was sacked by the French, 
and much damage done to buildings and pictures. 

Valladolid , a town of Yucatan, founded in 
1543, 90 miles IlSE. of Merida. Pop. 3500.— See 
also Morelia. 

Vallaurl, TommASO, Latinist, was born in 
1805 at Chiusa di Ciineo, and in 1843 became 
professor at Turin. He has published editions 
of numerous Latin classics, including Plautus, 
Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Curtins, in whole or in part, 
besides dictionaries, epitomes, books on the litera- 
ture of Piedmont, and an autobiography ( 1879). 

VallcJOf a port of California, on San Pablo Bay, 
31 miles by rail NE. of San Francisco. It has a 
good harbour, ships large quantities of grain, and 
contains shipyards and several factories. Here, on 
Mare Island, is a navy-yard. Pop. (1960) 7965. 

Valley fiel^ a town of Quebec, on the St Law- 
rence, 34 miles ny rail S\V. of Montreal. A fall of 
15 feet supplies water-power, and the place contains 
a cotton-mill emidoying 1000 hands, woollen, flour, 
and saw mills, canning and door and sash factories, 
&c. Pop. (1901) 11,060. 

Valleys* low-lying or hollow tracts on the 
earth’s surface between mountains or elevated 
ground. They are generally parallel to the direction 
of the ridges; but some are transverse, cutting 
through mountain-chains. As a mle they have a 
watercourse at or near their lowest level. The 
origin of valleys and their growth are dealt with 
in numerous articles in this work : see Earth 
(Vol. IV. p. 164), Denudation, Geology (Vol. V. 
p. 149), Mountains, Lake, and especially River ; 
Desides those on notable valleys, as that of the 
Colorado, Yosemite, 4&c., and the mountain-systems 
which enclose such — Alps, Appalachians, &c. 

Valli.sneria 9 a genus of the natural order of 
plants Hydrocharide^e. Its one species, V, spiralisy 




Vallisnena spiralis : 

A, female plant ; a, female flower ; B, male plant. 

Is an aquatic found ^ in fresh- water lakes and 
streams in the tropical and warm regions of 
the earth. They generally grow in running 
waters. V, tpitmis is particularly celebrated 
on account of its peculiar process of fecunda- 


tion. At the time when this is to take place the 
flowers of the female plants rise to the surface of 
the water by means of their long spirally -twisted 
stalks. Tlie flowei-s of the male plants, in order to 
follow them thither, become detached, having pre- 
viously grown on short stalks at the bottom of the 
water, and expand, liberating their pollen, which, 
floating about upon the surface, comes in contact 
with tiie female flowers which are stationary. 
After fecundation the female flowers return under 
the water by the spiral contraction of their stalks, 
and the fruit is ripened under water. This plant 
is found in ditches and bogs in Italy and the south 
of France, and is frequently grown in aquaria in 
Britain and other countries. Considerable depth 
of water should be provided for it, as the leaves 
are long, and should always be submerged. 

Vallombrosa (‘Shady Valley ’), a celebrated 
abbey among the Apennines, 15 miles £. of Florence, 
in a valley surrouiided with forests of fir, beech, 
and chestnut trees. Here an order of Benedictine 
monks was founded about 1038. They became veiy 
wealthy through donations, and the present mag- 
nificent buildings were erected in 1673. In 1869 
the monastery was suppressed ; but the place is 
still much visited by artists and tourists. Valloin- 
brosa was visited by Dante, celebrated by Ariosto 
in the Orlando Furioso^ and is mentioned by 
Milton in the Paradise Lost, 

Jall8* a manufacturing town of Spain, 12 
miles N. of Tarragona. The French defeated the 
Spaniards here in 1809. J*op. 13,500. 

Valmy* a French village in the department of 
Marne, 20 miles NE. of Chrilons. Here on 20th 
September 1792 took place the famous ‘ cannonade 
of Valmy,’ in which tne Prussians under the Duke 
of Brunswick maintained for some hours a heavy 
lire on the army of the republic, and then retreated 
(see DuMOURiEZ). The lo.ss was trifling on either 
side; but Valmy has not unjustly been treated by 
Creasy as one of the great battles of history, iiitt.s- 
much as it was the first triumph of the republican 
arms — a triumph by winch, with characteristic im- 

S ulsiveness, the French were transferred from the 
e]>tlis of despair to the very pinnacle of self- 
confidence. When Napoleon was creating his 
‘noblesse’ this great service rendered to France 
by Kellermann was fitly remembered by his title 
of Due de Valmy, 

Valois* House of. See France, Vol. IV. p. 778. 
The ancient Valois, first a county, then a clucliy, 
now forms part of the depts. of Oise and Aisne. 

Valoliia* a vegetable product very extensively 
used by tanners, in consequence of its lieing rich in 
tannic acid. It is the acom-cup of a species of oak 
(Querciis wgilops) indigenous to the Levant. Jt 
is largely exjiorted from Asiatic Turkey and to a 
less extent from Greece. 

Valparaiso (‘Vale of Paradise’), the second 
city of Chili, and next to San Francisco the prin- 
cipal American port on the Pacihe, is situated on 
the bay of the same name, 115 miles by rail WNW. 
di Santiago, and 881 W. of Buenos Ayrea by the 
Trans- Andine Railway. The bay is horseshoe 
shaped, open towards the north, and in winter a 
dangerous anchorage. The city is built chiefly 
upon a gently sloping plain at the head of the bay, 
which is, however, cut up by many ridges of hills 
that terminate in bluffs near the water’s edge, and 
that are often so steep as to require staircases to 
pass from one part to another. Its long streets of 
busy shops and handsome private buildings, with 
several imposing churches, trains, gas, and here 
and there the electric light, suggest much more a 
European thab a South American city. The old 
town, El Puerto, contains the vast customs ware- 
houses, huge elevators, the mole and harbour^ 
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wharves, the exchange, post-office, and municipal 
palace, with a bronze statue of Lord Cochrane in 
the plaza in front ; above it rises the Cerro Alegre, 
with a Protestant clmrcli and the pretty houses of 
some of the foreign merchants. In the eastern por- 
tion of the city, where tJie houses are mostly of 
one story, are the theatre and railway station. 
Batteries crown the heights and also gnaid tlic 
harbour. Valparaiso’s imports exceed £o,(^K),000 
and its exports X2, 000,000. It snffere<l from earth- 
quakes in 1822 and 1851 ; was bombarded by a 
opanish fleet on 31 st Maieb 1806, when mueh 
property was destroyed ; and afler a gieut three 
davs’ ]>att]e near bv, August 21 2.3, during the 
civil war of 1891, fell to the insurgents on August 
27, when looting and ineendiaiism cost the eity 
nearly 000,000. Pop. { 1900) 1 13,050. 

Valny, UfCirAUD, w.isbotn m JeiNPv, 7tb 
December 1754, and Jia<l his e<buMlioii at \ .ilognes 
in Normandy, SontliampOm giiLinm.u m btiol, and 
Pembroke (’ollegc, OvIohI. He took oidtus in 
1777, was tlie sueeessful head nnistei of KeadiiiL'’ 
gi’Hinmar sehool (1781-1830), .is viell a> lettoi <u 
Stiadisliall in Snflblk fioni 17S7. and <lie<I at 
Kensington, 28tli March 18.3(;. Jhs (ri#-ek nn.l 
Latin giammais oanied bis name lai l)e^ond I lie 
bounds even of the Inige influence of a bead 
master of fitly years. Ills Inotliej, K<h\.ud \ alJ^^ 
<1764 1832), was beail masbu’ ot NoivMtb StJiool 
h*om 1810, and left I (ttnut (lso3», and 

an edition of the (beck 'restannmt (3 ' oU 1810). 

Valfellilie (Vaf T^/hutt, (om the 

rieli and feitile \alle\ of tin* up|M*i Vdd.i doAMi to 
its influx into the Lake of (\uno. (n a uider 
cerise the term eoAois the >\ hole of that pait of i 
Lomhardy whicdi ineindes this x.illev, as uell as 
(’hiavenna and Hoi niio, coiiespomling to the modern ‘ 
piovinee of Sondrio. The 120,000 inhabitants speak I 
a dialect of Italian akin to the Konianseli (q.\.). 
ill the 16th century the <list I iel b<vame suh|eei to I 
the Swiss canton of (Jiisons ((| \ ); the latter, , 
however, steadily lesistcd the eflorls of the Val- 
felliiies to secure ciii/enship, which lesiiltejl in the 
bloody Valtelline Avar (1620), Tlie (bisons aao-h 
A ictorious, and governed the Valtelline more 
oppressively than ever, till at the i>etitioii of tlie 
inhahitants Napoleon iiieorpoi ated the e(mnt ly 
with the Cisalpine republic, and the Valtelline has 
Hince shared the fortunes of Lombardy and Italy. 

Vallialton is the process of fixing the price or 
rent to be paid for a jiiece of properly. Sur\eyoi.s 
and valuei'S are often called upon to advi.se persoii.s 
Avho propose to become purchasers, lessees, or nioi*t- 
gagecs of real estate ; ti ustees ar e, generally speak- 
ing, bound to take a professional opinion before 
advancing trust moneys on the security of land, 
&c. When property is re<iuired as a qualification 
for a franchise or oflice the law prescrilies the rules 
for ascertaining the value. Again, property must 
be valued in order to determine the taxation to 
wliich it is subject ; thus the whole property of a 
deceased person is valued for probate and succession 
duty. „ Domesday Book (q.v.) contains a valuation 
for feudal purposes of the lands of England, except 
the four nortliem counties. When revenue was 
raised by means of subsidies the l^urden was dis- 
tributed * according to the faculties of men ’ — ^i.e. 
according to ability to pay : land, offices, and 
personal property were all valued for taxation. In 
1692 a new valuation was mode for land-tax, and 
lands continued to lie assessed as in that year until 
the Act of 1798 by which the old land-tax was 
ronderdd permanent, and means were provided for 
its gradual redemption. The true land-tax of our 
own day is the landlord’s property-tax collected 
under schedule A of the Income-tax Act. See 
Griffith’s VaiuaUon, 


Valuation of Lands in Scotland seems first 
to have been made in the 13th oentnigr. Next 
century a ncAv valuation was made by autoority of 
l>ar1iamcnt; and as prosperity increased this new 
ej'lcnt^ os it wa^ ciillcd, came to he much above oiB, 
extent, and the new was often fixed ^ adding a 
certain pioportion to the old extent. Under Crom- 


certain pioportion to the old extent. Under Crom- 
uell and aft<3r the Kostoration the total sum to be 
laived by taxafion aaok first fixed, and then distrib- 
[ uttni amongst the ('ounties, < ominifesioners having 
j file powei to alter the old valuation. The 
I vtni tlniH arrivfMl at Avas the basih of the land-tax 
till 18,71, A\heii the coTinni-^ioneis of supply in 
<ounti**.N ;ind tlie magistiabs in burghs AA^ere 
diieoted to make a valuation joll anmiall} shoAvdiig 
the value of nil lands ami heiitages Avithiu the 
oimntA oi bnrgli acooiding to which roll all local 
j assrf^-MinrntH wcic to be madt', and assessor*, aatio to 
b«* ap|>ointcd to cany out the act. By the luocal 
* < b)v <•lnl^cnt Vd, Si-otland, 1H89, the i»oweiH ot the 
c<»mmi«i‘-i*»nciv of ‘-npj»!y w'cie transferred to the 
county < oiiiicils. 

, l’all]<% of flic finidamental conceptions of 
poliiie,i| cronoiiiA , Jms b<*eri the subject of many 
ctmf lov iM^ic*^, and luis been \aiiousIy defined. 
('Mdulfu s-,docs not deteiminc value in tiie economic 
Vii i> eminently iiscful, but it is not valuable 
in that lit‘nce*\ahu in use is distinguished 

tioin '■value in f‘\»‘liange, and the latter is ticaU'd 
as flieonh mcr(nins.r i clev .int to pcomunic science. 
'J'hn-. v.iiiie depemN on U'^etaliies., and difficulty of 
latfainminl. I’leue t,in b<> no absolute standaid j 
^ of v.iliie . but to avoid too rafu’d and violent flio’tu- 
ntion A allies aie usij. ill} moasuied liy the piccioua 
j metals (see M()\i \ ), A f/nn nd lise of a allies is 
hiipo^sjiib^ ; jt tbeie is a yeneial lise in juices tliis 
' means flnit llo’ v.tiue of mon«*v lias fallen. ^Mill 
j establi-^bcd tliioe laAvs of value, vaiying as the 
objects dealt vMlh vveie (1) a)>solutery limited in 
I i|uaniir\. like pictuicsl>\ a dead .artist ; (2) capable * 

, of being inci eased In j)ropoi tionallA gi eater la i>oui . 

I like agiienltuial produce tie>in a limited aiea : 

I capable of being inci eased indefinitely Avithout 
I incieased cost of pnaluction. Hieaido*s too abstiact 
I doctiine that value d<*poiKls sinqdA on the 
<|naiitiiy of labour exjieudcd implies di‘«iegaid of 
iiitcre.st, piofit^, lisk, (litierent latos of wages, and 
other elements of the qut‘stion. 

For Marx’s doctrine of surjAlus value, sec MakX, 
SociALiSAi. On the wide subject of saluo geneially, 
sec the w'orks of Kicardo, Mill, Fawcett, Jevons, and 
other works cited at Political h^coNOAiY. 

VaillWry, Arminif*^, traveller and philologist, 
AA'as born at Szeidahely in Hungary, 19tli March 
1832. At tAA’elve he Avaa apprentice to a ladies* 
dre.s8niaker, bnt afterwaras twk to teaching. 
Next he entered a Bchool at St George, Preslmrg, 
helped by various friends ; he Avas soon able to 
apeak Latin Avith fluency. In 1846 he entered a 
school at Coronation, Avhere he struggled to sup- 
I port himself, undaunted hy Avant and iirivation. 

I nia holidays AA^ere spent in tramping through the 
I country *, at sixteen he Avas conversant “with 
j several languages. A strong desire for eastern 
travel led him to Constantinople, Avhere he applied 
j himself to the study of Oriental languages. In 
I 1858 he issued a German-Turkish dictionaiy. He 
was made corresiiondiug member of the Hun- 
s^rian Academy, and in 1861 he received a travel- 
Ung stipend of a thousand florins. In 1862-64 he 
travelled in the disguise of a dervish, by routes 
unknoAvn to Europeans, through the deserts of the 
0x118 to Khiva, and thence by Bokhara to Samar- 
cand. His position preclude him from making 
instrumental observations for the pui-poses of geo- 
graphy, bnt was eminently favoui-able to an insight 
uito the customs and language of the peoples visited. 
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pis valuable Travels and Adventurf$ »|» Cmpral 
Asia (Xoi^d. 1864) was written out in thi'ee months 
from mea£;ra pencil notes on scraps of paper. As a 
result of his experience he has spoken and written 
in favour of British influence in tlie East as against 
the rule of Russia. In his periodical and other 
writing Yanibeiy su])ports the idea that the rule 
of En^and in the East is most beiieiiceut» that of 
Russia the least so. He has repeatedly visited 
England and lectured on this subject. 

His other publioations are partly philological and 
ethnographical, partly also histuricaf and political. To 
tho former belong liis works relating to the Eastern 
Turkish and Tartar languages, such as the ethnography 
of the Turks, the origin of the Magyars, &c., whilst the 
latter comprise his Wanderiiitja and Adventures in Persia 
(1867); Sketches of Central Asia (1868); History of 
Bokhara (1873); Central Asia (1874); The Or iff in of 
the Magyars (1882); Arminhis Vamhtiry, his Life and 
Adventures (1883); The Coming Struggle for India 
(1885); and, with Heilprin, Hungary (1887)i besides 
several contributions to the present work. 

Tainpire* One of the most gruesome super- 
stitious 111 the M’orld is that of the Vampire, of the 
dea<l leaving their graves to destroy and prey upon 
the living. It is characteristically Slavonic, though 
1>y no means exclusively so, and it is strongest of 
ail in AY lute Russia and the Ukraine. It still 
dominates the^ popular imagination in Russia, 
Roland, 8ei*via, among the Czechs of Bohemia, and 
the Slovaks of Hungary, and also in a less degree 
in Albania and Oreece. The modern Greek 
teiTU for a vampire is povpKoXaKas, which Bernhard 
Schmidt identifies with the Slavonic name of 
the werewolf ( Bohemian, vlhodlal. ; in Bulgarian 
and Slovak, vrhQlak\ the regular name for a vam- 
pire in Servia being vnkodlaJc, The Russian 
vampir (South Russian, vnuh% anciently upir ; 
Polish, tipior) in his earthly life was a wizard, a 
witch, a werewolf, a suicide, or one cursed by liis 
parents or the church. But even an innocent man 
may involuntarily become a vampire by hiiii.self 
falling a victim to one, or merely by a cat or a bird 
accidentally crossing his corpse before its burial. 
And we find a survival of this notion in Hender- 
son’s account of how the Northumbnans at once 
put such a cat to death. Such bodies do not decay 
m tlie kindly earth, for when a vampire’s grave is 
opened no trace of death is seen on the corpse ; he 
lies turned in his grave, with fre.^h cheeks, open | 
staring eyes, the skin, hair, and nails still growing. 
During the night he rises from his grave and sucks 
the blood of sleepers, who pine and die while he 
draws his nouiishment from their life. He can 
only be laid to rest by a stake (in Russia of aspen) 
being driven through his l)ody at a blow — a custom 
only abolished in the ca.se of suicides in England 
by 4 Geo. lY. chap. 52. Sometimes when he first 
awakes in the grave to his unhallowed shadowy 
life he begins to gnaw his om ii hands and feet, or 
to chew his shroud, causing his kindred to pine 
away and die. In many coses such witches only 
devour the hearts of their victims, or steal them 
out of their ]>odies, substituting for tliem the heart 
of a cock or a hare, and so destroying the nature. 
The stolen heart they expose over a magic fire in 
order to create hopeless love-longings in the breast 
from which it was taken-~an idea which Jakob 
Giiiiim says lies at the foundation of our meta- 
phorical phrases within the vocabulary of love of 
* giving’ or ‘stealing cue’s heart.* 

Such a notion of a nocturnal demon eating out 
the souls or hearts and sucking the blood of men 
I gives to the primitive mind a natural and rational 
explanation of such phenomena as a patient seen 
becoming from day to day, without apparent cause, 
thin, weak, and bloodless. We find it widely pre- 
valent in popular folklore, and imbedded in the 


doetfine of lolk-medioine, soroeiy, and wltoheralt 
everywhere, and Dr Tylor refers it direotly to the 
principles of savage animism. We need not linger 
over Afaiiasief’a mythological inteipretatipn of how 
the sucking of the sleeper’s blood symbolises the 
drawing of rain from the clouds by the thunder*goi) 
and the spirits of the storm at tlie close of the 
death-like sleep of winter. The likeness to the 
corpse-eating ^ouls of Oriental folkloi^ and the 
*alukak of Proverbs xxx. 15 is apparent, and 
scarcely less the points of contact with tlie still more 
widely-spread superstition of the W^erewolf (q.v.). 
Teutonic mythology has parallels enough of ani- 
mated corpses returning to satisfy a thirst for blood 
or their carnal appetites, and it is a common}>]ace 
of popular folklore that it is fatal to meet a remnant 
of any nature. Hertz notes that little is known of 
regular * corpse-spcct res ’ among races which burn 
their dead, and Haniisch maintained that therefore 
the ancient Slavonians who burned the dead must 
have borrowed the vampire superstition from some 
other race. But, os Ralston points out, it is not 
certain that burial by cremation was universally 
j>raclised by tlie heathen Slavonians, Kotlyurevsky^s 
conclusion being that tlieie never was any geneial 
rule, some burying witliout burning, others burn- 
ing first and then burying tlie ashes. 

See W. R. S. llalstou's Songs of the Russian People 
(1872) and Russian Polkdales (1873); W\ Mannhardt, 
‘Ueber Vainpyrismus' in vol. iv. (Gott. 1859) of the 
Zeitsehrift fur iJcutsche Mythologie ; W'. Hertz, Per 
Werwolf (Stuttg. 1862); and Richard Andrec, JEthnu- 
graphische Parallclen und Vergleiche (Stuttg. 1878). 

Yailipir e-bat, a name given to various kinds 
of bats, as being supposed to suck blood like the 
vampire, though few of lliose so called really 
indulge this pioj»ensity. Thus some of tlie fnigi- 
vorous bats called ‘ fl.\ ing foxes ’ (sec Bat) of Asia, 
Africa, and the Malay Archipelago aie so termed ; 
so are sonic of the South American insectivorous 
Chiroplera; so are several genera of the Phylloso- 
tomatida^ (see figure at Bat), especially the jior- 
fectly harmless Phyllostoma spectrum ^ two feet in 
expanse of n ing, with a well-developed nose-leaf. 
The real blood -suckei-s belong to the genera 
Desiiioiliis and Dipliylla, forming the family 
Desmodidie, found in Central and South America. 
Tliese have a bifid foliaceous appemlage, two large 
projecting incisor teeth, and two lance t-shape<l 
I superior canines, and they attack cattle and horses 
and sometimes human beings when asleep. 

Van, a walled toivn of Turkey in Asia, capital 
of a vilayet, stands near the south-eastern shore of 
Lake Yan, 145 miles SE. of Erzenun. Once the 
capital of an Armenian kingdom, it is situated in a 
very fertile plain on the borders of Armenia and 
Kurdistan, contains mostly mud-houses of two 
stories, and narrow, dirty streets, and has some 
inanufacture.s. Poj). 30,000, mainly Turks, with 
some Armenians and Kurds. It claims to have 
been the ‘city of Semiramis.’ — The Lake OF Yan 
is a considerable inland sea, 80 miles long and 
about 30 in breadth ; area, 1200 sq. in. It has no 
visible outlet. In its brackish waters a klmd of 
bleak is caught, salted, and exported. 

Vaiiadtlim (sym. Y, equiv. 51*2), a rare metal 
of little ]>ractical importance. The name was fimt 
given to a substance then believed to be an ele- 
mentary metal, hut vrhicli has since proved to 
be a compound. The discovery of this substance, 
the vanauiate of lead, was made by Del Rio in 
1801, but it was not till 1867 that the metal itself 
was first prepared l^ Roscoe. Yanadiuiii poesesses 
a silvery lustre, and has a specific gi'Avity of 5*5. 
It bums readily in a flame< or when heated in 
oxygen. It is used for making aniline blacki for 
colouring porcelain, and in metallurgy. 



giWMb^n ot a Froteataiili »e&igae of | 
CEtont, iHid tba aon of Cheshire siigav*bftker» 
was diiistotted in Londim, 22ith January 16644 He I 
was oduoated ia France, and hardly had he retairaed 
Uma his wit, his hwadsome fi^re, and his geniality 
won for him a footing in society, in 1695 lie was 
made one of the commissioners for hnishing the 


tn t^anger, Drought out at lUury J^ane wmt 
great saccess in 1697, and the Provolcd Wife^ ]no- 
uuced at the theatre in Liucolns Inn FioluH. He 
then in partneihliip with fougieve htarieil an 
unsuccessful theatre in the HaNiuaikoi, and theie 
brought out the Confidcyar}/^ " In he huilt 

Castle Howaul in YoikHhiie foi tin* Kail of 
and such \^as no>\ hib ie)>ul<itioii that iie ^\ab nun 
missioned to eiect lileuiiemi Tlou'«*o 'I’lie qiuMHi 
Bupfdied fiom liei |»ii\ate pm so Iho inom \ )oqinM <1. 
and Mailboiough loft a fund tu moot the andu 
iect^s claims, hut the impeiioiis duchos^ not <mf\ 
lofused to pay Vaulungh In'! silan, hut disinos* u 
him fiom his oilioe. FmaH> Ik* m<iFh all iho 
money that was due to luiii, hn( naluialK f*\ti 
after was the b^\oul fo»* of the Duclio-.^ of M ii) 
hoiough. Jn 1711 he was made cumptioliti of 
ro^al woilvs, was Uniglited at the al<<^M<»n of 
tleoige J., acted as Claioueious km^ at uins fiom 
1705 to 17*25, ami died at AN hU« hall, Mauh 
20, 17*26, lea\ing Ins Vii)tid*d IfvblKttul uniin 

ished. V’^anhiiiohs pla\s l.iek tin* polish and 
refinemeul of ('on^ie\e's, Imt aie fi*e lu>m hi^ 
artificiality and lals)m<^l hjilhanes Iho intciest 
is >vell sustained tlnoughonl ; the eliaiaeiei'. a»e 
leal, uatmal, and lacv, the si mat ions stakinu, 
and tlie <lialogue biight and M;;omus Urn he is 
gioshlj^ imleeent heyoiid all the allowable lamnds 
of humour, aud his giossaoss seems in giain* He 
failed pititnlly m lus attempt tiiiejiel the on lauglit 
of Jeremy Collioi. llis aichiteemial woiks aie 
massive and pietoiiaJ ; aud if the\ gave iise to the 
witticisms oi Switt and Pope, they gamed tlu» 
praises of Sir J. Heynolds See the edition by’ AV. 
Ck AN aid (1893), amt seleet pla>s by Swuen (1^96). 

Van Bureu, AIvutix, eighth piesldent of the 
United States, was lunn 5tli Doeembei 1782, the 
Bon of a small fainiei, at Kimkiliook, New Yoik. 
He became olUce-boy to the village lawver, studied 1 
hard, and w’as called to the bai in 1803. Long 
befoie tliib, liowcvcM, he luul developed a pieeocious 
intoicst m politics, lunl at the age of cMghttHni we ] 
lind him all eady member of a nominating com en- . 
tioii. In 1812 and 1816 lie was elected to the state , 
senate, and in 1815-19 lie was state attorney < 
general. In 1821 lie cnteie<l the Ignited States 
senate, of which he wasa membei until his election 
in 1828 to the goveinoiship of New Yoik. In the 
same year he zealously suppoited Jackson for the 
presidency, and in 1829 he was lew aided with tJie 
portfolio of secretaiy of state. This he ie.signed in 
1831. Two yeais later he w as elected v ice-president, 
and in 1835 president, but by a popular majoiity 
of less than 25,000, and that largely owing to his 
ileclared opposition to the ‘slightest inteiference^ 
with slavery. A^an Buien’s four yeai-s of office 
were darkened by the gloom of hnancial panic; 
but what one man could ho did to ligliten it, by 
wringing fi-om congress its assent to a measure for 
a treasury independent of private banks. This 
and bis firm adherence to obligations of neutrality 
daring the Canadian rebellion of 1837 are bis most 
statesmanlike acts, but both cost him popularity 
and votes : in 1840 he and his party were over- 
whelmingly defeated by the Whigs. He lost the 
nomination in 1844, bemuse he opposed the annex- 
ation of Texas ; and his nomination by the Free 
SoU party in 18^ only secured tlie return of the 


Whk teif 

and he died at 

Buren was a maetmr of the 

used bis great skill for wh^i^ adenttMl 

ends, lie loved not to follow, bat 

public opinion and a party for himseH^ w 

on tlie whole a statesman’s soul and ]iota.|dai^ 

hunterV. So wo see him often doggedly mai00ft 

himwalf on the unjKvpuiar shie --favour^ 

Biifiiage, ami opposing an elective judiciary, 10Ea' 

was iiite/jBelv partisan, trained a Jefierson JDemch 

crat, and loval in Iuh eaily teaching; yet kis 

jaditical antipatliiew ditl not dcstioy his*^ warm 

private fucudship foi gicat opponenU. such as 

llvnry Clft} . 

.Sip Lit., a by Vi\ L. Mackenai*' (Bost4»u, 1846) and 
K. NL SltepHid ( ‘ Auicriutii Statcbincn ’ h rips, 1888), and 
Itaiiciofts culogibtio Alaifui \ an Buren to tite 
Lt)d of hi'< JUdtUc CaftL7 ^New York, 1^89 ). 

VanrOliy er* a town of l>iiti‘<b (Ajiumbia, the 
III ilo» (Ain.iilian P.acific Railway (1887), 
•-tamk on Ihui.ud fnlel (a1 its head is Port Mooily, 
foiiiiMlv the Ictminns: ]>op .3090), 2906 inilcH l\v 
i.iil \N h\ N uf Aloiitieal iN sites dense forcht 
nil IS85 It now posMW'.i s mil(»s of well madestieeis, 
lit hv g.'is and tdKnniiv. electiic tiams, a hand- 
^oji.e ope) i house, a hospital, thiee paiks, many 
jLood 1 uihhn^s of hiitk ami giaiiite, extensive 
whaiv).- and wan-house-., smoKiiig woiks, eke., and 
his a legiilai stiaiiism]i siuviie lo (’luiia, Japan, 
Sin i'laruisio, and Alaska P<»p (1901)26,133. 

VanroilV4‘‘r Islaiul. belonging to Britifth 
('’oliimbni, Ills in 4S ID -50 53' N. Jat and 123'* 
17 -1‘2*> *2S' AN long , uml is teepaiated fuuu the 
main laud b\ i^iKeii ( hailoue Sound, John«.toiie 
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Strait, and Strait of Georgia, which taken together 
foim an open sea way. The island is 278 miles in 
length, and from 50 to 65 miles in breadth ; ai-ea, 
15,937 sq. m. ; pop. 40,000. Its outline is boldly 
picturebi^ue. The shoies are maiked by abrupt 
locky cliffs and promontoiies, by pebbly beaches 
and shelteied coves, with fine harbours. The 
western shores are gloom v and fi owning in aspect, 
deeply indented by fionl-Iike arms of the sea, the 
banKs of which are fonned by steep rocks rising like 
walls. The whole country is moi-e or less densely 
wooded, except where the mountain-suinmits afibra 
no foot-hold for plants, or where open grass-lands 
oeenr. There are no navigable nvers, and the 
streams, which are torrents in winter, and are 
nearly dry in summer, are short, and are valuable 
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only as snpplyins power for mills. The climate 
resembles that ot southern Britain; the warm 
Pacific Gulf Stream striking the coast preserves a 
mild and agreeable temperature ; and in the south- 
east, where there is much less rain than in the north 
or on the mainland, snow seldom falls. Only a 
small proportion of the surface is suited for agri- 
culture — perhaps a million acres. Fruit-culture is 
profitably carried on. The island is very rich in 
minerals. Besides gold, silver, copper, iron, S:c,, it 
possess^ ^eat fields of excellent coal, at Nanaimo 
in particular: the annual output much exceeds 
1,000,000 tons. Good fishing banks lie oil' the coast 
and fish and fish products to the value of $1,200,00< 
annually are exported from Victoria (q.v. ), the 
capital. E^quimalt (q.v. ), a naval station, has an 
admirable harbour, Avith docks and fortifications. 

The island was discovered in 1592 by Juan de 
Fuca, and visited in 1792 by Captain George Van- 
couver (1758-98), an officer in the British navy; 
but the first permanent settlement avos not made 
till 1843, Avhen the Hudson Bay Company built a 
fort and trading post Avhere Victoria noAV stands. 
Its later history, along Avith otlier information, AAdll 
be found at Columbia (British). 

Vandals^ a Teutonic race, settled at their first 
appearance in history in the north-east of Germany 
in the remon betAveen the Vistula and the Oder. 
Thence they moved southward, suffered severe 
defeats from Aurelian, and later from the Goths 
under Gel>erich, and Avere permitted by Constan- 
tine to settle in Pannonia, where they became 
Chnstians of the Arian pattern. But at the begin 
nin" of the 5th century, urged, said his enemies, 
by Stilicho, they entered Gaul, and crossed the 
Pyrenees into Spain in 409. The Asdingian section 
settled in Galicia, and were almost entirely 
destroyed in the struggle Avith the Goths and 
Suevi; the Silingian Vandals, together with the 
allied Alans, settled in a part of Bc^etica, Avhich 
received from them the name of Vcuidaliiia (An- 
dalusia). In 429, on the call of the rebel to the 
empire, Bonifacius, governor of Africa, they crossetl 
the Strait of Gibraltar, under their dreaded leader, 
Genseric (q.v.), cariying such devastation and ruin 
from the shores of the Atlantic to the frontiers of 
Cyrene that their name has lived on the lips of 
man for fourteen centuries. After the death of 
Genseric (477) his son, Hunneric, cruelly perse- 
cuted the Catholics, and kept the Mediterranean in 
terror by his piracies. His successors, Guntamund 
(d. 496) and Thrasamund (d. 523), Avere compara- 
tively mild and tolerant rulers, but luxury had 
already be^n to weaken the fibre of the ancient 
Vandals. Hildcric showed such strong leanings 
towards Catholic orthodoxy that hia subjects grew 
discontented, and he was overthrown by his uncle, 
Gelinier, in 530. The Emperor Justinian sent 
Belisarius against the latter in 533, and the year 
^ter he surrendered, and was carri^ to Constant- 
inople in triumph. Most of the Vandals Avere 
drafted into the imperial army, and sent to perish 
in the endless wars Avith Persia. 

See the various histories of the Homan Empire, but 
especially Papencordt, Oeichiehte der vandalUchen Herr- 
tchaft in Africa (Berl. 1837): also Felix Dahn’s Kdnige 
der Oermanen (part i) ana Hodgkin’s Italy and her 
Invadere (vols. ii. and iii.). See also Wrede, Ueber die 
Spraehe der Wa/ndalen (Strasb. 1886). 

Tandamme, Dominique Joseph, general, 
was born 6th Noveml^er 1771 at Cassel, in the dept, 
of Nord, and during the revolutionary Avar was 
distinguished as commander of the Chasseurs de 
Mont-Cassel. In 1799 he was a general of division, 
fought at Ansterlitz, reduced Slesia in 1806 and 
1807, and repeatedly commanded an army corps, 
^but was defeated and taken prisoner at Kulm in 


1813. He held a command during the Hundred 
Days, and after the second restoration was exiled, 
but returned from America in 1824 to die at Cassel, 
15th May 1830. See the Life by Du Casse ( 1870). 

Tanderblltf Cornelius, Avas bora on Staten 
Island, New York, in 1794, and at the age of six- 
teen bought a boat and ferried passengers and goods 
across to the city. Gradually extending his enter- 
prise, by the age of forty he had become the oAvner 
of beautiful sound and river steamers running to 
Boston and up the Hudson ; in 1849 he founded a 
line, vid Lake Nicaragua, to California, and during 
the Crimean Avar lie established a line of ocean 
steamships to Havre. A little later he transferred 
his capital from steamships, and at the age of 
seventy entered on a great career of railroad 
financing, gradually obtaining a controlling in- 
terest in a large number of roads, until he extended 
his system to Chicago. The Grand Central depdt in 
New York City Avas erected by him. At his death 
in 1877 he left a fortune of some $100,000,000, nearly 
all to his eldest son ; shortly before he had |nven 
$1,000,000 to found Vanderbilt I^iversity at Nash- 
ville. —His son, William HENRYlb. 1821 ), had been 
business manager of his father’s railroads, and after- 
Avards greatly extended the Vanderbilt system. 
He died in 1885, and Avas succeeded by his two 
eldest sons, Cornelius (1843-99 ) and William Kissam. 
his principal lieirs. See Croflut, The Vanderhilis 
and the Story of their Fortune (1886). 

Vanderdecken* See Flying Dutchman. 

Tan der Goes, Hugo, a Flemish painter of 
the school of V^an Eyck, Avas born in Ghent, and 
Avas dean of the painters’ guild there in 1473-75. 
Soon after he Avithdrew to a monastery at Soignies, 
Avhere he died bereft of reason in 1482. Only one 
of the works attributed to him — a ti^tycli in the 
hospital of Santa Mana Nuova at Inorenee, con- 
sisting of an adoration of the infant Christ by the 
Virgin, Avith portraits — is indisputably genuine. 
The famous Stewart triptych at Holyrood is 
believed by good judges to be diis ; and there are 
AA'orks atti-ibuted to him in the National Gallery 
and many continental collections. 

Tandeyelde, William, the Elder, Avas bora 
at Leyden about 1611. Till 1657 he practised his 
calling as a marine painter at Amsterdam, then 
settlecl in England, and became painter of sea-fights 
to Charles II. and James II. He died in London in 
1693. — William Vandevelde, the Younger, was 
bora at Leyden or at Amsterdam in 1633, and in 
due time followed his father to England, where 
Charles II. employed him and gave him a pension 
of £100 a year. He died at Greenwich, 6th 
April 1707, leaving behind ample justification 
for his fame as one of the greatest of marine 
painters. Smith catalogues 330 of his paintings. — 
Adrian Vandeatelde, his brother, bora at Amster- 
dam in 1639, gained high estimation as an animal 
and landscape painter, and died 21st January 1672. 
See £. Michel, Lee Van de Velde (1892). 

Tfui Diemen’s Land. See Tasmania, 

Tan Dyckf Sir Anthony, portrait and 
history painter, Avas born at Antwerp, 22d March 
1599, the seventh child of Frans Van D^ck, a silk 
and woollen manufacturer of the ci^, and his 
second wife, Maria Cuypers, a lady celebrated for 
her skill in embroidery. In 1609 he entered the 
studio of Hendrik Van Balen, a capable painter of 
the place ; in his fifteenth year he began to study 
under Rubens, and in 1618 he was admitted a 
master of the Antwerp Guild of St Luke. He soon 
came to be recognise as the most promising of 
the pupils of RuMns. In the contract, dated lo20, 
for the decoration of the Jesuit Church of Antwerp 
it was stipulated that he was to assist hia master in 
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the ]^roduction of thirty-nine picturew; and the of which liad been painted by a 

‘Christ Bearing the CrOKs/ in tlie church of the histmy of the order of the Garter, and 
Dominicans, may be referred to as a work of this sketches of the subjects, but the work waft never 
period. In 1620 the Earl of Arundel was advised carried out. The greater part of 1634 ahdi 16^ 
that ‘his works are beginning to be scarcely less m'os spent in the Netherlands, when he painted 
esteemed than those of Ins mastci and in the end Feidinand of Austria, brotlier of F^hilip IV., now at 
of that year Van Dyck jnaile a brief visit to Madrid, and many other poi traits, and such re- 
England, when he ajmenrs to have executed the ligious subjects as ‘The Adoration of the Shop* 
full-length of James f. at Windsor. In 1623, by herds,’ in Uie chinch at Teinionde, and ‘The 
the advice of Kubens, he stalled to study in Italy; Deposition,’ now in the Antweip Museum; and at 
and, on his way, he is said to have fallen in love this time he was cleeied Imnoiarv president of the 
with a beautiful country girl of the little village of Antwerp (Inild of St Luke. In 1640 he visited 
Saventhem, near Brussels, an<l to have dclaj’^csl ' his native rity foi the last time, and then passed to 
there, painting his famous ‘ St Mai tin di^ idiiig his j Paii-', hoping" to be emploved b> Louis XI 1 1, on the 
Cloak,’ still in the paiKh church, and a ‘Holy j de<*oialion ot the Loinie; but bere ugain he was 
Family, ’ since lost. Tlie investigations of M. \. < iiiisiiccessfu I, though he received othci commissions. 
Waiiters and other ciitics, liowcver, have tlnown j On Ids return to England he found (hat jioUlical 
doubt upon the details of this tunlitionaiy (lu^-otle (njublcs vveie cli-,tiacting the coiintiy. His own 
in the painter’s life. ( health was imw ]>4*i ruanently brokmi, arnl he died 

Arrived in Vtmicc, he diwoted liimM'lf to an I in hi-> Innis^* at lilm-ktriai-s, IHh Deccniher 1641, and 
enthuHiastic study of the maslei pn*cc'. of Titian, vv.ishuiicd in Old "st PauTs. 

Giorgione, and Veronese; ami, j)assing to (bmoa, ^ By univ4‘i-al consent Van Dyck is one of the 
he ovecuted there a Muies ot noble pojtiaits, * most udincd ami giaccful of [►aiiitei.s. His i)or- 
strongly impressed with the intlucncc ol iialntn i tiaits au* full ot cxjueRsion, ea\v and natural in 
art, many of which are still )ues(uved m the < ihcii attitudes, and tlie hands, in pailicular, are 
palaces of the families foi wimm they vv eie ]>ainte<!. I most elegant in foun and pose. His religious sub- 
III Rome he resided foi neaily (v\i> v(‘ai^, juoducing ^ ted^^ aie distinguished by coiiectne.ss of design, 
a ‘ Oiiieitixion ’ fm (\udiii.il Beniiv oglio, and f<»r deli<‘ate blemling of (ones, ami trntli and purity of 
tlie pope an ‘ A seen'' ion and an ‘ Adoiatiori i>f the ^ colon nng. Mo^l (»f the irieat English galleries 
Magi,* After visiting Tmin ami Sicilv , he a^ain ctuitain example^ ot Van iKckVaii. llicu collec- 
workeil in Genoa, ami by 102S he Inul letuined !<) j lions of his poiiiaii'^ woe included in (he Mon- 
his native city, wheie In' painUal hisgieat ‘ Ec'-.t.isy • < her>ter Ail lum'^uien Esliibiiion of 1857, and the 
of St Augustine ’ for tin* cliajad of tl»e Augustine ‘ National Poitiait Exhibition ot 1S06; and in 1887 


monastery, a woik spoiled by tin* cliange-H in‘*isted 
on by the monks, vaiious suhp‘cts foi tlie (Vliba 
taires, and the sph.ndid ‘('hiist crucified between 
two Thieves’ for the chuieli of the Becollels .at 
Mechlin, now in the cathedial theie. It was 
about this period that he executed the line 
series of poUraits of eminent contem- 

poraries wdiicli were ]mblishe<l as eiigiavings bv 
Martin Vainleii Endcn, and with additions in 1 04 1 
hy (tiles Hendriv of Antwerp. In .some twenty 
of these plates (ho painter himself etehod the 
heads, and in their cail.y .states, bcfoie llie line- 
work of the engravers has been added, these prints 
are greatly valued. The astonishing spiiit, vigour, 
and expressiveness of the lines by^ means of which 
the features are leiidered entitle Van Dyck to 
rank as one of tiie master etchers of the w'orld. 

In 1629 the painter again visited England, but 
he received little encouragement, and soon returned. 
We next find him at the Hague, painting the 
Prince of Orange and his family, (Jliristian, Duke of 
Brunswick, and Count Ernest of Mansfeld ; and in 
tlie spring of 1632 he again came to London, under 
the patronag^e of the Eail of Arundel, and w'os 
warmly received by Charles I., wdio had been 
impressed by his portrait of Laiii^rc the iimsiciaii, 
and had purchased his ‘Arniida and liinaldo.’ 
He was knighted by the king, appointed his 
principal painter in ordinary, installed at Black- 
mars, ancl assigned a country residence in Eltham 
Palace ; and in 1633 a pension of £200 w^as bestowed 
upon him, which, however, >vi3is very irregularly 
aid. One of his earliest works during thu resi* 
ence in England xvas the group of the king, 
ueen, and two of their children, at Windsor ; and 
uring the next eight years he painted nearly 
every distinguished person connected with the 
court About 1639 he married, through the infiu- 
ence of the king, Maria Ruthven, granddaughter 
of the first Earl of Gowrie. Leading a careless life 
and lavish in his pleasures. Van Dyck suffered 
from pecuniary straits; and frequently he found 
difficulty in obtaining payment for the royal 
commissions. He propose to decorate the walls 
of the banqueting-room at Whitehall— the ceiling 


H f-p»'rial exhibition of I GO of lii*- workn was 
bioiiiilit togctln i in the Giosv cnor (b'illci'y*. Seven 
I of hi-> woiks aie in ihe National Gallery. These 
j include hi^ ]>oi(i;ut of (’oimdin-, Vaiirler (»eest, 
and (he noble e«|Uestnan poi trait of (’harles L, 
jmic]iaM‘<l foi C17,5tX) fiom the Blenheim Palace 
col lection in I8s5. 

See f>f f}u TI7>rA'^ of the 

mo^t Uutiif nf Fitnrh Pninttrs^ pt, iiL 

(Lend. 1841), >VilhAiii Hookliani Carpenter’s Pictori<tl 
a uo/tr of >>tr Anthony Vott Df/ci, a 

CatnttKjui^ of hAchinys (laoml. l8D); R<>l>ert Dohme’s 
Knn^t unit Kunxthr * A. V<ni Dyck,’ by Carl Lenicke in 
vol. L (Lcip. 1.S75) ; F. Wibiral’s Jj Icimoyraphic d' An- 
toine Van Dye A' d'apris hs rcchireJus d( //. Weber (Leip. 
1877); P. H. Head, Van Dyek and (‘Great Artists’ 
Berif'<, 1879) ; A. Aliclnors Van Jhtek et SfS Klercs (Paris, 
1881); J. Guiftrey’s Van Dyck, sa Vn ct son CEuvit 
(1882; trans. 1890); Eaax-fttrtiS dt Van Vyck repro 
dxules i>ar A tnand 'Durand ( n.d.) , Kuackfuss ( trans. 1899) : 
Ernest Law, Van PytFs Pictures at Wi'ndsor CasUt 
(1899) ; and Lionel Oust ( 1900). 

Tane, Sir Henry, was born at Hadlow% Kent, 
26tli May 1613. His father, * old Sir Henry ’ ( 1589- 
1655), was a bustling and time-serving statesman, 
xvlio rose to be principal secretary of state, but 
who, having, with liis son, been a' chief agent in 
Strafford’s destruction, w'as six months later 
deprived of Jiis oftice.s, and sided thereafter with 
the triumphant party. ‘ Young Sir Henry * in his 
‘fourteenth or fifteenth year was awakened from 
good-fellow’ship,’ and at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
whither he passed from Westminster in 1628, 

I appears to have embraced those ropublican prin- 
ci^es for \vhich he afterwards became so famous. 
His travels to Vienna and Geneva ( 1631 ) confirmed 
him in his aversion to the government and discip- 
* line of the Church of England ; and in 1635 he 
sailed for New England — the refuge of disaffected 
spirits in those days. He was chosen governor of 
Massachusetts ; but his advocacy of toleration, and 
bias to the Antinomian views of Anne Hutchinson 
(q.v.), soon robbed him of his popularity, and ^ 
1637 he returned to England. He married in 
1840 a daughter of Sir Christopher Wray of 
Ashby, Lincolnshire; in the same year entered 
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parliament fov Hull ; and through his father*B influ- 
ence was made joint treasurer of the navy and 
knighted. Already, however, he had formed a 
close friendship with Pym and Hampden ; and when 
the Civil War broke out no man was more conspicu- 
ous in the military and theological politics ot the 
time than Vane. He relinquished the profits 
of his office (equivalent now ta £30,000 per 
annum); he carried to the Upper House the 
articles of impeachment against Archbishop Laud ; 
lie was a ‘great contriver and promoter of the 
Solemn League and Covenant ’ ( though in his heart 
he abhorred both it and presbytery, and used them 
solely to attain his ends); with Cromwell he 
engineered the Self-denying Ordinance and the 
New Model ( 1644-45 ) ; and through the ten yeara 
1643-53 ‘he was unmistakably the civil leader — 
that in the state, said his enemy Baxter, which 
Cromwell was in the field.* So, too, the sonnet by 
Milton. But he had no share in the execution of 
the king, and he did not view with satisfaction the 
growing power of Cromwell and the army. On the 
establishment of the Commonwealth lie was ap- 

{minted one of the Council of State ; but it was 
argely Crora well’s dislike to his redistribution 
bill (1653) that prompted the dissolution of the 
Rump, when Vane’s protest, ‘ This is not honest,* 
was met by Croirfwell crying out with a loud voice, 
‘O Sir Henry Vane, Sir Henry Vane ! the Lord 
deliver me from Sir Henry Vane.’ Retiring to his 
Durham seat, Raby Castle, he there wrote his 
Healing Question (1656), whose hostility to the 
protectorate brought him four niontlis* imprison- 
ment in Carisbrooke Castle. On Croiiiweirs death 
he returned for a while to public life, but in the 
July following the Restoration was arrested and 
sent to the Tower, Thence he was sliifted to tho 
Scilly Islands, and thence brought back two years 
later to be tried for high -treason. Charles 11. 

wrote to Clarendon, ‘ He is certainly too dangerous 
a man to let live, if we can honestly put him out 
of the way ;* and on 14tli June 1662 Vane was be- 
headed upon Tower Hill. Chri.sto])Iier, tlie youngest 
of his seven sons, was raised to the peerage by 
William III., and from him tlie Duke of Cleveland 
is descended. Vane’s Ls a puzzling character, for he 
was a singular compound of a sane and far-seeing 
statesman, pure and high-minded withal, and of a 
fanatical and impracticable Fifth Monarchist. 
Rightly to comprehend him one should study his 
incomprehensible writings. 

See the Lives by George Sikes (1662), Charles W. 
Upham (Sparks’s ‘American Biography,’ J^ston, 1835), 
John Forster (‘Statesmen of the Commonwealth,’ 1840), 
and James K. Hosmer (Boston, 18^). 

Van Eyck. See Eyck. 

Vanilla, a genus of epiphytal Orchid ese, natives 
of tropica] America and Asia. They are dis-* 
tiugiiisned from most other orphids by tlieir climb- 
ing habit ; they cling with tlieir aerial roots to the 
steins of trees or to rocks, attain the height of 20 
or 30 feet, and obtain their chief sustenance from 
the atmosphere. TJiere are about twenty species 
comprised in the genus. TJie flowers are thick, 
fleshy, and fragrant, but dull in colour. Vanilla 
is remarkable among orchids as possessing the only 
species of the order that has any economical value. 
From the fruit of several species the vanilla of 
commerce is obtained, the b^t being produced by 
the West Indian species, V. planijolia^ which is 
now cultivated in many tropical countries. Tlie 
fruit h cylindrical, about a span long, and less than 
hall an inch thick. It is gathers before it is 
frdly ripe, dried in the shade, and steeped in a 
fixed ou, genendly that of the cashew nut. It 
contains within its tou^h pericarp a soft black 
pnlp». in which, many minute black seeds are im« 
bedded, it. hae a strong, peculiar, agreeable 


odour, and a warm, sweetish taste. Benzoic add 
is sometimes so abundant in it as to effloresce in 
fine needles. Vanilla is much used by periumera 
and also for flavouring chocolate, pastry, sweet- 
meats, ices, and liaueiirs. Balsam of Peru is some- 
times used^ as a supstitute for it. When tlie fruit 
of vanilla is fully ripe a liquid (Baume de Vanille) 



Vanilla planifolia, porfcion of stem with spike of flowers : 
a, a »ued pod. 

exudes fnirn it. Vanilla has ripened its fiuit in 
British hothouses, but tlio flowers are apt to fall 
oflf without fruit being produced, unless care is 
taken to secure it by artificial impregnation. This 
is, in some measure, the case even in India and in 
some parts of America itself. 

Vanini* Lucilio, freethinker, was born at 
Taurisano in the Neapolitan territory in 1585, and 
at Naples and Padua studied tlie new learning of 
the Renaissance and tlie newer learning of pliysical 
science, qualified as doctor niriustjue juris] and 
took orders as priest. But liis ‘naturalist’ — auti- 
Cliristian and anti-religious — views soon brought 
him into collision with the church. Having taught 
in various parts of France, Switzerland, ami the 
Low Countries, lie had to flee from Lyons to Eng- 
land, where also he was imprisoned. AtCenoa, 
Paris, and Toulouse he was constantly in trouble 
for his heresies, and at Toulouse he was arrested 
and condemned to first have his tongue cut out, 
then to be strangled, and finally to lie burned 
to ashes (19th February 1619). From his Aniphi- 
theatram AEtcrncc Providential (1615) and his De 
Admirandis Naturw Arcanis ( 1616) it is plain that, 
if he was not an atheist, he taught pantheism of 
an extreme type ; and he was more notable for 
vanity and audacity than for learning or specula- 
tive originality. But as an innovator he has many 
points in common with Bruno (q.v.). Thei-e ara 
monographs by Fiihrrnaun (1800), Vaisse (1871), 
and Palumbo (1878). See John Owen’s Skeptics 
of the Italian Renaissance ( 1893). 

Tanloo* Jean Baptiste, a member of a family 
originally Flemish, in which a love of art seemed 
indigenous, was bom at Aix in Provenoe in 1684. 
He painted successively at Nice, Toulon^ and 
Aix, visited Genoa and Turin, and was sent by 
the Prince of Carignano, son-in-law of the Dukb oi 
Savoy, to study at Rome under Bmiedetto LutL 
After a further residence at Turin, he proceeded 
in 1719 to Paris, and i^edily ac^ired a great 
reputation as a portridt-painter. He, was made a 
member of the Aeadetny in 1781^ and professor of 
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{Minting in 1735 ; visited London, wJieie lie pain^ 
Colley Cibber and Sir Eobert Walpole ; and died 
at Aix, 19th December 1745 ^CHAni.ice AnpbjS 
Vanloo, liis youngei brothei, was born at Nice, 
I5th Felnruaiy 1705 He also studied at liome 
under Benedetto Luti, and then settled lu Paris, 
bat later returned to Rome At Tin in he |>«uiiiied 
far the king of Sardinia a serien of siihiects illus 
trative of Taft«io, aftei which ho relumed to Pans, 
and was appointed m 1735 a ineinbci of the 
Academy, and Litei a kiii„dit of the oidei of St 
Michael, ami cliief jmintei ttj the Ivin^ Ue died at 
Pans, 15th July 1705 

VannOttf a seapoi t town <d Fian< e c i}>il i\ of tlo 
dept of Moibihan m Hutt«inv, st indn at the niouUi 
of a tributaiy of the ot M^nlnhui, lo 
fioin the sea Th<» < itliMlial flttli to 1 oh 4#n 
tiuieM) IS the most iiiinoitaiii e Out tie town 
possesses also aii old Maison du PtihuHiil ai <1 
maTl^ caivcd houses, an<l i luh iuus< mu ot ( ♦ lii< 
antiquities Mariufacluic s (d woolhos nid iti)»s 
and some shipbuilding u< tumd on «ii I the 
small poit h.is some tiade Pop (Issl) it# ooT 
(1801) l‘),()2,>, (1901) 1(1 107 

Vaiiiiiicei. PmoiNo 

Van Rensselaer* i hhn, cit^hHi uioon 

of the\ast (state m ii \11 irn now toiimn^ tli n 
entile counties, whnli w >s hi'.t KijUind 1>\ killmi 
Van liensst hiei (1591 1044) w i> hoin in Now 
Yoik, Jst Novdidui 1705 c<bn it<d it II ud 
and 111 1781 m ii in d a d lujchtu of (omid Pluiip 
Schu^lei lie w is a h idi i ot tin 1 < 1 i ili^t*- m 
his st ite, and str\(d in lh<‘ si ii< son it c ind 
asseml)l>, and in (oiumsv tiom ls2l to 1S29 1 oi 

a while dnun^ thi w ii of IM‘2 he he Id t onun m I on 
(he iioilhcni fiontn i ind < jplni<d Nlimnston 

lleij^hts , but the i(fnsil of Ijis tow udl\ iiiilitii 

tociosbthe Niajfxi i Kivti (tiilikd (In Ihittsh to 
lecovei the pluc, ind tin in i \l osi^md in 
disgust H( wa^ I mnin^ spun in tin. tonsmu 
tioii ot the Liie and < h unpl iin ( mils uid picsi 
dent of then hands tiom I si I till tlnu comph lion 
in 1825, ind in 1S24 In foundMl it I io\ th 
Pohteihiiic Iiistituti which hciis hi^ name He 
ilied 20tli Janii iiv 1SJ9 

Vaiisittart*Nii HOI \s,afloiw inlsLoid Ht:\Ie^, 
was tlio sou of V goNoinoi of Jh ii-^d md dt'^c* ml 
aiit of a taniih oiigiinill> tiom Siitut in fhtluh 
Boin in 1700 and called to the hai m 1791 he 
enteiod pailiamoiit as a Foin in 1790, and atUi 
a mission to Donmiik held \ snu'^ of posts iii 
successive iiunistiics till in IS 12 lu sue ^ ceded Mi . 
Peiceval as Chancelloi ot the Lvchcquoi, and in 
1823 wasiaised to the peei ige ind in ide Chancellor 1 
of the Diichj of Laiicastei lu ISIO lie pioposed 
(against Hoinei ) the motion a„iinst resuming cash 
payments to the Bank ot England , at the ex 
cheauer he left a huge suiplus He was piesulent 
of tne Bible Society, and zealous m lehgious and 
philanthiopic woik He died 8th Kebiuary 1S51 

Van Veen, an occasional name foi the lueri* 
torioiis Haarlem painter, Mai tin Jacobs/ Heeins 
kerk (1498-1574) — Ono V\v VhtN w.i.s a native 
of Leyden, born c* 1556 He studied art at Li6go 
and Koine, settled first at Brussels, next at Antwerp, 
where the great Rubens was his pupil Van Veen 
stood high in thefavoui Ixith of Paima and the next 
TOvernor, the Archduke Albeit of Austiia. He 
died in Brussels about 1634 
Vapour* See M\ttku, Fluid, Gas, Steam. 

Var. a dept. in the cxtieme south east of 
France; area, 2349 so. m. ; pop. (1872 ) 293,757 ; 
(1901) 326,384. The dept, leceives its name from 
the river Var, which foiiiieily set \ed as its bonndaiy 
on tlie east, but which, since the airondisseiiient 
of Gratse was taken fiom Var amt added to the 


Alpes Maritimes, mlhr belimge entirely te the 
latter. Var m well watered by a gveaii anmber fd 
streams, of whieli the ehief are the Gapao, Ar^emf 
and Bianson. In the north and iiaiidi*ehst It h 
mountainous, being tiavened by a branch of 
Aljies de Pioveiice, called ilio Monts d« rEsterd. 
Between the iiiouutaiiis and the watercouraes are 
manv very fertile valleys The climate, teiMered 
In the altitude of the suiface, is pleasant. Fruits 
ot all kinds aic Imie cultivated with lemaikable 
I smeesHj t^dmuo is giovvn, ami much wine is pjro- 
* ihiced. T he d<q)t aboiindfs m minerals, and carries 
I on an active <ominr»ic*» It is divided into the 
' (him aiioiuhssc meiits of l>iaguiguaii, Biiguoles, 
and iouloti ( apital, DiarsUignan 

Taralio* an li.iliin town in a beintifnl vellej 
nijinist th» tootliills ot the P« iminc Mjis n miles 
N\\ of Novum le i*ijl pop 2500 (In theSaoo 
Monie tin le is a faniouH < ilv u\ 

laniiigIsiUH* N(, NoimiMLN, 111 ssi p 40 
laraiiidas 

^iirasdiii. Nm \\ VI \-i)iN 
I lardh* » smal) town oM lli< nn»*ow Noiwcgian 
1 lend ol \ 0(1 V it tin ♦ ih|i m i vtii mitv ol Fin 
miik\p<m 1 >22 1 Hi u ovci oOOO tislici men come 
111 tin sfuiJM to lisn whiling with Innpooii guns 

hu^'ih I nil I on ml th< caictss(v. aie towed to 
\ il h» lo hi ]) »iK 1 

1 areilll(*-S. i lown it I'MK) mhihiiuits in the 
I mull ill ]>t ol Ml I I IS mills N W ot \ eulnn, 
while Louis \\ I ni In l innlv wcie < iptmed in 
tin lit mpL t ) I M i| L OIOSS lilt fiontu I, 22d Jum 
1791 s# t_ ho >k hv O Blow nin,.. \ 1 SU2; 

lari'MN I town of Noithirn Ttalv at the end 
of I k« \ 111 s( 7 ..(j II, IS niihs h\ lail \N ot 
( OHIO with dLlip^htlul tlini 111 and smiouuclin^s 
\n old IJoin in in<l Lomkuil iitv it h.is an old 
dll il I il K < iilini h with i turn towi 1 f 210 feet), 
ind m luuf u um s of silk iVc Pop 1000 

I'ariatioil* m Musu i tianstoimation oi a 
m« lodv h\ ini lonn h iimonu ( nnti ijmntal, and 
ihvthniK cliLiuis I hi snhjti t chosen is tailed i 
till iht im It is lust simplv humonistd with oi 
without ill intioduction, and ilun icpeated in i 
V iiiclv ol dilhiont u insfoi mations, and the v«ana 
tioiis colhitivilv with the thcnii lonsdtute the 
juect (>i< tsion illv the ditUicnt vaiiiUous aie 
comhined hv ,iii iiilcniH <U itc passage but gerier 
iIlv each Ills Its sepaiaU closi , and the whole* lei 
nun ills with an extunUd and nebh developed 
vaunt ion, oi a c<m1 i 

Variation is the depaituie lu any diiection 
fiom the mean chaiictci of the specie^ \N hen 
the vaiixtiou in a Ixige nuinbei of individuals^ 
geiieialh inoic oi less isolated in space, ib of a 
niaikcd and coiibituit t^pe, the gioup of iiidivnluals 
which exhibit such vaiiation is teimed a ^aiietv 
On the Daivvinian lluoiv (q v ) the existence of 
vaiiation in the individuals of a «ipecies uudoi 
nature i» essential to natuial selection, which pio 
ceeds b\ the elimination of those ludividuals vai\ 
iiig in such maniiei as to reudei them unsuiteil to 
the conditions of then existence ; just as the similar 
vaiiation of domesticated aiumals and plants is 
the basis of aitilicial selection, which proceeds b\ 
the intentional choosing out of those individuals 
valuing in an^ desired or desirable direction 

A question w hicU is to>day niucli discussed 
among biologists is whethei variation is deteimin 
ate Ol indetei minate in direction ; that is to say, 
whethei organic foims ha\e oi have not any 
tendency to vary in paiticulai wa>s According 
to the extieine advocates of the Daiwinian Theory 
thei-e is primitively no tendency to an> s^ial 
mode of vaiiation, any existing tendency being 
the result of the selection of tliose individuals 
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whicii chanced to vary alongUhese particular lines. 
According to other biologic^ observers and thinkera 
tliere is, apart from the guidance of natural selec- 
tion, an inlierent bias, differing in different groups 
of organisms towards variation in determinate 
lines. This may be due to the inheritance of 
characters individually acouired under the stress of 
surrounding conditions (airect environmental de- 
terminism ) ; or to constitutional tendencies inher- 
ent in the individuals of each species, and analo- 
gous to the inherent tendencies of inorganic sub- 
stances, such as calcite or arago7iite^ hornblende or 
augite, to assume definite crystalline forms (innate 
specific determinism ) ; or to the deep-seated anti- 
thesis of nutrition and reproduction as conditioned 
by the organic nature of the species ( protoplasmic 
or physiological determinism ). 

it has been claimed by certain Ameiican bio- 
logists that palaeontological evidence establishes 
the existence of determinate variation. The teeth 
and the limb-l)ones of more than one series of fossil 
ungulates are found to exhibit variation along 
definite and determinate lines. The facts may be 
admitted ; but the reasoning based thereon is in- 
conclusive. The variation adduced is confessedly 
along lines that .are advantageous to the individuals 
in \wiich it oegurs. It would, therefore, on the 
Dai'winian Theory, escape that elimination which 
would be the fate of non -advantageous and neutral 
vaiiations. This may be made clearer by an illus- 
tration. Si^pose a pendulum free to swing in any 
direction. Let a number of slight impulses indeter- 
minate in direction be applied to it, but let all 
those which are in any but one particular direction 
be damped down and thus eliminated. Let this 
occur many times in succession, and the result will 
be that the iiendulum will swing with considerable 
amplitude in the determinate direction through the 
checking of the oscillations in all other directions. 
8o, too, if the teeth of mammals varied indeter- 
minately, and if all variations save those along 
one line (or several correlated lines) were neutrm 
or non-adaptive, these latter would l>e eliminated 
through inter-crossing, while the adaptive vaiiation 
would become evident. In the fossil forms the 
variations along non-adaptive lines would be so 
slight as to escape detection, while those in a 

E lus or minus direction along adaptive lines would 
e assigned to different stages in the evolution of the 
vanation in question. 

We^ seem forced, therefore, to the observation 
of existing forms if we would settle the question 
of the determinate or indeterminate nature of 
variation. Even here the difficulties are great if 
not insuperable. For if we take the individuals 
descended from a particular pair of parental organ- 
isms, it is scarcely possible to prove that deter- 
minate variation, should it be found to occur, is 
not the result of hereditary idiosyncrasy peculiar to 
those parents. And if we take the sdult indi- 
viduals of the species indiscriminately, it is scarcely 
possible to prove that determinate variation, should 
it be found to occur, is not the result of the 
elimination, at an early stage of life, of those 
individuals which were found wanting in this 
adaptive variation. 

A. U. Wallace and others have tabulated some 
results of the observation of variation in the state 
of nature ; and Wallace has shown that variations 
in size or length of particular parts are consider- 
able, * usually reaching 10 or and sometimes 
even 25 per cent, of the varying part,* and occurring 
in 5 to 10 per cent, of the specimens examin^ 
These results incidentally show that in the species 
under examination there was no very rigid elim- 
ination, and that inter-crossing did not suppress 
variations from the mean to such an extent as is 
sometimes supposed. 


As a concrete example of variation we may take 
that which is found to occur in the * wing ’-bones 
of bats as observed and tabulated by the pi^esent 
writer. The wing of the bat was selected (1) 
because the bones are readily measured even in dried 
specimens ; (2) because they form mutually related 
parts of a single organ ; and (3) because they offer 
facilities for the comparison of variations, not only 
among the individuals of a single species, but also 
among several distinct species. The bones chiedy 
concerned are those of the arm and forearm, the 
iiietacarpals, and the phalanges of the digits. A 
glance at the tables dealing Mutli the noctule 
\V esperugo 7ioctHla\ the long-eared bat (Plecotns 
atnHtns)^ the pipistrelle (Vespervao pipistrellm), 
and the whiskered bat ( VespertiUo mystacinua)^ 
together with the ineasiirements of the greater and 
lesser horseshoe bats {lihinoloplcvs ferrl-equmnm 
unA P. hi 2 ^wideros), show (1) that variations of 
not inconsiderable amount (10 to 12 per cent., or 
even in some cases twice this amount) occur among 
the related bones of the bat’s wing, and (2) that 
these variations me to a considerable extent 
independent of each other. Comparing now not 
individuals of the same species, but the mean 
results for different British oats, it is shown that 
the different types of wing may have resulted from 
emphasising certain variations and suppressing 
others. For example, the long and narrow wing 
of the noctule would result from the accentuated 
development of the metacarpals of the second and 
third digits and the correspondingly reduced de- 
velopment of the metacarpals and phalanges of the 
fifth digit. On the other hand, the broad an<l 
ample wing of the horseshoe bats w^ould result 
from the reduction in length of the second and 
third metacarpals, and the relative increase in the 
length of the phalanges of the fourth and fifth 
digits and of the tibia of the hind-limb to which 
the hinder edge of the wing-membrane is attached. 

On the hypothesis of indeterminate variation it 
must be coniessed that w’e are to-day not much in 
advance of Charles Darwin, wiio said : * Our ignor- 
ance of the laws of variation is profound. Not in 
one ca.se out of a hundred can w e pretend to assign 
any reason why this or that part has varied,’ 
It may fairly be surmised that the variation in 
size of parts may result from variation in the 
vascular an«l nervous supply of such parts. But 
how these variations in vascular and nervous supply 
are occasioned we do not know. 'U'lien w^e say 
that they are the result of chance and are inde- 
terminate, we merely mean that their causes are 
unknown, and that the mode of their determination 
is at present undiscovered. 

Weismann has endeavoured to elucidate the 
problem of the origin of variations by the study of 
the germinal cells from which the individual is 
developed. A portion of the nuclear subatance of 
the ovum or egg is lost before or slightly after the 
act of fertilisation by the extrusion or the polar 
cells. It may be that by this process, and possibly 
analogous processes in connection with the sperm, 
matenal is got rid of, the loss of which by disturb- 
ing the hereditary ecjuilibrium gives rise to varia- 
tion. Weismann maintains thQ.t amphimixis, or the 
mingling of the peculiarities of two individuals in 
fertilisation, * has arisen from the necessity of pro- 
viding the process of natural selection with a con- 
tinually changing material, by the combinations of 
individual character.’ The suggestion has hardly 
yet, however, got beyond the speculative stage. 

Much careful work is being aone by Poulton and 
others on the influence of the environment on the 
individual with the production of acquired varia- 
tions not necessarily inherited. Caterpillars of the 
pepper-moth (Amphidasia betularia) reared from 
eggs produced by the same mother and fed on the 
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9ame food*Btuif were found to vary from nearly 
black tlirouffU brown and gray to green (due to the 
colour of the blood showing tlirough the trans- 
parent skin) according as the twigs or other objects 
upon which they habitually rested were dark or i 
light. The nature and jjrovimate causes of indi- 
vidual variation, and the experimental im^uirv 
wdiether such variations are in aii> oases iuhciiteu, 
oflei' a wide field for future loseareh. 

For rofercncos, see article HKitKDiTY ; cf. also Darwin s 
Origin of Spec iett (185})), Vnrtathm of Aninmti, and 
PlantB under Doniesttcation ( 1808 ), tVc . ; Rjaaiccr’s Prin 
ciples of JBiologp {ISGi}), Facto rn of (hyanic Frol ot too 
(1880); E. D. Cope, Oriuin of the FitUst (Xew Vurk, 
1887); P. OeddcM, article ‘Variation and Rclectiun,* 
Fiicg. JirtL ; A. K. Wallace, I^arirnnsm ( hond. ISsO); 
the present writer’s A nhnal Li fe and Inhlhgt nrr { I8tw» ), 

* Xatureand Origin of Variation ’ {Proo, /trudof Fat. .Sor., 
vi. 1890-91); (k J, Koin.ines, iMtrwm, and A/ftr 
Darwin (189*2); 11. do Varigny, Kz-ptrum ufaf ICtolution 
(Loud. 1892); and A. Weihiuanii, Hffnt fjtndtiit 

and Kindred Biulonical PiohUms (0\t<>id, is.sp 92;. 

Varicose Vein.S# When a \ein hw*i»nie<s 
dilated at a certain pait of its eoui'C, foi n<» 
appiU'eiit pliysiologieal ohjeel, siicli as ndu-ving the 
venous circulation elsewliere (a*', for exaniph*, in 
the ease of the snperlieial abdominal Noin^ enlai^drig 
in order to relieve a eompressod \<*nii ca\a), it is , 
said to be \aiUM»se, thea(*lujil dilatati<»ii being called | 
a ( a onl used in tins sen^e by (‘iceio ami 

Celsiis). Some veins set'm to be unaireet*‘<l bv 
varices, wdneb, Imwmer, aie of <*oinmon oceuirencc 
in the .sub-niucous \t*ins of the leelnm (eonsiituting 
haemorrhoids or Piles, o.n.), in tla' •^pei malic \eiiis. 
giving rise to Varicocele, ami in the \»*ins of the 
lower exlreiuiticH. They are occ,tvion:ill\ (Imt very 
raiely ) found in otlnu' \(dri,s. tVitain comUli<ms of 
the system favour the foiination of \aiicc‘', amongst 
which may he noticed an indolent temperament, 
and a debilitated condition of the geneial s\stem, 
accoinpauied by a rela\e<l state of the walls of the 
veins ; and p<).ssibl;v also a congenital pre<lisnosition 
or hereditary teinlency. Persons with sueJi a pre- 
disposition are more likely to sutler from this 
affeetion if their occupation is one which invohes 
much standing or walking; and cooks, washer- 
women, and foot-soldi<‘rs have hem .selected as 
specially prone to varicose veins. Varices may 
occur at almost any period of life, hut are chiefly 
developed during niicldlo age. Their foimation is 
aided by any condition of the system which impedes 
the circulation, as certain disease.s of the heart, 
lungs, and liver, and by continued high liring^ 
which is especially liable to induce luvinorrhokts. 
Direct pressure on the veins, e.g. by the use of 
parters, or by habitual constipation, is often an 
important factor in their production. P^rom the 
researches of Andral, it appears tliat in varicose 
veins the coats of the dilated vessels may become 
tliickenecl or may become thin ; that they may be 
lengthened so that the veins become tortuous ; and 
that the dilatation may be unequal, giving rise to 
the formation of pouches ; and tliat, in consequence 
of the enlarged calibre of the vessels, the valves 
only act imperfectly, and gradually undergo de- 
generation. 

Varicocele occurs as a tumour in the scrotum, 
most often on tlie left side, generally and aptly 
described os feeling under the fingers Mike a bag of 
worms.* It is rarely serious or painful, but often 
causes much anxiety and mental distress. The 
use of a well-fitting suspensory bandage and free 
bathing with cold water are generally efficient in 
keeping it in check ; but it is often removed by 
operation, particularly when it prevents the patient’s 
entrance into one of the public services. 

Varices occurring in the leg, to which our remain- 
ing observations apply, commonly give rise to deep- 
seated aching pain in the limb, with a sense of 


weight, fullness, and ^inmbness, before is any 
external appearance of the anection^ In a more 
advanced stage the ankles swell in the eyening, 
anti the feet are alwstys cold. After a time a snml 
tumour of a bluish tint appears, which disappears 
on pressure, but returns on the removal Oi the 
pie^HUje, and U caused by a dilating vein. Tliis 
dilatation extends, and forms knotty, irregular 
tumours, soft to the touch, diminishing on pressure 
or on the patient’s asMiniing a horizontal posture, 

I ami giving a bluish tint to the adjacent skin, 
j These tumours commonly occur in ific middle of 
j the leg, along the traf‘k of the saphena veins, 

; but they often extend along the whole of the leg 
( ami thigh. Arnong-.t the troublcMnuo consequences 
I of \aiieuso \eijj.s are the ok^linale ulcers, known as 
I \a)icose ulceis, to which they gne rise; and it must 
be Ixu'ne in mind that occa^if)n^tlly, ^\llen the .skin 
gels tbinm*d by prolonged pressure, the varices 
biust tbiougli it. and give rise to Inemoivhage, 
which, if noi piomj)l]v st<q»pe<l, may cau.se fain ting, 
i\nd even de.'itb When .su<*h an accident occuia 
the patient ‘‘•bould nt once bo placed in a horizontal 
no^itiou, ami tin' leg raised, in which case the 
i»b-eding^ will pmbably cea.se. If it continue, a 
i»ad of lint muNt be pH‘.'^sc<l upon the mouth of tlie 
l)leeding \ c-^^el b^ means of a tevv turns of a bandage 
lonnd tin limb. 

'hioltnnd mie^t in llie main be palliative; 
pjc'.MUje on tin* veins b\ gaitei^. const ii»nlion, &c. 
mu^t be reino^td; the general health inu.st lie 
.ittembsl to. liberal diet with Ionics, oi le.stiiet-ed 
> diet willi mild puigatises, being enjoined according 
to the })atient s i eoiiircments. ’Pbe weakened vcims 
must be suiqM>i*tefi when the ]>atient is going about 
b\ suitably iegulale<l i>h*^sum* ; the ap]»lication of 
a domett OI india iub|>cr bandage every luorniiig 
before li.-ing IS the most sati-faetoiy method ; but 
an elastic .stocking le*-*- iiouble, and is more 
cointnonlv ust*d. The obliteiatioii of one set of 
vaiiees b\ opeiatiou is generally followed by tlie 
ililatatioii of adjacent veins. If, Jrowever, the 
varicose veins give lise to nuicli discomfort, or 
prevent the healing of an ulcer, operation is often 
justifiable, and is fidlovvcd by great relief. The 
operations employed inav' consist in the use of 
caustics, subeutaneotis divi^-ion of the veins, com- 
pie^sion by ligatures or metal pins, or excision. 

TariCtfatioily in ]>lantB, is a condition in 
which other coIoui*.s are e.xhibired in parks where 
the normal colour .should be grwn. Tbu.s white, 
yellow, or other tint.s take the place of green in the 
loaves and other hcihaceous parts. Yet variega- 
tion is reg.Trded in botany a.s a disease, the causers 
of wliich are unknown. All that is yet determined 
respecting it i.s that it is invariably accompanied 
by a more or les.s comi»letc suppression of the 
chlorophyll, the gi’oon granular matter which 
underlies the cuticle of the green parts of plants. 
Although often presenting similar peculiarities to 
chlorosis, another plant-disease, the cause of which 
is equally obscure, variegation is distinguishefl 
from it by the presence of chloroplivll in larger or 
smaller patches in the leaves, branches, or stems of 
the affected subjects. Variegation is usually a 
permanent characteristic, or may be made so by 
careful methods of propagation, and is compatible 
with vigorous health. These considerations give 
an importance to variegated plants in ornamental 
gardening which they would not otherwise possess, 
variegated pelar^niums and many other bedding 
plants, perennial herbs and annuals, and some 
shrubs and trees derive their jvopularity os orna- 
ments of the flower-garden from their variegation, 
which in many cases is so brilliant that it is substi- 
tuted for flowers in the production of colour effects. 
Variegation is rarely perpetuated by seed; vvhen 
it appears in a plant it can only be increased by 
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means of cuttings, layers, division, or budding 
and grafting. In rare instances some tendency is 
shown in variegated plants to revert to the normal 
state ; this is especially so in those that are grafteil 
or budded. Inversely also the scion is found to 
exert influence upon the stock occasionally. Re- 
version to the original state is usually prevented 
by pruning away the first indications of it. 

Varinas (Barinas\ a town of Venezuela, 100 
miles SE. of Lake Maracaybo. Once famous for 
its tobacco, it has sunk to 7000 inhabitants. 
Tart'ola. See Smallpox. 

Varlcy, John (1778-1842), painter, born at 
Hackney, was one of the founders of the Society 
of Painters in Water-colours. He believed in 
astrology, and wrote on perspective and design. — 
His brother Cornelius (1781-1873) was also a 
water- colourist, and invented the graphic telescope. 
— Cromwell Fleetwood (died 1883), the son of 
Cornelius, was an F.R.S., and advanced telegraphy. 
See Story, Jaines Holmes aiul John Varley (1895). 

Tarna^ a seaport of Bulgaria, on the northern 
side of a semicircular ba^', an inlet of the Black 
Sea, 115 miles SE. of Uustchuk by rail. Varna 
yielded to the Russians in 1828. The allie<i French 
and British troops were here encamped for some 
time in 1854, dind occupied the town. Though the 
harbour is exposed, a considerable tmde is carried on, 
the value of the year’s imports averaging £600,000, 
and of the exports (mainly grain) £350,000. The 
Congress of Berlin in 1878 decided that the strong 
fortifleations by which the port was formerly de- 
fended should be destroyed, and the Bulgarians 
resolved to supply the loss by earthworks. The 
town is the seat of Greek and Bulgarian metro- 
politans, and of a dozen consuls. Pop. (1900) 
33,450, of whom 11,000 are Greeks, 8000 Turks. 

Tarnhag^en von Ense, Karl August, 
German biographer, was born at Dusseldorf, 21st 
February 1785. He studied, first medicine, then 
philosophy, at Berlin and Halle, aided Chamisso 
in his Mtisenalmancichf joined the Austrian army 
and was severely wounded at Wagram, served as 
adjutant to Prince Bentheim, ami in 1813 entered 
the Russian service, and became adjutant to 
Tettenborn, accompanying him to Paris. Here 
he was called to the l^mssian diplomatic service, 
and accompanied Hardenberg to the Congi'ess of 
Vienna (1814) and to Paris, becoming next 
resident minister at Carlsruhe, Recallecl hence 
in 1819, he lived chiefly at Berlin thereafter, till 
his death, 10th October 1858. He had married 
in 1814 the charming Jewess, Rahel (q.v.). His 
chief works are critical biographies, written in 
graceful and polished style. 

Of his many books may be named Goethe in den Zeug^ 
niisen der Mitlehenden ( 1823) ; BiographUche DenbmiUer 
( 5 vols. 1824-30 ) ; Denkivilrdujkeiten und vertnisehU 
Schriften ( 7 vols. 1843-46 ; vols. 8 and 9 ed. by his niece, 
Ludmilla Assing, 1859). His TagehiXcher fill 14 vols. 

( 1861-70 ) ; an edition of his AusyewdhlU Schriften alone, 

19 vols. (1871-77). His correspondence also has been 
published, with A and W, von Humboldt, &c. 

Varnish* The greater number of varnishes ( 
consist of some resinous material { see Lac, and 
Resins) dissolved in linseed-oil, alcohol, or some ] 


the laying of it on to counteract this tendency. 
With an oil-varnish, on the contrary, the oil remains 
as part of the coating, giving it toughness, while 
the rosin gives it hardness. 

For shell-lac varnish, the spiiit-vamish most 
largely made, see French Polishing ; and for 
the varnish called Lacquer, used for coating bituMi, 
see that head. Bookbinders use a spirit- varnish, 
composed of olemi, in^tic, and sandarac resins, 
together 14 parts, Venice turpentine 3 parts, and 
alcohol 30 parts. They also use among other 
lacquers one consisting” of shell-lac 10, tuqientine 
1, and alcohol 30 parts. A good spirit- varnish for 
woodwork is sandarac resin 40, Venice tui’pen- 
tine 4, and alcohol (methylated spirit) 120 parts. 

The best oil or fat varnishes are prepared Bom 
hard resins, along with linseed-oil and turpentine. 
Copal and amber, the two hardest resins, require a 
preliminary heating or fusing before mixing them 
with the solvents. The proportions given for a 
good copal varnish are 30 parts of melted copal 
resin, ICO parts of linseed-oil, and 70 parts of oil of 
turpentine, part of the oil in a hot state being first 
mixed with the melted resin. Three parts of 
litharge, or i of a part of borate of manganese is 
added to act as a ‘tfryer.’ Throughout the process 
of preparing the varnish a carefully regulated heat 
is used, and the temperature of the mixture is 
allowed to fall to 140^ F. before the tuipentine 
is addeil. A copal varnish is also made on a more 
limited scale by a newer process, which consists in 
first treating the resin with a powerful solvent 
i (afterwards drawn oil by distillation), such as 
* acetone or other, and afterwards adding * man- 
ganese’ oil (linseed-oil and borate of manganese) 
and turpentine. Tliere are several kinds of copal 
i resins (sec Copal) ; but the best kind is obtained 
I from Zanzibar, and is now known to be produced 
by Trachylobitim verrnco8n7n. Inferior ‘copal’ 
varnishes are made from kauri and other cheap 
resins. The use of oil-varnishes w'hich are sold at 
a low price (some of them at one-half that of 
good copal) should be avoided, as many of these 
never dry properly. An elastic vamisli, useful for 
rendering textile fabrics waterproof, can be made 
with the aid of heat, by mixing together common 
resin 2 lb., caoutchouc 16^ oz., linseed-oil 2 lb. It 
may be stated here that, from the inflammable 
nature of the materials used, the making of most 
vai'nisiies is attended with much risk of fire. 

Oil-varnish is extensively used for coating the 
internal woodw'ork of houses, either after it has 
been previously painted, or simply to cover the 
bare wood witiiout hiding its grain. Good copal 
varnish is the best kind tliat con be used for tliis 
puri)ose. If properly put on it forms a fine glossy, 
enamel-like surface, which is very durable, and 
stands washing with soap and water repeatedly 
without injury. To produce such a surface at 
least five coats of the varnish are required, and each 
in turn is rubbed smooth with pumice except the 
last. It is only in the best class of work, how- 


ever, tliat more than two or three coats are riven. 
A coating of varnish does not increase the duriuiility 
of oil-paint on external woodwork. 

^ A pure transparent mastic varnish is used for oil- 
pictures, but, as it has the defect common to spirit* 


hqoid hydrocarbon such as turpentine and benzole, varnishes of lieing easily abraded, copal oil-varnish 
Tbme in^e by dissolving a resin in a non-volatile is often prefenreu for this purpose. A less pure 
drying oil, like that from linseed, are called oil- mastic varnish is useil for ma^. As spirit- varnishes 
varnishes ; and those prepared by using volatile dry very quickly, it is often convenient to use suit- 
solvents (alcohol, benzole, &c.) for the resins are able kinds of them for coating metal, wood, &c., in 
<^11ed spirit varnishes. In tlie case of the latter cases where it is inconvenient to gi^® proper tune 
the solvent becomes dissipated as the varnish dries, for oil-paint or oil- varnish to dry* Japan vaniisii 
so that when any surface is coated with a varnish is noticed under Japanning. 
of tbw kind only a film or coating of resin remains, gee BrsimVs truialation of Andros on VdlutiU and 
which 18 Apt to crack and |^1 off ; but means are ^at VamMes (1882), and Omroli’s Ckmittryo/ JPMOs 
taken either in the preparation of the varnish or in and JPeUntiny (1890X 



YABNIBH TREE 


rxB&xh 


Yarnidl Treet a name given to trees belong- 
ing to several diatintt natural oitlers, the resinous i 
jUioe of which Is used for varnishing or for lacquer- ! 
mg. The Black Varnish Tree, Mdanon'hcea I 
tmtaUmma (Anncavdiacese) ; the Japan Varnish 
Tree, Hhita vernid^a ( Anocardiacete ) ; the New 
Granada Varnish Tree, Elwngia ntilia (Cinchon- 
aceee) ; and the Sylhet Varnish Tree, SeniecAxrpuLS 
fxncmardiym ( Anacardiaceas ). 

VarrOf Marcus Terkntius, the most learned 
of the Romans, was born probably of equestrian 
rank in the Sabine town of Ueatc, 116 n.c. He 
studied under L. ^KUus Stilo, and at Athens ninler 
Antioohus of Ascalon, whose philosophy (loero 
makes him expound as an iiiterlocjitor in the 
Posterior Academics, He saw some servioe nud(‘r | 
Poinpey, and in the civil war w?is legate in Spain j 
with Petreins and Afranins. He awaited the ; 
result of Pharsalia with Cicero aiul Cato at T)yr | 
rachimn, and was kindly treated by the conqueror, 
who appointed him to l»e librarian for his intended j 
collection. The second 1rium\ irate plunged liiin | 
into danger, arnl Antony plundered splendid j 
Casine villa, burned his beloved hooks, and placed | 
his name in the list (»f the prosciilKnl. JJiit he \Vits 
soon exempted, and Augustus e>en resloret! his I 
property, so that he was aide to *spend his latest , 
years in peace, lie >suvvi\ed till *27 n.u. Vairo 
was a man of upright and hoiionralde chaiaeter, a , 
monninont of the ohl-fashiimod Konnui viitues, j 
even to their hard and nns\ mpatlndic side. His } 
diction shows qualitit'.s of the same kind - it i.s 
pithy and vigorous, hut harsh, ahiupt, without 
dexihility or charm. The total nuniher of his 
works amounted to about G*2U hooks, belonging to 
seventy-four difTeient works. Of the poetical 
works {satunCt psewio tr<uj(cdm\ and pui muta) we 
know nothing hut the names. Hut of the ir»0 


the names. Hut of the ir»0 


hooks of the Satitrce J/cn/n/j/vc, a medley of ])rose 
and verse, imitated from liie Cynic satiiist Monip- 
nos (n.v.), enough fragments (ed. Kiese, 1865; 
Hilcheier, ISS*2) remain to ]>iovo the gieatness of 
the loss. Here we find in singular medley grotesque 
personiticatioiis of idea.s, ridicule of the philoso- 
phers, mythology, erudition, pro\erhs, latter satire 
at the social corruptions of tlie day, arnl praise of 
the homely virtues of the good old times, the 
whole spirited and rich in humour, if seldom artistic 
in form. Varro’s prose writings embraced oratory, 
history both general and literary, jurisprudence, 
gmmmar, philosophy, geography, an<l husbandry. 
The most important of these were his Ant iq a Hates 
Rerum fftmuuiarurn et Divinarmn, a work of vast 
learning in forty-one liooks, a mine in which 
burrowed Pliny, Plutarch, Gellius, Festus, Macro- 
bias, as well as the Christian fathers, especially 
St Augustine ; De Lingua Latinat in tAventy-five 
books, of which only v.-x. are extant (ed. C. O. 
Muller, 1833; L. Spengel, re-e<lited by his son, 
1886), on the formation and inflection of words, 
and on syntax, iiiaiTed by arbitrary arrangement, 
and etymologies due to mere empirical word-play ; 
Rerum Rmticarum Libri II almost entire (ed. 
Keil, Leip. 1884), in dialogue fdrm, on agriculture, 
cattle, bird- and fish-breeding. His Disciplinarum 
Libri IX, deserved to live, l^ing an attempt at an 
eneycloptedia of the liberal arts ; liis Imaginum 
Libri XV, ^ or Hebdamades^ was a series of 700 
illustrated biographies of Greek and Roman celebri- 
ties with a metrical eulogium on each. See 
Ritschrs Opuscula (vol. iii. ).— Puuuvs Teren- 
Tlus Vabro, distingiiished from the foregoing as 
Atocinns from his birth at Atax in Nai'bonensian 
Gaul about 82 B.C., wrote an epic on Ctesar’s w|tr8 
in Gaol {Bellum Seguamenm), and satires at which 
Horace scoffs, while Qnintilian characterises him 
as ^interpres operis alieni.* His Argonantiea^ a 
free adi^tation of Apollonius Rhodius, delighted 


Ovid and Statins ; his erotic ^^eg^ pleased Bro- 
pertins. He died 37 B.O. 

Vanma ( akin to Or. Ouranoe), an andietit Indian 
Ve<lic gml of lieaven and day i latterly, ral^ the 
deity that rules over the waters. See VE0A. 

Yarns, Publius Quintilius, was constil in 13 
B.O., next governor of Hyrin, and alwut? A.©. Was 
sent by Auguf^tus to command the armies of 
Germany, and form that country into a Roman 
province. For the storv of hi« disaster, see 
Akmxnius. VaniH killed Itiniself in despair. 

Yarzlllf a PouHuanian village of 1200 inhabit- 
ant.s, 25 milcrt SE. of Kiwlin, himI notable as having 
near it the cjistlc and park of Piince Bismarck, 

Yasa« a county or Iftn of Finland, on the Gulf 
of Hothnia. 'Fhe noble Swedish family of Vasa 

I is*‘e V VSA) is named from its armorial 

I he.iiings, a laindle of >arn ( case/). 

{ Yaxarhely* Hee Maros-A'asarhki.y. -Hd<l- 
j ine/o \'’a>.iriiely, a Hungaiian toAvn 2() miles NE. 
j of S/egedin by lail, liiui in J90U a population of 
I 60,8‘J4. gloat cattle maikets, and varied industry. 

Yasari« (i tom. to, an Italian aioiiitect and 
I ]»aijiler, famous a Idogiapher and critic of 
I anists, Avas liorn at AtC7/o, JlUtli July 1511. He 
w.i-. a pupil id* Mi(‘helar)gelo, and obtained the 
, p.ili‘>nag«‘ of <iistingui.Nhed j>ersons, as Car- 

I diiial lpp»)]ito de’ Metliei, (’lenient and the 

} Dukes Ale.H'-andro and Cosino d<'’ Medici ; hut his 
pietuies (many of Axhich still exist, as in the 
Palazzo Vecehio, Flurenee) posscKS no distinctive 
imrit. His ie]»utation tots exclusively on hi.s 
J'/tf dc* ptii rxrcUf'nii PHtori, Scultvri^ c At'chifetii 
(1550; 2d lmI. 1568; standard modern edition by 
MilaneM, 0 vols. 1S7H-S5; Eng. trans. by Mr.s 
Foster, 1850). Tliis wotk is Aviitten, on the wliole, 
in :i simple an<l honest style ; at times it is PA'en 
marked ny a noble idoqueTice. The criticism is 
of i I'll admirable ; and in spile of fioquent inaccur- 
acucH in the oaily hiogiaphie*^, it reniaiiis a model 
of ait criticism and biography. Va'suri died at 
Florence, *27tli June 1574. 

Yasco da dania. St^o cjama. 

Yaseiilar Tissue. See Tissi e.'s. 

Vase (Fr. rase: Lat. ras, ‘aves>el’), a holloAV 
ves.sel, u-«ually decorated and decorati\c; modern 
Aoscs being solely oinamental. Ancient vases 
Avore made of metal, stone, gla>s, or eaithenAvare. 
Historically interest attaches chielly to \ase.s of 
glass and cart lien ware ; and such vases — Egyptian, 
rluenician, Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Chmese, 
Japanese, and modern European — aie discussed, 
with illustrations, at Gla.ss and PoTXiiRY. See 
also Portland Va.se. 

Yaseline i?* a substance obtained from petro- 
leum or piiraflin, A\hieh i.s now of commercial 
importance. Yellowish, translucent, and crystal- 
line in appearance, it is nearly of the consistency 
of soft soap, and is almost perfectly tasteless anil 
inodorous. It is soluble in ether, and resists tlie 
action of most chemicals. Largely used as a salve 
or liniment, it is also made tlie base of varioii.s 
ointments and pomades ; and it may be employed 
inAvardly as a i*emedy in colds, coughs, and hoarse- 
ness. It is an excellent lubricant ; is serviceable 
for protecting polished steel or iron from rust ; and 
has the advantage over animal and vegetable fats 
that it does not become rancid. The name vase- 
line is copyright and refers only to one make of 
this article, hut it is known in commerce under a 
host of fancy names, while it appears in the phar- 
macopceia as Paraffinum molle, 

Yasishtha* See Veda. 

Tassal* See Feudalism. 



VASSAR COLLEGE 


VAUBAN 


Tassar College* o^ned in 1865 for the higher 
education of women, lies to the east of Pough- 
keepsie, New York, in grounds extending to 210 
acres— the gift, along witli 6800,000, of the founder, 
Matthew Vassar (1792-1868), who came a child 
from Norfolk, and died a wealthy brewer at 
Poughkeepsie. • The main building provides 
accommodation for 300 students, and there are 
also a museum, an observatory, a laboratory, and 
a library of 16,000 volumes. Schools of painting 
and music were established in 1878. In the 
regular studies for the degree of A.B. elective 
courses are followed in the third and fourth ycai*s ; 
and the degree of A. M. or Ph. D. is given for post^ 
graduate work. In 1887 the Ih-st honorary degree, 
ZiL.D., was granted. See works by Lossing ( 1867) 
and Raymond (1873). 

Tassllkov. a town of Little Russia, 18 miles 
SW. of Kieff. Pop. 18,000. 

Vasto* a town of Southern Italy, on the 
Adriatic, 70 miles NW. of Foggia, with a small 
harbour, fisheries, olive-gardens, &c. Pop. 9761. 

Tatiean* see Rome, Vol. VlII. p. 785. The 
Vatican Council, which proclaimed the Infallibility 
(o.v.) of the Pope, met under the amspices of Pius 
IX. (q.v.) on tne 8 th December 1869, and was 
adjourned (but' not dissolved, so that it might 
still i*eassemblej 18th July 1870. It is variously 
reckoned the 19th, 20th, or 21st of the Gilcumeuical 
Councils (see Council), and was attended by the 
largest number of ecclesiastics ever assembled at 
a council — by 764 out of 1037 entitled to attend. 
Of those present 276 were Italians. After the out- | 
break of the Franco- German war the attendance 
sunk to about 200. In the end Ultramontanism 
triumphed over the opposition of liberal bishops like 
Hefele and Strossmayer. The oDcuinenicity of the 
Council was denied by the Old Catholics (q.v.). 

See the history by Cecconi (1873) ; Gladstone’s Vatican 
Decrees (1874) and Vaticanism (1875), Manning’s iTrjic 
Sior^ of the Vatican Council ( 1877 ), and other contro- 
versial pamphlets ; German works by Fessler (Catholic), 
Fiiedench and * Janus’ (Old Catholic), and Friedberg 
(Protestant); and the Acta et Decreta (new cd. 1892). 
For the Vatican MS. of the New Testament, see Codex. 

Valke* Wilhelm, theologian, born at Behn- 
dorf near Magdeburg, 14th March 1806, habilitated 
at Berlin as privat-aocent in theology in 1830, was 
appointed professor extra-ordinary in 1837, and 
di^ 18th April 1882. His works were Die Eeliaion 
des Alien Testaments (1835), Die menschiiche 
Freiheit (1841), Historischkritische Einleituyig in 
das A lie Testament (1886) and Eeligionsphilosophie 
(1888). He grasped the idea of the {Kist- Exilic 
origin of the Priestly Code in the Pentateuch (q.v.) 
as early as Graf, but the names of both have paled 
before those of Kuenen and Wellhausen. 
VatnaJokltlL See Iceland. 

Tattelf £m]^ric de, writer on the law of 
nations, was bom at Couret, in Neufch&tel (then 
Prussian), 25th August 1714. Trained for the , 
church, he entered the diplomatic service of Saxony, 
and from 1746 till 1764 was Saxon representative 
at Bern. Here he published several works, but ! 
became known for his Droit des Gens ( 1758), which ■ 
contained little that was new, but abridged and ‘ 
nystematised the doctrines of Grotius, Pulfendorf, ^ 
and Wolf. It was often edited and translated, and ] 
had a greater vogue than it deserved. Vattel ; 
died 28th December 1767. 

Tailkan« SisASTiEN le Prestre de, militaiy 
engineer and marshal of France, was bora at Saint ( 
linger dn Foi^ret, near Avallon in Burgundy, 16th j 
May 1633. Left a destitute orphan at ten, he was ^ 
brought up village and at seventeen ] 

enlisted in tihe regiment of Cond^. then in league i 
with Spain against the king. Taken prisoner in 1 


1653, he was persuaded by Mazarin to take service 
under the king, and in 1655 he received his com- 
mission as one of the royal engineers. Already 
in 1658 he had the chief direction of the attacks 
made by Turenue’s army, and the eight years of 
peace that followed this campaign lie devoted to 
works at Dunkirk and elsewhere. In 1667 he helped 
to reduce Lille, and next was appointed governor of 
its new citadel. During the campaigns in Holland 
( 1672-78 ) he took part in seventeen sieges and one 
defence, rising to be brigadier and major-general, 
and at the close commissary- general of rortifica- 
tions. He iii*st introduced the method of approach 


by parallels at the siege of Maestricht ( 1673 ), and 
with such effect that that strong fortress capitulated 
in thirteen days. The rest of his more famous 
exploits in these campaigns were the triumphant 
deience of Oudenarde and the sieges of Valenciennes 
and Cambrai. During the ten years of peace which 
followed 1678 Vauban rendered to France perhaps 
the greatest of his services, in surrounding the 
kingdom with a complete cordon of fortresses (for 
his system, see Fortification) ; and he planned 
and partly executed the magnificent aqueduct of 
Maintenon, by which the waters of the Eure are 
conveyed to Versailles. In 1703 he rose to be 
marshal of France. 

War breaking out again in 1688, Vauban con- 
ducted with his usual success the sieges of Philips- 
burg — introducing here his invention of ricochet- 
batteries — Mannheim, Mons (1691), and Namur 
( 1692 ). The sieges of Charleroi ( 1693 ), Ath ( 1697 ), 
Breisach (1704), and the construction of the 
entrenched camp near Dunkirk (1706) are the 
only professional works of importance during the 
last fourteen years of his life. After the peace of 
Ryswick in 1697 he had applied his active mind to 
the consideration of various faults in the internal 
government of France, and he had observed the 
fatal consequences of the Revocation of 1685. His 
ideas he submitted in a memoir to Louvois and 
Madame de Maintenon in 1686. But another Avork, 
the Dime Eoyale (1707), in which he discussed the 
question of taxation, and anticipated in the most 
striking manner the doctrines which eighty years 
later overthrew^ the French monarchy. Drought 
down a heavier storm upon his head. Saiiit- 
Sinion tells us the book was clear, simple, and 
exact, but the truths it told w^ere unpalatably 
plain. In 1699 and again in 1704 he had sent 
it to the king, but no notice was taken till in 1706 
he began privately to print 300 copies, whereupon 
the book was at once condemned. Vauban did not 
long survive his disgrace, dying at Paris, March 
30, 1707. ‘ I have lost a man very devoted to my 

person and to the state,’ said his self-complacent 
master. His body was buried at Bazoches ; in 1806 
N^oleon deposited his heart in the Invalides. 

ISaint’Simon describes Vauban as ‘perhaps the 
most honest and most virtuous man of his age . . • 
never was man more gentle, more kindly, or more 
obliging.* Of middle heiglit, hardy frame, blunt 
manners, sound judgment, and indomitable courage, 
lie'never experienced a reverse, yet all his success 
never turned his head nor impaired his modesty. 
He conducted fifty successful sieges, and design^ 
or improved the works of more than 160 fortresses, 
among them Dunkirk, Lat^au, Lille, and Stras- 
bnrg. He it was, and not Mackay, who in 1687 
invented the socket instead of the plug bayonet. 

In 1669 he wrote in six weeks for Louvois his Mimoire 
pour servir Instruction dans la Conduits des Si^es^ 
published at Leyden in 1740. A seleetion of his MSB. 
formed the Oisiveiis de M, de VauUtn (4 vola 1848-46). 
See Chsmbray, Notice historique sur Vauban (1840); 
Michel. Histoire de Vauban (1879); Ambert, £e 



VAUCLUSE 


VAUGHAN 


Tanelusef a departmont in the S£. of France* 
bounded on the weet by the Khone* and on the 
south separated by the Durance from Bouchea du 
Khone. Area* 1370 sq. in.; pop. (1872) 203*451; 
( 1901 ) 236*949. The east is intersected by apura 
of the Alps ; in the west are plains. Agriculture 
is the chief occupation ; of late oaks have been 
largely planted for the culture of truifies ; and there 
are manufactures of silk, wool, pottery, chemi- 
cals, &c. Originally coinpos<Ml or the county of 


cals, &c. Originally coinpos<Ml of the county of 
Venaissin, the pnncipality of Orange, and part of 
Provence, the aepartinent is divided into the four 


Vanjghai^ Henry* poet, styled * the BBumt * 
from his having been born among the Silureiii of 
South Wales, was descended from an antdent 
family, and was l>orn in 1622 at Newton, near 
Sketliiqg, in the ]^>arish of Llansaintfraed* Brock* 
iiockshire, twin -brother of tlie alobeimist Thomas 
Vaughan (1622-65). He entered Jesus College; 
Oxford, in 1638, and shared the loyalty of his 
family, altlnnigh apparently he did not actually 
Ijcar arms in the cause. Karlv a devoted admirer 
of Ben Jonson, Uandf>lpli, and other poets of thO 
<lay, in 1646 he published at London his first 


departments of Apt, Avignon, (Jarpentras, and j Vovuih^ wilh the tenth of J nvmtd Fsiiglhhed^ 

Orange, Avignon being the capital.— The village • Ife now studied medicine, iM/canie M.D., and re- 
of Vaucluse (Valhs vlunsft) .stands in a romantic j tired l4> ]uactise Hint at, and then near, Brecon, 
ravine 19 miles K. of Avignon, and i.'^ noted as The collection of i>(»ems entitled Olor Iscanus 


having l>een for sixteen yeats the resid<*neo of 
Petrarch, and for its famous fountain, llcie, t4>o, 
lived John Stuart Mill. 


Taud (Ocr. IFuof//), a eanton forms the 

western corner of Swit/erlaiid, betwcfoi the <fuia ) 
and the Benie.so Al[)s. Area, 1241 sfj[. in. ; jK»p. 
(1900) 281, .379. ft is a eompaiatividv lf\<‘l ! 

traveised, however, by an eh‘\aUMl inu t kiniwn as j 
Mount Jorat, from wliich plains slope* r)n eitlmr I 
side to the Lake of (leneva on the south and tho ' 
Lake of NeufoluUol on the noith. On both ‘ 

near the mountains, theio aie e\t#*usi%e pasture- • 
lands, hut the gi eater [>art of tin* e<»nnti y i> highly 
cultivated. The \iin*var«l.s yi(‘hl while winns of 
excellent quality. Va\nl hnius pait of Fiench 
Switzerland ; the religion is Lioieslaut, A tier the 
fall of the Homan empire it belonged to the I 
Burgundian kingdom, Imt in tin* 13th century it ' 
became a <lcpeii<leiicy of Sii\oy, and in 15.30 the | 
Bernese took possession of it. The Fieiieh iu\<u*hui 
put an end to the rule of Ilcrii, an<l Vaud became 
a separate canton. The ovi.'^ting democratic rojuC' 
sen tat ive const it u t ion dates fi om IS ( ^ec Sw t rzi.it- 
LAND). Lausanne is the capital. See W .vLDhN'si^i. 

Vaudeville^ originally a popular song with 


j tired i-o ]nactise fiist at, and then near, Brecon. 

I The collection of p(»emM entitled Of or Inmnits 
(‘Swan of tlie Tsk’) w.is .^ent lo his brotlier 
at Ovioid. anti was puhli.shed bv him without 
authority in IH.”)!. Alxait this time a long and 
dniigeion.s illness deepened liis religious convic- 
j tioii--, aJid hciu'efoi ward I lie t)iem(*s of all verse 
aic the liuleness of lime am] the greatness <»f 
I eternity, the .sinf!ilnc*-s of sin, the fleath and 
|*'a\ing guicc of < hiist. In 16.*)() he piintcil at 
J Ja»n«Ion hI•^>V>^^/ Sr^nff'/ftins t ‘Sparks from tlie Flint 
I stone*), a collection of pious nuxiitalions after the 
' model of Hcrheit (second part prinl«xl with it in 
Itj.Mi, and tolhnved it up in 16.')2 with 77te Mount 
I e/‘ ttfm.s, a little hook of devotions in j>rose, and 
1 the Ffor* i Foltitufthts, also in piosc. Ntit till the 
* A car 1676 was another rsdlcction of his vorsc.s pub- 
Ii**lied, ami tins time again by a zealous Oxford 
fiicinl. (‘.1. \V. *) w itliout his concuirence. Thiswas 


I of the Homan empire it belonged to the I V* M^niou iiH concuirence lliiswas 

rguiidian kingdom, hut in (Ire 13th centurv it ' ^ ihohn htfhrieu : iJie int'^Uines and dLeerfUona 
Muuo a rlcpcndeiicv of Sa\ov, and in ir».30‘thc ‘ f ""/dry Uu.se, a collect mu or elep»s,trans- 
rnese took po.s.sessioii of it. the Fiench in\«ushm j I'eriods ot Ins lite, closing with 

b an end to the rule of Hern, ami Vand became leljgions pieces ( / njus I houijhfn and Ljaru^ 


words relating to soine story ot the <la.\ ; wlu'nce i Vaughan’s iroetiy is \(‘iv unequal — his v 
It ha.s come to signify a play in wliich tlialogue to have been afndu soil, fiom which 
IS intei;spei’se<l with dances and songs of this Promethean tiie could he stnick hut now 


description, inchlentally introduced, hut forming an 
important part of the drama. It Is usuallv eomic*. 
The iiaiiie Vaudeville is a conu})tion of Val de 
Vire, the name of a picturesque valley in the 
Bocage of Normandy. One Oli> ier 15as.selin, a fuller 
in Vire, composed about the middle of the 15th 
century a iiuinbcr of humorous and more or le.ss 
satirical drinking-songs, wdiieh were very jropular, 
and spread over France, bearing the name of their 
native place (Vaux de Viie). 

Vaildois* See Waldenses. 

Vaudoux* Bee Negko£.s. 

Vailffliaily Charlies John, was bom at St 


fid ton S'), ;iml a pastoral elegy on the death of lii.s 
hi other 3'hoin,is. Of the rest of his life we know 
nothing save that it woie itself away in the labour 
of ills juofession ami in a quiet w^alk with Ood in 
his Iwdo\ed ^ale of I'sk. He died April 2.3, 1695. 
Vaughan’s ]H>etiy is \ my unequal — his vein seeni.s 
to have been a Jiintu soil, fiom which the right 
rroinetliean tiie couhl he stnick hut now and then. 
At hi.s best he leache.s an e\qui.'*itene.s.s of phaijta.sy 
and of expression beyond the leach of Herbert, 
hut by far the laiger part of his poetry, ami 
indeed of almost eveiy poem, sinks below' that 
more ixipuUir poet’s u.sual lewd. ‘The Ketreat,' 

‘ Vhildliood,’ and especially ‘DepaiUnl Friends’ 
are some of the rarest llow'ors in the whole 
I garden of our .sacred verse, and atone for much 
uncoutliness, olxscurity, and pn)se. The first of 
these has been claimed as tlie prototype of 'Words- 
worth’s greater Ode, and it certainly supplies a dim 
liint of its fundamental thought. 

There is a complete edition by Grosart ( 4 vols. 18G8-71 ), 
and of the poems hy 12. K. Chambers (1896). The Siltx 


medallist in 1838, Elected next year to a fellow- 
ship in his college, he was successively vicar of 
St Martin’s, Leicester (1841-44), liead-inaster of 
Harrow (1844-59), vicar of Doncaster (1860-69), 
Master of the Temple ( 1869-94), and Dean of Llaii* 
daif(1879). Already in 1860 he had declined the 
bishopric of Rochester ; in 1882 he was made a 
Clerk of the Closet to the Queen. He died 15th 
October 1897. An eloquent preacher of the liberal 
evangelical school, lie piiblislied Harrow^ Temple^ 
and University Sermons ; Lectures on Acts, Revela- 
tion* Philippians ; editions of Romans, Philippians, 
Hebrews ; Family Prayers^ Discourses on Lituray 
and Worship, Addresses to Young Clergymen, On 
Some Ministerial Duties, The School of Life, &c, 
496 


VaUEhan, Herbert, Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of Westminster, Avas horn at Gloucester on 
15th April 1832, the eldest son of Lieut. -colonel 
Vaughan, of Courtlield, near Ross. Educated at 
Stony hurst and on the Continent, he entered the 
priesthoocl, and in 1872 >vas consecrated Bishop of 
Salford, in 1892 succeeded Cardinal Manning as 
Archbishop of Westminster, himself shortly after 
being raised to the caitiinalate. He is an eloquent 
preacher, the founder of St Joseph’s College for 
foreign missions at Mill Hill, Hendon, and pro- 
prietor of the Tablet and the Dublin Review. 

Yauffhan* Robert, was bom in 1795, in 1819 
entercsl the ministry, and was in turn Independent 
minister at Worcester* Kensington, professor of 
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History in the university of London, and president 
of the Lancashire Independent College, Manchester 
(1843-67)* After his retirement he preached at 
Uxbridge, St John's Wootl, and Torquay, where 
he died, June 16, 1868. He founded the British 
Quarterly Remew in 1845, and edited it for twenty 
years, and was eluurman of tlie Congiegatiozial 
Union in 1846. 

Among his many books may here be named Life of 
Wffeliffe 11828), Causes of the Corruption of Christianitif, 
History of England under the House of Stuart (1840), 
and ablutions in History (3 vola. 1859-63). 

Vanll;, an arched roof^ usually constnictcd 
of atone or brickwork. See Gothic Archi- 
TECTUHE, Vol. V. p. 315. 

VaiivenargiieSy Luc de Clapiers, Mar- 
quis DE, a French writer of Pensies, born at Aix, 
near Mai*seilles, 6th August 1716, of ancient but im- 
poverished provincial nobility, entered tlie nnny as 
lieutenant in the Regiment tin Roi, 1733, and be- 
came known for his simple life and studious habits. 
In 1737 he wrote a treatise on Free-will^ and l^gan 
a correspondence with his cousin, the Marquis do 
Mirabeau— othenvise kno^^^l as ‘ the Friend of 
Man.* Vanvenargues’ health suffered from the 
hardships of campaigning, and in 1743 he left the 
service after bearing part in tlie defeat of Dettin- 
gen. With health and means hopelessly Impaired, 
he retired to his native place, having vainly sought 
for diplomatic employment. In 1744 his health was 
further shaken by an attack of smallpox ; on re- 
covering he resolved to settle in Paris, where he 
became intimate with Mamiontel and his set. The 
conditions of such a life, always embaiTOssed by 
bad health, did not allow of a high level of literary 
attainment. He obtained, however, the good 
opinion of still more important literary men, 
especially by a comparison between Corneille 
and Racine whicli he sent to Voltaire. In 1746 ho 
publislied his Introduction <l la Connaissance de 
V Esprit Hnmain, with Reflexions et Maxirnes 
appended. The work was anonymous, but obtained 
commendation from Voltaire, who said that ‘he 
knew of no book better suited to form a well-born, 
well-trained si>irit,* Next year the author died. 
Vauvenargues never inastereil tlie languages of 
Greece and Rome; never even formed a mature 
taste in the literature of his own country. Yet his 
‘ Greek style* and ‘ neat justice' have been praised 
by Sain te- Ben ve ; and the ‘Advice to a Young 
Man * which closes the Reflexions is a fine piece, 
full of noble character and subtle thought. 
Vauvenargues was pious, though liberal ; and 
Voltaire continued to praise him after death had 
prematurely arrested Ins career. Less pungent than 
liis prototype La Rochefoucauld, Vauvenargues 
seems to have gained upon him in the favour 
of posterity : he is an instance of the power 
of sympathy : and his goodness is a source of 
strength and even of a certain sort of ^eatness. 
Often trivial and bald, sometimes reaching only a 
truism or a shallow paradox, he yet arrests the 
attention of his reader, and endears himself to his 
heart. Close observation, suggestive, if hardly 
profound thought, insight into the fundamental 
conditions of morality liave proved less effectual to 
this end than ins inherent goodness of heart. His 
literary fortune is illustrate by his own saying : 

‘ Les maxirnes des hoiiimes ddcelent leurs cceurs. ' 

The chief editions are by Gilbert (2 vols. 1857) and I 
Plon (3 vols. 1874). Bee Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du I 
Zundi^ joU, Hi. and xir.; also the monograph in ‘Les 
Grands Ecrivains Francis,* by Maurioe Pal&Iogne(1890). 

Tanxhallf a public garden in London, opened 
immediately after the Restoration (May 1660), and 
closed on &th July 1859, the site bemg sold for 
building purposes. It was situated in Lambeth, 
opposite Miubank, and near the manor called 


Fttlke's Hall (the residence of Falkes de Breautd, 
a follower of King John), from which is derived its 
name. Pepys^ writing May 28, 1667ft deBciibea the 
garden and its entertainmenta as ‘ mighty devertis^ 
uig.' But the eating, drinking, dancing, and 
flirtation that continually went on. there led also 
to much quarrelling and dissipation. The loose 
cliarocter of the amuseuiexits it afforded is freely 
sketched by the dramatists and novelists of tbe 
18th century^ and is again revived in Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair. In 1823 tlie total number of visitors 
was 1.33;279, and on tbe one night of 2d August 
1833, 20,137 (both maximum flgores). 

Yarftsourt or Valtassor, a term of feudal 
times, more in use in the continent of Europe than 
in England, employed somewhat loosely, and 
defined by Camden as tbe rank next below a 
baron. Its usual meaning was one who held bis 
lands, not directly of the crown, hut of one of the 
higher nobility. See Feudalism. 

Vecelllo* See Titian. 


Vector, in Mathematics, is any directed straight 
line of definite length. It is conceived of most 
simply as a carrying or transference or step from 
any chosen point to that other point lying in tlie 
proper direction and at tbe proper distance. Take 
any three points ABC. Tlien it is evident that the 
operation of passing from A to C is equivalent to 
tlie successive operations of passing from A to B, 
and then from B to C. In other words, the vector 
AC is equal to the sum of tlie vectors AB and BC. 
Of course if we limit our consideration to lengtlis 
only this theorem does not hold. It is easy to see 
that two vectors cannot bo equal unless they have 
the same length and tlie same direction. The 
opposite si<lcs of a parallelogram arc equal vectors. 
On the other hand, the radii of a sphere, although 
they are all of the same length, are different vectors. 
The fundamental law of vector addition, wliich lias 
been given above, is illustrated by the law of 
combination of a great inany important physical 
quantities, siicli as velocity, force, rotation, couple, 
and so on. These can all he represented by directed 
straiglit lines, and are callctl vector quantities (see 
Composition). Laws for the multiplication and 
division of vectors have been given by Ham LI ton 
(see Quaternions) and partly oy Grassniann. 

For a discti<;sion of the chief projicrtiea of vectors, see 
MaxwelTs Matter and Motimi, Clifford's Kinematic, 
Kelland and Tait’s Quatemioi\s. 


Veda — from vid, ‘ to know,' hence ‘knowledge, 
(sacred ) science ' — is tlie name of a body of religious 
writings which the Hindus believe to be divinely 
inspired. This body primarily consists of four 
collections {sanihitd) of hymns, detached verses, 
and sacrificial formulas — viz. the Riaveda^ or Veda 
of praises or hymns ; the Sdmaveaa^ or Veda of 
chants or tunes; tlie Yajiirveda, or Veda of prayers; 
and the Atharvaveda, or Veda of the Athaiwans — 
to each of wliich are attached certain theological 
prose- works, called Brdhmai^a, and intended cluefly 
to elucidate the' meaning and application of the 
sftcred texts, especially from a sacrificial point of 
view. The firat three Vedas are often referred to 
as the * trayl vidyA,' or threefold science ; and they 
alone must originally have formed the sacred canoni 
whilst the fourth Veda, which is less archaic in 
language, was not recognised till a later }>eriod. 
The SamhitAs of the SAmaveda and Yiuarveda are 
of a purely sacrificial and professional character, 
heine intended to serve os text-books for two of 
the roar chief classes of priests — viz. the chanters 
(UdgAtar) and the offering priests (Adhvarya) 
respectively ; and the verses contained la them are 
to a large extent taken from the 
though not unfreqaenily with considerable textual 
variations. Tbe j(Uksa^liit4, on the other hand, 



tboagh liki^wise M«igned to a spociat elaas of ] xvith the demotui of darloittMi wM 


the invokers ( or sacrifices, Hotai ), le f ignis), the ^lial inmate ef Hie 
not a aaofificial text^book in the same narrow sense the shape of the hoosehold Are; Ushae fatmSi)* 
of the word ; but it has rather to be looked upon the fair awakeuer of the daily life; aM 

as a collection of all the sacreil poetry which was Vaiuna (a&payas), the stern and ever-^wi^^it gtiiur* 
within i^eaeh of the oolloctoi’s, and seeined to them dian o| tiie saered ordinances^ ' 

worthy of being pr^ervwl for flevotioiial purposes. Thci'e in an EngHslt translation of the 
The hymns recited by tlie IJotar at the sacriitciw hasod on the native traditional interpretation, by H, B. 
were, however, diawn almost exclusivelv fjoiii lhb> | Wilson, tompk*tt*d by E, 11. <oweU; another, in inetf% 
collection, the stud.v of which nas thereiure e«j»eci f h 5 » Xiaiph rudhth , t£« hynmik to tlic or sterm* 

ally incumlwiit on him. Tlie fourth cla'^sof priests, I by Max Muiku. 

the Brahmans wh()*»c function it Mas to Huperintond I Tho of this \k da lias been handed 

the entire sacnflcial pcifmiiianoc, luni not, runl } down in two ihstuict leittions ddlerin;;^ coimlder- 
could not from the veiy nature of then oihee liave, 1 abiv. especially rri tlicn an-au'^em^nt of the common 
any special text-book to thciii ; ami It Mas 1 unit tel' \i/. tbc Attnfyt/a huUuwmct (truns. by 

doubtless Ironi meie tlieoictic coiiHdcuiiioiis that M. Han;r) of the *'c]tool oi the Ailaieyms; and 
the Atliaivaieda (anic ullimatcly to be ie; 4 aMle'l (he Ktn/Jtii'dt (ot SanUidtfUitn) btakniatta oi the 


as Mjiccially connected Mith the Ihaintiaii {>nesl. 

Mote or less closely conneeli'd Mitli (he Ibuli 
manas aie tMO classes of moiUv ~s\/ the Arnit 
01 foiest treatise's, so <alk<l fioiu iin‘ le 


' KaushitalvinH. 'I he Moik <leals exclusively Mith 
tiu* \auous tonu?H of Soma sacnlice, and the con 
s»( tat ion of the kin" X^ich of the tM'o M'hools has 
, aU> ii^uMu XrauN.ika -(lie Adaipy^aafiyaka and 


condite natuieof th<*u Milijeet", which it n^piu^d ^ ktmdtiffdyi dmn*inLtt- isutani ])ortu»ns of which 
an anchonte’s Kocliisiou t 4 j stud\ a<h'<jMal»ds ; and me *'i\lid I pmnsh t*)s Sjrailailx theie me two 


the UjHUun/utffs, o\ se(*ret d(Mtiin<\ ti<at!n;j;of the 
nature of the Ihahmnn, oi suiueuie sj,iut. Tho 


eoj'iph t( s( ts <»f cMeinonial nilcs, oi Kal]>asfltras, 
,i«< iihid to Vf<la\ uia (: itii oi oili centuiy B.C.) 


giadiia) ehihoirttiou of the s.uiilif i il sist<Mn also at ,iml S ankli.iMina lespectively . 

leiij^th gave rise t<» eeiemonial manna*'- coi i posed » '1 he Sfo / consists of tMopaitsfor 

in the foim of siiin;:;s of eoiKi^e uihs / nliai. .ii<liikaK Ue* hi^i of wiiuli emitains the ( 5 H 5 ) 
These Knlyo^stdms U'-uall\ ot two [i.ijt- \ < i *•» s to wim h the st \ f'i,il saimin tunes are usually 

vi/. ua and (%i tiumsvit n , <le.»hn^ uith j ‘'un*., Mlubt fhe ‘-<*eond pives the text of the made- 

the threat Vedio saciilices and tlie oolinai \ doiiH'siie npthan^sm th<* oiib-r in Mhich they aic lequiied 
otleun'^s and ceiemoiucs i< sp^*, tn# i> In of , I'l the '*0 litu 1 1! ntnal The tunes tliemseUes, on 

time tlie uutl tiaiisiiiissioii <d tin* w 4 nunii<Ll up the hand, aie ;2iv»m in loin K}yeciai tunc- 

tiues led to inoie 01 ie-^s s( 1 ions dis^ n paiieie'*, as ^ book'*, calh^tl uttneheil to tlu* Samhitfu The 

regal ds both the oidei oi ari.inL,eimMit and texru.il « JaMei, oonsi^tin^^ a*‘ it does mainly of detaclu d 
readings, M Inch gave Use tiidilleiioit >choiiU uM'o:., | \eises taki .1 tu>iii the KiksandiiUi, has only a 
nisiug dideiiuit lecensmus In. * lu«iiieli' i { tcelmnal niteiesi. The mode of chanting some- 

of the sacusl texts, llienumbei ol suoh ddleieiit 1 wiiat le^embbsl the (ire^oimn 01 Plain chant 
veisions m'/us at <me tiiiK» \t‘i\ conoid* i.il>ie J Th<^ Ik ffhnunmsox ihi'- Venia have a sjiccial cliaroc- 

ally in the Srimavcda and \aiui\eda, hut only a , t(‘i «)f ilu ir own, inasmuch as tliev aie not dif 
few of them have he^ui pie'-eivtd. 1 teieat veisicuis, m edilions, of the saiue iiaditional 

The 7 i/ 7 Ccr/o ,so/p//<^o has come down m us in a exegetic and legeiidmy matter, but altogelliei dia- 
siiiglo K'cciision, that of the ^.ikala sehool. It tinct tieatises, dealing chietly Mith chants. Nine 
consists of lO'JS livinii'^, composed in v. 1 lion's such Mot ks aie hit inn to knoMii, the most iinpoi taut 
inetio.s, aiul aiiangetl in ten hook", <»i niandakis. ' of mIiicIi aie the Fundy^t-bi nhmami^ al.so called 
Book i, irt mainly made up of sixteen collections of ^ J^fun havun't a, iMuisivting as it doe*- * of twenty five 

hymns ascribed to lus manv poets belonging (o ^ ehapteis ; * tlie //as rf or ‘ tw enly' sixth ; * 

diU’eient families. JJook^ ii.-Mi., on the othei (he Chhdmluyytt 7 ti including the Chhfuidogyo- 
haiid, are attiihuted each to a sik'cuiI family of ' juuihshad (trans. lvt>ei, X\ Al.ix Muller); and the - 
Hishis or seei’s — viz. the liiiUsaimuIas, Kus'ikuh (or o\ yo/o/vfX//m of m hich tlieint^^rcst- 

Vis'vAinitras), Vtimadevyas, Atiis, IlhaiadvajaiM, ing Kena iipanHiad (tians, Boer ; F. Max Muller), 
and Vasishtlias ie.specti\ely wlionce they aie on the iiatiue of the Biahniaii, foims pait. Theie 
usually calleil the family ImioUs. In the seveial aie also seveial ceremonial Sutia'Moik.s coniiecte<l 
collections of these beven hmiks the liynuiH aie with this \’eila, among which may l>e mentioned 
arranged according to the deities to wliom they are the S'lautasutra of LatyAyana and the Ciiiliya- 
addressed — viz. Agni (god of lire), liulra (god of sAlia of (lobhila. 

the aky), followed h,v minor deities. Bi>ok viii. The loy//cm/a olTei*s the bjvectaele of a complete 
coiiHists mainly of liymiiH adapted for chanting, schism, its teacheis and followers dividing tnein- 

and for the mobt part belonging to the KAnva selves into an older and a younger branch, or the 

family of seers. Book i\. is made up exclusively Black and the White Yajuiveda, so called from I 
of hyrinns addressed to Soma, the deified power of tlie form in which their canonical books weie j 
the intoxicating juice of the soiiia-plaiit, and used liaiided down. For wliilst the scriptures of the 
for recitation at the Soiua-saciitice .(^^ SoMA). older branch ]>rcsen ted a somewhat confused appear- 
Book X., consisting like the first of 191 hymns, has ance, caused by^ the constant intermingling ot the 
the appearance of an appendage, containing for sacrificial formulas (yoyn$) and the exegetic i>ortions 
the most part hymns of later origin, though also {brdfnuana)^ the younger school adopted the prac- 
cloubtless including not a few genuine old hymns tice of the followers of the Rik by dividing their 
which had probably escaped the attention of the scriptures into a regular SaiuhitA, or collection of 
original collectors. The date at which the hymns sacrificial formulas, and a BVAhmaua. The oldei 
M‘ere collected may lie approximately fixed at 1000 branch became again split np into numerous 
H.C., while the composition of the earlier hymns schools; four different I'ecensions of their texts 
would probably go back several centuries before being so far known to us- tbe most imivortant of 


K ia Of the ituk, were scattered in numerous called Tauiiriya^brdhmana^ though characterised 
over the Punjab and adjoining districts west by tlie same niotl^ intermixture of textual and 
of tbe Indua Their leligion was mainly a wor- exegetic matter. There is further a Taittiriydrav^- 
ship of tbe powers and phenomena of nature 3 the yaka^ part of which constitutes the Taitiiriyo* 
favourite dmties being ludra, for ever battling 1 panithhd (traua Kder; F. Max-Muller). Of the 
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So tra< works of the older schools several have come 
down to us, at least in part, the most complete 
being the Apastaniha-KalpasAtra. Of the texts 
of the White Yajiis -viz. tlie Vdjasaneyi-aarphitd^ 
and the S^itapatha-hrdhmaxia^ or Br&hniana of a 
hundred paths •( books i.-vli. trans. by J. Eggeling), 
which includes the Brihaddra^yakay the recensions 
of two different schools are so far known to us — 
viz. the Md^dliyaiidinas and K&nvas, both of which 
recognised a common set of ceremonial rules, the 
S'rantasdtra of KdtydyanaeAid the Kdiiya Grihya- 
sdtra of Pdraskara. 

The Atharvaveda-saTifihitd is a collection of 
hymns and spells which, in importance and in- 
terest, ranks next to the Riksainhitd. The two 
collections present two ditierent aspects of the 
religious belief of the ancient Hindus. Whilst 
the llik reflects a simple belief in divine powers 
who are, on the whole, well dis|KJsed toward the 
Aryan man, and wlio.se favour the woi-shipper is 
confident of gaining by his song, the Atharvan, on 
the other hand, reveals a superstitious dread of 
a host of malevolent powers, the effects of whose 
ill-will man seeks to avert by means of incanta- 
tions and magic practices. As the language of 
the Atharvan presents a more modern appearance 
than the main ^dy of the llik, tlie marked chaime 
in the religious spirit of the* people may perhaps be 
due to contact and intermixture with non-Aryan 
tribes. It is not impossible, however, that super- 
stitious rites of the kind favoured in the Atharvan 
had long been practised by the Aryan people, 
though tliey found no expression in the devotional 
lyrics approved by the priests. The Sainhith, 
which is traditionally connected with the priestly 
families of the Atharvans and Angira.s, is divided 
into twenty books, the last two of which are, how- 
ever, later additions. The ordinary text of North- 
I ern India is usually ascribed to the S'aunaka 
school. A new recension lately discovered in 
Ka.shmir not only diffei-s from it considerably in 
its arrangement, but also contains some new 
matter, amounting to about onc-sixtii of the whole. 
The Br^Lhmana of this Veda, the Gopatha (or cow- 
path containing co.smogonic specula- 

tions and explanations of certain sacrificial rites, 
is probably a comparatively modem work ; whilst 
of the two ceremonial ahtras, the Vaitdna (ox 

^'ra\iia)’ifdlra and the Kmis'ika-sdtra, a manual 
I of domestic rites, the latter is by far the more 
interesting. The Atharvaveda has also usually 
I assigned to it a large number of Upanishads, 

amounting to considerably over a hundred. They 

are evidently of various a^es, many of them 
coming down to very recent Uvnes. 

I bve tlie article SaNSKUIT ^ Max.-Mullor, JTivtnrf/ o/ 

Ancient Samirif Ztferafure; Muir, Original Sans- 
krit Texts; W. 1 >. Whitney, essay on Veda, in Oriental 
and Linguistic Studies, 

Vedanta. See Sanskrit, Vol. IX. p. 153. 
Vedder^ Elihu, an American painter, was 
liom at New York in 1836, and studied at Paii.s 
and in Italy, where he ultimately made his 
residence. His subjects are mostly ideal — ‘The 
Lair of the Sea-serpent,' ‘Fisherman and Djin,' 
‘Death of Abel,* ‘Greek Actor’s Daughter,* 

‘ Cumean Sibyl, * * Nansicaa and her Companions. * 
He has also illustrated Edward FitzGerala’s ^Omar 
Khayydm (Boston, 1884). 

Vedettea are nKmnted Sentinels (q.v.) in ad- 
vance of the outposts of an army. 

Veen* See Van Veen. 

Veira. See Garcilaso de la Vboa. I 


confusion. That he lost his parents early ; was a 
student and graduate of Alcald ; a soldier in the 
Portuguese campaign of 1580, and in the Ai*mada, 
1588 ; secretary to the Duke of Alva, Marquis of 
Malpica, and Marquis of Sarria ; had many amours, 
was twice marriea, and father of at least six chil- 
dren, three of them illegitimate ; was banished 
from Madrid because of a quarrel, and lived two 
yeai-s at Valencia; took orders, became an officer 
of the Inquisition, and died at seventy-three a 
victim to hypochondria — all this is indisputable, 
but the order and relation of the facts are hy no 
means clear. Too much reliance has been placed 
upon his friend and hiograplier, Perez de Montal- 
van, who suppresses every tiling touching his repu- 
tation, and, knowing him only in his ascetic 
days, and being forty years his junior, was not 
likely to hear much from him about his love-affairs 
and early adventures. Lope himself, too, increases 
the confusion hy his obscurity and invariable prac- 
tice of making himself out younger than he was in 
Jiis reminiscences. Thus he has puzzled Scliack and 
Ticknor hy giving his age as fifteen when he fought 
against the I^ortugiiese at Terceira, a thing lie had 
no opportunity of doing until he was twenty. On 
Montalvaivs authority it is said that on leaving 
Alcalfl he attached himself to the Duke of Alva 
(i.e. the third duke, the Alva of history), at whose 
instance he wrote the jiastoral romance of the 
Arcadia^ that soon afterwards he married and was 
banished, and that grief on the death of his wife 
drove him to join the Armada. But his own words 
in the Edogm to Claudio and in the Dorotca (Act 
V. sc. viii. ) show that it w^as not the loss of a wife, 
hut trouble with a mistress, Fills, alias Dorotea, 
that sent him to sea ; and that his marriage came 
later; and abundant evidence, internal and ex- 
ternal, proves that the Arcadia 'was wiitteri after 
the Armada, and not for Duke Ferdinand, hut for 
his grandson Antonio, tlie fifth Duke of Alva. It 
is, in fact, the story, in a pompous, pastoral setting, 
of the young ilnke’s matrimonial vacillations in 
1589-90, the sober prose version of Avhich may he 
found in Cabrera’s Felipe Scgvmlo (part ii.). It 
must have been soon after this that he married his 
fii-st wife, Isabel de Urbina, and got into the scrape 
that (hove him to Valencia, for both events are 
vefeTied to in the liomancero General^ in ballails 
written at the latest in 1593. He hints at a 
w oman’s revenge a.s the cause of tlie latter ; but in 
a petition to the king in 1598 he specifies ‘certain 
satires against a manager,’ for wbicli be was sen- 
tenced to ten years’ banishment and suffered two, 
the remainder being remitted. The only issue of 
.his marriage that w^e hear of w^as a daughter, 

\ TheoAora, wWom Wo caffs ‘ tfic consof aVum of \\\s 

/ exile. * The year of his wife’s dcatli is uncertain, 
hut about 1600, apparently, he married Dona 
Juana de Guardio. noon after marriage he had a 
liaison with one Dona Maria de Luxan, the fruit 
of which was two children born in 1605 and 1606, 
Marcela, who took the veil in 1621, and Lope, who 
Wfas drowned at sea the same year. By his fvife 
he had also a son and a daughter, Carlos, who died 
in childhood, and Feliciana, who survived him. In 
giving birth to the latter (1612) the mother died, 
and I^ope, already a Familiar of the Inquisition, took 
orders, resolved, Montal van says, to devote himself 
to the welfare of his soul ; but three years later a 
woman, beautiful, brilliant, and ‘mated with a 
clown,’ crossed his path, and after a struggle he 
yielded to bis destiny. Tenderness for his name 
has withheld the mass of his letters to his friend 


Teirs Carpio, Lopb Felix de, was bom in 
1562 at Madrid, but of 


and natron the Duke of Sessa, but a few bearing 

, on this episode were printed in 1876, and it was 

^ * laniily that had its seat 1 as well they were, for they dispose of some of the 

<m the Vega of Camedo, south of Santander. The j wo»t imputations against him-^.g. that of having 
story of Lopes life, as commonly told, is full of » been pander in the duke’s amours, which is only 
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true in »o far that he drafted his love-letters. But 
they are evidence of deplorable moral laxity. He 
was no hypocrite : he had a conscience, and it 
troubleci him sorely ; but the opiates of the church 
enabled him to lay it to sleep, and ba soon as it ^vas 
silent he fell to sinning again. Out of his own 
mouth he is proved to havehoen a iniHcrably weak 
man with passions too sti-ong for him. A daughter 
bom to him in 1617, to whom ho was tenderly 
attached, as indeed he w;ls tr> all liirf miscellaneous 
offspring, deserted him, it seems, in IjLs old age, 


Gcdoniaquia^ a mock-heroic. The moBt tiotewoiMjr 
of all is tlie Doroiea ( I632K in form A prose dmitia, 
but obviously the story of his own early Iqve^adven* 
tures from 1583 up to a little before the salting of 
the Armada, with a prediction from An astrotognr 
of his niarriage, imprisonment, and banishment. 

Origiiialitv, it \fcill be seen, was not Lope’s forte, 
He was fonder of following in the wake of otliers 
than of striking out a line of his own. He Ww 
always nieasurrng himself against any one who 
liad acliieve^i success, and always unsuccessfully. 


and his last years were darkened by sorrow as well > All these works show the hand, not of a great 
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as remorse. He took to practices of the severest 
asceticism, and, sinking at last into what Montah 
van describes as a ‘con tinned mehincliolv which of 


artist, blit of a consnniniate aitihcer. The merits 
of Lo|>e*s arc uiidoniahle. He was a master 
of flowing, musical, giacefiil verse; but 


late has been called liypochoridiia,’ he died, August 1 he rarely ]uw>es the frontier line l>etw'een mere 
27, 1635. His funeral was moic like a princes cxceHeiif veise and jsietry, and never tarries long 
than a ])oet’.s, and tho largest and illustrious wfien he doew Once only he seems to write from 

concourse ever seen in Maihhl followed his lemains his heart and not from his head, in the ballad on 
along tho same street wh<*re ( ervanles had been j his liist wile's grave, visited on a bright spiirig 
carried to his obscure grave on Ihe shouldeis of \ dav when the rrees vveie coming into leaf, the birds 
four friars ; a contrast, yel not gieater th;in tliat singing gaily, t lie lambs frisking louiid him, and all 
between the cheerful smell it y of the-one desihhed ' iiatnie :w usual unsympathetic with sorrow. These 
and the gloom that lay h<*avv upon ihe oiimm. He } ohms -«letaehed works of Lope's Hhine in 

died poor, but not bccaii'-e of his t’a-iilMu hoe of f let in tlie lellfs-ied light of his firaniafto renown, 
pomp ami display, as Sismondi a'-ume'.. huge ' It is clear that tlnmgh he had w'rittim plays he did 

income from his <lramas and <il 1 mm* souiccs ull not hee<)nio a w lilei foi the stage until after 1588. 
but wholly devoted to charity and (‘hmt h pin jMwes, ^ Kioni his <juaiTcl witJi a manager, it seems he had 
His taste.s, wants, atid habits wcie of the -imjihM ; ' tiied his liaml at Madrid ; but no doubt it was at 
a little flower gaidou a b’w vauis -.ijuaie wa^ his ; \'iilem‘ia, wIrmo it w as mme forward, that he served 
one luxuiy, ami a few hooks rimI [»u'tuie'> all his Ins apprent ic*‘s}iip to the diama, Not the least 
worldly goods. I ot his m.any liift*- was his intnitivi* perception of 

The mere list of Lopi'^ woik^ pi events a jneture ’ tin* Spanish plavgoeris taste**, fie saw’ wdint his 
of unp.uallelod mental activity tiom UnvlcMMi to old ' predece'^Mn**', f'neva, Viincs, Argcusohi, (\M*vantes, 
age. He wrote pla^s, he in his rwtdfth failed to ‘>(‘c, tli.at the public did not care for 

ami certainly wrote some not much hiter, hut his I Iragh* euMUion or de\elopment of eUaracter nr 
first work of any Imigth was a chara<'tci isfic ' jciskx ; tha^ what it w anted was evcitenient pure 


The mere list of Lop<'*s woik^ pi events a jn^'ture ’ tin* Spanish plavgocris tastes, fie saw’ wdint hia 
unp.uallelod mental act In ity tiom bn\ ImmmI to old ' prcdecess,n*s, rneva, Viincs, Argeusohi, (\M*vantes, 
fc. He wrote pla^s, he s,i\s, in Ids rwtdfrii failed to s(‘c, tli.at the public did not care for 

nl certainly wrote Home not much hiter, hut his I Iragh* euMUion or de\elopment of eUaracte.r nr 
•St work of any l<Mig(h was a chara<'tci isfic ' jciskx ; tha^ what it w anted was evcitenient pure 


attempt in twenty cant<is to piovi* that hi 


the ' and simple, and that a drama that ignortsl a crav- 
ro to w hich .Vi itwto left ( he completion j iiig wJiich had been utilised by the Impifsition, 
of Angelica s story. It was written at sea in luSS, i been tlie mainstay of chivaliy Vomance, and liacl 
but not primed till 1602. 'fhe Arr/u/af w;is wiitt»‘n, I imnle the hull fight a sacied institution, could never 
a-s hook V. sliows, hcfoie the Duke of .Vha's [ become a popular national diama. In the AV/'; ylrif 
marriage, July d.MK), hut he, im doubt, was not 1 o/’ < ami in the /Vivr/rtao he puts the 
eager to see in joint pie nuptial vagaries, which , ca.se w itli a caiif hmr almost cynical. Jt is true, he 
Inul alrna<ly, as Cahreia sa>s, ‘made a noise,’ ami sa\s, that plays writUm in detiance of the lules of 
it wa« kept hack till 1598. The Drmfuntcu^ a art are hainaroiis, hut the public does m>t trouble 


hIiouI of exultation in leu canUis over the death of 
the Dragon, Drake, the <tf Spanish naval 

supremacy, appeared at Valencia the .same year, 
hut a few months earlier, and was Lope’.s* tii-st 
publication with hh name. Hut it wiw a.s a haJlad- 
wriiev that he first ouulo his iivnvk. The ‘ b'loros 

de Koniancos,* the little ‘garlands* out of wliich 

the llomamro General was formed, had begun to 

come out at Valencia when Jie was t here in lotH}~9*2, i 
and of the contviinvtovs i>f tivo ^tvvorish and po&toval ' 
ballads in vogue ‘Helardo’ (liis name in ilie 

Arcadia) was, we learn, the most esteemed. Of 

hifv miHcellaneoua workfi Home, like those on St 
Inhlro ami liis canoniHation, and on the marriage 
of Philip III., are merely occasional, and others 
owe their escape from utter oblivion solely to his 
name. The more notable are the Eimas (1602), 
comprising the Angelica^ 200 sonnets, and a reprint 
of the Dragontea ; the Peregritw en su Patna 
(Seville, 1604), a romance on tile model of Theagenes 
and Chariclea, with a preface giving his views on 
the drama, and a list of the 219 plays he had 
ali*eady pioduced ; the Jerusa/en Conquistada 
(1609), an epic in twenty books in competition 
with Tasso; the PcLstoi'es de Belen (1612), a reli- 
gious pastoral ; Filornena and Circe (1621-24), mis- 
oellanies in which he tried to rival the Novelas of 
Cervantes; the Corofui Tragica (1627), an epic 
with Mary Stuart for heroine ; the Laurel de Apolo 
<1630), a poem on the pattern of Cervantes’ Viage 
del Pamaeo; the Eimas de Tome de BurguiUos 
(1684), a collection of his lighter verse, wdth the 


itself about the unities, ov the twenty four hours 
rule, or incon‘«isf<»ricicK, or iinprohaioIiticSf and he 
w ho would be lisicned to mu*^t put away ail restric- 
tions that hamper him, and iiiaKo it Ids business to 
giro file public wlmt it a-sk-s for, even if that he 
nmx^ense : bo who \*nys the piper o4v.!ls the tune. 

Tlie great point w’as not to allow' the excitement to 

flay for an instant, and to drop no hint of bow the 

piny was going to en<l ; the cin'cdo — not ‘plot ’ hut 
‘ entanglement ' — was all in all. l^vne's ^ualifica- 
tbms for this weic cxtrauidinaiy. Ilia invention 

was Ixmndless. He could string striking situations 
and ingenious oompUcations one after another with- 
out stop or stay, and keep the audience breathless 
and the stage in a hustle for three long nets, all 
without a sign of effort. Not less astonishing was 
his mastery of easy musical v'erse tliat charmed the 
ear and gave additional brilliancy to the dialogue. 
And then, long before one play had ceased to excite 
he was always ready with another as good or better. 
It is no wonder that Cervantes callevl Tiim a prodigy 
of nature, or that he was idolised by the nation 
which for forty years he kept supplied w’ith the 
stimulant it craved. Imagination or creative powder 
need not be lookeil for in Lope’s drama; they 
I were not among his gifts, and would have been 
useless if they had been. His dramatis iiemon^, 
for the most part, have no more individuality or 
character than a batch of puppets. Don Luis of 
one play is only Don Lope or another in a different 
wig and doublet, declaiming rage, jealousy, or 
despair with pi*ecisely the same unchanging wooden 
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countenance. In principle Cervantes was right in 
liis strictures on Lope’s drama, but on the practical 
question he was wrong, as is amply proved by the 
reception given to the plays of Alarcon, a drama* 
tist in a sense in which neither Lope nor Calderon 
could claim the title. As regards hia relations with 
Cervantes, Lope has not been fairly tieated. The 
charge of malignity rests upon his disparagement 
of Don Quixote and its author in a private letter, 
and his silence in public as to the merits of the 
book. He would have been a marvel of magnan- 
imity if he had liked either. Impartiality must 
allow that Cervantes was the aggressor. His 
attack was in the language of a courteous gentle- 
man and an honest critic, but it was an attack all 
the same ; and the sly hits at little vanities that 
accompanied it could not but be galling to a vain 
and sensitive man. As for the charge brought by 
Don Bamon Leon Maine/, that Lope was ‘ Avel- 
laneda,’ that rests on nothing at all, and evidence 
must he forthcoming before any one who knows 
human nature will believe that a gallant soldier 
who had fought in the Armada sneered at another 
for having been wounded at Lepanto. 

Lope’s plays have been elaborately classified by 
Schack, Heniiig, and others, but for convenience 
they may be roughly divided into the historical or 
uasi-historical (jnchiding legendary and sacred 
ranias) and those that deal with every-day life, | 
Of the latter the most characteristic in every way | 
are the * Comedias de capa y espada ’ — cloak and 
sword plays — a picturesque title that puts the prin- 
cipal hgures before the eye. Tliey are as a rule 
dramas of upper-class society, in which love, gallan- 
try, jealousy, and alxive all the hyper-sensitive 
Spanish honour supply the necessary complications. 
Tlie Noche de San Juan^ one of Lope’s very last 
plays, the Maestro de Danzdr^ one of his first, and 
the Azero de Madrid^ the source clearly of Moli^iro’s 
MMecin Malgr6 Lui^ are excellent specimens. It is 
not easy to make a selection of typical character- 
istic examples out of a rejiertory so vast and varied 
as Lope’s, hut his peculiarities and excellences as 
a dramatist may be stinlied with advantage in 
such plays as the Ferro del hortelanoy the Desprecio 
agracUcidOf the Estrella de Sevilla^ the Esclava de 
8u Galan, the Prernio del bien hahlar; and no 
student of Calderon should overlo<jk the Alcalde 
de Zalamtay which, if not l^etter than Calderon's 
famous play, as Chorley thought it, is unquestion- 
ably the bold vigorous outline that left little more 
than filling in to ]>e <lone by Calderon’s liand, and 
is one more proof that later dramatists found 
Lope, as Fuseli said the painters found Blake, 
‘good to steal from.* 

The number of Lope’s play's is given by Montalvan as 
1800, exclusive of 400 autos; but tliis is obviously exces- 
sive, as he wrote but few during the last two or three 
years of his life, and in 1632 the number is put at 1500 
both by himself in the Eclogue to Claudio and by Mon- 
talyan in Para Todos, This is probably near the truth, 
as it agrees with the rate of production indicated by other 
statements. In 1603 lie had written 230 ; in 1609, 483 ; 
in 1620, 900 ; and in 1624, 1070. Of these the very 
names*of all but 608 according to Barrera, 680 according 
to Chorley, have been lost, in a great many cases nothing 
but the name has survived, and frequently one play 
is represented by two names. All necessary deduc- 
tions made, we have about 440 plays and 40 autos in 
print or MS. ^ Some have been printed singly or in 
ll^eneral collections, but the greater number arc to be found 
m CoTfiedias de Lope de Pega, a scries of 25 volumes 
of which 9-21 were authorised by himself. A selection 
comprising about a fourth of the extant plays, edited by 
HartsenbfiBCh, fills 4 volumes of the Biblioteca de A utores 
Eipaflolei, The non-dramatio works were oolleoted and 
pahliriied at Madrid in 1776-79 in 21 handsome volumes ; 
and a selecHon flUs voL xxxviii. of the Aut, Esp. 

See also Tioknoris Spanish Literature, Sohaok’s Oe- 
eehkkte der dramsUieehem IdUratur in Spanien, Heanig's 


Studien mt Lope de Vma, Ohoriey’s Catalogo de Comediae 
3f Autos de Lope de Vega, Barrera’s Catalogo del Teatro 
Espahol, Lord Holland’s lAft of Lope de Vega, Q. CL 
Lewes’s Spanish Dmma, and Fitsmaurioo Kelly’s Tay- 
lorian lecture on Lope de Vega and ihc Spanish Drama 
(1902). 

Vegetable* See Plants, Botany, Biology, 
Geographical Distribution, &c. For Vegetable 
Chemistry, see VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY ; for Vege- 
table Histolo^^ see Tissues, Bark, Bast, Leaf, 
Wood, «S:c. ; for Vegetable Marrow, see Gourd j 
and see also Ivory (Vegetable) ami Parch- 
ment. The general history of classili cations of 
the ‘Vegetable Kingdom’ is given in the aiticlea 
IlOTANY and Biology, and the details of the 
great divisions will be found under Alg^e, 
Fungi, Mosses, Ferns, Gymnosperms, Mono- 
cotyledons, Dicotyledons. The .student Mill 
find an excellent account of the older classifica- 
tions of Linnieus, De Jussieu, De Candolle, End- 
licher, and Eichler in Lcunis’ Synopsis der Pjlanzcn- 
ktinde ( 1883 ). Recent progress has in part lieen due 
to the influence of replacing long verbal descrip- 
tions by diagrams, introduced by De Candolle ami 
greatly" developed by Eichler in his Muthendia- 
gramme, which led to better classifications from a 
purely morphological standjioint. The effect of 
evolutionary ideas may I>e traced in Warming’s 
Ilaandbog i den systenuttiske Botanik (German 
trans. Berlin, 1890). No quite satisfactory classi- 
fication of plants has yet been constructed, nor 
indccil can one M^ell be until a thoroughly evolu- 
tionary point of view is adopted. 

The student may consult text-books such as Bentley’s 
Manual of Botany ; Henfroy’s Botany; Asa Gray’s 
Botany ; CioebePs Outliurs of Classufication and Special 
Morphology (Oxford, 1887); Hooker’s translation of 
Leniaout and Decaisne’s Botany ; Van Tieghein’s Traiti 
de Botanirjue (VviXiA, 1891); Kerner’s Pflanzenlchen ; and 
for fuller information the great works — Bentham and 
Hooker’s Genera Plantaram, Baillon’s Histoirc des 
Plantes, and Engler and Prantl’s Pjianzenfaniilien. For 
local plants lie should consult the various floras, of whicli 
we may cite as ty[)ical Kabenhorst’s Deutsche Krypto- 
gamen-Flora. Of elaborate monographs, >Saccardo’8.SV///o^ 
Fungorum may l>e mentioned as typical and very compleU\ 

Vegetable Physiology. The seasonal se- 
quence of leaf, flower, fruit, and seed ever reminds 
us that plants live and change; and the cycle of 
farm or garden oocrations is correlate<l ivitli this. | 
The relation of the.se processes to plant develop- 
ment must l>e closely and carefully examined, and 
the maiiifcstati(Mis of life seen os the resultant of 
many hidden internal actions. It is useful to 
he^in by solving some seeils and stud^dng the con- 
ditions under uhich they grow best, and what 
changes constitute this groM^th, and on these germ- 
ination experiences base a fuller investigation of 
the life- processes of the adult plant. 

Germination (see Seed, Spore, &c.). — The seed 
sown must be alive. The common test — that a 
living thing breathes — may be adopted. In many 
cases this liespiration ( q. v. , and see also below ) can 
be sliown by drawing the air surrounding the seeds 
throifgh a tube containing lime-water, when the 
insoluble white carl>onate of lime is formed by the 
union of carWn dioxide, CO 9, with lime. In some 
cases transpiration (see below) can be detected. 
Most seeds in temperate regions live a year at 
least, sometimes two or more. Where there is no 
winter, some seeds ( as those of the eoflee ) must be 
planted almost at once. On the other hand, melon 
seeds have germinated when over forty years 
old. The young plant must be nourished by food 
stored around or within it, until such time as it 
can make its own food. These reserves (see 
Albumen, Seed) are not directly assimilable by 
the embryo, but must first be d4;ested by *fer- 
menu* (see Fermehtatxon, and below), which 



VmptJiBLSi 

«xliitan weewiary only at a oertaia {>eniMi 

of the 8 eeil *0 life. The resenres are often veiy dry, 
and must have a supply of niouture liefdre djjgaa- 
tion and aaelmilation are poeMble 
No motion of particles hringing tins aliont can 
take place if the need )>e froreu , mo a mininniim of 
heat-'fioin 4"* to 13"' € is necessary, and genuinar 
tion is impossible at temperatuifs higher than 36” 
to 46'* C , and m most active at to 35”, \ ar> ing 
accotduig to the natiiie of the seed Other ex 
ternal influeucoB are of cotnpaiaiivel^ little im 
portance The visible lesults of guinuiatiou aic 
t he appearance of root, seed lodN es and shoot The 
life piocesscsof the sec^l ha\c all luen mtensihed — ] 
hieathing is more lapicl, lidn*^)tii itioa is muikcd, ' 
and HOinetiincH enough heat h ,^i\cn out to ht uh 
ftH^l and iixasuie it eg lu malting llo r»(td 
hng IS veiv sonsxtne to all uiitsok iiifluiiic(s it 
quKlvI> (hoops in diought, slum Is up hhoiild ilo 
siAi’h heat lie too gieat, ind hla< k« us if tin. m,^hLs 
1)6 fiostv As the plant develops it lie(oiu<h less 
iidluencejl by envnoiimtnt and soon Is nns to 
make its own food hut hcloic di'«iu sjt)^ thi 
special funclmii of pliiits it is will to look cvl tin 
lile pioC(sses cotnmou to all oigani^ms 

Ri\piiati(iti (cj V ) iH niiiiihsUd l»v tin intal ing 
of o\\g<n, O, aiul the iiiif 1 hhtr ition ot (ailon 
dioxide, CO , gas \iL< ni])ts to ^iou nio^t jdanls 
without tue O aie iailiuts and (in <0 < iii 

be pie( jpit lUd as tiUiuui oi hinuiii i iiUoniU 
wlnn di iwu thiou^h luuc o\ hii\ti wild I In 
activity of Kspuitiou is h* 'vt iin tsuud h\ the 
nuiuix ) of volumes of gis ]»♦ r unil m is*% tak( u 
111 and given out lu unit tinu undti eon^.t uit eon 
ditions riius coinpiiativ ♦ iKount^of tlic iitc oi 
hioathiiig of diftuciit plants and of dilUunt puts 
of plants miv he ohUuin d as\v(ll as the ulalive 
inlensitv of Kspiialion itdilltnut i^cs of oiganiMu 
and of oigaii Succulent plants and ven di\ ones 
do not leKpiie so entigc lie ill> as i«ipidh giowiug 
giaases ainl annuals, iiid tin voung plant hu it Ins 
ver> activcl>, w licit is tlie hilK.iiiating Imlh oi s td 
rnspiies most sluggishh Lxtt i n il inline in is h vv e 
no gieat etlet t on K'spiiation, which Imwevd, is 
somewhat quickened h> a iisc ol tenipei ituie uj) 
to tint which kills the plant 1 oi most jd intN m 
iioiinil coiiditious tlie vouinit of owgeii taken in is 
ap]uo\iiuatel> the same as that ot i U ^iven out 
Alost cells aie not immcdiiteh asph>\iat(d if, 
depiivod ot fieeo\jg(m, hut take it fioiii some ot 
the simpler oigann eoinpoinuK they eoiuaiti oi 
Uiat suiiound them — a leading luoduet iii iuan> 
oases being Alcohol (q v , and see 1 i kmi ntation ) 
The >cast plant has been domesticated for this 
pnipose, amt other moulds and also inxii^ bactciia 
aie able to piolong the piocess and cum cut laige 
quantities of sugar into alcohol, or split up other 
substances into ditfeient constituents Heie the 
volume of CO« exhaled is gieatl> in excess of the 
O inhaled The volume of O consumed is much 
gi eater than that of CO^ lilieiated in othei cases, 
such as that of the acetous ferment 
Trampitafion — The heat given off in lespiiatiou 
is partly used in evapoiating vvatei, evei picsent in 
organic substam^ This vapoiisiug of vvatei is 
usually teimed tiouspiiation It nia> be shown 
by placing a plant in a pot on one of the 
scales ol a balance, and noticing that the weight 
lessens, although, as vve shall see, a gieeu plant in 
the light must be adding to its substance all tins 
time. Accutate estimations of the volume of 
transpired vvatei can be made by sealing the moist 
soil and the loot of a plant m a glazed pot coveied 
with a waterproof liu, placing this undei a liell- 
jar, supplying the plant with water free air, and 
measunug the cliangeof weight of the drying tubes 
thimgk which this air is sucked alter passing 
through the bell jai* 


The aniettnt of water iNifiodi^d hn ^ no 
constant It varies with iMtniOl|n 4 
and part of plant, and with 
Some seeds, esriecially oliy ones, OAniiOjlt ht mM 
to ttanspiie, others can; young plants iwtt% 4 ie 
MO, and leaves moie vigorously Uian roots or atmUi 
Tianspiraiiuu seems >erj analogous to eiKspnoix . 
j tiou, and ib lebh luaiked m moist crnidittons* inMi Ur 
I nevci ceases m saturated tur as tiie latter does. It 
is said lo he hjsb than ev ajK)! ation, l>ecanse a pb|^ 

^ killed and uiunjuied (hv .uuevtheiub foi instance) 

I gives ad mujc watei v ipout aftei ilealh than 
heloio It, hut I he (\|^eniiKnts are iiiconduuve. 

In tungi and othei gieeiiless plants the influence 
oi Ii^htJ-* noti<eih|r to a slight exteit ineieadiig 
tuiiispiiatjaii Ihu if a pi tiit be kept in ihe 

ii/ht tl)eie 1 ^ a nimh suongei )iiark(d maxitiimn 
when ilie sun is i>u 4 liiest When this plant is 
kept und 1 i f tltd h^ 11 ghi*ss foi ^ometniu no CO* 
hut in (VK^sof O is lound li thib last cluinge 
hi picveiited h\ ( ther uspn vtion l>eing unafYecterl, 
tin II Uh a uunnt ot watti v iporiscd is increa#«ed 
Ml (hi I ] hi II )i»H na ate < lu'^^ Jv iiUted, and Mill 
hi d4'^ usmmI ht.i(‘w J hi lial is the gieon oigan 
/i/r ( /t ( and l»v Its eunsi ruction, its dis 
tiihuiion on tin pi int ind it^ position with the 
^ujfi t iioinnil lo (la ‘-un s ia>^ (exceqit when 
Ha ‘it .ut i\ It can iin the giealest pos 

'^ihh nnmhi I ol i Hlivtion*' (set I hvi- ) 

Im inatuuiv hut Iii«j tv o tJiiii'^pir ition maxima. 
rUi iu^'l in I p.iLaU''! is wlion tin leaf i*^ very 
MHiiV JHi I CM IV ''UU ici (ill cm lian‘*piie freel>- 
<»» iiuiMv a (uti<i# dtvilops whith niav Ik) coat^ 
with w i\ in addition, and tlien the transpired 
w itti } -n h\ the ‘^lunuiti The eicscentic 

huiin Inu tills ot tluse o}K.nin^s aic specialised, 
uid (untaiii (hloioplivll ji| V ), winch absorbing 
iihitioiiH Sits up iitivitKs hvncliionoublv with 
those ot otlici ^K< n tissue ot the i( if and iiKxiihes 
ihi' contiuis ol th(se -.uird cills so that thev bvvell 
and open tlie stomati to tlnir widest when the 
otlHi g*ei n cells iie most utive The second 
ti iiispn iiion nu\imuni occuis when most btomata 
aie di vt loped 

* {wnmUttiim f hhn onfp($rihntion ^ — W lieii 

a pi int giown in the daik is hiou,,ht into the light 
It lust luiiis ,.,?eMi ind tlicii begins its now func 
tions lilt ve’low etiolni stiips ceit un ethei waves 
which tianstoim it into gu^di ( hloiophvll (q v ) 

1 ht spccti urn of ( liJoio]>in II show s absoi ption bandls ♦ 
in the led md violet witli It^s inaikcd ones in the 
V c How riu^se w av oa niov e t he molcoulcs of plabtic 

mattoi (inotoplasm, sohcK, and solutions) associ 
ated witfi thiH chloioidiv 11 so that ( is taken 
up and () is ultiniateJv sit fiee This * assimila 
tion ’ is the lev else of lespnation, a deoxidising 
pii>cess an unhuining vvhcie the suns lavs supply 
the needed eneigv It oftqp nm''ks the breathing, 
and tail^ ph^ sioIogLsts were led to conclude that 
green plants le^piie in the leveise sense to animals 
The volume of O given oft is appioximatelv the 
same as tliat of CO^ taken in Natuiallv optimum 
conditions of light ))ioinotc optimum * assimilation,* 
and the lainimum occui-s at night , but too blight 
light IS uijuuou^ Heat, up to 30” C at least, m* 

Cl eases it, and anv optimuin must be alxive tins. 

A >oung leaf * assimilates more vigorously! than 
an old one The inciease of trausniration when a 
green plant is in the light is probably due to all tlie 
energy ariested b\ the chlorophyll not being spent 
in * a^iuiilation,* but in pait vaporising watei ; and 
tloB seems pixibable not only liecause more water 
is transpiii*ed when assinulation is inhibited by 
aniestlietics, while respiration is unaffected, but it 
IS found that the blue and violet ravs absorbed aie 
more efficient in transpiration, white the red ones 
are most acUve in assimilatioii. M van Tieghem 
has teyrmed the transpiration, which is a function 
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of chloropliyllic activity, eIUorampori9at%on^ and 
othera transpiration chlorophylli^e, Chloi-ovap- 
orisation is a useful term when it is necessary to 
distinguish between it and the transpiration due to 
proto^asiiiic activity. 

Absorption . — Plants living in water have all 
their epidermal cells absorptive, and need no elabo- 
rate water conducting system. Land -plants must 
either extract the water from the air, or from the 
soil, or from both. Experiment shows that the 
Roots (q.v.) are the active absorbers, and the fine 
root- hairs near the tip of the roots the special 
organs concerned in this. These absorbing hairs, 
as thejr are best termed, are drawn-out epidermal 
cells with walls of Cellulose (q.v.), diffenng from 
that of most cells in being more readily permeated 
by water, inside which is a lining layer of Proto- 
plasm (q.v.). This double la^'ered c 3 *lindrical bag I 
IS filled with cell-sap. 

The contact between these hairs and the grains 
of soil is very close, and a film of water coating 
their outside is continuous with that adhering to the 
particles of soil. The sap is more viscid than this 
mineral water outside, and so we have a living cell 
acting as a complex dialyser (see Osmose) — colloid 
cell -sap, cr^^stalloid soil water, with protoplasm 
membrane supported by penneable cellulose skele- 
ton work between. We have thus the conditions 
necessary for a flow of mineral w’ater into the plant 
(any outflow being very small, although when acid i 
aiding in the decomposition of the soil), which is 
continuous as long as these conditions remain 
constant. The celT-sap made less colloid by this 
influx of water is crystalloid compared to that of 
the inner cell, and the current accordingly flows in- 
wards. Yet this is but the crudest approximation 
to a full explanation, for not only are the varia- 
tions of the cell-sap’s quality due to this dilution 
to be considered, but also those due to protoplasmic 
activity, and in addition the fact that the osmotic 
properties of the protoplasmic membrane itself are 
ever lieing modifled by its continual oxidation and 
deoxidation. 

Movements of Water , — In water-plants and tho.se 
living in damp conditions, as well as in low-grow- i 
ing plante, osmose is the main agent. We need < 
not imagine a long series of cells, each with its .sap 
more colloidal than that of the next in order; for i 
even in the laboratory the reversing of a membrane 
sometimes alters the direction of the current, and i 
the plant membrane is very complex in structure, ] 
as well ^ constantly changing. It is difficult to i 
set a limit to the influence of osmotic action. < 

Experiments making plants absorb tinted Avater j 
show that it passes up the wood (xylem) part of 
bnndjes (see Stem), as may also be proved by ^ 
noticing that only when the young wood has { 
been incised all round do the leaves wither, and 
even hollowing out old wood does not induce j 
drooping. Conifers have true vessels only in firet- ^ 


when the watery sap was foi'ced up a tul^ tightly 
fastened to the end of a cut stem. This is most 
noticeable in spring, and in part at least is a 
function of temperature, for a slight heating of 
the soil will sometimes make an experiment M’ork 
more rapidly. This * root-pressure ^ gives rise to 
* bleeding ’ when the sap is forced out at buds in 
spring, and to ‘ dew ’ when exuded along the edge 
of a Lady’s Mantle or other leaf. This exudation 
occure from stomata in grasses, &c., and from 
special organs in saxifrages, balsams, &c. (called 
water- pores or stomata). Should the water have 
])assed through a sugar- laden tissue it becomes 
nectar, ami the organ a nectaiy. Some plants 
.show an excessive development of water-pores and 
nectaries, and may be sj)ecially modifled so tJiat 
the exudeil .sap may be retained— e.g. the pitcher- 
plant (see Insectivorous Plants). 

Metabolism (q.v., and see Protoplasm). — We 
liaveseen how green leaves are siipplic<l with gases, 
water, and dissolved salts, and how they can trap 
special ether waves. The active energy of these 
waves is used to transuiute the simple inorganic 
compounds into complex organic ones, which in 
the process of respiration are re<luced to simpler 
substances again, and the potential energy trans- 
formed into kinetic. These metabolic changes 
take place in living cells full of intense activities. 
Currents course through the protoplasm and cell- 
sap in every direction and between the cells, which 
arc also uiiitc 3 d by stramls of protoplasm. The gases 
used and given off in respiration and * a.ssinulation ’ 
are floated in and out, and each protophtsm particle 
burned or unburiied is the centre of an area of dis- 
turbance. Pure protoplasm is influenced equally by 
all rays : that associated with cliloroph.yll is aflected 
by certain red and violet rays in particular. These, 
especially the rod ones, bring about the dissocia- 
tion of the elements of the CO.^, the assimilation 
of the C, and the excretion of the O. Rut carbon 
is not found isolated in the plant. The simplest 
carbon compound found in a green leaf after a few 
minutes’ exposure to light is starch. Remem beriiig 
that the same volumes of COjj are absorbed as of 
O excreted, we may write a chemical equation 
expressing results though not processes : CCO* 

-t- 5 H.jO = CgllioOg -+■ 60a. suspect that 

starch has had a more complex life-history, and 
that the first-formed organic compound is probably 
simpler, though very difficult to detect. Probably 
formic aldehyde is the product, and again the first 
and last chemical conditions may be written 
COa + IL>0 = CH 2 O + 0{j. From this higher com- 
pounds of C, H, and O may be formed. 

Since the synthetic process is hidden from us, it 
will be best to give an idea of the gradual increase 
of complexity of the compounds found in plants. 
With nitrogen added to carbohydrates, Amides 
((j.v.) are formed, and wiien S and P are combined 
with these, the Proteids (q.v.). Protoplasm may 


formed wood; hence any satisfactory explanation be either a peculiar unstable arrangement of proteid 
must not lay too much stre.ss on capillarity, which molecules or a collection of many cornpounos in a 
ymuld account for a rise of a few feet at most. simifAr unstable condition, so that the wandering 
Much stress has been laid on the porosity of the oxviren molecules comincr in contact with thom 


Much stress has been laid on the porosity of the 
cell- walls and their permeability oy water, and 
Sachs in his 'imbihition theory’ has emphasised 
tlie mobility of this water, and ^lieves he can 
explain the phenomena by its aid. The transpira- 
52? helps to raise w^ater owing to pressure 

differences resulting froip it, and these may be 
iroreased by the^ bubbles of air in the vessels or 
nbra losing their oxygen to respiring cells, the 
CO 3 given off being dissolved in the water. But 
pressure differences can account for no more than 
a few yards of rise. 

The prmure from below at some periods of the 
year is veiy considerable, as Stephen Hales showed 
in his classical experiments on * root-pressure/ 


S en molecules coming in contact with them 
lively seize hold on some of the C, and com- 
pletely unite with it in the inost stable way. The 
protoplasm is constantly oxidising to be deoxidised 
again, burning to unbum. Irrit^le and unstable, 
it is formed to be destroyed, and recomposes only 
to be once more decomposed. 

The result of this burning of protoplasm is either 
to form proteids, which may Wx>me protoplasm 
again or decompose into simpler compounds; or 
else to form a combination of compounds— proteids, 
carbohydrates, &c., which wholly or in port may 
form new protoplasm, be reduced, or remain in their 
new form. This may be conveniently summarised in 
fig. ], A. The contrast between protoplasmic and 




ohlovo^llie processes is shown in fig. 1, B. It Is 
very diAfeolt to diftcove? whether a conipoand is a 
syntlietic or a d^mposition product ; and it is just 
as hard to obtain some substances at all, since tliey 
are transferred to another cell, or traiis^mied to 
another shape almost as soon as they are formed. 
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als«> lertillseKs (si^ 
grown in clean saitd> 
solutions. But soil is ntnii 
hyacinth culture in onr roovael 
are properly protected, supporte 
water and the necessary mine 
solution for watering or growing *p. 
ing ‘normal oultnie bolntion r Dissolve 1 , 

niimte of pot.'ish, ^ gi amine sulphate of magntStda* 
i gramme sulphate of lime, and J gramme ewoi* 
imm sah in 1 litie of distilled water, «ind add a 
flare of plnmphate of lime am! of any fetions salt^ 
The results of growing a plant in this normal 
ouliure solution are very sati«ifa<*t<uy if external 
eomlitioiis aie kepf favourahle ; ana vhen these 
laMm aie the same for all plants an excellent com- 
paiiMm of the effects of the hick of each of the 
ctuiiponmlH iiin> be obtained, as is shown in fig. 2. 
The s needs reganling mutter ma^* be accu- 
lateU tlctenuiiied by anal;^ sing all the gases given 
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Otlior Huhstauee*', howovoi, iua\ he '^tahh* tor a long 
time. Any niattei u^od to foiio pi o<i»|>!a''fn called 
a food or resene, and \\lial is not utilised m this i 
way is a v\t\.ste. Hoih inav Im» teinpoiai> oi last 
for a oonwideiahle time 'I’lu* •'anie •'ul»stanco may 
he both a lenipoian and a seasonal r<»sei\e; for 
instance, standi found in i^ieeii leones timing the 
day ilisapiieais at nii;ht ; aiul standi is the main I 
leserve in nian,> st'etls, luheis, <\e. 

The matter elahoi at ed in the lea\es is conveyed 
to glowing and stoiing oigans. Man> constituents 
of elahoi atoil matter cannon he (laiisienetl as they 
are, hut innst ho changed to soluble suhsiaiiees, 
callable of passing through the cell nieinhianes. 
This is effected by digest ne-H, otton called ‘.soluble 
ferments * (see Feumkn r \ri(i\), which are found 
in all living cells. Insoluble staudi is acteil on by 
diastase, and changed to a cane sugar, which in 
turn is ‘ inverte<l ’ to .soluble glucose ; iiusoluble pio- 
teids are changed to soluble pept^nies h\ pepsine, 
&c. This soluble matter is tians|>orted by hast 
cells (see Stem), as is shown by peeling t lie bark 
off a tree, when growth takes place above the ringeil 
part alone. A chain of liv iiig cells may osinotically 
comluct this elahoi ated sap, while the sieve vessels 
of the bast are active according to some, or accord- 
ing to others may be storehouses supplying food to 
the actively gi-ovving and dividing eiiioryonic tissuas 
(cambium) rather than conductoi-s. Some vvastes 
are at once excreted — e.g. <), CO 2 , HjO ; some are 
secreted, and otliei's are deposited in aggregates or 
crystals. Some so-called wastes aie used again, 
and really are seasonal reserves. Many wastes 
are of great use in industry and medicine (see 
Pharmacy, Narcotics, Gum, Resins, <S:c.). The 
odoura and colours of plants are probably wastes 
(chlorophyll itself is sometimes thus classified). 

Composition of Plants . — The plant uses O in 
respiring and CO 9 in assimilating, both of which 
^me from the air. Water and the salts dissolved 
in it supply the other elements which are absorbed 
by the roots. All substances washed out of the soil 
are not used by the plant, but cease to enter when 
its lower cells become saturated ; whereas the con- 
stant assimilation of any useful salt makes it be 
constantly absorbed. Some plants use more of one 
substance than of another, and a soil soon becomes 
poor if the same crops be constantly grown on it. 



Fig. 2.— Maize Plants grown under similar conditions, 
except tliat the roots v%ere in difierent nutiitive solu- 
tions, and that one plant was kept in darkness : 

1, niaiye plant gntwn in 'normal cultun* solution* se<^ above); 
2 hud no fiulphate of magnesia ; 3 had no romnion salt ; 4 had 
no sulpliate of lime ; 6 had no phosjtliate of lime ; 0 had no 
niti-ale of potash , 7 had no ir» n, and ha-s become chlorotic; 
8 Mas KroMn m distilled 'water; 9 Mas gn.»Mn in normal solu- 
tion, but in tlie dark, 

off dining life, and on combustion at death, and 
all the a'shes that are left. The most important 
elements are C, O, H, N, S, P, and othci essential 
ones are Ca, K, Na, Mg, Cl, and Fe. 

Growth . — After germination the root of the 
young seedling spirally winds its waj" down among 
the particles of the soil, turning away from them 
with its sensitive tip, seeking out the raoister 
parts. Behind the tip it clasps anything it touches 
and thus anchore itself. As it grows older it con- 
tracts, making this anchorage securer. The shoot, 
often with ardied head, shouhlere its way upwards 
tovv'ards the light, twisting reiind more or less as 
it rises. Root and shoot grow in thickness as well 
as in length { see Root, Stem ). The curves and 
movements of growing parts are discussed under 
Plants (Movements of). The rate of growth 
varies very greatly. Bamboos are said to lengthen 
10 inches in twenty-four houi*s. Our cereal crops 
(36-60 inches high) ripen about twenty weeks 
after the sowing of the seed, and some tre^ are 
hundreds of years old. Growth is most active in 
spring, and elon^tion is greater at night than by 
day, and indeed varies from hour to hour — the 
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Victoria regia leaf, according to Drode’s experi' 
ments, lengtliening 99*4 mm. between 11 P.M. and 
midnight, and 127*9 mm. between 12 and 1 A.M. 
The greatest elongation takes place near the tip 
both of root and of shoots w'ithin the last few 
millimetres in the former, on the last few centi- 

* metres in the latter. Fig. 
3 represents the lengthen- 

♦ equal divisions of a 

^ — yy / bean root after twenty-four 

/ / houi-s’ growtli. 

J\ I I I In rapid -gi’owing paits 
respiration is naturally very 
/ \ / active and transpiration 

'* / / hi stimulated ; but it must be 

U ^ U noted that the maxima of 

',*0 '* 4 elongation and of tran- 

10 IT spiration do not coincide. 

bH aj Growth may occur below 

in Ij fi'eeziiig- point, but in some 

iy B ~ plants none takes place be- 

JH ^ low 10® C. or 15® C. ; the 

• u U best teniperatnre varies 

from 20* to 36* C. , and the 
j maximum from 36* to about 
50®, but plants are found 
growing in W’arm springs 
hotter than this. Light 
retards growth. A certain 

* amount of water is essen- 
tial to its occurrence. The 
matter used for the per- 

*1 manent changes we call 

3 ^ grow^th conies from the ex- 

a, bean root divided Into cess of it elaborated over 
equal divisions; b, same tliat used to repair 'waste, 
root 24 hours later. the energ)’^ from the 

heat given off in respiration. It is necessary to 
examine what changes constitute this gro\vth more 
closely ; but, unfortunately, a satisfactory mechani- 
cal explanation seems scarcely possible. 

It is necessary to imagine all the stir and change 
going on in the Cell (q.v.). The protoplasm grow^s 
by new organic matter formed by tlie chlorophyll 
grains lieing ^gested and assimilated. At the 
limit of growth cell-division occurs (see Cell, Re- 
production). After a cell lia.s ceased dividing, 
the mass of its protoplasm is probably not greatly 
increased, but vacuoles appear in it, and as the 
cell grows older and elongates the protopla.sm 
finally forms a membrane bounding one large sap 
vacuole and lining the cell-wall. The protoplasm 
has been rapidly a/bling to the cell-wall, and at 
lost the wall assumes its final shape and markings. 
The elongation is due to the distension (turaor) 
of the cell by accumulated water. .When a plant 
is rapidly transpiring (for instance a green plant 
in sunlight) the cells are not so likely to become 
targescent. This is one cause at least of the 
lengthening being greatest by night, and it is well 
to emphasise that it is elongation that is tlten a 
maximnni, and not necessanly the substantial in- 
crease which makes it permanent. When the wall 
is stretched in this way new cellulose can most 
readily be added. The cellulose may be deposited 
as sach, or precipitated from some compound the 
rest of whose constituents are soluble. The unit 
may be the cellulose molecule, or a more complex 
Me formed of an intimate union of several mole- 
enles ( micellae of Nllgeli). 

There are several tlieories as to the way in which 
• the eellalose in any of the conditions just men- 
tknied may be deposited. It may be plastered on 
huMe of the wall (apposition theory), or the proto- 
plasBi may ponetrate the cellulose wall and there 
my dawii Aew matter, or the eellttlose may be 
ioauid into position b^ween old particles (intus- 
Bttaeeptkm), The tmnsformation of oellolose into J 


wood (lignin), or cork (saber), or gum (mneilage) 
may be explained most readily by one of the two 
latter hypotheses The constant passage of cell- 
sap, and the peimeability of the cell-w^ ( unless 
corky or gummy) must never be forgotten. 

Movement in Plants, — The constant currents in 
cell-san and protoplasm may be co-ordinated so 
that the whole contents are caused to glide round 
and round the cell (Elodea), or stream from side 
to centre, and from the nucleus back to the wall 
again (stamen hairs, Tradescantia ). Sometimes 
this affects the whole organism, which may creep 
along like an amceba (Myxomycetes) or slowly 
swing to and fro (oscillatoria) ; or may l>e concen- 
trated in one special part of the organism ( cilium ) 
whose rapid movements transport the plant from 
place to place (Volvox, zoospores). The sleep of 
plants may be explained as a partial periodic move- 
ment of plants, and classed among these natural 
movcineiits. A number of motions are to be seen 
I when a ])lant is specially stimulated, and tlieso 
movements of irritability are discussed under 
Plants (Movements of). 

Habits of Plants. — The simplest plants live in 
water, but other forms exist .underground (TnilHes, 
q.v.), while some can live in sugar (Yeast, q.v.) or 
in oil. The majority, however, are fixed to the 
soil and spread their expansions in the air. Some 
simply scramble along the gi‘ound ( Brambles, 
q.v.), some keep erect, and others twine and climb 
up their stronger neighbours or other sup|>ort 
to reach the li^iL Plants may live on decaying 
matter (Saprophytes, q.v.), or on other living 
plants (Parasites, q.v.) : many associate with other 
plants or aidmals, each mutually helping the otiier 
(Symbiosis, q.v., or ConsortLsm). 

Jlef production. — At the limit of growth cell- 
division occurs ; and sometimes special cells aie 
cut off which eitlier separately or after union witJi 
another cell aie capable of reproducing the plant 
(see Reproduction, Fertilisation, Ikc.). 

Lttebature. — T he works of Stephen Bales, In^^cn 
Housz, Senebier, I>e Saussore, Do Candolle, Hofmeieter, 
Boussingaolt may bo consulted. The best books in 
English are Vines’s Physioloujf of Plants (Cambridge, 
1886), Sachs’s Lectures on the Physiology of Plants, 
translated by Marshall Ward (Oxford), Goodale’s 
logical Botany (Macmillan, 1800), and an excellent intro- 
dactoiy book is Master’s Plant Life ('Life on Farm’ 
series). For experimental work Detmor’s Pfianzen- 
physiologische-'practicuTti (1888) is very useful. Tlio 
physiological chapters in Van Tieghem’s TraiU de 
Botanique ( Paris, 1891 ) may bo cons^ted, as should be 
Pfeffer’s J^nzenphysiolooie.. and Frank’s Lehrbueh der 
Botanik, Band i. (Lmp. 1892). 

Vejgetarlanlsm ia popularly defined as tlie 
practice of eating foods obtainett from the vege- 
table kingdom exclusively, and abstaining from 
all foods obtained from the animal kingdom. 
This is an approximately correct definiti^ of 
what was meant by the word when tlie Vege- 
tarian Society was founded in 1847. It was not 
long, however, before it was discovered that Uiera 
was as ^eat a need of discrimination in the use of 
the vanona proilucts of the vegetable kingdom 


as there was cause to abjure uie use of nealL 
Vegetables are not all equally wholesome, some are 
! absolutely poisonoua There is a great diffmaea 
between the stalks and leaves and the aee^ of 
plants. Cooked and uncooked foods differ greatly. 
The study of food leads to the study of equally 
important lawa niilk, cheese, butter 

(animal products) differ from the ea Mum ea ol 
slaughtered animals. Many ci the arguments 
arainst the use of flesh do not apply to the uae 
of fish. These and similar uiMthiaa aroMw uud so 
sects sprang up. Some ate fish ; some wens ealled 
Veins (eating vegetables, Egfim, and Milk); seme 
were Mtriei vegetarians or Vegs (axcitt(nng all 
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animal prorlaete); ftome took up the Edenio 
diet (excluding aU cooked food); some, thongh 
using cooked fmid, excluded cereals ; some adopts 
a theory of a sp^hc vitality in uncooked fruits, 
grains, nuts, and pulses, S|>ecificaUy adapted to 
the development of man on his four planee of 
bodv, mind, soul, and spirit. Out of this clash of 
connictiiig ideas there gradually grew up in the 
London Society a symmetrical theory which lia^ 
widened the basis of vegetarianism (Neo- vege- 
tarianism). It holds that nature is govcrnetl bv 
univeiml law ; that health, happiness, and life j 
are normal, and disease, misery death abrioniial ; | 
that man has power to regain the normal hy 
olmlience to the laws of nature (the ahnorinal 
being the result of iuhent**(l or personal dis- 
obedience) ; and that vegetarianism is coinrklent 
with obedience to these laws. 

In strictness, therefore, no one is ^et enlitletl to j 
the name of vegetarian, but since ii k behe\#*d 
that tbo eating of liesb is antagonistic to progress | 
on so many grounds, and that refcjiin in f(»od i'- j 
the basis of all individual refoiin, tlie lonnnciaiion 
of llesli in whole or in pait is rnadf' tin* tost cjue^tbm I 
of vegetarianism, leaving tbo positive (piostiou of ^ 
what articles in the vegetable kingdom coii‘-tituto 1 
man’s ])ro])er food to be om* of tin* biaiulios <*( 
further stiulv. lii hiipp<n't of abstinence fiom 
flesh the following t»*n claims are mmlt' • I. 
Physiology proves man to bo closely akin to the 
frugtvwotis ape and essentially diireioiu fiom the 
carnivora, herbivora, oi omnivoia. Ibit it i- j 
objected that man has canine teeth, and his in- 
testines of mid length between the horhiiora and 
carnivora show that he sliould paiiakeof the bawl 
of both. To this the loply is that canine Weth aie 
found in apes also; ami the mean length of hi** 
iiitestinoH proves mther that he is til for 
than for AoM forms of foofl, tor gins^^es ikhvI long < 
intestines which lie has not got, and tlesh needs lo j 
be passed away very rapi<lly through intestines | 
shorter than man s, lo pnweiit pntiofuetion. Pli> si. ; 
ologieally and anatomically man can scarcely l»c 
ditferent rated frtun the higher apes. II. Kiiibrv- 
ology shows that to ho a permanent ditVereniia- 
tion of typo which comparative anatomy .shows 
to be actually rliflerent : the typical heibivoia 
being placentally non «leciduate* the cainivora 
zonary deciduate, and ajies ami men discoidally 
deciduate. III. Chemistry proves that all elements 
for perfect nutrition in assimilable forms are 
founa in a jiropcr vegetarian ilietary. It is 
objected that (o) an eiioniious bulk must be con- 
sumed to get the ro<pusite nutriment; (6) flesh 
is food ready prepared by another animal, and 
so requires less vital strain to assimilate it than 
vegetable food. It Is replied that (re) increase<l 
bulk is not necessary — e,g. of flesh alone it won hi 
bo necessary to eat 96 oz. per day to get sufficient 
carbon ; of biead alone, 64 oz. to get enough pro- 
teids; of mixed flesh and bread, 42*3 oz. (34*3 oz. 
bread and 7*8 oz. beef) would suflice; similarly 
84 'B oz. of a mixture of 9*6 oz. lentils and 25*1 oz, 
of broad, or 24*1 oz. of almonds and raisins, would 
give the same result; (6) animal colls are not 
absorbed as cells, but must be broken down and 
converted to chyle before alworption, so that 
assimilablenesB varies as much between different 
sorts of flesh as between flesh and non -flesh foods. 
Thus pork takes, raw, 3 hours ; well roasted, 64 
botini ; beans, 3^ hours ; beef, raw, 2 hours ; well 
boiled, to 3 hours ; well roasted, 3 J to 4 hours ; 
rice, boiled, 1 hour; fresh-baked bread, 3^ hours 
to digest. IV. Flesh as sold is diseased to a veiy 
hteh perorataga by diseases communicable to man, 
wluoh the purchaser is quite tenable to detect. 
V. Higher mstioiets revolt against taking life, and 
ths repreesieii of these higher instincts prevents 


evolution of the hmher man ; while the rekgatiott 
of the function of siaugbterifig to others is the 


nnjost perpetuation of a degraded class to be an 
cvor-coQstant source of danger to the stability of 
the moralky of tlie oommuniiy for ilie sake 
supplying the luxurious demands of an artificial 
appetite. Tlie objection made is that buiebcis 
are often kind and gentle, and that other occupa- j 
tionH produce types of men as low as slaughter-^ 
men, VI. I'iinecci»«ary dcst motion of hfe is 
immoral. Objections arc made — (a) that it begs 
the question lo hay that flesh foo<l Ls nn- 
necessaiy; (//) the land would be overrun if the 
a/iimnls were alh»wed to breed unhimlered ; (r) 
i*- It not more mereiful to breed, tend, feed, 
and painlessly kill, than allow the animals to 
battle for e\i^t^'Xiee and then die of hunger or 
full a prey tc* the carnivora? The reply lo 
lliese difiieuhieK !•» i^r) jdiv siolngy «and ehemi.estrv 
pio\e fle^h to be ui)neec*sMtr^\ ; (6) the balaucH* 
of nature prevents ovenunning— -e.g. is anv new 
luml v»h< ii diseovoied ovejrun with animals, al- 
though they have had eountle^s ages in whieh 
propa'jate unhindered by mans interference? 
tbe pHd>li-ni roe<.ent<‘d b\ polbelical, foi in ' 
ie,«hty the enieliies inilu:t<‘d by man on the 
uniuial vvoild ate appalling, and for these cruelties 
the habii of th‘.-,h-ealing k \o a great extent le- 
•-ponHihle. \ H. It k econoniioallv sujK'iior — for 
1 ‘J81 lb. of o<iinu*al at a cost of 3d. will supply 
powei to laiKc 140 lb. l<# the height of lOdibO 
teei, while ot beet tal it would take •r)Xy lb. at a 
eo*vt of 4id. . 01 of b<^*ef lean 3 032 lln at a cost of 
ri 5 d. Oil the oiIuM hand it is sab 1 that if «// wxne 
to aihqa it it would sjmp]\ iiiea-ri an all ioiiud de- 
precmlhui of wages by a lednctioii of the subsist- 
ence imnimuin \"lll. Phy^ital strength inciease«, 
as piovcil bv the nsuallv superior phv^ique of i>ea«- 
ants lo that <vf middle <*la'<ses ; Amb poJtei's, Indian 
rumierH, and Seot«‘b nud Irish pejisaniH are especi- 
ally point I'tl out as phvsicall.> al»o\e the average, 
while the frugivoiou** gorilla is noted foi enonnous 
strength. l»ut it is objected lliat nien who 
aie so fed improve when flesh is a<idod to their 
diet ; (//) man\ IlimliiN are puny and .staminally 
weak, ft is lenliod that (er) they appear to im- 
piove because flesh is a stimxilaiit, and so tntns- 
forms latent eneigy into manifest force; (6) it i« 
not claimed that a diet chiefly composed of rice is 
the iK'st, while the fact that many fine races do 
live without flesh juovcs that luulei* such conditions 
at any rate it is not a necessity ; and immediately 
the non-neceSvsity is admitUnl the w’hole weight of 
the moral argument entens tbe scale against the 
habit. IX. AVhereas 12 acres of land, if used for 
the rearing of cattle for slaughter, will maintain 
one man feeding on the flesh produced, the same 
area under wheat will maintain twenty-three, and 
on a mixed crop or fruit, pulse, grain, and vege- 
tables a still higher niimlier. The objection here is 
that iiiiich land is suitable for nothing else but, e.g., 
sheep runs, lly the vegetarian this may be grant^, 


but the asseiiion does not apply to the thousands of 
acres of valuable horticultural land now under grasa 
X. It is claimed that horticultui'e, and esivecially 
petite culture, would employ an enormously greater 
amount of labour tlian does stock-raising, and so 
tend to afford a counter current to the present 
iow*uward di'ift and to congested labour centres. 

Yogetarianisui bas sprout so extensively that 
in addition to its pledged adherents it has a 
still greater number who practise abstinence from 
flesh to a greater or lesser degree in obecliepoo 
to medical advice, lor the caring or relieving 
of disorders of dig^tiou, gout, and rheumatism. 
The Catholic Church enjoins abstinence tom 
flesh during Lent, and on some otbei' days dur- 
ing the year. Many religions orders (e.g. the 
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Trappists) abstein wholly from flesh. Brahmins 
also abstain from flesh and eggs. The Vegetarian 
' Federal Union was formed in 1889. Its offices are 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
To it are affiliated the Vegetarian Society, the 
London Vegetarian Society, eighteen other English 
societies, and those of America, Germany, and 
Australia. An international congress was lield at 
Cologne in 1889, in London in 1890. There are now 
vegetarian restaurants in many large towns. 

Tlie chief publications are Tlu Vegetarian (weekly, 
Lond.); The Vegetarian Metitenger (monthly, Man- 
chester); Food, Home, and Garden (monthly, Phila.); 
Der Vegetarier (bi-monthly, Berl.) ; Die Neue Heilkumt 
(bi-monthly, BerL). See John Smith, Fruits and Far- 
inacea ; Alcott, Vegetable Diet; Professor Francis W. 
Newman, Essays on Diet ; Howard Williams, Ethics of 
Diet — all obtainable from the Veg. Federal Union ; also 
Sp^ger, Wegweiser durck die Veg, Litteratur (2d ed. 

Tegr^tlus (in full, Flavius Vegetiiis Benatiis), 
a Roman author who alnjut 375 a.d. wrote the 
famous InstUutionum Eei MiliiaHs, inaiuly 
extracted from otlier authors, which during the 
middle ages was a supreme authority on warfare. 

Tehmgrerlcbte (also spelt Femqerichte, or 
simply Vehme, Fehnie), dread tiibunals in Germany 
dunng the middle ages, empowerecl by the emperor 
to try cases in which the penalty was death, and 
to execute the punishment on the guilty. They 
were doubtless base<l on ancient Germanic methods 
of tribal justice, though the tradition refers their 
institution to Charlemagne. It was in Westphalia 
they were especially powerful, and this is ex- 
plained by the fact that, whereas in other German 
lands the ruling princes assumed to themselves all 
capital jurisdiction, in Westphalia there were for 
long no territorial potentates strong enough to 
take over the authorities originally peculiar to 
the emperor alone and those specially commissioned 
by him. The anarchical condition of Germany 
favoured the e.xtension of the Vehmgerichte ; and 
in the 14th century the solemnly initiated members 
of this tribunal, called Sekoffen or Freischoffen, were 
found scattered all over Gennany. Wherever he 
lived, the Schoffe could l>e trie<l capitally only by 
the Westphalian court; princes found it convenient 
to be initiated themselves and choose Schoffeti for 
their advisers, and free cities aimed to have their 
councillors associates of this august Inxly. Any 
free German bom in wedlock might be admitted 
with solemn formalities, after taking an awful 
oath to be faithful to the duties and privileges of 
the order, on pain of an ignominious and specially 
painful death. The chief of the society, the 
Oherstuhlherr, was the emperor’s representative, 
namely the Archbishop of Cologne as Duke of 
Westphalia The Stuhlherr was the chief at any 
nven Stubl or seat of justice, of which the most 
famous was in the market-place of Dortmund. 
Officers or Freigrafen were named by the Stuhl- 
herren. Any free man might attend the meeting, 
always held by daylight in the open air, unless tiie 
court specially resolved itself into a secret tribunal 
for the time being ; and even then the number of 
members in important cases took away any real 
* secrecy * from tne trials. Thus eighteen Freigrafen 
and 800 Freischbffen took part in the trial of Duke 
Henry of Bavaria in 1434. The places and times of 
meeting were perfectly known to all who cared to 
know. The summons was not delivered personally 
bat usually fastened to the door of the accused. 
The mode of trial— by accusation and pleading in 
defence — was the same as in other German courts ; 
and for centuries the power of the Vehme seems to 
have been nsed for the best ends, with a, full 
feeling of responsibility and love of justice. Tor- 
ture was never had recourse to: the convicted 


risoner was usually executed at once, or whenever 
e was found, by being hanged on the nearest tre4, 
a dagger with the devme of the society, the mysteri- 
ous letters S.S.G.G. (whose meaning is unknown), 
being fixed beside the corpse to show by whose 
decree the man died. Gradually abuses crept in ; 
the dread powers were Used ifi personal feuds ; and 
the minor princes became more and more jealous. 
Maximilian subjected the Vehme to very stringent 
regulations ; already in the 16th century they were 
strictly confined to Westphalia, and* gradually 
subordinated even there to the ordinary courts. 
They continued to exist, maintaining the ancient 
I formalities, though now l>ereft of power and little 
better than a laughing-stock, till they were finally 
dissolved in 1811 by Jerome Bonaparte. The lost 
Schoffe died in 1835. 

There is an extensive literature on the subjeot, a series 
of monographs having corrected many picturesque but 
erroneous conceptions of the once so formidable secret 
tribunal. Amongst them are those by Berek (1814), 
Usener (1832), Essellen (1877), Wiichter (1882), Lindner 
(1887), and Diudichum (1889). There is a graphic 
account of the Vehme in Iinmerrnanu’s Miinchhausen ; 
see also Scott’s Anne of Geierstcin and the introduction 
to the same. The etymology of the name in its various 
forms lias been much debated, but is quite obscure. 

Veil, an ancient city of Etruria (q.v.), in early 
times the formidable rival of Rome, siip))osed to 
have been at Isola Farnese, 12 miles from Rome. 
It waged fourteen distinct wars with Rome — an 
almost incessant warfare down to its capture after 
a ten years’ siege by Caniillus (396 n.c.). 

Veiled Prophet* See Mokanna. 

Veins* in Anatomy, if we except the ptilmonary, 
the portal, and the ximbilical veins, are the vessels 
which carry back venous blood from the capillaries, 
and, enlarging as they proceed, finally pour it 
through the ascending and descending vence cavin 
into the right auricle of the heart; see CIRCULA- 
TION. Their coats are similar to those of the 
arteries, hut much thinner, and may be even trans- 
parent. They are, however, of considerable strength. 
The internal coat consists of an epithelial layer, 
supported on several laminnc of longitudinal elastic 
fibres. The middle or contractile coat consists of 
numerous alternating layers of muscular and elastic 
fibres, the muscular fibres being disposed circularly 
round the vessel. Tlie muscular fibres are wanting 
in some parts of the venous system, and specially 
developed in others. In the venae cavee and pul- 
monary veins near the heart striped muscular 
fibres may be detected, continuous with those in the 
auricles. The external coat consists of connective 
or areolar tissue, and of longitudinal elastic fibres ; 
within some of the larger veins, as the inferior 
vena cava^ through its whole length, the external 
iliacs, the azygos, &c., there is also a lonntudihal 
network of unstriped muscular fibres. The exist- 
ence of valves in the veins is mentioned in the 
article Circulation. These valves are most 
numerous in the veins of the extremities, especially 
the lower ones, these vessels having to act against 
the force of gravity more than most others. They 
are absent in the vetsce cavee, the hepatic, poi^taf, 
renal, pulmonary, and some other large veins, and 
in very small veins generally. The veins are 
nourished by nutrient vessels, or veua vaeortimf 
like the arteries; but except in a few instances 
(including the inferior vena cava) nerves are not 
distribute to them. For the chief diseases of the 
venous system, see the articles Phlebitis, Throm- 
bosis, and Varicose Veins. 

TelnSf in Geology, are crevices or fissures — 
regular or irregular, and inclined at any angle to 
the horizon— caused by contraction during consoli- 
dation or by mechanical disturbance, and fillsd up 
with materials difierent from the adjacent rocks. 
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Veiiw oecnpied ^ orw And other tninerab at« 
termed lodes { see Ob£, Miking, Gold, dec. ). These 
very often occur on lines of fracture (see DistoOA* 
T10N8)* Some veins^ again, consist of intrusions 
of Igneous Rock (q.v.). See DvKi.s, Geology. 

Veit, Philipp, painter, was born at Berlin, I 
February 13, 1793. His luother, a daughter of 
M<^es Mendeissoliu, liad for hei second Titinbatid 
Friedrich Schlegel, and Veit l>ecanie devotedly* 
attached to the religious and artistic ideivs of lus 
stepfather, like wlioiu he oinbiaced (/aihuiicisiu. 
After iinisliing bis stiulies at Dresden, be pr»>cee<led 
to Rome in 1815, and became a j)»omincnt nicinl>er i 
of that band of young Geiinau ]>aiiiter« nnIio sought 
to infuse into modern ait tlie piiritvand caincstni'HS ^ 
of inedia*val times. Of all the \ cit 

ventured furthest into the obseiiro iciilms of Kvm 
holism and allegory. His lii'^t famous woik was j 
the ‘Seven Yeai'» of Ploutv,’ exerut<*(I tts a eom 
paiiion-piece to ()\«‘ibeek s ‘ Seven Ye.us ot Deaith.' i 
and forming part of a seiies of fteseoes illjintiatne ] 
of tlie histriry of Joseph, painted at the \ ilia \ 
ihutholdy ill (tome. Othei pietuies of ibmiau i 
peiiod ate ‘The 'riiumph of Uehgion ’ ^ V atie.ui ), I 
‘Scenes fiom Dantes l*(n(t</ivo* (Massimi \ill.ij, 
and an altaipieee, lepicsentiiig ‘Mai;s i^iiccii or , 
Heaven,* in the Tiinita do’ .Monti. I’liese piocuied j 
him so gieat a lepntation that he was called in 
1830 U) the dueeboishi]) <»f the tit liistitntAi in ' 
Fianktort on (he Main. A\ hilc holding this po^i ' 
tioii ho pioduoed inan\ giaml pi< t\u<‘^, <»f whah \ 
tlie most etdohialeil is the huge iieseo (at the • 
Institute) leproHeiiting * Ghiistuinitv bunging the 
Fine Arts to (immanv.’ In IS 13 he ieiuo\cd to 
Sachsenhausen in !lt‘ss,. ('a^Mcl, in lsr»3 to Mauiz. 
He died Decembei 18, 1H77. 

John, LL p., hom at peeldes, October 
24, 1829, stmlied at the uiiiveisit^ of Edinbuigli, 
and from 1855 to 1S(K) was assist, mt to snecessuciv ( 
Sir \Villiam Ifamiitoii and l^ioh^ssor Fnv^tu*. He 
himself became tnofes,sor of Logic and Uhetoiie at 
St Amlrews in 1860, and at Glasgow’ in 1861. His 
works include a o/*,V<r IF. Uttnn/tan (1S69), 

TiViicd and other Pot m*t ( 1H75), Ui^toru and Pot try 
of the Scottish Border ; newe<l. 1892), Ft* ling 
for Nature in Scottish Poeft y ( 1S87), Knotring and 
Being { 1889), Meifin and other Pot/ns ( 1889), Dual- 
ism and Monism, and Border Essags (1896). He 
died 2d September 1891. See Life bv Mi.ss Bi>ce 
(1896). 

Vettcllf William, Ixnn in LuMesdale in 1794, 
qualified at Kdiribuigh for the (liuieh of Scotland ; 
but finding liis true walk in soholai.shi]>, he pub 
lislied a text of Cicero \s Dc Natura, and Greek 
Verbs In^egvlar and Defective ( 1848 ; 4th ed. 
1878), whicli led to his employment by Liddell 
and Scott in revising succewive e<Utions of their 
Lexicon. He rendeied »iiiiilar services to Smitirs 
Latin-English Dictionary, and to a vast number 
of school-books and works of refeience, classical 
-and theological, generally at the solicitation of 
their eilitors, whom he had iieiichantly reviewed. 
In 1866 his Alma Mater gave him her degree of 
LL.D. A humorist and entertaining raconteur to 
the last, he died in Edinburgh, July 6, 1885. 

Telaxqnez. Diego de Silva, was bom at 
Seville, 1599, the son of Juan Rodriguez de Silva 
ahd Geroniina Velazquez. His father was a cadet 
of the noble Portuguese family of Silva, but, like 




He used to set bis 
shop studies' cf meat, Spdii 
and pans, imd the like, and thda 
Velazoaez acquired the power that maiiiwtiv ttlPlI 
in all he did, of seeing what he had to plilulf ttM 
painting what he ^aw with unerring JSrmhf^ 
iiuth. His second master was Pajcneeo, 
opposite in many ways, a feeble, conveatUmti} 
painter, but a man of some culture and reftne- 
inent, whose great^^st lucnt, [perhaps, is that from 
the first be iceo<^niscd lus pupilV genius, and wor* 
shipped it to the Iasi But Velazquez was only 
nominally his pupil ; be followed biK owm course 
of insti action, passing from t-till life to hfo models, 
I the peas.ini Ja<l whom he hued a"* a »tml> , or the 
faces and ligurcs he found in the streets and 
maikef plarcw of Sculle. In 1622 he visited 
I Madiid, cind wa^ kimlly leceivcd b^ hi** fellow 

* touiisiirui, F(>nM*ca, by uho^e advice be letuined 

. tbcncvt bunging with iiim aHaspeiinteu of 

1 his woik one ot lus Neville stieet sludies, the 

* famous ‘ VVatci ^dbi.' now in Apslev Hmi«e, pre 
[ rented In fNiduiand VII. to the Duke of AVeJIiug 

1 ton, who bad intcic<*pted it .it Vittoiia on its way 
' lo riiiin-e in Jo*^epti Bonnpai te*^ cui liage. By 
‘ roiiM‘c.i be was intM><Iiiccd to Olivaies, and by 
’ him piOKCjited to the king, who coniiiiissioiied liim 

* lo p.tuil hiN poitiaii, the lll•^t of eome foity m 
I winch lie p.uiitod Phihp l\ vontiiful, e]dei]\,on 
1 fool, on hoiseOfUk, hunting, piaving, in aimour, 
j III velvet, be.id. bust, half length, full length, and 
I made hiiii, ‘'O f,ii as paint aiul canva*^ could, the 

besi kiu»v\ii moiian ti in bwt<*iv Tlie poiliiiit was 
a < »>iiipieie sill ecNs, aiul \ ela/<pic/ was apjKuntcd 
pnttfo' dt t onto} a, with .t sabu^ of 20 ducats a 
nmiUli o»ei and alnwe the in ice paid foi his 
pictuie’^ He w.is thus at Uie outset relieved 
Iiom the iieccNsitv of seeking the j>atronage of 
.the cliUM h, and iMinting- altai pieces, martji 
doms, and nuiacles Foituuc foi once sided witli 

genius in liis Cfi-e Kven the conise ot true 
love lan ^in<M)(li with him, foi when, in olanlience 
t<i what seems a law in tlie lives of juiintei-H, he 
fell III love with liis mantel's daiightei, Pacheco, 
wlio li) all piecedcnt wius Isnind to send him pack- 
ing, accepted him glatUv foi a son in law. In the 
same year (1623) (’hailcs, Piince of Wales during 
his hair biained wooing at Madiiti, sat to him for 
his poitiait; and in 1627, by the kings oidei, he 
painted ‘The Expulsion of the Moiiscos'in com- 
petition with Caxes, Paidiicho, and Nardi, the 
pii/e being the ollice of n.shor of the chambei, 
which was unhesitatingly awarded to Velazquez 
by the fudges, Mayno and Crescenzi. In 1629 he 
obtained leave of absence to enable him to improve 
hi.s acquaintance with Italian ait, and spent tw’o 
>ears in Venice, Rome, and Naples. On his return 
flesh honours and emoluments were Ivestowed upon 
him, and a studio close to the royal apartments 
assigned to him, where the king used to spend 
some hours daily watehing the progress of his 
works. He was in Italy again in 1648-50, this 
time with a com mission from the king to purchase 
wmrks of ait. In 1652 he was appointed Aposen- 
tador Mayor, a high <lignity, the bestowal of which 
posterity has had I'oasuti to lament, for the duties 
took him away from his pain ting- room, and un- 
doubtedly shortened his life. It fell to him, ex officio, 
to direct the arrangements for the mariihge of the 


Gongora and others, he gave tlie preference to his 
mother’s name, an old and well-known Seville 
one. Properly speaking, Velazquez was a self- 
tought painter. He studied under Herrera ‘el 
Viejo,’ a man of marked originality, but of a 
temper and manners that drove away pupils as 
fast as his ability attracted them. What Herrera 
really taught Velazquez was how to teach himself. 


to clireot tlie arrangements tor tlie marriage ot tiie 
Infanta with Louis XlV., but more particularly the 
erection and decoration of the pa\ ilion on the Isle 
of Pheasants in the Bidasoa, wuiere the ceremony 
was to take place ; and a tertian fever contracted 
there carried him off, a week after his return to- 
Madrid, 6th August 1660. 

Velazquez may be said to have^ been all but a. 
pictor ignotua until the beginning of the 19th 
century. While the works of other great painters,. 
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who painted for ehnrclies, monasteries, and nn- See Pacheco, ArU de la Pintura (1649: repriirted 
crowned heads, passed from time U» time into the 1666); Palomino, Musto Pietorico (1715-*^); For^ 
market and were scattered broadcast, his ^remained Vdazq^ (Penny Cvclopaadia), Handbook for Spain; 
for the most part royal property, and only to be S . i. <wjd Prettek SehooU of 

seen on palace walls, in the Alcazar of Madrid, the ^ Stirling, AnnaU ^ the w 

Buen Ketiro, the Pardo, or the Escorial. To this P’ 

in a measure they owed thek privation from the jLi. vL^ uni 

military art-collectora of 18(W-10, who were bourn (1888; Eng. trans. by A. i. Keane, 1889); R A. M. 
to respect pictui-es that belonged to the heritage of Stevenson, The Art of Velazquez (1896).— In Frani and 
Joseph Honaparte ; but doubtless insensibility to England the name is usually spelt Velaequez, 


their merits was also a protection, for Velazmiez 
offered little tenmtation to men whose taste had 
been formed by David. The transfer of the royal 


Velazquez^ the Conquistador. See Cortes. 
Vcldes« a village in the Austrian province of 

*1 xTxir t i \ 


coll^tom Tf all natiinnitiS: d B CurUs •'.“‘‘‘I. 'vhich is sheltered) being exposed to 

reckons up 274 attributed to him, of which no less sunshine. 1 op. 5W. 

than 121 are to be found in the United Kingdom, VclcilU s-R ancient Ligurian city, whose ruins, 
more than half of them being in London. PVance 20 miles S. of Piacenza, were uncovered in 1760- 
and Austria possess twelve each, Italy ten, and 65, and yielded many Roman mitiquities, includ- 
Kinssia and the United States seven each. In i«g tablets with inscriptions, coins, &c. The ])lace 
quality as well as quantity Velazquez is better seems to have been overwhelmed by a landslip 
represented in England than elsewhere, Madiid of about 280 A.D. 

course excepted. Good examples of his early work V<^lez-]llAlaga« a Spanish town 16 miles E. 
are to lie found in the ‘Water-seller* and in the of Malaga, near the mouth of the Velez, with a 
‘Adoration of the Shepherds,* and ‘Christ in the Moorish castle and sugar- relineries. Pop. 23,425. 
House of Martha (National G^leiy), painted 

See F^VTKRriTi.ir#;- 


under the influence of Ribera and Tristan, before 
he had settled down to a style of his own ; and of 
his niaturer powera in the ‘Boar-hunt,* and the 


Velleius Paterculus* See Paterculus. 
Velletri, a city at the foot of the Alban Jiills, 


his niaturer powera in the ‘Boar-hunt,* and the 25 miles SE. of Rome by raib with a cathedral and 
portraits of Philip IV, (National Gallery j, Innocent **^^**y palaces. I op. 16,532. 

A. and Qnevedo in Apsley House, Philip IV. and Vellore* a town of British India, 80 miles W. 
Olivares in Mr Holford’a gallery, and others in of Madras by rail, famous for its old fortress de- 
Lord Ellesmere*s, Lord Lansdowne’s, the Duke of fended for two years by the English against Hyder 
Westmiiister*s, and at Dulwich. The best of all, AIL Here Tij>poo Sahil/s family lived till 1806, 
however, and, no doubt, the finest Velazquez out- when, after a bloody mutiny of sepoys, tliey were 
side the walls of the Madrid Museo, is the portrait transferred to Calcutta. Pop. (1901) 43,537. 
of Admiral Pulido Pareja in the National Callery, Vcllozla, a genus of plants of the natural 
painted, like most of his greater works, with brushes „rder Ifamiodoracew, natives of Brazil, Africa, 
of a length that enabled him to stand at the distance (Juiana, and Madaga-scar, and sometimes called 
from winch he m^nt It to lie seen, and w to pro- Lilies. They are perennials, with trunks 


emaiiis of 
iriijg tufts 
t the ex- 


repnniand addre^ to the portrait will not seem narrow^ aloe-like leaves at the ex- 

incredihle. But it is only at M^nd t lat Velazquez tremities of the hraiiclies. Some of them are from 
can he ^en in the full vaaiety of his powera, a 2 to 10 feet high, and the trunk is sonietiiiiea as 
master in portrait, genre, landscape, aminal, thick as a man’s Isnly. The structure of the trunk 
and, in fact, every branch of pamting except the very I’emarkable. It has a slender sub-cvlin- 
marine. Philip IV. was t<m true a lover of ^ to arfcal central column, of the ordinary iiiouocoty- 
restrict him to the functions of a court-paiiiter, ledoiious structure, outside of which i-e arranged 
and V elazquez apparently wm allowed a free hand great quantities of slender librons roots, which 
to paint such subjects ^ took Ins fancy. Ifis i^ohere firmly by their own cellular surface, and 
court-pictur|^, the grand MiiestriM portraite of /„,.m a spurious kind of woml. The flowera of 
the king, Olivares, Prince Baltasar Carlos, and tiie larger species are about 6 inches long, pure 
like, are the more conspicuous, but tlie more char- white yellow blue or purple. 

iinri noplinriA rtirki'A in/r nr-a * * r t ’ 


acteristic and perhaps more interesting are the 
portraits of the trvhanee, jesters, and odd charac- 
ters that figure in catalogues and ^idelxioks 
under arbitrary titles, or else the nicknames of 


Vellum* See Parchment. 
Velocipede. See Cycling. 


under arbitrary titles, or else the nicknames of Velocity, in its full si^iificance, involves the 
the oi^nals, ‘ Menippos,’ ‘Esop,’ ‘ Barharossa,’ notion of uirection of motion as well as that of 
&c. Tliese, and his matchless series of dwarfs, speed or rate of motion. The notion of speed is a’ 
were clearly subjects chosen for their own sakes, very familiar one. In measnring it we assume the 
painted con anwre^ and treated in the spirit of a iK).ssibility of measuring space and time ; and the 
hidalgo Hog^tb. But if he is to be compai’ed to unit of speed is that sfieed which a moving point 
any man it is to his compatriot Cervantes, as an w'ould need to have in order to pass over the chosen 
eAxponentof Spanish realism and Spanish character, unit of space in a unit of time. Such phrases as 
It is sometimes said that sacr^ subjects and four miles per hour, one mile per minute, esghteea 
female bSanty were beyond his reach, and that miles per second are perfectly intdligible to 
he could paint nothing that he had not before who know what a mile, hour, minute, and second^ 
his eyes. And yet no painter ever painted are. It should be noted that when we spcMtk of a 
a more profoundly pathetic Crucifixion than the man walking with a speed of four miles an liour 
one in the Prado, or two more charming figures we do not necessarily imply that he really com- 


namea niwr wem, or a more inorougni;^ anunanc uus only tliat lie would do so were be to keep up 
scene than the ^Snrr^er of Breda,’ which might that sp^ for the tune nanieA la faeW speed is 
be a scene from a iastoiical play by Shakespeare an instantaneous property of the aniviag Jpoinh 


transferred to canvaa 


' Again, since at every instiKat the moving point 



VBLVBT 


vwstmttfji m 


must be moving' in a definite direction, as well as 
a definite speed, It follows that velocity also 
is an instantaneous property. If it does not cnaiige 
from iiistajtt to instant, tlio velocity is constant, 
and tlm point movee in a straight line with con* 
stant speed. If the point moves in any other than 
a straight line, the velocity will lie variable even 
although tlie speed shonkl remain constant; and 
th# most ^neral change of velocity involves liOth 
change ol ah*ection and change of sjiewl. Vcloctty 
is in fact a vector quantity, and may lie 
inathemaileally os a Vector (q.v.). 'J’lie uitc ni 
wliich velocity changes ib ciillcd acreJeiation. 
When the velocity changes in direct i*»ii oijl\, as 
when a point moves with constant h]»eed in a ciicle» 
there is no acceleration in the direction of mot ion . 
— ie. parallel to the velocity. TJi<» aeteleiation 
must tiiercforc lie whoJl}’ noiinal to the v<locit>, 


l>ody tapers rather suddenly at tlia teS ; luideif 
jau' projects a little ; the toil is dei^y Insteedg 
tlie dorsal and ventral fins are lone. The kinok is 
Iwowu, the Hides tinged with y«l£>w, the efaseks 



and will Ikj towauls the of the eitole in the 

simple ease of uniform ciieulur motion. If mn 
change of speed ooenrs it is due to an ateelenition 
acting patallel to the \elocit}, and theictoie Iati 
gential t-o tlie path puisned h\ the moMiig juunt 
When only a tangential aeceleiation th#* 

point will move in a stiaight line witli ^^llMhle 
speed. A body falling a ouicallv neai tlie euths 
Mirfiw’e gi\es a veiy gooil iilustiation ot a ]mie 
fangontial nooeleration. S(‘e < j io\, Fdia i , 
HoDooRtrn, Moriox (Ln\s o» ). 

Velvet is one of the nn»Nt fannli^ii wlia* me 
known as pile tahiie^. Ft is jiiodaoMl h\ iddinj to 
the usual waip and weft tlma<lsof ]d.au weaving 
an adilithmal row of \\ai|» \ainswhnli aie wmen 


j V eiulace ( Corr^oti ns rmnlen m ). 

1 

jiiitiv V hire, and llim-e is a n^d heart shapeil^ mark 
In iwleii lie* e'e*-. Tht \ unlace sjiawnis in No\ein- 
h< I and l>e(‘enihei, and multiplies nipullj ; but it 
H m»\\ .it Lim bm.iheii 

’leudi'us 1 V, a nnintiiM' dept, of wefetom 
' Fi i’K<» hound'd on tin* \V l>^\ the I lay of Jiiscaj, 
, on Ijie X. bv Lone Inieucine, ami on the S. by 
j I hiueiite Intel iiMjn* Aiea. ‘ir^ss s<{ m. ; p<ip. ( 1886) 
j dJlI.Mis ; ) 11 1,.*) M 'rh<‘ dept , which ow'es its 

' uaiii.' to a sjini'I alilueiii of iheC htuc^nte, i** tiayeise<l 
I Uoni ea’>‘t to we^t )a a i.tnge ot lulls, called in the 
' < ast the Plateau tie iialin, and m the west the 
<%>Hines Nantaises, and h watened in the uoith 


into lliegiound of the doth, ami j>,L.ssod ovei wnes • afflucnl* of the Loiie, and in the ooiitli by 

on the Hiuface In the east* oi a lotq» pile Lav anti lht‘ ailbieiits ol the Chaieiilc. Uf its 


(JAUPK'IS, tig. 3) tin? wins ait‘ him\)l\ tb.iwu out, 
but for velvet or other cut pile a kiuie lu^t ‘ 
]»assed along a groove on the lx)p of c.uli wiie to i 
cut the pile befoie the who is witluiiawn. Leal ' 
velvet is matle entirely of silk, but a kiml is made* 1 
w ith a silk face on a cotton b.isis. Foi cot ton fabiics [ 
made in the same way as velvet, including veb ‘ 
veteen, see FcsriAN ; the name' velveteen is Imvv- ’ 
ever extended to fabiics in which silk and cotton ' 
arc nii.\ed tliioiighout. fcionie of the lielnst ami 
most aitFtic of llie many bjdcudid textiles wovou 
on Italian looms in the loth and IGth Ciuituiies 
were math', in part at least, of velvet. Similar 
stutfs were also made in Spain and Flamleis. 
Many of thc.se weie for eccle.siastical vestineuts, 
altar cloths, and the like, as well as for hangings. 
Plain velvets weie likewise woven. Tlie elloot of 
a raised jiatterii in velvet on a plain or figuied 
silk ground is often veiy beautiful. Soiuctimeh a 
diaper clesigii was foiiiied of a long upon a shoit 
pile, called velvet upon velvet, and this too has a 
line effect. Choice examples of the^i^e old velvet 
fabiics ni'e preserved in .some industiLal ait collec- 
tions. Vclv'ct is believed to hav o been first made in 
China. Modem vclv ets are largely made at Lyons 
and Ciofeld. 

Venaissln* an ancient county of France, be- 
tween tlie Rhone and the Durance (nainotl from its 
capital tho%illage of Veuasque], now included in 
Vanduse. 

T6DdaC€ (Coregonus vandenus), a species or 
variety of the large genus Coregonus (q.v.), found 
in rivers and lakes of Svvevleii, and in the Castle 
Loch at Lochmaben in Scotland. It is jiopularly 
said to have been introduoeil at I^hiiiaben by 
Queen Mary ; but the statement i*ests on no auth^ 
rity. Like most of its congeners, the veudaee is 
a palatable fish. Its food consists chiefly of minute 
cruataeeana It generally swims in shoals, often 
with a remarkaWe separation of the i^xes. It 
attains a length of fi-o inches; the outline rises 
quickly from tlM snout to the dorsal fin, and the 


iiuce dlVl-loll'^ the wistfin is the occupied 

])V .^alt uiiisIm's And lakis; tin* uoithcin, the 
cnvcic'l vvith jikiuiatioufe ; in the ^outh 
.nnl middle is the Phnnt^ an o])cu and feitile tract. 
The coast Imc, 1)3 miles in length, pic.senfH few 
deep ludcutation-', the thief being the safe Ray of 
.Viguilbui. Then* me llnee aiiondiss(‘mciits— La 
KtK'lie sin Yon, r(>i}lena> le Cuiiite, and Sables- 
d Oloniie. The ^ is La Koclie sur Yon. — 

Foi the obsiiiiale icsi^tance ot the Vciidcans to 
the Ucvoluiion, and the bloodx vengeance uf the 
Ucpubhc UT93, 1704 05, 1790, and 1815), see 

r ViHEUNLVl, LA110( 1ILJACI,^1 1XLI^, HoCllL, aud 
Chdi a ns. 

Veildouilaire (the ‘ vintage month '), the first 
mouth III the Ficnch Revolution caloiidai, from 
Septeiiihei 2*2 to Uctohei 21. Mcuioiable in the 
history of the Revolution is the 13th Vend6nuaire 
of the year IV, (5th October 1705), when the Paiis 
Sections, vvoiked upon by rojalUt leactiouaries, 
rose iu insiuicction against the National Con- 
vention, but were ciushed by the historic whiff of 
gi ape-shot by Napoleon Bonaparte, tlicn a young 
ai tiilery otficer. 

Ve0detta^ the term used to denote the practice, 
as it existed till lately in Sicily, Cor.sica, Saidinia, 
of individuals taking private xengeance uiion those 
who had shed the bioml of their iclatives. It is 
not yet entirely extinct in Calabria and Corsica, 
and even in remote districts of Kentucky and other 
parts of the United States, and Indeeil wa^^ an 
established institution in primitive society eveiy- 
where. Our criminal law is mei*ely a development 
of a stage of culture when it was every man's light 
and duty to take the law into his own hand.;*. 
Bloodshm had to be atoned for by death, and if 
the actual slayer had escaped his kinsfolk were 
held resiKinsihle for his deeds, and he was punished 
through vengeance taken upon them. This primi- 
tive law of vengeance of blood afforded an element- 
aiy means of protection for society, and the fact 
that the whole family are held responsible brings 



VENDOMB 


VENEZUEtA 


to bear the full pressure of the family influence to 
make each of its members keep the peace. The 
Avenger of Blood is thus a useful functionary, but 
through ignorance and passion he is prone to err 
and confound the innocent with the guilty. In the 
usage of the Israelites we see the meth^ of pro- 
gress in civilisation— a distinction is made between 
the wilful and the innocent slayer, and the Cities 
of Refuge afford the latter a Sanctuary (q.v.). 
Again we see how the ory for vengeance sinks into 
a claim for compensation —the blood-money wipes 
out the blood. Our Anglo-Saxon forefathei's had 
their wh'-gild ( ‘man -money *), a money value on 
each man’s life which had to be paid to his kinsmen 
by the murderer - 600 shillings for a tliegn, 200 for 
a ceorl, and naturally less for a Welshman than an 
Englishman. The law of retaliation — the Roman 
lex talionis — held also for lesser injuries, and was 
sound morality enough till it was superseded by 
the higher law of tlie Gospel. Now the sta^^e 
undertakes the task of puuishnient, but, os Tylor 
says, we have still survivals of ancient modes of 
feeling in such phrases as * the vengeance of the 
law,’ or the legal form by which a private person is 
bound over to prasecute as thougu still suing for 
his own revenge or compensation. The right of 
private war bet^yeen families and tiibes long 
survived in the Bonlers and the Highlands ; but 
Freeman notes that the battle (1470) between 
Lord Berkeley and Lord Lisle at Nibley Green in 
Gloucestei’shire, in which the latter was slain and 
Berkeley compounded by a money payment to the 
widow, was the latest English example either of 
private war or the payment of the w^r-ffild. 

Of all civilised races the vendetta has survived 
longest among the Italians, and even so late as 
1890 it showed itself in strange juxtaposition to 
the law in the murder at New Orleans of the cliief 
of police who had been instrumental in bringing to 
light some of the organised murders of the Maflia 
(q.v,). In Coraica it was a sacred article of duty, 
so binding that it needed not the rimhicco, the 
wail of reproach against delay, to spur up the 
consciences of the next of kin. Here it often I 
happened that its course was complicated by the 
vendetta traneversale, when each of two sets of 
relatives had a murder to avenge on the otlier. 
M^rim^e’s Colomba is a striking picture of the 
intensity with which the imaginations of tlie 
Corsican women clung to the wfld justice of this 
form of revenge. And something similar in spirit, 
as the vendetta of a class or community rather 
than a person or family, were the cruel murders 
and outrages coramiited by Irish peasants or their 
hirelings upon those who had occupied land from i 
which other men had been evicted. In Coi-sica at i 
least it needed the burning outrage of blood to 
rouse the spirit of the vendetta. See Blood | 
(Avenger of). 

Tenddme* a town of the dept. Loir-et-Cher, on 
the Loir, 42 miles NNE. of Tours and 111 SW. of j 
Paris by rail. Aliove it i*ise the picturesque ruins » 
of the castle of the Dukes of Venddme, destroyed ( 
at the Revolution, and within tlie town is a fine 
15th-century abbey church, with early Gothic 
tower and spire. Gloves and paper are made. I 
Pop. ( 1891 ) 7864 ; ( 1901 ) 692?. J 

Tenddmet an ancient countship of France, i 
erected into a duchy by Francis I., for behoof of i 
Charles de Bourbon, through whom it fell to his < 
giwdson, Henry IV., who again conferred it upon 1 
C4sar, the eldest of his sons by Gabrielle d’Estrees. i 
Cesar’s eldest son, Louis, Duke of Venddme, i 
married Laura Mancini, one of Mazarin’s nieces, t 
and had by her three sons, the eldest of whom was i 
the famous soldier, Louis-Joseph, Duke of Yen- 1 
ddme, called till his father’s death the Due de ] 


Penthi^vre. He was born at Paris, July 1, IWA ^ 
and saw his first service in the Dutch campalgti 
of 1672. He next served with distinction under 
Turenne in Germany and Alsace, again in the 
Low Countries under Luxembourg, in Italy under 
Catinat, and received in 1695 the command of the 
army in Catalonia. He shook off his indolence, 
and closed a series of brilliant successes by the 
capture of Barcelona (1697). After five years of 
sloth and sensuality he superseded Villeroi in 
Italy, much to the delight of the soldiera. He 
fought an undecided battle with Prince Eugene at 
Luzzara (15tli August), then burst into the Tyrol, 
returning to Italy to check the united Savoyards 
and Austrians. On' 16th August 1705 he fought a 
second indecisive battle witli Prince Eugene at 
Cas.sano, and at Calcinato he crushed the Austrians 
(19th April 1706). That summer he was recalled 
to supersede Villeroi in the Low Countries, under 
nominal command of the Duke of Burgundy. The 
defeat at Oudenarde ( lltli July 1708) cost him his 
command, but in 1710 he was sent to Spain to 
aid Philip V. His appearance turned the tide of 
disaster ; he brought the king back to Madrid, and 
defeated the English at Briliuega, and next day 
the Austrians at Villaviciosa. After a month of 
gluttony beyond even his wont, he died at Tiiiaroz 
in Valencia, .Inne 11, 1712. Saint-Simon hated 
Venddme, and has gibbeted to all eternity liis 
sloth, his gluttony, and his shameless debauchery. 

Vendors* See S.vle. 

Veneer# Beautifully graine<l or figured woods 
are, owing to their cost, rarely used in the form of 
.‘'olid boards, but are cut into thin slices called 
veneers. These vary in thickness from that of 
ordinary writing- pa)>er to ^Vf-h of an inch and 
upwards for special purposes. For furniture 
is a goocl average tlnckness. There are ‘ saw cut ’ 
and ‘knife cut’ veneers, very thin kind.s as well os 
those sliced oil in circular fashion from round 
blocks being always knife cut. The process of 
veneering consists iii simply glueing the veneer to 
thicker \^ood, and placing what is then virtually 
I one solid boar<l or panel with the veneer face down- 
wards on a metal table heated with gas. By 
means of cross bars and .screws, above and below 
the table top, the veneer is held tightly to its 
backing for two or three hours till the glue is dry 
and firm. It will be readily understocsl that 
veneering is liest done on woods wJiich hold glue 
well— plain mahogany, American yellow pine, &c. 

Ven'emiu Hermann (1697-1787), divine and 
professor of Theology at Franeker, Of his numer- 
ous works, the Institutes of Theology (trails. 1850) 
is the l^est known. 

Venereal Diseases# See Gonorrhea, 
Syphilis. 

Veneseetlon# See Bleeding. 

Venetian Style# the type of the Renaissance 
(q.v.) developed in Venice (see Italian Archi- 
tecture). ‘ Venetian-Gothic ’ is a type of Italian- 
Gotiiic.' 

Venezuela^ United States of, a northern 
republic of South America, between the Caribbean 
Sea, Colombia, Brazil, and British Guiana. The 
total area is slightly over 417,000 sq. m. Accord- 
ing to official returns it is 594,165 sq. m., but this 
result is obtained by disregarding recent boundary 
d^isions. In 1891 the frontier dispute with Colom- 
bia was decided by the arbiter Spain in Colombia’s 
favour, and the south -western boundary is now 
formed by the rivers Arauca, Orinoco, Atabopo, 
and Negro, while the whole j^ninsula of Goajira 
and the town and territory of San Faustina (on the 
Santander border) belong to Colombia; and in 
1886-82 a Venezuelo-Brazilian commission marked 



Brttiih Oniau hasbeeb the ArtijeeA^U^: imnbner'IthHitlft, mp 
edatroven^. ihe yeheznelaiw nioiDtaining thc^'abt: > irregular, and at.'idl aW -.,,. , , 
e iw e frui' to Spanish i%hta, and Britain the ehucns oharaeter. Tho tempeiwtani mai 
taken over In 1814, when Guiana was eeded tw the altitude, from freeidng-niDi^ 


HoMwd. A line Burv^'ed hy Sir R. Schomlwrgk line to gre^t heat in qoaaifc^lir^ Hpl 
tiSiO^) wa« put forward in 1B41 oe a baste of and the llanos. In ihe tkrra caikH^e 

inenjb, but rejected by Venezuela ; in 1881 Britain up to 1700 feet, the limit of the 
nnKlified the line by including additional territory, csocoa) the yearly mean is from TP to 
and lu 1890 asserted this as a miniimjjn claim, ranging often above 100^ ; in the 6‘srra 


‘'f 




and when President ClevelamPs message at the end thing below .W. There are no aefive volcanoes in 
of 1895 intimated the intervention of the United Veiiezue)a> hut earthciuakew liave done great damage 
States, there was the prospect of war between at (^ai/ieas and elsewhere. 


Britain and Anierica. 'Fhc a'var<l of the special 
arbitration court at Paris (18?M)) upheld in tlo' j 
main the British claim ; the Schondmigk line wa.*- , 
disparted from only in two idac'cs, the lowei j 
Baviina and the Cuvuni goldlields being assigned j 
to Venezuela. Trinhljid and Tobago islaiid** are | 
British, and Curavao, (.)niha, aiul Bonaire Dnioh. i 


Almost everywhere the country is very abundantly 
watered, the drainage pasjviug off by eiglit systems 
the Oritjoco, the Jiio Negro, the Uuyuni, the 
lakes of Miiiaeavho aiid Valencia, the two giilfn 
on ehher sitle of the peninsula of Paiia, and the 
short e.oas-t Htreams. \'egetat..ion in the tierm 
calieiite is liixuiiaiU often heyojid dot\cnption j the 


Venezuela is a land of moujurdns and valh^VM in ! heavy forests are den^c with noble trees, and \ield 
the W'cst and north, of h>w'er mountains ami wooded | ^oims, balsams, dy<* woods, india-rubber, sarsirpar- 
hills in the south, of llanos between (he Orinoco j ilia, einehona, vanilla, tonka Ivt'uns, See. ; tobacco, 


and the northern ninges^ and of lake and swjiuiip ; mai/e, ami Cisma are cultivated. W'here water 
and forest in (he nortli wn\st. Tin? Andes enter the | fails in tin* low -lying valleys cactus forms prevail, 
country south of Lalo? Maraeayho, jiinl push mirth* • In the temperate K'gion rcifleo is (lie ujost vaJuabJe 
eastward as the Oirdlllei a «le Merida ( i:>,5fK> feet ) ! product ; others are cinchona, sugar, maize, ban- 
as far as Barquisimctci (19b miles}. Prom this ; ana<, some cotton, ami wlicat and bailey; these 

point along tlie north stretch two more or le^s j last are grown also in the liigh(?v rogionsi, as 

parallel coast * ranges. A little farther north a i are peas ami hean'< and much potatoes. But for 

range is distinguisheil, ]mrtly suhniarine, p.irtly ’ the most part inimilive methods and implements 

rising in the, islands along' tlie coast, partly ■ of agricultun* arc oWtinatrdy aillnncd Xak Agri 
in the oiUmi high ami generally vock-bonnd coa.^L . culture .Mitrers, too, in ^onio jwirts severely, from 
itself. Turning now to the south we timl all the j perio<lic plagues of locusts. 


itself. Turning now to the south we timl all the j perio<lic plagues of locusts, 

country beyond the Urinoco tilled with low luonn- The fauna is rich in anim.ils and birds jioeuliar 
tains and, nearer the river, hills, thnnvn out by J to the triijncs, but is of great >aricty owing lo the 
the great ea.stci*ri immntain-system of the con- j ilitVeieiices of altitude and tempcraiuie. TJie people 
tinent. Jiere, al»ove a granitic fon ml ai ion, rise j aic mostly lialf-hnn^ds— mulattos or mestizoes (i.e. 
great masses of red and w hite sandstonc.s, the j of crostcil white ami Indian blmnl ). Ihire negroes 
mast notable Mount Boraima ((|.v.), where the | or whites are comjiamtivoly few; the latter form 
frontiers of Guiana, Brazil, and Venezuela meet, perhaps J jier cent, of the population. The Idacks 
liinurnerahle streams liml a way over waterfalls are found mostly in the tierra caliente — chietly on 
and rapids to the Orinoco, w hich itself rises amid the coa.st ; the survivors of the p\ire Indian stems 
these mountains, escape.s to the w’cst, and then are mainly confined to the highest regions, that of 
flow's north along their edge till they come to an the lofty /?dnr/m?.v, altliougli the^^ are found also in 
end, when, turned hy the volume of (he Apure, it the Ma'nicaybo forests and elsewdiere. and in the 
swings round to the east and rolls piist their llanos large villages of nearly pure Indians are met 


northern bounds. 

The llanos occupy a fourth of the country, lying 
between the Orinoco and the northern chaiiis,"and 
are mostly undulating plains of long grass, broken 


with. Tlic Venezuelans arc restless aiul pas.siouate 
— least so in the cordillera region— honest and hos- 
pitahle, uiiiversiilly polite, except among the 
llanero.s, and as a nation sadly addicted lo drink ; 


by low plateaus or wif.svr.v, and by numerous clumps rum in this land of sugar is manufactureil every* 
of trees and belts of Ibre.st, which are not conliiied wliere, and its con.sumption in the ubiquitous 
to the banks of streams, but rise out of the .savannah. occupies the general leisure, the low^er 

It must be note<1, how'ever, that the llanos claases a<lding gambling to the other vice ; bull- 
north of the low'er Orinoco, towards Paria peiiin- flghts and yet more cock-fights, and in tlie cooler 
aula, are dreary and 8an«l-sw'e]it, and treeleas ex- regions horseracing, are Uie popular pastimes, 
cept along the shallow- w'atercoumes. Humboldt The Homan Catholic is the state religion ; others 
saw the llanos bare of aught save grass, and sup- are tolerated. In 1870 primary- education w as 
porting countless lieixls of cattle ; to-day’’ most of made compulsory-, but only 100,000 children take 
the cattle have disappeared, killed ofT in great advantage of the 1600 public schools. There are 
part to feed the insurgents in the various civil two universities, at Carjicas and Merida ; the facul- 
wars ; and as a result the young trees have had ties of law and medicine are the most flourish- 
a chance to grow. The remaining portion of the ing, for Venezuelans are fond of public life, and 
counti*y, the 'north- w-estern, around Lake Mara- the overcrow'ded professions, in w-iiicli all cannot 
cay bo, is rendered almost uninhabitable by its And employment, contribute more than their quota 
swamps, morasses, and pestiferous climate. Taken to the ranks of the discontented and revolutionary, 
as a whole the climate of Venezuela cannot fairly Venezuela contains rich mineral deposits, as yet 
be described as unhealthy. Of course, in a country scarcely tapped, except for the Yiiruari gold-mines, 
enclosed betw'eeii the parallels 2® and 12® N. lat., the Aroa copper-mine, various salt-mines w-orked by 
with the accompanying luxuriant vegetation, tropi- the government, and coal near Barcelona. In the 
fevers must he present ; but South American neighbourhood of Lake Maracaybo there are rich 
fevers are not so fatal as those of Africa, and even springs of petroleum, and coal is abundant here, as 
the yellow fever, though it still is a scourge, is well as in the peninsula of Paraguana; and a 
being coped with to some extent. The climate is bituminous plain at the head of tlie Gulf of Paria 
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separates from the rest of the mamland the so- 
called * island’ of Brea. Valuable emeralds are 
found on the upper Orinoco. The rich mineral 
resources ai e almost totally neglected ; tlie amount 
of gohl exportetl in 1890 was £349,234, and in 1900 
it hatl fallen to *£63,904. Manufactures are very 
backward; books (at Gardens), furniture, soap, 
tallow-candles, cheese almost exhaust the list ; but 
sugar is refined in many parts, iuid rum and news- 
papera are produced evei ywhere. About one-iifth 
of the population » engaged in agriculture. The 
cattle arc estimated to number between four and 
five millions, liesides' other live-stock. Trade has 
advanced within recent years, in spite of the 
absence or deplorable state of roads in the interior. 
The first railway was made in 1877 ; in 1902 there 
were 530 miles in oiieration, besitles 3900 miles of 
telegraph lines iuiu several telephone systems. 
Most of the over-sea tra<le is in the hands of 
foreigners, German and other. By far the prin- 
cipal export from Venezuela (over two- thirds of 
the total exports) is coffee; next follow cocoa, 
gold, hirles, cattle, sugar, cotton, copper, dye-woods, 
4^c. The imports ( over a fourth from Britain ) are 
flour, cotton, linen, woollen, and jute gomla, iron, 
machineiy, glass hmi porcelain, paper, wine, beer, 
&c. In the year 1887 the imports were £3,158,000 
and the exports £3,376,500, and in 1901 the 
amonnts were £3,000,000 and £5,000,000. Nearly 
six -sevenths of the imports pays duty, and 
smuggling is actively can ieil on. 

In 1881 Venezuefa — till 1863 made up of pro- 
vinces, and in 1864 constituted a federal republic, 
with twenty-one states and their territories — was 
redivided into eight large states, eight teiTitories, 
two agricultural colonies, and the federal district 
of Caracas. The population in 1881 numl>ered 
2,075,245, in 1891 2,32^527 ; of tliese 326,000 are 
Indians, and 35,000 foreigners. Each state and the 
federal district elect tliree senators, and every 35,000 
of the population return one I’epresentative to con- 
gi*ess. A fetleral council of nineteen memhers, 
appointed by congress every two years, chooses one 
of Its own members for the presidency ; an<l neither 
president nor councillors can be re-elected (see, 
however, l>elow, under History), The president 
has no power of veto. Eacii state has its own 
executive, legislature, and justiciary. The revenue 
(mostly from customs dn ties) and the expenditure 
nearly balance each other at from £1,500,000 to 
£1,800,000. ' The government at the end of 1902 
returned the national debt at £4,571,167, Imt the 
history of the foreign debt lias lieen, as usnal in 
South America, one very unsatisfactory for the 
bondholders. Tlie army in 1891 numliered 5760 
oflicers and men, including generals ; ainl there is a 
militia which embraces all citizens from eighteen to 
forty-five, and which has supplied moat of the forces 
for the civil wars. The principal cities are Cardcas, 
Valencia, Maracaylio, liarmiisimeto, Toenyo, Ma- 
tiirin, and La Guayra. The cliiel ports* are La 
Guayra, Puerto Cabello, Ciudad Bolivar ( the port 
of entry for all southern Venezuela), Maracaybo, 
and Guanta (opened 1892; 12 miles by rail from 
Barcelona). 

Nwfory. —Columbus on his third voyage dis- 
covered the Paria coast on 31st July 1498. The i 
next year the wliole Venezuelan coast was skirted 
by Ojeda and Amerigo Vespucci, and the name 
^IJttTe Venice’ was given to an Indian village 
built on piles ( as still is common ) on the shores of 
Lake Maracaybo ; this is the origin of ‘ Venezuela,’ 
the name now of the whole country. In 15^ 
the territory of Coro was pledged by Charles V. 


Cardcas was founded in 1567, and in 1678 became 
the seat of government ; the conqnistadores pene^ 
trated hilana in all directions, and settlements 
were made in many parts. Duiing the 17th cen- 
tury tlie attentions of the crown were limited to 
extracting as much revenue from the colony as 
po.ssible, while the people entered earnestly on 
agricnltiiTe and stock-mising, and the various 
religious orders arrived and partitioned out the 
territory among themselves. But the next century 
saw the beginning of troubles. The government 
insisteil on all trade being earned on witli Spahi 
alone, and ultimately viith only one city — first 
Seville, then, till 1778, Cadiz. Legitimate com- 
merce dwindled away, and smuggling by tJie Dutch 
and English alone interfered to keep down the 
enormous prices of European goods. Only Sponisli- 
born officials were appointed, and a hatreil grew up 
between them .and tlie creoles which bore iniit in 
open violence. The first revolt occurred in 1749 ; 
other outbreaks kept the land in a ferment, until 
in 1810 the revolution began which ended in the 
independence of the country, and the withdrawal 
of the royal forces in 1821 (see BoLfVAR). Vene- 
zuela was united with Colombia (q.v.) and Ecuador; 
hut these states soon fell away, and Venezuela was 
left to enjoy some years of comparative rest until 
1847. Then followed twenty-three years of struggle 
between the ‘ Yellows * and ‘ Blues, ^ or Liberals and 
Conservatives, 1866-70 being terrible for the blootlj’ 
ynerra de cinco anos, which left the llanos niine<l 
for j’ears and the country’s credit destroyed. From 
1870 to 1877 the * Illustrious American,’ General I 
Guzman Blanco, was first dictator and tlieii presi- j 
dent, and dhl much to rescue the country from 
its embaiTassments, resuming the service of the 
foreign debt, and patcdiing up a quarrel with 
the Netherlands that had ansen over the old 
habit of smuggling. Again he held the reins of 
power in 1879-84 and in 1886-87; hut actually he 
was dictator from 1870 to 1889, other pi'csidents 
)>eing merely figure-heads appointed by liimseli 
1 In the latter year, however, the new president, 
Rojas Paul, broke with his patron, then residing in 
Paris as envoy and minister to all the Enropoan 

E owers ; and nimonrs of corrupt contracts ana tlie 
rihed surrender of Venezuelan claims raised suck 
indignation against Blanco as brought in Dr 
Palacio, a penniless lawyer, who proceeded to 
enrich himself. In 1892 civil war broke out; the 
in.Hurgents were victorious; bub great part of the 
republic was re<luced to a state of anarchy, A 
revised constitution was adopted in 1893. The 
boundary dispute, already describeil, lieingsettlefi, 
in 1902 another dispute arose in consequence of 
nnsatisfie<l churns by British and Gemiau subjects 
for property destroyed and concessions violated, 
principally through revolutionary troubles. Presi- 
dent Castro refusing satisfaction. A British and 
German fleet arrivetl off Guayra in December. The 
Venezuelan fleet was seized, and a total blockacle 
of the coast estaldished. Italy joinecl the other 
powers, and through the intervention of the United 
States government an understanding waa arrived 
at in 1903 and the blockmle raised. 

See Curtin A Zand where U is atways Summer 
(1806) ; Dr W, Sievers’ Venezuela (Hamburg, 1868), and 
his admirable monograph Vie Cardiilere von Merida 
(Viemia, 18^), which describes also tlie noithem rangee; 
also Codaasi, Resumen de la OeoyrvfiA de Venmielm 
(Paris, 1841); Sach% Au$ den JJanoe 1878); 

CascDenye and Harani, Lee Atate-Unie de venmana 


to the Welaers of Augsburg, whose govemoni and 
adventnren (see Hcjtten, Philip von) hod eyes 
and thoo^ts only for gold ami the labled £1 
Dorado. In 1668 the orown resumed possession; 


2 vols. 1877), his fiistoxy (1875), and other histories by 
Bandt and Urbaneja (to 1831; Cardeas, 1866> and 
Oviedo y Banor (the conquest and aetileiiientj 2 voli» 
]C»drid, 1885). Cf. abo, for • qMdal Tdl 

m Dorado (Ldp, 1888). Thm aw iw 
li«h work! ao Tiduld* m mttao ol «m oMualar iqMCIft 
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Vental Sitt» See Confession. , 

/ Teillce { ItaJ. Fenezta)t the ‘Pearl* or ‘Queen* 
'of the Adriatic. In the 5th century the Veneti, 
expelled by Lombards and Goths from Pailua, 
Altinum, and Aqnileiai found refuf^e in the islands 
of the lagoons, making Malaniocco their chief port 
and their seat of govei-nment, afterwards (9th 
century) transfen-ed to Itivo-Alfco, the nucleus of 
Venice* Tradition places its first hnii<lings on the i 
site of the Basilica of S* Mark, and these now cover j 
more than seven ty*two islets, or rather iund-)>anks, 
j their foundations lieing pih's ( * time-])ei.rined’) aii«l 
stone. Through its two unequal port ions winds for 
over 2 miles the (Irand Ganal (Camilazzo), spanned 
by the Kialto bridge (of stone) and two others (<»f 
iron), and from its outer rim How into the t'anahizzo 
l46 lesser canals, all bridged at frequent intervals. 
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^This vast netw’ork of >vaterway is patrolled by 
'^countless gondolas (‘ the hansoiu-cah of the Adria- 
tic*), >vhile the nedostrian has his choice of innum- 
erable lanes (calii), making every house accessible 
sooner or later on foot. A railway viaduct ( 1845) 
2J miles long connects Venice with the mainland, 
it l>eing 165 miles K. of Milan, 71 ENE. of Mantua, 
and 181 NNE. of Florence. Its population, from 
well-nigh 200.000 in the I5th century, dwindled 
to 100, WO in tne I8th, but Inw increased to 151,840 
‘ in 1901, speaking a dialect dift’ering from the more 
masculine Tuscan in elhling the consonants and 
running the vowel-syllables into one, Jiglio^ for 
example, becoming yEo, and casa^ cd*. Its industries 
^are its famous glass manufacture, useful and orna- 
mental ; jewellery and embroidery in gold and 
silver ; lace, velvets, and silks ; candles or wax and 
' spermaceti ; soap, sugar, and confectionery. Print- 
ing, once its most honourable trail ition, is now 
reviving ; while the ship and boat building required 
for its nshlng and pilot-service has, since its restor- 
ation to Italy, been supplemented by ironclads, of 
which several firat-clasa specimens have left its 
arsenal. Besides an inci*easing coasting trade, 
employing over «30,0W tons or shipping, Venice 
imports from Great Britain coal, iron, and, in muck 
/less quantity, fish and manufactured goods ; but in 
spite of engineering intervention it will never re- 

ffi \ its historical distinction as a seaport. The 
vial discharge into its gulf has greatly and 


irregularly reduced its depth of water^ its lagwn 
loolung at low ebb ( the tidal variation l^iug 
between 2 and 3 feel) like so tnanv actee:/of 
mud* Tlie Ifigoon is connected with the sea 
by four entmn<5cs, of which the Lido and Maia- 
mocco are the most imjH>rtant. Measured even ; 
by Italian death-rates A euire is not healthy, huts j 
with the tlriukiug -water now 8U])j[p[TeTnte?^ the 
mainland it is improving. Its prelate still bears 
the proud title of patriarch* 

Detailed reference to all ifsi attractions, jwchHec- 
tural, artistic, and histori<*.al, lieiongs to the guide- 
book, but t'ejiice possesses fwitures distinctive 
enough for brief notice here. Such arc its Piazza 
di S. Marco, the north side formed by the Pro- 
curatie Verchio, svirmounting an arcade of lifty- 
arches, erected 1517, as ihe residonce of the nine 
pnK*urators of S. Mai k, from whom the doge was 
UHiially elected. For the increasing number of 
these dignitarie'4 were built the Ihocuratie Miiove, 
on tlie south side of the I'iazza, now constituting a 
portion of tlie Pahtz/o iJealc. Of this tlie library . 
Iiall is a masterjdece of Suiism ino, its ceiling decor- 
ated by the s<*\en best Venetian arti'-tn of tlie time 
{ir>S‘ih while Titian, raul N eronose, Bassano, and 
d’inloretto oonnibuted splemlid work to other parts 
of tile interior. 'Idie iiisioric and cliaracteristie 
f 'ampaitiie of IVlli leet i begun in lHr2 ; ladfry conK 
plcted in 1510) coiia)*>oil in duly llHH. imt waa 
rebuilt in 190.S on the MUind old foniuiatiou. 
The clcK-k'tower gives entrance t«o the. Morcerhis' 
or main business quaitm’, threadeil by streets con- 
verging towards tbe Itialto. in front of S, Mark's 
itself ris4^ tlnec red llagsialT**, siirnionnled by winged i 
lions. From these once lloatcd the silk and gold 
l»4innei>i ispifying ('andia, Cyprus, ami the Morea, 
the three ptKS«e>s ions of the republic, now' replace^l 
on festa-s by the flag Italy* Only less supreme 
in interest fliau the Basilio^a of S. Mark’s is the. 
Doge's Pralace, which, dating from the Iblh and 1 Itli 
♦‘entuvics, has been extemleil and imKlified, and even | 
in hS02 waa l»eing restore<l. Successive conflagra- 
lions have destroyed the paintings liy tlie BLdlinis, 
I'arpaccio, Pordeiione, and Titian, which ennoble<l 
its vast chambers, but its outer shell, particularly the 
east aspect towards the Bridge of Sighs, conimanda 
universal admiration. Buskin's Stones of Venice 
has familiarised the world with ihe beauty of ita 
details, its colninns with their capitals particularly; 
hut from these and the Porta della Carla of tnO'* 
main entrance, tlie Scala dei Ciganti, and the 
Scala d’Oro, w*e must hasten if only to give a 
glance at the Sal a del Maggior Consiglio, and at 
what remains of tlio vivid and impressive touch of 
Titian, Bassano, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, and 
Palma Giovane, who lavished their genius on its 
Avails, The celebrated Library or Biblioteca di 
San Marco, transferretl (1817) from tlie aboye- 
descrilied library hall of the Palazzo Reale, contains 
120,000 volumes ami 10,000 MSS. — the latter at 
one time including the coflex of Homer, beciueatheil 
by Peti-arch, who had received it from r^icolaos 
Sigeros, ambassador from the Greek emperor, but 
since dcstroyeil Avith all the othera of Petrarcli s 
liequest Tlie Musco Archeologico, also shorn of 
much treasure, among it the maps of those coun- 
tries explored by Venetian travellers, and origin- 
ally draAvn by the great geographer Gian Battista 
Hamusio (1485-1557), still repays many a visit, if 
only for its Mappamondo in Avhicli the Camaldolese 
monk Mauro embodied a geographical encyclo- 
pedia of tlie infomiation accessible up to 1457. 
Other rooms, ihe Sala della Bussola (antechamber 
to the Council of Ten), the Sala del Consiglio dei 
Dieci itself, the Sala del Senato, and the Sala del 
Collegio (to mention the more famous of them), 
have each ^eir special associations and attractions 
historiool or artistic, Hie interest deepening as we 
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mount to the Sotto Piombi (‘under the leads’) 
wliere Casanova and Silvio Pellico languished, or 
descend to the Pozzi ( * wells ’) which shadow many 
a page of Venetian history, or emerge from the 
Doge’s Palace to .cross the Bridge of Si^is and enter 
tiie Carceri or public prisons, sombre as their destina- 
tion and their records. The Zecca or Mint (now 
the Boui-se) and the granite columns, one bearing 
the Lion of S. Mark, the other S. Theodore, have 
infinitely less to detain us than the Basilica di S. 
Marco kself, placed by Canova above the cathedrals 
of Pisa and Sienna as, on the whole, the hrst of the 
three finest churches in Italy. Signor Ongania’s 
magnificent folio. La Basilica di San Marco Esposta 
, (1883), does not suffice to exhaust the interest 
^ surrounding and pervading this wonderful edifice, 
of which the external mosaics, the bronze horses, 
the interior (also ennobled by its mosaics), the 
choir, the sacristy, the north transept, the baptis- 
tery, the treasury, and the pavement have each 
their special students and art- votaries, whose 
admiration a life-long succession of visits seems 
only to deepen and refine. Dwarfed by comnarison, 
the remaining churches of Venice, formerly more 
numerous than the Roman ones in proportion to 
population, need^now be noticed only in groups, 
of which there are four — the first, (lotliic in style, 
exemplified in the plain, massive, and solemn 
church .of the Frari: the second, the so-called 


churcli .of the Frari; the second, the so-called 
Lombard (really a revival of the 1 5 tli -century 
Romanesque), of which the church of the Miracoli 
is the type ; the third, the Italian, locally termed 
‘classical,’ seen at its best in the Palladian Reden- 
tore ; and the fourth, or modern Italian, ornate to 
excess, represented by the church of the Salute. 
Many of tliese are individually attractive, over and 
above their history or ilestination, by artistic chefs 
(Veeuvre ; that of the SS. Giovanni e Paolo was long 
famous for its masterpiece by Titian (the ‘Death 
of Peter Martyr’), destroyed by fire in 1867, and 
replaced by an ohl copy ; and still is for its 
neiglilioiinng statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni, 
general of the republic (1475), which, designed by 
Verocchio and cast by Leo])ardi, is reckoned the 
finest art-protluct of its kind in the world. The 
church of San Rocco has also a reflected interest 
from its Scuola hard by, rich in magnificent Tin- 
torettos. 

/ To the museums and picture-galleries, which, as 
in times past, will always attract the student of 
painting, we can do even less justice than to the 
public buildings and churches — the interest of the 
former consisting in a wealth of chefi <L oeuvre^ 
around which a whole library, of cnticism and j 
controversy has for more than a century accunm- j 
lated. The Accademia delle Belie Arti is annually 
thronged for its Bellinis (Gentile and Giovanni), 
its Carpaccios, its Giorgiones, its Palmas (Vecchio 
and Giovane), its Paolo Veroneses, its Tintorettos, 
and its Titians ; while the Miiseo Civico, infinitely 
less attractive in painting, never fails to reward 
the visits of the lover of majolicas, gems, carvings, 
autographs, miniatures, and other rarities t^- 

? neat bed to the city in 1830 by Teodoro Correr. 
iiterest of a sterner kind clings to the arsenal, 
founded in 1104, busy with 16,000 artisans in the 
16th century to maintain the supremacy of the 
republic afloat, now employing 2000 workmen as 
the third dockyard for ships and ironclads in Italy. 
Ito museum forms a running commentary on Vene- 
tian history, containing the model of the Bucentaur 
(q.v.) from which the doge every Ascension Day 
solemnly espoused the Adriatic. From the arsenal 
to the Grand Canal, with its rows of palaces on 
either nde, we return to artistic Venice, the palaces 
themselves, notably the Palazzo Manzoni (lOth 
century), the Palazzo Comer (16th century), the 
Palazzo Rezzonico, the Palazzo Foscari, the ralozzo 


Pisani a S. Polo, the Palazzo Contarini, followed 
by the three Mocenigo palaces (the centre one 
occupied by Lord Byron), the Palazzo Comer 
Spinelli, and the Palazzo Gritnani, down to the 
Rialto Bridge (beyond which are the Palazzo 
Camerlenghi and the Palazzo Vendramin Calerghi}, 
all recommended in divera ways for their archi- 
tectural beauty, their interior arrangement and 
ornamentation, and their family associations closely 
linked with the fortunes of the republic. Other 
palaces of repute are the Palazzo Giovanelli, with 
Its far-famed Jandscaiie, in which the nude figures 
are by Giorgione ; the Palazzo Trevisau ; and the 
Palazzo Moro, the traditionally-credited abode of 
Shakespeare’s Othello. In theatres Venice is com- 
paratively poor. La Fenice being the principal one ; 
out in public gardens and islets adapted for holiday 
purposes it abounds. The Littorale di Malaniocco, 
facing the city across the lagoon (the socallecl 
‘Lido-’), is an immensely popular resort, particu- 
larly during the bathing season, when it presen U 
a very diflerent aspect from the lonely, haunted- 
looking strand so dear to the misantliropic mood 
of Byron. This and the islets Murano (q.v,, re- 
nowned for its glass), Torcello, and Burano (q.v., 
employing 300 giils in the celebrated lace industry) 
are easily accessible b.y the steamers and steam- 
launches which — the latter especially — seem likely 
to replace the picturesque but much slower and 
more expensive gondola, not only in the Adriatic 
hut within the city itself. 

History . — Venice rises to historical importance 
697 A.D. when its island-communities, governed 
for 240 years by annually elected tribunes, super- 
seded these at the instance of Cristoforo, patriarch 
of Grade, by a Duke or Doge of absolute authorit.v 
in church and state, during peace and war. Paolo 
Lucio Aiiafesto, first of the long line of Doges, 
ruled the republic wdtli pow’er and wisdom, sup- 
pressing faction, and acquiring from the Lomharus 
a foothold on the mainland. Orso, the third Doge 
( 720-37 ), gained further advantages over the Lom- 
bards, whom he compelled to reinstate the Exarch 
of Ravenna, for wdiich service the Byzantine 
emperor honoured him ■with the title of Ipato 
( Hypatos ) or imperial consul. Gravitating through 
political interest to Constantinople, Venice opposed 
the jxilicy of France in the Adriatic and incurred 
the enmity of Pepin, whose fleet blockaded the 
Venetians in the central island (Rialto). But the 
ebbing tide left the invodei-s stranded off the islet 
of Albiola, where the light flotilla of Venice anniiii- 
late<l them. From the Rialto, now (810) the seat 
of government, the Doge Agnello Partecipazio ruled 
all the neighl>oiiring islets, connecting them with 
bridges, and forming the modem Venice. Having 
acquired the relics of S. Mark (827), the Doge 
Giovanni I. Partecipazio made the evangelist the 
tutelary saint of Venice, and began (829) the build- 
ing of iiis cathedral. A long interval of compara- 
tive peace favoured the maritime and mercantile 
exj^nsion of the city. Istria and Dalmatia were 
conquered, while commercial relations were opened 
up with tile west and still more with the east os 
far as the Crimea and Tartary, aqd made Venice a 
dominant power in the Levani and one of the 
leaders of the crusades. Ostensibly religious, but 
really commercial, tiiis latter entemrise of the 
Venetians left them stronger in the M!editerranean 
than ever. Meanwhile the city itself, reduced to 
ashes by successive conflagrations, replaced its 
wooden by stone edifices, in which marble from 
Italian and Dalmatian quarries figured largely, 
and laid the foundation of those pafices since one 
of its characteristic features; Extended relations 
abroad provoked inevitable wars. The crusading 
expedition of the Doge Faliero, followed up by hfi 
successor Domenico Michele, riveted the power of 
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Venice in Syria by the i eduction of Tyre, and 
eventually biouglit the tepiiblic into colheion with 
the Byzantine empeior Joannes CVunnenua, who 
decieed the sn«x)eneion of all in tei course between 
the two powers Rosoiting to swift leprisahi, 
Venice next yeai (1123) punished tlie empire l>> 
tlie capture of Khoden, he«ieged oi sacked the 
Cyclades, Spoiodes, and Ionian islands witli ]»ait of 
the Morea, and once nioie iediuc<l Dalmatia, in 
Btigateil b} the Huiigaiian kin^ to levoH Suhiig 
first With the German empnoi and thru with tiie 
pope, the lepublie witnessed the mctUiig ot the 
two (Fiedeuc T and \le\aiidci III ) witlim its 
walls, and v\as conlnnifd h^ the latlci in it^ 
eteinal doimnioii of tlie sea Jliis tuumpliant 
policy, diploni ihe and stiatf^n was the w oik of 
tlio l)ogo Ziani (1172 7S) who also iinpioxid tin 
city hv laving out the Pia/za fU S Mauo J^jjiro 
J) andolo(<] \ ) iidiiced FiK'-tt i« comjia led /tit 
and headed tin fonitli muskU uoMiinalh loi 
Pakstiue, itallv against < onstantinojdt wlndi la 
stoiiiied lie tliiis hioii^^lit almiit tin ]» jli tiUoii « t 
the (»rooo latlin enipiH of wliidi t 

the lion’s shan —a lug* ol (tMM» an 1 iK 

Island*^, with a foothold in tin llilkin P( lun nd 
on the Hellespont, and in < oust inliin»|h ii^'t It d 
which a tom til put w is nsintd foi A ♦ in ti in 
(KHupvtion, piotittid h\ A # 11(10111 liv^ uni i ’ 1 
lutelv uiiicsti n ti d is totiih lotln-^pinill 
longs the cnihi liishnu lit ot tin (it\ wiih tin ait 
tieasmi s of tin. oast it^ pal u ( s u <.< iv ui^ tin « m 
which a teinton il uistoinnx )»♦ -^tow s on Us 1 onK 
and employing i mw ind iioM '*( h »ol ot iiii>ts 
to celehiate the tumn[>li‘- ot tin 1) 

Undei the second /luii 1\) uos( (he 

hostilities with (rcnoi t ulmin in tin tt n 

>eais’ luu il wai in which Dunlolo su((Uinl»(d to 
Doiia, ind A’^enn c sliittiud at ci witins^d iln 
le occupation of ( ouHtantiiioph h> Mnhul Ihil i 
ologiis, with whom (he xpnhln hid to in ik( 
tiuce The alMilition of (In old liw^ ugulvting 
the cdection of the Dogeiaustd (In coiuiision ot 
the lepubhc into an lusiocialic oIigauliN (12<)7), 
whose malgoieiniiieiit lid to conspnuns tin 
most foiiiiidahlc hung thit of t^tuiuni liijxdo 
wliicli pio>cd ahoilive, hut gwe diuct oti.«usion 
to lefornis Among these was the tstahlishun iit 
of the Council of Ten (1310) do< laicsl a pcinii 
nent body in 1335 The ineicantilc jnosjieiitv of 
this peuod was leflectiHl in the oiiiamentalion of i 
the cit>, and an enlaigemeiit of the aisenal, 
whence Fiancesco Dandolo sailed against the 
Tuiks Aiidiea Dandolo put down iiwolt lu 
Caiidia and Zaia, though this was supported b> 
Hungaty The lattei Doges gievt capacity as a 
thinker and man of letters ai>pe.ii-s m his Vine 
turn Anuals a model of nieiliawal hisloij In 
1348 an eaithquake nphea\ed the lagoon, and a 
seven iiiontU*8 pestilence enBued — the flood and 
the disease destio>itig two fifths of the popiila 
lion and fifty patncian families To the iiiemoi 
able conspiiac}^ headed by the Doge Mauno Falieio 
(q.v.) the 14th century owes much of its in 
terest, enhanced by the commercial rnaliy be 
tw’een Genoa and Venice which culminate in 
naval battles alternately in favour of eithei side, 
till Genoa followed xm its latest advantage by 
eeizing the island of Ghioggia ( 1379 ) Venice in 
turn became the aggressoi, starved the Genoese to 
the point of suriender, and accepted from them an 
unconditional capitulation (1380). Sixteen yeais 
thereafter Genoa became the dependant of Fmnce, 
♦nd was no longer the effective rival of Venice, 
which in consequence leassumed its supremacy at 
sea in war and merchandise, tiading with every 
European country, and with the east as fai as India, 
Importing from England the iron of Staffordshire, 
the tin of Coin wall and Devonshire, and the wool 


of Sussex. The close of the ttnd t:!^gllinlh|r of 
the 15th cental} saw Uie Venetian arms tiriampb- 
ant on the Italian mainland, till under the Diogs 
hoscaro (1423^57) the long wai with Milan Was 
concluded bv a peace, and a league Of the Italian 
i-tatch was ioimcd (1454) foi the mutual safegnaid 
I of then po^^Hessioiis The lat/cr lialf of tlie Ifitb 
umtiiiv wa*^ clmllv iKCiipicd with hostilities 
•against tlu figgio^-sue links, with inter Italian 
I broiln in wlut-li pi tt\ ilukt. and bo\eicign pontifT 
j fjguie now n-s iiiunus now alius of Venice, 
and with a wai witli liaiuc rhined bv tiettty 

I I hi IfithdiitiuN opMi- ^ uh Mit ohgaicli> at the 
/< ntlii ot its powu hut this V a.s ot shoit duia 
(jun i hi djsiovfiv nt Xmiiua and ot a passage 
to till 1 ast Indu- 1 m gin to ttll tijion its liadf and 
th* constant iliam of w ii"-, hx il ind impiiial, \ as 
not nut h\ (h( dimiiiisliM! icvcnut fium ahioad 
liui^sant iolh*vions on a gieat h> on a '^mull Si ale 
hion^nt a) ml 1 \ (lie J# igiu (d ( amhiti^ irnpaiied 
i on m* n ( and iiidu^trv , net ♦ hsitadiig in undecided 
poll \ latwnii tin gnat In liigeit Chalks V 
uul 1 laii I 1 uTul an nnproluahk neutralitv in 
tlu 1 il j u uilitioi" o1 huiopr In the 17th 
((iiiuis ih» pi‘' uj< <1 Vustjia hi c.iij I -luh as to 
loii' till oh^ III n\ To suit w it h the c nt mu of that 
I uii with Himv 1\ ol 1 i tiuf with Betblem 
i tUn nil Ui^ot*^ki wnli tin |)uk( of Savov 
iU S} am ind with tin PioK ints sg unst the 
( UiioluNtji tlu (ui*'on*- In lol4 ht,^aii tlie twcrilv 
fne \cHi*- wn in t mdii m which (hi Venetian 
1 miisK (hti^ilid tlu IinkM in u sju < ession of 
111 iit\ I n^ i^tnu i.ts u^iilting in fiiluu suue^hts 
m (*u<ft iiul lihii \ in m whiili lla In^^liest name 
IS thit ot tlu Do^^fr I leiiiKsco AloroMiii, who, after 
lu idiii^ 111* fliM tnimqdi intK foi the thud tune, 
du*! it N inplii (10^)1) Niutial in tlu wai of tlie 
'>p uiish siu I ( ^sioii A i iiu « hi (, ame iiii t mhi oiled 
with Iinkiv aiul lo'^t the Moica and its hold on 
( iiulii (171^) (Ti.uluil deeiv marks its suhse 
quent histojv it‘4 poluN hi (rime feehli i thionghout 
llio iMh cinluix, its tomim ut had sunk ii letiiev 
ahh so thit in 1796 Napolion found nolhiiig but 
tlu shadow ot its foinu i st If on Ills invasion of the 
citv r»\ the sJiAiiKful (itatv of ( imjio 1 oimio 
tlu Vusiu uis l>ecamc its mastc is ( 179S ) and again 
h\ the < ongiess of Vienna icmm copied it in com 
pulsation for the Belgian pinviriiis Its i*evolt of 
1S4S and lieioic defence bj Dsnud Manin led up to 
its linal cession (Is66) to Napoleon TII , who 
handed it ovei to X utoi Fmmanuel the last state 
but one to lx< ome absorlied in united Itah 

Set, besides wirks alrtady cited, C Yriarte, Venice 
ilH Histoiu, Artn Indu'itntSi <lr (ijig trans. 1879); 
Darn, Htstoirv dc hi liepnbhquc de Viniic (4th ed. Pans, 

9 vols. 1853), and Hoiatio Brown, Venetian Studies 
(1867), succeeded by liis lar^r Huttorv of Ventce, to 
which may bo added A J, C Hare, Venice (1884), Mrs 
Oliphant, JlffUeis of T oacc (1887), Mohtuer, Venue 
(Parih, 1891), AV D Howells, rcwettaji Xi/c (New York, 
1866 , new ed 1885 ) , H F Broun s Historical SUtch 
(1893), and Alethea AViel (1894) i^ee also the ai tides 
Aldinb Editions, Covtarini, Cornaro, Dandolo, 
Falibro, Manin, Svrpi, and Painting, p 699. 

Tenl Creator Sptrltas, an ancient and 
celebrated h>iiiii of the Roman Brevianq which 
occura in the offices of the Feast of Pentecost 
for Vespers and Tierce, and m the Pontifical 
for the Oixlination of Piiests, Consecration of 
Bishops or of a Church, the ‘Ordo ad Synodum,* 
and some other solemn services. Its anthoi 
IS not known with certainty On the autho- 
rity of Ekkehard’s life (c. 1220) of Notker, it 
is ascribed to Charlemagne; and Daniel, m his 
Thesaurus Hymnologtcnst adopts this opinion ; but 
it seems to be ceitainly older than the age of 
Charlemagne; and its correct classical metre as 



VENLO 


VENTILATION 


well as langaa^ bespeaks an earlier and purer a^. 
Mone tiiiiucs it the composition of Gregory toe 
Great; others, of St Ambrose or liabanns 
Maurus. It was translated by Bishop Cosin, again 


in order to carry off the products of respiration of 
men and horses, the products of comoustion of 
laiiips, and, in coal-mines, the inflammable gas 
which oozes from coal or iiishes from ‘bio were,* 


by Dryden, wdiose vereion was adapted by John and causes risk of explosions. In general there 


must not be confounded with another hymn to the forcing air in and allowing it to find its way out 
Holy Ghost, Veni Sancte Spiritus, Et emitte (j^lenum incthod), ^ The advantage of the second 
eoelitus, the ‘Golden Sequence,’ which ranks metliod is tliat it is known whence the air comes 

xi, ; T .1 ^>1 2.. i £ _xi 


among the masterpieces of Latin sacred poetry. 
The latter belongs not to the Breviary, but to the 


which is forced in, and the access of air from other 
sources tends to be prevented by the excess of pres- 


Missal, in which it forms a Sequence in the Miiss sure within the confined space. In most cases, 


of Pentecost Sunday and Octave. It is in five 
stanzas, each consisting of six lines of seven- 
syllable trochaic veree. It is certainly not older 


however, the vacuum method is much more easily 


applied, 
in mi 


mines there are two main methods of apply- 


Ihan the beginning of the 1.3th century. It has ing the vacuum niethoil : (a) by a furnace at tlio 
l»een variously ascribed to King Robert II. of bottom of the upcast shaft; (^) by a vacuum fan at 
I^iunce, to ilermaunus Contractus, to Stephen the top of that shaft. In both cases the actual 


Jjangton, and, with perhaps most probability, to 
f*ope Innocent III. The best translations are 
those bv Caswall and by Neale. 

Tcnlo, a Dutch town on the Meuse, close to 
the German frontier, and an important railway 


quantity’ of air which is caused to travel up the 
upcast shaft must be suflicient to sweep away and 
sufficiently dilute all the mischievous admixtures 
in tlie workings ; and the ‘ draught * must l)e siifti- 
cient to overcome the very considerable friction 


centre, 20 miles W. of Crefeld, with manufactures encountered by tlie air as it i»as8cs tlirongh tlio 
of iiee<lles, ciganS, and gin. Tlie fortifications tliat atr-'vays. Tliis friction varies at eacli spot as tlio 
some ten times endured siege and capture were square of tlie velocity tliere ; and therefore it is 
removed in 1868. PoiJ. (1899) 14,400. necessary to arrange the air ways so as, with a 

Venn, Henry, an eminent English evangelical, velocity possible upon 

was born of a clerical family at Barnes in Surrey, *«-rgo into the outer air. lien a furnace is 

March 2, 1724. He studied at Jesus College, Cam- Seated by it and becomes Imht; it 

bridge, taking his degree in 1745, and became tends to ascend in the shaft ; other air 

Fellow of Queen’s College in 1749. After holding place from the workini^s ; and a con- 

several curacies he was appointed to that of Clap- tinuous current ls thus set up, tlie fresh air enter- 
ham in 1754, hut resigned 111 1759 to become vicar by the downcast shaft. A furnace is, however, 
of Hudderafield in Yorkshire, whence in 1771 he »«Jnewhat dangerous, /or the air from tlie workings 


of Hudderafield in Yorkshire, whence in 1771 he »«Jnewiiat iiangerous, tor the air trom tlie worki^ 
removed to the vicarage of Yelling in Huntingdon- reaching it, he unsafely charged with 

shire. He died in the house of his son, John Venn, PP coal-dust ; and during recent years power- 
rector of Clapliaiii, June 24, 1797. The holiness of V” centrifugal pumps (see 

his life, his broad sympathies, and earnest zeal have been largcdy employed. Tlie velo- 

gave him wide influence even in that barren and city for a given How is lowest when the air ways 
iiijspiiitiial age. He was an indefatigable preaclier, ' clocity at any point of the work- 

often delivering as many as ten sermons a week, less the more numerous the air-\yays. The 

His two books were The Complete Duty of Man the workings is regulated by opening 

(1763} and Misiedes m HeliffioH (177n and cloKing air-dmms or puttmg u]) haniom. If 

Hi* Memoir by his son. together with his C<>rru,M.nd. 1 ^ 

earc, was edited by his grandson, the Rev. Henry Venn J^^^^ruc^d, the actual outflow of air l^ing inain- 
(1834). See Bishop Ryle’s ChrMan Lemier/ of the by driving the engine hard, the pressure 


Lmt Century ( 1869), and the study by W. Knight (1881). 

VeilomoilS Bites* _ The most important 
groui), snake-bites, the poison contained and the 
antidote, have been already treated at Snake.s. 


rainea oy cmving tiio engine hard, tJie pressure 
within the air-ways may l>e so far diminished that 
gas is exhausted from the coal-seam. In niinea 
water-gauges are emjdoyed in order to test the 
local pressures in the workings; one limb of a U- 
tube containing a little water is connected with 


antidote, have been already treated at SxNAKE-s. locauwessmi-es in the workings ; one limb of a U- 
Others will be found dealt with under the lieads of ^ connected with 

the creatures that inflict them — as at Scorpion, i', thereby with the upcast shaft ; 

Bee, Ant, Hornet, \i^vsp, Tarantula, Tsetse, “le other hmb is oi>en to tlie air- way ; the inoye- 
&c. • The nuttilier of insects actually poisonous is of the water in the U-tul>e, taken along witJi 

few; in ants, bees, and wa^ps there is real venom instruiiients in the upcast- 

(formic acid); but many injurious insects annoy indicates the ^ctional variations of prepare 

otherwise tlian by injecting poison into the wound workings. The velocity is measured hjf 

( see Bot ). The pain of the iiioso ui to bite is prob- anonometers, which are often made to signal their 


(see Bot). ThepaiJi of the ‘mosquito bite is prob- anemometers, which are often niade to signal their 
ably duo to the sawing motion of his proboscis, ffachngs ly electric tronsmi^ion. Baroniet^ and 
But any biting insect, such as a gadfly, may, if it Jhei’niometers are also us^ in order to supply data 
have formerly settled on a festering carcass, carry requisite ^rrections and adjustnient of 

and inject into a delicate skin a deadly poison not Hnuntity of air to be set in motion. Besides fur- 
itsowii ; deaths have occurred from this cause in naees and fans, steam and air-blasts have been 
England. Poison, Stinging-cells, \Vounj>. i order to force air along ; but these 

e *1 Tx 1 -1 -AT r much power. In ore-iiiining the fresh and chilled 

lilierated from compressed-air motors at the 
cfwtie, w ''vorking face is often very useful as a means of 

venerable church, and catacombs. Pop. SD14* vi*ntilAHnn bv n}*»nt«n« mttf.b/wl 


venerable church, and catacombs. Pop. ^14. 
It was the ancient Vernmay Horace’s birthplace. 


ventilation by the plenum method at the very 
point where air is most needed. 


TfmtUatlon. artificial renewal of the air In regard to buildinpi and dwellings the greater 
^thin a confine space, such as a mine or the care now taken in making doors and windows i^- 


interior of a building or vessel. This is required 
when the air is subject to contamination, as by 
products of respiration or by admixture with other 
gases. In a mine it is necessary to renew the air 


tight makes it more necessary than it formerly was 
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acmmvinicato bjf means tubes with an upper 
room iutO'Wliicfti tbs lieatod air went nrlule the cold 
air from that worn #owed down^ this produced 
djraughta. In 1723 Dr Desagulicrs lit fires in the 
ufmr room; these fires heated the ventilatiug 
tubes from the cliaiuljer below, aud caused air to 
ascend in them. He afterguards used a (centrifugal 
blowing wheel, turned by a nian, to efl'eet tlie 
same purpose. Before 1744 Dr 8te[>hen Hales 
propos^ to use bellows for driving air into a toom 
or a sliip, or for expelling it ; these being some- 
times worked by a roof wiinlniill. Jri 1749 Mi 
Samuel Sutton jiroposiid the siinjde u.'^c of an opim 
lire, the air-bupply of which is >\ hulls duiwn fu>m 
the interior of a building or the bold of a ship. 
Count Ilumford proposed to take the air su]>pl> of 
a building down from tbeioofbv of an ai? 

shaft; apian wliich imjdied that the tiio nnibl ]»t* 
kept burning, and extnuieou.s air eveludoiL In 
1811, at the llouhc of LouN, Sir IIuinj>lii> l).i\y 
(ulmitted air, heated if Jic‘ee^‘^aiy, bs nuiiaiou-^ 
ai>ertuieH in the ilooi, and U'^ed l)i 
mode of extraction, but hi^> e>cii pipo s\rH* t*» > 
small, and t ho plan failed. MkuU isls the Mai 
qiiis do ("habaiinos ssiote u|«)ii Ibo \(MtiLilion td 
rooms, lie j)ioposed the atlmission ol aii b\ lubt*. 
heated by t!io liie, o]>on to the outer an at oue fiid 
and to the room at the otlu‘i ; ami lu* jM(»jM»s»*d /i 
chimney ventilatoi tou-iuoNo the \ it iuied au, and 
aUo ventilating lauip^ and Muiiilainig gas iiUmg^ 
to carry otF not onI,> tlu* tuodm*!'- ol tbeir own eom 
Im.stioii, but also an mbbtional (piaiitify ot an, 
through special cbaiuu'ls. iu ilu* lleuse «f t'om 
moiis lie appluul steam h(‘at lu'ai lite (eiliiig to 
warm the air and pioduee asoomling <*unouts lu 
1834 Dr Held of LMiiibmgli iutiodu(*ed, at tlie 
temjioraiy Tlouse of Comiuou'' built altei tlu' bus 
the principle of a much laigoi exit aiea than iiad i 
previousl.> been tliouglit neco^saiN. The \ mated 
air was dra>vn tJirough a fuinaoe and up a high i 
diiiiiney. Tlieie weio \eiv nunieious apeituie-N ol j 
admishiou for the air, which was iilteiod Uoui dust, , 
and warmed or cooled, diiod oi moistened, as 
might be reqniied. 'I'lie leiupeiatUM* was legu- 
laltMl by mixing liighlv heated aii with au atljust 
able nuaiitit> of cold air in a mixing and equalwng 
cbainner before allowing tho mixtuio to entei the | 
House. Mr (luiney, in Uie new" buibliiigs, made 
the windows capable of being opened, introduced 
steam- heating, ami took in the air at a low* kwel 
instead of from the toi» of a tower os Dr Itcid had 
done at first. 

The pniducts of combustion and lespiiation, com- 
prising carbonic acid, w"aler-\apour, and a small 
(quantity of anthrojiotoxiii (which K a \iiuleut 
poison when concentrated), aie lapidly dilVused 
throughout the air of a loom ; and more air ought 
to enter a room, in older to dilute these, than is 
actually necessaiy in order to supply the ie<{uisite 
o.xygen. The quantity of air re<iiared per licml per 
minute has been very variously staled ; the ligui-e 
now usually stated is between 20 and 30 cubic feet 
per bead per minute. The inllowdng air should 
never be allowed to make sharp draughts across a 
room ; for this reason it is frequently much safer to 
open a window widely than it is to o}>en it a little ; 
but the inflowing sti'cam may be broken up so os 
to diittinish its velocity as far os is consistent with 
adequate flow. For this purpose perforated zinc, 
perforated glass, wire gauze, sliding ^"alveB, air- 
nricks, aud similar devices may be used ; or the 
velocity may be practically diminished by dii*ect- 
ing the incoming stream of air towards the ceiling 
as by louvre ventilators in tho window, or by 
Tobin’s tubes. In these, wdien there is any with- 
drawal of air from the room, its place is taKen by 
air directed in an upward stream through tulm 
whose upper end is o^ien at a height of about fl feet 


within the room, while the other jend is o^n to 
the external air-supply at a lower Wei. In Sir 
Douglas Galtou’s ^raie there is an air-diauiber 
behind tlie fire, which is continued into an air-flue 
above- 'Jiic air cbainber is connected with the 
outer air; air is heated iu the cliauiber^ and flue, 
and leaves the fine, passing inio the roon^" near the 
ceiling ; fresh air entem the chant L>er from outside, . 
and a continuous supply is thins kept up; wanu 
; air entei'' the kjoiij, and cold djauglits are pro- 
1 vented. In Pieice's stove air from outside flows 
, louiid the Ine witiiiu an open stove; ii eiitexs the 
I lomn thioiigh a pciforated gi citing at the top, 

1 a^o»*iid.-> to the ceiling ami cireulaU-s ilieic. There 
j -inll a good deal uf ihveigencc of tqiiuion as to 
w").#»tb«i air siiould lie jwhnuieti at the top or the 
* bi»ttom of an .ipai linen t Noillmr method i.s 
ciiUioh lu t‘ fiom libjt-clion. (\dd an adniitte<l at 
I a low le\ei iiown allows the hnvci pait of the room 
< lo Im^couk* Wcinn; ilji> might, however, lie au 
' e.dv.Liita;..f* in "ulnv wfuthei. <oM air iulniiUc<( 
at a Ingli !<\«l hung- the }>rodiiciK of t‘ombii*niioTi 
• louti lo h<* hjistllieii i»\ci again. .Mj J)\eajgu<\s 
in tavoui oi hnn/mg in ficsli if cold, at ail 
inUo !.u ili.m In ighr, jn-t uhove peojdi^'s head*!. 

I’oi «*x(njci»n of tin* vitiated an the Ojiou fne 
plaro 1 -^ t<» extent efkcliv ev en in sunnner 

Titiex toi iht' •‘Imnntn loriL; leniauis sliohrlv waim; 
hut the emit ill wl vinib^l aii k hettei diieeted, 
not |>a‘-l tlie p^•^'^ons m l)jc loom, hot lowanls the 
c»*ilin«g. .iiid taken oil h\ a gi.tiiug opening into the 
< hiijinev. \\ heii till- J- done down thauglits must 
he ( het keil h\ a valvf‘ tlie tiiephu'e mii'-t not he 
loo wide to < 4 M M. and tlie chimneys it-elf must not 
he loo lumow. The laiilt ul an open fiiephiee iv iu 
'•enenil liiai when tli‘" Ine is hr it extiacts moie 
ail than it is m<(*ss.\iv lo extniet foi ventilation 
puiptws and ihi‘ ail ‘'iipplv niu-i come iu paitlv 
llnough the lion-o ot down -onie othei eliinme> , oi 
ma\ tall to tind wav in at all. in whiili case the 
ohinmev "inokes. liming leeeiu ><*{iis a gieat 
deal of attention has been j).iid to* utilising tho 
mot no powei of gas Ihtnies as a ineaii«‘ of ven 
tilation. In the Paiis (las C'oni]»ain s cooking 
demonsiiatiou looms in the Hue du (^uatie 
Seplenihie, *2S, ventilation hy this means i-. .-aid lo 
have been most sue(‘essfii11y cariied out. In every 
case a snnieiently large exit cliaiinel ought to lie 
piovided, and tins i- a point apt to ]»g ovei looked. 

Tlie rtatkr may consult Di Rt nl’s JUn.\frattoii(f of the 
Th<oif/ riuiiiM of T\n({fatiuu (Longman, 1S44); 
Hitchic's Treatiu oh Vcntifati\ni , Tomlinson's iJia/i- 
wintarf/ Treatise on Warmiuff ami Ventilation , the 
chapter on Ventilation in Dje's Hood on, Wannonj 
ltnifdiv{js (Spoil, 1891); Kd wards on VintihiUon and 
Heat (Longmans, 1881 ), a woik to wliicli wu are largely 
indebted for our historical retrospect of the subject, and 
which contains numerous useful illustrations; aud also 
Alan Bagot'b CoUary Ventilation (Eegan Paul, 1882). 

Ventimiglia, a small fortified town of the 
Italian Hiviern, near the French fiontier, and 3 
miles E. of Mentone by rail. It lias a catliedial 
and seminal y, a small harbour, and a number of 
forts. Pop. 4195. 

Ventnor* the principal town on the south shore 
of the Isle of Wight, 11 miles by rail S. b3" W. of 
R^’de. Sitiialetl amid the finest of the fine scenery 
of the ITiiderclifif, it has a southern exi>osure, well 
sheltered from the north, and so possesses a mild 
climate, suitable for various classes of invalids. 
Hence from a small fishing-hamlet it has grown 
since 1830 to a favourite watering-place, with on 
esplanade (1848), numerous hotels and lodging- 
houses, and the National Consumption Hospitu | 
( 1872). The beach is composed of beautiful yellow : 
shingle ; and fossils are found in great quantity in j 
the vicinity. Pop. (1861) 3208; (1901)5866. See 
works cited at Wight (IsLB OF). 
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Teiltrtcillites» fossil sponges found in the 
Cretaceous System (q.v.)} and often giving their 
shape to flint nodules. 

TentrilOQ^ulsiOt the art of producing tones 
and words without any motion of the mouth, 
BO that the hearer is induced to refer the sound to 
some other place. It does not depend on any 
])eculiar structure of the organs of voice, hut upon 
practice and dexterity. The name is founded upon 
tlie mistaken supposition that tlie voice proceeds 
from the belly. The art of the ventriloquist con- 
sists mainly in taking a deep inhalation ot breath, 
and then allowing it to escape slowly ; the sounds 
of the voice being modified and muffled by means of 
the muscles of the upper part of the throat and 
of the palate. The ventriloquist avails himself at 
the same time of means such a-s are employed by 
sleight-of-liand performers to mislead the attention. 
Ventriloquism is a very ancient art ; the Greeks 
ascribed it to the operation of demons, and called 
ventriloquists Engaslrinmnteis ( ‘ belly-prophets *). 

VenilCy the district from whicli a jury conies to 
try a question of fact ; this, accortling to English 
law, should be the county where a crime is alleged 
to have been coiuiuitted or a cause of action to 
have arisen, but modern rules permit civil cases to 
lie set down whereyfer they may most conveniently 
be tried. In criminal cases, if a fair trial cannot 
be had in the county where the venue is laid, the 
High Court may change the place of trial. A 
similar power has often been conferred by statute 
on the Irish courts, when there has been reiison to 
apprehend that a local iury would be liable to 
intimidation or undue influence. 

Venus originally a Roman goddess of spring, 
patron of flower-gardens, was siibscquently identi- 
fied with the Greek Aphrodite (q.v.), and so 
became also the Roman goddess of Love. In this 
capacity she is first heard of about 217 B.c. But 
over and above her cult as love-go<ldcss she was 
worshipped by the Romans as Dea Geneirix, 
mother of the race, on account of her being the 
mother of ^Eneas (q.v.). She was also regarded as 
the tutelary go<Idess of the city of Rome, and as 
the ancestress of the Gens Julia. Hadrian built 
her a great temple in the Forum. Her sacred day 
was the Ist April. The ideal beauty of Venus was 
that created for the Greek Aphrodite ; the famous 
statues of Venus are jin fact Aphrodites. Most 
famous was that by Praxiteles at Cnidus, of Avhich 
there are ancient copies at Munich and elsewhere. 
Of the great originals still extant by far the 
noblest is the Venus of Melos (‘di Milone’), now 
in the Louvre, which was found on the island of 
Melos in 1820; the author and date are unknown. 
Next most famous are the Venus of Capua, at 
Naples ; the Venus de Medici, now at Florence, 
but found at Rome near Tivoli in the 18th century, 
and long kept at the Villa Medici ; and tlie crouch- 
ing Venus of the Vatican. For the planet Venus, 
see Planets ; and for the transits of Venus, see 


and Paris, and, after teaching philosophy in Frimoe 
for thirteen years, lived in Engird from 1851 to 
1860. From 1^2 till his dei^h ( Idth July 1885) he 
was nrofessor at Naples University. He is known 
chiefly for his translations of Hegers works into 
French, and for having introduced Hegel into 
Italy. But he wrote^ much on many subjects— -on 
Plato’s doctrine of immortality, on Strauss, on 
Cavour, on capital punishment, and, in English, 
an Inquiry into Speculative and Experimented 
Science (1856) and an Introduction to Speculative 
Logic and Philosophy (St Louis, 1875). See a 
monograph by Mariano (Naples, 1887). 

Vera Cruz, the principal port of Mexico, lies 
on the east coast, in a low, unhealthy plain, backed 
by drifting sandliills, 263 miles by rail E. of the 
capital. Tiiere is no harbour, but only an open 
roadstead between the city and the island castle 
of San Juan de Ulna, which, with two sliore 
batteries, defends the ]>ort. The streets are wide 
and straight, with numerous squares, and low, 
picture.sque houses of various colours. The chief 
Duildings are the cathedral, ciistoni -house, and 
casino ; a number of the churches have been per- 
verted into tobacco-factories. Tlie moist, Jiot 
climate of Vera Cruz is notoriously unhealthy, anti 
the annual death-rate ranges froin 1 in 11 to 1 in I 


20 of the population, mostly from Iniig diseases, 
and from yellow and other fevers. The fierce 
‘ northers,’ if they often drive vessels ashore from 
the expased anchorage, at least are of use in sweep- 
ing away the fevers for a time. Most of the com- 
merce is in the hands of foreigners ; nearly 600 
vessels enter and clear annually. Pop. 24,000. — 
The full title of the city is Villa Nneva de la Vera 
Cruz, or ‘New City of the True Cross.* The ohi 
town was founded" by Cortes in 1520 on the spot 
where lie had landed the year before ; the new one 
dates from 1580. The royal forces held out in the 
castle till November 1825. The castle capitulated 
to the French in 1838, and to General Scott in 
1847 ; and during the French occupation the town 
was the base of supplies from 1862 to 1867. 

Veratriiie. See Sabadilla. 

Veratruin. See Hellebore. 

Verbena, a genus of )>lants of the natural 
order Verbenaceie. The genus consists of numer- 
ous species of herbs or shrubs which inhabit the 
tropical and subtropical parts 
of the world ; most numerous 
in America, more rare in Asia ^ 
and Africa. One species, the 
Common Vervein or Vervain, ® 

is a native of the southern . j 
counties of England, and is ^ s I 
occasionally met with in Ire- J A 

land and in Scotland. They \ \ 

have opposite leaves, sessile W r c . 

bracteat^ flowers in simple J A 

or panicled spikes, terminal ^ T eg 
or axillary; a tubular five- \ XliT j 


Sun. Venus’ Flower-basket is one of the Sponges ^ tubular hve- 

(q.v.); Venus’ Fly-trap, one of the InsectiWous toothed calyx, tubular corolla 
Plants (q.v., p. 164) ; and Venus’ Girdle, one of curved with a 


the Ctenophora. 

Vennsberg* See Tannhauser. 

Venus* Looking-glass {Specularia specu- 
lum), a very pretty IitUe annual, of the natural 
order Campanulaceae, which has Jong been a 
favourite in fiower-gardens, and is a native of corn- 
field in the south of Europe. It has brilliant blue, 
white, or violet-coloured Imwers, which fold up in i 
a pentagonal manner towards evening. There are 
seven or eight other species, one a native of Britain 
(S. hybrida), all being pretty, neat herbs. 

Vera, Auousto, philosopher, was bom 4th 
May 1813 at Amelia in Umbria, studied at Rome 


spreading limb, generally un- 
equally lobed ; four stamens, 
included in the tube, the 
upper pair sometimes without 
anthers ; a slender sWle with 
capitate stigmas. The ripe 
fruit splits into two or four 
nutlets, each containing one 
seed. The genus is more 
remarkable for the beauty of 
a number of the species, which 


Verbena officinalis. 


formerly 


die Btittoh «pacie> wa» cr^xted witli potent medfi- 
dinnl qualitoes, particularly in ailnienta of the 
bladder and in tue cure of defective vision, which, 
Ixowever, appear to have been purely imaginary'. 
It was also worn on tlie person as a pnxtecliuu 
against blasts and to promote general good^fortune, 
for which purpose it was gathered with special 
oliservancM and cereinony. The Lemon ueeti ted 
Verbena is Alomia aitrUaloray Avliich belongs to 
the same natural order; but the perfumers^ t>il of 
Verbena is derived from the Lumon graSH (q.v.)* 

a natural onler of garnopcial 
plants, consisting chiolly of trees and .shrubs, but 
partly also of herbaceous plants, Tho leaves are 
generally opposite and Mimple, ami havt3 no stipulea ; 
the llowers are generally in coryuil».s or spikes. The 
order contains Jifty-nine g«*nera and jil»out 740 
species, chiefly tropical, some of them n.dives of 
temperate countritis. The Verbenaeo.'i' aie allii‘d 
to Lahiata* both in botanical ehann iers ami in 
properties, but the leaves have no oil glands. 
Some are heautifiil oniaimmts of gardens an«l hol- 
houscs ; some are esteemed forilndr fiagianc<‘ ; some 
are usetl iu medicine; the fruit of s<»me .‘-peojos, 
as J^remHu escah'uia ami Njunde.s of Lanlana, is 
eaten; the loaves of Shu'lnffdyjiln fa jaifhaWHs/\- 
are used as a suhstitute h»r tea; and the timber 
iif a number of sp(?cies (e.g. leak j is valuable. 

Verboi^rklioven, Im cjkn d(>si:rii (itpd issi ), 

li Pdemish i»ainter tif animals, .-peci.iily noted fur 
landscapes with sheep. 

VercellL an ancient but thriving town in North 
Italy, 40 miles 8W. of Milan by rail, \Nith scv«.*ial 
old churches, a modern cathedral, and mamifactures 
of imichiiiery, candles, matches, soap, and inii.^iicai 
iri.striiirieiits. Pop. Among tlie imj)oitant 

MSS. in its libraries are an ancient Latin version 
of the finir gospels, and tlie * Veroeili Bo«>k/ a 
niutilateil but invaluable <!ollection of the letuains 
of Anglo-Saxon literature, made probably about 
tho time of Edward the Confessor, but <liscovered 
by DrBlume at Vercelli in I82d. It contains six 
homilies and six poems ; and a transcript was pnb- 
lisiied for the Record ( Vnnmission in 'the 

more important poems, Sf. A txud The Finding 

of the Cross, liave been .sejiarately iMliied. 

Vercillg^etorix* See Alksia, and C.iiSAR. 

Verd, Cape. See Cape Verd. 

Verde-antlaiief a beautiful stone of a «lark> 
gieeri colour, witli patches of white, and sometimes 
also black and red. It i.s a mix tine of serpentine 
with limestone dolomite or magnesite, and was 
much prizeil by the ancient Komuns, and is still iu 
great favour in Italy. Orieritiil verde-antique i.s a 
green porphyry having inncli the same structure 
and texture os rosso antico (see IVjrphvry). 

Verdeilt a town of 9600 inhabitants in tlie 
Prussian province of Hanover, on the A Her near 
ita junction with the Weser, and 20 miles SE. of 
Bremen by rail. It has an old Gothic church of 
1290-1490, and is noted as the place where iu 782 
Charlemagne massacred his Saxon captives. 

Terdl. Giuseppe, the last and most widely 
successful of the school of Italian opera proper, 
was born at Roncole near Busseto, October 9, 
1813. At ten years he was organist of the small 
church in liia native village, the salary being 
raised after a year from £1, Ss'. lOd. to £1, 12s. 
per annum. At the age of sixteen he was pro- 
vided with funds to prosecute his studies at the 
conservatorium at Milan; but at the entrance 
examination he showed so little evidence of 
musical talent that the authoiities declined to 
enrol him. Nothing daunted, he pursued his 
studies with ardour under Lavigna from 1831 to 
1833| when, according to agreement, he returned 




to' Bdsseto' to 

Provesl, uow doeettud^ ' ' wtiMr 
in a town whei-e lie Wtfa IttSe 
returned to Milan. His 
di S. Bom/acio, is chiefly indebtad 
and the next, Uii Girirno di RetpUf (whiefc 
its own title, as it w^is only once j^rfbnhedl 
been .sly led * iin Bazar de Reminiscences.^ 

Vcidi iiful jii.M, l<>.st his wife and two children widiiil. 
a few’ ilays of <iacli other, so it is hardly to hO;; 
wondered at that a comic opera was hot a Very ' 
congenial work, nor Hucccj?.sfully accomplished. 

J\ aburodtmositr ( iS42} was his lir.st hit, and in the 
next year / J^amhardi was even more successful — 
partly uwing 1o the n.'vuliitionary feeling which in 
no hinall degree s\as lu help him to biw future 
iiigh position. Indued lii^j name Wfus a useful 
• aerostiu to the ruvulutionary party, who shouted 
: ‘\‘iva when ibuy meant ‘ \’iva rUtorio 

; /7jmtnu(*le IU: ///tulia. ' Fmani, produced at 
i Wtnicu in JS44, al>o s<.*oied a suce<:•^»s. owing to the 
I repnblieari seniimenl in iIju Jibreito, which was 
; adapted from \'ic(or Hugo’s Ilrmnni. Many works 
i folbuve«l in quick "tnre^sion. each rousing the 
; cntlni.sia‘'hi of ibc audiences cbielly when an oppor- 
’ tunity was alb/iib d 1 beiu <^f expressing th<*ir feel- 
I iiig'^ against ilie Aiislrian rule. Only with his 
.•^ixiconlb Optra did V«udi win lie* .sujin-macy when 
; liiiuc weu* Jio b)ii;«er an\ living competitorh ; and 
\ iHol 5, II Ti'ortffnrr, and La Traviata 
; j bSVl '? i>e calbsi tlo* be^i as they arc the last 

; the Italian < h>er;i .school. / Vrsial Sir.iliayti 
' { LSooiand Si, non li'x't iuiujra ( lSo7 ; were not so sue- 
j <‘e,.^fui as C n. Baflo m Masyhem ( iSoJM; and none 
> of ihem any luojo than !.a Vur:jt dd Df.dino (1882) 
or Don f.'arl(j.:i i. 1S(>7) added an;s thing U> the fame 
j of tho conqio.siM* of It Trocaiotw Only now begiins 
; tlie intei<*>t wbieb I lie student of mnsieal history 
i finds in Venii s life. Uiilierto he iiad jirovod a 
j good man siruggling with adversity and poverty, a 
j sui!ces.sful coiiip4isor ambitious to succeed to tlie 
! vacant throne of Italian opera. But the keen 
! insight into tlramatic nec.e.ssity which had gradii- 
I ally developed and bail given such force to otlier- 
i wise uiiimjKUlanl scenc.s in earlier operas also 
showed him the insullicieney of the moans hitherto 
at the disjH)sal of Italian compo.ser.s, and from time 
to lime lie hatl uiod to learn the le.s.sons taught in 
the French (irand Opera .scliool, hut with poor I 
success. Now a longer interval seemed to promise 
a more careful, a more anibitiou.s work, and when 
Aida was produced at Cairo (1871 ) it was at once 
acknowledgetl that a revolution liad taken place iu 
Verdi’s mind and mcthoil, wliich might produce 
.still greater results. The influence of Wagner and 
tlie music-drama is di.stinctly to be felt, and the 
advantage of more deliberate work. But Verdi 
was apparently not yet satisfied. For sixteen years 
the successful composer maintained absolute silence 
in opera, when whispers of a great iiiusic-drama 
roused the exi>ectatiou of musical Europe to an 
extraordinary pitch ; nor were the highest expecta- 
tions disappointed when Otcllo was pro<luccd at 
Milan in 1S87. The surrender of Italian opera was 
coiiinlete, and Verdi took his right place at the hei^ 
of tlie vigorous new scliool whicli has arisen in 
Italy. A comic opera Falstaff, was prwliiced in 
1893 by the composer, who was ennobled ; a 
Requiem Mass ( 1874) was his only important non- 
ogemtic work. He died on the 27tli of January 

A ^etoh written by Caponi, and personal reminisoenoes 
by Qiulio Hioordi, have furnished Signor Massucato with 
much that is interesting in a full, but over enthusiastic, 
article in Grove’s Dictionary, HansUck’s brilliant, but 
uniuBtly severe, critique in his Moderne (Berlin, 
1886) more than restores the balanoe. See also Pougin’s 
Life of Ferdt ( 1887 ), and Crowest’s (1897 ). 
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^ See Jubv» CBnmiAit IiHW. ' \ ^ 

V^rdlfCris is a basic acetate el ebpper^ orYalib#l 
it is a mixture of three such acetates. This sob- 
stance has loug been iargel;^ made at Montpellier 
in France, by exposing thin sheets or stripe of 
copper to the vapour m aoetio add arising from 
fermenting grape skins. Verdigris is used by itself 
os a green pigment, and also in tlie manufacture of 
several other green colours. It was in use as a 
paint by the ancient Komaus, and it has continued 
to be employed as such to the present time. But 
as it suffers from exposure to impure air, and acts 
injuriously on some other pigments if mixed with 
them, it has fallen very much out of use for artistic 
work. Mixed with white-lead, it is largely used in 
Russia for painting iron roofs, the niixeil paint 
changing b^' exposure from a bluish to a fine jreen 
colour. External wood-woik is coated with it in 
Holland, partly, perhaps, because it is a good pre- 
servative of timber. It is mixed ^\ith some dark 
colours as a ‘drier,’ and is employed an ex- 
ternal application in suigeiy. N'e/digtis is very 
poisonous, an<l as it has a tendency to form on 
copper cooking- vessels they should always he kept 
perfectly clean. 

Verditer* "Fins pigment is a hydrated oxide 
of copper formed by adding lime to a solution of a 
salt of tins metal, such as the nitrate, wiion a bine 
precipitate is thiown down. This blue veiditer is 
scarcely injured by light, but it is blackened by 
impure air. It is used in common distemper paint- 
ing and in paper staining. (Jreen verditei is the 
blue pigment cnanged to green by boiling, but it is 
a colouring substance of little lalue. 

Verdnnf a fortified Frencii town in the depart- 
ment of Meuse, 35 miles \V. of Metz by rail. It 
has eleven forts, a cathedial, and nianufaciutes 
of iron, liqueurs, sweetmeats, leather, and beer. 
Pop. (1901) 12,493. In 843 a famous treaty iias 
made here between the Emi»eior Lothaire and 
his brother Ludwig tlie Geiman, by which the 
Frankish empire was divided in three (see France, 
p. 778). Tlie fortres.s has been often besieged ; 
as it was in 1870 by the Germans for six weeks, 
when it capitulated. It wfis the last place held 
by Geriuany, given up only in September 1873. 
Vere. See Campvere. 

VcrCf Aubrev Thomas de, poet, w'as born 10th 
January 1814, the third son of Sir Aubrey de Vere 
of Currah Chase, County Limerick, who\vfJw him- 
self a poet. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and embraced the lioiiiau Catholic faith 
about 1851. He has written a long seiies of poems, 
beginning with T/i^ ( 1842 ), which show 

much grace and beauty, if little strength. Many 
of these are devoted to native Iiish legends, especi- 
ally those religious. His poetical w'oiks were 
collected in 3 vols. in 1884. Other works are on 
the picturesque aspects of Greece an<l Turkey, on 
the English government of Ireland, on church 
questions, and especially essays on Wordswoith, 
Landor, Shelley, Keats, &c. (2 vols. 1887), and 
Recollections ( 1897 ). 

Vere, Sir Francis, soldier, was horn probably 
in 1560 at Crepping or Cnistwick, son of the foiiith 
son of the 15th ean of Oxford. The family of Vere 
was one of the most ancient and famous in Eng- 
land ; its head was liereditary Grand Chamberlain. 
The earldom of Oxford was created in 1137, and 
continued unbroken through twenty earls down to 
1703. The home of the family was the valleys 
watered by the Colne and Stour — the borderland 
of Essex and Suffolk ; the chief seat was Heding- 
ham, the great keep of which is the finest relic of 
Norman civil archit^ture in Eimland ; their burial- 
place was the priory of Earl’s Colne, 7 miles down 
the river. 



VomM V«r* 
op-ZoMu guttaott fa tin 
hu iint lam'd* in tim memocalito liMa 
being knighted by Inord WUiond^ M 
Him he succeeded in August lfiS9 in ^ 

command in the Netherlands^ with the 
sergeant-major general. His spirit and 
even when desperately wounded made Mm a 
soldier’s hero, while his skill end energy as a 
captain at Breda, Deventer, and a hnndiw fights 
carried his fame far beyond the NetWlande. 
Ho shared the glory of the Cadis expedition 
(1596) as lieutenant-general and lord-marslial^ 
and also next 3 ^ear the failure of the Island 
Voyage, the only laurels in whidi fell to his bitter 
rival Raleigh. Agiuu in Holland, he governed 
Biill, and hel]>ed Maurice to victoiy at Tumhout 
(1597) and Nieuwpoort (1600), os well as in the 
heroic defence of Ostend. He died in Loudon, 
28th August 1609, and was buried iu AA'estminster. 

His hiothei, Horace, Lord Vere, was boin in 
1565, and at twenty went with Ftancis to the 
Netherlands, and took a heio’s share iu all iiis 
battles. Knighted for his com age at Cadiz, he suc- 
ceeilcd his hi other as govemoi of Brill, and at the 
beginning of the Tliiit} Yeais’ War was sent by 
James I. to defend the Palatinate. But he was 
shut ill at Maunheini aud foiced to surrender to 
Tilly (1623). He was cieated Baioii Veie of 
Tilbuiy in 1625, and died suddenly at Whitehall, 

2d May 1635. Fullei describes him as liaviug 
‘iiioie meekness and as imich vuloiii as his brother. 

. . . Sir Francis was inoie feaied, Sir Hoi ace inoie 
loved, by the soldiers/ — Anothei biother, lioiiEllT, 
<licd in the Netlierhuids on the battlefield, after 
hut six 3 ’eais of sen ice (1595). See Clements R. 
Markham, The Ftghtiuy Fcm' (1888). 

Verestehani^lii, Vasili, painter, was bom, 
26th Uctohei 1842, at Tcheiepovets iu the gov em- 
inent of Novgoiml, and studied at the Naval 
School in St Peteishuig, becoming an oflieor 
in 1859. He .suhsequentl}' gave himself to art, 
and, after a sojouin in Tinis, became a j>uj)il 
of Gcrqme at Paris. In 1867 he was with Ivanff- 
iiianii in the Tuicomun campaigns, the fruits 
of which lie put on canva.s in Munich; and he 
leaped a liclier aitistic harvest from a visit to 
India in 1874. Still more famous were his pain- 
fully realistic pictures of the horiois of the fightings, 
plunderings, amputations, and battlefields cittn- 
beied with mutilateil corpses of the Russo-Tui kish 
war of 1877. In 1884 he made another louiney to 
India, visiting by the way Syria and Palestine; 
and subsequently produced a seiies of striking hut 
ariticonveiitioiial pictuies of the life of Christ and 
other sacreil themes. He lias painted also gigantic 
pictures of the execution of mutinous sepoys by 
EnglLMli sohliei's, and of Nihilists by the ltU8siai].s. 

He has also given us autobiographical sketches of 
his travels (tians. 1887), and a hook on 1812: 
Napoleon in Russia ( 1899). At Hmne and in War 
(Engl, trails. New York, 1888) is by his brother 
Alexander Vasilievitch Veiestchagiu. 

^ Terjga^, Giovanni, novelist, was l»ora at Catania 
in Sicily in 1840. ^ Of his numerous novels and 
tales, some of which illustrate the humours and 
passions of country life (as La Vita dei Campi^ 
1880, and Novelle Rmticane, 1888, from which 
comes the story of Mascagni’s opera, Oavalleria 
Rusticana), the first to 1;^ translate was The 
House by the Medlar Tree (by Craig, preface by 
Howells, New York, 1890). 

VerHcmieaf Charlh^ Gbaviee (l 717-87 h 

French statesman, wlio, after a diploipatic career 
in Germany, Turkey, and Sweden, became Louw 
XVI. ’s minister of foreign affairs, and, adopting 
the deliberate policy of hnmbUng England by pro- 
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Stei^Vostni. 

PotTOOHB, otherwise named De C3<ah 
wldi ymM a imtive, of Uibmo in Italy, bom about 
USQ* So Itad hb odoeation at Bologna, and aeetne 
1b have eommenced life under tlie patmna^ of 
Guido Ubaldo, Duke ot Ur In no, to whom uae 
dedioated hU Arst work, Ptuoubioruia LiImHus 
(Ven# 1498), an oaihei b(Kkk than the Adatfui oi 
flit fnend Kriviiiiiks 11 h seccmd, 7)« Iuvnitotibus 
Rerum (Ven 1499 j, uas al 80 the <ailje»t hook of 
itfi kind, iHxauu* exticiiielv pofiulai, aiul \va^» uau^ 
lated into Jtiiglish, S]>aiiistk, and Huhiiii Viumlv 
chanilieilain to IVja* Vlcxanrh i \1 l\d\d<»ie 
Vergil was sent to Lji<^lainl in loOl as tU [ ut\ m Ih ( 
tor of the ti ihuto calkd IVler s ]>* in ♦ hi" su|m i loi in 
the olhce laing Inn kinsuian Vdiiin dt < isUllo 
now C^aidinal Sti ( lii\s<^<>ui ml *-100 iftci 
Bishop of llii toul I*ol\d<»u V, p* (iitid to 
the living of ( iuin h I an^toii in l♦l<^stMNh^4 in 
1501, and next vevi vv is iiitliiointl ais im i»i"hi>p 
of Hoitfoid s pios> on hi ti m^litim to tin s<s t»f 
Batli and Wells In l..>07 In \\ t ( Ii Ht I l I *hc 

|itch(n<i ol Scaiii]>Kshv in I nu oln 11 1 OS i\ is 

nominated anlnh i<(n <»f W<1U mis \ umaiiMd 
111 lilO anel <ollit< I 1) the pn h nl t (K )l< ui 
St Paul s III 1 »n 1 ul\ in I ») » lu \\ is I’mi int » 
prison foi suKling ihioal si m h »>usUti»is \ nt 
Wolsev , hut ajipiunth m V" mi hi h h is< d ul in i 
from the i lit I* tusut l«o \ md tin < iidniild 

Mciluis or Ills own ih]<i t \\ pi lU to W iIm \ In 

Ihtio he published tin Iu"T ^inuint < Utioii ot 
Oiidas, the miu attti tin iHatise It It fu\ 
dialogUts HI attJK k njion div tnation Jli" // tn » 
Angina 1 tbfi XWl ijip ti d u Da < I ni 1 i>4 
the *27lli lK)ok, huii^iiu tin "ton il*\\n to 1 its 
was aikii d 111 till ihiid « ditioip I * ’ ^ > \l»ontl»»0 
he ohtaiiuHl a Ikiiim tioin I dw ud \1 to ntnm 
to Italy foi his In ilths sik wilhoiil loviii_ hi" 
livings, and 11 c vl ho tiavilltd Lo I ibmc, wlitic 
he liveil 111 qiiRt till Ills d( aih 111 1 )o ) 

Polploie \ei,»,ils IJisioiN iv, H woik ot gnat 
lescaich, vigoious uni inch pt inh nt, wiitiiii in 
cJeai and ek^^ant Latin It is tin in lit si oii^iiial 
iianative tor the n ign of IL nn ^ II , and heio 
Hall has simplv tianslattd liis Latin into 1 iighsh 
As legaids W ols( V , tin value ot liis evnleiue is 
dibCounUd b\ his stioiig pujudiv^L lie spued 
no pains to ensuie an uiaev , and a stiouglv latioiial 
bias of iiuinl liiiukied him tioiu atee]Uing the 
Scottish fiblos supplnil Inni In ( 1 1 \ in Douglas, 01 
the exploits of Biut and ^Vilhui vvoiiantcd 
Geoiliey of Monmouth 

The work down to Uichard HI was translated in the 
16th oentaiy, and books xxui-\xv, lelating to the 
reigus of Henry VI, Dlvvard IV, and Kichard HI, 
were republished m 184^1 by the t amdeii bocatj, with 
a preface by 8ir H Lllnw Aiiothtr CaiiuU u fcioucty issui,, 
by the same editor, was the translation of the first eight 
books, coming down to the Norman Conquest (I64(i) 

Tersiilaiidt PibiiKE Viciurmfn, one of the 
gieate^ orators of the French Revolution, was 
Doin at Limoges, 31bt May 1753, the son of an 
unprosperous iiiei chant there Tuigot, then in 
tendant of the Lmioumn, divined his piomiso, and 
nominated him to a bnrsmshin at the College du 
PloBsis at Pans He studied aiv inity aimlessly at 
the ^rbonne, but soon giew tiied of it, next took a 
post in the civil service at Pans, but eie long threw 
it up and letired to bis lianknipt fathei's house at 
Jdmoges. But a brothei in law helped him to settle 
as an advocate at Bordeaux In 1781, and he quickly 
gained a great practice, and was elected a deputy 
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in |to irt tiM 

of Salle tu make an a^jpeaile ^ w 
the decisive momeut came he roted loir 
aa president it ^as his duty to announce the 
lu the struggle with ttie Mountmn he mail V. 
splendid efliort, but too late. Ho was gulllotiUCjl 
diet Octobei 1793, tiie last of the twenty one aim 
died togethei 

Soc^ntfcl, Vetgmaud itfawwicrtf# Itth t $ H pecjpirre 
(2 vd-i 1875), Aiikrd, hu OfuUnt^iU la lAffomtvte et 
lie la ( om ent on ( vul i ) , and the Lives by Toacliard 
Difosse 11848) and Vt.rtlicre (iSIiO) bee alao vok i. 
nf H Mors< Sttphomi, T/tr I^mmful ^/H»ee/ien of the 
Stat ^ uiii u/td t tu JictuluUon (18112) 

l4*rjlll<*c Dllil Fi ]une of green 

fiuH ) i \ UH gar ttiiuailv uimh made from 

Mini mb I 01 tiom tin piH«» of the wild <iab apple 
III* cK|i»sf*{ jiiK 4if nniip^ gi n s IS aiiothei 
’ 1 itul <if u 1 in ill vim thslucts Both 

III Oil i"ioni!J\ nijplov# 1 in <oi*ki 2 g 
Verkhoyansk^ i ill i >\mi (poji w) of 
'^ibi u I ult 11 \ it but* links NL of 

\ iknif-k om if ih^ coi U t jlwcs on tlio cuth 
t i 1 MI LI V f » I I 

lerlaitHN 1 » 1 1 n li )ioit win 1m)iu at 

MH/ Uun \i u h uid 1 h >m. Ik mb ii itiou 

ihu HI Is71 lb b ; in )ii8 conise with J ontns 
(titi t 1 J (rs anUmtis (lHt59) and 

/ < / t m < |S**() Tlun tollowfd \do/fn 
I \( iiN ot "lb mi. ot jndu riu UU"UI of I lit* hospitals, 

^ uul if \ ill m bkt ihtntUKN k nnd whn h legem is 
j < m n^h liWL iIk id\ (lu"tnKl Ifismxtwoik, 

> < / > { Issl \ I It Lim d 1 1 lat* II ( ind cl< votion in 

v<i"c ol sinful u wttlms" whuh Inks Lt ni iitie 
in»kt" b ihl MiompiK with tin iattiaton itHf II 
I 1 f6 M(Uffl f', (Issf) ft voJurm of htti uy 

tJIlKl"!!! W ft" folloN I d bv f \ //r / c 0^81 , 

A nat* ta N OM Put As (lss7' Aimot i (18S8), 
lUmlmu I Issjj) ami Patalli nuinf (1S90) the 
Ix"t a >li iiij^e iolketioii tin poet singing alui 
mtilv pH \ sin and K lI„lon^ K ]»< nl uice \s a 
piiki t iniMoi of liuniaii iuiiiiC"sioiis ^ cil tint, s ly lies 
lie iineqnalkd in motkiii 1 iaiict>, and niaiiv show a 
iiiiivtHoiis masteiv ovti novel foi ins t»f {h>thm 
s dites tiom 1S94 , ml Lunftsswns Notes 

Anfohunfiftp/njiiint fioiu lS9o \ eilauie died 8th 
Januuiy lb9b 

Vermejo^an aftiuont of the Paraguay (q v ) 
Hermes (Lit ‘woims’), the II line given bv 
Linn ms to the class (smie mucli sukhvided) in 
whub be inclu led all the uiveitebiate animals 
otliei tliau liisccta See OUMS 
Vermicelli* See M vr vroni 
V ernitfiii^es* also called Vermicides oi \\ 
THRLMINTICS, are remedies (see also at VoRMs) 
for de«vtroying intestinal worms oi foi exfielhng 
them from the chgestiv e canal Tliose m most com 
iiion use at the piesent day are, foi Taj^ wonns, e\ 
tiact of male feru root, in doses of Inuf to one tea 
spoonful, and turpentine m doses of one to two table 
spoonfuls , foi Hound w oims ( ^ scaii^ luinht u otdts, 
q V ), Santonin (n v ) , and for Thi ead wornib(q v ), 
santonin and saline cathaitics by the iiioiith, but 
particularly ugections (see Clyster) hy the 
rectum of common salt, strong gieeu tea, infusion 
of quassia, or diluted st^l diopa 
Termilloil (sulphide of mercui \ , Hg, 87 . S, 13 ) | 
exists in the nathe state as Oinnalmi (q v ), from j 
which tiiis beautiful red pigment w obtained by 
selecting pure pieces and sunply grinding them. 
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It is, however, generally made artificially. By one 
drv process the first step is to prepare an intimate 
mixture of 100 parts of mercury and 18 parts of 
sulpliur, which are agitated together in revolving 
vessels until they have combined. The powder so 
obtained is afterwards sublimed in specially con- 
structed retorts, and tlie purest portion condensed 
on the heads of the retorts is then treated with a 
little caustic potash, and washed with warm water. 
One of several wet processes in use for making 
vermilion consists in combining mercury ami 
sulphur b^*- grinding them together in the presence 
of water, caustic potash being afterwards added, 
and the mixture triturated for some hours at a 
temperature of 113“ F. The product is afterwards 
thoroughly washed. The Chinese have long made 
beautiml vermilion. See Pigments, and Ked. 

Vermin (Fr. vennine, through vermiaens from 
Lat, vermis, ‘a worm*), a worm or grub; more 
usually obnoxious insects, as bugs, llea-s, and lice ; 
troublesome animals, such a.s mice, rats ; animals 
destructive to game, such as weasels, polecats,. also 
hawks and owls. Badgei's ami otters come under 
this name ; and the fox is called vermin, but with- 
out disrespect. See the articles on the various j 
animals named ; also Insect-powder. | 

Vermont^ the only entirely inland state of | 
New England, received its name from its moun- 
tains ( Verd Mont). It lies west copyright i 892 m tr.a. 
of New Hampshire, with Canada by J. fi. Lippincott j 
on the north, Massachusetts on compAuy. 
the south, and New York and Lake Champlain on 
the west. Its length from north to south is 140 
miles, its width from 40 to 90 miles ; area, 10,200 
sq. m. Tlie Green Mountains extend its entire 
length, being divided in the northern part, and 
forming a second range. Four peaks rise beyond 
4000 feet above sea-level. The surface of the state 
is broken by many bills. The mountains are mostly 
clotlied with trees to their summits. The hills 
furnish the best of pasturage, and, for the iiiost 
pai*t, can be cultivated to tlieir tops. The air is 
pure and invigorating, and the scenery varietl and 
oeautiful. The average temperature is from 40® to 
47® F., and the rainfall from 30 to 40 inches. 

Vermont is rich in quarries of granite, marble, 
and slate, which are extensively worked. Many 
of the rocks contain lime, and by disintegration 
make a strong soil. Steatite, verd-antique, sul- 
pluiret of iron, manganese, kaolin, and iron exist. 
Agriculture is the prevailing industry, and manu- 
factures are comparatively few. A larger area 
is devoted to tiie raising of cereals — barley, 
buckwheat, Indian corn, oats, rye, and wheat — 
than in any other New England state. Its annual 
product of maple sugar exceeds that of any other 
state, and is nearly one- third of the total prcxhict 
of the country. By reason of the richness of the 
pasturage, the butter and cheese proiluced is of a 
snperior quality. 

The state is divided into fourteen counties, and 
returns two representatives to congress. Mont- 
pelier, centrally located, is the capital. The state 
prison is at Windsor ; and there are insane asylums 
at Brattleboro and Waterbury, a reform school at 
Vergennes, and a house of correction at Rutland. 
Vermont possesses, besides its public schools and 
academies, three normal schools, the Vermont 
University and Agricultural College, Middlebury 
*Oo]lege, Norwich university, and the Methodist 
‘Conference Seminary and Female College. 

Historp . — Samuel Champlain, in 10%, was the 
first wiiite man who looked upon Vermont. The 
Bnst permanent settlement was made at Benning- 
ton in 1761 ; a year later, one in Newbury. The 
whole territory now called Vermont was claimed 
by New Hampshire, and Governor Wentworth, of 


that state, between 1762 afid 1768, conveyed to 
Bcttlei-s 138 townships. These went by the name of 
‘ New Hampshire Grants.’ New York, however, 
asserted that the whole temtory belonged to 
her, under a charter given by King Chanes II. 
to the Duke of York; and in 1763 Governor 
Tryqn ordered a sheriff to eject all settlers 
holding lands under titles from New Hampshire. 
But the settlers, under the lea,d of Ethan Allen, 
Seth Baker, and othem, organised themselves into 
companies, and agreed to protect each other 
against all efforts to drive them from their lands. 
These were called ‘Green Mountain Boys.’ Their 
opposition to the New York officers was so deter- 
mined and effective that the latter were compelled to 
return home without accomplishing their puriwse. 
New York appealed to King George, and obtained 
a decision siijqiorting its title. But as the settlcra 
had 2 >aid for their lands, they refused to give them 
up on the king’s decree. ^ A oloody contest seemed 
inevitable, but the opening of the revolutionary 
war engros.sed the attention of all jiarties. The 
settlers, however, intent on maintaining their 
rights, met in convention, adopted a constitution, 
proclaimed their indet^cmlencc, chose rejnesenta- 
tives to congress, and a.ske<l adiiiiNsion into the 
Confederacy. New York, by peraistent ojiposition, 
succeeded for thirteen years m keejnng them out. 
Finally, on payment of §;i(),000, it yielded, and 
Verinoiitwas receivetl into tlie Union, March 4, 1791, 
as the fourteenth state. Meanwhile the settlers 
rendered valiant service to the other states during 
I the revolutionary war at Ticonderoga, Crown 
Point, and Bennington. At the same time, all the 
diplomacy of Ethan and Tra Allen was brought 
into requisition to prevent the ‘ Grants ’ from being 
overrun by British troops from Canada, who hoi>ed 
to retain Vermont a British colony. 

Ill the civil war the state furnished 35,242 
soldiers, or one for eveiy ten of its entire jiojmla- 
tion, and one-half of all its able-bodied men. Pop. 
(1800) 154,465; (1840) 211,948; (1880) .332,286; 
(1900 ) 343,641. There is much emigration hence to 
other states. 

Vermoulh (a F’rencli sj*elliiig of Ger. Wer- 
math, wormwood ) is a white wine, super-alcoiioJised 
and aromatised with wormwood, gentian, and other 
herbs. It is much used as a cordial or appetiser 
ill Italy, diluted with aerated water and sharpened 
with quinine. It is in no way analogous to 
Absinthe (q.v.), also derived from worniwooil. 

Vernal Cirag^ Sweet (Anthoxanthwn odor- 
atiim), common in Britain and throughout Euro^ie 
and the nortlierii 2 >arts of the world, is about a foot 
high, with s]>iked oblong iianicle. It is relished by 
cattle, and is sown aloug with other grasses to 
form 2 >crmanent pastures. The pleasant smell of 
newly-mown hay is often cliiefiy owing to this 
grass, which is fragrant when drying, and contains 
Couinarin (q.v.). it yields by distillation an 
essential oil of an agreeable odour. TJie straw is 
of use for the finest kinds of straw-plaiting. 

Ternationy in Botany, a term employed to 
designate the manner in which the leaves are 
arranged in the leaf-bud. It corresponds with 
^Estivation (q.v.) in the flower-hud. There are 
great differences in the vernation of plants, which 
are characteristic not only of species but of genera, 
and even of natural orders ; the vernation of the 
same species is always the same. In some plants 
the leaves are very simply placed together; in 
otliers they are most curionsly folded, rolled, or 
plaited, and interlaced with each other, yet so as 
to separate most readily when the proper time for 
their expansion comes. 

Tenie» JUbBS, was bom at Nantes on Febru- 
ary 8, 1828. After writing various comedleo and 
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operatic librettoe, and turning out a great deal of of that division— i.e, by of an inch, To u»e 
hackwork, he struck a new vein in fiction whereby the instrument the vernier must be sjid along 
he earned a world >wide reputation. He cleverly parallel to tlie scale until its zero line cornea oppO'^ 
exaggerated the possibilities of present-day science, site the position to be ineasureih The liMre ahpwe 
and gave ingenious verisimilitude to narratives of the position of the vernier for the reading Sto'fiT. 
wild adventure carried out by means of marvellous Here the zero of the vcmifjr lies iKJtween 
inventions. His stories, which have been irans- the graduations 29 *0 and 20*7. Ilumiing ’fisi 
lated into well-nigh every European tongue, include our eye up the scale wo see that the 
Five Weekft in a Balloon^ Twnitjf Thousand Leagues seventli graduation on Uie vei*nier is 
under the Sea^ From the Earth io ihe Moon, Avon ud ^\i\e:i\\ opposite a gra<luation on the ** . 
the Moon, Meridiana, The Survivors of the Chan- scale. Henre the sixtli on the v» rnier X-^s 
cellar, Martin Paz, Michael Strogoff, Keraban the must he liij^her than the next iowor 
Inflexible, 2'he Green Jtag, The Fur (Uainirg, A graduation on the scale by the 

Journey to the Centre of the Earth, Urvtor Serna- Hftli hy and so on to the zero ot 

dac(n wonderfully clever account of a v(>yago on ll»c vorniej, n liieh will he foe.ud accord - 
a comet), 77ic Mysterious Island, and Around the j irigly !<» lie l>jgh<.*i than 29 ‘<j. Ver 
World in Eighty Days, The two last nanted are . niers are not. always constructed so 

Ills host boohs -Around the World being a little i sitn]dy as thfU just dcsoritxfd ; juhI ou 

masterpiece of constructinii arul e\cit ing iiarraiive. | hegimung to w<>rk with a grafluafed 
The charactei-a in these singular tii,le.s are llie | ifisiruTiierjt the o|n-iaU>r iinist by in- 
veriest automata. There is not a dr<»p of human | spection »ji<4s>vcr the law of the vernier, 
blood in all M. Vorne/s chudiwork ciowd of e\- ’ I'or i-xaniide, in I lie best forms of 

plorers, sailors, CMigijicers, re|H»r(eis, scieuti.'%ts, and . hanuiM-ie) tin* priucijde sr'ale is goadu- 

puppets with labels inuumemhle. The n^iuh r's ; aled io iialf'U*uni>, ami the vernier i 
interest <leponds as solely on iucidmit as it do<-s ! strucied as to twenty five divishi 

in the . I mo/on Slights, Amlin M. \b'rne s farlii'st ’ s|M»nding in total hnigtli to twenty fon 
stories the intere.^t is wondei fully wril simtaim d. ' ^raJe. Ea.rh v<‘rnit r division is hvs t 
The amusenumt (<» he deriv ed from his Intel Isioks is ' divi-ii)!! hy of of an ineh- 

hardly such JUS he aimed at crrvMting— as in thoca.-e j of an im h. The vernitu gradu?itioiis a 
of his (flasgow worthies (in The Green Hay), wlm ; in onlei O, 2. 4. 0, and so on to .■>(). T! 


iiieis are. not. always constructed .so — 

sim]dy as ihfit just deserihtfd ; an<l on 
hegiiining to w<u‘k with a grafluafcd 
ifi.'-t niTiient the optoalor iinist by in- „ 
speetion »ji<4n>ver t.ne la'w of tin; vernier. 

I'or i-xfiniple, in the best forms of 
hanuiM'iio tin* prineijde sr'ale i.s grradn- 
aled to iialf-t.enth.'*, ami the vernier is so con- 
structed as to liM,\e twenty five divisions corre- 
sptuiding in total hnigtli to twenty four on the 
^r;ih‘. I’^M.rh viruitT division is le.-s than each 
divi-ii)!! by .'i of of an inch- -i.e. 
of an im h. The \ ernitu gradti?itioiis are named 
in onlei i), 2. 4. 0, Mud so on to .■>(). Thus, if the 
^<•^nil•r y.eya .stai'ds between 29*0o and 29*7, and 


quaff tankard.s of ‘foaming usqueiiaugh ’ and do ^<•^nil•r y.eya .stai'ds between 29*0o and 29*7, and 
other deeds (‘qually characteristic u! Sr‘oi.smen. if the vernier graduation 24 is exactly oppiisite 


other deeds (;qualiy characteristic u! Srsn.^men. 

Verner’s Law. Se(3 Pmr.ohocv, p. I 2 d. 

VcniC^t* the name of three eminfuit French 
painters. (’h\ri)K flosF.rii Vkunkt \>as born at 
Avignon in 1714, travelled in Italy, ami \\ork<‘d 
for twenty yeai*#? in iJome, but icturued to 
Paris in I7i>3 to paint for the king the sixteen 
cliief HoaportH of Franee. He died .‘td Deeember 
1789. Sec the study hy Lagrange ( Pari.s, 180.*^). - 
His son, ANTi)iNif.Cii.\Ki.iv.s Houack Vf.uxkt, 
popularly known a.s (’arle \'erner, was horn at 
Jkmlcaux in 17^)8. He received his education at 
the Acadcmiy of Paris, and, gainitig the grand 
prix (1782), .stmlied thereafter in Ilmne. lie en 
loyed a high reputation at Pari.s as a ]>ainier of 
horses, ilngs, and large hattle-pi(?ees to the glorilica- 
tion of the great Kniperor down to his death, 17th 
November 18.86. ^MiLE Jkan Hokac’E Verxet, 


I a .veale grafluation, the rea^ding is 29*tM t- *024, 
or 2tb<i74. It may be tbai ‘24 lie.s a veiy little 
■ ab»»ve a seal*; gi admit ton, and the next vernier 
giadiiation, 26. a littbi below the next in order, 
i The reading would then he ‘29*675. It is thus 
; po^isihle to real) to thon.sjuidllis of ,nn inch, although 
• the veriiitu' is graduated so ii> to give only zis 
j of au inch. The vernier has h)ii;r superseded all 
; other meUuHls of acimiate snbdivmioii, and i.s an 
I indi''pcnsable equipment of barmneters. theodolites, 
j sextant.s, and all astronomical ami Min e} iiig instru- 
inent.s. .See Cli.ADl ATioX, ami Scale. 

Vernon, a small town of the French depart- 
ment of F.nre, on the Seine, 15 miles N\\. of 
JVfaiites hy rail. Pop. 7017- 
Vernon, EnwAi:r>, admiral, was born at West- 
inin.ster in 1684, the son 4>f a AYhig statesman, who 


his son, w^as horn in Paris, June 80, 17S9, and had ) wiis secretary of state from 1697 to 1700. 


but an irregular education amid the tumults of the 
Revolution. Ho soon made himself exceedingly 
popular by abundant wmrk always brilliant and 
vigorous, but hardly ever anything more. His 
best work is marked hy the characteristic faults of 
improvisation ; his detail has ever much more of 
phantasy than nature. But his battle-pieces — 
Fried land, Wagram, Jena, Fontenoy, Isly — were 
delightful incense to that mean shadow of a real 
patriotism, French Chauvinism. ‘He was director 
of the French school of art at Rome from 1827 till j 
1835, he travelled in Algiers and Russia, and do%vn I 
till his death at Paris, January 17, 186.3, honours I 
were heaped upon him. See Hurande, Joseph, 
Carle, et Horace Ver net (Paris, 1865). 

Vernier* an auxiliary scale which facilitates 
the accurate reading of linear or angular scales. 
It was invented by Pierre Vernier ( 1580-1637 ), who 
spent most of his life in the service of the king of 
Spain in the Low Countries. Suppose we have a 
scale of inches graduated to tentlis, and that we 
wish to measure accurately to hundredtha We 
must make a small scale, the veiiiier, with ten of 
its subdivisions equal either to nine or to eleven 
of the small divisions of the principal scale. It is 
evident that each division of the vernier is smaller 
(or greater) than each division of the scale by 


entered the navy in 1701 ami parliament in 1722 ; 
commandeil at the storming of Portobelo (1739) 
and in the disastrous Cartagena expedition (1741) ; 
and died at Nacton, his Suttblk seat, 29th October 
1757. See the Memorial by W. F. Vernon (1861). 

Vcroilfl* an ancient city of Italy, capital of a 
province in the divi.sion of Venetia, stands on a 
plain at the base of the foot-hills of the Alps, 72 
miles W. of Venice hy railway. It stands on a 
bend of the Adige, by wliich it is divided into two 
unequal parts, connected by five bridges. The 
aspect of the town an<l of the landscape around is 
remarkably fine. Verona is a fortress of the first 
class, a meiiil>er of the famous Quadrilateral (q.v.), 
and has always l>een considered a place of strength 
since it was surrounded wdtli walls by the Emperor 
Gallienus in 265 a.d. After passing into tlie 
iiands of the Austrians in 1815 it was greatly 
strengthened ; and after 1849 th^^ made every 
effort to render it impregnable. The walls are 


ettort to render it impregnable, llie wans are 
now obsolete, the sti*ength of the city depending 
on a circle of outlying forts. Of its many interest- 
ing edifices the chief is the amphitheatre, built in 
the 2d or 3d c?entury a.d. Tlie building has been 
^irly well preserved, the interior having, however, 
been * restored.* The lesser diameter of the build- 
ing is 404 f^t, tliat of the amna 146 feet ; and the 
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edifice is calculated to have coutained 22»000 
people. Among Roman remains are gatevays, 
part of a theatre, and some mosaics found in 
IB85, The streets of Verona are wide, especiidly 
i the Corso; there are four prineipid squares, of 
which the Piazza del Signori contain the palace of 
the Della Scala (1370) and tlie superb Pamzzo del I 
Consiglio (restored in 1873). The cathedral dates 
from 1187, and has an altarpiece by Titian; the 
Romanesque basilica of St Zeno is larger and more 
interesting, and belongs to the same century ; and 
there are many other churches, some of them con- 
taining line paintings. The palaces arc also numer- 
ous and fine, a number of them by Sanmichele. 
The ancient castle of Themloric is still a barrack ; 
the Castle of the Scalas (1355) is also a barrack 
and arsenal. The picture-gallery is especially rich 
in pictures of the Veronase, Paduan, and Venetian 
schools. The most important masters of the 
Veronese school were Altichiero (14th century), 
Vittore Pisano or Pisanello ( 138(>~1455), and Morone 
(1473-*! 529). Paul Veipnese, though a native, 
belonged to the Venetian school. Among the 
glories of the place are the tombs of the Scala 
family, with their wondrous wrought-iron railing of 
separate links, dating from 1350 to 1380. There is 
much trade in com, oil, and wine, especially transit 
trade with Gerniany by the Brenner railway, and 
manufactures of silk, woollens and cottons, furni- 
ture, musical instruments, &c. Pop. 60,768. The 
oldest inhabitants of Verona were Rhietians, 
who were conquered by the Celtic Cenoiiiani. It 
afterwards fell into the hands of the Romans, 
and under the empire became one of the most 
flourishing cities in the north of Italy. Constan- 
tine took it by assault in 312 ; Stilicho defeated 
tlie Goths here in 402 ; Attila plundered it in 452 ; 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth defeated Udoacer here in 
489, made it his residence, and figures much in 
mediaeval legend as Theodoric of Verona ( in German 
Dietrich von Bern ). It was long the capital of the 
Lombards ; afterwards it was torn by the struggles 
of Ghibellines and Guelphs, being the home of 
Shakespeare’s Capulets and Montagues (q.v,). 
After the death of Ezzelino da Romano, a chief 
of the Montecchi, tlie city chose in 1260 Mastino 
della Scala as podestd, and from that date his 
family exercised a powerful and brilliant tyranny 
over the city for 127 years, the most powerful of 
the Scala princes (in Latin Scaligeii ; as having in 
legend been first to mount a ladder — Lat. scala — 
in a siege) l>eing Can Grande 1. (died 1329), tlie 
patron and protector of Dante. Mastino II. died 
in 1351, Can Grande II. in 1359, Can Signono in 
1375. In 1387 the city fell under the power of 
Milan, in 1405 under that of Venice, and with 
Venice passed under Austrian domination till 1866. 
See Alethea WiePs Story of Verona ( 1902). 

Veronese^ Paolo, the name by which Paolo 
Caliari (or Cagliari), a great artist of the Venetian 
school, is usually known, from his having been bom 
at Verona, probably in 1528. A sculptor’s son, 
he studied painting under an uncle, Antonio 
Badile, a respectable artist, and, after some work 
in his native city and Mantua, in 1555 settled in 
Venice, where he rapidly acquired both wealth 
and reputation. He nad for contemporaries both 
Titian and Tintoretto, and, though fifty years 
Titian’s junior, was held in equal admiration 
with these famous painters. Tlie church of San 
Sebastiano, in Venice, contains many of his 
pictures (both frescoes and easel pictures, from 
the story of Esther, martyrdoms, &c. ) which 
are^ reckoned the most important of his earlier 
period — ^the period before his visit to Rome ( 1663 ), 
when he flrst became acquainted with the master- 
pieces of Raphael and Michelangelo. The influ- 
ence of the Roman school on lib style was niark^. 


TOW digniw. graee of poae^ and ease of movement 
added to hb rich Venetian colonring; a 
specific decorative element b also hereafter mom 
conspicuous. He was kept busy with innumerable 
commbaions, some of which he executed ebewhere 
than at Venice (as at Vicenza and Trevbo). He 
died in Venice, 19th April 1588, and was buried 
in San Sebastiano. Veronese is remarkable more 
for the fertility than for the depth or spiritu- 
ality of hb imagination. Hb design b generally 
noble, hb composition rich, and hb execution 
truthful. In the invention of details, especially, 
he is inexhaustible, and often overloads his pictures 
with ornament. One peculiarity of hb works is 
the frequent intro<luction of splendid architectural 
I backgrounds, which, however, w^ere frequently 
pain loti by his brother Benedetto. The most cele- 
I orated of lib Avorks — many of them very large — 
is the ‘ Marriage Feast at Cana of Galilee,* now in 
the Louvre at Paris ; it b 20 feet high, and 30 in 
lengtli, and contains 120 figures, many of them 
portraits of contemporaries, and the details much 
more 16th-century Italian tlian ancient JeAvbh. 
Besides these may be mentioned ‘The Calling of 
St Andrew to the Apostleship,* ‘The Feast of 
Simon,* and (in the National (Jallery) the ‘Presen- 
tation of the Family of Darius to Alexander,’ ami 
‘St Helena’s Vision of the Invention of the Cross* 
— the former purchased for 13,000, and the latter 
for over 3000 guineas. Veronese was the last of 
the great Venetian painters. 

See Syinonds, Renaissance in Italy (1877) ; Crowe and 
Cavalcasellc ; and a monograph by Calbri (Rome, 1888). 

Veronica* See Spekdwicll. 

Veronicat St, was, according to the legend, 
one of the women who met our Lord on His way to 
Calvary, and offered Him her veil to wipe the sweat 
from Ilis brow ; A\hen, wondrous to tell, the divine 
features Avere miraculously imprinted upon the 
cloth, and remained as u permanent picture of the 
face of our Lord. This miraculous picture is re- 
|)orted to have been preserved in Rome from about 
the year 700, ami was exhibited in St Peter’s on 
8tli December 1854. Milan and other places, how- 
ever, dispute Avith St Peter’s the possession of 
this most sacred relic ; and many Catholic Avriters 
have 8iippose<l tliat the name ‘Veronica* b but 
founded on an erroneous application of what Avas 
meant to designate not the personage, hut the 
picture, which was called vera icon (Gr. eikon\ 
‘the true image’ (i.e. of Clirist), Berenice^ hoAv- 
ever, is in the (’lementines the name of the daughter 
of tlie Canaan itish woman healed by Jesus, Avith 
whom also Veronica (perhaps a form of the same 
name) has been identified. The Bollandbt legend 
<loes not seem to be older than the 15th cen* 
tury. See Karl Pearson’s monograph Die Fronica 
(Strasb. 1887), and Dublin Beview (1885). 

Vcrrcs» Roman proprietor in Sicily (73-7} B.C.), 
infamous for extortions which desolated the island. 
The inhabitants committed the care of hb prosecu- 
tion to Cicero, who had been quaestor in Sicily in 
lb. r The orator collected his evidence in fifty days, 
and so tremendous was its weight that hb opponent 
Hortensius threw up the cause after the first day. 
Verres did not wait for condemnation, but fled 
before the nine days* hearing of evidence was 
over. He found shelter at Marseilles, but nemesis 
reached him in proscription by Antony (43), greedy 
for hb art-treasures. 

VerrocchlOf Andrea del, goldsmith, scnlptmr. 
and painter, Avas bom at Florence in 1435, and died 
at Venice in 1488. First a ipldsmith, he became a 
sculptor almost equally skilled in working marble 
and bronze. Only one extant picture can be eer* 
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ViUMui, M ajiiKel% li«adl wa» by Leoimnlo da Vmei. 
Of lii» broitw nUiktnm Uie ' J>avid ’ and ‘tJn- 
telinving Tbomiia* in Fiovnnee, and the great 
equeatrian etatne of Bartolimimeo CoUeoni at 
venieey are amongst the inuHt notable. 

TerrnSMt a tireamlet iu a rocky ravine 
amongat the lofty motin tains over and Ibrouf^h 
which runs the Central Kailway of Pern <see PKiir, 
Vol. VI! !. p. 79 ). Over a r(M»ky ravine Htooil a bridge 
of three iron piern < the central one 232 feel high ), 
which, hiiilt in 1873, was swept awav by a florxl in 
1889. Its «JUoceMsor, finisher] in 1891, h/ta bnt two 
piei’ft, an«l the lofty ceiitial span is 383 faai long. 

V6r8Uillo.S4 a city of Fiance, oajulal of the 
dent, of Seine-et'Oise, Hbandn on a plain 11 niih^s 
SW. of Paris by rail. A city rnoie of plea^iie 
than of inthmtry, long iicciistnined to fnnl its sus- 
tenance in tlio oxpendituie of a liiMinous fonil, 
and snbserjnently a ])hu*e of lowideiiee h>i nianv 
foreigneis, attiaetorl liilher hy the sahilanv of the 
climate, the fine pronieinule'-, and the rs'rmoniv <»t 
living, IV8 eonipausl with that in it ha^ few 

inaiinfactnres and little tuule. I hr^ t^iwn eo\€‘is 
a large an*a in pro])onion to its population, and jn 
of roinarkahly if'giilai eonstnuMion, (•on'^l >f inL*^ r>f 
long and stiaitj'ht stu'ets, eio»^sing at nglM an;.Ie^. 
It is the see of a bi^lurp, and eontain'* a }>uidi‘‘ 
library of 3(),0fK) voliinu's, iiuniv paluiil eoi(nM-. 
puhlie fountains, spacious srjuaies, and rdin pl.uiti'd 
avenues. The gieat attiar-tion ol V(‘i- ulh-s is U'- 
palace, and the liistoiv of ihiN siun'vUie may !»•» 
said to he the hisiotv of the town, \IU 

built a hunting lodge lieie, alUiwaitls extemlod 
into a chrUeau. The site rusMipied l»s IhejMlaeei 
known to havel>een that ut ilie aiich‘nl ]uio)\ <it 
St Julien. Louis XIV. rlevoted rMionnou^ sums to 
its einhellishnient, or rather leronsti notion, uinbo 
the can* of Mansaul {s» o Il^^ \1 ''svm j., \ ol. V'lll. 
p, iW 2 ) \ and liouis XV. alleied the aiiangeineut 
of the intruioi. lleie was sionr‘d in 17^3 the }>eaeo 
of Veisailles hot ween Knglarnl and the Lnii<‘d 
States, ruder Louis XV I. Vr'is.iilles continued 
to he one of the ti’sual lesidenees of (he coiiit down 
to the period of tlie Kevolution, w hit h gieat event 
Inul its heginning lieie in the meeting of (lie States 
geiieial in May 1780. At this date tl»e population 
w’fis 100,000; the palace and its paik, the pei lec- 
tion of formal landscape gardening, have l>een the 
model of many capitals. Louis Philippe trans- 
forinerl the palace of Louis XIV. into a iniiseuin, 
to contain tiophies of the victories of Fiance. The 
approach to the j^alace is hy the Phtre (fArmc^^ 
and the Coitr d 1 Ioh)u:h}\ in the lattei of which are 
a large enuestrian lignie of Louis XIV. and other 
Btatues. The entire length of the palace is ncaily 
1400 feet. The collections embiace pictures of 
events in French history, portniita of hhench 
heroes, &c. The most interesting aie the pictures 
by David wdrich illustrate the career of Napoleon, 
those by Horace Veniet, and some by Aiy Scheffer 
and Delacroix. The gardens wdth their broad 
terraces and long alleys, are iiiii>o^ing, but formal ; 
the fountains are on tlie grandest scale. From the 
middle of September 1870 till the conclusion of 
peace in 1871 Versailles was the centre of all the 
opeitations of the Germans. On September 20 
King William ami the Crown-prince entered the 
town; and there, on January 18, 1871, the former 
was proclaimed Emperor of Germany. On Janu- 
ary ^ the capitulation of Paiis was signed in 
Versailles ; after tiie peace it was the seat of the 
National Assembly and government till 1879, and 
headquarters of the army daring the Commune. 
Pop. (1876)49,522; (1881)48,324; (1901)44,291. 

See works by Lsbotde (1849), Gavard (19 voU. 1837- 
49), Diuisieuz (2d ed. 1887), Besg (1887 hand Lament- 
Hanin (1885 ef req.). 


* HnnMrfan towgjaf 

ants, 4o miles h. of Temesvar wwmmMk 

trade, especially in wine. ^ 

Vernt^ a Hussian measure of length, eontalniltg 
3500 EngliKli feet, and feo nearly equ^ to tV0- 
thiids of a mile. 

Verste^aiL Hk'H \kij (died about ia35), autbmr 
and pi Intel, wa'< the <lcj^c<.iidani of a family front 
(btehicr)aiid oottlcd in England, was educated ai 
Oxford, hut aftm iM'^coming a C’atholic eslahiislied 
hiiuHoJf at Antwoip as Y»rintei. He was an 
accoinplislitMl Anglo Saxon schohu Ol* his works 
ihe iM'ht InowTi aie Thaifrvut ( t udt hiafutn Jlterc- 
( \ntwerp, 13S7 ; olt/*n republished), with 
<• *Pf»e»]>late'- xhow ing the hanging, quartering, 
ol the < alholh mnuvis b% (he Protestants; 
tH f tntittl (}f Uu Si 1 1 n J^vuii^hhal Psfdms 
flboil; and J of /hrm/id httfUirfvNce 

tH Aitfoiiiii f ^ M 0<13 5 , I Yvojlv showing ranch 
Cl million, .uni coni„njing some qiiaiut and in 
J g»*iii HI-? ‘•pccul.aiion. 

! 1 In Jjopnlar .'i<* well as in moie 

I ♦ \uei < j at loll II ]. i- long leciAgni-t d tliaf 

I iiiJiTiimuL buds n prilo'^, .imphihiaiiji, and hsiifs 
' 1 \e feit^nn impojf.tni eh?* nvdei in coimnon 
J wl*i»'h di {inLiu-li iIhuu fi/wn niollu*-eH, in«?ectft, 
eiusiacerins, wot ms. .ind <»thcr animals c>f nimpler 
(\p<' \ et U \v,»- no! until 1797 that the distinc- 

tive chaim tons! los wme stai?*d wiih f‘Oine pre- 
1 isfoi) h\ l.a!*uuok who <liev\ .i him line between 
* baeUbtmed.' oi v oiti b 4 <ite, and ‘ back boneless,^ or 
inv »‘ii?*bu»t< , foims Ihimig the lOih centuiy 
.*natoiin-t> uni embiv ologost^. have made (be dis- 
tinctions wluch LtTiMick pfdnted out yot more 
piccis 4 \ ami tlie moie imjmrtant chamcteristics 
m i\ le' Mimimd up is follows. ( 1 ) In \ eitebrate^ 
the fential nenoii'' *-\sri*yn, m/ the brain and tJ>e 
spinal con), Jie< on the iloisal sn i face of tlie l>ofJy, 
and is tuhnl.Hi in 'Hiniotnie. ( 2 ) In all young 
veitebrales theie is fonned along the dorsiil «iir 
face of the gnt an<f tinuefore of pohlastic origin, 
a siippoiiiiig loil Ol notfxdioid, whndi in tbeMinpler 
forms inav pmsist tliKuighout life, but in higher 
foims Is nioie or less cfuiifilelely jej>laced by the 
backbone an a\w ?loveloj>e<l from the mesoblastic 
sheath of the notoclioid. ( 3 ) Tn almost all young 
veitebiaies s«»\oial ])ans of slits or tdefl«s open from 
the pharynx to the exteiioi ; in some amphibians, 
all fishes, and simY>Icr forms tliev peisist through- 
out life .‘va lospiiatoi} organs, and aie usually asso- 
ciated with feat ben gills; in most aniY>hibians 
tbev disappear dniing ivlolescenee ; in reptiles, 
birds, and mammals they arc j>iaotically function- 
Ie.s.s vestigial oigaiis, which in a few cases do not 
even ojion. ( 4 ) A gieat pait e.g. the retina— ^f 
the veitebiate eye aiisos as an outgiowth from 
the bmin, wbeieas the eye of invertehiates dev’elops 
as a diiect in^inking of the skin. ( 5 ) In verte- 
brates the heait is formed on the ventral surface, 
w’hile that of invertebiaics is doraal. ( 6 ) Fimally, 
v’citebrates agioo with annelids and artbropocls 
among the invcitobnitcs in being bilaterally sym- 
metiical segmenteil animals. The segmentation is 
showra by the distribution of the nerves and 
ganglia, uy the gill -clefts, bir the series of verte- 
bras hy the muscle-segments ami nefihridia ( kidney- 
tubes) in embryonic life at least. 

Hut, w bile our know ledge of these characteiistics 
has l)ccome more precise, it is no longer possible 
to draw a boundary line between vertebrates and 
invertebrates with a«iirm hand. It can no longer 
be said that fishes form the base of the vertebrate 
series, for hag and lamprey ( Cyclostoinata ), though 
in many ways more primitive, are cei'tainiy verte- 
I brates ; the lancelet ( Amphioxua ), though perhaps 
i degenerate, cannot be excluded from the alliance ; 
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the tunicates, though almost always degeneiate 
in adult life, are all vertebrates in their youth, and 
the worm like Balanoglossus has also certain 
hardly disputable vertebi-ate characters. More- 
over the influence of evolutionary conceptions has 
led zoologists to disbelieve in the rigid apartness 
of any type— a disbelief which is, moreover, 
strengtliened by the discovery of vertebrate affini- 
ties among various invertebrates — e.g. annelids, 
ncmerteans, and arthropods. In regar<l to the 
precise origin of Vertebrata there are several rival 
theories, but none of these has as yet foiiml a soli^l 
foundation. See the articles Spinal Column 
and Skeleton, and those on the several <livisious 
of vertebrates. 


Classification of Vertebrata or Chordata. 


Mammals. 

Binls 

Reptiles 

Amphibians 

Fishes 

Cych>stoni{ita. 

Cephalochordata (Amphioxiis). 

Urochonlata ( Tuiiicatvs ) 

Uemichordata (Balanoglossus) 


I S^uropsida. 

J- Ichthyopsida. 

} Surviving offshooU of 
ancestral vertebrates. 


VcrtIjfO (dizziness, giddiness, swimming in the 
head) ‘is that condition in which a person suffers 
from a sense of failing equilibrium, of falling, or of 
rotating. * It * iryiy vary from a mere uncomfortable 
sense of oscillation, such as one feels after landing 
from a sea-voyage, to a condition in which the 
patient is quite unable to maintain his equilibrium, 
and either falls to the ground or is forced to sup- 
port himself by clutching some fixed object.* In 
its most characteristic forms the patient feels either 
as if he were being turned round or as if surround- 
ing objects were being moved round him. Its 
direct cause is probably either ( 1 ) disturbance of 
the cerebral circulation or (2) abnormal sensory 
impressions from the semicircular canals (see £ak) 
or e^es, from which the chief sensations governing 
equilibration are <lerived. A familiar example or 

( 1 ) is the dizziness often experienced on assuming 
or rising from a stooping posture; of (2) that 
following two or three quick turns of the lj<jdy on 
its own axis, or napid movement in a small circle. 

(1) In disease vertigo is met with in fiaintness 
or loss of blood, in cerebral congestion, epilepsy, 
and other brain diseases. It is often met with as 
a symptom of disturbed digestion, probably from 
reilex effect upon the circulation in the brain. 

(2) Vertigo connected with ocular disturbance 
generally depends upon some abnormal condition, 
either spasm or paralysis of one or more of the 
external muscles of the e^^eball. It is much more 
commonly met with in diseases of the ear ; in the 
cases grouped under the name of Menifere’s disease 
the semicircular canals are themselves the seat of 
disease ; but frequently in disease of the middle 
ear, and even sometimes in disease of the external 
ear, vertigo is one of the symptoms complained of. 
The cause of vertigo, and therefore the treatment 
to be adopted in any particular case, must be 
decided by a careful stuay of the other symptoms 
with which it is associated. 


VertllC* Georoe, engraver and antiquary, was 
born in London in 1684, and, after studying under 
two engravers, in 1709 commenced business for 
himself. He was generously befriended by Kneller 
the portrait-painter ; and his success in engraving a 
portrait of Tillotson at once placed him in the very 
front rank of liis profession. In 1711, on the institu- 
tion of the Academy of Painting, he enrolled himself 
os a member ; but his contributions were few and 
unimportant. In his own more special department 
he wrought through life assiduonsV, confining him- 
self for tiie most part to reproductions of portraits. 
Himself, from an early period, devoted to anti- 


quarian research, which he prosecuted in journeys 
throughout England, he was appointed in 1717 
engraver to the Society of Antiquaries. He died 
on 24 til July 1756, and was buried in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. In addition to his eminence 
in his art, he was a man of considerable general 
accomplishment ; an adept in drawing and music, 
and with a competent knowledge of French, Dutch, 
and Italian. At his death his manuscripts were 
bought by Horace Walpole, who made free use of 
them in his Anecdotes of Painting in England. 
Vertuinniis. See Pomona. 

Teriilaiii. See St Albans. 

Vervick. See Werwicque. 

VcPViCPS, a manufacturing town of Belgium, 
most picturesquely situated on the river Vesdre, 15 
miles ESE. of Liege by rail. It is of recent growth, 
and depends almost wholly on its cloth manufac- 
tures. Pop. ( 1881 ) 41 ,692 ; ( 1900 ) 49,067. 

Vervins, a small town (pop. 3010) in the 
French department of Aisne, 25 miles NE. of Laon. 

! Here in 1598 an important treaty was concluded 
I between Henry IV. (q.v.) of France and Philip II. 

Vesaliu$« Anduea.s, anatomist, was born at 
! Brussels, 31st December# 1514, and studied at 
Louvain, Cologne, Montpellier, ami Paris. He 
lectured at Basel, became surgeon to the imperial 
army in the Low Countries, and was profe.ssor of 
Anatomy successively at Patina, Pisa, Bologna, 
and Basel. In 1544 he became body-surgeon b> 
Charles V., living in Madrid. He incurred great 
odium by opposing (ialen and by dissecting human 
bodies; and went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but 
died on the w’ay at Zante, 15tb October 1564. His 
De Corporis Ilnmnni Fabrirn ( 1543) marks an epoch 
in anatomy. See B. W. Richardson in Asclcniad 
(1885), and G. M. Cullen in Dublin Jour, of Med. 

(1894). 

Vesicants. See Blisters. 

Vesica PIscis. See Nimbus, and Symbol. 

VeSOUly capital of the French department of 
Haute-Saone, 40 miles W. of Belfort by rail. It is 
surrounded by vineyards, has some cloth- weaving, 
trade in grain, t&c., and a pop. (1891 ) of 9642. 

Vespasian. Titus Flavius Vespasianus, 
the tenth of the twelve Ctesai-s, Roman emperor 
70-79 A.D., was born of comparatively humble 
family near Reate, 9 A.D. Ho servetl as tribune 
in Thrace, as quiestor in Crete and Cyrene, in the 
reign of Claudius commanded a legion in Germany 
and in Britain, where he subdued the Isle of 
Wight, was consul in 51, and next proconsul of 
Africa, and in 67 was sent by Nero to reduce the 
Jews to subjection. An able soldier and honour- 
able man, he is admitted by Tacitus even to have 
been ‘ but for his avarice equal to the generals of 
old days.* He was popular with his men, and 
when the struggle began between Otho and Vitel- 
lius he >vas proclaimed emperor by the legions in 
Alexandria, and soon after throughout all the East. 
Leaving the war in Judaea to his son Titus to com- 
plete, ho reached Rome in 70, and soon restored 
the* government and the public finances to order, 
besides showing an admirable example to a corrupt 
age by the simplicity and frugality of his life. 
After the fall of Jerusalem and his joint triumph 
with Titus, the temple of Janus was closed, and 
for nine years the wearied world had rest. Ves- 
pasian died in the summer of 79. His alleged 
avarice was most likely a mere wise economy, for 
we find him liberal enough to his subjects in 
distress, and to men of letters like Quintilian, os 
well as spen<ling lavishly upon public works like 
the Colosseum (begun under nim). He had a 
quick eye for men of virtue and capacity like > 
Julios Agricola, whom he ajnt to Britain in 76. 
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He was tolerant anti good-natured, plain and 
blunt in manners, with a rich vein of humour 
which never left him to the last : ‘ Methinks I am 
becoming a god,* he whisperccl to the bystanders 
around his death-bed. 

See the Lives of Saetonius and tln> Hmtovtrs of Tacitus ; 
but especially Dean Merivale*H of the Itomans 

under the Empire, 

Vespers. See Hrkmarv, 

VespUCfyi* Amkurjo, a naval tastronninor, fioni 
whom America acchlciiUillv ith name, \vn^ 

born at Florence, Maudi 9, I4r)l, and wjim at tho 
head of a large Floientino Ihm in .Ne\illein 1490. 
He fitted out t/olumhus’ tliinl ileel, amt m 1499 
himself saile<l for the No\n WoiM witli <)|oda, aim 
exploied the coast of Vmnviifla (f[ \.). In loOt 1 
he was in the servie<* of Emanuel of Poitngtl, ami 
in loOii diseoveied All Saints’ Da\, on ilic <oa-! m 
Hra/il, atteiwaids mnniu)^ •-outli a'* lai a^ < 

Frio. In loOo la* natnialHod m oel 

finni 1508 till his (Irath, F<*lMiiai\ li'J, 1512, in* >- 

J iilot-majoi ot the ]vjn«;dom. rij<‘ .vMiutMit \\!u«h 
asteiie<l Ins name (»n two conljm'tits fnav oa tiats 
to an inacemato nr{‘oniit lin ti mi 

St Die ill Loiialne in 1507, in wJiuh In* is i< pit* 
sented as liavin;; icatliMl lin inaim . .m in M97 
hefoin ( 5ihot oi t'ohiiiiixis s,**** In- m ui- 

na)\lu,> t Soe , lln* jonm.il ««t jii f //.//» 

/rom Ltshitn to ImtiH <liaii- Is’M , ami a i i 

him h^ 11. llaiii^sn 

VestJU gUMt Homan diMPiiv, Loddo-'- id tl.i' ‘ 
health, idmitihcd woh tin (fi(M‘K Ib -'lia I !i» 
latter was one of tin* lw«d\o ncsit dninilms of the 
(Ireeks, 4laughlei ot rnmo^ ami HIkm \ muom 
god<iess, sin* walelnsl o\ei domesiie iite, and li <d 
iier hhiine in the iiinei pan of ♦ vei v Inumo, md in 
the ptyttimidn o| town eonsidniMl ,is an 

of faniilic'-. lleie, <is at .i ]oi\at«‘ i 
heaitl), the saeied (iu* v\ov Imnied in hei hononi, ' 
and from Inmei* it wa^(‘aiu<sl l»v lolonets to Unir ! 
new home. Similailv the Ihiman \5 -ta. whove 
worship w'as intioilneed h\ \iima liom l,i\inniTn, 
whither .Eneas homtlje /^///r^s md tlm s mied fiie 
fioiii Tioy, had her lonml teinpl(‘ in tin* < <*ntie of 
the city, wht*ie she wa^ W4»mliij»ped niidei the 
symbol of the eternal liie, watched o\ei b\ the 
Vestal viigiiis, 'This fin' wa> n'ln'wed <m tlie Kr 
of March, and if it went out a gieat nation il 
disaster might be lookeil toi. It eoubl only be 
rekindled by the piimitive method of tiiction,or. as 
Plutarch .savs, by tlie use of the buiniiig gla-s. 
The duty of the six (at lii'^t foui ) Vestal \iigiim 
>vas to keep this saoied liio buining, eveiy day to 
bring water from tlie saeied spiing of blgeiia for 
the purification and spi inkling of tlie temple, to 
make a sacrifice of salt cakes, to oiler daily pia;veis 
for the well-being of the state, ami to pour on 
the altar of sacred fire libations of wine and oil. 
They also pro.served the Palhuiifun (q.v.) and the 
six other mystic symlKils of the w elfaie of the city. 
They were cliOseu by lot out of twenty selected by 
the Poutifext when not more than ten years of age, 
and took a vow for thirty years, after w hich time 
they were free to return to the wmrid if they chose. 

In the first ten years the Vestal virgin learned her 
duties, during the second she practised them, and 
during the tiiird she taught tliem to tlie young 
vestals. A breach of the vow of chastity w'as 

P unished bv burial alive in the Campus Sceleratus. 
'heir privileges w'ere correspondingly great ; they 

S aid no taxes, ow'eil obedience to the Pontifex 
laximus alone, could will their ow n property, and 
drive in carriages through the streets, were attended 
by a lictor when they went ahroail, and had places 
ox lionour at all public games. They gave evidence 
withont oath, enjoyed tlie privilege of burial in the 
Forum, and liacf the keeping of many documents 
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of state. If they met a criminal W obaneis m the 
w'ay to execution ho was free. Their hoa^e, 
Atf-iinn Vestce, close to the temple, was barge 
and magnificent, and they had puMiO slaves 
appoiiitetl to serve them. It was excavated oaUy 
in 1883 84 ( Middleton’s .dwc. Ponite in 18S8). Tiieir 
dicss wav entirely w'hitc* : the chief characteristic 
b*atine being the a coronet-shaped 

baml Willi nblmns iciltf*^) hanging from it, and 
coveted at the lime of saciifnc by a wdiite veil 
{snHfhntmn) This was a wliile Voollen hood, 
witii a putnb* burd*n, toblcd over the head and 
fastened ixlosv Ibx tlnoai with a ftbuln. The 
Vfstohn 4*bief ilav ot of Wslawas kept 

on duh 9 ;»n< f who'll tin* Torn pie W'as clo'-ed for 
fiv e d.i\ ' f<n < jorudng 

is* V i*n.fOjcx, //' (fO \ Pub Is< < , Mar*-, T r/iixr t 
lii-tnh ^ Honii , Isv.-ii; aixl 9. </, t i m the Journal 

n( I Vivh AJV t 

Vi'sf fllUllS. The n>e bv tin* ptiest 

hooti <»i . 1 , di-f.Jufi\o 4o«-tnnii* hi publie worship 
fomn d .1 p’ot not t»nl\ oi ibe Jewisb. but of almost 
ill ‘be ioi»;^io!**^ (iemnallv speaking, in 

l)« < hti-MiM « Im.oli :b»* iod ve‘-inients ujue- 
*^1 nf iiio oi vl * t/- inmo i»i Hoim* and the East in 
lie* in'-! o icUii“d niMllf‘ied by the 

« I I w boo is Ml the 4 \4M\4lciv woild lb«^ Coslumo 
\ t* M PI f.i hioi! inniaTiiiat in f(»l4»m fioni year 
t < \4 II 'I In lo ‘.I t>nw Jiith* i4i<Mn l4)i <loubling 
ilnti lioin *i ^tl\ 4 ills imie ('linshan ministers 
4‘ij(]>h>v od *01110 4h'vinn*tn (' •lr« in ]nihlic woisbip ; 
i*oi t 4 ’holii will. *- c‘\ou f.nd fiae4 in Ibe begin- 
n)»v oi ! h< *>tbi‘iUHi\ ‘'f i!u piioiiit* of bh^-^sing 

lb<* vf-tnoM**- ul.ioli w* M* d 4 *'tnn*»l f*»i llie jmblic 
KM\no'-«d > 1 ’* » hnich. 'I'lio \ < ■-tnn'nt^ n^e 4 l in the 
le'ibiition 44 i nn>-'< bv piif '^t - td tin* Ibniinn 

( .itholn ( Inuih 4114 ih»* Vrnici* f<| oiioinally 

woiii OS tb4* b» 4<d ) ; 1114' .\|b < 4j \ .t: the j^irdle, 

jt liin*n co’d Ip'll HUPnl th** wai-t. ard ee>nlining 
(he fold's nt (bo .\|b. the nniiiiplo, a n.iirovs ^tiip (d 
oinbioidoH d '-ilk. woinpondfiiT fioin t be ai m ; the 
‘s(4^1elq.^ >: and iln* t Ji.iKoltlo (4| s h Tlie lbit*e 
I.i'-t namod .m** ilwnvs of the s.tmo mati'iial and 
otiloni : hilt ihi--4idom, wliiili apj)efijs ]>iiniiti\ ely 
t<i li.ivf* h«'4'n in .ill c.iM s wliite, now, and for 
iminv t4ntmi4“-, v.uij's accoitling (<> seasons 
ami b'siis.ih, fnc ilifb'U-nt rolonis being em- 
jdtntMl in lln* 4'vo!4‘ of ecclesiastical services — 

V i/. white, ltd, gicf'n, viohd. and black, ('loth 
t»f gold, b4>we\ei, niav be Mibviitiiteil fui any of 
tln"-e, e\ce]d the l.»st, I>i<hops, in ceh*bratiiig, 
wear, beetles the sestments of priest<5, two inner 
vestments, (lie dalmatic cand tunic (those of the 
<leac4)n and sub tleacon resjiectiv ely ), also em- 
bioideieil gloves ami .shoes, or buskins, together 
with the di^tinetiv’e ejdscopal oinanicnts — the 
pectoial er4)s«5, ling, mitie, ami pastoral staff, or, 
if arcbbisbop'i, the cro/ier, Archnisliops celebiat- 
iiig mass alM> wear the Pallium (q.v.). Bishops, 
when they eelebiate pontifieally, trike their vest- 
ments from the altar, wlioreas piic'-ts put them on 
ill the sacristy ; but this is a late distinction. In 
other public services priests and bisliops wear the 
Cope (q.v.), with a pendent cape or hood. In the 
ministration of the other sacraments, ami also iu 
administering communion privately, priests wear 
the Surplice (q.v.) with the stole, or it may even 
be the stole alone. In the Greek Church the 
stoichariojit zon^^ cpitmcheliony cpimmiikia (a 
square piece of clotli, stifiened, worn pendent from 
the girdle, and perhaps originally a napkin), and 
ample 2}h€lonion correspond respectively witli the 
alb, girdle, stole, maniple, and chasuble, Greek 
bishops wear the omopnoriont which corresponds ; 
with the later pallium, and also a pectoral cross, 
and carry a short pastoral staff ; hut they w^ear no 
ring, ana, except oy the patriai-cli of Alexandria, 
the mitre is not worn in the sanctuary. 
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The natural effect of the religsous ehangee the 
16th century was to put aside the costuniie at the 
same time and on the same grounds with the cere- 
monies of the existing worship. This was done, 
however, by the different churches of the Beformers 
in very various degrees. The Galvinistk worship 
may be said to have dispensed with vestments 
alt^tber. The Lutherans generally retaineil 
with the cassock the alb, and in some countries 
the chasuble. In the Swedish Church full vest- 
ments are retained. In the English Church a 
variety of practice has existed. See Surplice. 
As to the rest of the costume, the first Prayer-book 
retained the Roman vestments with little change ; 
and as the vestments and ornaments of l.HQ^were 
again enjoined in 1559, a so-called ritualistic move- 
ment in the English Cliurch has since 1851 re- 
introduced in some places almost e> eiy detail of the 
Roman costume in the comm union and other ser- 
vices, a revival wliich hcis in many instances Wen 
vigorously resisted. See Prayer-book, \ 380 ; 
and Marriott's Vcstiarinm ChriUianuin (1868). 

Vestrfs# Madame, actress, was the gmnd- 
dau^hter of Bartolo/zi the engraver, and Wiis born 
in London, 7th March 1797. Accomplished in 
music, French, and Italian, Lucia Elizabeth Bar- 
tolozzi married at sixteen Armand Yestris, ballet- 
dancer, member of an originally Florentine family 
that gave to Franco a senes of distinguished cooks, 
actors, and ballet dancens. Three yeais later she 
separated from her worthless husband and vent on 
the stage in Paris (1815), attaining fair success. 

In 1820 she appeared at Drury Lane, soon became 
famous in The Haunted Tower, was even more 
popular as Plncbe in Paul Pry, and in light 
comedy and burlesoiio was unifoimly successtul. 
Slie was lessee of the Olympic vhen in 1838 she 
married Charles James Mathews, and .she after- 
wards undertook the management of Covent 
Garden and the Lyceum. She retired in 18.’>4, and 
died at Gore Lodge, Fulham, 8th August 1856. 

Vestry (Fr. vestiaire, Lat. 'vcstiarlum, ‘robing- 
room ’ or ‘ room whcic vestment.s aie kept ; ’ hence 
a meeting held in a \estry), in English iwlslics a 
meeting of all the ratepayers, as^embleu on three 
days’ notice, to elect pansh-officers — churchwardens, 
overseers, a vestry-clerk, and, if need be, a collector 
of rates — to assess church-rates, and to manage the 
property of the parish. The vestry had also the 
right to adopt the Free Libraries Act, tlie Lighting 
and Watching Act; but most of its poweis were 
taken away by poor-laAvs, laws as to public health, 
and especially the Local Goveiiiment Act of 1894 
— since which the vestry in rural paiLsiies exists for 
ecclesiastical purposes only, and in urban panshes 
its powei-s may l)y an order bo transferred to the 
urban district coimcil. The incumbent is chair- 
man of the vestry ; the voting is by show of hands, 
but if a poll is demanded the ratepayer has votes 
in proportion to liis rates. See Parish, Church- 
rates, Churchwardens, Poor-laws. 

Vesiivfaily or IDOCR.4SE, a mineral composed 
essentially of silica (37 to 39 per cwit.), alumina 
(13 to 16 per cent.), and lime (3.3 to 37 percent.), 
and containing a small percentage of water and 
usually some oxide of iion. It occurs lioth massive 
and crystallised — the general form of the crystals 
being that of a rectangular prism teiminated by 
faces of the protojiyraiiiid and basal planes. The 
edges of the prisms are often replaced. The hard- i 
= 6*5, and specific gravity = 3*34to3'45. The i 
mineral has a vitreous and sometimes resinous 
lustre, and varies in colour from brown to green ; 
but is occasionally yellow, azure blue, or black, i 
It was first found in doloniitic blocks ejected from ’ 
Vesuvius and Somma, but occurs in. granular lime- i 
stone, serpentine, gneiss, and other rocks in regions i 


wbei^csystalHnssehisIsid^^ 
ated with givbiet and pyrotoaiene. It k not high^ 
valued as an ovnamentiM stone. Tlie green-eoloniea 
varieties are known as VoUmnic Chrj^olit^ and tlM 
brown as Volcanic Hyacinth. 

VeauTlnSf tlie most striking object seen frem 
the Bay of Naples, a fnaantain of dense tula 
(pumice-stone and ashes), is supposed to have 
been heaved up from the submajine level where 
it was fornied. ^ Besides the shells which indici^ 
its sea-origin, it contains erratic blocks of lime- 
stone from the higher Apcnnine-olfshoot, Monte 
Somma, which, in an irregular semicircle, sur- 
rounds it on the north and east. The latter — the 
Mons Summanus of antiquity, once crowned by a 
temple of Jupiter — was the seat of volcanic activity 
long before Vesuvius, which first (63 A.D.) became 
convulsed by eartluiuakes, repeated at intervals 
till 79, in Avliich year occurred its earliest known 
eruption (see PoMTEri). This w'as follow’ed by 
others, of which the more memoia))le aie that in 
472, when its allies alighted in Constantinople ; in 
512, when they were w’afted to Tripoli; in 10.36; 
and in 1.500; after which ensued a period of in- 
action, broken in December 1631 by a de^ti active 
outhieak which denuded the mountain of the 
forest -grow’th wdth which it had become clothed. 
The 181 h centurv witnesse<I man}* of i.s eruptions, 
the most rcmarlvahle heing that of J793, when a 
lava fetieam 12 to 40 feet thick swept over Tone del 
fJreco ami pcnctiated the sea to fi distance of .380 
feet, by wliich time its volume was J204 feet wide 
and 15 feet high. This stream w*a.s so liquid that 
to leave the crater and enter tlie sea a joinney of 
4 miles — it took onl} six houi’s. Anothoi memor- 
ahle outhreak was that of 1822, when the so- 
ealle<l ‘ smoke ’ from the crater lose to a height of 
10,000 feet, emitting flashes of li^,ditning, i. lining 
! torients of Iiot w.'itor, and tlomling the villages 
I of S. Sebastiano and ^Fassa. In 18.'),5 occurred a 
■ tenible eruption, in which the summit of the cone 
1 discharged a lava-stream which ia\Jiged the fertile 
I and highlv-cultivateil ri'gion lielow*. On Decemher 
8, 1861, Tone del Greco sutFered severely fiom 
another visitation, surpassed in turn hy that of 
1871-72, when the suchlcn emission of lav.a from a 
crater of 1855 killed twenty spectators on the sjiot. 

S. Sebastiano and Massa were again greatly 
damaged, the cone throw up fragments of rock to a 
height of 4000 feet, and the explosions W'ere so load 
that the w'holc country-side fnsl panic-stricken to 
Naples. The activity of the volcano, acconipanie<l 
by illstinct shocks of earthquake, lasted for a w eek. 
From the observations of many jears the follow ing 
chai’acteristies of the volcanic activity of \'’esuviu« 
have lieen siimmarLsoil by Professor Palinicri. ( 1 ) 
The filling up of the cniter portomls an imminent 
eruption, and its full discharge is followed hy a 
lienod of repose. (2) Tlie narrowing of the inoiitli 
of the crater by accuniulated debris impedes tlie 
How of the lava, and this 2m2>edinient leads to tlie 
outburst of lateral openings which from their 
greater proximity to the source of heat emit the 
lava in a more liquid condition, whereby its flow 
Ijecomes that of a continuous stream. (3) Wlien 
the internal channel is blocked hy solid debris, the 
eftbrt of tlie elastic vapour to clear it is suppo.sed 
to cause the earthquakes by which tlie gi'eater 
eruptions are preceded and accompanied. ( 4 ) 
What is called ‘ smoke * from the emter is simply 
steam more or less blackened with incinemted 
dust. When this dust is in excess it accelerates 
the fall of the steam, which, having become water 
by condensation, descends like a mim-torrent, flood- 
ing the ground. This was a notable feature of the | 
visitation hi whicli Pompeii perished. (6) During i 
an eruption what appears as flame shooting out <n | 
tlie crater is leally the reflection of the medten | 





^ Im Mf^ii tbvttif^^ 

. ^jOm ^tt^dtti'lif iWmum aeetnsitdfttaff i^^ 
it (6) 1%e rapid cMmdenflmgof va^r im wliu(ir« «iiy tyrce irllh |U 
and the converaion of this into steamy generates quatitiea and in the 
electricity, which explains tlie lightning-etfscti require. V, biennia and V, 
visible on the edges of the clouds ovcrhiKnglxig the amongst those chiefly cultivated in soCdCi:^ 
crater. Vesuvius is reckoned by geologists tiie most Europe. Tlio species of vetch are verv 
instniotive object-lesson on volcanoes in general, chielfy in tlie teinpemte i>arts of 
and the university of Naples, by an adniirable hemisplfterc. For the Hitter Vetch, see OroBUS. - 




o^rtinent of specimens of its structure, has greatly Veterinary IHediellie* The ancients— moiPn 

facilitated its study. Professor ^cchi numbers particuhuly Homev ami Xenophon— -wrete aboiil» 
forty species of nunemls found in it, of which horses ami their manjigement ; Virgir« ' 

augite, hornblende, mica, sodalibe, hreislakite, s!jow olo«e t>hf$ervation of the domeHtic anitnalb ! 
magnetic iron, and leu cite are the most ahimdant. an<t their aihoentfi; and the Latin term veierm- 
The fertility of its slopes, since MarLiars famous arim U as old at leasb as the .1st century A.l>, 
epigram on the destruction of Poin^ieii, has passed : HipiM>cratc.«, the father of medicine, wrote a 
into a proverb, its chief prndurt bcin^ the wine ; treatise on the v^tennary art; but its tme 
called Laoriiii.'i Cluisii, red ainl while, the laUcr , loumlor v, as A"('i^ctiuK, who w'voUi Ik ArU: Vcicrin- 


HipjM>cratcs, the father uf medicine, wrote a 
ti cause on the veterinary art i but its tme 
loiiinlor V, as who wrote Dc Ark/ Vcicrin- 


superior in bouquet. Its obm-rvaioiy (IMl) ha« ./o//,, :>(K) AJi. This work became the oracle 
acquirtxl a l.Curop<‘an rei)ut>*itioii fioiii the iu<^Ih<»i- of u.ges, Uo Nulhcicntly libmU- 

edogist Mclioni, and stilt nioro fiom In.-^ ,-u."<’<*^',‘<.>r. j-ii»id»s{ to ;:;i\e due crcNlii; to t’oluuudla and 

Professor Pahnicri, v>ho dirccird it wiili .>:}«.•• wi-iie}’* lio h.wl proreded hiit). For many 

sagacity, skill, an<l daring from l.v>d til) ids dt-.'iJi r‘ot uiics ajl^r \ cgntius hul fesv \v)itings arc known 

in 18S‘2. The so (‘iillc<l railwMV, hu? latlau* o il*!** *.) hnsf* ?tp}** r‘/i#‘d. c.ud of hut few extnu'ts 

tiarn, from I lie ha^^t.* to near :!c‘ v ;e u .w iioM-sin. • t>li;f.(* d hy order of f'oustantine Por- 

opened in 1S8(». )dj v jog« niUr.-. d o a <i»mcv. hat later date may 

*Sue tin? late Piof. I'liillips' 0/ i < ili" hi r ,q<idi< at i{»u of iron sljoes to liorscH’ 

mprrrt of f)r .rf)isn'^toii .uid -t. ,s. I y, J/- • »'rri. ;«!!*! t he tfr»l*;ero| i lie .-{m< s wa-^ entrusted with 

: IJixt'inrtit (unf >/r -itl J -r-; -Ht fh,'. jH.sli^vd rd* lon-o! honee th(' term 


< >/' -ill J . /it \ 1 ‘ 


^ Voszprilll, a. Uut»garia?i eit^, lVJ jnih*< SU'. 
»Stulihveisscnhurg by rail, :in<! on a hill o miJeo 
NW. of fi.'iko Italadtm. Pop. 1 l,dSh 


Vetrli ( r 


slic ua rural 


a fiiffc of hairs on tlie si\|t‘ h< jn*a!h J.h*^ -i}:.:ina. 
nine stnnuuis united, and on.e fie<-. d o i;ti< g*‘nns 
Iho y>Voa (<l.v.) is i('f‘*rred hy i he ati! ’aus o! t lie 
(Irnn tt 7VV////o/d////, ;m a.} ratigeuKiu n.»{ g.*ii<>!a;ly 

adoptisl by liolani.sts. 'I'he >jnM ies^ iio\\o\^-}\ ,oe ,tnd nM.oj ihi*. pi-riod the art made grailual pro* 
tnosily climhing phuits, anrniaU, with piiinato ' (ii *-mr CMinji’etl fro})i Arj^juilo^ Idiny, 

leaves ending in ttuidrils. arid v*itli no t'Miuiual | f *n!nm*d’:». ^ in'*-, and othei-i: !-(»on Laur* 

Icallel. A numher td species aie native*' of Ih itaiii. ; eiitius Puirai" wime smne ceieluairtl works in 
The Coniiiioii V'oteli (I . sometiim'." «-ail<‘<l * Latin: and later on appeared the X nf an tl History 

• hy ngri(‘ultur- , th*' and the f>f IlirHiinn- 

f a i-'t.' rare, fre ; ft'na hy Kniilinn<». Duiiiig the 17th f‘entTirv the 

ijueiii iti culii : an coiitimicd to advance, and numerou.s Ireatises 
'' vai(sl grouml ; werewiiiten u[M>n it, 1 he most notable being Ca‘sar 

ill niitainand Fiaivhi swtn k on horscnians)iij», in which is intro- 
^ I li roug hon t ; duced the nio>t rational inode of hoiscshoeing then 

Fuiope, ainl i pi;u-lised - he c«unlemned the use of calking, 
itself much <‘ailo Huini vlk>logna, loths) published the 7w/cr- 
j euhivatt'*! «> j nuft* </</ <t Jinr/i l\cmr(k‘i^ from which 

ji green foo<l for j Snnpe and (iibson in Fnglaiid, ami most of tlio 
TS cattle, has j Fnmch am htn*.<, have cojoeil their anatomical plates. 
im rather large In iOot the krand Marrschal FnturoiSy said to be 
^ /m purple, blue, composed by se\ oral aut hors, appeared, and in the 
fm or red flowers latter end of the centuiy Solleyscl pul»lishe<l an 
/jW ill pairs, axil* elaborate work. Sollevsol, riding-master to the 
Im larv and almost king of France, oiuxisetl many abuses, exposed the 

^ sessile. In folly of burning ilie lampas — a cruelty practiseil 

^ cultivation it even to this day — reprol>atetl Idetnliiig from the 

varies con- palate in fever, «I^’c. He was extensiveh" copied. 
ir 1 / - • shlerably both Hut the liiNt attempt to elevate the art into a 

Common Vetch ( TVcia tfatim): |n ni/e aujj science occurred in 1761, \vhen France set the 

a, sced-i)CKl. other particu- example of establishing the first veterinary college 

lars, as in the under royal patronage at Lyoii.s, the limt professor 
breadth of the leaflets, the number of them in a being Hourgelat, who >vrote numerous anatomical 
leaf, &c. Oats are sometimes sown along with it, and meilical works l>earing on the infant science, 
to afford it a little support, and thus prevent its Shortly afterwards (1766) a second school was 
rotting in wet weather. F. Cracca amf V, sepiitm established at Alfort near Paris, to which Hour- 


of sm*<t*cdi)ig f».ge^, Uo Nulheicntly libenU- 

j<ii»id»-d to gi'o due cr<Nlii; to t’oluuudla and 
wi-dc}-* ho had preceded him. For many 
r' utuiies ajN'i’ '/cgctius hui fesv writing.^ are known 
to hasf* f*nd of hm few e\tnu‘ts 

U'.w iiuM-'.in. hy order of t 'oustanline Por- 

jdj V d o a ‘iituiev. hat later date may 

ihf'id r appii<'at i{»ii of iron h) iocs to horses’ 
f'rr). l!;c ur>l«;er o| i jic .-in »»'.■< wa** entru>tcd with 
t1{c modi<*'tl len'-c: hence the term 

‘a v-t3ii,‘.r ia iroo/ -till >-ometinK's given 
o ! he \ ei>". iiaii iao. 

In I’hi. Hiii; cr-nniiv the iii'.’'e.,.~ity for a higher 
cnlfi'.'oion or ihc n crcrii.ary art appeared evuleut, 
and 1 ofdco d t 'ur'-iamii]'*'.** Cidlection to 
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Common Vetch ( TVcia $a(iva)i 
a, sced-i)o<,l. 


to afford it a little support, and thus prevent its Shortly afterwards (1766) a second school was 
rotting in wet weather. F. Cracca amf F. septum established at Alfort near Paris, to which Hour- 
are very common British s}iecies, the former with gelat w%aft transferrer!. Both of these colleges are 
many-flowered stalks, hearing beautiful bluish- still flourishing, and establishments of a similar 
purple flowers, being one of the most beautiful climb- kind were organised in the capitals of almost 
mg plants, and a chief ornament of trees, hedges, e%"ery Eiiiopean country, including London. Con- 
and bushy places in the latter part of suniitier. temporary with Bonr^Iat flourished the elder 
These and other species, natives of Britain or of l^a Fosse, wlio iiuide numerous rliscoveries and 
different parts of £uro^ and the north of Asia, improvements, usually communicated in the form 
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of memoirs to the Academy of Science in Paris. 
In 1754 these memoirs were published in one 
volume, wliich was quickly translated into other 
languages. Ilis son proved a worthy successor 
to the illustrious father, in 1766 publishing his 
Guide de Mar^chal, and in 1772 his greatest 
work, the Cour d'Hippiatrique ; it contains sixty- 
five anatomical plates coloured after nature, with 
concise desci'iptions in letterpress. He afterwards 
published XibiDlclionnaire (THippiatrique in 4 vols. 
Aher the death of Bourgelat and the two La 
Fosses no great progress was made until after the 
Revolution, when the names of Hartman, Chabert, 
Huzard, and others stand prominently forward. 

Reverting to the history of the art in Britain, we 
find that Thomas Bluudeville (ti. 1561 ) was one of 
our earliest authors. He was succeeded by Mascal, 
Martin Clilford, and Biirdon, and at this time 
Gervase Markham wrote his well-known but absurd 
Treatise on Farriery. In the time of Charles II. 
Snape’s Anatomical Treatise on the Horse aj)pearcd. 
In the reign of George I. Solleysel’s treatise was 
translated by Sir William Hope. About the 
middle of the 18th century fippeared the works of 
Gibson, Bracken, Jbirtlet, Osiner, Taplin, and 
others. The majority of these writers were entirely 
ignorant of the nature of disease; in fact they were 
men of recipes and infallible cures, having but 
little knowledge of anatomy, physiology, or the 
allied sciences, althou*^!! many of them were 
members of the medical profession ; consequently 
glanders, farcy, blindness, polc-cvil, tSre. were 
rampant. The diseases of cattle were but little 
studied ; hence the loss of animal life was very 
> great. The importance of a more extended know- 
ledge of the art as a science now began to be felt 
in England, and the Odiharii Agricultural Society 
in 1791 formed the Veterinary College of London, 
with M. St Bel as professor. St Bel, a Frenchman 
who had studied under Bourgelat, died in 1793. 

The professorship was now accepted by Coleman, 
a young sur<|eon, a friend of Sir Astley Cooper, 
Abernethy, Cline, Babington, and other eminent 
men. He paid great attention to sanitation and 
the prevention of diseases. Against the prevailing 
opinion he recommended fresh air in the treatment 
ol lung diseases, and his ideas on ventilation were 
soon justified by marked decreases in such diseases 
as glanders and periodic ophthalmia. Coleman was 
assisted by a practical veterinarian named Moor- 
croft, who, however, withdrew and became eminent 
in India. Great interest was taken in the college 
and its work by John Hunter, Cooper, and others. 
Coleman was succeeded by Sewell, who recom- 
mejuled the frog-setoii — a useless and barbarous 
practice — in navicular disease and excision of the 
nerve in chronic foot lamene.ss. Delabere Blain, 
Percival, and Youatt were good anatomists, but, 
like their immediate predecessors and contem- 
poraries, they advocated the lieroic metliod of treat- 
ment. In fact the complicated but harmless recipes 
of pf^t authors were thrown aside, and hleeding, 

p/iysickiiig, and blistering were fully brought into | 
operation. Sewell was succeeded by Spooner, who 
was followed by Simoiids. After Sewell the heads 
have been Simomliff ^pooiwrf lioJwrtson, and 

Brown. Coinmenciuj; w\Uv one profenaor in 1701, 

Uie college now possesses a stall of about a dozen 

[ professors and (/e/fjonstraCora, and, from a possibility 

of obtaining a diploma in a few months, it is now 
necessary that every student shall attend throe 

Bchoia»tic yoarn and pa.sa fir»b an educational — or 

/frofide recognised certidcates—and three pro/es- 

sional examinationi. These conditions also apply 
to the Scottish colleges, and the students from ail 
tlie schools are examined by one board of examiners, 
who are ^pointed for five years by the Itoyai 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


The Edinburgh Veterinary College was instituted 
by Professor Dick, born in the White Horse Close, 
Cianongate, and the son of John Dick, blacksmith 
and farrier. He attended lectures on anatomy and 
medicine at the university of bis native city, and 
towards the end of 1817 he joined the London 
Veterinary College under Coleman. In 1819 he 
commenced to lecture in the Freemasons’ Hall, 
Niddry Street, in connection with Mr Scott ; 
but this proving a failure, Dick commenced 
independent course in an unfurnished shop in 
NicoVon Street, one student only being the regular 
attendant. In 1823 Dick’s efforts were patronised 
and to some extent sumiorted by tlie Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotlaml, the lectures being 
delivered twice a week in the Calton Convening 
Rooms, and the attendance of students rapidly 
increasing. Professor Dick died in 1866, leaving 
ids college in trust to the lord provost and magis- 
trates, who in 1867 appointed the present writer 
to the principal.sliip. lie, however, in 1873 foun<led 
the New Veterinary College. In 1861 M‘Call 
founded the Gla.sgow Veterinary College. 

In 1844 the members of the profession bolding 
the diplomas or certificates of the schools only 
obtfxined a charter from Her Majesty constitut- 
ing them a body corporate with ]>ovver to elect 
twenty-four members of council, who elect their 
own president and vice-presidents, and appoint 
examiners. This council now posse.s.ses further 
powers to regulate the eurrieuluin of the teaching 
colleges, the subjects of examination, 4&rc. 

In the later half of the 19tli century veterinary 
colleges have been founded in the United Stale.s, 
in the princinal British colonies, and very recently 
in India. The first college establi.shed in Canada 
is the Ontario V^eterinary (hJlege at Toronto; ami 
in 1806 another college was instituted in Montreal, 
and is now the Faculty of Comparative Medicine 
and Veterinary Science of the M‘Gill University. 
In Australia colleges have lately been instituted, 
and in India several schools arc now in working 
order, pre.sided over by army veterinary surgeons. 
The American Veterinary tV)llegc at New York 
was incorporated and organi.sed in 1875. Many of* 
the Ainenean universities have created faculties 
of veterinary medicine, the best known of these 
being that of Harvard ; others are those of Min- 
nesota, Cornell, and Ithaca. 

See George Fleniing’s VcUriiviry OhstetrieSj Operative 
Surffery, Animal Playnes, and several other works, 
besides his edition of Chauveau and Arloing's Com- 
parative Anatomy of the Domesticated Animals (1873); 
the present writers Veterinary Medicine (10th ed. 
1892) and Veterinary Snrrjery (lOth ed. 1892); Finlay 
Dun’s Veterinary hfcdicines (1873-78); Robert.soii^ 
Equine Medicines; Smith’s Veterinary Hygiene and 
Veterinjary Physiology^ &c. There are four periodicals 
devoted to the subject in Britain. See also, amongst 
article.^ in this work, tlio following : 


Anthrax. 
Black Water. 
Bots. 


Braxy. 

Cattle. 


Cattle-plague. 

Orinstipatiun. 

OoiiBumptiou. 

Corns. 


Do«. 

Farcy. 

Fluke. 

Fouuiler. 

Qcrin. 

Glanders. 

Horse. 

HorKOMliueing. 

Bfangp. 

■Navi€.*wAaT DlaeaHo. 


Pig. 

Pleuro-pncumonia. 

Ringbones, 

Spavin. 

Splint. 

Strangles. 

Ticks. 

Tuberclo. 

Warranty. 

WtsMa, 


Vellrer, the dried roots of the cuscus grass, an 

Indian Andropogon (see LEMON-aRA8.S, OraSS- 

oiL), wliich has a very agreeable and persistent 

odour, &onvot\\\ng AWo natvdalvrood. 'BaAKetB, fatva, 

and mats are made of it. 


Veto (Lat., •! forbid’), in Polities, the power 
which one branch of the government of a countiy 
may have to negative the resolutions of another 
branch. In the United Kingdom the poAver of the 
crown in the act of legislation is confined to a veto. 


VEUILLOT 


VIBORQ 


The crown cannot of itself make any alterations St Bernard preached the Cinisade in 1145 j and on 
in the existing law, hut may refuse to sanction the plain below Kichard Ccenr de Lion and Philip 
alterations suggested and consented to by the two Augustus joined their forces in 1190 for the third 
houses of parliament. The royal veto is reserved crusade. Boza was a native. Po|>« 612. 
for extreme emergencies ; the last instance in which TladllCt* S(*e BitiDaK 

it was exercised w^ in 1707, when Queen Anne Via.Malu, a remarkable gorge in the Swiss 

refused her assent to a bill relating to the militia ^„ton of tiri-sons, on the course of the Farther 
in Scotland. Jlie IIou.so of Lords may reject lU.h.o („ep The roadway (1823) is carried 

(and so for a time veto) hills passed hy he 3 niiii.s parth in half-oi-en galleries, 

CnniDions. In hills of supply the power of the I tuiimd ; th<- rock-walls on citLr ham! 

House of Lords amonuts mere y to a veto as j - ^ 

does that of the House of (.ommons in bill., , 

affecting the peerage 1 he rpiesu.m ns Jo » b.idgcs and is ahont 100 feet .•thovc the river. 
British veto on Inish h'gisJatioii was on(‘ of tin* -r? 

didiculties in the schciiK; of ifoiiK* liulit f«u Inrlaiicl. J " o ‘ 

In the UiiiUMl States of Aiuorica llie pic^itlcni has a * s«Qipoj t ol i oj ln; 4 {il, at t ho Limas 

qualified riglit to veto all I.'uns pa^-^od liy lon-rcss; | n^mtli, 45 mim.- A. or 0]ri,rlo h\ uni Lop. 1)816. 
hut after that veto has heeu o\er( i-^iMl tin* hill ! Viurdol. So(' ti AitCJ 

which he has njocted may lavoim; law hy lu-iug | Yiar<‘jr^lO^ an IraVian town on a haniUitnl .-ite 

nassed hy two-thirds of each house of eoniire---. • on t J»o Mc<li Jfn;u!<'an cfias! , 15 milos NW. of Li.^a 
Tlio*sainc rule applies in mo'-t of tin* a two- . ,-wamps iia\r* hcen drained, 

thirds vote in l>olh hraimhrs of the h-^i-htl an* j pin** woods er a healt h-resort. Here 


ing a hill over the govtonoi' 


jnoportion is three, llftlis, .-uni in >evei.»! a simple j 
majority snUiees. Tin' ]ir(‘-i«h‘nl po\\er of \oio I 
was in the (sarlic^t- days fif tin* repnhlit* vory .-spar- 
ingly used, hut is now jesoih-d to with eojuparat ix<‘ 
frequency; whih*, as an e.vheimi instaiaae in the : 
state of New \'ork, wilh a deinoraiisod ]fy*i--latun‘, ; 
no less than 2d6 hilL wer<.* viMoed l»y tin* governor j 
in one*, rtcssiiin. 'Fin* Swiss rrt'>'r<')hl u m in«‘lnd« the ( 
power of veto (sci* S\vn/Kia..VN i», ]». ?*J i. Lor ila* j 
l\jlisli c(7o, si*(‘ Vol. \ 111. o. :27l. 1 


In oi luT-' tlic j Sindi. s S hoi|\ w a.', .■i.~-liorc. P«»p. PhlfMI. 


Viatiniill fl.af.. ‘pjovisj«in tor a journey M, 
HmIn Ltoiiiminioe admini- lered to ]»er>on- in danger 
of dfQifli. !f m.'S )«r Mef‘i\ed without fast ing ( as 
i'v roipiireil in all oilin' ea-es ) fiom the midnight 
pn.'viou.s ; aii-l it m.»y )»e giv^ui /ic*qin.*iuJy during 
the .',an»e siekne.-w. 

f iatkai. Si-e A'v \ tka. 

Ylail4i« Lori.s M .m;j K d rKiKN. a charming, hut 
hardh a gicai writer, who. nmiev lii^ pen-name of 
I'ierrt* Loti. qi]ie]v]\ uindied the heait of I'miicc, 
ami elimhed into a ehnii at th** Academy aseaily 


Polisli C(7o, MM* Vol. VIIL p. *271. i hantu a g.eai writer, who. nmu-v hvs pen-name ot 

In rcvoUitionarv Lrance in 1 7115 a < 'ouiieil of neieni s i Pierrt* Loti. qniokiN u-.-ndied the heait ut l iaiicc, 
was created, with a power to m‘Io the revolutions 1 *‘'*‘'* elimhed into a elmii at tie* Academy as eaily 
of the lcgislaliv<; hodv. For lln; Voto A. t in the I kSlil. l.iorn in a llngiiemn home nt Jhvelmfort., 
Scotdish (diureli, see Scot i. \.M», \’ol. I\. p. 215, I i Hh January is.50. In* enlereil t he navy at an early 
and Fuke (hina.Ml. 'I'ln* mmo i^; somet ime.-. a name j Jige, and >Nas thu-v enahled to reap in liis voyages 
given to total prohihiiion in tmnporanee legi.sla- ! the world tiuu harve.st of exotic impres.sioiia 

lion; see LlurDU Laws, ri:Mi*i:iiAN< k. which was yet to -jim* him a literary stock-in-trade 

Vcuillot, Lons, pul.li.i-t, born in 1.SI.3 nt of a .|n.te injoi-inn! eb.-nioi-w. 

Boyncs ( Loirct), <*lu>se the profession of jonrnali^iii, 1. h'^' a> a \ eaj in disgiaee fui a too 

ainl tilled several eiigagemenl.s on tin* iwovinciai t*oliiliil .senes t>t let tens jn/v^toyMUi the e<aii]uct 


led several eiigagemenl.s on tin* provincial 
lie visite<I Koine in ISJS. letiirmMl to i’aris 


of the French .soldiiu-s at line in LShJ. His tiisb 


a zeaious adherent of the pap:n‘y, and, as editor of n' ns.h), a seiics of pklures of life on 

the r/'nZ/vr.'f, soon signaliseil himself a-^ an aL^gre.s- Bospoius, wa- weak and spoiled I *y allot’ tat ion ; 

sive and nncompnmiising vhampitm of the eUurvU. ^^V"‘omL i.r J/ar^ffc t^c LoO ( 1880 ), carried the 

In LS42 he acctmipaiiied 51arslial Kugcaml tt) Africa vqptivo w ith all the charm of Uie cora 

ns his secretary, and on his return was math* Cliiot- Larahn followed 

secretary to the Ministry of the Jnterior. He a»‘J the story cd 

again editetl the Unircra in 1S48 ; but his attacks ff nj' 1^ I ) ; ik‘xI w ith . /on / n yT 1 cca ( 1883) 
on Naitoleon HI. led to the siiiqnession of Ills I^nHany ami the sea, s of Southern Europe ; and 
paper from I860 till 1867. I hiring the Vatican m his inasteipicce, 7 re/iea;' y Lff/oir/c ( 188 (>), 

<kmncil he w*as a vehement suiiporter of l^ltra- Ihittan> and the seas of the fiozen Nortli. To the 


\kmncil he w*as a vehement suptiorter of Fltra- 
montanism. Vcuillot, besides ])olomical pieces, 
Avrote novels, poems, hooks of travel ; in 1857- 


standard of these two the later work.s have not 
attiiined : Pntjwa if'K.ril (1SS7); 3Iadame L’hnjs- 


76 he issued ’in 18 vols. il/c/yy/yy/r.? /iV7/V/Vcy/.r, (1887); (1880); 

torifjuesy Littemitrs. He died 7 th April 1 SS 8 . Livrc ck /a 

I ii T 1 in 11 •! w r \lby 7 ). Lc Iwmaii d nn J^utant is a work ot 

north snore of the Lake ot hencv/i, 1] imies K of ; u r... t * 

lU«.wnno by rail. It ataiiiis at tlie mautU of tt.o y „[ cliild-itanire, for vivid trill fiili 

ssa 1 , ri''Trr n', “r-'-v' 

If It Til tilt It 'i? X cliilciliood, Jias no equal in Jitoratiire. The 

valley of the K/iorie. backed by the inagn/nee/ic r 1 * 

rampart ot tlio Alps of Valais. In tUn orntreU of sensuous imiwes- 


St Martin (date H08) Ludlow, one of CharlcB I.'a SV\lie"SSm4 
judge*, and lirongi.ton, wLo rood to \i\m Wa sen- . elemental meianctioiv 

tence of death, are buried. There is some trade in “* jf J? nf tUo’ eblvmlV nii 

imW, OWOHO. and wino 5 and Vevay cigava are I?!?''*?"- t}}®,r®®TK V‘5 

a fee } made and expoited. l op. 8H4. j. j -.yn innuf jimk elsewhere. 


Texllla Reglst« See Hymi;, Vol. VI. p. 46. 


life, any real humour, we must look elsewhere. 
Viborg, one of the oldest cities in Denmark, 


y^zelayf a decaying town in the French dept, and capital of a district of Jutland^ stamks on a 
of Yonne, 6 miles »E, of Auxerre, Its ancient and small lake, 28 miles W. of Randei-s by mil. Its 
curious abbey church w*as restored by Viollet-le- 12 th-century cathedral was relniilt in 1726. Pop. 
Due in 1868. Hither Becket retired in 1168 ; here 8653. There is also a Finnish Viborg. 
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Vibrio, a name given with much laxity to 
varioiia kinds of more or less screw-shaped Bacteria 
(q. V.) ; also to small ueiuatoid worms, such as cause 
ear-cockles in wheat. 

Tiblirillllllt a genus of plants of the natural 
order Capfifoliaceie, having a five- toothed calyx, 
a five-lobed, wheel-shaiied, hell-shaped, or tubular 
corolla, five stamens, three sessile stigmas, and a oue- 
seodcd berry. The species ai’e slirubs with simple 
leaves, natives chiefly of the northern parts of the 
world. K Qpulu$ is the Guelder Rose (q.v.), or 
Snowball Tree, and V. tinus is the Laiirustinns 
(q.v.), both well-known ornamental slirubs. 
luntana, sometimes called the Wayfaring Tree, is 
a native of the warnif r temperate parts of Europe 
and Asia, not unfrequent in England, and often 
idaiited as an ornamental shrub. It is a large 
shrub or low tree, with large elliptic serrafc<l 
leaves, downy, with star-like hairs on the under 
side. TJio young shoots are very downy. The 
flowers are small and white, in large dense c^unes ; 
the berries purplisli black, mealy, and mucilag- 
inous, with a peculiar sweetish taste. Tliey are 
useful in diarrliuna luid catarrh, and are useil in 
Swit/crlaml in the manufacture of ink. Bird-lime 
is made from the bark of the roots in the south of 
Europe, but is inferior to that made from the bark 
of the holly. The inner bark is very acrid, and was 
formerly used as a vesicant. Tlio woch.1 is white 
and hard, and is prized by tamers. Tubes for 
tobacco-pipes arc made of the young shoots. Two 
North American species, V. cdnle and V. oxycoccus, 
nearly allied to the Guelder Rose, produce beriies 
of an agreeable acid taste, which are used like 
cranbernes. The word viburnay from which the 
name is derived, was used hy tlie ancients to 
denote any plant the branches of Mdiich were 
pliable and suitable for tying ; some of the species 
are adapted by the tougliness and pliability of 
their branches for tliat pui-po.se. 

Vicar (Lat., ‘delegate’), in England, a paisou 
of a parish where the tithes are impropriate (see 
Impropriation ). In ecclesiastical usage the title 
is given to those who hold authority as the dele- 
gates or substitutes of others. A vicar-apostolic 
(formerly one to whom the pope delegated some 
remote portion of his jurisdiction) is now usually 
a titular bisliop appointed to a country where 
either no sees have been formed or the episcopal 
succession has been broken. Vicars foram are 
ecclesiastics to whom a bishop gives a limited juris- 
diction in a town or district of liis diocese — in etleet, 
rural deans. Vicar s^gemral in the Roman Catholic 
Church perform the work of archdeacons. Tiiey 
must be clerks, not laymen, but need not be in 
holy orders. VicarS’choral are assistants, cleric 
or lay, of the canons and prebendaries in the public 
services and music ; tliey form a distinct corpora- 
tion in English cathedrals of the old foundation, 
in twelve Irish cathedrals, and in St David’s. 

Vice-cliaiicellor. See Chancery, Chan- 
cellor. 

Vice-consul, a subordinate officer, to whom 
consular functions are delegated in some particular 
part of a district already umler the supervision of a 
consul, A British vice-consul is selected by the 
consul under whom he is to act, and his name is 
transmitted for approval to the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affiui-s. The vice-consul acts under 
the general supervision of the consul, correspond- 
ing with him in ordinary cases, but in some special 
cases with the Foreign Office. A consul is not at 
liberty to dismiss a vice-consul acting within his 
district without the sanction of the Foreign Secre- 
tary. See Consul (Mercantile). 

Vicente* See Gil Vicente. 


Vicenza, capital of an Italian province at the 
confluence of the rivers Baochiglione and Retrone, 
42 miles W. of Venice by rail. It is surrounded by 
a moat, and walls half in ruins, and contains many 
palaces and churches. The Piazza dei Signori, a 
reiiiarkahly fine square, contains a lofty and slender 
campanile, 270 feet liiglu Palladio was a native ; 
and Vicenza owe.s to him many of its finest build- 
ings, as the Palazzo della Ib^ione, the Olympic 
I Theatre, and the i)refect’s palace, a rich and fanci- 
ful edifice. Tlie Duomo, built in the 13th centifty, 
is Gothic ; the nave of it is 60 feet wide ; and 
in the chapels are intere, sting pictures. Manu- 
factures of silk, linen, earthenware, jmpor, and 
velvet are carried on. The sniTouiuliiig country, 
studded with mansiou-liouses, and rich in vine- 
yards, is exceedingly beautiful. Poj>. 44,261. 
Vicenza (anc. Viccntkty or Vicetia) continued to 
he a miinicipal town of some consiileration till it 
was laid waste by Attila, 452 A.u. It revived 
iigain under the Lombards, and became for a time, 
in the middle ages, an iiidepeiideiit rejmblic. — The 
province, which ruirs up to the Alpine ridges divid- 
ing Italy from the Au.strian Trentino in Tyrol, 
contains on the north the ^ette Corniiniy seven 
village communes, which, formerly German, for a 
time formed a kiinl of republic under Venetian pro- 
tection. In two of these villages German is still 
the xirincipal language. 

Vice-president. See I'rksident. 

Viceroy^ a title popularly given to any 
officer who is delegated by a sovereign to exercise 
regal authority in his name — as tlie Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, the Governor-general of India, popularly 
but not oflicially called viceroys. See also Khkdive. 

VIcli, or Vk^UK, a Spanish city, 40 miles N. of 
Barcelona by rail, with a modernised cathedral and 
some manufactures. Pop. 12,600. 

Virliy, a small town in the heart of France, 
dept. Allier, stands on the Allier, in a fine valley 
surrounded hy hills clad with vines and fruit-trees, 
30 miles SSE. of Moulias by rail. Vichy is the 
most frequented bathing resort in France. The 
sjM'ings which rise at the foot of the volcanic mouii- 
laiiis of Auvci’gne (q.v.) are of the alkaline class, 
somewhat acidulous, and the most efficacious of 
the kind that are known. They vary in tempera- 
ture from .54'^ to US'" F., are used both for drinking 
and bathing, and are resorted to in cases of indi- 
gestion, chronic catarrh, gout, and esiiecially liver 
disorders (see Mineral Waters). Millions of 
bottles of Vichy water are exported annually. The 
yirtue.s of the aqavc calidcc of this place were known 
in Roman times, as is testified hy the remains 
of marble baths and coins that have been dug up ; 
but their modern repute arose only in the ]9th 
century, being greatly promoted by the visits of 
Napoleon 111. Now tliis town of ( 1901 ) 14,046 
inhabitants is visited W from 20,000 to 30,000 
pei’sons annually. See Ciormack, Mineral Waters 
of Vichy: Excursions in the Enmrons ( 1887). 

Vicious Intromission. See Intromission. 
Vleksbnrn« the largest city of Mississippi, 
stands on a high, uneven hlufl’ above the Missis- 
sippi River, 235 miles by rail NNW. of New 
Orleans. Cotton is shipped and railroad cars and 
iron are manufactured. The place was strongly 
fortified by the Confederates during the civil war, 
and repulsed several attacks ; hut after a siege by 
land and water from May 18, 1863, it was surren- 
dered to Grant on 4th July, with nearly 30.000 
men. Pop. (1900) 14,834. 

Vico, Giovanni Battista, jurist, philosopher, 
and critic, was born, the son of a bookseller, at 
Naples, 23d June 1668, studied law at the uni- 
versity, but devoted himself to literature^ history, 



VICTOB 


1 1697 the professor of llhetoiic afe Napl 
To tlu8 poorly paid appoiutniciit was addeil iii tu 
1735 the post of liiatoiio^^raphet to the Bouilxm tr 
kin ^5 Chailes III of Naples, lie stiuggled most Ji 
of ms Ilf© with poxeit> and lattei!\ with ill liealth, H 
and died 20th Janu u> 171i IIi>^ gr<a,t woik is di 
his Sctefi-^a N^om^ of which the hist edition al 
appeared in 172'), but the woik was coiuphtelx U: 
fr>cast 111 tlie second edition of J73() A tliiid 
odiUon appealed in 1714 aftei its authoj*s dfatli <, 
The woik Is a tieatisc ot tlie liist<»i\ lil ci. iii'-^dion j oi 
and of the o^ol^tK)n of lxw% and in \h1u«* o! it !•<, 


tlio simple tallies of a hardy (tat 
mountaineei and Imntsnian. Wd 
tnoino/ as Ins people fondly otfled jhlm, i 
Jamiaiv 9, 187s, and w*as Imiim in the Fanti^oliu 
Ifo was Kii<4'»^edcd by Ins mn Huniliert. Hit 
dfUighici riotihlo waK, for the sake of the Fmi<Si 

alli.iiite, hut i utijoi agjiiriht tho king's w'lB, manied 

to riince Nap<*hon (s<»e iJowrATiiF) 
li<*1orIa4 <}uf(n (f \u Vntod Kingdom of 
<iH It. jhit.iin uid luluiti tUid of India, 

onl> child oi Ldw i<l Dakf oi ki nt ^ fomlli son of 


and of rue o^o^^tK)n ot lxw% and in \Htu«* o! it III ) w Um t k<nsnig1<»n Palace, 

Vko IS legardtd as tl)f‘ founds of Ha p)ijI<wopli\ j •.>ph Mis isr> H* moil i ^ n (ona Mana 
ofhistoiy Thou di piofouiidU jiitlutiKMl P. ( oii iln d o\ 1 lanciH, 
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]S()7 J nnd that lo Ih<ti m llmt I^-'l 

lirtor, (b \Mn ihijiN Dm o Ih linn > 
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(IS07), and latt i tin title ot Dike ot Ih linno 
hitMii I80S till 1812 Ik < oiiini indi (I tin lii^t <or{»s 
d’riniiie in Spun, ind lo^t tin bat l(*s of I duxMa 
and HuiOMi lie (omniimb’d tlie ninth < ui> 
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theeiossingot the JKk 7 iri i He foiudit <it Dk '- den Mi D.oui n it tin 1 i ad ot Mt ^rnMinncnt anti on 
and Jaoji/ig lost tlie /nijnroi sfnonr b\ m ghvi < h in^e ol »idrnini tiatum (1S^3) ^hc* ntnsed to 
ing to (>ccnp> tlie budge of Monteioiu sur \ oniie 1 chinm , in nnoidaiiee with piii<d(nt, the ladies of 
and was sfierelx wonmhd at (.laonim Louis I the hedchanibM, the re-nli laong that Peel re 


XVI IT ga>e him the < omiuand ot tiie sctoiul 
division, ami to his sli line the picsidiinx ot the 
iiiihtaiy loniniissioii np|>ointed to ti\ sm h of his 
old coiiipaiiions in arms is h id de^eiUnl to Xapoleon 
dining the ‘Ihindied Daxs * lie xxas minister ot 
M ar fiom IS‘21 to 18‘23, and died at Paii«, M irch 1, 
1841, MOii 0 iJC 6 InCditb x\as published in 1846 

Victor Amadeus. See S vt oy 

Victor EmiUiUlUCl 11., the inv^t king of a 
united Italy, xxas the sou of Charles Alliert (q ' ) 
of Saidinia, and xxas hoi 11 Maicli 14, 1820. (Foi 
Victor hhnmaiiuol I , king of Saidinia, see Svxox ) 
He eaily shoxved miiitai^ aidoui, and in command 
of the brigade of baxoy 111 the campaign of 184S- 
49 displaced gieat gallantly at Goito and Noxara. 
On the exening of the latter battle his father, 
unxxilling to hoxiv' to the onerous conditions otfeied 
by Radetzky, abdicated in favour of Victoi* 
Emmanuel, who, bein*^ the husband of the Aus- 
tiian Aicliduchess Adelaide, and uncommitted to 
the xioxvs of the Italian Ultia demociats, might 
hope to obtain more favourable teims fiom tlie 
victor. Victoi Emmanuel thus ascended the throne 
of Sardinia, Maich 23, 1849. The ex-ents of 
his reign, his policy and that of his ministers, 
A/eglio, Cavour, and others, issuing in tlie recon- 
stitution of the kingdom of Italy under tlie Sar- 
dinian dynasty, is sdready treated at Italy, Vol. 


VI. pp. 251, 252. 
leave statociaft 11 


sigmsl and MiHkhiuils adniinmti ilion xxas pro 
lougcil till l''4l 1 he ^oung oiudi xxa.s inarriod 

at bt James >> 1^^00*^(1(1111 lolnuarx 1840) to 
IbiiKC AlbMt («| X ) Prim o ot Sixi (.obiiig and 
botha, and stoond son ot tie I lien it igning duke 
The climi ex Mils of tlim long leign, xxhosc 
pilnle© XX IS tehluated 111 1s87 and ‘diamond 
jubilee’ III IS97, mux bo tiuud in the articles 
oil England, (tieat IJiUiin, litdand, the seveial 
colonies, India, and tin ''iicoesNixe piemic*rs (see 
Ireloxx ), on the Coi n 1 ixx s, Post otiu'e, Reform, 
Jexxs, Aiin;i, Edmation, A oluntei is, riinieau A\ ar, 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Zulus, Egxpt, Tiaiisxaal. 
in 1876 ‘Empioss of India’ xxas added to tlio roxal 
titles of the Queen The death of the Pmice- 
(Mnsoit in isol led his xxidoxx to lixe mainly m 
seclusion foi sexcial xears, but, though she iiexer 
afterxvaixls took so proniinent a pait in public life, 
she never neglected anv of liei essential duties 
as queen. Othei sex ere tiixls xxere the deaths of 
(he Pnnccss Alice (of Hosse), of the Duke of 
Albany, of the Duke of Clarence, and of Alfied, 
Duke of Edinburgh and Pi nice of Saxo Coburg 
Gotha. She hei-self died at Osboine House, 22d 
Jan 1901, and was buried m Fiogmore Mausoleum 
beside her l)elove<l consort. No foimei monaich 
so comprehended the great truth, that the now era 
of the crowrn are held in trust foi the people, and 
ai*e the means and not tlie end of gox ernment. 


L The king had the wisdom to This policy entitled her to the gloiious distmctton 
mainly in the hands of the able of being the most constitutiomid monarch Biitain 
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has ever seen. Not less important and beneficial 
the example set by her Majesty and tlie Prince- 
Consorb in tlie practice of every domestic virtue. 
Their stainless lives, their unobtrusive piety, and 
their careful education of the royal children bore 
rich fruit in the stability of the throne. The pro- 
gress made by the nation in the various elements 
of civilisation and in material prosperity was un- 
paralleled ; the empire was vastly extended and 
consolidated; and perhaps during no reign was 
there a gi*eatcr measure of political contentment. 

Her Majesty had four sons and five daughters: the 
Princess Royal. Victoria, bom 18-10, married 1858 to< 
Frederick- William, afterwards Emperor of Germany ( VoL 
IV. p. ^7); Alhert-Edward, IMnco of Vales, born in 
1841, married in 1803 Alexandra, daughter of the King of 
Denmark, succeeded as Edward VII. 1001 ; Alice (q.v.), 
born in 1843, married in 1802 to tlie Grand I)uke of Hesse, 
died in 1878; Alfred, born 1844, created Duke of Edin- 
burgh 1800, married in 1874 the Russian I’nncess 3Iarie, 
bccaiiio Duke of Saxe-f’oburg-Goth.i in 1 803, died 1000 ; 
Helena, born 1810, married 1800 to Prince Christian of 
Dcriiuark ; Louise, horn 1848, married 1871 to ■*‘he Marquis 
of Lome (since IIKK) Duke of Argyll) ; Arthur, born 18.*)0, 
created Duke of Connaught 1874, married 1870 Princess 
Louise Marguerite of Prussia ; Leopold, born 18.53, created 
Duke of Albany 1881, married l*riiicess Helena of Wal- 
deck 1882, died 1884 ; Princess Beatrice, born 18.57, 
married 1885 to Prince Henry of Battenberg (1858-00). 
The premiss of the reign were : 


1S35. Lord Melbourne. 
ISll. Sir Iloboit Peel. 
]S4(}. Lord John Bu'sbull. 
1S5‘2. Earl of Dolby. 

1302. Earl of Abeideen. 
IS'i.'i, Lord Palinerstoiu 
1858. Kail of Dei by. 

1809. Lord Palnier'jton. 
18G5. Kail llussell. 

1806. Eaii of Derby. 


DOS. Ml Disiaeli. 
lsi>8. Mr (iludstouo. 

Ib74. Bail of De.vonsfleld. 
IssO. Mr Glad «> tone. 

1S85. Marquis ot b.ili.sbury. 
1SS6. Mr Gladstone. 

1880. Manpiis of Salisbury. 
1892. Mr Gladstone. 

Ls04 Earl of Kosi bery. 
1895. Marquis ot Salisbury. 


See Early Days of the Prince- Consort ( 1807, by General 
Grey ) ; Leaves from ike Journal of our Life in the IlUjh- 
landi (1869, with the assistance of Sir Artliur Helps); 
More Leaves (1884); The Life of the Frince-ifonsort 
(5 vols. 1873-80, prepared under the (Queen’s direction 
by Sir Tlicodore Martin). Also books cited at ENG- 
LAND, especially M‘Carthy’s History of our Own Tirms 
(5 vols. 1879-97), and T. Hunqiliry Ward’s IteU/n of 
Victoria ( 1887 ) ; with Lives of tlie Queen by Mrs Green- 
wood (1883), Macaulay (1887), Barnett Smith (1880), R. 
Wilson (2 vols. 1888), Jeaffreson (1893), R. R. Holmes 
(1897 ; new cd. 1901 ), and Sidney Lee (1902). 


Vlclorit^ smallest in area of the members of 
the Australian Common wealth, yet comes near 
New South Wales in jiO])ulation and commerce. 
The SE. coast was sighted by Captain Cook in 
1770 ; the liaibour of Port IMiillip was discovered 
in 1801, and an unsuccessful attempt to form a 
settlement on it.s shores was made by Lieutenant- 
colonel Collins in 1804. Hut it was not till 1835 
that the country around the harbour which gave 
its name to the whole district was colonised by 
Batman and Fawkner, and the neigh bourliood of 
Portland Bay by Edward and Francis Heuty, all 
of whom liad crossed Bass Straits from Tasmania. 
The natural grasses Avere found to be unusually 
well suited for the growth of fine wool ; large 
areas of land were taken up bv sheep-farmers from 
the neighbouring colonies ancl Great Britain, and 
the seaport towns of Melbourne, Geelong, and Port- 
land were founded. From 1830 till 1851 Port Phillip 
was administered by the government of Sydney, 
but in the latter year the district was constituted 
into the colony of Victoria, with a separate execu- 
tive and legislature. Its boundaries, wliich have 
not been altered since they were originally deter- 
mined upon, are, on the N. and NE., the Murray 
River from the point at which it enters South 
Australia in 14r E. long, to its source ; on the W., 
the colony of South Australia; on the S., the 
ocean ; and on the E., a line drawn from Cape 


Howe to the source of the Murray. Victoria 
occupies the south-east of Australia, and haa an ex- 
treme length from east to west of 420 miles, while 
its greatest breadth is onl v 250, and its least only 
150 ; its coast-line is 600 miles, and its area 87,884 
sq. III. or 56,245,760 acres. Gold was discovered in 
1851, and attracted a large number of immigrants ; 
the first railway Avas opened in 1854 ; responsible 
government was introduced in 1857 ; in 1862 addi- 
tional facilities Avere given for the acquisition of 
land for agricultural purposes; and in 1865^ 
protective policy avos initiated Avith the object of 
stimulating local manufactures. 

* The geographical jmsition of Victoria and the 
moiintainoiia nature of a large portion of its area 
Iiavc made its climate generally cooler than that of 
any other colony on the mainland, Avitli the cxcej)- 
tion of the mountains and high tablelands of New 
South Wales. A chain of varying height, the 
Dividing Range, traverses the greater portion of 
the colony from east to Avest at a distance of from 
60 to vSO miles from the coast ; the eastern jiortion, 
termed locally the Australian Alps divides the 
AA'aterslied of the Murray from Gijipslaiid, nud 
has many peaks Avith aii elevation or from 6000 
to 6500 feet. Farther Avest the height of this 
mountain-range is miicli less -although there 
are isolated summits, such as Macc<lon, 3324 
feet high. Tii some places, as in the neighbour- 
hood or Ballarat, it <l\\ indies into ele\ated ]>lains 
of little more than 2000 feet ahoAc the level 
of the sea, surmounted by occasional hills .500 
or 600 feet higher. Farther Avesl the lange 
is better defined, and is known localU" as tlie 
Pyrenees and Grampians, the highest jiealv, Mount 
AVilliain, Jiaving an altitude of 3821 loet. A few 
miles beyond this lofty eminence the moun tains 
cease altogether, and are succeeded by exten- 
sive j>hiins ; in addition to this main range there 
are many isolated mountains and hills scattered 
all over the colony. 

3 lost of ilio rhers rise in tills Dividing Range ; 
those on the noith find their Avay into the 
Murray, Avhich has a total length, including 
bends, of 1300 miles, 980 of Avhicli form the 
[ northern boundary of the colony. The luincijial 
streams flowing nortli (going from east to Avest) 
are the Mitta Mitta, 175 miles long ; Ovens, 140; 
Goulhurn, 345; Loildon, 225; Avoca, 163; and 
Wimniera, 228 ; the last mentioned losing itself 
in Lake Hind marsh. Tlie southern streams are 
the Snowy, 300 miles long (180 of them in New 
South Wales), which IIoaa's into the ocean a few 
miles west of Cape Howe ; the Latrolie, 135, falling 
into the Gippsland lakes ; the Yarra, 150, into Port 
JMiillip; the Hopkins, 155; and the Glenelg, 281, 
into the Southern Ocean. Many of these rivers 
are in the summer season mere chains of Avater- 
lioles, and only the Murray and Yarra are navi- 
gable, although others, such as the Goulhourn and 
the Snowy, might eiusily he made so. The prin- 
cipal lakes are Victoria (45 sq. m.), King (24), 
Reeve (6), and Wellington (54), in Gippsland, all 
navigable and communicating with tlio ocean, 
XJorangarnito (90; salt), in the Western District, 
and Hindmarsh (47; brackish) and Tyrrell (66; 
salt), in the Wimniera or North-western District. 

The principal ports and harbours are Port 
Phillip, area 800 sq. ni. ; Western Port ; Portland 
Bay, near the South Australian border; Port 
Fairy and Warmainbool, between Portland Bay 
and Cajpe Otway; and Port Albert in Gippsland. 
The principal headlands, going from west to east, 
are Wilson Promontory, in 39^8., the most south- 
erly headland in Australia ; Cape Patterson ; Cape 
Schanck ; Cape Otway ; Cape Nelson ; and Cape 
Bridgewater. The only islands of any importance 
are Philhp and French Islands in Western Port. 
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The climate in the mottutams ia generally agree yield of goH np to 1000 
able, and the lainfall sufficient On^nally the at near l;257^386,448y half the 
east of the colony, including Gippsknd, was tralasia. Copper, stlrer, tm, c«wl, and metliBioay 
coveied with forests, composed of lofty trees, some have been found in considerable ^nantftlee* Btown 
attaining a height of 300 to 400 feet, and many coal is abundant, and it is lieheved that ite exiet- 
beautiful slmihs, of which the tree fern was the euoe will be made commercially valuable 
most noteworthy The remaining jiortion ot the AguniHure and Ltm Hock — Of the whole area 
colony has the usual Austiahin cli iifictenstics, of the colom 24,000 000 acies belong to private 
except that the counliy soutli of the T>i\l«hng ituljvnluals, Mhile of the lesulue about 16,000,000 
Jiange, and a few nule« to its noith, snlbis i‘»sM aie let In the ciown for gia-fiing, and 11 500,000 
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tminxl kingdom the nlitvims ml Ism hn I u i ()lli i \ii tiihui i mus of tin cxpoits in 

mou plciiliful ml t h il m the NtgOihle tiu 'Vf* Ci >t»0 tHH)s < u t > l>i u vin md onh t HMM) OOO 

tice fciii Is nine fi(«|innlh ni I with wlule the t tiu iKi^hhiiinn^ (olmi 1 loin tuimany and 
< xhha„< tue pilm iiul the (idu ue piictiuillv ti nn ilu t nitco ^t lUs tin impmtshid a value of 
unknown b tw< tu I >00 (K>0 m I U)00 (MH) tlic t \]>oi is tliithf i 

Giohfiff Viftmiase ms to Ih foi iik d of a gient " o t4s0 OOO iml ils><MK> usjfdnrh fhe 
nixss, of Pxlio/oiL lock, thiou^h vshich jnotiud pnmipxl (\pnts me goll (tiom ;td )00 000 to 

Jaige aieis of ^lanite ind li ip, md upon which t»> "iOopOO iniiii ills ), wo>l (tioin 14, (KM), 000 to 

lepose, near tlie coxst belts of Meso/oic and t » (KK) IHK)), w Ik, it ( UK) (KMi to jt700,0(K)), In e stock 
ll I till \ stiat i and vole line pioducts TlKVOungci ( iJ70(KK) to t ^ >0 (KM) ) Ihc iiiipmts mc^, in oukr 
nicinbeis of tholhiniiiv oi V xl i ozoic sei ics uc hv or value wool cottons woollens, sugai and 
far the most wideh distiibutcd, and iie in ill mohs^ts, non and sted, Inc stock, aiicl tinibei 
uspects the most piomiTu nt find impoi t xnt foiinn liicit ue about 3(MK) mamifae tones, the nimu 
tionH M ibh tbeii assoei xted guinitic uid plutonio factuies being almost w liollv toi home consumption 
Ol Igneous and voleanic loeks, tliey oeMip> nexilv Tlie shipping inelrnks 2b0 sailing vessels of 40,000 
nine tenths of the suifaee of the couiitiy Devon tons and nO ste imtis of 56,000 tons Of ne^ai 
lan Rxiidstone, slates, and limestones occur in 2(K)0 vessels of 2 aOO (K)0 tons that enteied, and a 
(iippsland ; Second xry locks aie found in tlie Cape coiievponding numbei that cleaied, the vast 
Otway distnct and lu the counti> ca.st of W esteiii mijoiitv weie colonial, onl} 360, of 850,000 tons, 
Poit, the extinot volcanoes in the western and being Ihitish 

cential distnct aio lemaikable and apparently The levenne fiom 1894 to 1902 rose fiom 

leeent; seveialaieto be found southwest of the £6,716,000 to £7,841,270, while the expenditnie 
Dividing Ikxnge Many of the plains aio formed vaiied fiom £7,310,(X)0 to £7,709,033 Moie tlixn 
by ovei flows of basalt half the total revenue is deiived from customs and 

PtoducUom — Gold was first woiked at Chines duties; the next items being excise (£330,000) and 
m 1851, and shortly aftei wards at Ballarat, Forest income tax (£215,071 ) The chief outlay sai eon llie 
Creek, and Bendigo Oiiginally the workings, pajnientof the debt and the railway s— post and tele 
which now covoi 1,5(X),000 acies, vveie shallow and graphs, public instruction, and police coming next 
alluvial, hut most of the gold is now obtained from The total debt m 1900 was £48,380,859, maiiuy con 
nnartz leefs, some of which are followed to great tracted for railways, water woiks, soliool buildings, 
depths, the deepest being 2500 feet. The total 1 and othei public woiks. The colonial defences 
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include a force of 5000 men, more than half being 
militia, the rest mainly volunteers, with a nuclens 
of 400 permanent soldiers. There is a naval force 
of over 300 oHicers and men. The -colonial flotilla 
comprises a coast-defence ironclatl and some half- 
tlozen Jirst and second class torpedo- lioats. The 
colony contributes to the support of the Australian 
auxiliary wav-shii>s. llie police are under the 
control of the central government. 

PolitkaL — The executive government is in the 
hands of a governor chosen by the sovereign, wiio has 
a salary of £15,000 per annum, assisted hy a minis- 
try ap^Kiinted by the governor, but resjjonsible to 
tlie legislature, and only liolding oflico so long as 
it commands a majority therein. The parliament 
consists of three estates : the governor; llic legis- 
lative council of, since 1903, thirty-five (formerly 
48) niembeis, who have, and are elected by ])ei*sons 
who have, a property or i)rofessional qu alili cation ; 
and a legislative assembly of sixty eiglit ( formerly 
95) members, who require no qualilication, and 
are elected hy universal manhood suttVage; bub 
persons possessing freeliolds or leaseholds have a 
vote in each electorate in wliichthey hold property. 
Mem hers of tlie legislative assembly receive a salary 
of. £300 per annum. (lcograi>liically, the colony 
is divided into thirty-seven counties, but for pur- 
poses of administration it consists of sixty iinjau 
municipalities, Calle<i cities, towns, or boroughs, 
and 134 rural lAunicipalitics or shires, in all of 
which every ratepayer has one or niore votes 
according b<j tlie amount of rates paid by him. 
Victoria took active part in promoting the cause 
of Australian federation. Victoria and New South 
Wales, the colonies that enormously preponderate 
in [jopulation over the others, differed greatly in 
commercial policy, and mutual jealousy between 
them was inevitaide. Tact and statesmanship and 
niutual concession ultimately tviniuphed over the 
difficulties in the way of Australian federation ; 
and on 1st .lanuaiy 1901 took place the proclama- 
tion of tlie Commonwealth of Australia under one 
Governor-general appointed hy the Crown, one re- 
sponsible ministry, a house of representatives pro- 
l>ortioiifite to population, and a senate to which 
eacli of the federated states sends six inemhers. 

Education and Churches . — Educational establish- 
ments are of four kinds ; the Melbourne Univer- 
sity, with three affiliated colleges in connection 
with the Anglican, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan 
Cliurches, ami in 1895-99 there were near 700 
students attending lecture.s and 120 to 130 graduates 
annually; technical schools and colleges, including 
five schools of niiiies ; an agricultunil college and 
working-men’s college ; and piivatc and primary 
state sch<X)ls. Primary education is free, secular, 
and compulsory, and 05 J per cent, of tlie cliildien 
of school age are bein^j eilucateil at some portion of 
the year. The imhlic library of Mclboiinic has 
500, (XK) volumes, and there are public libraries or 
mechanics’ institutes in every town. There is no 
state church, and no state assistance has been given 
to religion since 1875. Melbourne and llallarat 
are the sees of Anglican bishop.s, and the lioman 
Catholic Church has an archbishoj) at Melbourne 
and bishops at Ballarat, Sandhurst, and Sale. 
The numbers of members of the principal denomi- 
nations are, Episcopalians, 432,704 ; Roman Catho- 
lics, 263,710; Presbyterians, 191,503; Methodists, 
180,272 ; other Protestants, 91,625 ; Jews, 5907. 

The charitable institutions include hospitals, 
benevolent asylums, orphana^s, all supported and 
managed on the voluntary principle, but siihsidlsed 
by the state. A branch of tlie Royal Mint was 
opened in 1872. The savings-bank has some 400 
branches, mtii 415,000 depositors, and a balance of 
upwards of £10,250,000 to their credit. 

The commercial depression under which the 


colony suflei'ed during and after the crisia of 
1892-93 had a disastixxis effect on its financial 
condition. Its great natural resources, however, 
the perseverance and energy of its people, and I 
tlie ueveloimient of jn-oductioii and the opening of 
new markets in a few yeoi's restored matters to 
their nonnal condition. In 1900 the total expoi’ts 
amounted to £17,422,552 and the imports to 
£18,301,811. In the same year the revenue raised 
by taxation amounted to £2, Kte. 2d. wr head of 
the population. At the census of 1901 the tefal 
population of Victoria was 1,200,914, of wdioiii 
603,901 were males and 597,013 females. There 
w'ere 6814 Chinese and 624 aborigines, iuchidiiig 
half-castes and quadroons. Immigrants during 
1900 iiuinlicred 82,157 and emigrants 83,684, the 
goldfields in Western Australia causing tiie adverse 
balance. The average density of the population 
is nearly 14 to the sqnaie mile, and over half of 
that population live in the toivns. The greater 
number of these townspeople lived in and around 
tlie capital, the ])opulation of gmiter Mellxmrne 
being 493,956; wliile 46,410 resided at Ballarat, 
•13,li2 at Bendigo, ami 23,440 at Geelong, no other 
town having a population of 10,000. 

See, besides books cited at Australia, Leve3’’3 
Auaii'aUan Enci/clopfcdia (18924; Jiayter's Noie^ on 
Victoina; Thomson’s Ilhistratc^ Handbook (1886); 
Walch’s Victoria in JSSO (1881); Brough Smith, The 
Aborigines of Victoria (1878); M‘Coy, lliatorg 

of Vietoriit {iSJii tt ; Smytlie, T/ic Goid Fiddn and 
Mineral Districts of Victoria ( 18()9) ; Jenks, The Gm trn^ 
luent of Fic^oria (1891); for history, Bonwick, The Port 
Phillip Setthment (1883); LabiUiire, Early History of 
Victoria (1879); Shillinglaw, Historical Jtieeords of Port 
ThiUip (1870); Wcstortfi, Australia Felix (1864); 
and Turner’s History of Victoria. 

Victoria. See Ho^g-ko^^G; also Cami!:iioo^\s. 

Victoria^ capital of British Columbia, is 
charmingly situated near the south-east extremity 
of Y^Gicouvcr’s Island. Ksqiiimalt (q.v.) is 4 miles 
distant. Victoria possesses, iK^sUies the govern- 
ment buildings, a cathedml, public library, hospi- 
tals, electric trams and lighting, a fine park on 
Beacon Hill, anfl a numlier of factories. There 
is a Clanese quarter. Pop. (1881) 5925; (1891) 
16,841 ; (1901) 20,816. 

Tictorixu ( l) a seaport of Brazil, capital of the 
state of Espirito Santo, on an ishuid in Esiiirito 
Santo Bay, wdiich admits sliips drawing 14 feet. 
Pop. 5000. — (2) Capital of Tamaulipas state, in 
.Mexico, prettily situated at the liase of the Cor- 
dillera. l\)p. 8000. — (3) A tow'ii of Guzman Blanco 
state, in Venezuela. Pop. 12,000. 

Victoria^ a genus of plants of the natural 
order Nyiiipha*aceie, Tesembling the common water- 
lily, but most nearly allied to the genus Euryale, 
and distinguished from it particularly by the 
deciduous tips of tlie calyx, and the sterility of the 
innermost stameiLs. , Only one species is yet 
known, V. regia. Seen by Hiinkc about 1801, by 
Bonpland, D’Orbigiiy, and otliers, it was first 
described in 1832 by Pfippig, who observed it in 
the river Amazon ; and it was found by Scliorn- 
burgk and others in many rivers of the north-east 
of South America. Its leaves ai^ peltate, circular 
in outline, float upon the water, and attain a dia- 
meter of 5 to 6 feet ; have the margin turned up all 
round about 2 inches high ; are of a purplish colour 
on the under side, and there exhibit a sort of 
w'icker-work of very prominent veins, furnished 
with prickles. The flowers rise amongst the 
leaves upon prickly stalky. They are more than 
a foot in diameter, white, intemally Tose-coioured, 
and aie very flagrant. The fmit is a capsule, 
almost globose, with a depression on the top about 
half the size of a man's head, fleshy within, and 
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divided into numerous cells, full of round farin- 
aceous see^, which are an agreeable article of 
food. The plant is therefore called Maut Affua, 




Fiij. 1.^ 'Victoria rc’ijiii. 

or Water Maize, iu part‘d of Soulli Afperif*.;. 

To the cuitiviitiou of plant .-p<M*ia} hoi luni;'r< 

jia ^ c <h'\ 

lit K<‘\\. Chat--- 
worth, (/rysie.I 
aO'l oih»M 
pho’e-' in 

and e in 

K’lropo, anrl il 

<’ullivMtr<l ai»«l 
tlow^nod in a 

hoHte<l tank in 

the (►pen air in a 
nnr-ciy at < 'holloa 
Fig. 2. — Flower of Ficio/aVi rr/7m. in Wol and a. few 

y('ars suhse- 
quently. Tt lias been iiifroduced into India from 
seeds produced in England. 

Yicforia and Albert, Onnr.ii or. See 
Oruek.s of Knighthood. 

lietoria llridii^e. See nnioGi;, p. in. 

Victoria tlJave, 2 mile*- X. of Settle in York* 
sbii’e, is situated in a clitf 1)00 feet alxive the 
Kibble. It was discovered in 1837 ; and exploration 
has revealed in it bones ot the eh’pliant, hyama, 
rliinocero.s, bear, deer, horse, b.ulger, \e., with iui- 
Xilonients and potteiy of Koniand'eltLe dato. 

Victoria Cri^ss, a decoration instituted at 
the end of the Crinieaii war in 1856, and conferred 
on members of the British naval and militaiy 

services Avho liave ]>er- 
formed, in X)re.scncc of 
the enemy, some signal 
act of valour or devotion 
to their country. Non- 
military [)er.son.s who 
have served as A’olun- 
teers against an enemy 
are also eligible. The 
general distribution of 
the crosses earned in 
tlie Crimean war (to 62 
pereonally) took place 
in 1857 ; and the distinc- 
tion has since been con- 
ferred from time to time. 
The Victoria Cross is in 
the foim of a Maltese 
cross, and is made of 
Victoria Cross. bronze. In the centre is 

the royal crown, sur- 
mounted by the lion, and below, on a scroll, the 



words ‘For Valour.’ The ribbon is blue for the 
navy, and reil for the army. On the clasp are two 
branches of laurel, and from it the cross bangs, 
supix>rte<l by the initial ‘ V.* An additional act of 
excepUoTial bravery may be marked by a bar on 
the ribbon. Tim decoration is accompanied, in 
the case of non commissioned otficei's and men, by 
a pension of £10 a year, ajid £5 is afldod for each 
bar. Sec works by K. W. OTlynie (1880), W. 
Kicbartb (1801 ), and M. Cernrd (isOl). 

Victoria FalLs. Sec Zambfsj. 

Vi<!toria Nyaiiza. agn-ai frc,-<]i-\Anter lake in 
East Central Alritat, siimitrd o/i ibe <Mpiator, and 
on the moridiaJi of 33' K. , bu-. an area <»f over 
30, OIK) sq. lii.. t}i- about Tbo .'izr. of liclaiuL It 
li(\s ab»>ut f( .-1 aijove sra level, Tiio geo- 

logical evj'dciatj: piuui'^ tn i)i«j (uig'iu of its basin 
bavingj taken place al, a v<-!\ remote period, a 
I numl.jcr of G ijao<- like fault.- nlong iluj western 
I .slioit's suggc;-; ,i s'u ies of iumu.ij.-o ]audsli[)s as 
a piv»babi(; of tb<i fiounitiou of tiie hollow 

^^bicii noNV (NijPains life lake, ’ilu.* traces of vol- 
c;in»c action do ?ioL .-omi siitiicient to account for 
Mi i.jigc a (i^ jnc'-ioji. 'riu'^ ailing rocks are 
I guci-siiud sciiiri.-, wiib poj pliyni ic granite at the 
i -ourii ( \JU'iiiiiy. ami somr> lava and inuibtone 
j t'tuaid- i/ic noiib. I'ljo ig ti eon -s area is, upon the 
j uiiole, !>ai:cH cud d< -olatc ]o<»king, the niinaiiuier 
1 ot liiO ba.-dn bt lug e]oijiCt{ wiiii luxi\ri(»ns iropiciil 
j jiora, »‘xc»*edingl\ \aricd j*! ebanurUrr. 'Fliis variety 
j i'. p^ rluip*^. mo .1 sti ikiugly exliibit(*d on ,M.)me of tbo 
j bku;d-. Tii(‘ faujia al-'O varied, the number of 
I :dliga[«n‘' freqsomt ijig ibe. v.aters being very large, 
j 11 ippop*>tami. aUJiougb les-^ fi(ajnently met with, 

I .are (*scecdiugly (icirc*, a.’id ai<,* la id in great dread 
I by tbc iiathe b<»;i;m(‘n. 'riu* \\alei is good and 
j fiv>b, altboiigh MUiiew hat iri.‘-ipid to the tasU?, and 
fiaajueiitlv assume- a diri> wliilc colour. Tlie Jake 
i> dnuned by ibe and its chief ba^lei's are the 
Kaj(*ra, the Xzoia, tlie Sliiiiin u, and the Katonga. 
As tlu'^e are all comparatively insignilicaut slream-s, 
and c\apoiation f, om such a largtj body of 

AvaftM* in an equatorial ('limat(* must be vcjy great, 
it if supposed tlnii ibe lakcj draws the larger j»arl 
of its supply from springs in iu bed. Tides have 
lately l>eeii noticed along the sliore.s therift^ iastmg 
from about half an hour to an liour in time; from 
such ohservatioiis as have been ni?ule, the winds do 
not api>ear to (avercisc much influence uj>on this 
(uiiious ])hcnomenon. The natives a^isert that a 
ptuiodical rise and fall in the level of the lake 
lak<?.s j>lace at intervals of alM>ut twenty-five 
years, and water-marking?: along the coast point 
this uay, A railway of 572 miles from the coast 
leached the bay of l*oiT Florence in 1901. Cyclonic 
storms, accompanied by thunder and lightning, are 
common, and occur most frequently in the month 
of August. Fishing is mostly carried on by the 
use of the rod and line, except in Lower Kavirondo 
and among tlie Ba-Ses.se people, where grass mats 
and basket traps are used as nets. The lake, 
whose native name is Ukerewe, was discovered 
by SSpeke in 185S, visited by him and Grant in 
18(51-62, and subsequently partly explored by 
Stanley (1875), Mackay, Tnoiuson, and others. 

Victoria University. See Owens Collegia. 

Victuallingr. All officers and men in the British 
navy are borne, when on full i>ay, on the Ijooks of 
one of H.M. ships, whatever the duties may be 
on which they are engaged, and are entitlcVl to 
rations, or compcn.sation in money if their rations 
are not issued. Every person actnally serving on 
board a ship has his rations issueil, and is then said 
to be ‘victualled* on boanl. Shonld any officer 
or man be only borne on the books for pay, and 
be employed on other service away from the ship, 
he is not * victnalied,’ but receives compensation 
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in lieu Ail oflRcci's and men are entitled to the 
same rations, and to the same compensation in 
lieu* they firo allowed to leave beliina (i.e. not 
draw) a certain proportion of tlieir rations, receiv- 
ing a money allowance instead, except in the case 
' of "Afresh meat and bread, which must always be 
taken lip. Tlie paymaster has charge of the 
victualling sU)res, and is responsible for the account. 
Under that head are included not only the pro- 
visions, but all the clothing, and the soap and 
tobacco. Tlie victualling department is under the 
administration of an official at the Admiralty styled 
tlie Director of Victualling. There are three large 
victualling yards in England, the Clarence yard at 
Portsmouth, the Royal William at Devonport, and 
the Royal Victoria at Deptford, the last the largest 
and most important. From Deptford all the depdts 
abroad are replenished, while most of the biscuit 
and chocolate is made there, and beef salted, 
Deptford was iii'st established as a dockyard and 
depdt for stores in 1573. The space occupied by 
the victual ling-yanl is about 19 acres, with a river 
frontage of 1700 feet, and mean dejith of 1000 feet. 
The number of men employed varies, but during 
war upwards of a thousand w*ould be required. 
Till 1869 the victualling-yards were under the 
charge of a captain-superintendent, but since then 
all tliese estaolishments have been placed under 
the civil administration of the Admiralty. The 
Clarence and Royal William yards are both sup- 
plied from Dejitford, and re-issue to ^ ships as 
required. There is also a largo victualling estab- 
lisnment at Malta for the service of the ^Icditer- 
ranean squadron, and smaller dep6ts on other 
foreign stations. Fresh beef, bread, and vegetables 
are always obtained at other ports both at home 
and abroad from local contractors. The victual- 
ling of men in merchant-ships is now regulated by 
the Merchant Shipping Acts, and can be made the 
subject of inquiry either by magistrates or Board 
of Trade officials at home, or by the consular 
authorities abroad, in the event of any of the crew 
being discontented and lodging a formal complaint. 

Yictiiallinj?-bill, a customs document warrant- 
ing the captain of an outward-bound vessel to sliip 
such bonded stores as are needed for the voyage. 

Vicuna (A vicugna), a species or variety 
of the South American genus Aiichcnia (allied to 
I the camels), which also includes the llama, alpaca. 



Vicufla {Auchenia vicugna). 


and the guanaco. Unlike the first two, but like 
the last, the vicufia lives wild. It is somewhat 
smaller than a European red deer ; its wool is 
light brown with some white beneath. It frequents 
the most desolate parts of the Cordillera, at great 
elevations, and delights in a kind of grass, tho 


Ychu (Sthm Ychu), which abounds there in moist 
}>lacos. Tlie small herds commonly include from 
six to fifteen females with one male. When the 
females are quietly grazii^, the male stands apart, 
and carefully keeps guard^ giving notice of danger 
by a kind of whistling sound, and a quick move- 
ment of foot. When the herd takes to flight, the 
male is said to cover their retreat, often pausing to 
observe the motions of tho enemy. TTlie vicufia 
is a very active animal, like the chamois or the 
antelope. The Indians seldom kill it with fi.e- 
arms, hut set up a circle of stakes, about a mile in 
circumference, into which the vicunas are driven. 
The soft wool is much valued for weaving. 

Vida, Marco Girolamo, a 16th-century Latin- 
ist, was born at Cremona between 1480 and 1490, 
studied theology, was favoured by J^eo X., who 
gave him a priory, and bv Clement VII. 'was made 
Bishop of Alba, where lie died 27tb September 
1566. He was at the Council of Trent, and was a 
friend of Cardinal I'ole. Vida wrote Latin orations 
and dialogues, but is known mainly as a poet, 
remarkable for the grace of his Latin style rather 
than for his force of thought ; his chief poems being 
(1535) and De Arte Foetica (1527), others 
being on the silkworm and on tlic game of chess. 
There is a monograpli by Lancetti ( 1840) ; and see 
Symonds, The lienutssance in Italy, 

VIdorq, Ecckne Francois, ‘the detectu^e,* 
w^as horn a baker’s son at Arras on 23d »lnly 1775, 
and as a boy persistently robbed tlie till of his 
father’s sliop. He was sent to the house of correc- 
tion, but signalised his release by decamping with 
£80, Of this a shaiq>er relieve<l Jiim at Osleiid ; 
and to keep himself in life he engaged himself to 
sweep the cages of a travelling menagerie. From 
this post he was advianced \o that of tuniblcr and 
acrobat; and a further promotion was intended 
liim to a supposed savage, eating raw flesh and 
drinking blood. As he chose to decline the 
ap]>ointmenfc, his services were dispensed with, 
and he returned liomo. Entering the army, he 
attained the rank of corporal, and stnveil with 
some credit in Belgium and elsewhere, till a wound 
disabled him. For some years he seems to have 
lived as a scoundrel at large, occupying himself^ in 
swindling and disreputable love-afl’airs. In 1796 
he turned up in Baris, and being detected in 
forgery was sentenced to eight years as a galley- 
slave. Before his term of durance bad expired he 
fonml means to escape, and became one of a hand 
of highwaymen. They, on discovering that he was 
an escaped galley-slave, declined, it is said, any 
further acquaintance, whilst exacting from him a 
solemn oath not to betray them. Vidocq took the 
oatli, and instantly delivered the whole gang into 
the liands of tlie ‘authorities. Hien repairing to 
Paris about 1808, he offered his services to the 
authorities there as a H\)y on the criminal classes. 
His advances were at first coolly receivcil, but 
gratlually ho made bis way ; and in 1812 a ‘ Brigade 
de Suret6 ’ w’as organised, with Vidocq as chief. 
Consisting at first of only four men, by degrees it 
was enlarged to twenty -eight ; and its efficiency 
w^as something marvellous.^ Suspicions, however, 
grew rife that Vidocq was himself the originator of 
many of the burglaries he showed liimscif so clever 
in hunting out, and in 1825 ho was superseded. 
He tlien started a paper-mill, and in 1832 a private 
detective office, wliich soon, hoAvever, was closed 
by the authorities. He died in Paris, May 1867. 
Ilis 3f&motre8 (IB2S), even if really by himself, are 
certainly untrustworthy. 

✓ Vienna (Ger, JVten), the capital and largest 
town of the Austrian empire, is situated in Lower 
Austria, on the Danube Canal (Donau Kanal), a 
south branch of the Danube. The « small river 
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Wien flows tlirongh part of the town to join the 
canaL Vienna proper consists of the Inner City 
{Innere SteuU) and eight districts or sections com- 
pletely Burroiinding it— viz. Leopoldstadt, Land- 
Btrasse, Wieden, Margarethcn, MarialiiU, Neiibiiii, 
Alsergrnnd, an<l Fiivorilon. Tho^o, witli the ex- 
ception of the last, an artisans’ quarter, are 
enclosed hy fortilications known as Lhc» LiticB 
(Linie)y tliongh that name is now usually con- 
fined to the iiftoen gates of the fortificaiion.s. 
Jnnnedialely Imyond the Lines are nine populous 
suhurhs iindinled (since ISOO) within the ^’ienna 
police-district, which Jias a tolal area of ol sq. m., 
and pop. of (1800) l,:h>4,fK>0; (lOoo) I 
Th() irregular hexagon fonncMl hy tlui Tuner Liiy 
was until 1858 eiiehjsed hy an inner line of hnli- 
ficatioiiH, the site of which is now oceupied liy (lie 
Itingstrasse, a series of handsome houlcMirds, 55 
yarils wide, whieh hound live of it> si'h's. 'I'le* 
sixth side is houinled hy tlie h’ninz d<»s<‘fs Lhi.iv, 
on Lite Dariuhe Canal. Though N ienna <*t»nluiM‘- 
buildings of the ilth and even of the Idih (‘enfiiix, 
it is, in its }n*osent form, essfuitially a mod'-rn city; 
nearly all the most coiispieinius and pret'oitiou.s 
jmhlie l)uildings d}it(' fnen tin? lal'-r halt of the 
I9th century. M<Kle!iiity too is elianict<‘rl-tie «•/ 
'''the Viennese; they are sjuighily, good- iem]»ert‘d, 
and ]>!easure-lo\ iug, foml of mu-'ic, dancing, 
ainl the tln'atn'. i'lie Inner t'ity and tin' Lin;/ 
strasse are the hand.Nome-'l and ni'*sf fa-hion 
able <piarters. In the fornuM* aie the <*aihcdn(.I <»f 
St SL(q>h(*ii (ldOO-15IOj, with a lower 15(J feet in 
height; the lloilutrg or imperial pa.lace, a large 
and irregular pile of very various d.itos ; ami 
many palaces of ihe nohility. On one side or oilier 
of tlie UingsLrasse rise the Mxclumge; the I ni- 
vorsily (1874-S4) ; the huge (hdhio Xenv Kathhaus 
(1873-8:1), Imilt at a cost of over three quarters of 
a Jiiillion sterling; the I*arliament House; the 
Supreme Law Courts; the Imperial Museums of 
Natural History and of Art (187- S(>), tw in huild- 
ings on (dtlior side of ihe imjiosing inonumoiit of 
tlie Empress Maria Theresa (uinauied 1888); the 
imperial Opera-house; the Aeadoiny of Ait; the i 
Austrian Museum of Art and Industry, Ac. Jn 
other parts of the city are tlie Arsenal ; the du''Oi)h' 
iniini, a medical college foiimled in 17st; tlie 
Votive Church, an admirable speeimen of inodeni 
Gotliic, built in 1856-79 to commemorate the em- 
peror's escape from assassination in 185:i ; and many 
other hanasome sacred and secular edilices. 
Vicuna is well inovided with public parks, the 
largest being the Prater (7 sq. m.), one of the 
finest parks in Europe, opened in 1706. In educa- 
tional, scientific, artistic, and benevolent institu- 
tions the city is very ricli. Tlie university, 
founded in 1;165 and renowiieil throughout the 
world as a medical school, has a tcachiiig-stafl* of 
350 and over 6000 students. The niagiiificcnt 

S uhlic picture-gallery, formerly in ihe chateau of 
ielvedere, now in the Museum of Art, is ^lecially 
famous for its unrivalled exaimiles of the Venetian 
Bchool, Rubens, and Diirer. Tliere are also several 
noted private galleries. The Public Hospital, with 
f 2000 beds, is perhaps the largest hospital in Europe. 
Vienna is the chief industrial city in tiio 
emnii^, the factones being mostly in the districts 
of Neubau and Mariahilf and outside the Lines. 
Machinery, scientific and musical instruments, 
artistic goods in bronze, leather, terra-cotta, porce- 
lain, &c., bent wood furniture, meerschaum-pipes, 
&c. are among the noted manufactures of Vienna. 
As a centre of trade and finance Vienna is no less 
important. Grain, flour, cattle, seeds, wines, and 
manufactured goods of all kinds are annually 
handled here to an immense aggregate value. Over 
2i million pounds \vere spent m 186S-81 in regulat- 
ing the ohaii^el of the Danube so as to render the 
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river navigable at all times, and a new mercantile 
quarter is gradually springing up between the 
canal and the main stream. The chief local autho- 
rity is the Gemeinderath, or city council (consisting 
of a burgomaster, two vice-burgomasters, and 120 
councillqib), whicli Ls iisbisted by local committees 
or comicik in th(3 various distiictH. 

Vienna »>ccii]>icM liie site of the Roman Vindo- 
fjomty wiiicli was established in 14 A.t>. as the 
.su<!ccssor of tiny Cidiic selllemcul; of Vrndojnina, 
The beginning n) hs present iinjiortauce, iiowevcr, 
dates only froiii the period of tin* T’rnsades, which 
<lirer.ted a stonily <fr<‘;nnr»f Irrinii: through it. In 
i 1*276 it b*.‘eauir‘ the capiial of the ILuisburg 
|d\mj-‘-t\. The famous .^iege of \’^ienna hy the 
• 'rinks lasted from duly 11 to Seplemher 12. 1683, 

: whe/i it was hy dohn Sohii'j-hi f»f J*oland. 

' Treaties ha\ o h^'en eoneluded at \ ienna in 1738, 
i Ixitween the Eriqe ror ( harles A'f. and the Inhinta 
! of Spain a.'- to ihe kingdom of tie* Two Sicilies; in 
! isnq. iKuw'ceji nnd tin* Austrians, after the 

: defe.i.t of the latter at W'agiam : in hSht, setfling 
I nilaiis afti^r ihe u;tj of lhu,-<ia and Au.>lna against 
fienmni U: ami iti ls66, hei wei^n I'nimds .loMepli 
of Au'iria and \ ietor Kiomanuel of Italy, coding 
W'JKiia to ltal\. i’he* great Longros of A'ionna 
(2oih vSeplemiMn- Islt to iOtli dune lsj5) met to 
legnlate the alihiis of Eiii<q»e alter tin* overthrow 
of the Napolennie eMi[*ire, aijd rc'siore (hi.^ ‘ halanco 
of ]»«>\\*'r. ’ Alexandt*r I. and Xer-selrode were there 
in the intoi'est^ i,if Kus>ia ; the king of Prussia wjis 
suppMiif'd hy Hanhuiherg ; (‘asi, lerongh, and after- 
wards NS'f'Dington, repreMoUed Hrilain ; Melier- 
nie.h was Au'^liian pleuipotenliars ; Talleyrand 
.•-eeiired a hearing for Tranec ; Spain, Portugal, 
Sweden, Jdejimaik, Ihene, and the minor Gonnan 
elates were al >o repres(‘nted. The chief iinal out- 
eonio Nvas that Austriaohtainod f.oinhardy, Venotia, 
lllsria, Dalmatia, dyrol, A’orarlht*ig, Salzhurg. and 
East Calicia; J'inssia tlie province of Saxony, 
Eosen, Swi'dish l^omeraiiia, Westphalia, and iho 
Khmiish EroN inco ; Hanover, extended in area and 
made a kingdom, fell to the J]aiio\ orian dynasty 
ill lUitfiiii ; Jhiiain secured Malta, Heligoland, 
(\ape Colony, and 5rauritins, ami the protectorate 
of the Tonian Islands; Eelginiu and Holland were 
united as the Kingdom of t he Netherkand.s ; Norway 
was confirmed to Svvedi*n ; the 1 Inch v of Warsaw 
(Poland) w as made over to Russia, am\ the republic 
of Cracow* was constituted ; the neutrality of Swit- 
zerland w as guaiaiitced, and Xeucluitel( uiidei Prus- 
sian sovereignty ) added to the confederation; the 
German confederation w\a.s censtituted with numer- 
ous internal rearrangements ; and tlie former ruling 
houses were reinstated in Naples, Sardinia (to 
which Genoa was annexed ), Tuscany, and Modena, 
Parma being given to the ox -cm press Maria Louisa ; 
the papal see recovered nearly all its possessions ; 
and Iranco was restricted to very nearly the 
territory it possessed licfore the Revolution. The 
signing of the treaty (^9th June) was hastened by 
the news of Napoleon s return from Elba. The 
Jew’s have been prciloniinant in medicine and law* 
professions, banking, the press, and many mann- 
lactures ; and here also Anti-Semitism* is very 
rampant. 

See works by Weiss ( 1880 kW aagen ( 1867 ), Liitzow ( 1878). 
Forster, Seis, Bcmiann, Maurer, Winkler, Ac. ; histories 
by Hormayr (1824), Weiss ( 1^2), and Bermanii (1880) ; 
on the congress there are, besides the Acts (9 vols.), 
works by Flassaii (Par. 1829) and Angeberg (Par. 1864). 

VienuCf a dept, in the w’est of Fi-ance, con- 
stituted mainly of the old province of Poitou, 
lies between Indre and Deiix-Sbvres ; area, 2691 
sq. m.; pop. (1881) 340,295; (1901) 333,896. The 
A^enne, an affluent of the Loire, is the principal 
river, And has the Cveuse as its chief tributary. 
The surface is mostly flat, with a grailual slope 
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toward the north, w The country consists almost 
wholly of fertile plains, fine pasture-lands* and 
extensive forests. The mineral riches comprise 
iron, man^^anese, and quarries of stone, including 
lithographic stones. The dept, is divided into the 
five arrondissemeiits of Poitiers, Chiltellerault, 
Civray, Loudun, Montmorillon. Poitiers is capital 

yicniie* one of the most ancient towns of 
France, in the dept, of Is^re (far away from the 
dept, of Vienne ), on the left bank of the Rhone, 
IJ) miles S. of Lyons bv rail. The river Gfcre passes 
through the town, ami hero joins the Rhone, after 
having supplied motive-power to a number of 
mills and factories. Vienne was the chief town of 
the Allobroges, is mentioned by Crosar, and by 
Martial, who terms it opulotta Vienna: in the 
time of the Roman emperors it was the rival of 
Lyons. Resides numerous water-conduits, &c. of 
Roman construction, there are a Corinthian temple 
of Augustus and Tdvia, remains of a theatre, and an 
obelisk, calle<l L’ Aiguille, 7‘2 feet high ; ami the 
museum contains many relics of Roman antiquity. 
The cathedral of St Maurice, partly Romanesque, 
partly Gothic, was built in 1107-1*251 ; St Peter’s 
dates from the 6th century. The town was promi- 
nent under the Burgnmlian princes, and its arch- 
bishop disputed with his neighbour of Lyons tlie 
primacy of Gaul. In 1312 a council was held 
here, in Avhich Pop’fe Clement V. pronounced the 
suppression of the onler of the Templars. There 
are manufactures of woollens, silk, paper, leather, 
and iron goods, and trade in grain and wine. Pop. 
(1872)21,430; (1901) 22,770. 

Vienne, Haute, an interior dopl. of France, 
south-east of Vienne, bounded on the W, by the 
depts. of Vienne, Chareiitc, and Dordogne. Area, 
2130 sq. m.; pop. (1872) 322,447; (1901) 374,212. 
It is watere<l by the Vienne ami its tributaries. 
The surface is for the most part level, thougli not 
fertile, hut is traversed by ranges of low hills, 
including the Monts du Limousin. Tliere is much 
cattle-breeding. Kaolin is the cliief mineral pro- 
duce, and much porcelain is made. The dept, is 
divided into huir arrondi».senients— Limoges, Bellac, 
Rochechoiiart, and Saiiit-Yrieix ; capital, Limoges. 

Vicrsci^ a town of Rhcnisli Prussia, 20 miles 
NW. of Diisseldorf by rail, with manufactures of 
plush, silk, cotton, and tlax. Pop, (1900 ) 24,800. 

Vierzon Villt*, a French town in the dept, of 
Cher, 20 miles N W. of Bourges by rail, with maiiu- 
factiires of porcelain, glass, &c. Pop. 10,559. 

Vieta, Franciscus (Francois P/c/«), a great 
French mathematician, >vas lM)m at Fontenay-le- 
Comte, near La Rochelle, in 1540. He studied law 
at Poitiers, practised there as an advocate, w'as 
councillor of the Parlement of Brittany, nn<lcr 
Henry IV., of that at Tours, next a privy-coun- 
cillor to the king, and died at Paris in February 
1603.^ We are told that he discovered the key to a 
Spanish cipher of over 500 characters. Scliooten 
coIlccte<l most of his writings (Leyden, 1646). 

Tieiixteitlli& Henri, violinist and composer, 
^vas born 20tli Februaiy 1820 at Verviers in Bel- 
gium, began to give concerts in his thirteenth 
year, and after completing his studies at Vienna 
and Paris spent most of his time in travelling from 
place to place as a performer till in 1870 he became 
a teaclier in the Brussels conservatoire. He retired 
in 1873, and died 6th June 1881. His works com- 
prise concertos, fantasias, and dances for the violin. 
See Kufferath, Henri Vieuxtemps (Brussels, 1883). 

Tigaii, Le, a town of France, dept. Gard» 45 
miles WNW. of Nlmes by mil. Pop. 4350. 

TigevanO^ a town of Northern Italy, 20 miles 
NW. of Pavia by rail, with on old cathedral, silk 
manufactures, and some trade. Pop. 13,684. 


TigfllSSOllt Gudbhand, Scandinavian scholar, 
w^as born iu the district of Broadforth, Iceland, 
13th March 1827, and studied at Copenltagen, 
w'here he lived from 1849 till 1864. In 1856 he 
\vas ai>])oirited one of the stipendiaries of the 
Arna Magnaean Commission. His master in the 
chosen >vork of bis life w/is John Sigurdsson, to 
whom he dedicated bis edition of Ejp^jyggja Saga 
(Leij). 1864). Earlier and later w'orks were lus 
Timaial (1855), an essay in Icelandic on the 
chronology of the sagas; Biskupa Sogur (1858- 
78); the Fwni-Sognr (with Th. Mobius, 1860); 
the Flatejarhok (with Unger, Christ. 186(M>8); 
the Icelandic Dictionary (1873), undertaken by 
Cleasby, and carried on from 18^ by Vigfiis.son ; 
the Sturlunga Saga (2 vols. Oxford, 1878); and 
the magnificent Corpus poeiiemn boreal e F. 

York Powell, 2 vols. Oxford, 1883). In 1864 he 
ha<l settled in London, wdieiice he moved to Oxford, 
where he was appointed in 1884 lector in Icelandic, 
and died January 31, 1889. He bad receive<l the 
doctorate from Upsala in 1877, the order of the 
Daniiebrog in 1885. 

Vigil, originally the watch kept, with public 
pmyer, on the iiig^it before a feast, is ti accable in 
the very earliest centuries, and is one of the usages 
against which X’igilaiiiius inveighs, and which 
Jerome vindicates in his reply, thougli he admits 
the abuses tliat often accompanied it, and which 
ultimately brought about its suppression. The obi 
observance survives in the Roman (iiurch now 
only in the Matins ami Lands and the mid night 
mass l^fore Cliristnuts, and the term isapplietlto 
the day and night preceding a feiisb, on certain of 
which fa.sting is ol)ligatc>ry (in England, on the 
vigils of Whitsunday, the Assumption, SS. Peter 
and Paul, All Saints, and Christmas). Vigils are 
marked in the Book of Common l*rayer ; no special 
.services are appointed for them, but the collect of 
the next day is used at evensong. The ‘w^aich- 
night’ service at New’ Year (q.v.) is analogous. 

Vigilance Societies, in the United States, 
include not only Regulators and other extreme 
exponents of Lynch Law (q.v.), hut also the ill(‘gal 
associations wdiieh spring np from time to time in 
all parts of the country for the compulsory im- 
provement of local morals, and the punishment of 
those who cither refuse or fail sufficiently to reform 
their lives. Such organisations as the White Caps, 
at home in the eastern ami central states, have for 
their professed objects the suppression of vice and 
idleness ; they send formal warnings to those 
citizens w’hom they consider to he neglectful of 
their homes, too partial to eard-pLaying, drinking, 
i'ce. ; ami if this w arning he disregarded, inflict 
.such puiiislnneiit as w’hipjdng, destruction of pro- 
perty, &c. The methods of the modern White Uaps 
are the same as those of the Kii-Klux Klan (q.v.). 

VIgilailtiUS, an opponent of inoiiacliLsm and 
of the wonship of martyrs and relics, was born at 
Calagurris in western Gaul in the later half of 
the 4tli century.^ Onlaincd a presbyter at Bar- 
celona'iii 395, ho journ^ed to Jerusalem carrying 
a recoininendalion from Paulinus of Nola to Jerome, 
w hoso whole theological system w as as completely 
repellaiit to him as his vehement and intolerant 
temper. From Jerome’s Coydra Vigilantiytm wo 
gather that ho denounced the worship of martyrs 
and relics as a relapse to paganism, vows of celib- 
acy and poverty as unnatural and creating a 
fictitious scale of morality. See Lindner, De 
Joviano et Vigilayitio (Leip. 1840). 

Vignette^ properly an ornament like vine- 
twigs and leaves with grapes ; but the name is 
now given to any small engraving (as on the title- 
page of a hook), design, or photogiapU which is not 
circumscribed by a definite norder. 
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Ylgny* Alfred Victor, Cojite de, French 
author, lioni of ancient family during his parents* 
imprisonment in the prison at Lo<dies (Indre-et- 
Loire)* 27th March 1797, entered the arnij? at the 
Kestoration, and served fourteen yea is. (.arrison 
life wearied a soul atliirst for glory, hut la.^ ])ride 
found a soHtaiy consolation in v'orse. As early as 
1822 he puldished anonymously a small volume of 
verse, followed in 1824 by Eluff, oir ia Sn ur *r mi 
Angey an exfj[uisite piece of mystic ]>liaiitasy. 
Bemre the Kevolutiori of July he had publjslie<l his 
collected Pat)nit:s ant/q^tefi i t mo/An'ncv (lS2(i), con 
taiiiin^ Molfte and Dulorola ; Cuiq Mta s ( l s*2(i?, a. j 
liiKtorical romanc<^ ; a translation of I82fl} ; j 

nn<l a drama, La Ma.i(ir/ntl€ iCAarre^ ( Alter j 

tliat year he publlslieil onl)' works in prose : 

( 1832), Oraadcur ci »SV/ /‘/////A; Mi/ifairrs ( Is;?.',), and j 
a drama, ChaHn ion. ( lS3o)-— lin* hii;h">t immiMit t>f j 
his fame. From that time he ceiiMMl jioi, to uiiie j 
but to print, lie IfMX a voinmc (*l ver-e A s//,/ , .,- I 
— published in ISGl, whicli cimlniris sonjiM,f lii-^ (in*, t j 
and most virile work, and a r‘o!l<*ci i**u of peisoii,ii [ 
notes, printed with <loui»lfnI wisdom !•>' iiatis j 

bonne umler the lithi dnunad d'nn I'tn f* jIsilT i. | 
While still young Ini alia**lie<l biniself t<> (h** ’ 
.Romanticists, with Hugo, Dc.-clnunj,.-, .Mm#*. ]>•■- 
hordes* Valii\*)n*, and Aj*llle. heipinm* <biy. Ihu 
he was never a militant or (.horon.rh i;*»ing nnnnher • 
of the party -‘he i**! insi,’ :*a\ s Sninle R-nn*', ‘ l-i ‘ 
his ivory tower liefon; (lie In.-aL of tin' Hi< j 

Cinq J/enw was a roinain'i' linked on tin.* bio'll Imu'i*' 
of the crimes of lvi(*ln'li<'ii, inspired hy ‘>•.• 01 !, !)iu 
intended to lie minutely Into to Id.^^torv i Immgli- 
out. The anihor's <'<)i)neciion vilh ibe ilieati** 
led to an ef|uivoe;il frn'inUliip with Mon*. I)or\ab 
comnumeing about (in' (•lo'-(' of is.'in, but the 
womair.s heart soon hinnd poetry a .^.ul^ti* 

tute for pjussioti, and the trag<Mly hit the }MMir 
idealist siripjved of bis last illii>i<»n. In |s‘ir, 
Vigny was gratilied by t'leeiion (o tin' Academy, 
on which occasion be nnide a hnig ami w(*ari 
some address, which vvas li.^ti'in.'il to with un- 
conceale<l inifiatience, 'riiereafter till the clos<* 
he lived hut little in the world, in familiarity with 
no one, not oven himself, Ids thoughts wrapped up 
in. a ne.ssiniLstic ghiom from which In* bmiid escape 
only Ijy the avenues of art. Ilis was that ]>r*»- 
foiimlesb kiml of moral ndsery whicli iiee*ls no 
cx.ternal reason for its 1 icing, incuraJdc liecauso 
iUelf its own pois»jii. Ffe died at IViris after 
tlio long agony of cancer, 17lh Soptomher IS03. 
Vigny’s work was elegant but coM. Xo poet has 
had grander eonceptions than the few fumlamental 
ideas that inform his work, and it is not so much 
inspiration as meditation tliat giv es tlie key-note 
to all his poetry. ‘Tt is formed,* says M. Monte- 
cub, ‘not Jis beautiful living things" an3 horn, by 
fervent generation, but in the way those Iovch% 
precious, and cold things are produced — pearls, 
coral, the diamonds, to which they have a close 
affinity — by agglutination, slow cohesion, invisible 
eondensaiion.^ Ilis fundamental defect as a poet 
has been well stated by M. Faguet to lie not by 
wy means want of imagination, but rather a certain 
rLchnc.sH and suppleness of imagination, tlie result 
of which is not only that one of the most vigorous 
thinkers amongst poets has prmluced so little, but 
also that his most perfect work is ever marred by 
incompleteness and inequality. Vigny the artist is 
inferior to Vigny the ).K>et ; his poetic execution to 
his creation of poetic ideas. Quite unlike Hugo, 
whose magniffeent execution casts a splendid veil 
over a certain fundamental poverty of ideas. But 
if a poet’s domain be small, it is something if it he 
all Ilis own, and Alfred de Vigny the poet was at | 
least orijjinal Perhaps, when all is said, Mont^gut 
is right in putting the three novels which compose 
Servitude ct Grwmeur Militairee oe his finest W’ork. 
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‘ The fomi of this hook is noble as its thmiglit, and 
simjde as the souls whose silent sacrince and 
obscure heroism it rclates. . . . The day oh which 
he wrote it he took counsel only with his own 
inborn nolnlity of nature, and gave their cong^ to 
all his feelings of bitterness and melancholy, as if 
lo a troop of importunate and troublesome guests 
vvlio bindored bim from discovering Ills true self. 
Is it not pbjUJint t«) si'o given by the mouth of 
a misuntliropo him-.clf, lo tiie pessi mis tic doctrines 
! of the nil'‘'uj til ropes on huirifm nature, the most 
e loquent ‘Icnial tbey iiave re<*f'ived in our time?' 
Aji exqnisii.e if um.v*rt ;nn arii.st, \ igny rejimincd 
i» no to bis fundamental iicilniiion, ‘ L’art est la.vt5trit-i^ 
cboisif*. ’ Tit him gmiius was a sublime and fatal 
gin., whb'h impri.xroietl him in grandeur, solitude, 
ami sadness ; the whole univoi’s** {in arena of infamy 
an*l wrong ; the .-tern deeru('s *d fate to be endured 
with st«>i«.i>ni if )Kw-,ih’c; thi'ir iudivitlual viciiins 
t*» Imj rf;v:a?«b'<l vviih a pity* profound index'd, al- 
l!iou'„'h h.'.lf lK g(>l ten <»f i fvntenqtt. V’igny married 
iUi Kngli-liwoman (L\dia linnbury) in 1828, and 
1 he. iMtlurmei* <if Kiigiish t{i.**le i- as mai’kfsl in his 
work in ih.'il of his coin euqjfirary, Alfred de 
Ml'' -/-* ; in<b*< d tniulier, in speaking of vvluit ho 
**dls ‘the. iiile]!ee( mil fat lief liiml ‘ tif Ids coritom- 
iMHfr. ie*.^ e\pi\-v-iv -ay.s * Musset and Vigny are 
ling! I* h.' 

Sv. t:,..; CK ii. .'iph by libinricc I'aklologne, in ‘Los 
F.v’iivaiO' lh;uH;;b:,’ I J.sUl '.{tutl M.'l)ori.M>n ( 1892); 
r.ial lliv carijcr ftiuties by ^uint.e- Ps.’uve, PuriraitH iMn~ 
l‘ iUfti.ru H-* ( ii.t. I^orfrmU iii.l, and 

J y<n< r<it x.r vol, vi. '); niid t 'aro, I'tti fva * t PonHin- 

{ ••}- r.v : but 1 - :p<’<*i'd!y f’nnlt'Menti'sruU JV^ji Miu tn Con- 
I (■ -/•/'.•■'f/r.; «'*en' lA, iiiid Tiniic Intguct, J)k< -jSi'nvicvlC 

yeV.A .• Lit. dr, 

tt M'iiport *»ii the north-west coast of S)>ain, 
on a deep hav or inlet, 20 miles SW. of Poiitevedra 
by laib It-* he.uiti!‘il situation an*l line climate 
make it an udodiahle Ii**alth lOsori. ro]». (IS97) 
17J»H. riu* I>av «>f A lias an intaml sweep ol 
20 miles, and i^ b mi!(*s wide at its* uHuith. Vigo 
w'as taken hy Ib-ak*^ in lAsb and IbSO, an»I |>y Lord 
Cobham in 1710: ami in 17o2 the Spiuiisl) galloons, 
th'fended by a French lleet, wero captured or 
«1e.'*trov»‘d by a Thitisjj ami Dutch foice umler Lord 
Oniiornh* jind Ro<»ke. Soe (.'AssrrKRiDKS. 

Viliara. Sec India ( AnnimxTUUK), p. 109. 
Vijayaiiaiirar* a mined city 8 miles in circuit, ! 
in Mmlras jMoviiice, about 40 udles to the NVV. 
of Rellary. in a jdaiii encumbered with granite 
rocks, iiuiuy of w hicli Iiave been rudely sculptured 
into «a variety of forms. After liaving been for 
two centuries the metropolis of a powerful Hindu 
kingdom, Vijayjinagar wa.s .sacked ami ruined by 
the Alohammeilans of ilie Deccan in lotib. At tha\ 
date it is described as 21 miles round. The ruins 
of the ancient city, the building of Avhich was 
begun in 13.36, now cover 0 m. The modern 
village on its site is called ; pop. 700. 

Tikittjs; (Dan. ; let?!. viJcingi* ; A.S. idling), a 
name given to the piratical Northmen who in- 
fested the coasts of the British Islands and of 
Franco in the 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries. This 
word is quite unconnected with ‘king,* being 
derived from the Sciindin avian rv/r, ‘a l>av’ (the 
same which aimcars in the names Lerwick, Ber- 
wick, &c.), and this class of inamuders were so 
called l)ecause their ships put off from the bays 
and fiord.s. See Northmen. 

Vlkrainadlfya. See India, Vol. VI. p. 117. 
VilAyet. See Turkey, p. 330. 

Ttlkomtr# a town of AVest Russia, in Kovno, 
130 miles SE. of Riga ; pop. 16,244. 

Tlllafranca* a town of Itkly, 9 miles SW. of ! 
Vorona hy rail, wdiere in 1859 peace w as concluded 
betw’een Austria and France ; pop. 750(X , 
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Tillage CommnnltleSf the means by which 
many scholars contend that great part of Europe 
must have been brought into cultivation. A clan 
of settlers took a tract of land, built their huts 
thereon, and laid out common fields, which they 
cultivated in common as one family. The land 
was divided out every few years into family lots, 
hut the whole continued to be cultivated by the 
community subject to the establislied customs as 
interpreted in the village-council by the sense of 
the village-elders. This may still be seen in the 
villages of Russia, and even in some parts of 
England may still bo traced the ancient boundaries 
of tlie great common field, divided lengthwise into 
three strips (one fallow, the two others in difFercnt 
kinds of crop), and again crosswise into lots held 
by the villagers. This theory, often called the 
Mark system, was started by Von ISfaurer in 
Germany, but mainly owes its currency to Sir 
Henry Maine, who in hia work entitled Villaye 
Commutiities in the East and JTest (1871) ]>ointe4l 
out close parallels in the archaic land communities 
in India. The first serious attack upon the theory 
was made hy Mr F. Seohohin, in his work 77te 
I English Village CommiiuUy Examined (1883; 4th 
ed. 1890), which labours to prove that the ancient 
village communit}'’ was not originally free, hut 
traces back to the Roman manorial system of a 
community in serfdom under a manor with its lord. 
Fustel dc Coulanges dealt Von Maurer’s theory a 
still more deadly Idow by turning against him the 
evidence of the Leges Barbaroriim and early chartu- 
laries on which his argument mainly relied. He 
proves also that the Russian miv does not represent 
agrarian communism, the soil belonging not to it 
but to some one else, and the peasants merely pay- 
ing rent collectively as well as cultivating the land 
collectively. The primitive Marky the association 
of the Mark {MarkgenQssenschaft)^ the oriLdnal 
common-land (Gemcinland or Alhncnde) — all the 
evidence for these he w’cighs and finds wanting, 
contending that the whole imposing structure of 
argument has been erected out of a series of mis- 
understandings, national communism having been 
confused with the common ownership of the family, 
tenure in common with ownership in common, 
agrarian communism with village commons. 

Mr Gomme considei-s Lauder and Kells as sur- 
viving types of the tribal community in its most 
^primitive form; besides the example of Hitchin, 
from which Mr Seebohm started working back, he 
examines the cases of Aston village, in the parish 
of Bampton, Oxford.shire, Chippenham in Wilt- 
shire, Malmeshuiy, and others, his conclusion being 
that the village community is no modern institu- 
tion, but one beginning far back in the history of 
human civilisation, and probably a phase through 
which all peoples have passed. In the hill culti- 
vation and settlement, of which intany traces 
remain, he sees evidence of pre-Ai*yan influence 
analogous to similar customs surviving in India. 
The communitv in its tribal form was the promi- 
nent feature, the village of serfs the subordinate : 
groups of kindred occupying their several home- 
steads and the lands around; small villages of 
serfs occupying cottage homes massed together, 
and using the lands around them in intermixed or 
run-rig occupation. Thus Mr Seebohm ’s formula, 
defining the English institution ns a manor Avith a 
village community in serfdom under it, he wouM 
rewrite as a tribal community with a village in 
serfdom under it. 

See also Von Maurer, Geschichte der Markverfassung 
(1856); K Nass6, Agricultural Community of the Middle 
Ages ( 1871 ) ; Laveleyc, Primitive Property ( trans. 1878 ) ; 
G. L. Gomme, The Village Community (1890); Fustel de 
Coulanges, The Origin of Property in Land ( trans. 1891 ); 
VinogradofTs essay (1895); Baden-Powell's The Village 


Community of India (1897); *nd P, W, MwtUmd’B work 
on the origin of English Low (1896-97); also PbodaUSM, 
Gau, Land Laws, Russia ( vol. IX. p. 37). 

Villa'ni^ Giovanni (? 1276-1348), a Florentine 
chronicler often cited. 

VillareaL ft ^ftnish town of 12,887 inhabitants, 
40 miles NE. of Valencia by rail. 

ViriarL Pasquale, historian, was born at 
Naples in 1827, took part in the revolution of 1848, 
became professor of History at Florence in 1866,4iaii 
rejieateclly sat in the Italian parliament, and in 
1891 liecame minister of Public Instniction. He 
has written on Dante, essays, ^Src. ; his best-known 
works arc the lives of Savonarola (2 vols. 18.')9; 2d 
oil. 1887) and of Machiavclli (3 vols. 1877-82), and 
The First Two Centuries of Florentine Jlistorg 
(1894-96), translaterl by his wife, Linda Villaii 
(71^6 Wliite), an English lady who has written a 
series of novels, tides, and sketches (Ca7nilla's 
Girlhood y A Double Dandy hi Change Unchanged , 
On Tnscan Hills and Venetian IVaters, &c. ). 

Tillars, Ciiakles Louis Hector, Due dk, 
marshal of Fiance, one of the most illustrious of 
the great captains of Louis XIV. ’s time, was born 
at Monlins, 8th May 1653. lie distinguished himself 
in the wars of the i^ow Countries, on the Rhine, and 
in Hungary, fighting against the Turks. From 1699 
till 1701 he represented France at A’ienna, and hy 
his sleepless vigilance foiled the tortuous policy 
of the Austrian ministers. On his return he was 
employed in Italy under Villeroi, and was for the 
first time ( 1702 ) raised to iiulependont command, 
when he was sent to succour the Elector of 
Bavaria. Towards the close of 1702 Villars 
crossed the Rhine, defeated the Mavkgraf of 
Baden at Friedlingcn, and next year again 
crossed the Rhine, traversed the Black Forest, 
and joined the Elector. His boltl scheme for 
advancing upon Vienna was defeated hy wliat he 
regarded as the stnjiid obstinacy of his colleague, 
the Elector ; and after his skill and genius had 
been taxed to the utmost to keep the Austrians 
at bay, and he had been relieved, he returned in 
disgust to France. He was next commissioned 
to put down the insurrection of the CaniLsards 
(q.v.). Villars was then sent to watch over the 
north-eastoni frontier, which he successfully de- 
fended against Marlborough, who retreated; upon 
which Villars entered Alsace and captured the 
enemies’ reserves of supjiHos and artillery. In 
1708 he defeated all the attempts of 1 Vince Eugene 
to ijenetrate into France. In 1709 he was sent to 
oppose Marlhoroiigli in the north ; but at the com- 
niencemeiit of the battle of Malplaquet (q.v.) be 
was severely woundeil, and rendered unlit for 
service. But in 1711 be headed the last army 
France could raise, and with it fell upon tlie British 
and Dutch under Albemarle, 'who were entrenched 
at Deiiain (24th July 1712), carried their entrench- 
ments sword in hand, and captured the most of 
them ; he then turned upon Prince Eugene, and 
drove him under the walls of Brussels. TJiis mag- 
nificent ^series of succe.sses saved the honour of 
France, and brought about the peace of Rastatt 
(q.v.), wliich Villars signed as plenipotentiary, 
6tli May 1714. After the peace he became the 
principal adviser on military affairs and on ques- 
tions of foreign policy ; was a strong opponent 
of Law’s financial measures; but through the 
intrigues of Fleury lost favour at court. The 
outbreak of war in 1732, however, brought out 
the old hero from his retirement, and he went 
to head the French army in tlie Milanese. The 
campaigns of 1733-34 showed that the weight of 
years had left Villai-s’ military genius and spirit 
untouched ; but discontent with his ally^ the king 
of Sardinia, detennined him to solicit bis recall ; 



thA he aceoidinglyeet^t lor 
at Turin, a^ died 17th June 1731. 

See hie Mim^ei (ed. hf De Vogiil, 2 toU, l6S4HB7i 
end the hiogrephies byAj^uetil (1784)), Girand (1881), 
and De Yoghd (1888). 

VillllFSiai« a genus of plants of the natural 
order Gentianacea», the specfes of which are whlely 
distributed over the world, and are either aquatic 
or marsh plants, with entire leaves and yellow 
dowers. K. (Lijnnanthemtvm) n^mphcboidoi is a 
native of England, but rare ; it is more common 
in many parts of Europe, from Denmark to the 
Mediterranean, and is very abundant in Holland, 
often covei ing large tracts of the canals with its 
beautiful ilowers and leaves. F. indica Is regarde<l 
as a valuable medicine in India, being given in* 
ternally to persons bitten by eobi ji. Several species 
from South Africa and Australia are cultivated iu 
British aquariuiiis for tlus )>t*auly of their lloweis. 

Villerriinrlics or r.LAFi: \N(!A, a small port 
in tiic French do]>t. of Alpes ^laritiiues, .*1 miles E. 
of Nice. The harbour, wliieli is def« inle<l by forts, 
is much used by ships of war. '^I’lm climate in \t*rv 
flue. I'op. *24!):b -(2) Vilbdrauclie de Houergm^ 
in Avoyroit, 70 miles N K. of 'rotiloitse by rnil, has 
a pop. of 72oS. — \'ilb‘fra.m*be sur-Sabiie, in (be 
tlepl. of Klione, 20 miles N . of L^nuM, has eollon 
niaiiufucturcs ami a pop. of ( liiol ) 

Villeliardoiiiii, OKOFvnoi dk, marshal of 
(^bampagn(% tiu; tirsl, and far from the lea>t, <»f 
Frencti bisioiiaus, was born alioiit IKjt) at Vilb*- 
hardouiti iti Aube, t<»ok a <list inguisbe<{ part in llio 
so-ealled Fourth Crusaib' -tlie coiutdicaled and t?U' 
tirely secular operations in alliance \n ith \'eiiice tluit 
estaldished the Laiiu <’miuie of < ‘onstantim»ple 
beeame maj'slml <d ‘ Komanie,’ seigneur >ie'.'i- 
iiople in Til race iu 1207, ami was dead bebne 121.T 
His famous (.b/n///<Ve dc t\»nstn niimtptt' relates N%itb 
order and clearness the course of events from the 
jireacbing of the crusade iu 1 10'S down to the death 
of bis jiatron, the Manpiis dc* Aloutferrat, in 1207. 
It i.s piobable, as (Jaston Paris says, that he did 
not write Iiimself, and that we should take in its 

i iro])er sense— wliicli is not: always iJie case in Old 
^'reiich — the wonl divler whieh ho ii^es several 
times in sp<*aking of the composition of his lamk. 
The style is vigorous, direct, often singularly 
strong and graphic ^>ithout (‘tlorl or even con- 
sciousness; yet pi’c.serving fnjiu the prce(*ding age 
something oi the epic tone, it recalls the Chausun. 
de Roland just as llenxlotus recalls Homer, j 
Sincere history as it is, it is of far greater value Jis | 
literature than history, for it throws the stronge.st 
light upon the thoughts and feelings of the 
cnisa<U*rH, especially the leaders. Strange to say, 
it is supplemented here by another prose narrative 
of a sharer iu the crusade, Kobort de Claii, whose 
book is inueii less admirable in style, but reveals 
the inuer life of the crusaders of lower rank. 

Editions are by Du Cange (ld67), Dom Brial (1823), 
and especially N. do Wailly (1872; 3d ed. 1882). See 
Sainte-Beuvo^s Oausei^ics du ZunUi, vol. ’ 

Villein. See Slavery. 

Villemalii* Abel FRAN(;:ors, scholar and critic, 
was bom at Paris, June 11, 1790, and at twenty 
was appointed professor of lilietoric at the Lyc^e 
Charlemagne, shortly after at the lilcole Normale. 
He filled the chair of Eloquence at tiic Sorliouiie 
(1816-26), held various government ofGccs under 
Louis XVIII., was made a peer in 1831, and served 
as minister of Public Instruction under Soult and 
Guizot, retiring in 1840. He was long perpetual 
secretary of the French Academy, and died 8th 
May 1870. 

His principal works are the invaluable Cours de 
LitUmture Pran^iae (1828-30), Melanges (1823) and 
Jfouveaux Milange$ (1827)i Souvenirs Contemporaine 
499 


du X V, \^cle (1835), him 

Vlltemarqii^. Bee La ViLLEMAR^Fifc ; 

yilleiiay a town of Spain, 25 mileB ^ . 

Alicante by rail, iiiauuhictui'es of Jiiien 
soap, and a pop. of 14,450. 

VilleiieuV4^^ the name of nnmerons v 

^wns, the largest Vilieneuve-^aur Lot, or d'AgftOt ' ' 
in Lot-et-Garonne, 15 inilew N. of A gen by raiU^ 
with trade iu wine and fruit and a pop. of 7000. 

Vill«lieaY4% PlERliK CHAKLE.S JkAH BaP- 
TiSiE S\LVt;.STiiE PE, Is'cIkous antagonist at 
Trafalgar, w ti^ b<jrn at Valensob's ( Bassets- A Ipe^*), 
Deceuiixu’ 31, 1703, entered the navy in his 
j liiteentli year, and ii.s captain at thirty, 

j ('.‘ij>rai!i ot dixision by 1790, he eommutided the 
I rc’ar division at Mic baflh' of the Nile, and sav<‘d 
j bis own vessel, the U nd/munr Tell^ and four 
) others. Vive admiral in 1?SUE he next y<jar twdv 
j eomimimd of Uu* foulou .s(|ua<lron. At Fatli/ lie 
i wa,s pumsl by ibe Spanish Heel under (iravina, 

I and, ill order to kee]» the Britisii licet from the 
j <'o.i.-.ts Kiirt)pe, bun* away westwanl.s across the 
I AilaiiU(‘, levelling tb** Auilllos on i4th May. A 
I monlh Ial<*r be sailed baek, still fuirsuetl by Nelson. 

I At the A/oies be fuughl ail unde<*idod battle with 
I Sir UoluTl (‘alder, ami. unable to leacli Brest, 

! again returned to Ca»li/. xnIm.tc be was strictly 
i bhudcaded b\ Nelson. ’.rbis comphuely ruined 
I Napoleon's selunue fur the invimion of England. 

! ami A illeueu\i\ knowing that he was alanit to be 
j snpci>edetl, de.lei inim il to light Nid.son before his 
j successor could nnive at (duliz. On that memor- 
< able rlay of English glory Idlleneuve's Hag ship, 

! tin? />/er>dun/v% w a*' ilismasted ami foieed to .strike, 
i I he mlmirnl lay a juisorier in England till April 
I ISOti. On the journey to Paris he stopped at 
1 lt<*nn{‘s to icani liow the empeior would receive 
j him. On the inoiniiig «»f April 22 he wits found 
I dead in bed, witii six kiiife-wuund.s in Iiis heart, 
j See Nkl.sdn. 

I Villeroi, FRAxrois i>e Nfi villi:, Drc i>i:, 

] French mar.^hal, wii.s born 7lb April 1G44, and 
I educated at court with Louis XH’., but was ban- 
ished to Lyons for a love allair. In JU80 he re- 
tiiriietl to court, and in 1693 became a marslial, 
having distinguished himself at Neerwinden. As 
couimamler in the Net liei lands in 1095-96 he 
show’e«l great incapacity ; ami sent in chief com- 
mand to Italy ill 1701, he was there defeated and 
taken prisonoV b\’ Prince Eimeiie. Again he com- 
manded in the N<*therlaiitls, but was defeated by 
Marllioroiigh at Bamillies. Madame de Maintenon 
got liim made guardian to Louis XV. Orleans 
sent him to live on bis estate in 1722, because of 
his intrigues ; but he w^aa subsequently governor of 
Lyons, and died at Paris, 18th July 1730. 

Villiers* See Buckingham (Duke of). 

VillierSy Charle.s Pelham, corn and j>oor- 
law’ reformer, was l»orii Janiiarv 19, 1802, a younger 
brother of the fourth Earl of Clarendon (q.v.). He 
w^as educate<l at Hailcybury and St Johns College, 
Cambridge, and was calleil to the bar at Lincoln's 
lim in 1827. He w’as retiirnetl for Wolverhampton 
as a Free Trader in 1835, and sat its constant and 
consistent member for about sixty years, being 
again returned unopposed as a Liberal Unionist 
in 1892. He made his liret motion in favour j 
of Free Trade in 1838, and thereafter year bj*- j 
year till triumph >vas won. Chairman of the , 
Select Committee on Public Houses, he sat wdth 
cabinet rank as President of the Poor-law Board 
(1859-66). The Union Ghargeability Act (1865) 
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is but one of the many measures of reform due to 
his powerful advocacy. His jubilee as member for 
Wolverhampton was celebrated in^ 1885, and even 
the honours of the dead were paid to him there 
still living— a marble statue was unveiled by Earl 
Granville in 1879. He was still M.P. iu 1897, but 
died 16th January 1898. 

Villon, Francois, was born in or near Paris in 
1431. From himself we learn that in gratitude he 
adopted the name of his * more than fattier,* 
MaLstre Guillaume Villon ; his own, as M. Long- 
non has established, was Francois de Montcorbier. 
Of his life we may say with M. Jannet that, 

‘ though we know little more than he tells us hini- 
self, we know only too much.’ We know nothing 
of it before 1455 or after 1461, and the dismal story 
of the interval derives what coherence it has from 
the researches of M. Vitu and M. Longnon. In 
1455 he was a needy master of arts of, apjiarently, 
blameless life ; but liaving the ill-luck to kill a 
priest in a street squabble, he took to flight, lay 
lor some months in hiding, and was sentenced to 
banisliment. The sentence was eventually re- 
scinded on proof that ho had been savagely 
attacked ana forced to defend his life; but the 
affair no doubt influenced his career. Distress 
may have driven him into partnership with 
scoundrels, or he may have found that justifiable 
clericide had disi^)sed of his prospects with the 
Sorbonne. Ho was also in trouble with a love- 
affair, and in his Paiii Testament he talks of going 
to Angers to escape from a hopeless passion. This 
was in 14.56, and in the next year it came out, 
through the confession of a friend of his, Guy <le 
Tabarie, that he was one of a gang of burglars 
who, aniong^ other feats, had broken into the 
College de Navarre and stolen 600 crowns, and 
that he was then at Angers planning another 
operation of the same sort. Brought under the 
notice of the police, he was in course of time 
cauglit, put to the question, and with five otliers 
sentenced to be hanged. It was on this occasion 
that he wrote the grim ballade-epitaph on himself 
and his comrades swinging in the wind and feast- 
ing the crows on the gibbet, and the no less famous 
quatrain misquoted by Rabelais. He appealed, 
however, and by some friend’s interest the sentence 
was commuted to banishment from the kingdom. 
He found an asylum under the Due de Bourbon at 
Roussillon in Dauphin^; but early in 1461 he was 
back again at his old game, and passed the whole 
summer in a cell, or rather pit, in the prison of the 
Bishop of Orleans at Meung-sur- Loire. What his 
crime was is uncertain ; tradition says sacrilege, 
but M. Longnon suspects it was a burglary at 
Montpipcau. This time ho owed his life to Louis 
XL, who passed througli Meuiig, October 2d, and 
ordered a gaol-delivery in honour of his accession. 
Here Villon passes from our sight. Rabelais has a 
story of his ‘ vieiix jours,* but before the century 
was out he had evidently become one of those 
legendary characters to whom stray stories are 
affiliated, os is shown by the Repeues franckeSy 
and by the other story told by Rabelais, which is 
at least two centuries older than Villon. That he 
survived his release many years is most unlikely. 
He speaks of himself as a dying man, and it is 
clear from hU own words that he was a Avreck, 
shattered by debauchery, prison-life, and torture, 
and from one passage it would seem far gone in 
consumption. Nor is it likely that the writer of 
the Grand Testament would have left no trace of 
his existence. 

Villon’s Avorks consist of the Petit Testament^ 
Avritten at Christmas in 1456, the Grand Testament, 
begun, and perhaps finished, soon after his release 
in October 1461, and some forty or fifty short 
pieces, chiefiy ballades, many of which are im- 


bedded in the Grand Testament Of the Jargon 
ballades some, the second for instance, are clearly 
his, but his claim to the whole is doubtful. 
Readers of Villon generally pass through three 
stages of feeling with regard to him. The first 
introduction is usually through selected specimens, 
like ‘The Ladies of bygone Days,* his mother’s 
‘ Prayer to our Lady,* the ‘ Epistle to his Friends,* 
and fascination is the inevitable consequence. 
Unrestricted acquaintance is almost sure to lead 
to disgust with his revolting realism and the 
atmosphere of rascality one is forced to breilthe 
in his company. This is the feeling which finds 
eloquent expression in Mr R. L. Stevenson’s 
striking essay, but, as lie himself admits in his 
preface, it is one that may be modifie<l afterwards. 
Not that anybody Avill make a serious attempt to 
clear Villon : poor Francois is beyond the help 
of paradox or Avhitewash ; but there is still room 
for pity. The undercurrent of profound sadness 
that runs through all his seeming recklessness does 
not make itself fully felt at the first or second 
reiiding, nor yet the pathos that lies in the glimpses 
he gives of a sense of his own degradation. The 
repulsion is perhaps as strong as ever — ‘but yet 
the pity of it ! * Some there are, indeed, Avho are 
not repelled but rather attracted by the infamy 
of Villon’s life ; for there is an eccentric school of 
thought that, in its blind hatred of all that it dubs 
as the conventional and the respectable, is ready 
to accept even crime as a mark or genius. Others, 
again, maintain that Villon the poet Avas born of 
Villon the burglar and blackguard, though it is 
not clear upon Avhat grounds tliey rest their asser- 
tion that if be had not been a gaol bird he Avould 
have been songless. This niuch, however, may be 
said for him, that at the worst ho was a better and 
an honester man than the vaj)ouring scoundrels, 
apt pupils of Victor Hugo’s ])liilosophy, who pose 
as victims of a corrupt social system and make 
society responsible for their own vicious propen- 
sities. Villon Avas no poseur. He had the man- 
liness to acknowledge that the miserable bed he 
I lay upon was of his own making. 

The fir.st dated edition of Villon’s poems is of 
Paris, 1489; but the earliest is possibly an undated one. 
By 1M2 twenty-seven editions bad been printed. That 
of 1533 was edited by Clement Marot. His poetry did not 
suit the taste of the 17th century, but in the 18th there 
was a reaction. The best modern editions are those of 
Paul l^croix, ‘Bibliophile Jacob’ (1854-66-77), Pierre 
Jannet ( 1867-73-77-81- 84 ), Louis Moland ( 1879 ), Auguste 
Longnon (1892). A very faithful English translation by 
Mr John Payne was printed by the Villon Society in 1878, 
and an expurgated edition of the same i)ublishcd 1881. 
See also A. C, S. Vitu, Notice sue Frangois Villon d* a pres 
dcs Documents nonveaux (1873); A. Longnon, Ptudt 
hiographique sur Frangois Villon (1877); W. Bijvanck, 
•Specimen d'un Essai sur les CEuvres de FramgoU Villon 
(1882) ; A Vitu, Le Jargon du XF* SiMe (1884). 

Tilno, or ViLNA, capital of a government in the 
Avest of Russia, on the Vilia, 430 miles SW. of St 
Petersburg by rail, Avith a trade in timber and 
corn; pop.’ (1*897) 164,532, mainly Poles, but Avith 
many JeAvs. The city was the chief toAvn of the 
Lithuanians and the capital of their grand -duke. 
The government has an area (10,421 sq. in.) larger 
than Switzerland. Pop. (1897) 1,691,207. 

TimclrOf also spelt Vimieiro and Vimiera, a 
town of 1800 inhabitants in the Portuguese pro- 
vince of Estremadura, 30 miles N. of Lisbon. Here 
Wellington defeated Junot, 21st August 1808. 

YinaroZt a small port of Spain, 46 miles N£. of 
Costellon by rail ; pop. 9861. 

Vlnca« Bee Periwinkle. 

TlncenneSy^ an eastern suburb of Paris, just 
outside the fortifications, whose park, the Bois de 
Vincennes, is the pleasure-grouna of eastern Paris. 
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The ancient castle founded in the Hth century by 
Philip VI. was long a residence of the kinp, then 
became a state-prison, and iii 1834 was inaoe a fort 
of the inner line of fortilications, and extended and 
strengthened. In its moat the Uuc d’Enghien was 
shot. In the Bois are exercise grounds for 
infantry and artillery. There are in Vincennes 
barracks, hospitals, and a good tleal of varied 
manufacturing imlustry. 

VlllceiIllCS« capital of Knox county, Indiana, 
on the navigable Wabash, 52 miles by rail X. <»f 
Evansville. It contains a iloinan Catholic cathc' 
dral, steam {lour inills, and is t lie oldest town 

in the state, Ix'ing settled by the Frenob in 1735- 
From 1800 to 1813 it was Ibc capital of llie XuiLli- 
west Territory. Pop. (IIKK)) 10,249. 

Vincent, d(\acon and martyr, born at 

Ilulsea ill Spain, was under Dioclotian*^ 
tion imprisoned aiul tortured at ^'ahinei;u d\in;,^ 
in 304. Ilis day is the 22d Jaimaiy. - For ilie 
island, see St Yixc knt. 

Viiicc^iit dc ISc^aiivais. See i:n.\<lo. 
PiKOlA, Vul. IV. p. 3.3.3. 

Vincent <lc PailK one of tlie most emimmt 
saints of llie modern Catholic (’Imrcli, wa.'^ hoin 
of humble parentage at Pony near I)ax in (iaM ony, 
24th A]>ril 1570. ll(i studied at I'ouloiise, and 'sxan 
admitteil to priest's orders in KJOO. On a voynge 
which he was making from Marseilles to Xarlionne 
his .ship was eanturetl by corsairs, and he with his 
companions .sold into slavery at Tunis. His ma'-tor, 
a renegade Savoyard, \ iehled to tlie evliortations 
of Vincent, ami resolved to return to the (‘hiistian 
faith, so, escai>ing from Darhary, they landed in 
France in 1097. Having gom3 llieiioe to Pome, he 
was entrusted with a mission to the Freneh eonrt 
in 1008, and hooame almoner of Henry I \’.'s <jueen. 
Marguerite do ValoK As pastor of 'clie.lty and of 
Clialillon, he formed associalions for helping the 
sick, visited prisons and galleys, and in 1019 was 
appointed alnioiier-general of the galleys. The 
tale is told, but lacks authority, that in 1022 he 
took the [)lace ainj wore the fetters of a galley- 
slave, whose heart he h;ul failed to reaeli other- 
wise. Meainvhilo he ha<l lai<l the foundation of 
wliat eventually grow into the great and irilluential 
congregation of I’riosts of the Missions, an associa- 
tion of jnicsts who assist the parochial clergy by 
preaching and hearing confessions perioilically. 
The rules of this congregation were limilly ap- 
proved by Urban VIII. in 1032 ; and in the follow- 
ing year the Fathers estahlisheil themselves in 
the so-calle<l Priory of St Lazare, in Paris, whence 
their name of Lazarists is derived. From this dale 
liis life was ilcvoted to the urgani.satioii of works 
of charity and benevolence. To liim Paris owes 
the establishment of the Foundling Ilospital. The 
noble Sisterhood of Charity (see Sistekhoods) 
was of his founding, and Vincent was entrusted by 
St Francis of Sales with the direction of the newly- 
founded order of Sisters of the Visitation. He died 
at the age of eighty-five, at St Lazare, September 
27, 1660, and was canonised by Clement XII. in 
1737. His fe.stival is hold on the 19th July. 

There are English Lives by C. A. Jones (1873) and R, 
F. Wilson (1873), and French by Maynard (3d ed. 1886), 
Ohantelaazo (1882), Bougaud (1889; trans. 1899), &c. 

The Society of Vincent de Paul was founded at 
Paris in 1833 by oiglit young men, of whom Ozanam 
(q.v.) Avas one, for the purpose of helping the poor, 
and chose St Vincent de Paul as patron. The 
society, Avhich has braiiclios in all parts of the 
Catholio Avorld, devotes itself to relieving the poor, 
founding and manamng libraries for their use, 
establishing creches for children and dispensaries, 
visiting prisoners, and finding employment for men 
out of work. Occasionally sums of money ara 


I raised by the society to relieve distress in cases 
|of famine, <S:c. 

Vlnceutluj^ LerineuslB* See Lj^rins. 

VIbcL Bee Leonardo da Vinci. 

Vindhya lUountaliis* See India, p. 99. 

Vine* tlie Vitirs of the botanist, is a genus of 
which there are a number of si>ecieH ; they are 
found over a Avide range of the norihem bemi- 
.xpliere, the niiijoritv in temperate Asia, as well as 
ill North America, but none are found in Europe, 
'fhe genuN belongs to the Vi trea section of the order 
Vitacea* (q.v.). It has peTitamer<m‘< llowers (five- 
toothed, live petal*:?, and five .stamens ) ; the j»etaj.s are 
attached to uie at the base of the ovary, but, 
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oontraiy to g»:-m?ral rule*, tliey adhere at the top 
i ami foim a ea]). which i.N thrown id! by the stamens 
as tliey elongate and expaml : the lalier ailheie for 
a time to the i*a>e of the fruit. AH the specie.s are 
furnished wiili clasjiers by wJiich to lay lioUl for 
their .vnjqioiT on .any olijeet within their reach. 
Some have leaves greatly IoIkmI, others have them 
nearly plain. 

The Vifi.'i n tiff era ^ the European wine-yielding 
grape-vine, is that Axhich has greatest economic 
ami commercial importance. It i.s found on the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, and it grows wild 
tlirongluuit the lower Caucasus and in Armenia. 
The cultivation of this plant has occupied much of 
man's time and attention in all nations that have 
attained to any degree of civilisation, from the very 
dawn of history, and it is si>reading more rapidly 
at the present time than ever it did at any previoiis 
one. The emlless variety of grape-vines in cultiva- 
tion seems to indicate that the Vitis v^nifera is 
not a true species, and this view Is confirmed by 
the circumstance that seed taken from any variety 
of grape does not rci>roduce the parent, as ft 
should do if it Mere an unbroken species, but 
one Avidely different, and as a rule very infeiior to 
the parent, except in exceedingly rare instances, j 
Avhen a step in advance may take place. The 
Avriter has raised humlreds of vines from seeds 
taken from^ the finest grapes in cultivation, the 
rare exception being ti variety equal or superior 
to the parent, and the rule being a reversion to 
a very inferior type ; it is questionable if any of 
our high-class grapes are to be found in an un- 
cultivated state in any part of the Avorld. The 
plant has evidently been developed by the in- 
genuity of man at some very remote date, of 
which there is no record, just as our apples, plums, 
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pears, peaches, and many other fruits and vege- 
tables have been ; and if man’s constant care were 
withdrawn from their cultivation they wouhl soon 
disappear from the earth, leaving it in possession 
of their wild progenitors. 

by many Persia is thought to be the home of the 
grape- vine, and excellent wine is still made there 
and exported. In .European graves of the Bronze 
Age (q.v.) grape stones h«ave been found, and in 
Greece an<l Italy the culture is primeval. The 
culture of wine on a commercial scale is dealt M’ith 
in the article Wine and in the articles on the 
wine-growing countries— Italy, France, Hungary, 
Germany, the Madeira and Canary Islands, an’d 
in later times Cape Colony, Victoria, South 
Australia, and the United States, especially C-ali- 
fornia. In Europe now the line of open-air culture 
of the vine on a large scale passes from the country 
just north of the Loire in France through Belgiuni, 
central Germany, and Silesia ; but in the middle 
ages wine was largely produced north of this — in 
North France, Holhuul, and in England — either 
because the climate was warmer, or because con- 
sumers were content with ]»oorer wine. 

The cultivation of the grape-vine was introduced 
ihto England by the Homans. At the date of the 
Norman Conquest there is evidence that the vino 
was pretty extensively cultiv’atetl in the south and 
south-west of Engldind for the production of wine 
until about the middle of the 18th century, when 
for tills purpose its cultivation was given ni>, and 
it was grown for dessert purposes against walls 
and dwelling-houses witli considerable success, ami 
continues to be so grown up to this date. For this 
mode of cultivation the Iloyal Muscadine, Sweet- 
water, and Black llaniburgh are amongst the most 
suitable. All the finer sorts of grai»es, such as 
Frontignans, Muscats, Gros Colmaii, and many 
others of the higher classes of grapes, can only bo 
cultivated in Britain in hothouses, and at the pres- 
ent date enormous quantities are so cultivato<l in 
Britain and the Channel Islands, some growoi-s 
sending from 50 to 100 tons to market annually. 
This great supply has depressed the piice of 
grapes by more tliaii oiie-lialf since 1882, very 
much to the public Ijenefit, for it is now recognised 
that for man, whether in health or sickness, there 
is no more wholesome or grateful food than good 
grapes, acting as they do favourably on every organ 
of the body. An attempt lias boon made by the 
Marquis of Bute to establish what may he called 
an open field vineyard on his Cardiff Castle 
estate in AVales, for the production of wine. The 
vineyard was planted in 1875, and 40 gallons of 
wine were made in 1877 and more in 1878. But 
in the cold wet summer of 1879 the crop was a 
failure, as also in 1880 on account of the wood not 
being ripened the year before. In 1881 the wine 
was of the best quality, like a first-class still 
champagne, and was all sold at 60 shillings a dozen ; 
1882 and 1883 were complete failures ; but since 
1884 more or less wine has been made every year, 
though quantity and quality vary much with the 
season. In 1893, 14 acres produced 40 hogsheads (in 
respect of quantity 70 ])er cent, of a full crop in 
Germany ), Mdiich was sold for £3000 ; and some of 
this again was resold at 115 sliillin^s a dozen. 

The soil most suitable for the vine in Britain is 
a good calcareous, wheat soil. Turf taken from 
such land, stacked in narrow ridges for a winter, 
may be chopped down in the spring, and if clay is 
in excess, it should have burned clay or old lime 
rubbish mixed with it in the proportion of 1 to 10. 
The best manure for a vine border is one into 
which finely-ground bones, Jiorn shavings, and 
other pliosphatic manures enter, not forgetting 
potasli. It is well to avoid stable manure, as that 
very frequently breeds fungi On the other hand, 


cow manure sours the soil, and should also be 
avoided. 

Tlie writer, ^diile investigating the system of 
vine-culture on the hanks of the IHiine, found that 
growers there confined the cultivation to soil nearly 
all made up of the scorim and debris of the rocks, 
and avoided soil which in England was found most 
suitable ; but the explanation was that, while the 
soils in question would glow grapes well, they did 
not yield wine of the desired bouquet. 

Tlie vine is easily propagated in a variety of 
ways — by layers, by cuttings, eyes ; also by 
biulcling, inarching and grafting, os well as by 
raising from seed. The coininon method of estab- 
lishing vineyards for open-air cultivation in grape- 
growing lands —as in California — is to trench the soil 
where the land is hard, and to plant young canes 
at distances of from 3 to 4 fet^t apart, and 4 to 5 
foot between rows, placing a stake to each young 
vine for its support. In the sccoml year fruit can 
be produced, tbongh it is better for the ultimate 
success of the vineyard not to crop till the third. 
Another method — more laborious and costly, and 
showing in greater ultimate advantage — is to put 
the vine cuttings in ‘ nursery rows,’ to let them 
form roots there (as witli gooseberry cuttings), and 
then transplant. Much of the labour required for 
growing grapes either in the open or under glass is 
devoted to pruning and training the plants. Various 
systems of pruning are in use, for securing greater 
vigour in the i>lant, to obtain more and better fruit, 
to keep up a constant supply of fruit- bearing wood, 
an<l to maintain the fruit-bearing portion, not on 
the extreme branches only, but near the ground. 
Nothing can well be loss like the great vines grown 
under glass than the ordinary vine of a French or 
German vineyard., the vines Icing kept to some 3 
or 4 feet in lieiglit, so tliat the uninitiated thinks 
rather of a raspberry garden than of a vineyard. 
In Italy greater liixuriance is allowed, and vines 
are even trained on tn^es pruned for the purpose. 

The vine is very fruitful, and would soon exhaust 
itself by over-production ; hence the clusters have 
to be carefully thinned. The extent to which thin- 
ning is necessary depends on the striuigtli and size 
of tJie plant. The berries on the clusters also 
usually require thinning, according to circum- 
stances; thus a cluster of Black Hamburgh with 
120 berries may with advantage be reduceeV to half 
the iiumher. The vines most suitable for cultiva- 
tion under glass for early forcing, so Jis to give 
ripe graiies in June, are the Black Hamburgh, 
Buckland’s Sweetwater, Foster's White Seedling, 
and Hoyal Muscadine. Those who desire to liave 
grapes of the very liighcst llavour should plant the 
Frontignans — black, white, or grizzly, the Muscat 
of Alexandria, Black Muscat, and Duke of Buc- 
cleuch. For a late house to yield grapes all winter 
and into the spring, the following sorts may be 
plantcil : Black Alicante, Gros Colman, Lady 
Downes, and Mrs Pince. 

Of vine diseases, some are caused by insects, 
beetles, weevils, caterpillars ami Jarvai of various 
kinds';, of those the most destructive is the Phyl- 
loxera (q.v.) ; of various fungoid diseases, Oidium 
iios lieen mo.st harmful. 

The great Hampton Court vine, planted in 1769, 
fills a liouse 66 feet long by 30 wide, and bears 
annually as many as 1700 small bunches (Black 
Hamburgh ). Nearly twice the size is the vine at 
Cuin1>er1and Lodge, Windsor Park, which produces 
a crop of 2000 bunches, averaging three-quarters of 
a lb. each. The Breadalbarie vine in Perthshire 
covers a house 172 feet long hy 25 broad. 

At the international exhibition of the Iloyal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society in 1875 a single 
huncli of the Raisin de Calabria was shown, weigh* 
ing 26 lb. 4 oz. ; and at the same exhibition was 
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shown a cluster of White Nice only a few ounces 
lighter. These are coarse varieties of grapes, it is 
true ; but at the Belfast Exhibition iu 1^74 a 
bunch of the Black Hamburgh wfis shown which 
weighed 21 lb. 12 oz., and this is a grai»e of high 
qiiaBty. 

In the United States, especially California, the 
development of viticulture has hoen great and 
rapifl. Early attempts were made to glow foreign 
grapes in the open air, hut none of tliese met with 
BUi/?C8S east of the Rocky Mountains. Till ilic 
Californian grape indurttrv developed, the growing 
of foreign giapcs in the Unit(‘d States was under j 
glass, and for dr‘--sejt piirposch. lAaif native j 
American vines (of some ten found wiM) aie usj'd 
for Avine nnaking, the nio.st iinpmtanf iMong F. j 
LtanbrnHca, In 181)0 tlieie vveie R)0,000 ,icies j 
under vines, thiee fouitlis of wlu<*li \V(Mi' pioducing 
wine, and the t<>t.il pvo<liice was .iboui tO.OOO.oiK) 
gallons, fu California aloin* the acreage of \ iiie., 
Avas l.>0,000 aCH\s, sevfm eiglilli^ ol w hi« li were 
devoted to Avine. Anneicaii v ine ^r<i(‘kv. beiie^ 
less liable to sutlbr fioin the ]ili\f]o\» ki, have wiili ’ 
adA^antage heen intn>duc<sl into Kianee loj graft 
ing on. (Jn the Miin.iy River, in a v.i>t 

extent of land is iK^ing iiiig. Hod and pi mted wjili 
vines, the fiiiit of which is heing coiiviMleil into 
raisins and wine. See louiv, Sot i ii Vi > 
TRALIA. 

•Sco J). Thonistni, Fruif <*}tlhirr thuln' (2d ed. , 

1881); Biiiron, VnuHtiiul Vine (JuHm't (newed. J8s7», , 
and the present vvritta’s rnirfimf Temti'i* on tin 
(7mpc T7/e (18(J2; lOHi cfl. 18Pt) ), Thcic arc Vintnonn ' 
works by ITarnM/tUy t Ht'df, Uy.Ht ( 1 S 07 U an 1 riu-iiiann 
(1880), and innninorablo works in I'ronfh. < e ruian. and ' 
Italian. Sco also Winfj, tonl hooks tin re citod. 

TillCg;ar is that ftnm of Acetic V<'id (<|.v.) 
which is geiK'nillv pi(*fened f »r eulin.irv pniposev, 
and which is ina<fe l»y the fennentatuin of vf»gelahle ' 
substances. In (Jn‘at IJutain it i" nianufactuioil ^ 
on a large scale l»y tin' feinnuitation of malt; on | 
tlie continent of Knrope it is a*> largely nnulc fnnii J 
loAV Avincs Avliich have tiuinsl sour. Malt Aine j 
gar, or Britisli, as it is sometime^ called, is made ( 
by hrcAving a W'cak Avoi ( from malt e\actly as foi 
liecr (o.v.). To 100 gallon >> of this, at a tempeia- 
tnre of 70” K., are added 4 gallons of yeast, junl 
Avcl I stirred through for eight or ten minute^. This • 
mixture is allowed to huanent actively for two 
days, ami is then transfcried to the sloving-room ; 
here it is distrihutc<l into a numhor of tubs, Avhich 
Avhen lillod are covered over Avitli eoarse cauA'as. 
This room is dark, and is heated hy stoves, and the 
heat Is constantly sustained for weeks until the 
conversion of the Avort into \inegar is complete. 
The process of acetilioation is acemerated by intro- 
ducing into the casks w itii the aa'oiT either the 
reshluary fruit used in making domestic Avine or 
the foot stalks and skins of grapes. This rape^ as 
it is called, acts as a kind of ferment. Various 
other processes are used hy different manufacturera 
for the purpose of pnxlueing it quicker. Much 
vinegar is also maile of beer which has becoino 
sour; it is, however, very inferior in quality. 
Vinegar prepared by these methods contains a 
large amount of foreign inatters, Avhicli can he got 
rid of by simple distillation ; the acid liquid Avhich 
comes over constituting Avhat is kiioAvn in pharmacy 
as distilled vinegar. What is sold commercially 
as distilled vinegar is simply acetic acid distilleu 
fi-om Avood (see Pyrolignkous Acid), and diluted 
with five times its volume of water. This con- 
stitutes also the vinegar used by pickle mann- 
facturetvi ; it is quite as Avholesome as common 
vinegar, but Avants its agreeable fluA^our ; its pre- 
Mrvadve powers are* hoAvever, much greater, and 
its price very much less. The arldition of ammonia 
serves to distinguish French from English vinegar : 


with the former the cfdonr is purplish ; with t^ie 
latter there is either no change or it is brownisli* 

Aa a condiment vinegar is an ingredient of 
large number of sauces, and of keteimps and 
jnckles ; and although it cannot lie regardetl as an 
C'isential article of food, its applications in cookery 
are numlKiileHs. Y^mng latiicH Avitli an undue 
t<^iiden<*,y to corpulency aic said sometimes to. 
drink vinegar frtsdy Avith tlic vioAV of improving 
the figure; hut, as vinogar (»n1y eaur<es tlninness 
by injuring tlie digcHtion, it is <>hA iou-1y not AA'Orth 
I Av liile to run the risk of exchanging slight fullness 
I of habit, for (dironie dyspep-^ia. 

j Aromatif' 1 i'onsi^r«« of strong nretic aicid, 
holding in stdiHimi camphor and (In' tuls of tdoves, 

J juveiid(U, rosemaiy. and lemon-'. It iw A'cry 
j luigiaiit ami vadahle, ami m1»^t he ktq*L in AVeli- 
stoppf‘ie<j lM»tth"h*. It wa-^ formerh r<*gaided as a 
valuable piopliv laetie of all iuhuMious diseases, 
hut IS now' i>iil\ u ed a-, an exUniml stimulant, the 
vajHuii heiiig >j.pplii-<l hy a smtdling hi»ltlc to the 
novt)iK in ot fainting. See Aedir Af'id nnd 

‘ WhVijtu t Teejjmdogi»-al MannnK. ISSol, and W. T. 
ImvUIUI’h Mmuffoi tn) ^ iff Vnieijar (1889). 

\ lnegar-4H*ls. See Ku . 

VltlC^jgar Hill h-et high), eloso to the 

HiAVii t»f Rnni'^eoi t lir, in t’onuty Wexford, scene of 
t lie Complete def»*itt (U the Irmh rebels h\’ (rcneral 
' h.ike, ,lum* 21. 1798. They had hehl their camp 
' hen* tot about a mouth, ami <lisgiaeedi their cause 
' h\ 1 iHli.iiily oiH lages on the lives and ptope*tX'of 
i ( he loyalist-’ in the ^uiroiinding country. About 
PM) of the ielK‘l-> wer»* ent d<»wn. th«' lemaimler 
I )!e<l in headloriii lout to Wexfmd, av hither Lake 
matched the das alter, killing all avIuuu he huind 
with arms Sec i.e.'ky's flisftn'p of Ku^final in the 
E ! •fh /e, It ih ( V // 1 n ) //. 

Vlaett’ar4>lailf [P* funUimn funmin), a 
fungus <n the ‘-uh older Hy jdiomy erdes. hut some* 

1 what lesciuhling thc>s(» known hy the name of 
I Mould (q. A.), it foims a lio<*(‘ulent uums or AVC'h, 

I whieh i.s tough and ciust likt' oi leathery, and 
I AV lien examined by' the microscope is seen to eon - 
siNt of a nii/relfHin of hiamdicd thri'ads, w'illi the 
hianclics somewhat tangled, and tin* ^poic-^ disposed 
in patches about the pemul shaped ends of foitile 
threads. It is found on decaying hmlies and in 
iluids undergoing the acetous fermentation, AAhich it 
1 greatly jiromote.s, anil indeed rcadil.v occasions, a 
I small piece placed in sugar and water soon chang- 
ing it into vinegar. Advantage is sometimes taken 
of this property for making vinegar. 

Yllielw ALf:XANDRK Kodolrhe, Swiss divine 
and critic, avoh horn at Duclw near Lausanne, 
June 17, 1797, stu^lunl there, Avas appointed at 
tAA’enty to the chair of French Language and Litera- 
ture in the gymnasium of Bohel, in 183J iu the 
university itself. He had heen ordained in 1819, 
and in 1837 he accepted the chair of Practical 
Theology at Lausanne. His attitude to tlie ques- 
tion of the re]atu>n hetAveen church and state Avas 
shown already in bis prize essay for the Paris 
Soci6td de la Morale Uliretienne, cn Faveur 

de la LiberH Cidtcs ( 1826 ), and lie soon found 
himself involved in the struggle against state inter- 
ference.^ He Avitlidi-eAv from the Vaiid canton 
association of clergy (1840), hut after the demo- 
cratic attack of 1845 upon the ‘fanatics* Avithout, 
and the Evangelicals Avitliin, the state church, 
resigned bis chair, and at the close of the year 
ioined the newly -formed Free Church of VaiitL 
Meantime he had been appointeil pmfessor of 
Flinch Literature in the Lausanne Academy, but 
this office be was oompelleil to resign in 1846. He 
died at Clarens, 4th May 1847. Viuet Avas an 
eloquent and earnest preaeiier, clear and brilliant, 
evangelical and orthodox, yet an advocate of 
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the, utmost liberty and toleration of opinion and 
practice in mattera of religion, with separation 
from the state. He possessed fine critical insight 
and a profound knowledge of French litem’ 
ture, anu his Chrestomathie Fmwfafsc ( 1829), his 
study of Pascal (1848), his £tudes on the litera- 
ture of the 19th century (3 vols. 1849-51), his 
Ilistoire of IStli-cehtiiry literature (2 vols. 1853), 
the Moraliates des XvL et XVII, SUcles (1859), 
and Ids PoHes da SUcle de Louis XIV. ( 1862) take 
rank with the best contemporary work of their kind. 
It was at his initiative that Sainte-Beuve came to 
Lausanne to deliver his famous lectures on Port- 
Royal. Ill ethics Vinot owned Pascal and Kant as 
his masters. 

The chief of his books that have been translated into 
English are Christian Philosophp (1846), Vital ChriS’ 
(1846), Gospel Studies {ISIil.), Pastoral Theology 
U862), Homiletics Studies in Pascal {181)0 ), Out’ 

lines of Philosophy and Literature (1865). See the 
studies by E. Scherer ( 1853 ), Chavannes ( Leyden, 1883 ), 
the Lives by E. Rambert (1875), Louis Molines (1890), 
and Laura M. Lane (in English, 1890), and his Letters, 
edited by C. Secretan and E. Rambert (2 vols. 1882), 
and by K de Pressensd (1890). 

a game of cards, the aim in which 
is to get as near as possible to the value of twenty- 
one (hence the name) without exceeding it. The 
game is played with 4)he whole pack, the ordinaiy 
cards being reckoned according to the numlier of 
pips on them, while the court-cards are ten, and 
the ace is one or eleven, as the holder may elect. 

y inland { ‘ Wineland '), the name given to the 
chief settlement of the early Norsemen in North 
America. It is undoubtedly represented in modern 
times by part of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
The first that saw it was Bjarne Herjulfson, who 
was driven thither by a storm in the summer of 
986 A. D., when making a voyage from Iceland to 
Greenland, of which country liis father, Herjulf, 
and Eric the Red were the earliest colonists. But 
Bjarne did not touch the land, which was fii-st 
visited by Leif the Lucky, a son of Eric the Red, 
about 1000 A.D. One part of the country he named 
Helluland ( * Stoneland j ; another Markland ( * Wood- 
land*), the modern Newfoundland and Nova Scotia ; 
a German in his company having found the grape 
( most probably the y itis viUpina ) growing wild, as 
in his native country, Leif calle<l the region Vin- 
laiid. The natives from their dwarfish size they 
called skraelings. Two years after Leif’s brother, 
Thorwald, arrived, and in the summer of 1003 led 
an expedition along the coast of New England 
southwards, but was killed the year following in 
an encounter with the natives. The most famous 
of the Norse explorers, however, >vas Thorlinn 
Karlsefne, an Icelander, who had married Gudrid, 
widow of Thorstein, a son of Eric tlie Reil, and 
who in 1007 sailed from Greenland to Vinland with 
a crew of 160 men, where he remained for three 
years, and then returned, after which no further 
attempts at colonisation were made. Rafn, in his 
Atit i^uitates A7nertca7i(e {Copenh. 1837), published 
the first full collection of the evidence which proves 
the pre-Columbian colonisation of America. Both 
he and Finn Ma^nusen labour to show that Colum- 
bus derived his first hints of a new world from the 
accounts of these old Icelandic expeditions. Finn 
Magnusen is believed to have established the fact 
that Columbus did visit Iceland in 1477, fifteen 
years before he undertook his expedition across the 
Atlantic, and so may have hearcl something of the 
long-abandoned Vinland. ^ 

See also Wilhelmi's Island, Hvitramannalund, GrOu’ 
land, und Vinland ( Heidelberg, 1842 ) ; Tht Finding of 
Wineland the Good, by Arthur Middleton Reeves ( 1890) ; 
and America not Discovered hy Columbus, by Professor 
R. B. Anderson (Chicago, 1891). 


Vinnltza* a Russian town, in Podolia, stands 
on the Bug, 120 miles SW. of Kielf ; pop. 18,733. 

Tiol ( Ital. viola ; Late Lat. vitida, from vitulari, 
‘to celebrate a festival d fiddle is a doublet), a 
musical instrument played with a bow, which was 
the immediate precursor of the violin. It is to he 
seen represented on monuments as far hack as the 
close of the 11th century. The back was fiat ; there 
were larger bends in the sides than in the violin ; 
and frets, like those of the guitar, were placed on 
the neck of the instrument, to show where the 
fingers of the left h«and should be put to produce 
the desired notes. There was great variety in the 
number of strings : in Germany three, four, and 
five were all common ; in Italy tliere were usually 
six. The strings were tuned by foiirtlis and thirds. 
There were four sizes of viol in use, treble or dis- 
cant, tenor or viola da hraccio, bass or viol da 
gamba, and double bass or violone, and they were 
often played together in concerted music. Their 
tone was rather penetrating than powerful. The 
treble viol was rather larger than the modern 
violin. The viol <la gamba held its place longer 
than the smaller viols, but was superseded by the 
violoncello. The mol d’amore^ was a tenor viol, 
with from seven to fourteen sympathetic metal 
strings, stretched under the fingerboard, tuned to 
a scale. A ‘chest of viols,’ consisting of six in- 
struments of various sizes, was in the 16th and 
17th centuries to l>e found in most houses of 
any pretension in England. See Bass, Double 
Bass. 

Viola, also called Alto Viola, or Tenor 
Violin, a larger description of violin, to which the 
part between the second violin and bass is gener- 
ally assigned. It has four gut strings, the two 
lower covered with silvered copper wire. It is 
tuned in fifths, the first or upper string sounding A 
on the second space of the treble clef, and the 
others the D, G, and C successively below. The 
compass is from the latter note to about C on the 
sfMond leger-line above the treble clef ; and the 
ifiusic is generally written on the alto clef, or on 
the G clef if high. 

Violaceap, a natural order of exogenous plants, 
of which from 200 to 300 species arc known, 
natives both of temperate and tropical countries, 
those belonging to the former being generally 
herbaceous, and those belonging to the latter gener- 
ally shrubby. They have simple leaves with per- 
sistent stipules. The calyx consists of five persistent 
sepals, usually elongated at the base ; the corolla of 
five hyijogynous petals, unequal in tl»e sub-order 
Violeie, and equal in the sub order Alsodem. There 
are five stamens inserted in a bypogynoiis disc, the 
filaments prolonged beyond the anthers. The ovary 
is one-celled, generally with many ovules, the style 
single, with an oblique stigma. The fruit is a 
three-valved capsule, with many seeds. The best- 
known species are the violets. Emetic and purga- 
tive properties prevail in the order, and some of 
the South American species yield valuable medi- 
cines; sep Ipecacuanha. Yet the leaves of the 
Lobolobo (Conohoria or Alsodeia loholobo) are 
used in Brazil as spinach. 

Violet (Viola), a genus of herbaceous plants, 
mostly perennial, of tlie natural order Violacese. 
They have a short stem, or are stemless, having in 
the latter case a short root-stock (rhizome); the 
leaves are alternate, and have long stalks ; the 
llowera have five petals, different in form and size, 
the lowest having a spur behind. About 100 
species have been described, natives chiefly of 
northern temperate countries. Several species are 
much cultivated in gardens, some, as V, tricolor, on 
account of their beautiful flowers; others, as V. 
odorata, on account of their fragrance. V, tricolor. 
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the Panfty, Pansy Violet, or Heart’s Ease, is vepr 
abundant in fields, meadows, woods, in Britain 
and in most parts of Europe, and the north of Asia ; 
it is also found in North America, although it has 
probably been introduced there from the Old World. 
It is a very variable plant, its flowei-s differing much 
in size and colour, nut is readily distinguished by 
its large lyrato pinnatitid stipules. Tlie stem is 
somewhat triangular, branching, and difl'used. In 



Flowers of o, Sweet Viol«d {Viola oJouifa); h, Fanf> 
Pansy ( F. tricolor ) ; and Bedding V lola ( V. (oi not a ) 


The Dog-tooth Violet (q.v. ; Eryiktm^m^ ^ 
eanis) has no connection with this gettns, bnfe is a 
veij beautiful flower of the natural ordei* 

— The so-called Violet-powder, used for purposes of ^ 
the toilet and nnrsery, is very flue starco psttfnmsd v 
with orris root or other perfume. 

yiolel HI ones* stones foiiml upon certain xnonti*^ 
tains, as on the Biocken and tlie Kiesengehir^, - 
which, i?i conscquenoe of being covered with Violet 
Moss, emit a smell like that of violets. Violet 
Moss {i%iOi}h puJi Tnlithus) consists of simple 
Rtticiilatcd thrends, and '^pn^ads ^iver the stones in 
the foim of a d<-Ucate iricuistation. 

Violin (diniinutive from the smallest blit 
^ impoif.uit of tlic stiinged musical instru- 

1 iuentrt pla\<*d with the lioiv. Like other bow- 
j insnumeiilH now in use, it consists of a wooden 
sonorous che-^t, formed of two slightly arched sur- 
j fact l.nown the back and btdly, united by 
M«h s oj iib^ and with a cune or hollow on each 


i side HI the middle oi tho length ; a neek or finger- 
some of its mo“t coniuioii fnims this ]i1arit is a mere j boaid attachetl to the ehe-,t ; and strings, fastened 
despised wec'd, with small How cm ; other wild foim^ j ul om end to the belly b\ a tailpiece oi piojectiofl 
lia VO much lai ger flow (MS ; and to it aio ieteiie<l ih<‘ i ot wood, and at the otliei to tmuiiig pins at the 
huge and iH^autiful gauhoi pansi(*s, the \aiietie-> ot ' Insid (»i e\(i»Mnit> of tin' neek, by which they can 
wdiich are iiinuineiable. The Pansy (Fi. I !»<» tightened oi loo'-eiied at pIcMisuM*. The strings 

probably fioiii the diooping attitude* of tho llowei, thus passing o\f’r th(» he{l> aie laised up from it 
HUg<;estive of thought fiiltn*s>) is om* of the finest of j h\ a hiidge, w hieii is &upp(Mted in tlu5 intmioi by 
florists’ floweis (s(*o Vol. J\'. p. (ih4), and no j the sound jm>si , and on the hcllv theie aie two 
flower has been iuok* iinpioved h\ eulti\ation. sound hides opposite oaeli oiliei, of a form reseiu- 
There aie two classes oi t\p('sof pau'-N, the Sliow hhng the lett(M /, oi lathei the long/ The sounds 
Pansy, in w'hich the colom sale eithoi w bite, \ ellow , aie pioduced hv diawing a bow' acioss tlie sliingb, 
or pm pie, alone oi in comlnnation, ,iTid tb(3F«iiic\, the iinpei siiita<‘e of Wie bridge being convoxly 
in w'hieh crimson or iiiaioori is mbh'd to tlie othei cuiied, so as to cnahh? the bow to be drawn along 
colours and the lloweis aie beautifnlh blotclusl or each stung scpiniteh, without coming in contact 
shaded, having a cleai inaigin of tlie giound colom with tlie icst The model ri \ioliii has four stungs 
surrounding them, as shown in Xo *2 of theillustia- ot gut, the lowest coieied with tine siUeicd copper 
tion. No .*1 show's one of the oiigiiial pai cuts of the wiie, or sonK'iinn's, in tlic best instiumcnts, with 
popular Bedding Violas, the \arieti(‘s of w'liicli aie sihei ore\en gold wiie. These strings ate tuned 
very numerous. B.) inteiciossing with the paiis\ in fifths, the Iiighest or Hist stiing .sounding E on 
ami othei showy spo( ios gi eatei \arietyand bright- the tomth space of the tiehle clef, and the other 
ness of colour pievails now' tlian foimeily when tinee the A. 1>, and li in successiem below’. The 
purple WMis the principal lint. \nothor species ha.s bow, made of Iioischair, is held in the right hand, 
of late yeais been intiodm'ed into cultii atioii, f^. and the sounds of t\uh string, othei than the open 
altauuiy a native of Siberia, and by itself, oi by notes, aie obtained 1»,> stopping — i.e. pressing it 
hybridisation wdth V. imohny lias boconie the with the huger against the fingeihoaid at ccitain 
parent of many gaiden pansies. The finest gai den distances thus shoitening the \ihratin" portion, 
pansies are not preseived or propagated without and raising the pilch of the sound. Very high 
great difficulty, and leqniie most cai etui cultivation, notes aie pioduced hv the Hai monies (q.v.) of the 
wdthout wliicli they quickly lelapse to their wild string, which, iiisteait of being pi essed against the 
forms. Florists demand that a ])ansy shall have a fingeilMiaid, is touched lightly, the sound resulting 
round, flab, and very smooth edge, the petals thick from the \ibiation being not, as in ordinary cases, 
and velvety, the three front petals alike in their of the pait of the stiing between the itoint of 
ground colour, the linos or pencilling in the stopping and the hiidge, hut of a harmonic section 
centre bright and distinct, the two back petals — of it. A peculiar mmlification of lone is produced 
which ahvays differ in colour from the 011101*9 by the application of the mute, or sordiyw, a little 
— perfectly iinifoiin, the flower nieasuring at legist instrument placed on the bridge. A violin or other 
an inch and a half across. The Sweet-scented bow'-instriiment is occasionally played pizzicato — 
Violet ( F. odorata) is common in grassy places in i.e. with the fingers, as a harp or guitar. The 
£nji;land and throughout Europe and the nortli of compass of the violin is about three octaves and a 
Asia. The flowers are either of a deep blue colour half, from G below the treble clef to C above the 
or more rarely white. Several other species, witli fifth leger-line above it, W'itU all the intermediate 
pale blue dowel's, and destituteof smell, are common chromatic intervals ; but the highest notes are apt 
in meadoiys and woody glades in Britain and other to be hai*sh and squeaking. Great players com- 
parts of Europe. Tho Dog Violet ( V, canina) is mand a few notes higher, chiefly by harmonics, 
one of the most common omameiits of h^lgebanks. Though chiefly an instrument of melody, it is to a 
North America has a number of species, one of limited extent capable of harmony by double stops 
which, V, blanda, is sweet scented. Tne Himaliiyas — two notes may l>e struck together, and three or 
produce a number of species very similar to those four notes may be played in arpeggio. No instni- 
of Europe. The roots of several species of violets ment can compare wdth the viofin in power of 
were formerly used in medicine. They contain a expression and execution. It has an unlimited 
bitter alkaloid, Violine^ which acts as an emetic command over a very wide range of sounds, to 
and purgative. The petals of the sweet-scented which any degree of piano and mrte, of staccato 
violets are used for the preparation of Juice or and legato, can be imparted. In orchestral music 
Syrup of Violets^ which is used as a gentle purgative there are always two different violin parts known 
for children, and also as a chemical t^t, oeing as first and second violin (see Orchestra); and 
reddened by acids, and rendered green by alkalies, the same is generally the case when the violin is 
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used in concerted music, the usual arrangement of 
stringed qimrtett music being for two vioJins, viola, 
and violoncello. 

The origin of the violin has been variouslv 
traced. The generally accepted view derives it 
from the one-stringed Uavanastron^ the simplest of 
the numerous oriental stringed instruments played 
with a bow, which is traditionally the invention of 
Havana, king of Ceylon, 5000 B.C., and is still 
played hy Btiddliist begging monks. From India 
tliese instruments of varied form found their way, 
through Persia, Arabia, and Spain, to the rest of 
Europe about the close of the 11 th century. The 
French ReheeJe^ resembling the oriental Rehab, is 
the type of them, and from it sprang the Viol 
(q.v.), the immediate precursor of the violin. An- 
other account derives the violin from the classic 
lyre, as well as the Crwth of the Welsh, which was 
latterly played with a bow. It is not impossible 
that lH)tli theoiies may he correct. The how hius 
not been conclusively accounted for, being variously 
supposed to have been primarily a military bow, a 
plectrum, and a second monochord lute applied to 
the first. The earliest violins seem to have been 
tliosc of Gasparo di Salh in Lombardy (c. 1560), 
followed by the rest of the inakei-s called the 
Brescian school, including Maggini and the 
Zanettos. In the bSth and 17th centuries tlie 
family of the Aniati (q.v.) at Cremona, including 
Andrew, his sons Jerome and Antonio, and Nicolo, 
son to Jerome, produced violins the wonder of suc- 
ceeding times, whose tone and quality more recent 
makers have in vain sought to equal. Antonio 
Stradivari (1649^1737), also of Cremona, pupil of 
Nicolo, if possible surpassed the Amati, and for a 
time tlic repute of Cremona was kept up by the 
families of the Guarnicri ami Uuggieri. Next to 
the Cremone.se violins, in the estimation of con- 
noisseurs, stand those of the Tyrolese makers, 
Jakob Stainer (1621-83), and Matthias Klotz 
and his sons. Villaunie of Paris is the most 
celebrated motlern maker. Exj)erience has shown 
that the minutest details of form and ])roportion, 
and the material of which each separate part is 
iiijwle, are matters of vital importance to the quality 
of the violin. The great makers seem by a suc- 
cession of delicate experiments and observations 
to have attaine<l to acoustical qualities of high 
perfection, which their careful workmanship and 
extreme dexterity enabled them in all cases un- 
failingly to reproiiuco. The prices of the best violins 
of Stradivari and (iuarnieri del Gesii range from 
£200 to £500, but several have exceeded the latter 
figure ; one was sohl at Stuttgart a few j^ears since 
at the fancy price of £2050. The co.st of the raw 
materials of a violin, comprising seventy diiierent 
parts, has been estimate<l at about 4s. 6<1. 

Two great schools of violin-playing originated in 
Italy— that of Corelli (q.v., 1653-1713), to which 
belong by direct tradition Joachim and Sarasate, 
and that of Tartini (q.v., 1692-1770). Among 
other playens of note or different schools may he 
mentioned Lully ( 16.33-87), Paganini 0784-1840), 
Spohr (1784-1859), August Wilhelnij (liorn 1845), 
Laub (1832-75), Ole Bull (1810-80), Henri Wie- 
niaw’ski ( 1835-80), and Mme. Normann Neruda 
(Lady Halid, bora 1840). 

The violin has a whole literaturo of its own, of which 
a bibliography was compiled in 1892 by Mr E. Heron- 
Alien. his Violin-makiwj (1885), C. Engers Re- 
Mectrehee into the Early History of the Violin Family 
(1883), G. Hart, The Violin: its /amove Makers and 
iheir ImitaUn's (1873; new ed. 1887), G. Dubourg, The 
Violin (1878), J. Broadhouse, The Violin: its Con~ 
etruction practically considered {1S92), Dr Phipsoii’s 
Biographiee of Eminent Violinists (1877), the foreign 
works of Huhlmanii and Fdtis, and Mr R G. Payne’s 
articles in Grovers Dictionary and in the Eneyolopasdia 
Britannica, 


Viollet-le-Diic, Eugene, architect, was born 
in Paris, 24th JaiHiarj" 1814, and studied with 
especial care the ancient monuments of Provence, 
Italy, and Greece. In 1814 he was director of the 
restoration of the Sainte Chapelle, and fiom this 
time on was the great ‘ restorer ’ of ancient build- 
ings in France, both secular and ecclesiastical ; 
displaying unquestioned zeal and learning, but, 
from the point of view of those who siisi)ect whole- 
sale ‘restorations,’ a lack of piety for the actually 
old. He served as an engineer in the defence? of 
Pari.s, and was a prominent advanceel republican 
politician till his death, 17th September 1879. 


Of his numerous works the best known was his great 
dictionary of French Architecture (1853-G9). There 
have been translated into English works on military 
architecture, how to build a house, the annals of a 
fc»rtre.ss, the habitations of man in all ages, on restora- 
tion, and a volume on Mont Blanc. See monographs by 
Sauvageot (1H80) and Saint-Paiil (1881), 


Tioloncello (diminutive from Ital. vtolone^ 
Marge viol or ilouble bass’), a large iiisirnmcnt of 
the violin class, held by tlic performer between his 
knees. It has four gut string.s, the two lower of 
them covereil with silvered copper udre, and is 
tuned in fifths, the fir.st or ujiper string sounding 
A on the fifth line of the bass clef, and the others 
the D, G, ami C .successively below. Its compass 
is from the liitter note np to A on the second space 
of the treble clef, but soloists play an octave 
Inglier. Its signature is usualh' tiic ha.ss clef, the 
tenor or treble clef being use<l for the higher notes. 
The quality of its tone is even more sympatbctic 
than that of the violin, and instruments by the 
old makers command equally high prices. It 
supenseded the viol da gamba in tlie early part 
of the 18th century, 

Vioiiville, a small village of Lorraine (pop. 
450), 20 miles W. of Metz, famous for the great 
cavalry battle (sometimes named from the adjoin- 
ing village of Mar.s-la-Tour) of 16th August 1870, 
when the French were driven back on Metz. 


Tiotti9 Giovanni Battista ( 1753-1824), violin- 
ist nml conij)oser, born in Piedmont, studied in 
Turin, and in 1780 played in Germany, France, 
England, and Knssia with eclat. He settled in 
Paris, but in 1795-1815 was in Lon<lon, where, 
after another sojourn in Paris, he died. He com- 
posed concertos, sonatas, and stringed quartetts, 
and influenced musical taste by his own admirable 
jdaying and by his teaching. 

Viper ( Vipera), a genus of vcuomons snakes, 
repre.sentative of the family Viperidie. This 
family includes many important forms — e.g. the 
(kmiinon Adder ( Vi/tera or Pclias hews ) ; the Asp 
(V, aspis), extending as far north as Sweden; 
the African Horned Viper ( V, cerastes) and Puff- 
adder {Clotho or Echidna arietans); the Jndian 
Daboia or Ru.ssell’s Viper {Daboia russellii) ; and 
the Indian Echis carinata. The head is relatively 
broad, somewhat triangular, and generally covered 
with scales ; the eye has a vertical pupil, and there 
is no pit 'between it ami the nostril ; the maxilla 
bears on each side one functional fang, usnally 
with several reserve-fangs beside it ; the poison fe 
virulent. The vipers are widely distributee! through 
the Old World and in Australia; the majority are 
African. As far as is known they are viviparous. 

The common viper or adder is the only poisonous 
snake indigenous to Britain. It lives esi>ecial]y on 
dry heaths and waste places, often among stones 
and brushwood ; it is commoner in Scotland than 
in England, and does not occur in Ii*eland. It 
is widely distiibiited tlironghout Europe. Often 
con fuseil with the innocent Grass-snake (Tropeda* 
Twtus natrix)t it may be distinguished its mark- 
ings. It lias two diverging marks between and 
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rather behind tlie eyeft, a spot cm each side of the 
hinder part of iSie head, a row of conflneiit rhom- 
boidal spots running zigzag along the upper sur- 
face the wdiole length of the Imdy and tsit, and a 
row of small irregular, almost hlack, triangular 
spots on each side. The under parts arc of a lead 
colouV. The characteristic mai kings arc almost 
invariable ; hut the ground colour varies consider- 
ably, from nearly olive, rich deep brown, or brown- 
ish yellow, to almost black. Thus in some parts 
of England a Mllack Viper" h occa'-ionallv met 
with ; its ground colour a rich hlack, and the 
markings of a more intense black than tlic lest. 



Common Viper or Ad ler ( or Pihai htm ). 

There is also the ‘rod’ and the Mdin* b'ili(*d/and 
an almost ^\ hit 0 \iper, \Mth ]d<n‘k inaikinir-* Tho 
viper seldom cveeods tMo t»*et in leni^^th It fcs'.K 
on mice, frogs, small hiids, and othei simll 
animals, ^>10011 aie kille«l ]i> its poison buig'-, and 
swal]owe<l entire. It hihei mitt's dining sfveMl 
months of the year, and soeral mav then be found 
twine»l together in a toi]>i<l state it K a good 
swimmer, and ni.iv oceariim ilh be s<*(‘n on hikes 
such as Loch Lomond, ciossing fiom one islami to 
anoDier. The ;\onMg aie piodin'ed in e.uly sum- 
mer, fioni ten to lifteen oi nioie at a biiih The 
eggs have soft, thin en\ elopes, ami me hatched 

AN it Inn tlie oMdiiet. 

The >onng Aij»ei is 
coiled nji so closely 
in the fgg as fo 
. appear .ilniost a solid 
“ mass, but the mo- 
ment it IS set fice it 
is active, and leady 
Young Viper’s Position to thiow itself into 
in the Lgg> uii attitude of de- 

fence. 

It has often lieen alleged that in times of danger 
the young of the viper seek lefuge in tlieir mother s 
open mouth, and liiul temporal y protection in her 
cesofiliagiis ; but, although this iiiilikely hahit is 
nob iiiipossihle, the fact is not snpiioitcil by suffi- 
cient evulenco. The viper is naturally shy of man, 
but when trod on or provoked is of oonrso ready bo 
defend itself by biting. The bite is iminfiil, ami, 
though not dangerous to liealthy adults, is apt to 
be attended witli more serious consequences in the 
case of children or those of weak constitution. 
Fatal cases are evceeilingly rare. For reniediea, 
see Snakes, p. 632 ; ami for the proverbial deaf- 
ness of the adder, see Snakes, p. 529. 

The name V^er (Lat. Ftpem) is manifestly a 
contraction of Vhnpera for ViGtpara, The name 
Adder arose from writing an, aadcr^ for a nadder. 
The A.S. is natdre^ Old Eng. naddere^ nedderey or 
adderey Scot, nether. Pliny, Galen, and other 
ancient writers ascribe great medicinal virtues to 
broth made of vipers, and to the flesh of the animal. 
Vipers twined together in hibernation were supposed 
to proiluce the Ovum Anguineiimy to which virtues 


were attributed ; and enakddonm as ebanns wei^ 
at one time conimon in Britain. They either 
marbles or glass beads of various forma, aappoBedr 
to cure vijiers’ bites, and to lie otberv'ise usenB, 

Tl|i4ir*s Bttfifloss {Erhium)y a genus of plants 
of the natural older Boragincfc, having a calyx 
with live ticop seg 
ments, an almo'-l b#*!! 

^h.iped coioIliL, wiili ill 
kited tliioat, and meg 
nbir limb, vf*i\ Ion*.' v 

' unequal jilament and 
,i hihd )e The hj»<‘ 
cies an** knge heifui J 

eet»n^ planln 01 slmil)*', 
lou^di ujtli tubitch-- 

, ,m oiieii \ < 1 \ 1m .nil ifnl 
^ The (Snomoii \ ijMU 

I Biu.'jn uni ol 

iiMKt pii*-^ <>t rino}*e . 

in)‘ iinln 'pK Jill\ tii 

I lie at ii *'1 M'dai h, rin<l 

! 1 1 \ t > 1 :- name, \ i\n < ^ 

Horn -ptn'> uu 

it-» ->li m, wliuli •'Oiue \ fpM '> Pu 

! u li.il H-ein))}!* t}t(Ke(»t' (lihnna xifihuf ), 

I tin* \ ip* J ; <iu<l ihe pi*» 

pt il\ ol lieihii^ V ijM is Idles was tlnnefoie a.sciibed 
to It. <Hhti inibrUMous spe< n s nil' lound in the 
son ill ot lamme. Nojih and South Ameuc.i, and 
otIuM pails of the woild. Slnubb\ speues aie 
louixl cluetlv in ike (\inanes and South Afiica. 

Virphon* iJi hoir, pathologist and publicist, 
w.is b*>ju J.Tli 0(t*dai ]S21 at ScIiiAcIbein in 
Pomeiania, snidud at iJeihn, ami in 1843 became 
pioseotoi at the! haute Iheie In 1847 aj>pointo<l 
a uni\eisif\ h‘etmej, iie\i \ ear in the levolntion- 
ai.\ feiNonr Jio got into <|jsfavoiii, and was iiiMied 
in IS49 to Wui/bujg as pnue.s'^oi, hut in 1866 
I etui lied to Beilm ;is [tjofesMU ami diiectoi of the 
I jiatliologjiMl institute. He foumled, edited, and 
contiihuled to so\eial im]>onaiit ine<hoal joiii- 
nals, t(H)k part in uumeious commi.s,sioim, and 
spoi'dih became one of the foicniost patliolngists 
in Europe, making veiv impoiiant coiiliihutioiis 
to many depaitmonts of ]>alhological and ph>sio- 
logical science. Jfe rendeied impoiiant sen ices to 
aiehandogy and aiithropohigy in connection with 
.such subjects as lake dw ellings and caiemen, 
skulls fiom Trojan gia\es and Kg>ptian toinb»; 
aiul as a nolitician ha.s long been one of tlie inost 
influential Icadeis of the advanced Ji1>erals of 
I’lUHsia, Avheie in 1862 he Avas lii-st elected a 
member of tlie Piii.ssi.an chamber. Of his innunier- 
ahle \voiks on medical and antliionological science 
Cellular Pathology as based oti Htstology (1850; 
4th ed. 1871 ; Eng. tians. 1860) is the most 
famous. Others are Famine Fever (trans. 1868), 
Freedom of Science ( trans. 1878 ), Infectious Diseases 
in the Ai^my (1879), Post-mortem Examinations 
(trans. 1878), and treatises on trichiniasis, hygiene 
and sewerage, bariacks, &c. Be exercised enor- 
mous influence in the improvement of asylums and 
hospitals. He had innumerable houoius ; liis 80th 
bit today Avas celebrateil with gieat enthusiasm in 
1901 ; and he died 6th September 1902. 

Vire, an ancient tow*n of Nonnandy, in tlie 
dept, of Calvados, on a rock by the Viro," 35 miles 
SAV. of Caen, and surrounded by hills and the 
beantifitl valleys knoAvn as Vanx de Viro (see 
Vaudeville). Pop. ( 1891 ) 6635. 
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Tlrgll (Publius Vergilius Maro), the first 
of Latin poets and one of the three or four chief 
poets of the world, was born at Andes near Mantua 
on the 15th of October 70 B.c. The plain of 
Lombardy then lay outside of the limits of Italy, 
and formed a province known as Cisalpine Gaul. 
Tlie population was mainly Celtic, but was already 
permeated by the Latin language and civilisation ; 
and Julius Ciesar, when he admitted it to full 
Homan citizenship in Virgirs twenty-first year, 
was adjusting ratner than extending the natural 
limits of Italy. The name Vergilius is apparently 
Celtic, and in Virgil’s Celtic blood modern critics 
have found the origin of his romantic and melan- 
choly temper, and of the deep sense of natural 
beauty and the spiritual meaning of nature, in 
which he stands alone among Greek and Latin 
poets. 

Virgil’s father owned a small property in his 
native place, where, besides the ordinary work of 
a farm, he occupied himself in forestry and bee- 
keeping. Ho was well enough off to give his son 
the education which was generally confined to a 
wealthier class. The boy was sent to school at 
Cremona and Milan, ami at the age of sixteen 
went to Rome an<l studied rhetoric and philosophy 
under the best teachers of tlie time. His studies 
were probably interrupted by the civil war ; at all 
events, we know nothing oi the next years of his 
life till 41 B.c. The victorious triumvirs were then 
roviding for the immense armies which had been 
isbanded after the battle of Philippi by settling 
them on confiscated lands throughout Italy. 
Virgil’s farm was part of the confiscated territory 
of Cremona ; but his reputation as a rising poet 
had already brought him under the notice of the 
overnor of the district, Asinius Pollio, himself a 
istinguished man of letters. By Pollio’s advice 
he went to Rome, with special recommendations to 
Octavianus ; and thougli his own property was 
ultimately not restored to him, he obtained ample 
compensation from the government, and became 
for a few years one of the circle of endowed court- 
oets who gathered round the prime-minister 
Lccenas. In 37 B.c. the Eclogues^ a collection of 
ten pastorals modelled on those of Theocritus, 
were published, and received with unexampled 
enthusiasm. Sikui afterwards Virgil witlidrew 
from Rome to Campania. The munificence of 
Miecenas had placed him in easy and even afifinent 
circumstances. He had a villa at Naples, and a 
country-house near Nola, within easy reach of it ; 
an,d he seems to have lived almost entirely in this 
neighbourhood during the seven years in which he 
was engaged on the composition of the Georgies, or 
Art of IiHshandry. This ))oem, which is in four 
books, and deals with tillage and pasturage, the 
cultivation of trees, especially the vino and olive, 
and the breeding of horses, cattle, and bees, 
appeared in 30 B.c., and confirmed Virgil’s position 
as the foremost poet of the age. The remaining 
eleven years of his life were devoted to a larger 
and in some respects more uncongenial task, 
undertaken at the urgent and repeated request of 
the emperor, the composition of a great national 
epic. During these yeai*s he lived a secluded life, 
cliiefly in Campania and Sicily ; he seems also to 
have travel letl in Greece, and to have paid 
occasional visits to Rome, where he had a house 
in the fashionable quarter on the Esquiline. The 
subject he chose was the stoi-y of ACneas tlie Trojan, 
the legendary founder of the Roman nation and of 
the^ Julian family, from the fall of Troy to his 
arnval in Italy, his wars and alliances with the 
native Italian races, and his final establishment in 
lus new kingdom. By 19 B.C. the ^neid was 
practically completed, but Virgil had set apart 
three yeara more for its final revbion. In the 


summer of that year he left Italy with the inten- 
tion of travelling in Greece and Asia; but at 
Athens he fell ill, and returned only to die at 
Briindusium a few days after landing, on the 2l8t 
of September. He had almost completed his fifty- 
first year. In liis last illness he expressed a wish 
to burn the ASneid, and he left directions to* that 
effect in liis will. By the command of Augustus 
these directions were disobeyed, and it was pub- 
lished as we now possess it. At his own wish he 
was buried at Naples, on the road to Pozs^uoli, 
liis tomb for many hundreds of yearn after being 
worshipped as a sacred place. 

In person Virgil was tall and dark, sbv and 
silent in manner, and suffering from delicate Iiealth 
thronghoiit his life. No authentic portrait of him 
exists. He never married, and from liis will it 
would appear that a half-brother was the only near 
relation wJiom he left. His sincerity and sweet- 
ness of temper won the warm praise of Horace, 
who is not lavish of praise, and the fastidious 
purity of his life in an age of veiy lax morality 
gained him the same name of the lady by which 
Milton was known at Canihrhlge. 

Besides the ill ree works already mentioned, a 
fe%y juvenile pieces of more or less probable authen- 
ticity are extant under his name. These are the 
Cidex and the Moretinn, both in hexameter verse, 
the former an ‘ epyllion,* or short poem of narrative 
and description in the ejiic manner, the latter an 
idyll freely translated from the Greek of Partlienins; 
the Copa, a short elegiac piece; and fouHecn little 
poems in various metres, some seiious, othci'S 
trivial, which come under his name at the head of 
a collection of minor Latin poetry incorporated in 
the Latin Anthology. These i)ieces are not printed 
in most editions of Virgil, nor are any of them 
certainly authentic, thougli some of them passed 
as liis among scholars within a century after his 
death. The Ciris, a piece of the same kind as tlie 
Cidex, is now agreed to he by a contemporary 
imitator. 

The supremacy of Virgil in Latin poetry was 
! immediate and almost unquestioned. Trtie enthusi- 
asm excited by the Eclogues rose partly from the 
recognition in tliem of a new. sense of romantic 
beauty, partly from the feeling that a Homan 
artist had at last appeared who could he set beside 
the great artists of Greece. In the hands of Lu- 
cretius and Catullus the intractable Latin tongue 
had proved able to express impassioned argument 
and vivid emotion ; in the Eclogues it assumed a 
richness, harmony, and sweetness till then quite 
unknown. Tlie promise shown in the Eclogues 
wa.s more than fulfilled in the Georgies, In no 
work of ancient or modem art is there a more 
sustained splendour, an ampler music of language, 
a more magical fusion of thought and feeling. 
The workmanship of the ^neid is more unequal ; 
hut in its great passages there is the same beauty, 
with an even fuller strength and range. Virgil 
left the Latin language to his successors as an 
instrument of which he had sounded the full 
coni)>as^ and developed the entire capacity ; sub- 
sequent Latin poetry has to he estimated by the 
degree in which it falls short of his. There were 
some in ancient as in modern times who continued 
to prefer the direct force and austere simplicity of 
Lucretius to Virgil’s rich and intricate harmonies ; 
but for the world Virgil was the imperial poet, the 
great voice of Rome. 

In estimating Virgil’s place among the great 
poets of the world diBerent natures wfll lay stress 
on different qualities as constituting the essence of 
the highest poetry. Virgil is not comparable to 
Homer in dramatic force and in the fresh charm of 
hb story ; he has not the concentrated passion of 
Pindar and Dante; and the lyrical cry of direct 
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emotion, sncli as tlirills us in Sappho or Catullus, 
belongs to a difl^rent order of art from ilie majestic 
sadness, the serene and harmonious cadences, of 
poetry enriched with all the associations of art and 
learning, and wrought by )>atient labour into the 
most exquisite finish, Jfut wliat Virgil Inw in a 
degree that no other poet has ever e(| nailed is pity; 
the sense of ‘ tears in tilings,’ to wlneli in the inoH 
famous of his single versos {Ach. i. 4fi2) he has 
given imperishable expression, and ^\hich fills with 
strange insight and profound emotion tliose lomdy 
words and pal belie lialf-liiios wlioro ho lias soutkUmI 
the depths of beauty and sonoM, ot pntieiif*e and 
magnanimity, of lioiiour in life and hope heyoml 
death. 

The reputation of Viigil fioin his <»v\n time till 
now is prolialdy nn]>ai.illeh*d in tsmtinuitv. 
His works were established ola^'sies even in his 
lifetime, ami soon after Ids ibsitli liad become, as 
they still remain, the scliool hn(>ks of western 
Europe, By the .‘Id eeiiturv Ins poems ranked 
sacred hooks, and weie iegulaik> used foi puipos«‘s 
of dhination. The puiilv ami pi»‘t;\ in winch he is 
eminent heyoml other ijafin po(‘ts, together with i 
the mystical intmpridatioii of tin* fointli E(hufitt\ j 
which found in him nn unorjiiscneis <diannei of 
di\ine insj)iration and a ‘]uopln‘t of rinist among 
the tientiles,* made Ids fame almost high in the , 


Cliiisliaii ns in the ]»;igaii woild; ot ,tll the te-ti 
monies borne to his matchless powei in stnung | 
the deepest human emotions the snhl I(‘Nt and mo'll j 
eloquent aie those of two piinces oi the ( atholic { 
Church iieaily lifleen c’<*ntuiies ai»ait fiom one j 
another— Augustine and Newman In the daik | 
ages his fabled pow’ei> as a magician Jilimwt | 
eclipsed his real fame as a poet; l»ut with tiie 
revival of learning he iesuim*d his old pLwe ; foi ' 
Dante and IVtiaieh, and tor tin* whole of tin* 
earlier and later Keiiais^ams*, he was the (iist of 
the worhl’s jioets, In the <*ailiei juii ( of the 19tli 
century his reputation for the IunI time sufVeie«I 
serious eclipse. The spiiitual uplieaval of the age 
which followed the Fieneh Ue\olution turned foi 
inspiration to freslier sources ; and in the geiieuil 
anarchy of taste which followed Viigil fell out of 
fashion among romlei’s too ca]>iicious or too im 
patient to feel liis cluiim. (hiticism lias now* 
returned to a justcr >iew% and the most lecent 
estimates of Virgil, both in Kianee and Eaghunl, 
are also the most appreciative, not only of his 
immense learning and of the womlei ful tiuth and 
refinement of Ids desciiptions, hut of Ids eniineneo 
in all the essential qualities of poetry. Of his con- 
summate masteiy of metre and diction there ha.s 
never been any question ; even those who have 
thought least of his dramatic power or imaginative 
insight have acknowledged the finishe<i beauty of 
his language, and the stately aiul haunting inusic 
of his verso, to which the noblest of tributes has 
been given by Lord Tennyson, himself the most 
Virgilian of modern poets. 

Tliere are extant MSS. of Virgil of as early a date as 
the 4th century. Virgil was first printed at Koine by 
Sweynheym and Pannartz in or before the year 1460 , 
the edition consisting of 275 copies. Of the many 
hundreds of subsequent editions the most important are 
those of Heyno ( 1767 ' 75 ; enlarged in subsequent editions 
and afterwards re-edited by Wagner) and Eibbeck 
( 1859 - 68 ). Both of these include the mhior poems. 
The standard English edition is that of Conington and 
Nettleship (4th ed. 1881 - 83 ), and there are good smaller 
editions by Kennedy, Fapillon, and Sidgwick. The com- 
mentary by Keightley is almost indispensable in reading 
the Qewglc%, Among verse translations that of Dryden 
still holds a high plaoe ; others which deserve special 
mention are those of Lord Justice Bowen (incomplete), 
Mr William Morris (JSineid\ Calverley (i^c/o^ties), ana 
Rhodes (Gtorgw^)* There are prose translations by 
Conington and by the present writer, Tlie best estimates 


of Virgil as a poet are those of the fate l^rofegaar Sellar 
ill The Roman PoeU of Rit A ugut^n Agt^ of 
in his Rtude 8ur Viirgife, and of Mr P. Myent in his 
Classical Essays ; and beyond all, Lord Tennyson^g line# 
‘To Virgil * in Teiresuts and other Poems, 

ViiuUL TiiK Maoioian.— N ot the least re- 
markable eircinimtaiiee in the hiatory of Vir^ 
is the reputation of the magician which tne 
medijeval imagination jicrcistently ab<.oeiated with 
liis name. His uudUjiiited supremacy and the 
)»eeuliai faweinalion <*f bin ]»oetiy inaile easy the 
notion of a wi'<dom and mystic meaning Avrapped 
up in his vei^es, and as eail^ as the 3d and 4th 
’ ccntuiie^ w'l* find Chiisiian autliois like Min ucius 
j Felix, Liictanlius. and Au^'Uslme separating 
'him tiom all oilier pagan wiheis. Messianic 
' prophe(\\ was lead into hi^ fomth Eclogue, and 
* Vugil and the Sihvl weie aclually iiitiodnced into 
I tlie lituigy of the t Iiuich, along with the Messianic 
' pi«»pli»*c!(*s o| I In* Old Testament, as witnesses to a 
I coming Mes^fili. Had not St I’aul visited Viigil's 
loiiil) at Naj>les, ,nnl diti not Stalins owe his con- 
, viinIou totliefouith Kcloguo? Ocnitos were man u- 
I i.K lined out ot the id giving the av hole of 
I ^in-ied hi-toiy in epitome. And aheady under the 
Bomaii tmpiu- it wa^ <u>.tom.ii\ enough to dis- 
^ <o\ci ones hutnne h\ •«<*lectuig lines at landom 
, fiom his epic the lamous >Sf» ^'v Vinjihauw (q.v, ). 

I lli!nat<*l\ in tlie Dinim (\ituinfdi<t i'ii ihinte tlie 
I 1.3(h o<'ntuiy Viigil became a i epit sentative of 
enlightened lejison, a gifted genius standing mid- 
way between paganism ami < 'liustianily. This 
diM*i> halt leligious veneiation foi Viigil, together 
Avitfi the scholastic conception of Ids superior 
wisdom, espetiall> in maiheiiuitics and medicine, 
helps Us to undoi stand Dante’s conception of the 
Clifts ,sta*i in lln* eonteinpoiai^ Didojidthos, a 
st»eeial veision of the Sevmi Wi*«e Masteis (q.v.), 
Ave see the mvlliopceic pioce*-- at work, tlie name 
ot Viigil taking the place of the sage Sindihad. 

It was out of Neapolitan folkloie that the 
legendaiy lepulation hist giew, gaining many 
stiangc accietions fioin all side.s on its couise. 
But the eailiest Jiteiaiv accounts weic not Italian. 
The first w liter to mention it is .lohn of Salisbury 
ill Ills I*oli/vi(fti( on (fc JS'/zf//* Cut KiUtun tt Vestigiis 
rhdosvphorum (1156), who describes Virgil as 
making fur Maicellus a lly that Avould destroy all 
other nies. But the fiist aitistic tieatment of the 
theme i.s seen in the letters of Conrad of C^ueifurt, 
afteivvaids Bishop of Hildesheiin, the lepiesenta- 
tiv e of the Kinpeior Henry VI, at Naples. He tells 
us he had seen the palladium of Naples (a model 
of the city encloscfl in a nairoAv necked liottle) 
and many other talismans and charms wrought by 
Virgil’s skill — the iiio.st useful, the statue of an 
archer ixunting an arrow at VcwMivius, Avhicli pie- 
vented its eruptions. These stories occur again 
Avith additions in Alexander Neckam’s De KatuHs 
Rcruniy in the Otia Imperiidui of Gervase of Til- 
bury, the French poem Image du Monde (1245), 
Avhere the famous brazen head appeam, as Avell as 
the fimt thread of love. In the rhymed Wdthuch 
of Johann Eiienkel of Vienna (125()) Ave read how 
Virgil, finding the devil imprisoneil in a glass bottle, 
released him after he had learn e<l all his magic arts. 
His first task was the creation of a perfect w'oman. 
But not content with her he made love to a married 
Avoinan of Borne who befooled him by a pretended 
assignation, and left him exposed to public ridicule 
hanging half up to her AvimloAv in a basket. Tliis 
lost Avas an exceedingly popular mediaeval story, 
and was even carved on the misereres of churches. 
In the Roman de CleoniacUsoi Aden^s li Rois (c. 
1290) Ave find the fii*st mention of Virgil’s figure 
holding the niiiTor at Rome Avhich show^ed if 
treason was hatching anywhere — the famous Sal- 
vacio Romce — as well as the copper statue of aji 
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ai*clier whose arrow pointed at the public fire kept 
it alive ; liis magic garden we first meet in Padre 
Giordano’s contemporary Life of San Giiglielmo of 
Vercelli. The old stories again occur in the French 
romance of the I^cncrn^ Countrejait (c. 1319); his 
compacts with tlie devil, with much detail, in the 
14th-century GermOtn poems Reinfrit von Braun- 
schweig anti the WaHhurq-lcrieg, The earliest 
attempt in Italy to weave all the varying legends 
into a collected form is the pi*ose Cronica di 
Partenope of Bartolommeo Caracciolo (1382). In 
the of the Seven ( 1330), the English 

form of the History thereof, the ninth tale is 
devoted to the ‘ nigramancie * of Virgil at Rome, 
and the same reappefirs in the Gcsta Rornanonnn 
(No. 27). The latest stages of the legend may be 
seen in Le Myrenr dcs Jfistors^ written at Li<^ge 
by Jean d’Outremeuse in the 14th century ; the 
English Ly/e of Virgin ns (1510; reprinted in 
W. J. Thoms’s Early English Prose Romances) ; its 
French version, the Faicts Merveillenx ; and in 
the Spanish Romance of I7r(r//7f?/.v ( 1550). In the 
Faicts Virgil makes a statue the siglit of which 
ensures the virtue of women. His own wife and 
other licentious Roman ladies try to break it, but 
in vain. He carries off the beautiful daughter of 
the Soldan of Babylon, battles her father by sorcery, 
builds Naples, and ttstablislies there a school of 
necromancy. 

Professor Comparetti thinks these legends of 
popular ami Neapolitan origin, but recognises in 
them two elements, the first exclusively Neapolitan 
connected with the notion of a special intimate 
attection of Virgil for the city ; the second consist- 
ing of the distinct and not merely Neapolitan belief 
in certain public talismans attributed to Virgil, 
analogous accretions of legeml being associated 
with most monuments of antimiity. Mr J. S. 
Tunison, in bis Master Virgil ((jincinnati, 1888), 
labours to prove that the legend is originally of 
northern not southern origin, and of literary rather 
than popular genesis, the first writers who rclate<l 
tales of Virgilian magic being Norman Latinists of 
England and France. 

See Zappert, ViryiVs Lchcn und Fortlehcn im Mittel- 
fl/fer (Vicuna, 1851); Kotli in Pfeiffer’s Germania (vol. 
iv. 1859); Milberg, MirahiUa Veryiltana (Mciss. 1867); 
Professor Dorn, Comparetti, Virgilio net Medio Evo (2 
vols. 1872 ; Eng. trails. 1895 ; see Quarterly Rcvieic, July 
1875); and Professor A. Graf, Roma nclla Memm'ia e 
nelle Immaginazioni del Medio Evo (2 vols. 1882-83). 

VIPffll, PoLYDORE. See Vergil. 

Virs:iiial, or Virginals. See Harpsichord. 

Tirsrinia, a middle Atlantic state of the 
American Union, separated from Mary land by the 
Potomac River and Chesapeake copyright i 892 in u.a 
Bay, and also by an arbitrary line by j. b. uppincott 
25 miles in length acros.s the Compnay. , 

eastern sliore on the south it adjoins North Caro- < 
lina for 326 miles and Tennessee for 1 14 miles ; on j 
the west ami north-we.st are Kentucky (115 miles) i 
and West Virginia (450 miles. in a verv irreiriilar < 


and has a coast-line of nearly 1500 miles. The 
peninsula of the eastern sliore and the Norfolk 
peninsula are low, risinjj but 20 or 30 feet above 
sea-level, and form the first in the series of ascend- 
ing steps. Tlie other xieninsulas rise higher, form- 
ing the second and third terraces. Westward fi*oin 
the head of tidewater lies the middle countiy, an 
undnhiting plain from 25 to 100 miles wide, broken 
in places into ridges by outliers of the Appalachian 
Mountains and by the transverse valleys of the 
streams. The fifth ascent is the Piedmont plafwiau, 
having an elevation of from 300 to 500 feet, and 
diversified by numerous valleys and ‘ coves * formed 
by the broken coast-ranges and projecting spurs of 
the Blue Ridge. This eastern range of tlie Appal- 
achians forms the. next division, and for two-thirds 
of its length within the state simply constitutes 
the divide between the Pieilmont country and tJie 
Great Valley to tlie west. In tbe south-west it 
expands into a broad plateau, which, extending 
into North Carolina, forms the cnlminating portion 
of this mountain-system. The range consists of a 
scries of domes connected by long ridges with 
niany side spurs. The height of the mountains 
increases toward the south-west, as does that of 
the surrounding country. The Great Valley lies 
between the Bine Ridge ami the western Kitta- 
tinny or North Mountains. Though this valley is 
continuous it Inis four watersheds and contains the 
minor valleys of the Shenandoah, the James, tlie 
Roanoke, the Kanawha, and the Holston or Ten- 
nessee rivers. The last of the belts belongs to 
the Appal.achian mountain -region, and is styled 
‘ Apiialachia.’ It may be described as a series of 
long narrow valleys 2000 feet or more above the 
sea, enclosed between the long ])arallel ranges of 
the Alleghany Mountains. About six-sevenths of 
the state is drained by tbe streams of the Atlantic 
system. Tbe important rivers are the Potomac, 
Rappahannock, York, James, Black water, ami 
Roanoke. The remaining seventh is drainoil 
mainly by the Kanawha or New River, the Hol- 
ston, and the Clinch, which are tributary to tbe 
Ohio. Virginia is famous for the nunilicr and 
value of its mineral springs. The Natural Bridge, 
in Rockbridge county, and the many caverns are 
among the objects of interest to tourists. 

^A’ith its diversified surface and its position near 
tbe sea Virginia has a climate which varies with 
the locality. Except in the swampy portions of the 
tidewater district it is remarkably pleasant and 
liealtbfnl. Tlie inean annual rainfall is from' 40 to 
45 inches, and is well distributcil tbroiighout tbe 
year. The soils are mostly fertile, and tbe state 
contains extensive forests. Along the shores of 
the tidewater region and in the marshes w’ater- 
fowl of various kinds are abundant, and elsewhere 
partriflges or quails, pigeons, grouse, wild turkeys, 
and other game birds are found. Deer are numer- 
ous in many sections. The fisheries are important. 


line). 1 he greatest length from east to west is extensively grown. The products of market- 
iQo’ greatest width from north to gardens and orchards are especially valuable on 
^^‘^***' ^ land area of account of the facility with which they may be 

40,ipsq. m. and a water area of 2325 sq. m. carried to the great Atlantic seaixii'ts. Tobacco 

L-cifo I? state consists of a series of has always been a staple crop in this state, and the 

? from north-east to south-west ‘ Vii^nia loaf ' is noted throughout the world for 


J. ' Z — ~ ttuuve auui/iter irom marines, ana other huiwing stones, iron, lead, and 

W ^en.l- zinc ores in abundance, gold in the middle region, 

t- m ospec^soil, climate, at one time worked qmte extensively, and bitu- 

geological structure, and products. TJie tidewater niinous and anthracite coal. The coaUfield which 
p^etrateil W the \i^ters of the ocean, of occurs in the Triassic sandstones in the vicinity of 
piesapeake I^y its inlets, and of the trihn- Richmond yields, besides a bright, black, Idtnniin- 
tary streams, is divided into numerous peninsulas, ous coal, a remarkable natural coke ; but the masi 
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thotroughly Avorkwd coal area is the Pocahontas 
field in the south-west. The mining and inanu* 
factuniig interests of the state are rapidly increas- 
ing. Facilities for transportation are excellent. 
Tlie enormous water-front aflbrds ample oppor- 
tunities for reaching all the leading inarkets by 
steamers and sailing- vessels, and in 1898 there 
were within the state 3068 miloN of railroad. 

Virginia has 100 conntieH. There are eighteen 
cities, which are independent of the county govern 
ments ; the chief cities are liichiiiond, the capital, 
Nortblk, Petersburg, Lyncldmrg, Roanoke, Alex 
arnlria, Portsmouth, and Danville. TJie state 
maintains an excellent system of public nchool.^, 
and private .schools, acaJemies, and colleges are 
numerous. Among the more imj»oriant iiistitu- , 
tions of higher learning an^ the rniversily of Vir- i 
ginia, the Agricultural aiid Mee)nmi<*al (.!olleg<*, 
the Virginia lirilitary Institute, Kniei v and Henry 
College, Roanoke College, Hampden ami Sidney i 
College, Washington ami Ja‘e Univei.-^it.y, and , 
Riehmoml Colh'ge. 

Tlie history of Virginia is )>erhaps nn>ve romantic 
and heroic than that of any other sijite of tin* . 
Unitni. It was here that the lirsl lasting colony 
was estahlislied hy the Englisli. At .lainc.^town 
was held the liisb representative a^-^cmltly in ! 
America. With its early period aie as'-ociatt*d ilie i 
names of fViplain John Smitli and Po«’ahont:i.-i. 
Such was tlie ])rosp<*rily of the colony that at the • 
end of the colonial jaumwl \‘irginia was tin? luo^t ! 
populous and wealthy of tin? lhirt<M«u colonies. In 
tlie protest against th(! Stamp A<ft and the en- 
croachments of Great Hrilaiii Virginia hmk the 
lead, and in the r(‘voluti«>narv strn;^"gle furni-'lied 
euch noted sons as Wa.‘'hington, tlelVer^m, l^ilrick 
Henry, the Lees, and Madi-^on. At Vorktown the 
surremlcr of CornwiiHis ]mt an end to the contest. 
In the civil war Mrginia furnished the <*omniiinthT i 
of the (anifoderato forces, (general Uohert E, I.ee, . 
and on its soil the last battle was fought, and the 
final surremhu* was made. Of the first twenty-one 
presidents of the country seven wane natives of 
Virginia. Pop. ( 1800) 880,200 ; (ISfiO) 1.500,318; ; 
(1870, after the separatifui of West Virginia) , 
1,225, 16;i; (1880) 1,512,565; (1800) 1,655,080 

(640,867 coloured) ; (1900) 1,854,184. ' 

See books on the history of Viiginia by K. T*. ITowi.son ; 
(1846 48), Campbell (IStK)), 8tith (1806), Cooke (1883), * 
O’Neill (1885), Drake (1894), and 1\ A. Bruce (1896). 

Virginia^ See Claudic.s (Appius). 

Tirg:illia, Univkh.sitv of, at Charloltesville, 
All>emarle county, V'^irginia, 4 miles from Monti- 
cello, the seat of Jefiei-son, by w liom it w as planned 
and (uganised. It W'as chartered hy tlio state in 
1819, oi)cned in 1825, and has over 300 students and 
a library of 40,000 vols. 

Virgiiilaf West. See West VruaiNiA. 

Tlriginia City, capital of Storey county, 
Nevada, is built, 6200 foot above the sea, on the 
ea.stem side of Mount Davkhson, 21 miles by vail 
NNE. of Carson. It ow^es its existence to its 
Bilver-mines, the principal being the Com.^itock 
Lode (q.v.) and the £jg Bonanza. Pop. (1880) 
10,917; (1900 ) 2695. 

Virflflllia Creeper (Ampelopsis [Partheno- 
cissiis^ qiiinquefolia)^ an American vine, known 
also as American Ivy, Woodbine, «S:c., often grown 
on the fronts of houses in Britain and continental 
Europe os an ornamental creeper. The tendrils 
toiuiinate in a peculiar kind of sucker, and tlie 
aut\tmiial foliage is rich in varied colour of light 
and (lark green, brown, red, and yellow. 

Virginian Deer. See Cariacou. 

Virginian ^unlL See Quail. 

Virginian IStock. See Stock. 


Virginia Water, an avtifieial iak\ nearly 2 
mile.s foil", formed in 1746 by the Duke bl 
land in the Great Park at Windsor, is 5 milee S. ^ 
the castle, and is mainly in Surrey, but partfy iu 
Berks. ’ 

Virgin liilaudls, a group of islands in the 
West imlicM, about fifty in number, but onlv a 
few of them of any coiiHiderable size or im- 
portance. Tlie tr)tal area Is about 260 sq. ilL, 
and tlie population near 4.5, (W)(). Three of 

the Lslarnls, St 'J’homas, Santa Cruz, and St 
John, belong to Denmark, liaving a total area of 
130 sep in. and a ]>op. of 31,000. Bicf^iue or Crab 
I^Ian^l, Cnlebra, and othm* dcpcmlencie.'* of Porto . 
Rico (total area, 184 so. m. ; pop. about (HKIO) ^^rc* 
ceded l»y S|i.'iin to lh<‘ I, 


■ lilted Slates in JSl)8. The 
Olliers 'are* Brifisli ; total area, 58 sq. iii. ; pop. 
(ISSl ] .52vS7 : ( ]9tM ) 490S, of whom (mly about 150 
;in‘ whites. 'Tiie chief of the Ihilish i.'>lands, which 
form a «ii.sniet of i he eohmy of tin? Leeward Islaiid^i, 
,•!!»' ’rortoia, V'iigiii < dnda, anti Anegada. The 
c\).oits h;n'<' a valm? t‘f iiohj i’ 4 000, and the imports 
ol from to JLoOOO. KMensi\c ti acts of land, 

po-^t-uM'd hy the cmamij»Htcd blacks, form good 
)si-turc.gti f'U* COW'S, sheep, anti goals ; cotton, 
>ugar, ;ind lish arc tin? oiiuM' piincipul products. 

Viri;2^iii Mary* See. M.vuv. 

Virgin's Bower. Si-e Gi.i: aiatj.s. 

VIrialllllSy a Lui-iumijm hcnlsman, who be- 
eamti a gmuilla leader iigaiiist the Roman.s. cst'aped 
till' treacherous mas.^aert' hy the proprietor, Ser. 
Sulpiciu.s (d*ilhii(!51 u.c.), soon miisttjrcd a large 
force, and detea led army after army of the 
Boman.s, At length ho ht'Jiimed in the con.snI, 
Eahius Serviliauns ( 141 ), in a tlohlc, and forcetl 
him into uiictmdiiional sunonder, on t'oiidition that 
the Luvsitaniiiu imU‘pend<‘nrc should ho assailed no 
furtht'r. But next yciir Sorvilius Giepio treach- 
erously resumed the war against Viriiillms, atid 
(‘mled it hy .-uccossfiilly bribing some of his officers 
to murtlcr 1dm. 

VirRiRlII is a Mnish-green pigment of much 
depth and purity. It is a Iiydraled scstjuioxide of 
chromium, and is a vaiimhh* modern addition to 
the artist s palctKi. Neitht?r liglit nor sulphuretted 
hydrogen g.ts has iin\ aeiion n]>on it, and it 
mixes with other colours without injuring them. 

Virtues. See Gakdinal Viin fes, and Seven. 

Virus (Lat,, ‘slime,’ ‘poison’), specially the 
contagiuni of an infectious discivsc. See Gon- 
TAGioN, Infection, Di.sea.sk, (Jeum, Snake.s, 
Poison, Ven()MOL .s Bites, and the articles on the 
infectious disciisc.s. 

Vl^eaelim or Bizcaciia {Lagoatomus tricho- 
dactyhis)^ a specie.^ of Rodent belonging to the 
same family as the Chinchilla (GInncbillida'), 
occurring over an immense territory on the South 
American Pampas and adjoining country from the 
Uruguay River to the Rio Negro. It is a gregarious 
burrotver, nocturnal in its habits. Twenty or 
thirty live together in their villages of deep 
burrow’s, around which they keep a patch of close- 
cnipped turf in good order, so tliat their numerous 
enemies are descried at sufficient distance to allow 
the slo%v-footed rodents time to scuttle into the 
|)it-like mouths of the burroxvs. The earth 
lirdught up from the burrows forms a mound from 
15 to 30 inches above the plain ; and so numerous 
are the ‘ Vizcacheros* in some parts of the Pampas 
1 especially the settled parts) tiiat one cannot ride 
half a mile without seeing one or more of them. 
Burrowing owls and other birds also make Ihcm- 
selve-s at liome on tlie mounds of the viscacho. In 
unsettled regions the tame familiar rodent has 
deadly enemies in the puma and the jaguar. The 
fox» on the other hand, often establishes himself in 
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a viscacha’s burrow, and is not regarded by the 
hill-grown natives with dread, though he^ lives 
largely on the young viscachas that get in his 



Viscacha {Lagostomm trichodactylus), 

(From Hudson’s Naturalist in La Plata .) 

way. The viscachas often ruin much of a sheep- 
farmer’s best pasture. A full-sized male is 22 
inches in length to ^he root of the tail, the female 
somewhat smaller. See Hudson’s Naturaliat in 
La Plata 

Vlsclier, Peter, artist in bronze, was born at 
Nuremberg in 1455, and died there 7th January 
1529. Among his most notable works are the tomb 
of Duke Ernst in the Dom at Magdeburg, St 
Sebald’s shrine at Nuremberg, and a relief in the 
cathedral at llatisbon ; and in virtue of these and 
other works he was reckoned bj^ contemporaries as 
the next artist to Albert Diirer. His sons, Her- 
mann, Hans, and Peter Vischer the younger, were 
also distinguished as scul]>tors and workers in bronze. 
There is a monograph by C. Headlam (1902). 

TiscoiltL a Lombard family who for nearly 200 
yeai-s exercised supreme sway over Milan (q.v.). 

Tiscosity is the property of matter which is in 
evidence when the relative motion of parts of any 
body or substance ^lecays on its being left to itself. 
The gradual cessation of waves on the sea or of 
wind in the air, the dying away of sound, the 
frittering away of the energy of a tuning-fork are 
illustrations of the eflect of viscosity. The pro- 
perty is pos.ses.scd by all substances, gaseous, 
liquid, and solid. The kinetic theory of gases 
gives a very simple explanation of viscosity in 
iluids, or fluid friction as it is also called. Suppose, 
for example, that there .are two contiguous layers 
of gas flowing with diflerent speeds. This fact 
will not prevent the individual molecules diffusin" 
^ross the interface that separates the two region^ 
Thus the one layer will on the whole gain momen- 
tum, and the other lose it, in the direction of 
motion of the latter. The tendency will be to an 
equalisation of momentum of the two regions, and 
the rate at which this takes place across unit area 
IS the mea.sure of the viscosity. Although the 
niolecules of a liquid have not so great freedom of 
individual motion as have those of a gas, still it is 
easy to see that a similar interaction will take 


of a vast number of molecular groups so yields to 
the stresses acting on it, the perfect elasticity of 
the substance will be destroyed. The substance 
on recovering will not be able to give back the 
energy spent in deforming it. Any vibrating solid, 
such as a tuning-fork or wire undergoing torsional 
oscillations, lo.sos more or less rapidly its energy of 
motion. In ordinary circumstances this loss is 
largely due to the resistance of the air, which is 
ultimately determined by its viscosity. But even 
if the vibrations were executed in a perfect vacuum 
there would still be decay of motion in virtue of 
the viscosity of the solid material itself. The 
amount of viscosity will depend upon the number 
of molecular groupings, which break U2> under 
influence of the impo.sed stresses and assume new 
configurations of stability. See Elasticity, Fric- 
tion, Stability. It is interesting to note tliat 
the kinetic theory of gases iinjilies, almost of neces- 
sity, the existence of viscosity, which is simiily the 
diilusion of momentum, 

Yiscoimt (Old Fr. vicontCj visconte ; Lat. vice, 
Mil place of,’ and comesy ‘earl’), originally the 
officer who acted as deputy to the earl, the vice- 
conies^ who ultimately became the sheriff’ (always 
Latinised by tncecomes). The hereditary title "of 
viscount is a degree of nobility unconnected with 
office. It Avas first granted in England to John 
Beaumont, created a ]>eer by the title of Viscount 
Beaumont in 1440. A viscount is now the fourth 
degree of nobility iff the United Kingdom, inter- 
nieiliate between earl arul baron, and has not been 
very largely conferred. The coronet is described at 
Coronet. A viscount is styled ‘Right Honour- 
able;’ his wife is a viscountess; and all his sons 
.and daughters are styled ‘Honourable.’ See 
Courtesy Titles. 

Tishni-Tolotchok, a town of Russia in the 
government of Tver, 230 miles SE. of St Petersburg 
by rail. Pop. 11,590. 

Tif^llliu, ‘the Preserver,’ the second god of the 
Hindu tri.ad, now the most worshipped of all Hindu 
gods. Originally in the oldest Vedas a sun-god, he 
gradually increased in influence at the expense of 
other gods (see India, VoI. VI. p. 105, 106), and 
in the later Piminca (q.v.) is the supreme god. 
Always a friendly god, he became 8i)ecially the 
I friend and benefactor of man in his avatars or 
incarnations, of which in some reckonings there 
were ten, in others twenty-two — as fish, tortoise, 
bo.ar, &c. But his chief incarnations were the 
seventh as Rdma, hero of the Riinnlyana, and the 
eighth as Krishna, the more human hero of tlie 
Mahdbhilrata. The Vishnuito iloctrines Avere 
g.athered into one body in the 11th century as 
the Vlshnii-Purana ( see ‘Sanskrit ). Innumerable 
sects of Vishnuites grew up, Vaishnav.as, some of 
Avhom are named after reforming teachers, such 
as the Chaitanyas (see Sanskrit). Of twenty 
principal sects and a hundred minor brotherhood 
some are merely local, others are Avealthy bodies 
and Aviije-spread, and one has grown into a Avarlike 
nation, the J.ajns (q.v.). 

Yisible Bpeceb, a system of alphabetic char- 
acters, each of Avhich represents the configuration 
of the mouth that produces the sound, ft is the 


groups of molecules which assume other and for 
the moment more stable configurations. Accord- 
ing to MaxA^H’s theory of tlie constitution of 
botlies, the difference between a liquid and a solid 
IS that in the former all the groups of molecules 
readily break up Avhile in the latter only a small 
number do so. But it is evident that, if only one 


AuiiitMiiiciiuxi accoruing to WlO snape 01 the 

losonant cavities of the moiith in spealcing has 
been already discussed at Phonetics (Vol. VIII. 
p. 140). A special characteristic of the system is 
that the letters or symbols used, of which about 
thirty are radical, are mostly to a certain extent 
pictorial of the action of the organs which produce 
the sound. Thus a simple circle o represents breath 
issuing from the open throat (aspiration); while 
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the narrowing of the elottis prodnces vocal 

murmur is symbolised by i, from wnich, by modi- 
fiers to indicate guttural, palatal, ‘primary,' ‘wide,* 
&c., all the vowel-symbols are formcHl. Contrac- 
tion in the mouth is indicated by a c, and the jMtrt 
of the mouth in whicli the contraction takes place 
is shown by the direction in which the mbol is 
turned — thus c denotes contraction in the hark of 
the mouth (Scoti'h ami (German rh in lorh)^ O de- 
notes lip-contraction. Complete stoppa^'C is iiidi 
cated by drawin;^ a line across the oiHuiing, gix ing 
a symbol resembling o, which tuuicd tins wav 
would represent the sound of whihs Q would 
represent k. The syin)>ols for Nocalitv, nasality, 
^c. are similaily incorpoiated into the consonant 
symbols. 

Visigoths* See (h)rns 

Vision, the act of seeing, that faculty of tlie 
mind hy means of which, tlnf)ngh its ,ippiopnaic 
mateiial oigan, the (m-'*)! funccivc (mo 
also l^KRrKlM’lON ) the visibh* anjusn of the 
ovteinal w'oild. Vision is main I v <'oTi<‘eimMl uitli 
the colour, form, distance, and 1 1 idiiiK'ii-^ioiial e\ 
tension of objects. It is c.iiimsI b\ impact of ethei 
waves on the letiiia of the e\e K^L^; but if 
these w'ave.s he longer oi slinii<‘r than a icitain 
limit (see (‘oLoi it) theie is no \i-,ual ]mpie>*-ion 
produced h> them. The app.ueut • olom nt an 
'object depends paitly on the \va\e l<Migth or wa\e- 
longths or the incident ligln u -n es, or mixed 

ami paitly upon tlie state of the e\e it'sclf, «is in 
Colour blindness (([.v.), oi altoi t. iking sanlmiine, 
which makes exteiiial obieets look \cllow, oi lu 
jaundice. The appaicnt bnglilnc^s of an obj<*ct 
depends upon the amplitmle of tlie light wa\e-. 
>vhioh pass fiom it to the eye; and the 'smallest 
perceptible ditleience of hiightno'^s ahNa\s beaiK a 
iioaily constant latio to tlie tull intensity of the 
bright objects ( Fechner's ps\ ohoph\ sical law ). 
botwoou ditlerout colonis, the e;ie peie<‘iNes them 
"with ditrerent intensities, cmmi \>hen tlie ph>sieal 
intensity is the same: tlins Aellow^ appeal's 
brighter in a bright light than can erjually iiiten-^e 
rcil ; and as light fades avva,\ the <li(h'ient eoloiiis 
fade aw'ay uiietiually, .so tliat the ratio in Fechnei's 
law above iefoii(*d to is dilleieiit for each colour: 
red and yellow tlisanpear lii'st, blue last; and thus 
in a dim light the blue Is tlie biiglitest. 

The leading prohlcin.s in the theoiy of >1^1011 are, 
liow'ever, those wdiich deal with the natnie of onr 
perception of distance and of thiee dimen.sional 
extension. Acconling to llishop Berkeley, whose 
views {On the Theory of Vision ) liave mot with the 
widest acceptance, w'o do not hy moans of sight 
perceive eitlier that external objects are ontshle 
ourselve.s or their distance from us ; but this know^- 
ledge is derivcil from touch ami from our expeiience 
of motion from place to place ; and as our experi- 
ence is in general •imiforin, >ve come to associate 
the visible with tlie tangible .so readily that we 
fancy w^e directly see visible objects. As regards 
the distance of any given point, Bishop Berkeley 
main tains that this cannot be seen, ‘ for distance 
being a line directed end-wise to the eye, it pro- 
jects only one point in the fund of the eye ; wiiich 
point remains invariably the same, wiietlier the 
distance be longer or shorter. * Tliis may be true, 
and yet tlie eye may be obliged to put forth per- 
ceptibly ditferent elForts in order to discriminate 
points situated at different distances. Hays pro- 
ceeding from the distant point form a cone, whose 
base is the pupil of the eye ; and in order to make 
this divergent cone converge on a point in the 
retina a distinct effort of focussing or accoinnloda- 
tion is necessary for each distance. That the 
distance may be judged by means of the necessary 
effort of accommodation may be seen by taking a 


small thin-edged lens, holding it at arm's length, 
and viewing distant objects through ia A sniaU 
inverted image of tho distant objects is seen $ but 
oil t tying to ascertain at wdiat distance this image 
is situated, the rieccssaiy accommodation teaches 
us that it is hitiiated betw<^ 5 u the eye imd the lens. 
7 'lie eflbit of ai'commodation apjnopriate to eacii 
distance is thewiine w’helher the rays have actually 
come fjom the apparent dislant point 01 not, so 
long as they ajipioaih at a certain angle of diverg‘d 
ence : hence fioin clomls leflfctcd instill, 

, tnibid water, ami continuing their di\ergeiice after 
j refleeti<»n, iippi<»a»'h the f\e, ami are dealt with by 
it, as if tiny bad pi-iiceedcd from a gieat depth 
, below the hliifate of the watei. Siiiiilail) the 
, appai»nil dejilli of objects under water is diminished 
because tlie amount r>f dixergence of ibe ia>s is 
aliored b^ lefiaetlon ; and the appaient distance 
, of an objei t Is incieaseil by lepcated leflectnm 
I because aitn Hin h lepeated lefleclion the ia>s 
on;4inalh d Merging tioni the object roach the e^e 
di\< iging as if fle*v hid emiie fioin a inoie distant 
j'oini, the \iH iiril ap»‘X of the incomplete cone of 
nllllnat«d\ lelh'cled I/^^s. 

rie- .(Ms «it ibi' <h>ubl<* cone of ra\s, fiisr <1iveig- 
'Mit ;is M a}>]>ioaeln- f I jh rA <■, aini tin n corn eigent 
upon tlie M iina williiii tie* f n e, fixes the diieclioii 
ot lie* app.ut nt pi)-iiion of the j>oinl (which may 
Oi m.i\ m>l b«‘ tlie n- ii position, «i‘cor<Uiig to cir- 
ciim-'taiicr*^ ), Miid the stmin to w li!(‘h the is 
« iibj<‘ctt d Hi ficisuninod.il ion n)»M‘-n]f*s the appaient 
ili-‘l.in« o in that iliHM i ion 

Fnitln*!, \\(‘ ha\c mU onlv to do with the efloit 
of at ciuninodatioi!. hut fliso with tho \ aiding 
amount of tonseigenee of the two 01 of 

(licir ‘ o}d h* axor*,' ii<|uii<‘tl in tuder to fasten the 
gji/e upon a nitue 01 less ili^tant point; and this 
will b<* Itumd to k<‘ep jiaee witli the amount of 
acromiuoilation Htininsl h\ eaeh e\e in older to 
ensine acematt» focussing on the lelina. 

Acctutiing ti> the Btu keleian view, however, these 


considtualions iinolve geomeliical mieslioiis the 
Tiatuie of A\liieh is known to few* ana Ls not eou- 
sciousjj reabsi*d. But, 011 the contiaiy, it ina,\ be 
said lliat those r»pei,itions of llioexe l^eing ditforont 
for eaeh ilisiance of tlie object, and lioing felt to be 
so— as, for instance, wheie we look out through a 
window' ami teel lh<it the sensation of looking out 
tbiough tho window is difleient fioni that of con* 
centiating tlie ga/.e upon the wimlow-bais — there 
is no need for the ‘*eomctiical discussion of the^ 
proldem ; the facts of sensation arc sufiicient. 
Berkeley .said that tliis ditfeienee of seii.sation <loeH 
not come into play until tlie increa.sed divergency 
becomes so gieat as to bo associated willi confused 
'tision; anil lie maintained that this association 
was merely accidental, as was, in his Niew’, shown 
by certain e.xpeiiments with lenses, in which tho 
w'itlidraw’al of the eye from a convex lens piodiiced 
an apparent apju'oach of the object looked at. 
This experiment was, how’over, show'ii by Wlieat- 
stoiie to be entirely oxi»licable on the biusis of an 
enlarged retinal image. Still the illusioms pro- 
duced by virtual imagei> of objects, the rays reach- 
ing the eye as if they liad come fiom points to 
which no physical reality coi responds, show^ that 
we rely in general upon tlie evidence of the sensa- 
tions of ailjustment w'hich accompany vision for 
the materials as to onr judgment of direction, of 
distance, and of externality ; but we interpiet 
these through our tactile experience. In the case 
of smoke and vapour, wdiich are not tangible, w e 
iiave a certain amount of experience as to the 
space and position occupied by them ; and in the 
case of such an object as perfectly polished glass, 
which is invisible or practically so, we are left to 
the sense-fallacy that w'here the sight affords us no 
information, owing to the absence of any light-rays 
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entering the eye from the object, the inference is 
drawn, as tlie basis of previous experience, that 
there is no tangible object to be tiiken into con- 
sideration. Similarly, with objects too minute for 
touch, we interpret the indications of sight— e.g. 
those arrived at with the aid of a microscope— as 
showing, by analogy, that if wo could apoly a 
suliicieiitly refined sense of touch we wouki feel 
the object to give rise to sensations corresponding 
to its external aspect. The two sets of sensations, 
visual and tactile, are essentially independent of 
one another ; but the distance of an object and its 
external form in three dimensions are learned by 
comparing the sensations of touch, in the widest 
sense, with the sensations accompanying vision 
while the object is still beyond reach : and the 
experience aciiuired in infancy becomes a posses- 
sion of the athilt philosoj»her who has forgotten 
the mental processes by which he attained it. A 
mountain in a clear atmosphere, say in Colorado, 
may a]>pear to a, British eye to be small and near, 
when ill reality it is high and far ; but it does 
not take long to ‘educate the eye’ — that is, to 
furnish the mind with a store of experience 
sufficient as a basis for more accurate inferences. 

On ordinary optical principles a point above the 
direct line of vision comes to a focus at a point of 
the retina below its qpntre, and vice versd. If the ‘ 
retina could be looked at by another person it 
would be found that an image of the object is 
formed on the retina, and that this image is in- 
verted. It has been much questioned how this 
inverted image cau produce the sensation of direct 
vision. We may observe in the first jilace that 
the question is somewhat nugatory, since the 
individual never becomes directly aware of the 
inversion or, it may be, even of the existence of 
the physical image in his own retina ; and secondly, 
that the individual has come strongly to associate, 
by experience, the top of an object with tlie act of 
looking up ill order to see it, and vice ver^d. Any 
increase in the iiiagiiitude of the retinal image is 
generally associate(l with approach of the object, 
and in the exceptional cases in whicli tills result 
cau be brought about by means of lenses, even 
where the real distance is increased, the object 
seems to approach ; this seeming to approach being 
the result of an unconscious proces.s of reasoning. 
The mind, on the basis of tactile experience, 
interprets any given object as being of a known 
or ascertained size : if it conies to look larger, it 
is inferred tliat it has come nearer. 

As to single vision with two eyes, the figure 
shows that it L and II represent the two eyes and 
SS a line ( the * horopter ’ ) drawn through the point 
A where the optic axes LA and KA.intei'sect, and 



parallel to a line joining the two eyes L and R, the 
point A is seen in corresponding points of the two 
eyes, axially situated ; but two points r and / may 
be so pissed, either in the plane of the horopter or 
outside it, that the two eyes together perceive them 


as one point B, This point is in fig. 1 nearer to 
the eye and in fig. 2 farther from the eye than the 
horopter SS itself. If now, in fig. 1, a diagram be 
made representing I and A and another represent- 
ing r and A ; and if tlie former be laid before the 
left eye and tlio latter before the right eye, the two 
optic axes being made to converge so that the 
image of A is formed in corresponding points in 
the two eyes, the points I and will appear to 
blend into one, situated nearer the eye than A or 
farther from it ; and this explains the action of the 
stereoscope, and also the ‘ pseud oscopic ' effect pro- 
duced when the pictures are reversed ( see StkreO- 
scorE). The impression of relief is thus produced 
by rays falling on non-corresimnding points of the 
retina. If the retinal pictures are identical, the 
optic axes being convergent, the image is seen in 
the plane of the horopter ; thus if a small-patterned 
w’all-pa 2 )er be looketl at and then the eyes made 
to squint slightly, the wall-paper will a 2 >pear to 
approach, for the horopter (SS, ligs. 1 and 2) is now 
nearer to the eye, and vice rersd. Professor S. P. 
Langley estimates that the amount of Energy wliich 
is necessary, in the form of incident Light, to produce 
vision ranges from erg ( = 1*1 3502, 700,000th 
foot-pound) for the extreme red to 
for the green of the spectrum. 

The subject of vision is a very large one, and the 
reader way be rererred to Yon Helmholtz’s Phimolotjical 
Optics, 2>art iii. (German or French editions ), which con-‘ 
tains copious bibliogiaphical references; and also to 
Berkeley’s Theory of Vision ; Wheatstone, Oti thePhysi- 
oloijy of Vision ; Samuel Bailey’s Review of Berkeley’s 
Theory of Vision, and a review of this work by J. S. 
Mill, Dissertations and Discussions ; T. K. Abbott’s 
Sifjht and Touch; Von Helmholtz’s Popular Lectures; 
and Sully ‘On Vision,’ Mind, Nos. ix. and x. 

Yisiotis* See Apparitions, Spiritualism, 
Thkosopuv. 

Visitation* The Festival of the Visitation, to 
commemorate Hie visit of the X’irgiii Mary to her 
cousin Elizabeth, is observed by lloman Catholics 
on the 2d July. For the Order of the Visitation, 
see Francis of Sales, and Sacked Heart of 
Jest's. Visitations are amongst the duties of 
archbishops, bislnqis, ami archdeacons. For Visi- 
tations by Heralds, see HERALDRY, VoL V. p. 660. 

Vison. See Mink. 

Visp (or VispACH; Fr. VUgc), a village of 900 
inhabitants in the Canton de Vaud, at the opening 
of the Visp valley to the Rhine, 42 miles E. of 
Martipiy, on the railway which in 1891 was con- 
tinued to Zermatt. 

Visscher, Cornelis ( 1629-58), a Dutch copper- 
plate engTaver, famous for his ijortraits anti for 
engravings after Guido Reiii, Brouwer, and Ostade. 
—His brother Jan ( 1636-92) was also distinguished 
in the same branch of the 2 )rofession. 

Vis'tula (Lat. ; Polish, transliterated, Vistla; 
Ger. Wekitsel ), the . great river of l^oland when 
it was yet a kingdom, rises in Austiian Silesia, 
near the frontier of Galicia, at the height of 
3600 feet above sea-level, amongst the outliein 
of the Carpathians. Formed by three head-waters, 
the White, the Little, and the Black Vistulas, 
the Vistula flows noi*t]i-west a few. miles to the 
village of Wisla, wliero its course is marked by 
a fall of 180 feet, and thence to the- town of 
Schwarzwasser, where it leaves the mountains. 
At this noint the Vistula turns nortli-east, and 
flows in this direction past Cracow, to its confluence 
with the San, 10 miles below Sandomierz, forming 
throughout nearly the whole of this part of its ^ 
course the boundary between Galicia and Russian 
Poland. From its confluence with the San Hie 
river turns to the north, enters Poland, whicli it 
traverses in a general north-west direction, passing 
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Warsaw, Flock, and Lipno. Leaving Poland, it 
enters Prussia near Thom, dewing west-north- west 
to its junction with the Bomberger Canal, thence 
north-north «east past Kulm and Graudens, where 
it turns north, and dows in that direction to its 
embouchure in the Baltic Bea, whicdi it enters by 
several months. About 10 miles below Marien- 
werder it throws off an arm called the Nogat, 
which, taking a north-east direction, ami after 
dowing 32 miles, enters tlio Frisciies llaff by al)Out 
twenty mouths. The main stream continues to 
dow north for 115 miles, dividing, however, into 
two branches, one of which flows into tlie Frisches 
Half, the other into the Gulf of Danzig at \Veich- 
selmunde, 3 miles below Danzig, Tiie Vistula 
receives from the right the B^L^ the Sail, the 
Dtinajec, and the Wieprz; from the loft, the Pillza 
and Brahe, The Vistula is 650 miles in entiie 
length. It becomes navigalde at (hacow for small 
vessels, and for large vessels at the corilluenee of 
the San; and its lower couiscs which is cnrefully 
ami laboriously drcdgcil ami regulated, is the gieat 
outlet of the commerce of the Polish prov inces. 

Vis Viva, a term introduced hy Lfuhnitz and 
still occasionally found in modein tieati'^es on 
dynaiiiics. It is measured by the product of the 
mass of the moving body into the s«|uate of its 
Speed, and is theiefoie twice the (juantity now 
known as the Kinetic Energy (see ). 

VIswamitra, See Veda. 

yit, Vincenzo de, distinguished Latinist and 
editor of the enlarged edition of Foic<*llini’s Lt » o on 
Tot im Lilt initat in (Q VKyW Cjuaitf), Piatx>, lS58'7tn, 
a Paduan by birth (1811) and an ecclesiastic hy pio- 
fession, was a canon of U<n igo, ami town Hhiaiian, 
when in 1850 ho joined the hiotherhood of Rosinini, 
to wdiom he dedicated the Ltxtroa. On his iuhih‘e 
in 1888 Leo XIIL sent him a gohl medal. His 
minor writings on history, arclucology, and phil- 
ology have been collected in a uniform edition 
published at Milan and Florence. The 11th vol. 
(1^22) is entitled Domodossohi ; or the Roman 
Province of the Alpcji Atrcrtiarar, the existence 
of which he maintains against Mommsen. His 
greatest original work is the Ononuff^tiroHy contain- 
ing all proper names down to the 5th centuiy. 
Thirty-six years* labour had just brought him io 
the end of O, closing the fourth volume, when he 
died 17 th August 1892. He also left iea<ly for the 
press a supplemental seventh volume to Forcellini, 
giving in 1000 pages in double columns all the 
words in recently discovered insciiptions or codices, 

Vltacea^, also called Ampelide^, a natural 
order of polypetalous plants, of which the common 
vine may be regarded as the type. About 440 
species are known, natives of warm and temperate 
climates, all shrubs, mostly climbing ; with simple 
or compound leaves, with or without stipules, the 
lower leaves opposite, the upper ones alternate; 
tiie flower-stalks racemose, opposite to the leaves, 
sometimes (as in the vine), by abortion, changing 
Into tendrils. The only plant of the order of much 
value, in an economical point of view, is the Vine 
(q.v.); but species of the genus Cissiis and of 
Ampelopsis are sometimes planted for ornament. 
See viBax^iA Creeper. 

Tltllllly* ^66 Life. Vitalism is the doctrine 
that attributed the functions of vitality, of the 
living organism, to a vital force distinct from the 
chemical and other physical forces that act in and 
on it. For Huxley*8 polemic, see Biology, p. 168. 

Vital Statistics, an important division of the 
great subject of Statistics (q.v.), which deals with 
the facts and problems concerning population in 
one or more countries. The absolute numbers of 
the people at various dates, the rate of increase, 


density, proportion of sexes, maftsa^]^ 
marriage, birth-rate, IDegiHmaoy^ 
tality at different ages, mortality in diifitiMi • 
pations, causes of death, accidents, emigratieh 
immigration, religions of the peopK an^ 
other Mubjecis fall witliin this h^. These varione 
points are dealt with in many articles throughout 
this work, as in the relevant sections in thearados 
on Great Britain ami on tlie other countrm, and 
in the articles named at St.\tistich. See also 
woiks theie cited; liooks on vital statistics by 
Keison, Farr, and Newshohno ; and the census 
leportft and the statistical leturnfe of tlie various 
countries. 

Vitebsk, Caniial of a <jovprnrnont in the west of 
lluBsia, on the \VestOMi Dwina, .380 miles S. of 8t 
reteishurg l>> rail. It lra<les in giain, flax, sugar, 
and limber with Kigju Pop, 6.5,676, very of 

them doMs The government has an area (17,440 
sq, m ) laiger than Switzeiland. Pop, 1,489,246. 

Vitellliis Atolls, Boinan emjieior for nearly 
tlie wdiolo of the \efii 69 A.D, was liorn in 
15 , anil th rough llatt<*ry ami his congenial 

\ices was suocesMvel 3 a favourite of Tiberius, 
Pahgnla, ('laiidim^, and Neio. Appointed by 
thilha to the command of the legions on the Lower 
Rhine, he allowed liiiimclf To he h^' them proclaimed 
enipeior at f'olonia Agiippinenxi« (tWor/ne) in the 
he^^iiuiing of 00. He sent licfoieliaiid into Italy 
his geneials, Fahius \ aiens and PaTinn, who 
closed tlie reign of Otho hj the victory* of Bedri- 
Hcum. Duiin^ his leigri Vitelhuh gave liini'^elf up 
without lestiaint to beastly gluUonx, spending, it 
is said, no less than nine hundred millions of 
I sestoices (1*7,000,006). Meantime Ves[»aHan was 
proclaimed in Alexandria, and the legions of HI.mI- 
cuiii under Antonins PiimuH declaied for him. 
(Veciiia bet laved his masDu, and Piimiis defeated 
the armies of Vitellius in two battles, tlien marched 
on the cit}’. Vitellius wa.s dragged through the 
stieets amf niindeied, 21st oi 22d December 69. 

Viterbo, a city in a volcanic region on the 
slopes of Monte Cimino, 50 miles XW. of Rome hy 
laii, with ail ancient 
cathedral, many line ^ 

palace seveial elec- 
tions of pojies took 
place), an unusual 
number of beautiful jjx 

fountains, some SSI 

manufactures and a 
jwp. of 16,279. See 

Vitex. a genus of 
tree.s or shrubs of the 
natural order Ver- 
benacem, the fruit a ^ 

diupe, with a four- Ov 

ceiled stone. V, 


A amis cast us f the 
Chaste Tree, a native 

around the Mediter- 
ranean, is downy, 

wdth digitate leaves ^ 1 
white on the back, VB * 

and has an acrid frait, ^ W ■ 

the seeds of wliich ^ ff V 

have been used as ff f ^ 

an external applica- ^ ^ 

tiou in cases of colic. Chaste Tree 

It derives its name (Vitex A^nus castus). 
from the practice of 

Grecian matrons to strew their couches with its 
leaves, especially daring the sacred rites of Ceres, 
in order to banish impure thoughts; for which 
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purpose a synip, made of its fruit, was also used .in 
convents in tlie soatti of Surope. The shrub is 
hardy in the south of England. Of the seventy- 
five species of vitex some yield excellent timber. 
Viti Islands. See Fiji. 

Tltr^, an ancient town of Brittany, in the dept, 
of Ille-et-Vilaine, bn the Vilaine, 24 miles E. of 
liennes by rail. It is still surrounded with ram- 
]>art8, and contains the ruined castle of the Trem- 
ouilles. Rochers, the residence of Madame de 
Seviffn6, is 3J miles south. Manufactures of cloth 
and hats are carried on. Pop. 9207. 

Tilrified Forts* See Hill-forts. 

Vitrlna,.a« [enus of land molluscs forming a 
connectin^ink between the slugs and true snails. 
But one species is known in Britain, V* peUucida, 
the glass-snail. It is exceedingly hardy, and has 
often been observed crawling upon the snow. 

Titrinsra* Campegius, divine and commenta- 
tor, was born at Leeu warden in 1659, studied at 
Fraiieker and Leyden, and became professor at 
Franeker, first of Oriental Languages and then of 
Theology. The most eminent pupil of Cocceiiis, he 
died 31st March 1722, leaving innumerable com- 
mentaries on Scripture and other enidite works 
(mostly ill Latin), of which his commentary on 
Isaiah ( 1714-20) and the De Synagoga Vetere ( 1696) 
were the most important. 

Yitriol (derived from the Latin vitrnm^ ‘glass’) 
is a term which the early chemists applied to glass- 
like salts, distinguishing them hy their colours into 
blue vitriol, green vitriol, and white vitriol. Blue 
vitriol is sulphate of copper (see Copper). Green 
vitriol is the popular name for sulphate of iron (see 
Ibok ). For white vitriol, see Zinc. Oil of vitriol, 
or simply vitriol, is a name popularly given to 
commercial Sulphuric Acid (q.v.), the former in 
consequence of its oily appearance, and of its being 
formerly obtained from green vitriol. ^ Elixir of I 
vitriol IS the old name for the aromatic sulphuric 
acid of the Pliarmacopceia. 

VitPOphyre, a porpbyritic vaiiety of volcanic 
glass. See Obsidian, Pitchstone. 

Vitruvius PolliOy a North Italian, possibly 
from Verona, educated under Julius, and employed 
by Augustus Caesar as a civil architect ana mili- 
tary engineer. To hLs patroness Octavia, sister of 
Augustus, he owed the comx>etence which enabled 
him to write at leisure his ten hooks De Architect 
tura. These, dedicated to Augustus, treat (1) of 
the principles of architecture ; ( 2 ) of building 
materials ; (3) of temples ; (4) of columnar arrange- 
ment ; (5) of public edifices ; (6) of urban and niral 
architecture; (7) of hou.se-decoration. The 8th 
hook deals with water-supply and aqueducts ; 
the 9th with gnomonics; and the 10th and last 
with mechanics. Borrowing largely from Greek 
authorities, he supplementecl these by matter of 
his own, and illustrated the whole with diagrams, 
unfortunately lost. His professional far exceeded 
his literary skill — his style being bald, clumsy, 
and often obscure. His work, however, is the one 
LaJ^ treatise on architecture, and has had many 
editors, commentators, and interpreters. The best 
text is that of Rose and MiUler-StrUbing (1867), 
with a good index by Nohl (1876); while liis most 
satisfactory expositor is the mediaeval Italian Fra 
Giocondo (1435-1515), now unearthed from un- 
accountable neglect. Reference should also he 
made to Mr J. H. Middleton's lectures. 

VUry-le-Fran^ois, a town of France, and 
fortress of the fouith class, in the dept, of Mamo, 
on the river Marne, 127 miles E. by ». of Paris by 
rail. The first site was at Vitry-en-Perthois ; but 
it was burned by Charles V. in 1544, and Francois L 
rebuilt the town on its present site. Pop. 8084. 


1 Vittoria ( Vitoria ), capital of the Bas^e pro^ 
vince of Alava, stands on an elevation, 120 miles 
N E. of Valladolid by rail. The cathedral dates from 
the 12tli century. Paper, cabinet-work, carriages^ 
and earthenware are manufactured. Pop. (1878) 
25,039; (1887) 27,660; (1897) 30,514. Vittoria is 
ineinorable for the decisive victory which was here 
gained hy Wellington over the French under Joseph 
Bonaparte and Juurdaii, June 21; 1813. 

VitUBf St, a rejmted martyr under Diocletian, 
the son of a Sicilian pagan, hut convei*ted by his 
nurse Crescentia and her husband Modestus. All 
three perished together, in Lucania or at Rome, 
the festival falling on June 15th. The relics of St 
Vitus are preserved at Corbey and at Prague. He 
is invoked against sudden death, hydrophobia, pro- 
longed sleep, and the complaint commonly called 
the Chorea or Dance of St Vitus ; some authorities 
make him also the x>atron of comedians and dancers. 

I It is said that in Germany in the 17th century it was 
a pox>ular belief that good health for a year could 
he bought by bringing gifts to liis image and dancing 
before it on his festival — a practice especially in 
vogue at his chapels at Ulm and Ravensberg. 
Hence we are asked to believe that the Dance of 
St Vitus, becoming a familiar plu'ase, was con- 
founded with the nervous disorder. 

Vivantli^re* in the French and some other 
continental armies, a female attendant in a 
regiment, who sells spirits and other comforts, 
iniiiisters to the sick, marches with the corps, and 
contrives to be a universal favourite. From the 
Algerian camnaigiis onward the vivandifere wore 
a modified (sliort-petticoatcd) form of the regi- 
mental uniform; but this arrangement has been 
I forbidden by government. Familiar from Ouida’s 
Under Tiro Flags, the Daughler of the liegiment, 
&c., the vivan((i6re has been largely superseded 
ill her functions by the Cantinier (see CANTEEN). 
Viverridse* See Carnivora. 

Vives, Juan Luis (generally known as Ludovi- 
cus Vives), humanist, was born at Valencia in 
Spain, 6th March 1492. He studied philosophy at 
I’aris, but, disgusted with the empty quibblings of 
scholasticism, turned to the study of the classics 
at Louvain, where he tauglit and wrote against 
scholasticism. Thence he was summoned ( 1523) to 
England to be the tutor of the Princess Mary, 
aiicl he tauglit at Oxford. He was imprisoned for 
opposing the king’s divorce, and after 1528 lived 
mostly at Bruges, where he died, 6th May 1540. 
Amongst liis works are Satellitium Anmii (1524; 
new ed. Vienna, 1884), De Disciplinis,De Batione 
Discendi, Linguae Latina: Exercitatio ( 1539 ; vei-v 
often reprinted ), an important edition of Aristotle^s 
De Anima, works on Virgil’s Bucolics, on the 
siipjiort of the i)oor, and in defence of Christianity. 
He was suspected of Protestant tendencies. 

Vivisection, a term employed to designate 
operations or painful experiments x)erformed on 
living animals, with the view of increasing our 
physiological knowledge. The term, properly 
limited to cutting operations, is now regularly 
applied to any physiological cxperimentnig on 
animals, as h^ ligature, exhibition of po&ons, 
inoculation with disease, subjection tp special 
conditions of atmospheric pressure, temperature, 
food, &c. Experiments on living aniniials 'were 
made by Galen and the Alexandrian school, and 
were long unhesitatingly regarded as a valuahla' 

and as aiFimport^t means^of advancement for 
surmcal art. But since attention was called in tiie 
19th centnry to the needlessly cmel and frequent 
experiments of Magendie and other continental 
physiologists a controversy has arisen, the out- 
come of i^ich is a widenspread belief, espeei^r i 
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amongat the non-medical and non-seieutific public^ 
that ^vieection ia in eveiy shape and fom odious 
and cruel, and that in no case should it be 
peactised or sanctioned. It is contended even that 
vivisection lias not been so ad\ aiitageous to science 
as is commonly represented; some aliirtn that it 
has served no good purpose that could not be 
arrived at without it ; many liohl that, even were it 
proved of unquestionable beuelit, it is illegitimate 
and wrong to subject the lower animals to pain 
for our purposes ; furthermore, it is taught, vivi- 
section carried on for whatever purpose, and under 
whatever conditions, can only soi\o to brutalise 
the performer and all spectators of such cruelty. 

The replies are not less numerous and zealous 
than the impeachments. Tt is iwlmittcd that 
painful vivisection should not be jsnftmnod in 
order to illustrate facts aliea<l.v known, or to give 
surgical dexterity. Most pliysiologi’stH are agrf*t»d 
that it is desirable to jnactise \l\i'<ociion only 
when knowledge may be thus obtained that U 
otherwise unattainable ; tliat great eaie i^hould be 
taken not to injure sensitive nerNcs,- that the 
operation should, whenever jiossible, be ‘jiv(‘n 
under aniostlietics ; and that after vivisection the 
animal, if seriously injured, sliould l)e(|iiiekly put 
to death. It is pointeil out tliat the hulk of anti' 
vivisectionists arc ([ulto content that animals 
sliould be killed for food, oi as viumin : main have 
no scruples about shooting g<iino or Jlshing, though 
much pain is thus iniiicted. 

Amongst valuable resnlis olitriined fioin vivi- 
section it is usual to mention mii knowhslge of 
the circulation of the blood, the funi'iions of the ^ 
nervous system, of the lacteaK, ol‘ the liver, ilie jno 
cesses of digestion, tlic meaning of the heait '^ound^ 
in heart diseases, the practicability of the trans- ' 
fusion of blood, the i»ath(dogy of tajievvorm ami 
trichifut spiralis ^ and the knowhslge which enables 
surgical and nie<lical skill to deal with sulFei' 
ing from diabetes and some forms of epilepsy, to 
use electro* therajieu ties, and to lelieve suffering 
of many diflereut kinds. .Vt the Royal Com in is* 
sion of 1876 on this subjoet, out of foity-^’eveii 
skilled witnesses only two were of opinion that 
expetiments are not necessary for original leseaieh. 
Blit to relievo widespread anxiety pailiaiuent in 
1876 gave its assent to a bill to amend the law 
relating to cruelty to animals, tlie pnipose of 
which was the restriction, or better regulation, of 
vivisection. The act requires that every one per- 
forming a painful o.xperiinent upon a living animal 
•(which must bo with a view of advancing nbysio- 
lomcal knowledge, or knowledge which will ne use- 
ful for saving or prolonging life, or alleviating 
suffering) must hold a license from the Home 
Secretary, and be under the supervision of inspectors 
appointed to see that the provisions of the act are 
carried out. Persons holding a conditional license 
are allowed to perform such e.xperinients only in a 
registered place, while the same rule applies to 
experiments performed for the sake of instruction 
(which, however, are permitted only under certain 
fitrineent limitations). Special protection is 
afforded to horses, asses, mules, dogs, and cats. 
The act does not apply to invertebrate animals. 
In 1891 the number of licensed places w’-as 59, of 
ilicenses 1,68, and of experiments 2661 ( 1406 being 
inooalatiens or bypodermic injections). 

Agitation for the total prohibition of vivisection 
has nevertheless been maintained in Great Britain 
by not a few zealous persons, and several active 
societies for the purpose, with numerous branches, 
oonduct a vigorous propaganda. The Vivisection 
Act is strongly objected to on the ground that it 
legalises cruelty under specific condiuons. and that 
the inspection under its provisions is inevitably 
nntatisfaotoryi the inspectors being, as a rule, in 
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sympathy with tlie experimeiitefs. 

fully to state the case for md ' 

here ; reference must be made to the topi 
tme of the subject Both the 
Congress and the Intematianal Medical 

pronounced unanimously in favour of vii , 

properly regralateil, and insistetl on its value l^fi 
to iihysiological science and to medical and surgical 
}»ractice. 

the ar^neiits for aiul agai»»t Paetetir*« method of 
inocnlatjon in the art tele llvoROPFruBiA; tiumezoiis 
artich^s in the NituUi nth f*cniartf, Contemporary Bevit^ 
Fortnir/Wi! Hicuw. Nature^ aiul the Spictator ; against 
viviiicetion, the puhiicatiou;:^ of the Victoria Strict Boclety 
(including a p<i{k;r >»y IjOid Colerid*;©), "Miss F. P. (^ubbea 
Mofiern jOirk (1M9) and other works on the ^subject, 
NiclK»]flon*i!) of an Am mat (1876), and T^wson 

I’ait’s Vi}\Heetlon in favour of 

properly regulated vinwection, most handbooks of physi- 
ology, Ht rrnfina'H Viri&trtinn VopularJu Ihscussed (trans. 
1^7 )t Oore's Mon'lity oj Vn tSif^ttun (1884), and Physio* 
ItftjmtL VrnUtt/^ by PhiLintliropi&t (18811). 


%'izatfa|iataill^ a pint oi> Ibo Bay of liengal, 100 
mih‘s N of 1 1*0 month tif tlu* (bidaw'iy : pop. 40,892. 

a fity ot B«>itugal, .">0 miles NE. of 
t'oimhia, with a jin^ laihedial : pop. 6956- 
Viziaiiag:i*aiiK **t‘i rndian town with a fort and a 
college, 85 miles NE. of Vi/agnpaiain ; j>op, 37,270. 


! Vi/ler, oi \ L/fK ^Auibic outzir^ ‘bcaiei of a 
Imiden ’), a iille be*^tov\cd on the chief minister 
ot the hi*-! Ahlia^ide caiif, in the 8th century, 
for centuries denoted the jnesitlent of the oouucU 
of ministers ami ]»rincipal adviser of the calif, and 
conMMjucntly the setumd pen son in authority of the 
Moslem einpiie. The various piinces who founded 
<lyiia«th% umler the ealifaie alho had their vi/iers, 
and the dignity and antlioiitv of the oltice v’aiied 
coashhnahly , till fconietimcfe it came to reiu'esent 
little imne than a oleikship. A famous family dF 
vi/iers wa^ that of the Barmecides under the early 
Abhaxide califs, and another vvivs that of the Kin- 
pi ilks umler the Ottoman sultans. The dignity of 
vi/.ier was introilueoil among tlie Turks during the 
leign of tlieir second sultan, Oikhan, and the title 
was at liist conlined to the sultan’s i>iime-minister ; 
but the jirime-minisiei 8 title was afterwards 
changed into rezir-az(nn^ ‘grand vizier,* and the 
title of v’iziei was given to all tlie Turkish ministers 
of stale, as well as to ]>rovincial governors. In 
1878 the title of grand vizier was alxilished, that of 
Fiesident of the (^ouucil of Miiiisteis sub- 

stitiUCil. This dignitary, whether under tno old 
name or the new, is, after the sultan, the most 
important personage of the empire, and is the liead 
of the administration ; but he is subject as formerly 
to more serious control from the intrigues of the 
palace than from the new' ‘constitution.* 

Vlaarflins^eil^ a town of Holland, 5 miles W. 
of Botterdain, near the New Maas, with a shipping 
trade and large herring- fleet. Poi>. 12,059. 

Vladikavkaz* capital of the Teiek province 
of Cis-caiicasia, at the foot of the main (/aiicasus 
chain, and at the opening of the valley of the 
Terek. It is the terminus in this direction of the 
liussian railway system, and is on the only 
carriage road through the Dariel pass to Tiflis and 
the south of the mountains. Tliere is a foHi'ess 
here, and considerable trade. The population has 
rapidly increased from 10,000 in 1870 to 43,843 in 
1897 (Cossacks, Armenians, and a motley repre- 
sentation of various Asiatic races). 

Vlikdillltr* capital of a government in the heart 
of Russia, stands on the leit bank of the Kliasma, 
120 miles N£. of Moscow by rail. It was founded 
in the 12th centuiy, was the seat of a principality 
(see Russia ), and in the 14th century pi-actic^ly 
capital of Russia. It contains many historic^ 
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remains, os the Kreml, the * Golden Gate,* built 
in 1158, ruins of old fortifications, and many 
ancient churches. It is now a decayed provincial 
town. Pop. 19,305. The government has an area 
(18,864 sq. m.) aa large as the kingdom of Servia ; 
pop. (1897) 1,570,733. 

Vladimir* See Russia, p. 40 ; and for 
Vladimir Monomacuus, p. 42. 

Tladiyostokf a small town near the farthest 
frontier of Asiatic Russia, near the north limit of 
Corea, on Peter the Great Bay in the Sea of Japan. 
It has one of the finest harbours in the world, is a 
naval station, has an arsenal, and is the terminus 
of the overland part of the telegraph as well as of 
the Siberian railway ( the end section of which was 
in operation in 1896). Tlie yearly imports amount 
to about £300,000, and are steadily increasing. 
Founded in 1861, it had in 1897 a population of 
28,896, mainly military, naval, and oiiicial. 

Vliessingen. See Flushing. 

Todena* a town of Turkey, on a mountain- 
slope, 46 miles WNW. of Saloniki ; pop. 15,000. 

VoelillS* Gisbert (1588-1676), a pillar of Cal- 
vihistic orthodoxy, was professor at Utrecht, and, a 
member of the Synotl of port, strenuously opposed 
the Arniinians. His chief work was the Selectee 
Disputationes Theologicoe. Other representatives of 
this family of Voet or Voetius (pron. Vootius) were 
eminent as scholars, jurists, ancf poets. 

TOfirlie'ray a town of Northern Italy, 16 miles 
by rail SW. of Pavia ; pop. 12,794. 

Vofflert Georg Joseph, composer, usually 
style<r the Abb6 (Brownings Abt) Vogler, was 
born at Wurzburg, June 15, 1749, the son of a 
violin-maker. A musician from his cradle, he 
studied at Bamberg, Mannheim, Bologna, and 
Padua, was or<lained priest at Rome in 1773, and 
made Knight of the Gohlen Spur, and protonotary 
and chamberlain to the pope. Returning to Mann- 
heim, he established there his first school of music ; 
his second was that at Stockholm, where in 178(1 
he had been appointed Kapellmeister. After yeara 
of wandering and brilliant successes as a pl^er on 
his * orchestrion ’ at London and half over Europe, 
he settled as honoured Kapellmeister at Darmstadt, 
and opened his third school, the chief pupils 
of which were Giinsbacher, Weber, and Meyer- 
beer. Here Vogler died. May 6, 1814. His com- 
positions are now forgotten, still more so his new 
theones of music, and indeed many, with Mozart, 
count him but a charlatan. His name best sur- 
vives in Robert Browning’s poem in the Dramatis 
Personae (1864), a splendid imaginative expression 
of the function of the art of music. See the study 
by Schafhautl (Augsb. 1887). 

Voisrtf Carl, naturalist, was born in Giessen, 
5th July 1817, and had his education there and at 
Bern, two of his teachers being Liebig and 
Agassiz. In 1847 he became professor of Oology 
at Giessen, but soon lost the post from his extreme 
politics, whereupon (1852) he accepted the chair of 
Geology at Geneva. He headed an expedition to 
tlie North Cape in 1861. Chosen in 1878 a member 
of the Swiss National Assembly, he showed himself 
a thorough-going Materialist, and a champion of 
Darwinism in its fullest consequences. Of his 
many books may here be named the Lectures on 
Man (Anthropological Society, 1864), Zoologische 
Brief e (1851), Altes und Neues aus dem Tier^ und 
Menschenleben ( 1859). He died 6th May 1895. 

Voice (Lat. vox\ an audible sound produced 
by the lar^x, and affected by its passage out- 
wards through the mouth and other cavities (see 
Larynx, Palate, Sound). When so modified in 
particular ways it becomes speech or song. The 


main differences between these two latter are that 
speech is more limited in compass or pitch, that it 
is less sustained in respect of pitch, and is not cono 
fined to the notes of a musical scale, that it is 
associated with a less clear or open p^sage for the 
breath, and that it presents certain utterances 
(consonantal, aspirate, guttural, &c.) which have 
not a purely musical character. The larynx is the 
organ by which the so-called vocal sounds (or 
primary elements of speech) are produced; and it 
was in former times keenly debated to \jhich 
class of musical instruments tne larynx might best 
be compared. As Dr Witkowski says (Mechanism 
of Voice, Speech, and Taste^ Lennox-Browne’s 
translation ) ; ‘ Galien compares it to a flute, 
Majendie to a hautboy, Despiney to a trombone, 
Diifay to a hunting-horn, Savart to a bird-catcher’s 
call, Biot to an organ-pij^e, Malgaigne to the little 
instrament used by the exhibitors of Punch, and 
Ferrein to a spinet or harpsichord. The last named 
comjiared the lips of the glottis to the strings of a 
violin ; hence was given the name Vocal Cords, 
which they still retain. The current of air was 
the bow, the exertion of the chest and lungs the 
hand which carried the bow, the thyroid cartilages 
the points d'appni, the arytenoids the pegs, and 
lastly, the muscles inserted in them tne power 
which tensed or relaxed the cords.* But the vocal 
cords are very different in their structure from 
strings, and no string so short as the vocal cords 
are could produce a clear boss note. They more 
resemble in their action a pair of reeds; not such 
an instrument as a clarionet, in which the vibra- 
tions of the column of air of any determinate 
length overpower the single reed, and compel it to 
vibrate only in rhythm with themselves, but such 
an instrument as may be constructed with two 
strips of india-rubber laid across the mouth of a 
wide tube so as to present a mere chink between 
them. But the larynx contains ^yithin itself a 
great power of adjustment, such as is possessed by 
no musical instrument ; the tension of the vocal 
cords can be varied ; the vibrating portion of the 
vocal cords can be shortened ; the distance between 
them can be varied ; their form can be altered, as 
by blunting their free edges or by flattening their 
whole structure ; and they can be prevented from 
vibrating in their whole breadth, the vibrations 
being then confined to their margins merely : and 
these adjustments may be combined so as to suit 
different pressures of air from the lungs. Further, 
above and below this primary sounding apparatus 
there are adjustable cavities, which act os re- 
sonators, and thus (see Sound) affect the quality 
of the sound produced. The actual action of the 
lar^mx as a sounding instrument has only been 
clear since Garcia introduced (1855) the laryngo- 
scope (see Larynx) as a means of observing what 
went on duiirig actual vocalisation ; and a flood 
of light has been thrown on the subject Iw the 
researches of Czermak, Merkel, Madame Seiler, 
and Behnke. The crico-thyroid muscles pull the 
tliyroid cartilage and the cricoid cartilage together ; 
the vo5al cords are thus tightened : and %\\e posterior 
crico-arytenoid muscles aid in this. The thyro- 
arytenoid muscles relax the vocal cords, and twist 
the arytenoid cartilages round so as to majee their 
attachments to the vocal cords come over towaida 
one another instead of lying at some Stance 
from the middle line ; and they can also so act as 
to press portions of the vocal cords together, and 
thus shorten the free vibrating edges ; and further, 
they can sq^ueeze their own inner portions thin, 
and thus flatten and thin the vibrating part of the 
vocal cords. The posterior crieo-arytenoid muscles, 
in addition to aiding in tightening the vocal cords, 
twist the atytenoid cartilages so as to widen the 
back part of the chink between the vocal cords; 



while the ee well ae the 

thyro-aryteniMi perfarm the reverse opei^tion, and 
tbue narrow the chiiik, and aie assisted in this by 
the ar^enoidetis muscle, which directly pulls the 
arytenoid cartilages to^tlier. These muscles in 
combination effect the various adjustments above ; 
spoken of In a state of test the glottis lies open, I 
and lespxration is ummneded, lu deep breathing 
the chink is still widei, t>iit as soon as ue uish to | 
utter a note tlie tuo arytenoid caitilages rapnlly i 
approach one anothei, and the glottis chink is 
narro'wed At the same time the snpenoi oi false ’ 
\ocal colds approach, but ne^er toucli one anotlKi 
If the vocal coids meet one anotlifi bffoie (he 
cunont of air llovs to i»ioduee the tone, tli«iH is 
a disagreeable joik oi cluk at tin lomiiu n< rnunt 
of the note , if the an nousbtfoi* tlio \o< U < onJs . 
liaie sufhcientlv apj»io\iin iled then is an aspnat* , I 
and the ‘attack’ oi bc^inmiig of the note iin 
ceikiin , the two acUons ou„ht to <oint nh in turn I 
and then tl 10 ‘attack is cltai and pH<is fn 
\o<al coids aie hi ought to (lu lulil |mu< (oi 
^ ihiatiou at the \ci\ tiim wlicn tiu in to 

tend to set them iii motion 

In dilfereiit lannxis mmhdcpiiuK on th i li 
tiie sizes of the local conU tlius i m in with a 
bass \oice li is loiigei \ocal coids than a <)iihl oi a 
woman, hut as lutwtdi hissts iiid tinoi*^ (tuns 
and contialto-^, oi lonti altos cuul soj i iiios (lu 
highei \oice m i\ soimtinus u to hi\c (lu 

longei \otaI coin on the otlui li in I sh luh nu ss I 
of stiuctuie m lUi s no foi gi< il( i h ngth ind win ii i 
the \ocal colds aio long and sh nd< i llu aou« is 
‘ llexihle, foi the couU leadih mui into iihi i | 
turn Fiuthei, a naiiow Iiimi\ is coiuhunc to i 
high pitch, and so is not onh (hi >i/t 1 u( also the 
foi III of the female laiMi\ in whn h the ujn ci ]>ait, 
aho\ e the false > ocal coids, uid hctwun tin m and 
theh^oid hone, is comp iialiM 1\ (lit Inchildini 
the liijiix IS smill, and the mui c hi^h pitched , 
but the lai>nx glows ^€l^ iijudU it puhcit^ , 
and as its difleieiit puts do not then giow with 
proportionate iapuUt\, (ho muMuIii contiol is im 
ccitain, and the loice, especiill> in h<ns hic iks 
In one and the feanio laijnx difhifiit nuts or 
regions of the scale aic luodmtd h> lUllcicnt 
lai\ngeal mechanism and tluise notes of the sc tie 
which aie piodiiccd hj the same mechanihiii 
(Behnkc) aie said to bo pioducid in the same 
regiUu The registeis of tlu coicc hue gnen 
nee to a great deal of discussion, most of which 
appeals to ]ia\e aiisen fiom independent attempts 
to expiess sensations in woids It appeals, how 
evei, iiom the lai j iigoscomcal evidence (foi which 
see Lennox Browne and Behiike, VouCf Song^ and 
Speech) that the whole ineciiaiiisms can be divided 
into three gioups, oi ‘thick, ‘thin,’ and ‘small’ 
registeis, os Mi Cnrwen ha})pil\ named them befoie 
the laiyngoscopical evidence had come to hand 
In the first the vocal coids vibiate oa thick masses , 
in the second they vibrate in then thin edges 
only; in the thud the vibrating chink of the 
glottis IS much redncetl in length The lowest 
or thick registei usually extends thiough the 

^ in ^ in 

intaival Bhqzzzi: bass voices, tenors, 

inteival through * through 

7 ^ • — ■ ■■ 





in eontraitoe, dStix: 
and done potm^ 

go b^nd 

tend! portions of the aiywtllil 
ai>pioximat«d, but tiieohiuk Is WwanStt 
the lower notes, less so in the ttp^ f Dim 
vocal cords aie far apart In tlie 
the aijtenoid cartilages have rotatedTlnto 
jdete contact with one anothei, so afii to 
the vibiating portion ot the vocal corcUi 
thvroid bends down on the cncoid cartilage: ilia 
vocal <oids aie bting stulched so that the ch&k 
between them is vfr> nairow , and the emgloitis 
uses as tlu piuh rises \Mieii nppci limit of 
this register Ins Wen n ached the stiain on the 
j>art iH < xtn iiK Ihvond this legistei comes tVie 
thin (llu ‘male fiWito ), whioh is m the female 

the nouitil nu* 11011*^111 for ij oml 
n> 1 is haw. on ^ 

Tho «(i an of tlu chest noUs 01 thick register, 

1 now ulicvt I (lu (}j 101*1 laitilage retnriw 
tl o \<» il coals lu ^till and souewhat slock 
w fust an I the vihi uu)n ih confined to their 
numhrtiunjs idjr*s (lu\ lie Hejiaratctl b> a 

iiai«*w ihinlv whuh is it first longer than hefoie 
i" the I !l h ns* H tlu cjico thvioul muscle goes on 
1 tnu until tlu (hvioul \n<l ciicoid caitilageb are 
?! un in ?ipn*>sition !)mI (his lasts, m tenors, eon 
(iilto*- mi M))>i mos ihk* , through the iiiteival 
P ^ S\iun the note C i'> 11 ached still 

S ^ hi^lu I not< u< attiintdh\ agiadiial 
a — < — sluit Ding of the voeal chink, which 
!♦ comes tllntu;iJ ?aul is giaduallv reduced in 
'•i/e But hevond I 01 1 2 the sopiano vone 


through — 


con- ' ‘~in sopranos 

traltos, and Very cuiiously, 

f— ^ through — *~it thus toinnn- 

ates at the same note in all voices This register 
is usually divided into lower thick and nppei 
thick. The 'lower thick’ usually extends through 




in H 
basses, “ 


tenors, ^ f 


Ills still ulotlu I ie^)'%tci, tho ‘siuail legistii 
In this onh tlu front nirt of (lu vocal coids 
vjliMtes, (lu vocil (liiuK IS reduced to a small 
ipcitiue in fiont, wliuh eontiacts an the pitch 
iisfs while tlu liindci poi turns of the vocal cords 
ue pie'*sf(I tighlh t»g»tlui Ihese different 
iiu cli iiu^nis piodu! c p« IM ptibh ditTcient qualities 
of tone, nn*l the ait of tlu vo«alist is, Kigelj, to 
list highei legistcis foi lowti notes, so that he may 
he able to stnke the same note in more than one 
wav and thus have at eoini land the means of 
siijoothh pt‘'^ing fioin one pait of the scale to 
anothei jinldUng 01 appealing to sing with 

dilh lent voices on diHeicnt notes One means of 
doing this in some cases is hv the use of a vo\x 
Witte, in winch the lanngeal jiosition of the lower 
thick legisiei IS associated with the vibrating 
mechanism of the lower thin For voice produc 
tion and voice cultivation leference must be made 
to tlie special manuals mentioned below 

Tlie resonating cavities and appui tenances con 
neeted with the laivnv form a complex system 
consisting of the pockets bmg between the tine 
and false vocal coids (the effect of which cannot 
be ver> gieai, but which must l>e affected by the 
position of the false vocal couls), the vestibule of 
the larjnx, the epiglottis (which directs the sound 
waves tow aids different parts of the resonating 
system, and affects the colour 01 timbre of the tone 
pioduced), the phaivngeal cavitj, the nasal cavity, 
and the mouth When the sound waves find a 
deal air way ovei the tongue and under the soft 
palate the tone is cleai , when the soft palate 
hangs dow n, so that some of the an escapes by the 
nose, the tone is nasal , w hen the tongue does not 
he flat and out of the way the tone is throat> and 
strained ; when the lips obstruct the sound w aves 
the tone becomes miimed. The quality of tone is 
also very much affected by the control which the 
speaker or singer may have over the breath . he 
should have his lungs well filled with air by 
abdominal respiration, and be able to attack the 
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Bound clearly with a minimum expenditure of 
breath, and direct the sound-waves well forward, 
keeping the resonating cavities large and clear; 
under tliese circumstances the voice carries through 
a maximum distance with a given effort, especi- 
ally if, in the cose of a speaker, he raises not the 
pitch of his voice, but its loudness when the occa- 
sion requires it : 'and under such conditions the 
pressure of air in the windpipe can be raised to a 
considerable height, and the voice rendered clear 
and telling without exhausting exertion. 

Modifications in the form of the resonating 
cavities result, by resonance, in those mod idea- 
tions of timbre (or the relative i^redominance of 
particular harmonics of the fundamental note; see 
SOUND) which we call vowels. In pronouncing 

( = 00 or Italian a) we round the lips and draw 
down the tongue, so that the cavity of the mouth 
assumes the form of a bottle without a neck ; if 
the lips be opened somewhat wider and the tongue 
be somewhat raised, we hear o ; if the lips be wide 
open and the tongue in its natural flat position, we j 
hear a ; if the lips be fairly open and the back of 
the tongue raised towards the palate, the larynx 
being raised at the same ti*ne, the vowel produced 
is o; and if we raise the tonjjue still holier ami 
narrow the lips, we hear i. Each of these reson- 
ance-chamber forma has its own dimensions and its 
own resonance- pitch ; and of these n has the lowest 
pitch, as may be heard by whispering the vowels, 
or by means of a series of tuning-forks successively 
reinforced by the cavity of the mouth as a re- 
sonator ; for which reason it is easier to sing ti and 
o on low than on high notes. Diphthongs are 
produced by continuing the laryngeal sound during 
the transition from one vowel- mouth -form to 
another. Consonants are produced by various in- 
terruptions, total or partial, of the outflowing 
stream of air. If the air be completely stopped by 
the lips and soft palate, we have p when the 
obstruction is suddenly removed ; the same action, 
accompanied by a certain continual sound in the 
larynx, and a heavier air-pressure >vithin the mouth, 
mves b; if the air be checked by the lips, but not 
by the soft palate, so tiiat it passes tlirough the 
nose alone, we have m; if it checked by the 
soft palate and by bringing the point of the tongue 
to the front of the palate, or to the gums, we iiave 
t; the same with continued laryngeal sound and 
greater air pressure gives d; the action for c/, 
modified by allowing a little air to escape over the 
soft palate through the nose, gives n ; if the air be 
checked by the soft palate and by bringing the 
middle or back of the tongue to the arch of the 
palate, we have (silent) k and (if there lie laryn- 
geal sound) g; the latter, but with the nasal 
passage open, gives ng. In other cases a con- 
tinuous stream of air is made to escape under some 
pressure past an obstacle, and thus to sibilate ; if 
it be driven through a nan*ow chink between the 
upper front teeth and the lower lip, the larynx 
being silent and no air escaping through the nose, 
we have/; the same, with Renter air-pressure and 
a larvngeal sound, gives v; the tnie aspirated p 
and 0 (air driven witli or without voice through a 
very narrow and small lip-chink) do not exist in 
English, but the latter fairly represents the German 
vf m u^asser; if the tongue be pressed tightly 
against or between the front teeth and a& be 
dnven through these, we have, without voice, th in 
or with voice th in then ; if in the last instance 
the* contact be loose, we have a and z respectively ; 
if the tongue be put in the t position and a little 
reverted, we have for tight contact eh and j 
and for loose contact ah and zh (French 
mge) ; U it be put in the A;jK>sition we nave for 
KMm eontfiet, voloeleBS, the Scotch eh in look ; if 
in the ffp.positloiii the Dutch cA, voiced^ in which 


the soft palate vibVates, and the Welsh cA, voice- 
less. In I the tip of the tongue is fixed, and its 
sides oscillate, while a laryngeal tone is being pro- 
duced ; in the Welsh ll the position and action, are 
the same, while a strong current of air is employed, 
and the lar^mx is silent. In r the tip of the tongue 
vibrates i^ainst the front teeth so as intermittently 
to shut on the air-stream, while laryngeal tone is 
maintained ; in Welsh rA, as in Khyl (Greek ^), 
the action is the same, with a strong current of 
air and larynx silent. In a ‘burred* r (Northum- 
berland, Parisian French, North German) the air 
is iutciTupteil by vibrations of the soft palate. 
The aspirate h is produced by nan-owing tne air- 
passages, by raising the tonp^e and using a 
momentary strong current of air at the beginning 
of the vowel. It not unfrequently happens that 
there is difficulty experienced in co-ordinating 
the requisite movements of larynx, tongue, ana 
mouth, which are usually automatic, and de]>end 
upon the will to attain, by imitation, a given 
I result ; in such a case a person stutters bis con- 
sonants or stammei-s bis vowels. In many such 
cases the respiration is not under control, and 
attention to this may enable the defect to be 
remedied. 

The reader may consult Behnke*s Mechanism of the 
Human Voice f or Browne and Bohnke’s Voice^ i^ong^ and 
Speech^ and books there referred to ; and also G. Holmes, 
Vocal Physiology ; A. Semple, The Voice; Von Meyer’s 
Organs of Speech ; C. Lunn’s Philosophy of Voice ; 
Tucker’s Vocal Sounds; A. B. Bach’s Principles of 
Singing; W, H. Walsho, Dramatic Singing Physio- 
logically Kstimated ; Sir Morell Mackenzie, Hygiene of 
the Vocal Organs; G. Durant, Hygiene of the Voice: 
John llullah, Cultivation of the Speaking Voice; Holder’s 
Elements of Speech; Bell’s Visible Speech ; Czermak, On 
the Laryngoscope ; Gavarret, Phonation et Audition; 
.Helmholtz, The Sensations of Tone (trans. 1875); the 
article Phonetics, for voiced and unvoiced consonants; 
and for figures produced by the voice ( as on moistened 
glass plates), Mrs AVatts, Voice Figures (1891 ). See alsti 
Throat (Affections of the). 

Voirony a town of the French dept. Is^re, 15 
miles NW. of Grenoble by rail ; pop. 8227. 

Toltmre^ A^incent, poet and letter- writer, was 
born at Amiens in 1598. He enjoyed the favour of 
the Duke of Orleans, Richelieu, and the king, and 
died 2Gth May 1648. His brilliant sonnets and 
vers de socUU were the delight of the salons during 
his lifetime, but were unpublished till after his 
death; his letters are as perfect in their way as 
those of Balzac. The first edition of his (Euvres 
appeared in 1650; later editions are those of 
Ubicini (1855) and Roux (1856); and Uzanne 
edited the letters in 1880. 

Tolapttk, a name made up (out of vol^ 
shortened from the English wond, and puk for 
speak) for a universal language invented in 1879 by 
Johann Martin Schleyer, a Swabian pastor after- 
wards engaged in teaching in Constance. The 
vocabulary is niainl)r based on English (to the 
extent of about a third, Latin and the Romance 
tongues furnishing about a fourth), and the gram- 
mar is simplified to the utmost. Declension is in 
every case accomplished by the addition of the 
vowels -a, -c, and 4 to the root for genitivei dative, 
and accusative respectively; s is the dkQ'crf the 
plural; and verbs are conjugated by of -< 05 , 
-cwn, -of, and -o/(for I, thou, he, she, &o.}. The 
cause was taken up in many lands, and witliin ten 
years there were grammars of Volaptik prepar^ in 
twenty lanraages by the author (besides a mass of 
others), and dictionaries innumerable; while them 
were over twenty papers published in YolapUk, 
and associations in most civilised lands for 
practice and extension of this artillctal tongue. 
Subsequently the progress of the system vrse 
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^checked. The meet m’actical disciples limited 
their aims to making Volapiik a convenience for 
■oommercial correspondence, a kind of extended 
inteinational code. There are granunars in English 
by the inventor, by Hariisoii, Kerckhoffs, Kiichnolt, 
Bpragae, &c., and dictiouaiics by Krause, Wood, 
Lm^rfelt, &c. 

ToleanoeS* A volcano is a inoic or less conical 
hill or mountain, usually tiuncatdl, and coniiiuini 
eating with the intenoi of the ( m >r.Kht m.} in i s 
earth by a pipe or funnel, through J»i » i* uniucott 
which issue hot \ apotiis and gasc'*, 
and fiequently loose fiaginentar} inateiials and 
sticanis of molten rock Tbe fiipe oi fniiinl inty 
be aveitical hole blown out b> the ^ubte iianean 
forces througli otheiwise coiilinnous and undis 
till bed lock masses, oi it nia^ be an apeituK* Ti])un 
a hue of fracbnie oi leiit in the i ai tli h < nmr In | 
the foiinet case tlie ioIcmjio w ill u'sualh Ik hinall , 
and should scveial RUch\oUanoi‘so<cni inlln •^aine 
neiglibouihood the;) will geneialK be ineguJaiU 
distiibuted. Tlieie is lea^on lo Iwlnve tint all 
the largei voh.imxs oct in n]Kni liiu s of fiiutiii*, 
and then lineai aiiangenient oi gmnjiing alontr 
moic oi less well dolined lulls b ninoniwes with 
this \iew. All nioilein volcanic CMUptions appeal 
to take place fioia isolated points oi foti, hut in 
eailiei ages molten niattei setius ti(queutl\ to 
ha\ew»elie<l up ami o\oitlow<d tioni lon^^ lines ol 
fissuic These last aie leiniod a / 

During suecesKive eiuptions tiu heavn pint ions 
of the loose fiagmenl il mateiials blocks, <imieis, 
iK.0 — fall back within and aiouml tin' vent while 
lava ati earns fiom the r Mtei, now in one diiection, 
now in anotiiei Thus in time a eone built up, 
coiiHi^tiiig of iiidel;) alteinaie sin i Is of fm^rnoiital 
iiiateiials and Jentnulai Hows ol lava wlinh me 
all inclined outwards fioni the otiliieof (luption 
Some V olcaiioos aie made upeiitiiel> or loose ejinta 
nienia, hut Midi cones aie g< nei^ilh small, vaniru" 
in size fiom meie monticules up to bills neailv looi) 
feet in height. The stones compo*'ing voUanoes ot 
this kind occasionally consist in laige mea^^uie ot 
the debiis of the umleihing looks su( b tv* sand 
stone, shale, limestone, vVe , which have been lup 
tured, shattered, and blown into the an b\ e\ulod 
ing vapours Moie usually, howevei, tlie loose 
mateiials aie slags and cimleis disehaiged fiom a 
moss of la^a occupy ing the tin oat of the volcano 
After a more oi less prolonged ejection ot slags 
and cindeis toin fiom the n[>pei suiface of the 
lava, the lattei soinetiines uses into the ciatei and 
makes its escape by bieaciiing the tone Many of 
these cindci cones are the jnoducts of only one 
eruption. Just as we have cinder cones composed 
wholly or cliietly of fiagiiiental mateiials, so we 
have volcanoes built up almost exclusively of lava. 
Some of these are of insignilicant size, otheis aie 
among the laigest volcanoes of the world. The 
form assumed by a lava-cone depends chiefly upon 
the charactei of tlie molten i ock. If the lav &s be 
extremely viscous and tenacious they usually cool 
and consolidate immediately lound the vent, and 
thus tend to form a more oi less abiupt cone. 
Some cones of this kind have no emters — the 
tenacious mass liaving welled up and stiiTened 
around and over the orifice so as to foim a dome- 
shan^ bill. Good examples occur in Auversne, 
IkAeniia, Hungary, and the Isle of Bourbon. The 
miove liquid lavas give rke to flattened or depressed 
eones. The great volcanoes of Hawaii are built up 
almost entir^y of sheets of lava which are ex- 
tremely liquid at the moment of eruption, and 
Iraaoe readily flow away and spread themselves out 
a» i^y go. By far the great majority of volcanoes, 
liowever, are composite in character— i.e. they are 
un partly of lava and partly of fragmental 
«sateiiais«HUKn6tixnes the one ana sometimes the 


otlier predominating. Etna and Vesoriiis are 
excellent examples of composite eoiies* 

While some volcanoes occur upow the ridges of 
vast mountain ranges, others are met wl^ at much 
lower levels. Many have commenced thidr erup- 
tions upon the bed of the sea, such as Btna and 
Vesuvius, which were in their younger dayseitb- 
nianiie volcanoes, anrl the same is Sic case W&h 
the vast cones of the Sandwich Islands. Sub- 
inaiino volcanoen have oven come into existence in 
modem tunes In 1706 a column of vapour was 
Hcoii to iisp fioni th<» Noith Pacific (feean about 
30 miles to the noith of Fnalashka The ejected 
n]iattn.il‘- cvfntiialh raned the ciatti above the 
Kt a level, the hciv cicst of the inlet thus formed 
illiinunalujg tlie legion loi 10 miles aiouml. Six 
aftei vvriid'-, when a few hunters landed on 
the iKW Inland, tbej Jound the gionnd in places 
too ]iot to walk ujion Ih plated en2]>tioii»5 have 
sjiRe iiinea-ed the <iimenMon-' uf ihe island, until 
ii<»w It IS Ml \ei il tl!oii**tnd hft in height, and be- 
tween two and thiee mileK m eiu umfeience 
Nome vohaiot*- riie niii< b mou» active than 
iitliei*' A t< w may he ^uul to he in a state of 
KinuiTjfnl I m]niou such loi example as Sttom 
Hill, wlijfb \\<\^ Ineii fon^tantlv active since the 
lime ol Jfonid, I/ab o (in halvadoi, Pentml 
Ameiu v\liu h li id no t \i-*teiio<» h< fore 1770, has 
toiitinmd luiivecvn sun e, and is now Home 2500 
net in hnglit Otliei e\am]>h^ of constantly 
mtive vokanoe^ are those of Malaya and Attia- 
titUn in Nnaiauna, Sangay in tin Vndes of Quito, 

< otopavi, Sion ui the \lohiccaH, and Totoa in the 
huendlv Klamls Manv volcanoes, Kuch for ex 
anijih R'- ms, eontinnc in a state of moderate 

aUiv Uy foi longei oi shin Ur pciiods, and then l>e 
<<iine quiescent or doimaut foi rnontlis oi, a*- the 
case !na\ he, for centnues, when they wake up to 
renew then lahonis I he eiuption that sm coeds 
)»iolonged hihi^c i-* iRually coi respondingly violent 
Ol paroxyMiial Such vviib the famous duption 
ot Vesuvius that destioyeil HeiciiJaiieuui and 
Pompeii, Siimlailv in oui own day the tenihle 
outburst of Kiakatoa in the St i aits of Sniida took 
pkiee aftei a lejiose of 200 yeais 

i he general nhenoincnaof a paioxysnial ern]>tion 
aie illustiated by the accompany mg uiagi am. The 
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neck or funnel of the volcano is ahowrn at a, and 
the crater at 5. Lava ( represented as ocenpying 
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the fuiiuel ) is highly charged with steam or water- 
gas and other vapours, and these, as the molten 
matter surges up, continually escape from its 
surface with violent explosions and rise in globular 
clouds, df d, to a certain height, after which they 
dilate into a dark turbid cloud, c. From this 
cloud showers of rain, e, are frequently discharged. 
Large and small portions of the lava are shot up- 
wards as the imprisoned vapoura explode and maKC 
their escape, forming a fiery fountain of incan- 
descent drops and fragments ( hoinhst slaffs, cinders)^ 
and, along with these, pieces of the rocks forming 
the walls of the funnel and crater are also violently 
discharged ; the cooled bombs, slags, cindei-s, 
angular blocks, and smaller stones (ktpilli) falling 
back in showers, /, upon the external slopes of the 
cone or into the crater, from which the}” are again 
and again ejected. Lightning, probably induced 
by the intense friction of the escaping steam, often 

I days round the borders of the dark cloud. The 
ava at last bubbles over and flows away in 
torrents, either from the lip of the crater or from 
a rent or fissure in the side of the cone. In the 
diagram it is represented as escaping by a lateral 
fissure, ( 7 , A, ana streaming down the slope, while 
jets of steam and other vapours, /, escape from its 
surface. Tiie outflow of lava marks the crisis of 
the eruption, and after a final ejection of stones 
and dust the vokano relapses into a quiescent 
state. In some paroxysmal eruptions of great 
violence the liquid lava is entirely blown out in 
the form of hot dust by one or more tremendous 
explosions. This appears to be the case when a 
considerable body ot water is suddenly introduced 
to the heated reservoir. Such paroxysmal erup- 
tions often result in great changes in the appear- 
ance of a volcano. The upper part of the cone 
disappears, and a vast yawning cauldron takes its 
place. This is no doubt due to the shattering of 
the walls of the crater by gaseous explosions, and 
to the undermining action of ^ the surging lava. 
Much of the broken material is blown outwards, 
but the chief portion of the missing rock-masses 
has often gi^ven way and fallen into the eviscerated 
volcano. The cones of Etna and Vesuvius have 
frequently been modified in this way. Thus in 
1822 the summit of the latter was reduced by 800 
feet. Again, the entire summit of Papandayang in 
Java was blown off during a great eruption in 1772: 
The same appears to have been the case with 
Bandaisan in Japan— one of the principal peaks of 
which (Kobandai) was greatly reduced in height 
by the terrible eruption of 1888. It ijj estimated 
that 1,587,000,000 cubic yards of rock were blown 
from the top of the mountain and scattered over an 
area of 27 sq. m. The great eruption of Tarawera 
ill New Zealand ( 1886) showed that both ejection 
and engiilfment accompany paroxy^^mal action. 
Enormous quantities ot material were scattered 
oyer the surrounding regions, and after the erup- 
tion there appeared in the south-western slope of 
Tarawera a sunken area 2000 feet long, 600 feet 
wide, and 250 to 800 feet deep. Many volcanoes 
after such prodigious action have become appar- 
ently extinct. One of the most remarkable evis- 
cerated volcanoes of the kind is the island of 
Palma, one of the Canaries, from 3 to 4 geo- 
^aphical miles in diameter. The caldera or 
depressed interior is surrounded by precipices from 
1600 to 2000 feet in height. These form an un- 
broken wall, except at the south-western end, 
where a deep gorge periqits the passage of the 
torrent which drains the caldera. In not a few 
cases ^the calderas of eviscerated volcanoes are 
ocenpied by deep lakes. Examples in Europe are 
the Laaeher See and other muars of the Eifel 
country ; Albano, Nemi, Bracciano, Bolsena, 
Avemus, and others in Italy ; Lac Paven in 


Auvergne; the beautiful lakes of San Miguel 
(Azores), &c. Similar crater-lakes are met with 
in many other parts of the world, such the lake 
of Gustavila in Mexico, and Crater Lake in Oregon, 
which has a circumference of 20 miles, and is sur- 
rounded by precipitous walls rising from 1500 to 
3000 feet in height. Occasionally eviscerated 
volcanoes are entered by the sea, when their 
craters appear as nearly land-locked lagoons or 
natural harbours. Such is the Lago del Bagno in 
Ischia. 

Although actual extinction appears in many 
cases to have follo>ved a paroxysmal eruption, yet 
it is well known that this is hy no means a general 
rule. The structure of numerous volcanoes makes 
this sufficiently evident. Thus Vesuvius is a cone 
standing in the caldera of a much larger cone, 
which is known as Monte Somma. The latter had 
evidently been eviscerated at some distant pre- 
historic period, and tlie younger cone of Vesuvius 
dates its origin from the time of the Plinian erup- 
tion. Since that time it has continued to increase — 
its growth, however, having ever and anon been 
interrupted by paroxysmal action. Should the 
volcano maintain a condition of moderate activity, 
the time must come when it will occupy the whole 
of the caldera of Monte Somma, and tlie latter will 
then become obliterated under newer ejections of 
lava and fragmental materials. This conc-in-cone 
structure is conspicuous in many other volcanoes. 
It is .seen, for example, in Tenerife, the peak rising 
as a great cone from a vast caldera winch is sur- 
rounded by the abrupt wall-like precipices of the 
older cone. The volcano of Bouroon rises in like 
manner in the midst of an old crater-ring, 4 miles 
ill diameter; and the Pico de Fogo, one of the 
Cape de Verde Islands, is another example of the 
same structure. The craters of volcanoes which 
are situated in or upon the margin of the sea are 
occasionally, as we have seen, converted into liar- 
bours, the water finding access by a breach in the 
cone. When such volcanoes wake up, a new cone 
or cones by -and -by appear as islets in the centre. 
This type of half-submerged cone-in-cone is ex- 
emplifieu by the Santorin Islands (Greek Archi- 
pelago), where Asproiiisi and Thera are remains 
of a great crater-rings in the centre of which we 
see the Kainieni Islets — the product of recent 
eruptions. A still more perfect example of the 
same structure is aflbrded hy Barren Island in the 
Bay of Bengal. 

A volcano, os we have seen, is composed of suc- 
cessive sheets of erupted material, inclined out- 
wards in all directions from the focus of eruption. 
This structure is eminently weak, and, subject as 
an active volcano is to constant vibration and 
frequent earthquake movements, the cone is often 
modified hy the displacement and collapse of large 
rock -masses. Indirectly, however, the fracturing 
of the mountain is the means of strengthening the 
structure — for lava frequently rises in the rents 
and crevices that radiate outwards from the funnel, 
and thus forms veins and dykes which serve to 
bracer and bind together the various parts of the 
volcano. In the case of volcanoes which have 
attained a great height it not infrequently happens 
that lava ceases to rise to the central crat^j and is 
ejected through such rents and Assures lowisr. down 
on the flanks of the cone or even near ifs base. 
Sometimes this seems to indicate approaching 
repose or even extinction. A time comes in the 
life of all volcanoes when they cease to erupt 
either lava or fragmental matjcrials. But for a 
long period th^ continue to give out acid gases 
and vapour. This is called the solfatara stage. 
Eventually the l^t traces of volcanic heat ais- 
appear, and spring of cold water may issue from 
the mountain and the ground in its vicinity^ ' Saeb 
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springs are often highly impregnated with mineral 
matter, and frequently elTervescent with carbonic 
acid. Many of the natural effervescent mineral 
M*aters of commerce used to come from regions of 
extinct volcanoes. The appalling explosions in 
Martinique and St Vincent in May lfe02 ejected 
mainly enormous masses of red-liot sand, incandes- 
cent gases, and poisonous funie-s were repeated at 
intervals during great part of the year, and were 
terribly destructive of all life near the volcanoes. 

The mass discharged during a volcanic ci notion 
varies greatly. The lava fioin Slva)>tar Jokitl 
(Iceland) in 1783 formed two main streariiH 
which Ho wed for distaiiccK of 40 and oO milen 
respectively, and vaiied in Ihicknes*^ or tloptli j 
from 600 to 1000 feet. KnortnoiiH lavadloods have 
likewise Lssued from the volcanoes of the Sandwich 
Islands. In prehist^jric times lava '«cenis in many 
cases to have issued from long voitical llMMircv, 
and deluged wide region.^. Some of tlicse inun- | 
dations oi lava are w'ell seen in western Noith » 
America, as in the great basalt plain ol Snake 
River, Idaho. The basaltic plalcan^of Anfiiin and 


torrent of muddy water, hut as a giwt 
of soft paaty mud. Such muds are 
lavas. Mention has already beeii made cd thee^ 
gases, d:c. which are given off duHng 
Occasionally hydrogen and otlier combuBfible jgiytOs 
are present and burst into Hame. But the 
that seem to issue from a crater are usually Ae 
reflection of the glownng lava illuminating thO 
clouds of vapour, scoring and ashes. 

Even during its peritnl of activity a volcano is 
subject to excessive d<-»nudalion, and becomes 
seamed and sc*>red with ravines, radiating out- 
■vvards from the np]>er part of the cone, and deepen- 
ing a^j they proceed towards tlic low grounds. 
Long after the volcano ha** become quite extinct 
the priKJess of denudation is continued, until the 
mountain lias become so re<]ncc<l in si/c and altereii 
in foim that its volcanic chaiactei i- appaient only 
to gt'ologisls. Kvlinct volcanoes, showing every 
stiigc in this procc^'S of ilecay, are met with abund- 
antly in man> parts of the world wJjich are no 
longer disturbed )»y volcanic action. Often all 
that li.as liccn Jeff {s jhe<*lioke<l nji pipe oi funnel, 
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the Inner Tlebiidort, of the banic Ish<mK. «nd of witli, it ma\ be, -nomc of the loose ejoetiinienta 


Iceland aie believed to be the denuded icmuitw <»f 
successive massive ernplions like those of Id.iho. 
The volcanic plateaus of Ahyssinia nnd the heccaii 
(lliiulustan) have had a simihii oiigin. As a luh' 
the volcanoe.s which emit lav a in guMt<‘st volume 
arc comparatively <piiet ill their action The lava 


suiiouiuliui* n, and n few pornons of the old lava- 
llovvs. A'' e\iimplc-» in Scotland may be citeil 
.\ithur Seat, J.aigo J.aw, the Kildon Hills, Rubers- 
hnv, ^'Ic. Tliese ai(^ the mere stumps or roots of 
what must have hern volcanoes of moderate dimen- 
sion's Nciw and again all that lemains of a 


nply rises and is poured out, tin* i-iatei is <le j volcano is the plu^'gcd msdv oi funnel, such as 
3tea of its liuuid ooiilents, and the ciuntiou X<«iLh Reiwudv Law, K<Unbuigli Castle Rock, 


pleted of its liquid ooiilents, and the ciuptiou 
ceases. This is the case with the volcanoes of 
Hawaii. While the lava is huhhiing ami iMuhiig 
in tlie crater jets of the incaiide-'ceiit liqubl aic 
sliot up moie or less continuously , foiiuiim the so- 
called ‘ fire-fouiitains,’ but the tenihle cxplt*sions 
vv'hich accornpaii}' the paiowsmal emptions of such 
volcanoes as Etna and Vesuvius aie unknown in 
Hawaii. Ilcnco in that icgion the cones aie huili 
up chiefly of lavas. The Javanese volcanoes aie 
examples of the explosive tyi>c of volcano. In 
these loose ejcctainerita pietioininalc, and fic- 
(]uently no lava Hows out. In \'csuvins and 
similar volcanoes we seem to liavc, as it weic, a 
mean between the on/cf and txplumve tvpes. The 
enormous energy displayed <luring an explosive 
eiiiption is shovvn by the heights to which stones 
amt ashes are projected. Accoiding to Sir W. 
Hamilton, jets of lava mixed with stones and i 
scorifle were in 1779 thrown from Vesuvin.s to a 
height of 10,000 feet, giving the appeal ance of a 
column of fire. The nne ashes of Krakatoa are 
said to have been carried by the upnush of gas and 
vapours to the amazing height ot 17 miles. Re- 
markable solar plicnoinena, seen in Ceylon, South 
Africa, and Brazil, were attributed to the presence 
in the upper atmosphere of this fine dust; while in 
Britain gloriously colouied skies l»efore sunrise 
and after sunset, months after the eruption, w'ere 
attributed to the same cause. In 1845 the dust 
from Hecla was in ten hours lying thick on Orkney 
and Shetland. Ashes from Consequina fell, in 
1835, in Jamaica, 700 miles off; and fine dust 
covered the gi-ound 30 miles south of the volcano 
to a depth of 10 feet. During the great eruption 
of Tombbro ashes and cinders were ejected sufheient 
to mf^ke thi'ee mountains, each equal in size to 
^Mont" Blanc, or to cover all Germany 2 feet deep. 
Owing to tlie heavy rains which so frequently 
accompany eruptions, destructive torrents are 
formed. In many cases this water is increased by 
that derived from melting snows, or from the 
bumting open of subterranean reservoirs, or the 
sudden emptying of crater-lakes. Sweeping down 
the slopes of the mountain, the water carries along 
coarse and fine debris, ana, reaching lower levels, 
often flows onward for many miles, not as a mere 


I X<«iLh Ihiwulv Law, K<Uuhingli Castle Rock, 
Londtuiu Hill, tlie Duniau, tVc. 

Active volcaiiocK arc fortunately limited to 
paiticular regicui*' of the eiulh, wheie the> aie 
I di-'tiibutcd at intcivaN, ami are geriei ally arranged 
in a linear diiectmn. The Tiici tic Ocean is 
houmled by an aImo«it unbiviken line of active 
volcanoes.- the ‘belt of file. ^ The cuast-laiuLs of 
the Atlantic, on the othei hand, ‘-.how hanlly any, 
and only a few ajipear in a<l|acont islands. But 
the (’auhbean Sea and the ^Icditenanean -*tllo^e 
gieat tiansmciidional dopro.ssioiis — wash the shoies 
of lands which .show active and lecently extinct 
volcanoes in coiisidciahle numhcis. The volcanoes 
of vvestcin Asia aie prid>.ahly closely related to the 
Mediterranean dcpiession, Jus tho-e of iioith-enst 
Africa appear to he to that of the Reil Sea, Xote 
also must he made of the several volcanoes and 
volcanic islets tliat lise from the depths of the 
great ocean basins. 

The causes of \ olcanic action have formed a fruit- 
ful theme for chemists, geologists, ami physicists, 
but none of the conclusions arrived at is* wholly 
satisfactory. Sir 11. Davy suggested tliat if im- 
mense quantities of the metallic bases of the earths 
and alkalieb were piesent in the Ulterior of Uie earth 
all the phenoincna of v oleanic action w^ould be pro- 
duced hy their oxidation from contact with air 
and water. This view he suhsequeutly abandoned, 
but it w'Rs again taken up and advocated by Dau- 
heny and otliere. Some writers, again, have main- 
tained tliat the cliief cause of volcanic action is 
the introduction of water to the highly heated 
interior of the earth. In some cases — those of 
quiet eruptions — the water or steam is supposed to 
he absorbed by the lava in a gradual manner ; in 
other cases — those of explosive eruptions — the 
"water is liclieved to be suddenly introduced in 
considerable volume. Both these actions doubtless 
take place, but steam, how^ever much it may in- 
tensify an eruption, can hanlly be its ultimate 
cause. Borne lavas, it is true, emit immense quanti- 
ties, but others again appear to contain a much 
smaller supply; and we cannot believe that the 
enormous volumes of lava which flow quietly away 
from such lofty volcanoes as those of Hawaii have 
been forced up from below by the mere pressure 
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of the moderate amount of eteam which they con- 
tain. The moBt probable view is that volcanoes 
aie closely related to those earth- movements which 
have resulted in the flexing and fracturing of 
strata. All the greater wrinkles of the earth’s 
surface— its ocean-basins, continental plateaus, 
and mountains of elevation — owe their origin to 
the sinking- in of ihe cmst upon the cooling and 
contracting nucleus. The crust yields to the 
enormous tangential pressure by cracking across 
and wrinkling up, in various linear directions, 
and it is along tliese lines of fracture and flexure 
that molten matter and heated vapours and gases 
are enabled to make their escape to the surface. 
So far, then, geologists are generally agreed as to 
the close relation that obtains between fracturing, 
folding, and volcanic action. But beyond this 
agreement ceases. By some it is believed that the 
earth is a practically solid globe — that, notwith- 
standing its high temperature, the interior is kept 
in a solid state by pressure. But as the earth 
parts with its heat it contracts and the crust is I 
fractured and wrinkled up, and the pressure being 
relieved in this way the solid matter becomes 
liquefied and is forced upwards through fissures, 

I partly by pressure and partly by the action of im- 
prisoned steam. Qthem, again, think it is more 
probable that a Jiquid or viscous substratum 
separates the cooled crust from the solid nucleus, 
while some still favour the old hypothe.sis of a 
comparatively thin crust enclosing a liquid or 
viscous interior. According to these two latter 
views lava is extiiided through rents and fissures 
formed by the yielding of the crust to tangential 
pressure — the lava being forced to the surface by 
the weight of the subsiding crust in adjacent 
regions. Great mountain-chains adjoin areas of 
dominant depression, and it is conceived that the 
viscous- liquid matter of the interior is displaced 
underneatli the sinking regions while an equivalent 
weight is forced up through fissures in the moun- 
tain-chains, and continues to be discharged until 
equilibrium is restored. In this view tlie inter- 
stitial steam or water-gas which plays so import- 
ant a part in volcanic eruptions is not the incit- | 
ing cause of activity. Its presence renders the 
viscous matter more liquid, and its expansion 
doubtless increases the force of volcanic eruptions ; 
but the extrusion of lava from the iluhl or viscous 
interior would take place even if no steam were 
present. But as steam is invariably present in 
volcanic discharges, and as it could hardly have 
been derived from the supposed liquid or viscous 
interior, it is possible that the lava in its upward 
progress absorbs water from the supplies always 
circulating through the rocks of the crust. It is 
certainly remarki^le that all the great volcanoes 
are situated within or along the margins of what 
are believed to be sinking areas ; and the same 
would appear to have been the case in earlier 
stages^ of the world’s history. As the continents 
have increased by successive ridging up of their 
borders, and the shore-lines of the globe have 
advanced seawards, the lines of chief volcanic action 
appear to have advanced witli them. Even the 
few volcanoes that occur in inland regions seem to 
be situated within or in close proximity to subsid- 
ing areas, so that they really form no exception to 
the^ general rule. Once more, there is reason to 
believe that all the notable volcanoes and volcanic 
islets of the great ocean basins rise from the backs 
of ridges and swellings of the crust. 

See the artiolos Eabth, Eabthquakes, Osolooy (with 
books there cited), Lava, Etna, Hawaii, Icbland, 
Vesuvius, kc, ; works on volcanoes by Sorope, Daubeny, 
Judd, Hifll Dana on those of Hawaii (1892), 

-A. Oeikie on The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain 
( 1897), T. G. fionnoy ( 1899 ). And see loKsoim Books, 


Vole {Armcola)f a genus of redeuts typical of 
the sub-family Arvicolime, which also includes the 
lemmings (Myodes), the musk-rats (Fiber), and 
several related genera. The genus Arvicola in- 
cludes over forty species distributed over Europe, 
Asia, and North America — all more or less like 
rats and mice. In Britain there are three — the 
Water-vole {A, amphtbtits), the Field-vole (A, 
agiestis)^ and the Bank-vole (A. glareolus). The 



The Field Vole (Amcola agrestU), 


water-vole is about the same size as the brown 
rat, and rat it is often called. It has dark brown 
or black fur, a tail about half the length of the 
body, and very strong hind feet, with live rounded 
pads on their lower surfaces. It burrows by the 
banks of streams and feeds for the most part on 
vegetable food. In summer the female has three 
or four litters of two to seven young. The water- 
vole does not occur in Ireland. The field -vole, or 
short-tailed ‘field-mouse,* is about the size of a 
coninion mouse, but the body is plumper and the 
tail shorter. It lias brownish-gray fur; its bind 
feet have six pads. It lives in fields and woods, 
feeds on vegetable food, is very prolific, and often 
does much damage. The bank-vole is like the 
field-vole, but lias a * more or less rusty or rufous- 
coloured back, larger ears, and a longer tail.’ Its 
habits are like those of tlie field-vole. 

Plagues of field-voles have repeatedly occurred 
in various parts of Britain. Thus in 1876 they 
destroyed much pasturage on the Bonlers and in 
Yorkshire, and in 1892 they did very serious 
damage to farms in the south of Scotland. In 
Roxburgh and Dumfries the plague is said to 
have extended over 80,000 acres, and a royal com- 
mission inquired into the subject. Mild winters 
and the destruction of the vole’s natural enemies 
— owls, kestrels, stoats, weasels, &c. — are doubt- 
less among the causes of the plague. Various 
attempts by means of poison, traps, pitfalls, and 
the like have been made to get rid of the plague; 
and in Greece Professor Lfiflier has attained some 
success by infecting them with a contagious disease. 

It seems, however, most likely that ultimate suc- 
cess Mill depend on a restoration of the balance of 
nature disturbed by the destiiiction of the ‘ vermin * 
which in natural conditions keep voles and similar 
animals in check. 

Volga (a Slav word for ‘river’), the gr^test 
river in Russia and the longest in Europe; having 
a course of over 900 miles in length as the crow 
flies, or, following its principal sweeps and sinu- 
osities, a length ox 240(i miles from its source in a 
small lake among the Valdai Hills to its mouths . 
in the Caspian Sea. It has a drainage area of 
592,300 sq. m., over which there is an annual rain- 
fall of 152 cubic miles, and its annual discharge ^ 
equals 44 cubic miles, f^ured into the Caspian Sea 




Vai^HYNIA 


through 70 months About the middle of Its 
oonrae it hae a width of over a mile. It is navi 
gable from near its source, and a wide 8pi«eading 
system of canals aiifi^ its numerous tributaries 
ooittbine to make the n\er one of the most 
important waterways in the Aiorkl By means 
of artificial cuttinjrs it commumuites with the 
White Sea, the Euxino, the Baltic, and the 
Gulf of Finland, as well as with the Don the 
Dniestei, the Dnieper, the Dwina, and othei iiveis 
As many as 15,000 \essels, mol tiding o\ei 500 
steameis, navigate the w at pis of the \ tnga and arr 
all engagotl in the iiver tiado, a coiiMtleiable and 
growing part of i^Iiich conies fioni noitliein anti 
central Asia, but by fai I lie laigei i>oition 
deiived fiom tlie luteinal coiiHiiei<e of Huhsia in 
Eitiope Most of the goods evlulotcd at tin* 
great fair of Nijni Novgorod are tiansiioited to 
and fioni then destinations by means of lh<«o 
rivei boats Ti ith< almost eiitmly etas^s m 
winter, wlien tin waters ate fio/en, the ic< bonml 


- - W ■ | > I Ii I w i t y nnm^n) . 

of Vdaey few that of C!ia6aebm|i|,^i9ti4 
Egypt and Syria {17aa<87b pahBahitig Ma < 
(2 ^ols. 1787), one of the most exact aiid t 
woiks of the kind ever publlslied, aH pe|»iS^^I 
details lieiiig eliminated ‘to economise tfi^ time ^ ! 
readers ~ a ciicumstanoe unique in the litefi^hljWe : 
of Its c lass Volney ^\as elected to the Coats^vutty^ 
Assembly in I7S0 \ Lilieral m politics and rrff ; 
gion alike and a fast triend ot real hbort3% he vi^ 
too honest and ontH()okcu foi the times, and was i 
ihiown into prison, hom uhnli he 'Viastr^d only 
aftei tlie downfall of Kol>espieiie llis leputatioh 
ehietty rest*^ on lus £ imoiis \M>ik, IlumeSi OU ; 
Midttftfmtn stii ff s Vn oI ttft ni d s IZuqmt's | 

ailiai uteristK ^didusuph* on the plnlosophy i 

I of bistoi\ Tie filhd the cliaii of Tiisfoiy m the I 
slant h\ed I < ob Nonnnle ind Incd in tbt Dnited ! 
St itfs (ITO'J Os), eolleiting the matouak for liw 
! (ihh at do ( Uio tf (f do o// (2 voK 180i) In 
hjs absfiue lie hid b» mi eh i ltd l(» the Institute 
and so »n aftM 1h A\as admitttd to tlie Academi 1 


stieam being oiih used by smh tiivtlleis is lie 
oompclletl to ]ouiney dniiiig tint indeiiif nt sev^ou 
ami inIio dii\o o\oi the let iml snow m shcl^^ts 
The iifelieiits of tho Vol*, i ue of go it impoil ime 
Btuigeon, caip, and pike being laplmcd in immens< 
numbers by moans of tin ml tiu hook xnd tin 
htipoon At tho lust appioich of wiiiltt th» 
fish make foi the sea, but win h is the ijn Liitit\ th it 
laige Hhoals, unable to \<h ime tliiou^h the tnish 
in front, leruun j immed m thick misses m die , 
deepei pools, md lu fio/cn o\ci, until, it tin 
breaking up of the lec , the> fall an « asv pie> to ' 
tho huhernien Seal huntin,H ncai the shoies of . 
the Caspiiii, also cmiijiIonh i nnmhi i ot [n isons i 

The sceneiy along tin upjai hanks is ot a mono 
tonoiis foiest iliaiailci, miishos in I sw mips 
occupying a consider ildc aiei to the left, wIhh 
the giound is low On the iiglit the land is 
liighei, often rising abiuptl\ fiom tliO'^tieim but 
faithei down thecountiy bet onus almost Hit (lu 
soil geneially being composed of sJnngle ind suul 
and here navigUion is soinewhit imptdixl and 
rendeiod dilhcult by shoxls ami binks llns is a 
steppe legion, wheie trees disipjiexi, bui short 
giohs alToids excellent pasturagt, until, neai its 
mouth, the iivei eiiteis a dcscit iiei The pun 
cipal tnbiitaiies of the \olgi aio tJie Oka the 
Kama, the Mologa, the Sheksni, the Unja, the 
Vetliiga, and the Viatka TIu se aie geneially 
navigable foi some distance above thou mouths, 
and alToid watei tiade routes to numeioiis towns 
at a considciable distuice fiom the mam iixei 
The chief towns on the banks of the Volga aio 
Jaioslav, Kostioma, Nijni Novgorod, Kazan, Sim 
birsk, Stavropol, Samara, and T/aiitzen These 
all live as it were by means of tho iiver, and aio 
mostly flourishing places See Geiman mono 
graphs by RoskoscJiny (liCip 1887) and Lendei (bt 
Feteisbuig, 1889) 

Volfiynla* a governmeut in the west of Russia, 
bounded on tlie W by the Polish provmces, fiom 
which it IS sepal ated by the iivcr Bug The sui 
face in the noith of the government is low, and 
plains and moi asses, coveiod with foiests, abound , 
in the south there are hills and feitile com bear 
ing land The area (27,743 sq ni ) is larger than 
tliat of Greece; pop (1885 ) 2,264,867; (1897) 
2,907|002. The capital is Zhitonui 
Tolltion. See Will. 

Tolkslied. See Song. 

Tolney^ Constantin Francois Chassebceuf, 
CoMTS D£, was born at Craon in Mayenne, 3d 
February 1757. He lost his mother at two, and 
ids youth was solitary, taciturn, and joyless, ius 
health feeble. He studied at Pans niMicine, his- 
h»iy, and the oriental languages, adopted the name 


N ijiohori lie hiin a *-f it in ilio m natf , and made 
him ( ount mil ( onim indi i of the Ltgiou oi 
H moui r ouis Win nude liimaptci Almost 

Ills lihst writin^ df Tmcnirtn 

di f( df s J ns (IslO), s)n>w<< all hi*^ anU 
bi I and bis ai utcnc*-s of mind and at 
tJic same tinu ill tboso ISLh uiiturs linutaiions of 
wbuh ht w ts hi|>j ilv uncons<jon-i \ olnev died at 
> Ills 2>th Apii! JS2>) Ills IS f ompUt^^A fill 

S \o]^ ( )s2n Sm 1 s ftodi ^lh'>2), and 

'siiaU Ihiive in f i fsn ts d f J nodi vol mi 

H olo« I put of oil the (»iilf of A olo, 

37 niih s b\ j ill SL uf 1 uishi Pop 11 029 

VolojS^lia* r until of X noith fasten) piovmce 
ol Ru-sia (stit tcliin^ t > the I i ils ), sfamis on liotli 
biuksfif Mie nvci Vologdi 200 miles NL of Mos 
cow b\ J 111 It has ion^idci iblc ti ido ami a pop 
(1897/ ot 27 191 I Ik uea ot the government 
n">> I9t> lii iv I fifth 111 gei than that of Great 
Biitiin in I liclind Pop (1897) l,30o,587 

VolMi, an am lent It ilnin people, extending 
from the south wt stt in slopes of tin Apennines to 
tlic St X aloOp, both bulks of ilie I ins ( iinuglianQ)^ 
whose cipiLil w IS Siif-si Poinclia and, after 
destiiution b\ the Itomans Sitiicum and AntiuiiL 
Iho A olsti wtie i ]>iave and wailike jieople w ho 
waged almo'-t incos>^aut wai witli the liomans for 
2(X) ycais }>ievious to 3 IS BC, when they vveie 
hiialty bubdiietl, then teiiitoiy incoiporated into 
Latinm, and they tJiemsehes cieated Roman 
citi/ens llie legend of CouolaiiU'* (q v ) is con 
iiccted with the \olscian wars See liOML, T\E 
QLINIIS bUPLllBUS, An FILM, I MBUI \ 

Tolsk, a ti)wn of Hnsbia, on the Volga’b light 
bank, 70 miles K K of Sai atoll Pop 27,044 

VolsilllSTSy a famous heioic race m old Geimau 
legend, its founder \’’olsung or M alsuug, the giand 
son of Odin, audits biiglitcst ornament Volsung s 
son, Siegmiind Sigfiied oi Sigurd, hero of the 
Nibelungenlied (q v ), is of the same stock The 
tale IS ensinmed in the Ohl Icelandic Volsung i 
saga, which has licen followed by W Moms in his 
Story of Sigwd the Vohung 

Volt (deiived fiom Volta), the unit of electio 
motive force now in universal use among elec 
tiicians It is dehneil legally in terms of the ohm 
and ampere (see Electricity) An instrument 
for measuring voltage is called a voltmeter The 
voltanietei is an insti ament for measuring cuiient, 
as explained at Electricity (q v ) 

, Volt^ a river of Upper Guinea which, rising 
in the Kong mountains or highlands behind the 
Ashantee country, runs southward between Ashau- 
tee and Dahomey, and teaches the Bight of Benin 
through the eastern part of the British Gold Coast. 
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To left and right of its mouth it fonns great lagoons, 
and on the bar across the mouth a heavy surf runs. 

Volta, Alessandro, physicist, was bora at 
Como, of a noble family, fOtli Febraary 1745, and 
in 1774 he was appointed professor of Natural 
Pliilosophy at Pavia, the duties of which office he 
discharged till 1804, when he retired to his native 
town to spend the rest of his days ; and having 
been summoned to show his discoveiies to Napoleon, 
and received medals and titles at home and abroad, 
he died 5th March 1827. It was he who mainly 
developed the theory of current electricity along 
purely physical lines (see Electricity) ; the term 
voltaic IS justly used in many cases instead of gal- 
vanic (see Galvani); he it was who discovered 
the electnc decomposition of water, and invented 
a new electric battery, the electrophorus, and an 
electroscope. He also made many investigations 
on heat and gases. His works fill 5 vols. (1816); 
and there are monograplis on him by Hianclii 
and Mochetti (1829-32), and by Volta (1875). 

Tolt;aire« Francois Marie Arotjet de, was 
born on 24tli November 1694 in Paris, where his 
father, Fran9ois Arouet, held a responsible post in 
the Chaiiibre des Comptes. His mother, who died 
during his childhood, was well-born and a friend of 
the famous Ninon de L’Enclos. His godfather, 
the Abb6 de ChAfbaimeuf, exerted a peniicious 
induence on the precocious boy, anil taught him to 
scoff at religion. In his ninth year he entered the 
Coll6ge Louis-le-Grand, the chief French seminary 
of the Jesuits. He soon distinguished himself as a 
versifier, and the college authorities thoiiglit worthy 
of print his ode to St uenevifeve. Although it was 
devotional in tone, the letters of his schoolboy 
days are those of a youthful sceptic. Before lie 
had entered his teens he was introduced to Ninon 
de L'Enclos, who was so struck by him that she 
left him a legacy of 2000 francs with which to buy 
books. Leaving college at seventeen, he was 
destined by his father wr the bar, but the study 
of law disgusted him. His poetic talents, lively 
conversation, and already pronounced scepticism 
procured him a welcome from the so-called ‘ r>ociety 
of the Temple,’ among the members of which were 
the Anacreontic Abb6 de Chaulieu and the Due de 
Sully, with other men of rank. Alarmed by the 
dissipated life Avhich ho was leading, his- father 
gladly saw him admitted into the suite of his god- 
father’s brother, the Marquis de CiiAteauneuf, who 
after the treaty of Utrecht >vas appointed French 
ambassador to Holland ; but in consequence of an 
intrigue with a young lady Arouet, after a few 
inontlis’ stay at the Hague, was sent home in 
disgrace. In obedience to the command of his 
exasperated father he entered the office of an 
attorney, but his stay in it was short, and in a few 
months more he obtained notoriety as the author 
of a satire on his successful rival in the poetic com- 
petition for a prize offered by the French Academy. 
After the deatn in 1715 of Louis XIV. Arouet was 
suspected of lampooning the regent, the Due 
d’Orleans, and wiw banished for several months 
from Paris. The evidence that he was the author of a 
subsequent lampoon, accusing the regent of detest- 
able Climes, satisfied the authorities of his guilt, 
and he was thrown into the Bastille (May 1717), 
where he was confined for nearly a year. Mean- 
while he had written his tragecly (EdipCj and had 
begun a poem, the liero of which was Henry IV. of 
France. With his liberation from the Bastille he 
assumed the name of Voltaire, which is supposed 
to be an anagram of Arouet 1(e) j(enne). (kdipe 
was performed in Paris (18th November 1718) and 
was triumphantly successful. His next dramatic 
attempts were, comparatively, failures, and he 
devoted himself to the completion of his poem on 


Heniy IV., which was to be published by subsenp- 
tion. But he had selected for a hero a pnne® 
whose chief distinction was the championship of 
the Protestant cause, and the poem contained 
praises of religious toleration and an unflattering 
description of the papacy. All this induced the 
authorities to refuse the sanction needed for pub- 
lication. Voltaire had the poem surreptitiously 
printed at Rouen (1723) and smuggled into Paris, 
when, as La Ligue on HenH le Grande Po&me 
^ngtie, it was widely read and greatly adrjiired. 
Voltaire was pushing his way at court, and being 
patronised by the newly -wedded queen of Louis 
XV., when tliere occurred the catastrophe which 
drove him from France. A certain Chevalier de 
Rohan-Chabot, a scion of the great house of Rohan, 
addressing him contemptuously as a parvenu, 
Voltaire retorted with spirit, and seems to have 
written and circulated some caustic epigrams on 
the man who had insulted him. The chevalier’s 
revenge was to have Voltaire cruelly beaten by his 
hirelings. The authorities refusing him proper 
redress, Voltaire resolved on challenging the 
cowardly author of the outrage, with the result 
that Voltaire was once more thrown into the Bas- 
tille. After a short imprisonment, he was liberated 
on the condition that he would proceed forthwith 
to England, where he landed about the end of May 
1726. 

Voltaire brought with him letters of introduction 
to several persons of station. Bolingbroke, with 
Avhom he had been intimate in France and who was 
now in England, made him known to Pope and his 
circle. He made the acquaintance of Peterborough, 
Chesterfield, the Herveys, and heard from tiie 
Duchess of Marlborough anecdotes of the times of 
Queen Anne. He became more or less intimate 
with Young, with Thomson, ami with Gay. Hav- 
ing learned to read English with ease, and even to 
write it intelligibly, he acquired some knowledge 
of Shakespeare and Milton, Dryden and Butler, 
and a familiarity with what I’opo had written, 
with Addison’s CatOf and with the so-called drama- 
tists of the Restoration. He was strongly attracted 
to Locke among philosophers, and he mastered tire 
elements of Sir Isaac Newton’s astronomical 
physics. Bolingbroke’s conversation and the 
writings of the English Deists furnished him with 
many of the weapons of which he made use in his 
subsequent attacks on the theology of Christendom. 
George II. ’s consort. Queen Caroline, accepted his 
dedication to her of the Henriade^ the new form of j 
La Ligue (the publication of which had been one 
of the objects of his visit to England ) ; and the list of 
subscribers to it included with the king and queen 
a number of the nobility and gentry. When he was 
permitted to return to France early in 1729, after a 
residence of nearly three years in England, he took 
with liim, among other fruits of his literary in- 
dustry in exile, his History of Charles XIL and the 
materials for his Letters on the English, The 
letters were full of contrasts, certain to offend the 
ruling powers in France, lietween English liberty, 
politico), and especially intellectual on the one 
hand, and French despotism of every kind on the 
other. 

On his return to Paris Voltaire laid the, founda- 
tion of. what became great wealth, by the;s|{^iou8 
purchase of shares in a government iotte^; and' by 
speculations in the corn-trade, to the proflts of 
which were added a few yearn afterwards those 
arising from large army contracts. He formed a 
very close intima^ with Madame du Ch&telet 
(q.y.), a lady of distinguished connections, veiy 
clever, accomplished, ana scientific, whose husband 
was a cipher. He had a ohAteau, Cirey, in 
Champagne, and thither Voltaire fled in the sum- 
mer of 1734, an order having been issued for his 
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«R«sti on the pubUoation, unantborked by bimt of 
hlA L^iier^ on th^ Mngli$h^ aceompaniecl as they 
were by heterodox comments on Pascara ThoughU, 
Soon be and Madame du Ch&telet made Civey 
their headquarters. At Cirey Voltaire continued 
La Pucelle^ a shameless libel on Joan of Arc; Avrote 
dramas^ Mcrope and Mahomet among them ; poetry, 
philosophical and other; his Treatise on Metaphysics; 
much of his SUcle de Louis Quator*,e and Les 
Meeurs et PEsprit des Nattons, with Jiis Elements 
of the^ Philosophy of Newton, Here he litted up 
a labd’ratory anti studied physics and chemistry ; 
and here ho received (August 1730) the hist letter 
Avritten to him by his admirer, the Crown piince 
of Prussia, afterwards Fredeiick the (Jieat. Since 
the appearance of Ids Lettu'^ on the Enylibh Im 
had been out of favour at conit. T>ut he A\iote at 
the instance of ld<^ friend the Due tie Itichelion a 
dramatic piece, the Pnnrrs'\c dr Ntirarn\ which 
AA’as perfoimed on the occasion of the Daiijdun’s 
marriage (Fehruaiy 1745); and its atlit»it adiila 
tion pleased Louis XV. This and tJie jiationa^e 
of Louis’s new mistress, Madame dc f*ompa<loni% 
procured him the appointments of jo\al histoiio 
grapher and of gentlemau-in ouhnaiy to the king, 
as well as his election to tlie Fieiuh Ac.ideni> -* 
distinctions Avhich he soirowfully owned weic due 
to anything hut his loallv moritoiioiis contiihii 
tions to the liteiaturo of his connti>. The couU 
favour Avhich he n(>vvenp)\c<l pio\ed to he liiiul. 
In 1747 an imprudent speech atacouitcaid naitv 
drove 1dm to take retuge witli an old fib no, tljie 
Duchesse do Maine, foi whose aniiiseimnit he now^ 
wrote Zadiij ainl otlieis of thoM* oiicntal tales 
which aie among the most impulai t»f his writings 
When he Avas aflow'cd to loaiipear at court, some 
injudiciously expies'>ed llattiuy of Madame do 
Pompadour excited the indignation of tlie queen, 
and Voltaire had again to migiate. Oddl> enough 
he and Madame du CliAtelot hecaine the welcome 
guests at Lun6ville of ex King Stanislaus, the 
SVench cpieeu’s fatlier. A liuisun with a >oiing 
officer resulted in the death (Scptcinhei 1740) of 
Madame du Chfitelet after she Innl given bnth to 
a cldhl of Avlioin her ncAv lo\er was the father. 

The king of Prussia liad more than once urged 
Voltaire to reside permanently at his couit. But 
Voltaire avouUI not consent unless he Aveie to he 
accompanied by Ma<lauie du Chiltelet, ami to this 
arrangement Frederick had an insupeia]>Ie ohjec* 
tion. By her death a chief obstacle w as removed. 
In July 1750 Voltaire found himself at Berlin, Avith 
the olnce of king’s chamberlain, a pension of 20,000 
francs, and board and lodging iu one of the royal 
palaces. But the friendship of the king and the poet 
AA'as soon disturbed. Voltaiie euteied into some 
questionable financial and other operations in asso- 
Nation with a Berlin Jcav. The result aaos a law- 
suit, and during the pioceedings di^closures dis- 
creditable to Voltaire initated the king against 
him. Frederick was still more gravelv oftendetl 
by Voltaire’s satirical criticisms on Maupertuis, 
whom the king bad made president of his Academy 
of Science and for Avhotu he had a great regard ; 
and in March 1753 Frederick and VoTtairo parted, 
never to meet again* The chief literary result of 
Voltaire’s stay in Prussia avos the completion and 
publicatioti of his SiMe de Louis Quatorze, 

Soon afthr leaving Prussia Voltaire Avas arrested 
and kept for several Aveeks in confinement at 
Frankfort, partly through the bungling of 
Frederick’s representative m that city, who had 
been instructea to recover from Voltaire a volume, 
privately printed, of the king’s poems. Voltaire 
avenged himself by writing the well-known and 
malidous sketch of Fredenck’s character and 
account of his habits, which, however, was first 
printed^ and then surreptitiously, after the writer’s 


death. After vaiiouv 
early in 1755, near QetHrrab 
he called his first Swiss home, he lemVM 
1758 to Ferney (q*v.), which eras^ 
territory, some 4 miles fixmi ^nere 
northern shore of the lake. During the 
vears of his settlement in SwitzeiTand 
his greatest lustorical Avork, Lee as 

VEspnt des NationSy his pessimistic poem OU the 
eartliquake of Lisbon, and its prose-pendant, tti0 
famous Vandide. Tlie suspension of the JSfdiiP 
clopcdie by the French goveiiinient, and the sea*-' 
tence of the pailiament of Paris condemning to be 
burne<l by the public oxecutioner a harmless poem 
of his own on natural reli^on, impelled Voltaire 
to issm* his cclehratod de<muatiou of AAar against 
I/luf^me. hi 1702 apncareil the fimt of those 
wiilings a«r.niling the ('miKtian faith Aviuch flowed 
fiom ills poll until (he end of his life. Tn the same 
year ofsuncd at Toulouse the judicial inurdei of 
Jean (alas {q.v.j, falsely acciiscil of having, fioni 
pMUeslaut zeal, killed 0110 of his sons to prcA^eut 
I him fiorn heoi^ining a flofuau Cntliolic. Voltaire 
j himsoJf “tienuoui-Iy, and at last successfully, 

lo have the weritent(3 annulled, and to lesciie other 
I imnnhei^ oi the ( alas famih from the punishment 
1 to whieh. Us nrlJn^tl^ (*oinictcd accomplices, they 
had been cornlonined ’riii^ and bimilai efforts on 
hidialf of Mctim*^ of I'leneh fanaticism juocured 
Voitaiie the gialitude of niimhoi-s of his c<»unlry- 
men, the apphiUM- ot otiior nations, and, ever since, 
the admiiation of many to Avlinm his attacks on 
I (’hu*-tianit V have lM*en iuid .tie iitteily lepugnant. 

It IS not so well lememlaucd that (weii in theology 
I he emleuvonied to exeit a conceit alive infiiience, 
and that ho wa^ logaided a^' a reactionary by 
the a<lhoH‘uls of tlio athoi^-m which during his 
j latei ye.irs }>ecame fashionable in Fiance. The 
1 unatlulleiated .itheism ot Baion d’Holbach’s System 
I 0 / Nat urty i^ssued in I77(k lie vehemently opposed; 

and five \»mis before the appeaiance of that woik 
j lltuuce \\ dipole icpoiied fioin l’ari*5i the speech of 
I a I'leiicli i.idy v\ ho sdid conteniptiion'^lv of ^ oltaiie : 

‘ Ho is a bigot, he is a Thei^t ’ ( 1 1 est ^nyoty dest un 
df/str). 

The vaiied activity of Volt.aiie in liis old age 
was immense. Among the woiks wliich he com- 
posed while domiciled in Switzerland Av^ere liis- 
toiies of Ii(f\sia under Pthr the eat and of the 
Aye of Loui'i XV, ; {\\^ Dtcttonnairc Philosophiquey 
blill often di])ped into; a Tnirtise on Toleration; 
and Fruffiuentb on the JUbivry of India ; besides 
tales, philosophical treatises, and tragedies and 
comedies. He kept up an enoinious coirespond- 
eiice, lesuming tliatAvith Fiedeiiek, and entering 
into a new one Avith the mo^t friendly of his 
cioAV’ned admirers, the Empress Cathaiine of 
llussia, Avhom he ur^d Avith great but fiuitles« 
feivoiir to drive the Turk out of Europe, and to 
revive, as far as it could be revived, the ancient 
glory" of Greece. He looked keenly after his many 
and Avidely-spread inA’cstnients, made so success- 
fully that his later income a\ as computed to amount 
to Avhat Avould now be £20,000 a year. He farmed, 
reclaiming AAosto land, planting, rearing poultry", 
and breeding horses. What is more stnking, he 
established at Ferney a AAatch- making industry 
which competed with that of Geneva, and wdiicn 
he fostered by appeals on its behalf to all and 
sundry, from the Empress Catharine downwards. , 
The death in 1774 of Louis XV. removed the 
principal obstacle to a visit of Voltaioa to Pans, 
out it AVOS not paid until 1778 , Avhen he was in his 
eighty-fourth year, and then ostensibly to super- 
intend the arrangements for the performance ol 
his last tragedy, Irdne, After an ab^nce of thirty- 
four years he arrived in Paris in February 1778 , 
and waa welcomed enthusiastically by ali that 
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was most distinguished socially and intellectu- 
ally. When he drove out the progress of his 
carriage was obstructed by the pressure of immense 
and acclaiming crowds ; ‘ It was he who defended 
the Galas ’ was the reply of one among them who 
was asked by his neighbour the reason for the pre- 
valent excitement. Frantic, literally, was the 
enthusiasm, which a house crowded to suffocation 
displayed for hours on the occasion of his visit to 
the ComedLe Fran^aise to witness the representa- 
tion of Ir^m ; one of the loaders of the applause 
being the Comte d’ Artois, afterwards Charles X. 
Tliese and other excitements, telling on the infirm 
frame of the old man, brought on an attack of 
illness which was aggravated by an injudicious 
administration of opiates, pelirium alternating 
with torpor supervened, but with intervals of lucid 
consciousness. A few hours before his death two 
priests entered the sick-room, and to a professional 
appecal from one of them he replied, ‘ Let me die in 
peace.* The end came on the night of the 30th 
May 1778. 

Of the numerous French biographies of Voltaire much 
the best is the elaborate work of Gustavo Deanoireaterres, 
Voftaire tt to. SociH^^ dii XVIIP Slide (‘2d ed. 8 vols. 
1887) ; and Bengesoo's Voltaire : Biblioyrapkie de ses 
(Eun'es (4 vols. 1882-91) may also be consulted. An 
American life of Voltaire by the late James Parton 
(1881) is copious and displays industry. Mr John 
Morley’s Voltaire (1872; new ed. 188G) is more a 
criticism than a biography. iStr.uiss’s six lectures ap- 
peared in 1871 (4th ed. Bonn, 1878). There is a bio- 
graphy of Voltaire by General Hamley in the ‘Foreign 
Classics’ (1877), and another by the writer of this article 
in the ‘ Great Writers * aeries ( 1892 ). See also J. Chiirton 
Collins’s liol ingbroket and Voltaire in England (1880). 

Yolterra (anc. Volatcrrce), a Tuscan town of 
75^ inhabitants on a hill 35 miles HW. of Pisa by 
rail, with important Etruscan and other remains. 
See Etkuria, Vol. IV. p. 446. 

YoUrL a coast town of Italy, 9 miles W. of 
Genoa by rail. Pop. 7358. 

YolumeSy Law of. See Chemistry, p. 150. 
Yolumetrlc Analysis* See Analysis. 

Yoluiltarylsiny the polity of those who insist 
on the absolute sep«aration of church and state, 
disapprove utterly of church endowments and 
state grants for religious purposes, seek the dis- 
establishment and disendownient of established 
churches, and recognise alone as consistent with 
true religious liberty and equality the support of 
churches and clergy by the voluntary payments 
by the members. Most Nonconformists are more 
or less voluntaries. For the ‘Voluntary Contro- 
versy’ in Scotland, see United Presbyterian 
Church ; and for the arguments for and against 
state churches, books cited at State Religion. 

Yollinteers* The volunteer movement of 
Great Britain is unique in the history of nations. 
In 1859, on the occurrence of a menace to Great 
Britain, which for the first time for a long period 
seemed to indicate a possibility of invasion, the 
volunteer spirit spontaneously rose up. General 
Peel, who was then war minister, realised its 
importance, and by his advice it was resolved to 
accept the services of those who might offer them- 
selves. No promise of pecuniary aid to meet 
necessary expenses, far less of pay or of reward, 
was held out. If volunteers would equip them- 
selves with uniform, accoutrements, and arms, 
and supply, themselves witli military instructor, 
all at tneir own expense, the state would accept 
their services. These were the conditions. The 
volunteers were to find everything, and then the 
state would consent to use them. The response 
was an astonishment to the world, and not least to 
Great Britain herself. An armed force rose up as 


if by magic. Men of all professions and tr^es 
thronged to enrol themselves, devoting much of 
their leisure time to their volunteer work, submit* 
ting to the discipline of drill in a hearty and vigor- 
ous manner, and paying at something like the rate 
of £8 per man for arms, uniform, and accoutre- 
ments, 111 addition to instructors’ salaries, rent of 
rooms and ground, and other necessary expenses. 
In a very few months the numbere swelled above 
100,(X)0, artillery and riflemen, and daily olfers of 
service came from new companies, notwithstanding 
the fact that the alarm which first awakened this 
martial spirit had died away, and there was no 
longer any immediate prospect of hostilities to 
stimulate and keep alive the enthusiasm that had 
been evoked. It became apparent that the spirit 
was one inlierent in the national character, and had 
not been created but only aroilsed by the event 
which has always been directly associated with its 
origin. It demonstrated, what observant men had 
known before, that the British, although they are 
not a military nation — indeed hate militarism — are 
yet at bottom a warlike race. Within little more 
than a year of the first enrolments the Queen was 
able to see assembled two great bodies in Hyde 
Park and in Queen *s Park, Edinburgh, luimbeiing 
in all about 80,900 soldiei*s, who had been taught 
the elements of military drill, and were able to 
move in large bodies without confusion. The 
expectation at first had been liinited to some 
thousands of sharp-shooters, who might be useful 
for hanging on to and harassing an enemy, and 
thus giving a certain amount of external aid to 
the ettbrts of the army. 8o restricted was the 
idea of the capabilities of the force that a special 
drill-book, known as the. Green Book, was issued 
for volunteers, in which the company u as taken as 
the largest unit. There was no idea of volunteer 
battalions taking their part as integral portions of 
brigades. They were only to be administratively 
in battalions, but in training the companies were 
to be the units. Their role was to be that of 
irregulars, not of soldiers wlio would take their 
places in the British line, and light side by side 
with the enlisted forces of the crown. But the 
nuinbei-s, the drill, and the capacity for organisa- 
tion shown by the new force made its consolida- 
tion into the larger unit of the battalion a thing 
of course, and its conformity to the drill of the 
army a necessity. Indeed this had worked itself 
out even before the Green Book was ready for 
i.ssue. When it was issued it was already utterly 
unsuitable to the existing state of things. In all 
the large towns battalions were already organised 
and in active training; uiid the administrative 
organisation was in a very short time confined to 
the country districts. Even in their case, after the 
lapse of a few years, consolidation took place, and 
for many years the volunteer force has been ad- 
ministered, exercised, and dealt with from liead- 
q^uarters in battalions, just as are the regiments of 
tlie regular army and tlie militia. It has now 
found its place— and that no mean one— -as part of 
the organised defences of tlie country, and in 1888 
a further step was taken in its organisation in 
district brigades, each under a brigadier-general, 
who would command it as a separate unit in th^ 
event of its being mobilised for service. 

As might have been expected, the voliflitioeiti, 
who gave their services and provided at their own 
expense all that was required for equipment and 
drill, could, not be expected thus to tax themselves 
in perpetuity while giving their actual time and 
labour without pay or reward. Accordingly the 
question soon arose. Is this force worth the expense 
to the country of providing the necessary armament, 
clothing, and equipment ? The question was made 
the more urgent by its becoming apparent that the 
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imm^ed and well-to-do elasaes^ who at iinit tomiod 
the i^reat bulk of the volunteer force, were not bo 
patnotic in time of peace ae to continue to enrol 
themselves, and saoiidce comfort and tune in drill- 
ing and practising at the target for tiie country’s 
dmnce.^ It is unpleasant to be compelled to lecoid 
that year after ^eai the uuniliers of the leisured, 
the profektsioual, and the middle class volunteers 
diminished, that it became ini possible to keep op 
companies reciuited from these ranks, that many 
of them ceased to exist as such and were leplaced by 
compftnies of aitisans, and tliat many which mam 
tamed then existence did so only by taking into 
theii ranks then employ ees m the lowei grades of 
theii profession IMeicliaut companies enlisted 
then shopmen, solnitois’ comnauies (.nrolled tlieii 
cleiks, bai listers’ conipanies dissolved, uid guwlii 
ally the whole cliaiactei of the toice was cliange<l 
It became, as legaids the lank and tile, a woiking 
men’s foice. The gieat iiniss of tliose now <n 
lolled aie men dependent upon w(tkl\ wagt*' oi 
small salaiies for then siihsistenee, to whom the 
expense of piovidiiig unifoim and au tuitn tm ats 
would be altogethei piohibitivc I'uilhei, thoHC 
who in the eaiJ) da\s of the iiiovciiient luul con 
tributed libeiall> to the funds of the toijw in tin ii 
distiict ceased to do so I he iio\tk\ ot the move 
meat was gone, au<l tliose whose (iithusiusm w is 
not strong enough to induce tbcni to stive ased 
to yield to appeals to thtii pnist^, I he volunttci 
foioe had dining its eiiliei >eais bun too niiK li 
t>etted and pi use<l, and lU i ipid devt lopmuit into 
a gieat foice had laiscd .imoiig a lulaiii cla'HS ot 
nimtarv men sonic degiee of jeilons> aiul i not 
altogetbci uujiistiti ible foiling of distiust Hurt 
<oulu have been notliin^ woiso foi the voluntoiis 
than that tlie\ should bo told that th< y weie us 
good as the soldioi s of the <ii inv and t h it < ( oiionn<^ts 
—falsely so called should 1 iiid tin m to the ski< s m 
ordei to uige that then e\istcnco pistilud a rcdiic 
tion ill the legiilai foices The cv ils w Inch followed 
this peiuxl of foolish tlattciv weie iliosc which 
might have been expectcsl 1 he ilUtiieis got a 
little tiled of then to>, and cold nnliHerente fol 
lowed too warm attentions The fouc itscll did 
not develop with that vigour whuh follows good 
dibciplme and iiidicious collection It was a 
critical time, and was seen to l»e so roitnnately^ 
it was met witli wisdom Those le^poiisible foi 
the maintenance of the defences of the countiy 
saw that it was an institution woith preserving 
and capable of high development. Accouhiigl^ it 
was resolved, with the iiiiiveisal appiohation of 
the nation, to reliev e the volunteei of outlay, and 
to supply that which should be necessaiy to clothe 
him, and pa> tlio expenses of oigaiusation and 
management of the coips, while at tlie same time 
biingmg the force into closer association with 
the military an thou ties, and exacting a distinct 
standard of efiiciency as a condition of the pay- 
ment of the giant The good effect of this alteia- 
tion was at once appaient Efficiency rose in a j 
marked degico, ana the officei element in the 


force steadily improved. Tiie demand for higher 
efficiency necessarily led to many of the mder 
officers retiring, and giving place to younger men, 
better suited foi training and manoeuvre, and who 
were in a true militaiy sense tlie commanders of 
the vi^imteers under them. 

The occurrence of the Franco Gennan war gave 
a new stimulus to the volunteer spiiit, and it began 
to be the custom to place volunteer battalions in 
brigade with the regular troops at manoDuvres on a 
large scale. This was first done in 1872, when a 
very large force was assembled on Salisbury Plain, 
on which occasion many pixivisional battalions, 
made up of volunteers fiom different corps, took 
their full part in the work, and earned the en- 


comiuniB of all 

marching, adajptablllty t6 eam$t«if 
excellence in mscipUi^ This mm . . 
the following year by extensive 
Dartmoor and at Cannock Chaee ; and fremL 
time onwards in every year a veiy large 
of volunteers have been under canvas, until la 
the year 1802 eveiy dlstnct of the eountiy saw 
volunteers camping out eitbei in battalion or 
biigade, no fewer than IS, 000 being absembled at 
one time at the camp of Aldeishot. 

A great change has also come ov er the character 
of the work ilone by yolimtecrs In the first 
decade of ibe fouen existence its woik wab foi 
the most i>ait coiihiied to mere elementary dull 
of the liairack hipiaic tspe, and its equipment 
hiniled to what was necc8‘*n\ for mere show 
pii iilc , but a vcj V gicat chcinge has taken ]»lace in 
I iliese piitu iilais 'the juoloiiged existence of the 
{ toice, and (lie fa<t that at the uul <if twenty jeai» 
) it was found in full vigoui, and uicie^e<l in 
. nuinlxus ]u icti^alh to n qnaitci of a million in 
sticngtli niid( its impussion on the governing 
tnmd-> of llu lounhy and aiinv. The Queen 
ill i?>bl again givi tJie voluntcerM an opportunity 
.of ippeiniig hefoH hci in stMuigth The English 
I 11 view in Windsor f’aik w is a inagiuficent dis- 
pl ty but ilie SiotUsIi levicw in Qikhjii’s Park, 
hdiiibin.,b, vviirt the most imiiaikable event in 
the biKton of tlu foicc It was b<ld in such a 
delude ot lain fbai dl iu« soul wtic foi many houis 
^ so iked lo tin skin mu tbegifatii nninbo* had to 
I l»e tnfi uikd tind Lonvivtd todisfaiif places in that 
1 St lie Ibe <ljsi ipUne ot Ibe foitc stoorl the test 
well and this t^tnt winch was at the time le 
giuUil as a guMt luisfoitum, was indcevl a most 
I loilunate oicutieuce Jt was will [hat the quail 
ins of tiie voliintii is when asseinhhd in veiv Jatge 
Iwxhes should be j)ut to the and in no other 
I w i\ could it have been so ellectnalh done Piom 
tliatdav lorvNHid the inilitaiy mind habhad a much 
liigliei ajipieuatiou ot the //iotc/Zoot tlie vohiiiteeis, 

' and their capabilities foi disciplmoil action, than 
it e ei h ul hefoie Of couise, it is onlv the 
c ipicitv for high discijdirie that is spoken of, for 
discipline Is not ineicly a mallei of cliaiacter. 
It iiinsl he developed b\ tiaining 

In connection with the aiinv lefoims of 1872-81 
the voliinteeis wtie lucorpoiatcd foiniallv with 
tlie tenitonal legiineiits of their distucts, ho that 
the eoips in each district aie now the volunteer 
battalions of its legiiiient Put the gieatest com- 
pliment evei paid to ibe volimlceis was not, how- 
ever, to be found in the jiiaises of generals or the 
plaudits of the public It was m a new demand 
made uiiori it, a demand wliicb iievei could have 
been made had those at tlie head of the ainiy 
not coiisideied the foice to be one capable of 
high usefulness In 1886 it was officially inti- 
mated that the volunteers must pass a ceitain 
standaid of efficieiicv in musketry, take steps to 
jwovide themselves with accoiitiements and equip 
inent, not meiely to enable them to appeal upon 
parade or at a sham fight with a few blank car- 
tndges, but to be leady to march at once, and that 
upon the fiiirilnient of these conditions theii certifi 
cateof efficiency must depend. To these demands the 
V ohinteers had no objection, except this, that they 
thought it hard that, giving then sei vices giatui 
tonsly in time of peace, they should be called upon 
to provide, at tbeir own expense, the equipment of 
which the state would have the use in tune of vvai. 


teers and the public that this was not a seemly 
mode of raising money for what was essentially a 
national purpose. Accordingly, after one govern- 
ment had been narrowly saved from an adverse 
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vote, and another had a vote earned against it in 
the House of Commons, it was resolved to devote 
a sufficient sum from the public funds to fuinish 
the volunteers with an efficient war equipment. 
Therefore to-day every volunteer rifleman is pro- 
vided with greatQoat, water-bottle, haversack, and 
means of carrying a full supply of ammunition, so 
that in the event of mobilisation every man can 
be turned out ready to march. 

In the case of the artillery also a great step has 
been taken. Until 1888 they had no field-guns, 
and were exercised only at fort-guns. But now a 
large number of mobile ^ins have been issued to 
them, and they are exercised so as to move with 
the other troops. A new development has also 
taken place in the organisation ^ of submarine 
mining corps, which with the existing engineer 
corps would be of great value. 

* Further, for many years the ofricei*s of the volun- 
teer force have been examined in drill to pass as 
lieutenants and for promotion to the higher ranks, 
and have had the opportunity of attending school 
and receiving special certificates on passing out. 
They have also had the opportunity of enteiing for 
examination in tactics, and many of them nave 
gained the higher certificates. Among the rank 
and file mounted contingents have been encouraged, 
signallers and streteter- Dearei*s and military cyclists 
are regularly trainee!, and in 1892 the issue of 
machine guns was sanctioned. Tactical societies 
have been established in many cities throughout 
the country, both for officers and non-commissioned 
officers, in which Kriegspiel (q.v.) is played, and 
lectures on tactics, military histoiy, and other 
kindred subjects are delivered. It is only further 
necessary to mention the National Artillery and 
Rifle Associations, and their kindred local gather- 
ings. Queen Victoria opened to the force in 1881 a 
certain number of decorations of the Order of the 
Bath, and also by sanctioning, in 1892, a special 
decoration ( V.D.) for officers, and a medal for non- 
comniissioned officers and privates, of twenty yeai-s* 
sei-vice. Volunteers Iwre a distinguished part with 
the regular forces in the Transvaal war of 1899-1901. 

The force, which now numbers about a quarter 
of a million, is in full vigour, and, as more than 
one-fiRh of the whole on an average is changed 
eveiy year, it is obvious that besides the existing 
force there must be at least a million and a 
quarter more who have had the training and are 
still of suitable age for service, who, should the 
occasion ever arise, can be more auickly trained 
than raw recruits for the country’s defence. Thus 
there is a great reserve. The weak point at present 
is that in many places it is difficult to obtain suit- 
able officers. This is the result of the apathy of 
the upper classes already spoken of.' Indeed it is 
to be feared that as regards noth the commissioned 
rank and the rank and file there is often not only 
apathy but veiled or open discouragement to young 
men to become volunteers. The conspicuous services 
rendered by volunteer forces in Soutli Africa 1900-2 
secured for them, under the new army scheme 
(1903), an integral place in three of the army 
corps. New regulations regarding efficiency neces- 
sitate an extended attendance in camp during the 
summer, with increased drill and nfie-shooting. 
Regimental transport is provided, and the volunteer 
artillery are to be armed with mobile 4*7-in. and 
15-pounder guns. See Army. 

In the United States the place of the volunteers Is 
filled by the state militia (see Army, p. 437). In Ger- 
many * volunteers’ has quite a different meaning (see 
Army, p. 436; and Germany, p. 177). For the rdation 
to the re«^ army, see Army, Militia, Yeomanry. 
There are histories of the movement by Stephen (1^1) 
and Woodbume (1881); and see Spencer Wilkinson. 
The Volunteeri and the Ifational Defence (1896). 


VolusennSf Florentius (Florence Wilson, or 
Wolsey), a distinguished Scottish humanist, was 
born near Elgin at the opening of the 16th century. 
Having received his early education in Scotland 
(probably at Aberdeen), he seems to have pro- 
ceeded to the university of Paris. Like his con- 
temporary and personal friend George Buchanan, 
he cultivated classical learning in preierence to the 
logic and philosophy of the schoolmen, and attained 
a masteiy of Latin which gives him a place with 
the fii'st scholars of his time. After acting as 
tutor to a son (spoken of as a nephew) of Catdinal 
Wolsey, he eventually became piincipal of a school 
at Carpentras, near Avignon, a position he owed 
to the favour of Cardinal Sadoleto. In 1546, on 
his way home to Scotland, Volusenus (we have no 
authority for the name Wilson) died at Vienne in 
Dauphin6, lamented by Buchanan in a Latin 
miatrain, which proves the strength of their friend- 
wiip. His chief work is his De A mmi Tranquillitatty 
written in the purest classical Latin, every page of 
winch reveals the essential refinement anef moral 
beauty of his nature. See Irving, Lives of Scottish 
Writers^ and The Bonnatyne Club Miscelldny^ vol. i. 

Volute, in Architecture, the spiral ornaments 
of the Ionic and Corinthian capitals, probably 
derived from Assyrian architecture, in which it is 
also used. See illustration at Column ; also 
E VOLUTE. — The volute shells, forming the Gaster- 
opod family Volutida?, are chiefly tropical shells, 
many of them of great beauty ancf mucli valued by 
collectors. The only common British species is 
Volnta toimatilis ; valuable ones are V. imperialis, 
V. mueicciy and V. junonia. 










Volvox, a genus of simple organisms which, 
some authorities regard as animals and others as 
plants, but which 
are in fact not very 
emphatically the 
one or the other. 

They consist of 
green flagellate 
cells, united by pro- 
toplasmic bridges in 
a hollow spherical 
colony, and occur in 
ponds, canals, and 
clear fresh - water 
pools. Botanists 
claim them as Algce, 
refernng them to a 

^coVyceffi^- wrfo- ( much magnified ) : 

gists claim them as merit of male cells ; c, ordinary 
animals, as colonial flagellate cells, 
flagellate Infusori- 
ans. Each unit of the colony is somewhat like 
the common Hamiatococcus ; and sometimes there 
may be as many as 12,0()0 forming one ball> 
which then measures about 1 mm. in diameter. 
Volvox is a very beautiful organism, and is full of 
interest to the biologist. Thus, as regards repro- 
duction, one may be found quite asexual in ite 
mnltiplfcation, another may be desciibed as par- 
thenogenetic, a third produces special male and 
female cells, while in others the sexes are separate. 
Within one species all these phases may occur, 
epitomising the whole evolution of sex. a very 
simple many-celled organism Volvox also i^ves some 
hint as to transition from Protozoa to Metazoa. 
Nearly related are the genera Eudorina, Pandoiina, 
Gonium, and StephanosphoBra. 

VolTUlug. See Colic. 

Vomerf a bone which, in the human skeleton, 
forms part of the middle partition of the Nose (q.v.). 
It exhibits many modifications in tbe different 
classes of Vertebrate. 
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io}o|^ el vomiting has 
(see Bioestion, VoJL 


til t». 817); Md it only remains to iudioate 
its s^Uiccmce in disease, and its treatment. 
It is fiiucli more common and moio easily in- 
duced in cliildren than in adults, and generally 
sneaking in men tlian in women. Tn some 
cases it is entirely salutary— e.g. when poison, or 
food irritating in quality or excessive in quantity, 
has been taken, and it should he encouraged and 
not checked. It is cointnon, especially in child reii, 




half-iinmei«M tdiidie 
the surface of tea-CV' 
smalt eddies following in tli^ 

Th^ eddies are the visible' 
whirling luiuid, which is foriii^ 
fringe to the blade of the spoon. SiiniwwitiSim:' 
may bo ol^served in rowing as tho oar is 
of the water at the end f»f tlie stroke. Ttiaei 
charactei istie of such eddies ia a rotational . 

of the smallest visible ]ioi*uon in the centre, fooiii-. 
this we readily pans tc» tlie scientitic conception of 


os a symptom of tlie onset of many acute diseases. [ vorte.x inoti<fn in fluids. Tmagino a contiunouB 
When persistent or recurrent it most froqiieritly frictionlcss fluid, which cannot therefore be niole- 
depends upon disease of the digestive organs, par- cular, for that would inipjy Viscosity (q.v.); and 
ticularly the stomach. Ihit this is hy no means sujipose any small spherical element to, become 
nece.ssarily the case; iluring the early months of soliclified. If this elementary sphere is found to be 
pregnancy vomiting (‘morning Kickiicss’) i.s so rotating alxiut any axis, there js vortex motion in 
common as hardly to he aimornial ; in consuinpti<in, j the fluid at the region occupied by the elemeut. If 
Bright^s <Usea.se (see under Kidnkvs), an<l disease ; tliere is no vortex motion, tlie elementary sphere 
of the brain (tumour, ahscfiss, immingilis) it may | will have no rotation however comptieated the 

he for a time tlie most |n’<»minent, or even alm<(st ; ni</(ion of the finhl may he. Von Helmholtz, who 

the only symptom. (In the vomiting attending ; first investigated the properties of vortex motion, 
brain disease, viirely under other cin*uinstances, showed tiiat where vortex nmlion once exists in a 
nausea, ot^he sensation of sickness, may htw'tiiindy ■ frmtionless fluid it must ahvays exist, and where at 
absent.) It is obvious therefore that it is of the . any instant it does not exist it never can exist, 

greatest importance to discover in the first instance ' Moreover a N'ortex with emls cannot exist in the 

the real cause of the vomiting, and attempt t<» I liuid. Kit her it jiiiist hatn a closed ring or it ninst 
remove it by snitahle treatment. Some of the ; contimie throngdi the tlnhl until it stops at the 
means most generally useful in checking vomiting ! ]»oundary. These properties mat hernatically proved 
may, liowever, he mentioned. IohxI shouhl he : for the perfect fiictioiile.ss fluid cannot l>e fully 
administered in a liquid form, and in very small : realised in ]uactic.o. Indeed the posssihility of 
quantities at a time (e.g. milk diluted with an • forming v<utex lings d(‘pend» on the c*xistence of 
equal quantity of pot ftsh water, or lime-water, not ; vi-^cosii y ; ami tin.* same viscosity finally destroys 
more than a wine-glassful at once), or even for a [ tlie vortex motion so pro<luce«l. Vortex smoke- 
time withheld altogotiKjr. Small pieec.s of ice | rings are often humed at the tiring of a gun or 

siieketl or sw'allowcd, and a mustard poultice or : mortar or even from ilic funnel of an engine, or on 

fly blister applied to tlie pit of the stomach are ' a smaller scab* by a putV of tcdjucco smoke eniitteil 
often useful. Of drugs, preparations of hisuiuth, J from the. mouth of a skilled smoker. Vortex rings 
hy<h'Ocyanic aci<l, creiisote, cliloniform, liin(5-water, ; may he jirodiiccd >yith gn*at oa-se by projecting 

ipecacuan wine (in doses <jf a single, drop every j them llirough an orilicc in one side of a closed bo.x 

hour), opiunt, and morphia are among the most ; whose opposite shle is tntide of cloth or sheet india- 
valuable. ^ j rubber or other elastic material. To make the 

Vom'ito Nesro cniack Vomit ’), an acute ! 

form of Yellow Fever (q,v.). sal ammoniac ; and at every tap on the 

__ . , X - - * I I elastic side of the box a very evident vortex ring 

Yonilely ' * I will la? ejected. AVhen one such vortex ring is 

poet, horn at Cologne, November I/, kc])t . following another, the one in front will open out 

a hosiers shop in AnistordiU.i, and <lied there, a„d let the other shoot tin onsh it. This one in its 
5th behruary lC/9. Of his thirty-tliroo {>lay.s the . turn will open out and slacken speed, wliile the one 
most interesting IS Litafcr ( I(m 4), wlucli suggests contract and accelerate its 

in some points a parallel with P,mid,se Lost, on thrmigh the other and again get in 

which a prenosterons ca.se of horrownor |,as l>oen Von HelmholU sliowetl tliat this Action 

would goon imietinitely in the perfect fluid. The 
Kdmnndson laws governing the collision and vibration of vortices 
{Mtlton ntui FoM<fef, I 88 . 1 ). The latter pursues his may also las illnstmted hy means of smoke rings in 
gratuitous ^k still further, lin.ling 111 i^atnson Kelvin’s concei.tion of tlie material atom 

plagiarisms from a classical drama of ^ or of any degree of 

Vondel 8 Samson ; or Divuie I enffcance. lieknottedness, is one of the brilliant conceptions of 

Lennep edited his oomplete works (12 vols. 1850 (59). jlie present era. Such a vortex atom in a friction- 
^ ^uragartner (Freib 1882) ; Lootcii plenum is as indestructible as the hard Lucre- 

1 , V 1 (Amster. tjan atom, and yet is capable of vibration. See 

d*«^, 18^). See also Vol. V. p. 748. IfyDRODV^VAMICS. 

Voodoo. See NeoroivS. Vorticella,, or Bell-animalccle, a genus of 

VOPIIfiflllCf Jacobus DE. See Golden Legend, ciliated Infusorians belonging to the order Peri- 
VorarlberSTf western portion of Tyrol (q.v.). tricha, in which tlie cilia care restricted to a frin^ 
VoroneJ, or Voronezh, capital of a Russian the mouth. During most of their life the 

government of the same name, stands on the riglit animals are attached to the steins and leaves 

Bank.of. the Voronej, 300 miles SE. of Moscow^y »« fresh-tyater pools, a group being just 

rail, with conshierabfe trailo ; pop. 84,146. Tim ‘n® .f.ve as a whitish fnnee. 


governmeut has an area (25,443 sq. m.) a.s large as 
the kingdom of Greece; pop. (1897 ) 2,546,255. 
TOrtfsmartyf Michael. See Hungary, p. 8. 

Tortex* in the ordinary meaning of the term, is 
a wliirlpool. We find illustrations of it, on a large 
scale, in tornadoes, waterspouts, and whirlpools, 
and, on a smaller scale, in eddies of air or Avater j 
produced by conflicting currents. If we draw the ' 
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frictionlcsrt iliiid, w'liich cannot therefore be mole- 
cular, for that Avould imply Viiscosity (q.v.); and j, 
sujfpose any small spherical element to, become 
solidified. If this elementary sphere is found to be 
rotating alxmt any axis, iht‘re js vortex motion in 
j the fluid at the region occupied hy the elemeut. If 
; tlicre is no vortex luoiion, tlie elementary sphere 
I will have no rotation however comptieated the 
; ni</(ion of the fluid may he. Von Helmholtz, who 
; lirst investigated the projierties of vortex' motion, 
showcfl tiiat wdiere vortex mol ion once exists in a 
i frhqionics.s fluid it must ahvuys exiVt, and where at 
; any instant it <loos not exist it never can exist. 

aMoicomm- a N'ortex with eiuls cannot exist in the 
I fluid. Kifher it must form a closed ring or it must 
; ooiitiiiue through the fluid until it Mtops at the 
! ]»ouudary. Tlicse properties mai licmaticallv proved 
I for the "perfect fiictionle.ss fluid cannot lie fully i 
i realised in ]uactic.o. Indeed the posssibility of 
• forming v<utex lings di‘pend» on the c*xistence of 
; vi-4co.<iiy ; an<l f lu.* same visco.‘*ity finally destroys 
tlie vortex motion so pnsliiccd. Vortex smoke- 
I rings are often foniicd at the firing of a gnu or j 

: mortar or even from ilic funnel of an engine, or on 

a smaller scab* hy a putV of tobacco smoke eniitteil 
J from the. mouth of a .skilled smoker. Vortex rings 
I may be jirodiiccd with great oa-se by projecting 

j them llirough an orilicc in one side of a closed bo.x 

: whose ojqiosite .shle is tntide of cloth or sheet india- 
I rubber or other elastic material. To make the 
I riiig.s visible we may produce inside tlie box a cloud 
j any of .sal-aiiiiiioiiiao ; and at every tap on the 
' elastic side of the box a very evident vortex ring 
Avil! laj ejected. AVhen one such vortex ring is 
following another, the one in front will open out 
and let the other shoot through it. This one in its 
turn Avill open out and slacken speed, Avliile the one 
that is now' behind Avill contract and accelerate its 
pace and pas.s through the otlier and again get in 
front. Voii Helmholtz sliowcil that this action 
AA'ould go on indefinitely in the perfect fluid. The 
laws governing the collision and vibration of vortices 
may also he illustrated hy iirean.s of smoke rings in 
air. Lord Kelvin's conception of the material atom 
a.s a vortex ring of siinjde form, or of any degree of 
beknottedness, is one of the brilliant cimceptions of 
the present era. Such a vortex atom in a friction- 
less plenum is as indestructible as the liard Lucre- 
tinn atom, and yet is capable of vibration. See 
Atom, Hadrodynamics. 

TorUeella, or Bell-animalcule, a genu.s of 
ciliated Infusorians belonging to the order Peri- 
tricha, in Avhich tlie cilia are restricted to a fringe 
around the mouth. Dining most of their life the 
little animals are attached to the stems and leaves 
of plants in fresh-Avater pools, a group being just 
visible to the unaided eye as a Avhitish fringe. 
Each is a bell-shaped unit borne on a hollow stalk 
containing a contractile filament, Avliose activity 
causes the stalk to change frequently and instan- 
taneously from a state of complete extension to a 
state of spiral contraction. Around the mouth of 
the bell there is a spiral fringe of cilia, Avhich, by 
their lasliing activity, waft food- particles into the 
mouth. A vorticella often reproduces by div^on, . 
one of the halves being set adrift, furnished with a 
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osterior circlet of cilia. Or it may be that after 
iviftion into two one of the halves, still nn- 
detacheJ, divides rapidly into eight small units, 



Vorticella (after Howes] : 

1, general appearance of a group, niagniflcd ; 2, single individual 
fully extended ; 3, tills .same with spirally contractetl stalk ; 
4, liberation of half of a divided unit; nc, nucleus; vs, 
mouth : VC, vacuole ; e/, contractile dlament of stalk. Nos. 
2, 3, 4, highly inagnilled. 

which, becoming separate, swim off (also with 
posterior cilia), and conjugate with sedentary 
individuals of normal size. There is here one of 
the early hints of sexual dimorphism. 

Vortigerni the British prince who is reported by 
Bede, Nennius, and Geoffrey of Monmoutli to have 
invited the Saxons into Britain to help him against 
the Piets, and to have married Kowena, daughter 
of Hengist ( q. v. ). His allies soon became, accord- 
ing to the legend, enemies even more dangerous 
than the Piets, and soon destroyed the British 
pmices. Samuel Ireland (q.v.) fathered his * his- 
torical * play of Vortigern on Shakespeare. 

ToHn CORNELIS D£ ( 1585-1651 ), a painter who 
adhered to the manner of the older Dutch school, 
and became famous for portraits, and religious and 
mythological pieces. — His brother Paul (1590-1678) 
painted animals and hunting scenes. 

Vosges (Lat. Vogesus, Ger. Vogesen or JVas- 
a range of mountains in the north east of 
ranee and the west of Germany, run from south 
to north, on the left bank of tlie Rhine, from the 
borders of Switzerland to Mainz, and separate 
Alsace from the French departments of Vosges and 
Meurthe and the German Lorraine. The range 
runs parallel witli the Black Forest, on tlie right 
bank of the Rhine, which it much resembles in 
picturesque well- wooded appearance and geological 
structure. The highest summits, which oi'e in the 
southern portion, run from 4100 to close on 4700 
feet high, and form the western liorder of this 
part of the Rhine basin. See H. W. Wolff’s 
Watering-places of the Vosges (1891) and The 
Country of the Vosges ( 1892). 

Vosges* a dept, in the north-east of France, 
formed out of the south part of the old province of 
Lorraine, is bounded on the E. by German Alsace. 
The surface is niountainous, the hills being well 
wooded, while tlie western plain is very ^rtile. 
There are iron, silver, lead, copper, cobalt, zinc, 
manganese, and antimony mines. The dept, has 
an area of 2266 sq. m. and a pop. (1901) of 419,784 
(in 1886, 413,707,). It is mvided into the five 
arrondissements Epinal, Mireconrt, Neufch6teau* 
Remiremont, Saint-Pid. The capital is Epinal. 


Voss, Johann Heinrich, scholar and poet, was 
born of poor parents at Sommersdorf in Mecklen* 
burg, 20th February 1761. At first a tutor, he 
began in 1772 to study at Gottingen, and there 
joined the famous Dichterbund. From theology 
he soon turned to Greek and Roman antiquities 
under Heyne. In 1778 he went from the editing 
of the Musenalmanach at Wandsbeck^ to be 
rector at Otterndorf. Hero he prepared his trans- 
lation of the Odyssey, In 1782 he became rector of 
Eiitin, wlience in 1789 he issued his translation of 
Virgil’s Georgies, His controversies with Heyne 
form his Mythologische Brief e (2 vols. 1794); in 
answer to (Jreuzer lie \ivo^^ Antisymholih{!l vols. 
1824-26). In 1802 he settled in Jena, was called 
in 1805 to Heidelberg, and there died, March 29, 
1826. At Heidelberg he translated Horace, 
Hesiod, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and Tibullus ; 
other translations were Aristophanes and (with the 
aid of his two sons) Shakespeare — a work far 
inferior to Sclilegel’s. His original idyllic poem, 
Luise (1795), rests secure of immortality. See 
biographies by Paiilus (1826) and by Herbst (2 
vols. 1872-76). • 

Vofisius, Gerard Jan, a great 17th-century 
scliolar, was born of Dutch parents near Heidel- 
berg in 1577. He studied at Lej^den, and became 
in 1600 rector of the school at Dort, in 1615 of 
tlie theological college of Leyden. His JlistoHa 
Belay iana (1618) offered a modest apology for the 
Ariniiiians, which brought down upon liim the 
wrath of the orthodox. He anticipated his dis- 
missal by resignation. Laud procured him a 

{ irebeiid without residence worth £100 a year. In 
lis book De Historicis Latinis (1627) he made a 
prudent recantation. In 1632 he was a])pointed 
to the chair of Histoiy in the newly -foun<led 
Athenwum at Amsterdam, and here he died, 27th 
March 1649. All his life he had toiled with 
ceaseless industry, of which the chief monuments 
are Aristarchus sive de Arte Giriwmatica^ De His- 
toricis Griecisy Commentariornm Rhetoricorum sive 
Oratoriarum InstitiUionum Lihri VI, t De Veterum 
Poetarum I'emporihus Lihri //.— ISAAC VOSSIUS, 
his son, was born at Leyden in 1618. He travelled in 
England, France, and Italy, collecting many valu- 
able manuscripts, and in 1648 took up his awde at 
the court of Queen Christina of Sweden, but re- 
turned to Holland in 1658. In 1670 he settled in 
England, and here, although a scoffer and a 
libertine, was appointed by Charles II. a canon of 
Windsor. He died there in 1688, and it is recofded 
that on his death-bed he refused to take the sacra- 
ment until one of his colleagues argued that he 
ought to do BO for the credit of the chapter. 

He was the first to edit the six shorter epistles of 
Ignatius (1046). Other works were editions of the 
pographer Scylax, Justin, Pomponius Mela, and Oatul- 
lus, besides oontributions to chronology. 

Vostitza, a Greek town on the Corinthian Gulf, 
25 miles by rail E. of Patras ; pop. 5311. The old 
name of Aigion is sometimes given to it 

Voters. See Abduction, Reqistration, Rb- 

PEES^TATION, PARLIAMENT. 

Vow (Lat. votum)y a voluntary promise made 
to God, and, as such, carrying with it the most 
stringent obligation to its fulfilment. Vom, as 
religious acts connected with the notion of sacri- 
fice, were common to all the religions of antiq^uity. 
In Israel they were regarded at times as absolutely 
irrevocable — tlie vow of Jephthah is a case in point 
— but the laws of Leviticus provided for their com-' 
mutation or redemption by money (Lev. xxvi.). 
The practice of vows did not cease in apostolic 
times (Acts, xviiL 18; xxL 23), and in the later/ 
and mediaeval church the system received a very 
extensive development. The Protestant, <&itrcbeB, 
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by a reaetiou against the abuse of nionastie v^m, 
d&eanlal the practice altogether. In tlie Roman 
Ohnroh, however, vows are held to be of divine 
institution and intimately connected with the most 

E erfect state of the Christian life. A vow is defined 
y Catholic theologians to be a promise to Cod de 
meliori bono — i.e. the matter or object of tiie vow 
must be, in moral worth, superior to its op}K>ttite. 
Thus, a vow to marry would be onlinarily Jjull, for 
the married state is not cousideied to be in itself 
better than the uniuairied. Vows aie mostly con- 
cemed witli the evangelical counsels as distiii- 
gulshod from tlie precepts of the (Miristian law, 
and with acts of supeioiogatiuu or of conduct not 
otiierwise obligatory. Ihit a vow to obseive a 
precept gives to it a greater inoial \alue, in vt‘st> 
its oliservaiice with the charaKer of div iiie w-oi’ship, 
and obtains for it higher nieiit. Certnin ijnj><»rtaiit 
vows, the vow of chastity, of eiiloiin^ a lefigioiLs 
order, or making pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchie, 
to Coinpostella, Ac., are ‘lescrved to the pt»[M* ‘ 
i.e. cannot be dispeiiMMl fioui except h.> autlioiily 
from the holy see. Otheiwise tlie making of 
simple vows is left to the (UM*ieti(»u of tin* indi- 
vidual, and dispensation fiorn them for n 
cause can be obtained fiom tlie hislmp oi leligions 
sujierior. The cliuich, ho\\e\ci, hikes mulei I)*m 
special charge^ or is saitl in a solemn in.ianei to 
accept certain vo^\s wliicli <m tlmt jovouiit ;iie 
called solemn as distinguished fioni \o\\^. 

The tliiee solemn vows of pov«Mty, oljodimne, and ! 


Tillgatet the edition tibe LfliiSA 
iviiigheen sanctioned by tike 


haviiigheen sanctioned by tike vuMgst <rif afti , 

ia tlie Ibjsiian Church, was jptouonixojsd * 
by the Council of Trent The mufite WSi» 4SSi||ilimy 
given to the ' common edition ^ of the 
use<l by the Greek Fathers, and tbeuoo |ViU3utifek:lt^ 
to the *1 tala’ or the *01d Latin’ version of bOtlr 
Old ami New Testaments current during the fttSt 


centuries in the\Vestern Church. It finally pauisod 
to the pieseiit eomposite work, which graditally 
took the place of the ‘Old Latin,’ Tlie relation 
of the component jiarts of this venerable version 
to tlie orignal iextw will be best understood by 
a desciiption of the work of St Jerome, from whose 
hand it mainly [iroceeded In the time of Pope 
DamasUft, towaid^ the end of the 4th century, tiie 
texi of the ‘Old Latin/ tiie oiigin of which is lost 
in oltecurity, h/ul lallen into con^-iderable confusion. 
It wiis a veiy Jitcial icpiesentarion of tlie iitreek, 
Hide in si>ic andjull of pi uv incialisins. Every 
one, it setuns, i\bo luni a smattering ol Greek 
tliougbt fit Ut make alterations ; iind m great 
Iw^iamo tho vmiefy of ivcan^ioiM that it is still 
a matter of di'^pnte uln ther there waft not at tlieir 
b.<si- n immbei <»t imiependcnt tianslaf imis ratlier 
iban a 'single v fusion ofmi rfdouched. To remedy 
lla* evil .booims fbo leqlu‘^t of Damastls, 382 
\ D , und(‘itook a ifvksioii of the New Te.stament. 
Ho roin'cted tin* <b>^pcl« iboiougbly, though w'ith 
gieal caution, and the icst more cuiwoniy, with the 
aitl of (»r«*ek codices vvhieli vvcie then reputed 


chastity, involving complcle .‘lud iMexfKvtldc mu- j anemnt and tuist\\orlh\. The ciitic.al value of the 
lender, es.seiitiallv <‘onstitute the ‘KdigitHis' state lesult lus a priimuv wiinebs to the Gieek text in its 
A solemn vow of povcily ih'piiNt^s the suhie<*i of J iH'ststateinthettluonturyluibrecently beengenei' 
all dominion over propcM . Moie impoi uint is the ' all.v recognisinl Jeiomenext tuuu»d his attention 
distinction in leference, to tlie vo» of chastity A to the Psalms. He at liist merelv coirected thel^itin 
simple vow of chastity rendeib Ml hs(vpient mamage I liom the * common ediuoii’of the Gieek, and this 
illicit but not invalhr, while a solemn vow nullino'^ [ leAisum, called the ‘ Homan P*^alfei/ completed in 


illicit but not invalhr, while a solemn vow nullino'^ 
marriage. Yet all monks and nuns do not take 
solemn vows. In coitaiii newly instituted com- 
munities, and in some countries wheie the eivil 
legislation interferes with the ohsenance of tlie'.e 
vows in their integiity, simple vows are taken. Hy 
recent papal decices simple vows are substituted at 
least for a periofl even in the older oidcis. In the 
Society of Jesus a certain select number only 
after many years are admitted to the tliiee solemn 
vows, and to these vows is then a<l(lcd a fouitli, 
of special obe<lience to the pope, lly a peculiar 
exception, howev^er, the vow of chastity taken by 
a Jesuit after his noviciate, though a simple vow 
in other respects, is made to annul maiiiagc. It 
should be noted that a piie^t at liU ordination 
makes no explicit vow of chitstity ; but the celibacy 
to which he is boiiml is treated canonically as a 
vow, implied in his acceptance of sacred order«i. A 
vow differs from a promissory oath iiia.smucli as the 
oath is said to merely call God to witness to the 
reality or sincerity of tlie promise at the time it is 
made. The neglect to fulfil it is commonly thought 
to contract no greater guilt than what is alreaily in- 
volved in the uonTulfumeut of thenatuial piomise. , 

The casuistry of vows is treated in all works of moral 
theology. But see espucially the latest editions of 
Ferraris, Bibliotheca ( art. * Votum ’ ). j 

VoweL See Lexers, Phonetics, Voice. 

VranJa, a town of Servia, in the portion ceded 
by Turkey in 1878, 60 miles S. of Nisch by rail. 1 
Pm. (1900) 11,92L 

Trylmiv« capital of British Bechuanainnd, 
bear one of the head -streams of the Voal River 
(a tributary of the Orange), and 145 miles N. of 
Kimberley by rail ( 1890). Pop. 5000. 

Tnlean^ the old Italian god of fire, confounded 
witli the Greek Hephsestus (q.v.)« 

Tnlcanitei See Indxa-bubber. 

Tvlcano* See Lxpaju Islands. 


' .‘»s3, Mas iiitrodmcci by the pope into the Homan 
liluiiiV, and to this <Iuv Used in the Anihrosian 
or Milan liie ami in St I’eteiK at Koine. Shortly 
att»'ivv'ardH Jeiorne matle a more tlioiough revision 
hv the ni«l of Oiigeu's Hexapla ; and it is this, the 
so-called ‘Gallirau Psaller / m hich is now lead in 
the Vulgate. The lest of Ids joision of the ‘Old 
Latin ’ does not conciuii us heie, a.s it forms no part 
of the pres«‘nl I'lilgate, and indeetl lias, with the 
except ion of the Book of Job, eiitiiely perished. 
After the death of DamaMis Jerome was induced 
by tiie urgency of piivale fi lends to undertake a 
inoie serious task, a new tianslatioii of the Old 
Testament from the Hebrew, This he accom- 
pli.shed ill Palestine, where he had perfected him- 
self in Heliiew with the assistance ot learned Jews, 
during the years .39(1-405 A,l>. To this woik he 
addeil a free translation of the books of Tobit and 
Judith from the Chaldee version of the original 
Hebiew, now lost. The other books of the Gi*eek 
canon, afterwards incorporate*! with the i-eet of his 
work — viz. Wisilom, Ecclesiasticus, and Maccabees 
— were left by him untouched ; and these, with, in a 
somewhat less degree, the Psalms and tlie New 
Testament, are of especial value to the linguist, 
preserving as they do, quite kpart from their 
Grecisms, many lexical and grammatical forms, 
relics of the dialect of the people, which are not 
found in the classie^al or literary language. The 
now translation met at first with much opposition. 
The Fathers had been accustomed to regard the 
Septuagint as an inspired version, and Jerome's 
departure from that version appeared to be a 
dangerous innovation. It won its way by degrees, 
and by force of its intrinsic worth. Gregoiy the 
Great says that in his time the Roman see made 
use of both vemions. Venerable Beile speaks of St 
Jerome’s as * our ediUon and soon the * Old Latin ’ 
fell into disuse and neglect, so that, notwitlistand- 
ing the keen reseanmes of scholars^ a complete 
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copy of the pre-Hieroiiymian Old Testament cannot 
now be macfe up from tlie surviving fragments. 

In the coui'se of the middle ages the Vulgate 
necessarily contracted some corniption, Charle- 
magne, with the aid of AJcuin, took pains to pro- 
cure and disseminate a pure text; and later on, with 
the same object, the univemity of Paris and some 
of the religious oVdere compiled Correctoria, or lists 
of common errors with their corrections. Tlie 
numerous editions pnnted in the 15th century were 
of no critical value, but in the first half of the fol- 
lowing century several attempts were made to pro- 
vide a revised and authoritative text, the most im- 
portant editions being those of R. Stephens ( 1528, 
and later) and of the Louvain theologians (first 
under the care of Henten of Malines in 1547, and 
secondly with the co-operation of Lucas of Bruges 
and the piiuter Plantin, 1574 ). Meanwhile the carry- 
ing out of the Tri<lcntine decree, that the Vulgate 
should be printed as correctly as possible, was under- 
taken by the popes, who appointed commissions of 
cardinals and learned men for the purpose. Nearly 
forty years passed, however, before their labours 
were brought to a close. Sixtus V. in 1590 first 
issued the long-expected work, together with a 
bull in which he ordered this edition to be receivccl 
I as ‘true, lawful, authentic, and unquestioned;* 
j but he had of his own judgment made many im- 
portant changes fn the readings proposed by the 
commission, and these met with so little approval 
that the edition was after Sixtus* death almost 
immediately recalled, the work again submitted to 
a papal congregation for revision, and finally issued 
in 1592 as the authoritative text by Clement VIII. 
This Clementine Bible differed from the Slxtine 
in some 3000 readings. A few errors of the press 
were corrected in a second impression in 1593 ; and 
others, again, in the third and last official im- 
pression of 1598, to which standard all copies 
should be conformed. 

The precise import of the terra ‘authentic* 
applied to the Vulgate has been much discussed by 
Roman theologians. It is, however, clear that the 
council intended to make no comparison of the 
Vulgate with tlie original texts, but, considering it 
to be convenient that, among the several Latin 
versions then current, one should be guaranteed 
as authentic — i.e. substantially representing the 
original, and free from all error in faith or morals 
— declared the Vulgate edition tested by long 
usage within the church to be such. The Vulgate 
thus defined to be an authentic version could not 
be the particular Clementine edition, which was 
not then in existence, but the Vuljjate generically, 
or in its purest form. Although the official text is 
capable of improvement, it is agreed by the best 
judges that the Clementine editors made use of 
ancient manuscripts with discernment, and pro- 
ceeded throughout on sound critical principles. 

The best general history of the Vulgate is that of 
Kaulcn, Oeschichte der (Mainz, 1868). The 

fullest account in English will be found in \Vestcott*8 
article in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Several codices 
and fragnients of the * Old Latin * were published in the 
Benedictine Sabatier’s Veins Italica (3 vols. folio, Paris, 
1751) and in the fine work of the Oratorian Bianchini, 
EvangelUtrinm Quadruplex (2 vols. folio, Home, 1748). 
Maiw other manuscripts have been published separately 
by Tischendorf, E. Kanke, and others. See especial y 
Old Latin Biblical Texts, published since lo91, by 
Bishop John Wordsworth. Tlie character of the lAtiTiity 
of the pre-Hieronymian texts has been fully investigated 
by ^nsch, Itala und VulgaUi (Marburg; 3869), and 
by Ziegler, Lateinische BibelUbersetzungen verHieros ymns 
(1879). The Codex Amiatinus, the principal manu- 
script of the Hieronymian Vulgate, highly valued by the 
Clementine editors, has been published, the New Testa- 
ment by Tischendorf (Leipzig, 1854) and Old Testament 
by Heyse and Tischendorf (Leip. 1873). The work done 
by the Roman Congregations has been well brought to light 


by Ungarelli, Dissert, deJV, T, et ffistoria Vulg, Edit, d 
Cime. Trident (Rome, 1847), and by Veroellone, Dis- 
sertazioni aeeademiche { Rome, 1864 ). The various read- 
ings of ancient Vulgate manuscripts have been critically 
examined by the same Vercellone in his two vohimaB, 
Varia Lectiones (Rome, 1860-64), an important work, 
which unfortunately was carried no further than to the 
end of the Book of Kings. The variations between 
the Sixtine and Clementine editions have beeU' treated 
controversially by Cox in his Bellum Papale, but more 
thoroughly in the rare work of Bukentorp, Lux de luce 
(Colonia, 1710). All that can be said of the imperfec- 
tions of the Vulgate in relation to the original texts 
will be found in Sixtini Amama, Anti-barbarus Biblicus 
(1656). 

Vulpins» Christiane. See Goethe. 

Vllltlirey any member of the family Vulturidm 
included among the Birds of Prey in the sub-order 
Falcones. By some naturalists the family is sub- 
divided into tlieOld-World vultures (Vulturinee) and 
the New-World vultures (Sarcorhani])liina>), while 
by others the latter, which are distinguished by a 
perforated nostril and the absence of an ‘ after-shaft * 
to the feathers, are regarded as a distinct family, 
Cathartidae. In all the vultures the head and neck 
are more or less bare, the beak is long and curved 
only at the tip ; the legs and feet are large and power- 
ful,* but the toes and claws are relatively weak. 
They are thus well adapted for walking and feed- 
ing on the ground, but are unable to carry off their 
prey like the eagles and hawks. The wings are 
very strong, and their powers of swift and sustained 
fliglit are remarkable. Vultures are widely dis- 
tributed througliout temperate and tropical regions, 
and the general habits of the various species are 
very similar, thougli they differ greatly in their 
choice of haunts. Thus one species frequents 
the rocky peaks of the Alps ami another sweeps 
over the great plains of Africa; the King Vulture 



The King Vulture (Sareorhamphus papa)^ 


d wells alone with his mate in the densest parts of 
Dhe South American forests, while Pharaoh’s 
Chickens pick up a living as street scavengers in 
the towns of the East. The chief food 'pf the 
vultures is carrion ; they rarely attack any living 
animal unless under great stress of hunger, when a 
wounded or feeble lamb or bare is sometimes 
killed. There has been much discussion as to 
whether vultures scent or sight their prey, but 
experiment has shown, apparently conclusively, 
that their sense of smell is not unusually acute, 
and that they rely chiefly on their extreme keen- 
ness of vision, while the sudden descent of one 
bird selrves as a signal to many others* When a 



carcass U dtecoveved by one, others arrive ouieWjr 
on the scene from all pmnts of the compass, tliougn 
none may have been visible a few minutes before. 
Tearing off the skin with tlieir powerful beaks 
they gorge themselves greedily on the flesh and 



Egyptian Vulhiie {Ntophion pemmpUrvs), | 

entiailb till nothing is loft hut the skull jiikI Higei 
bones. Snialloi buds onh \oiituio to look on iml 
watch foi sti.i) inoi sols w Inch ni ly ho lit fill hut | 
in the neighbouihood of (o\mih the \ultuio i<.liuii . 
is sometimes not ofuui sm o(*ssfullv ihsputod h\ 
wand oil ntj (logs \ftci a full uuMif Miltuios mu 

lemaln >uthout food foi muu <ki\s Tho^ouug 
biids, >\hich aio caiofull> tond(Ml foi si'noi il month'', I 
are fed by reguigitation of foo<l fiom tlio ciop ot 
the parents One of the oommonc'st Euiop<Mn 
sjiocies is the Giidhi Vultuie fnh in), \\lihh 

occurs in Spain, among the Alp^, and in the Medi 
teirancan icgion geneially. It makers a loiigli nest 
of hiaiiches and glasses, usnalh in i(aMt> of on a 
ledge of an almost inaccessihlo cdilF One oi at 
most two eggs aio laid eail> in ^faHli, and the j 
paiciits shaio the lahoui of leaiing and Und 
ing the young. The adult bud measuies .H feet in { 


length; the genera} otHMxt 
black markinge^ and there St m 
lower part of the neck. The 
(Oto(jp/^ 4mncttlan8\ an inhabitant of 
ceives it« name from folds of akin on ilto 



Chicken from ite frequent o<^eitirence in ancumi 
Egyptian hierogly phic«, wheie it is used aa M 
emblem of parental love It is very connOOn 
thioughout noithein Afiiea and Peibia, and breed* 
fie(j[uently iu the south of Kuiope Moie than 
one specimen has boon killed m England The 
Egyptian Miltuie laveii like in fouii : Um wing* 
aie" pointed, its hill sli^udei and halt (weiw 
vMtIi a naked ceie. The adult bud is little over 
2 feet in length , its plumage is white with black 
wing feat hei 8 "I he vaiing hud** me daik brown. 
Some aeioiint of the New Woild vnltiue^will be 
lound in tiu aitn^Ie CoMKiH. 

Vlllluritlis f mod yo/tfnho)^fi iher of Cam- 
pinu, on whose hanks ^to()d fhetutvof 

h(dli naniC'' that often ottui ni Koman history. 

USilia, a town of itnssia HO miles ENE of 
SnKvlen''k h\ i ii! Pop 

V>afk8li^ c.tpiiil ot a Jtn-^sian goveiniiieut 
on the iivei \ \ itks 2S0 miles NR ot Nljni- 
Novirotod Pop 24 OOS laigcdv en^.(g(si in the 
(oin ti id< and in n iking wax and tallow candles. 
lli(' iioa ot th( gnv (1 ni.o lit I .>0 llTsq in ; is huger 
than that ot lioumanni. I'op (1^97^3,082,788. 
Vyern}i. sj-miij h hix^'K 

1 a ii\t I whiih on the holders of 

Afeiioneth ind Montgonnu mid join'' tho Severn 
SI miles above Wt Nhpool P>v engineenng opeia 
tioiis, begun in ISSI, the wateis ot the up]>er 
Vvinwv have been impounded foi thewatti supply 
of lavi»rj)ool : and when the mwv snpplv was laid 
on, lull Juh lsO‘2, theie v\ is an mtiticial lake of 
1121 a<ie^. miles long hv IJ hioail, and (ontain- 
ing 2IO.‘l million t uhu reel of watei The letaining 
wall coii'-isis of f V < lopi an stones m ](X) feet high, 
anil IS sunk 0*) f((t below ^lound Uv the track 
tlie \\at<i follows, the distance i" 08 miles flora 
Live I pool. 
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the twenty- tliinl letter of our 
alphabet, is, like er, a ligature 
rather than a letter, as is iiii- 

? liefl by the name, donhle 'lu 
n A^ery early West Saxon MSS. 
the sound is represented by 
a digraph for Avhich the North- 
umbrian rune p, called wen^ AA^as 
substituted, and not entirely dis- 
used till the 13th century, except in Anglo-Norman 
MSS., such as Domesday B<X)k, Avhere the French 
scrilies used un for mcaials, and for initials the 
capital form VV, Avhich, AAdien ligatured, became 
our W. The sound, Avhich is nearly that of the 
Greek digamma and of the Roman consonantal V, 
is nrodneed hy rounding the lips as in uttering u, 
ana at the same tiine contracting the aperture and 
drawing in the cheeks, so that the breath cannot 
escape AAdthout friction. When the sonpd is voiced 
we have ir, as in the words Sve* or ‘Aven,’ the corre- 
sponding unvoiced sound being wh, as in ‘when,’ 

* which,” or ‘what.’ The A.S. hw has noAv become 
why the aspiration being almost lost in southern 
English, but in the north the old sound has been 
preserved, and Ave still hear Uwich and hxvaX instead 
of * which ’ and ‘ what.’ In the old combination «t 
the symbol w has been prescrA’od, but its sound 
has lieen lost, as in the Avords ‘wright,’ ‘wrench,’ 

‘ Avrong,* ‘ wrist.* The combination cw has l)ecome 
qUy as in ‘ quoth ’ from ewmtK ^ queen ’ from 
and ‘ onench * from cAcencan, The w is occasionally 
intru-sive, as in ‘whole’ from M/, and ‘Avhore’ 
from The intnisive w is probably due to 

analogy, and is useful as distinguishing the Avord.s 
from the homophones ‘hole’ and ‘hoar.’ A filial 
to is A’ocalic, as in ‘fcAv’ and ‘ncAA^’ Avhere the 
spellings are survivals from the A.S. fedwa and 
niwCy in which lo Avas a consonant. Here the con- 
sonantal sound has been lost, OAving to the loss of 
the final colliding A’OAA^el. The lips AA^ere rounded 
to pronounce xiy and then contracted to pronounce 
the folloAAing A'OAvel, and Avhen this disappeared 
only the sound of u Avas left. So in the French oni 
the sound of to is produced by rounding the lips to 
pronounce ou (our u)y and then narroAving them for 
the t. AVe find w in a fcAv modern French loan- 
words, such as ‘ Avliist ’ and ‘ Avhi.sky,’ but the sound 
is usually represented by ow, as in ‘ Edouard. ’ In 
old French loan-Avords an initial to Avas represen te<l 
by gUy as Guillaume for William. In modern 
Welsh a vocalic to, Avhen short, has the sound of oo 
in ‘good ;* Avhen long, of oo in ‘boon.’ 

Waagen, Dr Gustav Friedrich, a Avell- 
knoAvn art-critic, born at Hamburg in 1794, and 
died at Copenhagen, 15th July 1868. 

Waal, an arm of the loAver Rhine (q.v.). 

Wabash, capital of Wabasli county, Indiana, 
on the Wabash River, 89 miles by rail NNE. of 
Indianapolis, with machine and sash Avorks, rail- 
way-shops, &c. Pop, 8618.— The Wabash River 
rises in western Oliio, flows across Indiana, then 
tuiTis south and separates it for 200 miles from 
Illinois, and falls into the Ohio River after a course 
of 550 miles. The Wabash and Erie Canal, Avhich 
also passes the town, is the longest (476 miles) in 


the States. It runs from Toledo, Ohio, to Evans- 
A'ille, Indiana. 

Wacc (no authority for the common proenomen 
Robert), a celebrated Anglo-Norman poet, horn in 
Guernsey most probably about HOC, enjoyed the 
faA'onr of the Noi-man kings of England, AA'as given 
by Henry II. a prebend at Bayeiix, and die<l about 
1 175. His tAvo long romances, the Geste des J3retmts 
or Brut and the Roman de Rou, are among the best 
monuments of Norman French in point of language, 
and even literature. The former (cd. by Leroux de 
Lincy, 2 vols. Rouen, 1836-38) is a free versification 
of the History of Geoffrey of Monmouth. The 
Roman dc Ron is a history of the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy doAvn to 1107, three-fourths of its 16,000 
A'oi-scs Avritten in octosyllabic vense rhyming in 
pairs ( ed. hy Pliiouet, Rouen, 1824 ; more adequately 
by Dr Hugo Andresen, 2 V’ols. Heilbronn, 1877-79). 

l¥acc, Henrv, theologiai^, AA’as horn in London, 
10th December 1836, and educated at Marlborough, 
Rugby, King’s College, London, and Brasenose 
College, Oxford, graduating in 1860 Avith a second- 
class in both classics and mathematics. He served 
curacies at St Luke’s and St James’s : Avas lecturer 
of Grosvenor Chapel, chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn 
(1872 80), when he became its preacher ; and acted 
as professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s 
College (1875-83). In 1881 he became a prebend- 
aiy of St Paul’s, in 1883 chaplain to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and pnncipal of King’s Col- 
lege. He AA^as Boyle lecturer — Christianity and 
(1874-75 ), Bampton lecturer — The Form- 
dations of Faith — (1879), and was select preacher at 
Cambridge (1878), at Oxford (1880-82), honoraiy 
chaplain to the Queen (1884), and chaplain-in- 
ordinary (1889). His name is best known as 
the joint-editor Avith Sir W. Smith of the great 
Dirtiouary of Christian Biography (4i a’^oIs. 1877-87), 
and ns himself the editor of tlie Speaker's Com- 
mentary on the Apocrypha (2 vols. 1886). 

Other books are The Gospel and its Witnesses (1883), 
Studenf^s Manual of the Evidences of Christianity { 1886), 
iSotne Central Points of Our Lord's Ministry (1890). 

Waco, ‘the geyser city’ of Texas, capital of 
McLennan county, on the Brazos River, crossed by 
a suspension bi-idge, 186 miles by rail NW. of 
Houston. It is tlie seat of Baylor University, 
contains female and commercial colleges, boasts 
sixteen Avarm artesian wells (104®F.), manufactures 
AA'oollons, mattres.ses, and saddlery, and has a large 
tradq in country produce. Pop. (1900 ) 20,686. 

Wadaf, a state of the central Soudan (q.v.), 
between Bagirnii and Dar-Ffir, Avith a pop. of from 
3 to 6 millions ; capital, Abesher. . . 

Waddtnfify Luke, liistorian of Uie Fri^iciscan* 
order, was born at Waterford, i6th October’ 1588, 
studied at Lisbon, became a Franciscan and pro- 
fessor at Salamanca. In 1618 he settled in Romo, 
where he founded a college of Irish Franciscans, 
and wrote the Annales Ordinis Minorum (8 vols* 
1626-40; new ed. 1731-47) and the Scrvptores 
Ordinis Minorumy besides editing Duns S^tus. 
He died 18th Novemlier 1657. 

Waddlngtoiit William Henby, French 
statesman, was born in Paris,, lltb December 1826, 






Ml 4»f % natuvaliaed Eogliah cotton miuinlftotnror. | 
He had hia education at Rugby and Xrinity 
College, Cambridge, and took a claesical fiint^olasa, 
with a Chanoelloris medal, in 1840, And more 
tewg lUh still, he was notable In football at Rugby, 
and rowed No. 6 in the miiveisit j boat-race of 1849, 
when Cambridge won. He next returned to France, 
and devoted himself to the study of antiquities, 
extending his journeys to Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Cyprus. In 1865 he was elected to the Aca^leiny 
or Inscriptions and llellt^ Let Ires. In Fehruoi.y 
1871 he was returned hy Aisne to the National 
Assembly, giving a steady sni^poit to Thier«*. 
From 1876 till 1885 he sat as senator fo; Aisre. He 



From 1876 till 1885 he sat as senator foi Aisre. He i.. TT.irrliui, 

served in l87fi-77 ns ininistei of Koiei-m Atlair.v . in li^nglisli iau , meuii^ a pioniM tO 

^ iV.. gi'‘^iMonov or money s worth on the happening of 

osent/ K\ei\ contract of insurance 
(1878), president f th. (. * K in the natuie of a wngcr, Imt -'ucli contracts aie 

.S(^r iM-ranse (l.-y Un.. useful purposes. 




too Itfittle to Um 
planed, fbt a little whilO k o 
moisture. This dulls tim gjatm tcmIlP 
bat it is restored by pressing &4Bm ^ 
of tinplate in a screw-press. A dosOn 
prepared paste are now piled on eaeh otlieft am 
operator with a hand punch, the sise of 
wafer, cuts ont twelve or more at a 
re}>eat8 the operation till the wliole of Hie pile 
punched. One per<^>n can make a large nunmar ^ 
wafeis, ainl thc^ numhet of woikmeu now engaged 
In their manuhu^tnre in Great Hiitaiii prolKmy " 
does nol exccf^l half a d<'/en See also HoST, 

Wltgri^r, in English ]a\i , menus a piomise to 
give iMonev or money’s w’orth on the happening of 
.an 'ineottain csent. K\eit contract of insurance 


13th January 1804. } 

WlMlC, Georoe, li(‘h! mai’-hal, l¥*r*. *i | 
1668, obtained his lirsl commission iii th<^ 1 Jiginens 
in 1690, and rose to be lieutenant geimial of the j 
Ordnance and a member of the Pii\\ <oumi] 
During tlie critical period of the j).icilHatJo!i <if the 
Highlands aftei 1715 he commnmbMl the lov.il 
forces in Scotland, and .assisfeJ in <h'.aiming the 
clans; ami to him is due llie execution ( IT’itt .HO' ' 
of the great military mads llnongli (he flighlamls, 
some of uhicli have' continue*! to l)e tin* mam lines 
of commnnuMtion. He also suppie'.-.ed a liot in 
Glasgow, and lepaiitsl E*linl)ni^h Castle In 1711 
ho coniiTiande<l in tiie Neflieihunls ami letnnied 
in 1745 to he at the* head of (he loial foiees in | 
Yorlvsliire dining the Hehellion. Hisaimi viasthe 
first e\a<led h\ the Pietemhn on his sonthwaid 
inarch. General Wad<MlHHl 14th I'elnnai.N 1748 , 

Wude* SlU Thomas Fhantts, (^hinese ilijdo 
inatist and scholar, v^<t.s h*un in IMS, e*l mated at | 
Harrow, entered the arm\ in ISH8, and seived till 
1847. Chinese socrotarv at Hong kong in 1855, he 


} Sptirfing wageis tv ere enfotcf‘a)dc .at common law, 
t unless tiie\ weie of an imlecent or oilierwise im- 
piopcr chaiaetci thus, a Tvagei on the life of 
I Sapoicon was held void, as tending to weaken the 
pafimti'.m of an KnglWhinan, ami to eneourage tho 
asva«.si7i.a(Km of a foreign sovereign Hy an Act of 
ls4r> all agieemi nfs b\ urn' of wagering are ren- 
^ <|omh 1 null and voitl os Ufiun/ f/tr hut the 

rimclment vioes not ap]j|\ to an> subhcription for 
a ]»ii/e to he aw aided to the winnci in any lawful 
'poit Wheie ;i ]ets(m emjilovs an agent to bet* 
foi him, oi to riiirr into rinnsnerioim contiaiy la 
Leeman s act * pas'v< d to pievent gambling in 
. shaiosl, no net ion can he bronght on the la»t or 
I baigun imnle b\ the agent ; but it tbe agent pays, 
tin* pnncipai i<‘mains baltle to indemnify him. 
Tbcs«. nibn appK to all wagers; but there aie 
} ccitaiii bums ot aiiu'ement which aie not only 
void Imt ille:^a1. A<*ts wi*ie passed in 1665 and 
I 1710 to discouiage betting on gaTne*^, and an Act 
of 1835 pioviiies tlial .nin socuiitv given foi a gam- 
bling debt .shall be vonL ami that mone^ pai<l to 


wa.s attached to the missions ot Ijntl Elgin and ' the boMer of such seenritv nia\ l>e recov*eied by 


Sir Frederick Hrnec (1857 61), became (''hinese 
secretary to the Legation at Pekin in 1862, and 
in 1871 minister tdeninotenti.in (lieie, being made 
K r H. in 1875. HedieilHIsl Jnh IS05. 

Wadelah a towm on the Epper Nile, 40 miles 
N. of tbe xMbeit Nyan^ia. Emin Paslm nia<le it 
one of the foitifiod stations of his Pkpiatorial 
Province, and at one time his principal lesidence. 

Wadin|i:«bird8* See Birds, Giixle/E. 

Wadset, the earliest foim <»f giving fleonrity in 
land in Scotland ; sn})ei>ieded bj' the nuxlern Bond 
and Dispo.sition in Security. Sec Heritable. 

Wady, an Arabic word wgnifyinga liver, a liv er- 
Gourse, a ravine, or valley. See Names, p. 378. 

Wady Halfa is a place (pop. 3500) on the right 
bank of the Nile, just below the second or great 
cataract. After the reorganisation of Egypt after 
the Soudanese rebellion this was taken as the 
aouthward limit of Egypt. It is named from a 
gorge wdiere halfa grass or Esparto (q.v.) grows. 

Wady Musa is the modern name of Petra. 

Wafers, thin discs of dried paste, mostly 
coloured, used for attaching papem together, and 
formerly for sealing letters. They are made by 
mixing fine wheaten flour with water and any 
non-poisonous colouring materials, so as to form a 
mixture not thicker than thin cream. A small 
quantity of tlus k poured on one of a pair of steel 

S lates, each 15 inches hy 10 inches, which form 
lie head ends of a large pair of tongs or pincers, 


me neoa ends or a large pair of tongs or pincers, 
and have their inner surfaces well polisheu. The 
act of closing the plates on each otlier spi'eads the 
paste into a thin sheet which, wliile held between 
them, is partially baked by turning the blades for a 
bnef time over a fire. The newly-baked sheets are 


action Ak the lo^ci of a lx i cannot ho b'gally 
I coniptdlcd to i>av, the (b ht is onl> what is calloil 
, a <lel»t ot hononi ; but spoiling men are u.sually 
' nioio vcinjniloii'- in paving micIi tlcbts than in 
' meeting the ri.iimc ot (bcii lawful cic<?itoi*s. By 
the criminal law penalties au impo«.ed on personV 
1 who keep or use houses foi hetiing jniiposes, and 
^ magistrates mav authorise tlie ]K)lice to break into 
f-neli hon.s‘*s and aiiest peisons found therein. 
Pei.sons who win money bv clio.iting at caids’, iSrc, 
are liable to be indicted ^)i obtaining money by 
false pretences ; persons plav ing or betting in the 
.street maj be punished as loguesand vagabonds. 
See Anson, Lftv' of ConttULt^ foi a clear statement 
of tlie law’ relating to wagers. In the law of Scot- 
land wagers are treated as imchi ‘tUiCiia^ and debts 
inenn-ed by w’ager are not enforced. In the L^nited 
States gaming contiacts aie in most states void» 
and money pai*l or pvopeity delivered on such con- 
siderations may geneiaily be recovered back. In 
1892 an act was passed rendering it penal to incite 
infants (below the age of 21 ), by means of circulars, 
advertisements, letteis, telegniins, or otherwise, to 
bet, wager, or liorrow’ money— the penalty being 
fine or imprisonment with or without hard* labour. 
See Betting.— For Wager of Battle, see Battle. 

Wages, the part of produce which goes to the 
lal^urer. The * wagos-fund ^ theory formulated by 
Mill is that as there is at any given time in a i 
country a determinate amount of capital available ! 
for the payment of labour, therefore the average 
wage depends on the proportion of this fund to 
the number of persons who have to share in it. 
Ricardo’s *iron law of wages,’ taken in connection 
with his theory of Rent (q.v.), is generally some- 
what exaggerated by socialists into the aoctrine 
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that wages cannot exceed what is absolutely neces- 
sary for tlie maintenance of the labourer (see Las- 
SALLK) ; really his teaching was that the labourers 
cannot for any considerable time earn more than 
is necessary to enable their class to live in the 
degree of comfort which custom has rendered indis- 
pensable, and to p/[^rpetuate their race. But for 
the controvemies on wages, reference must be made 
to the works cited at Political Economy, to 
Marx and Socialism, to Walker’s Wages Question 
( 1877 ), and to Leone Levi’s Wages and Earnings of 
the Working Classes ( 1885). See also Arrestment, 
Capital, Labour, Master and Servant, Trade 
Unions, Truck-system. 

Waghorn* See Overland Route. 

Wagner* Richard Wagner’s personality has 
been so overshadowed by and almost merged 
in the great controversy wliicli his schemes of 
reform in opera raised that his life and character 
are often now sorely misjudged — just as his 
music long was— by those who have not tlie time, 
the inclination, or the ability to understand the 
facts and tlie issues. Before briefly stating then tlie 
theories he propounded and their develonment, as 
shown in successive music dramas, it will be well 
to summarise the story of a life ( 1813-83) during 
which he was cal led /to endure so much vicissitude, 
trial and tenmtation, suffering and defeat. 

Born in Leipzig on the 22d May 1813, the 
youngest of nine children, Wilhelm Richard was 
only five months old when his father died. His 
mother’s second marriage entailed a removal to 
Dresden, where, at the lyreuzschule, young Wagner 
received an excellent liberal education. At the 
age of thirteen the bent of his taste, as well as 
his diligence, was shown by his translation (out of 
school hours) of the first twelve books of the 
Odyssey, In the following year his passion for 
poetry found expression in a grand tragedy. ‘ It 
was a mixture,’ he says, *of Hamlet ami Lear. 
Forty-two persons died in the course of the play, 
and for want of more character I hml to make 
some of them reappear as ghosts in the lost act.’ 
Weber, who was then conductor of the Dresden 
opera, seems to have attracted the boy both by his 
personality and by his music, but it was Beet- 
hoven’s music which gave him his real inspira- 
tion. From 1830 to 1833 many compositions aRer 
standard models are evidence of hard and syste- 
matic Avork, and in 1833 he began his long 
career as an operatic composer with Die Feen^ 
which, however, never reached tlie dignity of 
erfonnance till 1888 — five years after Wagner’s 
eath. After some time spent in very unrernunera- 
tiye routine work in Heidell>erg, KOnigsberg, and 
Riga (where in 1836 he married), he resolved in 
1839 to try his fortune in Paris with Ittenzi^ a new 
opera, ivritten on the lines of the Paris Grand 
Opera and with all its great resources in view. 
From the month’s terrific storm in tlie North Sea, 
through which the vessel struggled to its haven, 
till the spring of 1842, Avhen Wagner left Paris 
Avith Rienzi unperformed and heartsick Avith hope 
deferred, his lot Avas a hard and bitter one. 
Berlioz in similar straits supported himself by 
iR the chorus of a second-rate theatre; 
Wagner Avas refused even that humble post. In 
1842 Rienzi Avas accepted at Dresden, and its 
signal success led to Ids appointment as Kapell- 
meister there (January 1843). In the following 
yw the Flying Dutchman was not so enthusiasti- 
cally received, but it has since easily distanced the 
earner work in popular favour. The story was 
suggested to his mind during the stormy voyage 
from Riga, and it is a remarkable fact that the 
Avonderful tone-picture of NorAvay’s storm-beaten 
shore was painted by one Avho till that voyage had 


never set eyes on the sea. In 1845 his new opera, 
Tannhduser^ proved at first a comparative failure. 
The subject, one Avhich had been proposed to Weber 
in 1814, attracted Wagner Avhile he avos in Paris, and 
during his studies for the libretto he found also the 
first suggestions of Lohengrin and Parsifal, The 
temporary failure of the opera led him to the con- 
sideration and self-examination which resulted in 
the elaborate exposition of his ideal ( in Opera and 
Drama ani{ many other essays). *1 saAV a single 
j)OssibiIity before me,’ he Avrites, ‘to induce Sie 
public to undei-stand and participate in my ainis as 
an artist.’ Lohengrin Avas finished early in 1848, 
and also the poem of Siegfneds Tod^ the result of 
Wagner’s studies in the old Nibelungen Lied ; but 
a too warm sympatliy Avith some of the aims of the 
revolutionary party ( which reigned for two short 
days behind the street barricades in Dresden, May 
1849) remlered his absence from Saxony advisable, 
and a few days later ne\A\s reached him in Weimar 
that a Avarrant Avas issued for his arrest. With 
a passport procured by Liszt he fled across tlie 
frontier, and for nearly tAvelve years the bitterness 
of exile was added to the hardship of poverty. It 
is this period Avhich is mainly responsible for 
Wagner’s polemical Avritings, so biting in their 
sarcasm and often unfair in their attacks. He was 
a ‘good hater;’ one of the most fiendish pamphlets 
in existence is the Capitulation (1871), in which 
Wagner, safe from poverty (thanks to the kind- 
ness of Liszt ami the munificence of Ludwig 11. 
of Bavaria) and nearing the summit of his am- 
bition, but rememliering only his misfortunes and 
liis^ slights, gloated in public over the horrors 
Avhich Avere making a hell of the fairest city on 
earth. There is excuse at least, if not justification, 
to be found for his attacks on Meyerbeer and 
others ; there are considerations to be taken into 
account Avhile one reads Avith humiliation and pity 
the correspondence between Wagner and his bene- 
factor Liszt ; but it is sad that an affectionate, 
humane, intensely human, to say nothing of an 
artistic nature, could so blaspheme against the 
first principles of humanity. 

In 1852 the poem of the Nibehmgen Ring Trilogy 
Avas finished. In 1854 Rheingold (the Introduc- 
tion or Vorabend) Avas ready, and Die Walkure 
(part i.) in 1856. But ‘ tired,’ as he said, ‘ of heap- 
ing one silent score upon another,’ he left Siegfried 
unfinished, and turned to the story of Tristan, 
The poem Avas completed in 1857, and the music 
tAvo years later. At last in 1861 he received 
permission to return to Germany, and in Vienna 
he had the first opportunity of hearing his 
OAvn Lohengrin. For three years the struggle 
Avith fortune seems to have been harder tlian 
ever before, and Wagner, in broken health, 
liad practically determined to give up the un- 
equal contest, Avhen an invitation was sent him 
by Ludwig II., the young king of Bavaria. * Come 
here and finish your Avork.^ Here at last avos 
salvation for Wagner, and the rest of his life was 
compawtively smooth. In 1865 Tristan und Isolde 
Avas performed at Munich, and aa^os folloAved three 
years later by a comic opera. Die Meister singer^ 
tire first sketches of Avhich date from 18^. Sieg* 
fHed (Nibelungen part ii.) Avas completed 

in 1869, and in the folloAving year Wagner married 
Cosinia, the daughter of Liszt, and ferniefly the 
Avife of Von Biilow. His fii*st Avife, from whom lie 
ha<l been separated in 1861, died at Dresden in 1866. 

A theatre built somewhere off the main lines of 
traffic, and specially constructed for the perform- 
ance of Wagner’s later works, must have seemed 
the most impracticable and visionary of proposals 
in 1870 ; and yet, chiefly through the unwearying 
exertions of Carl Tausig (and after his death <3 
the various Wagner societies), the foundation-stone 




of the Baireuth theatre was laid in 1872, and in 
1876, two years after the completion of the Goiter^ 
darmnerung {Nibelunaen HincL part it be- 
came an accompliBhea fact The first work git^en 
was the entire Trilogy ; and in Jul^r 1882 Wagner’s 
long and stormy career wjis magnificently crowned 
there by the first perforinaiicc o? ParnlfaL A few 
weeks later his healtli showed signs of giving way, 
and he resolved to H]>cnd the winter at Venice. 
There he died suddenly, 13th Fehniary 1883, and 
was bulled in the garden of his own house Waim- 
fried at Baireutli. 

Wagner’s life and his individuality are of tin- 
usual importance in rightly tjstimating his work, 
because, unlike the other great masters, he mit 
only devoted all his genius to one hraneh of music 
— the o)>eiu — hut he gradually evolved a theory 
and an ideal whicli he consciously f<»rinnlalcd and 
adopted, and porseveringly folio we<l. It may Uo 
asked whether Wagner’s preniisos were sound ntnl 
his conclusions right; and also whitlher his genius 
w-as great enough to he the worthy chanipioii of a 
cause involving such revolutions. C nl<‘ss Wagner s 
operas, considered solely as music, are not <»nly 
more advanced in style, hut w’orthy in the!n'<elves 
to stand at least on a level with the gn atest eiloits 
of Ills predecessors, no amount of proof ihaf these 
were wrong and ho right will give liis name the 
place his admirers claim for it. It is now* univer- 
sally acknowledge<l that Wagner can only he com- 
pared with the greatest names in music. Ills 
instruniGiitation lias the advantage iu ’oeirjg the 
inheritor of the enormous development of tin* 
orchestra from liaydii to Berlioz, his harmony is 
as daring and original as Bach’s, and his mel<Ml;> 
is as beautiful as it is ditlerent from Beethoveirs 
or Mozart’s, (I'hese names are used not in order 
to institute profitless com]>arisons, hnt as con- 
venient stamiards ; therefore even a <|ualifioalioii 
of the statement wdll not invalidate I lie case.) 

11 is aim (stated very generally ) w jim to reform the 
whole structure of opera, using the last or ‘ Beet- 
hoven* development of instrummital music as a 
basis, and freeiii*^ it from the feitms wliiidi con- 
ventionality had imposed in the shape of set forms, 
accepted niTangements, and traditional concessions 
to a stylo of singing now happily almost extinct, 
Tlie one canon W'as to he dramatic fitness. In this 
‘Art Work of the Future,* as he called it, the 
interest of the drama is to depend not entirely on 
the music, hut also on the poem, and on the acting 
and staging as w ell. It wdll be seen that Wagner s 
theory is not ne>v. All or most of it is contained 
in the theories of Gluck and otliers, >vho at various 
periods in the development of opera consciously 
strove after an ideal music drama. But the times 
were not ripe, and therefore such music could not 
exert its proper iniluence. The twin arts of 
music and poetry, dissociated by the rapid ad- 
vance of literature and the slow development 
of music, pursued their several paths alone. The 
attempt to reunite them in the end of the 16th 
century was futile, and only led to Opera (q.v.) 
whicli never needed, and therefore did not employ, 
great poetry. In Germany music was developed 
along instrunientfCl lines until the school arrive<l at 
its culmination in Beethoven ; and when an opera 
com |> 08 ^r stopped to think on tlie eternal vermes 
the result must always have been such a prophecy 
of Wagner’s work os we find in Mozart’s lettei-s : 

OeiobeVf 1781. — Verse indeed is indispensable for 
musio, but rhyme is bad in its very nature. ... It would 
be by far the best if a good composer, understanding 
the theatre and knowing how to produce a piece, and 
a clever poet, could be united in one. . . •* 

Other, but comparatively unimportant, features 
in the Wagner music drama are, e.g., the use of the 
Leitnioiiv or Leading Motive — found occasioually 


in Gluck, Mozart, "V^Telier, bat . 

adopted with a defimte purpose, and 
tion for mythological rather than historical 
jects— now largefy admitted. But all^ Wa^er^ 
principles would have been useless witlioi» the 
energy and perseverance which directed his woilCf 
the loving study which stored his meiiioiy with all 
the great works of his predecessors, and above 
all tlie genius which commands the admiration 
of the musical world. 

Wagner’s works show a remarkable and jirogroii- 
give <leveh>pment. Hiatzi is quite in the grand 
opera style of Meyci heer, SpoiJtini, The JF’/y- 

iiig Dutchman is a tleliheraie departure from that 
Rtyle, and in romantic of>era striKes out for itself a 
new Hoc, wliich, follo\v«Hl still further in Tann- 
hfhtscr^ rea(‘!i<*s its of perfection in Lohen- 

gyifK From this time dales the music drama, of 
which 't'rh'itffn is the most uncompromising tyjie, 

: and whicli by virtue ot wonderful orchestration 
! and tle^ intense jiatlios of tlie heautifully-WTitt-en 
1 poem is tlie most fasciimting of all. The Trilo^ 
j { ll'o//. ///r, (htihrilammcrunij, W'ith the 

ithi'ingold as intiodiietion ) is a very nnoqnal work. 
Ir is full of Wagner’s most inspired w rifingand most 
marvellous orchestrai ion : hut it is too long and too 
dillnso. Tim plot also is strangely confused and 
iinint(‘resl iiig, and fails alike as a story and as a 
v#‘hicle of tlmoriew, morals, or icligion. Paraifal^ 
j with its sm red alh‘*piry, its lofty nobility of tone, 

I and its ]>urc mysticism, stands on a jdatform by 
j itsi'lf, and is alm»)st a]>ove crincism. or praise, or 
j blame. The Uhrei to alone might have won Wagner 
I immortality, so original it is and ptufect in inten- 
j tiiui ; and iIh! music .‘•im’Uis to ho uo longer a mere 
1 acc.es.sory ti) the cllcct, hnt the very essence and 
fragrance of the great conception. 

The \Vai;iKr liteniture h enormous, aiul varies from 
immiHlvrnto cntJuisiasm to fanfttic.»l liatrtd. The best 
life on the whole is that of Adolphe Jullien, Jtichard 
Witifinr : T/r tt (ICnrra { ISvSfi^ ; Mr jDannreuther’s 

exhaii*»tive article in drove’s Oivtinnur)/ is temperately 
writ.t<*n. iSee al.so Kiancis Hiioft'er, Hirhard Wmjntr arid 
the Mn,*ic gf the Future (which attracted much notice in 
JS74) and Jtirhaj'd Wagner ( ‘(ireat Alu.sician.s’ senes, 2d 
t'd. 1.S.S3); Corroywndf uce, Oftivien Wagner and 

JjUzI (Kng. trams, by Hiu fi’er, 2 vols. 1888); XVagner*^ 
Lf ttm to Drrsdtu FrumU ( l-n;;. trans, 1890); Gustav 
Kohbe, Wagner's Life and Works {Saw York, 1890); 
A, K, Parsuins, Parsifal ( 1891 ) ; Praeger, Wagner aa / 
knnv Jfini { inaccurate, 1892 ) ; German Lives by Wolzogen, 
Pohl, Gh imberiain (Kng. trans. 1897), Finck (1896), and 
others ; French works l>y JuUien ( 1886 ) and Ernst ( 1893 ). 

Of Warner’s prose works (10 vols. 1871-73; new ecL 
1888) vols. i.-vi. bad in 1893-98 been translated under 
the auspices of Mr W. A. Ellis, 

Wnglier, Rr dolf, ]diysiologist ( 1 805-64 ), 
professor successively at Erlangen and Gfittingen, 
and author of Sgstetn of Physiotogy (Eng. trans. 
1844) and Comparative Anatomy (trans. 1845). 

Wacp am {Dcntsch- Wagram)^ a village 10 miles 
NE. of Vienna, Avliere, on the 5-6th July 1809 the 
Austrians w’ere defeated by Napoleon (q.v.). 

WaiftaiL A family ( Motacillida^ ) and a genus 
(Motacilla) of Passerine birds. The family, w'hich 
includes the true wagtails and the Pi])its (q.v.), is 
distinguished from the thinshes, warblers, crowds, 
slirikes, >vaxwdngs, and starlings by the absence of 
the bastard or ni*st primary ; from the finches by 
the slenderness of the hill ; from the swallow^s by 
the slenderness of the bill and the greater length 
of the legs ; and from the larks, probably its 
nearest allies, by having the tai'sus scutellated 
only in front, and having an additional spring 
moult, wdiich, however, does not extend to the 
quills and tail-feathers. In distrihution it is 
almost cosmopolitan, being absent only fitim the 
Polynesian subregion. It is most abundantly 
represented in the Palsearctic, Ethiopian, and 
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Oriental regions; least so in the Nearctic, onlv 
one species of wagtail entering the New Worla, 
but pipits being more represented. 

The genus Motacilla, the true wagtails, includes 
about thirty species, of which eight are European 
and five British. They frequent open and well- 
cultivated districts, where they are found on banks 
of streams and ponds and in pastures. Tliev are 
almost exclusivmy terrestiial in habits, ancf run 



Pied Wag Ail (Motacilla yarrclli). 


gracefully and swiftly along the gi’ound, constantly 
jerking the long tail up and down. Their flight is 
very undulatory ; they have little power of song. 
Their food consists of insects and small shcllflsli. 
Their nests are built in holes in rocks or on the 

f round. The Pied Wagtail (M, yarrelli or lugu- 
ris) is from 7 to 8 inches long, andf lias beautifully- 
marked white and black plumage. It is found all 
oyer the western part of Europe, and is generally 
distributed as a resident throughout the British 
Islands, visiting and nesting in the extreme north of 
Scotland and, sjmringly however, in the Hebrides 
and Orkneys, and known in the Slictlands and St 
Kilda on its spiing and autumn migrations. ^ Al- 
though a British resident bird it is partially migra- 
tory, especially in the northern districts ; even 
in England there is a general movement north- 
wards in spring and southwards in autumn. It 
breeds in April, the nest being made of mass, dry 
gra.ss and roots, and placed in a liole in a bank, 
wall, rock, tree, or even in an open field. The 
cuckoo often selects this nest in which to lay her 
egg. The young differs considerably from the old 
bird in plumage. This species was long confounded 
with the White Wagtail (ilf. alha)^ found over the 
whole of Europe, northern Asia, India, Burma, 
and North Africa, occurring not uncommonly in 
England, more rarely in Scotland, and very rarely 
in Ireland. In general habits, foo<l, and haunts it 
closely resembles the pied wagtail, but it has been 
known to breed in tlie burrow of a sand-martin. 
The Gray Wagtail (M, nielanope or hoarnla)^ 
the Yellow Wagtail (d/. rayi), and the Blue- 
headed Wagtail (M. ^ava) are the other British ! 
species. A variety of this last occurring in Alaska 
is the only true wagtail found in the New World. 
Cuvier classed wagtails with yellow coloration in a 
genus Budytes ; and for the gray wagtail Kaup 
established the genus Calobates. 

WalicibiSy a puritanical sect of Moslems, whose 
political influence, widely felt over the Moham- 
medan world, centred from the beginning in Nejd 
(see Arabia, Vol. I. p. 364). The founder’s aim 
was to restore primitive Mohammedanism. He 
disapproved the superstitious veneration of Moham- 
med, denounced magnificence in mosques, cere- 
monies, or personal attire, the use of spirituous 
drinks or tobacco, usury, card -playing, Stc., and 


insisted on sexual purity, almsgiving, daily prayer, 
&c. After the break-up of the Walifibi power by 
Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pasha the survivors 
fied into the central deserts of Arabia, whence 
they have occasionally since emerged in threaten- 
ing force. Thus in 1828 they made war (unsuc- 
cessfully) with the Porte, and in 1863 extended 
their domain again to the Persian Gulf. Now 
they are confined to the neigh l>ourhood of El 
RiM. There are a considemble number of 
WalAbis in India, though they hesitate to de- 
scribe themselves as such to the authorities, having 
l)een always fanatical enemies of British iiifiuence, 
and repeatedly (as in 1863-64) guilty of treason- 
able iiitri^es. Patna is their main centre in 
India. They hold themselves aloof both from 
Shiites and Sunnites, though iu faith they are sub- 
stantially Sunnite. 

See Ooraneez, Histoire dcs Wahahiis (1810); Burk- 
hardt, on the Bedouins and ( 1^4 ) ; the 

travek in Arabia of Palgravo, Doughty, Polly, &c. ; and 
Sir W. W. Hunter, Our Indian Musalnians (1871). 
Wahsateh Uloiintalfis. Sec Utah. 

Waigatx, or Vatgatch. See Nova Zembla, 

Waikato^ the principal river of the North 
Island of Now Zealand, flows first into Lake Taupo, 
and tlien out of it north waid to Manakau Harbour, 
with a total course of 170 miles. Between the 
upper Waikato, Lake Taupo, Mount Rnapelm, 
and the west coast lies the mountainous and 
picturesque ‘King Country,’ occupied mainly by 
Maoris under their king, who until 1884 resolutely 
opposed the survey or settlement by Europeans of 
the lands within their ankati or frontier. 

Waioewrightf Thomas (Griffiths, essayist, 
forger, and poisoner, was born at Chiswick iu 
October 1794. Left an orphan, he was brought up 
at Turnham Green by bis grandfather, Dr lialpli 
Griffiths (1720-1803), the founder of the Monthly 
Uemeu\ an<l was educated under Charles Burney. 
He had held a commission in the Guards when, 
about 1820 or earlier, he took to writing tawdry 
‘ art criticisms and nii.scclIaneous articles for the 
periodicals, especially tlie Londoti Magazine, He 
married on £‘i00 a year, and, soon outrunning his 
mean.s, first committeil a forgery (1824), and then 
poisoned with strychnine hw uncle (1829), his 
mother-in-law (1830), a sister-in-law (1830), and a 
Norfolk acquaintance at Boulogne (1831). The 
sister-in-law ( Wainewright’s wife was an accom- 
plice in her murder) had been fraudulently insured 
for £18,000, but two actions to enforce payment 
failed ; and Wainewrigbt, venturing back from 
France to London in 1837, was arrested for his 
old forgery, and sentenced to life transportation. 
Even in Newgate he bragged of still lioldiTig ‘ the 

i iosition of a gentleman,’ and in Van Diemen’s 
jand canted about ‘Art and the Ideal.’ There he 
painted portraits, ate opium, and at last died of 
^oplexy in Hobart Town hospital about 1852. 
The ‘kind, light-heaii/ed Wainewrigbt’ of Charles 
Lamb (1823) is depicted by ‘Barry Cornwall* as 
sbort'^nd fattish, ‘ with mincing steps and tremu- 
lous words, his hair curled and full of unguents, 
and his cheeks painted like those of a demirep,* a 
collector of richly-bound works on occultism and 
poisoning. He is the ‘Varney * of Ly tton’s Lucretia 
(1846), and the ‘Slink ton ’of Dickens’s 
Down{\%m). 

See his Essays and CrUicisms, edited, with a memoir, 
by W. C. Hazlitt (18W), B. W. Proctei^s Auiobio- 
graphy (1877), and Oscar Wilde’s Intentions (1891 ). 

Walts, originally watchmen who sounded h<^rns, 
and afterwards bands of musicians and singers, 
especially carol-singers at Christmas time. 

Waltz, Georg, historian, bom at Flensburg, 
9th October 1813, studied law and history at Kiel 
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and Berlin, became professor at Kiel in 1842, 
member of the (lerman National Assembly in 
1848, and professor at Gottingen in 1840, where 
he formed an active school of young historians who 
devoted themselves especially to media'val Ger- 
many. In 3875 he became membei of the Academy 
in liorlin, and director of the reoiganiscd Monv. 
menta Get^ianim hisforica^ and died 24th May j 
1886. To native acuteness of intellect Waitz added 
laborious industry, with I he consequence that the | 
permanent value of his woik icmains seciiie 

Here may inoicly be named I)futM'hc Vfrfa^muJib 
gtBchickU (vol, i. viii. Kiel, 184.^ TS), SehlcsvufhBot- ' 
9tem$ Gtschiehtf (2 voIm 1K51 54), Uibtr drta Ifib^u vvd I 
dte Lehre des (JtfUn (1S40), and (ycnudv^tge dtr P*>htth 
(1862). Many pni^or^^ of his appeared in the ForsrJutnfjm 
Zitr DeviM'hcri (ie'ivhuhte (e^^tabliwln d 1860; Other 
works were on Dahlinaiin’b Qucntukundi znr dinUthtn 
Gufckichte (edd d-*)), and an fdition of randino Schol 
ling’s Letfcfis (1871) e Sttiruhnfl, fithht, p a)t?ii rh( , 
Ucbersirkf uf/t r (tiOiff IVailSa (ISilJ) and Kliick | 

bohn, Ei ainei unq an (horg (l''S7) i 

Waltz* Tni.ODOIi, antlnojn)lf»;^Ut . \\ .t“ hoin al 
Gotlia, ITlli Maieli IH21, sLuei<‘<l j>Inl<>1o^V, nniUn ' 
inatics, and |»lii]os<jph> at Leip/ij; ,uiil .hm i, 
l)ecaine a leetmei in JSit at Mnihnig, nnd ino 
fessoroxtia oidiiiai,> of l’liilosoidi\ in ISIS, and died 
Maich 21, iSbi 

His gr(,it<st work the inonuni< nbil At tUn liitl >*n* 
der NiiittrtolUr (\ols i iv L« ip isV> 61, v vi 

by Gorland, 1S70 71) 'J'h Authi opol >,u d '-ock fy <.f 
London pubh^tnd a ti ui-'Litiun d th fn^i \ dnin* in 
1863. Other woiKs \\«ie (i t mtdh /tm t <icr V nc^t d 1 1 
(1846), Lehrlntth dtr i^-ythhohn Kaitni t 
(1849), AUtfcmdiie l*adanit<j(L (ls’'>2\ ,ind a ci’ticd 
edition of the OuHtvoa oi Aridoth (isn ) 

WaitZCIl (M.igjMii T"ro a Hnngm in t(»^^n on 
the Danube, 20 miles X of Pe>tb b> mil, \Mth .i 
cathedial on the inoilel of St P<d< i’^ ri>p 13,100 

Wake* L> Iveu ake*^ v oi e in Scot land condeiurct] 
b> the (ieneuil Assomblj in Kilo and 1701, hut 
survived this legislation in Ahei Jeeiibliiie and the 
Highlands. See FuMUiAL Hubs 

Wake, II hlAM, Aiclihivhoji of Cantnlnii^ 
(1716-37), uas hoin at Hlainlfuid in T)4iis< isluic^ 
in 16.)7, studied at (liiist Ciiurch, Oxfoid, and 
was ^uccessiv’ely pieaehei to Giav ’s Inn, lector of 
St James’s, Wosliniiistei, Dean of Fxotei (1701), 
Bishop of Lincoln (1705), and Fiimate (1716), 
dying at LainlKdh, 24th Januai> 1737. Of gieat 
learning and industiy, ho has beiiueathcd his name 
to posteiity in the (/cnmnc E^u^tia o f the Afiosfolic 
Fathers (1693). He maintains the authenticity of 
them all ; but though his pieliminaiy dlsseitation 
may be antiquated, the tianslations aie still e.xcel- 
leiit. In these he was ailed by Dr Joliaiiu Ernst 
Grabe (1666-1711), a native of KoiiigsU’rg, who 
became a chaplain of Ciiiist Chinch, 0\foid, and 
edited the Septuaqint^ a Spicilegium of Fathei.s, 
Justin, and Ijcuamls. 

Wakefield* the capital of the West Riding of 
Yorkshiie, stands on the Calder at a convei genre 
of railways, 9 miles SSE. of Leeds, 27 SSW. of 
York, and 19 N\V. of I>oncastei. In 1888 it was 
constituted the seat of a bisliopric— -its cathedial 
tlie 6ne Perpendicular paribli cnurch, wliich, en- 
larged and reconsecrated in 1329, and again en- 
larged about 1470, was restored in 1857-4^6 from 
deswis by Sir G. G. Scott at a cost of £30,000, 
and lias a tower and spire 247 feet high. On tlie 
nine-arch bridge over the Calder is an interesting 
obape! founded in 1367 by the townsmen of Wake- 
fiela* a building in the beautiful flowing Decoratod 
style ; it also was restored in 1847. At the 
grammar-school, chartered in 1591, and removed to 
new buildings on a different site in 1855, were edu- | 
^ted Dr RadcUffe, Archbishop Potter, the Bene- 
dictine Creasy, and Bentley, im hrst two of whom 


were natives. The town-hall, Pren^ 
in ftt\de, was erected in 181^ at a cost <!# hbdnt - 
£72,000; and other building are tfe eJt* 
change, fine art institute, CTa 3 ''tQii hoS|Htld^ Wd 
lunatic asylum. Tiiough not the great 
tciwn’ it was formerly, Wakefield wtiH Itaa ®en^ 
sideiahlc manufactuies of woollens, wdr$teds» 
lio.sic*r> , as also of agiioultural implements, maohto- 
erv, A'r. Jt was made a parliamentaiy boroum in 
1832, the Ismudarv lieing extended in 1885. Pop. 

I (1851) 22,065; (18S1) 33,210: (1901) 41,544 ixx the 
' municipal aiea, but in tlie pailiamontaiv borough 
«mly 41,189 Tb(‘ cluef ev< ut in the historv*^ of 
Wakefield is tlie Y<)iki<-t defeat in the Wars oJ the 
( q v^ ) on 301 h Decemlicr 1160. The diocese 
jm»lud<‘N part^ of the old aica of Ripon and York 

Sn woik'^ by (1824), ScalfluTd (1843), Bucklor 

(IM.'U, T.uptoii (Is#) 4 k Taylor (tS80), Olarknou (1887), 

.f \V Walker (1888, IsUO). and }*eacook (1892), 

WakofiHd* a mrinufcietuiiiig town of Ma-iSa 
cbnsi'il^, 10 inib‘>' X of lloston Po]» 9970- 

Itaketicld* KdWxVpd (IrnnoN, Imm in London 
20' b Much I7‘‘6 in ls26 iinpiisoned for 

, bducting a Jadv and maii^ying hei at 

t.ietiia liiiiinj, bi^ iuipiisoument he 

'-liidnil (^(doi.ial ipicktKvim wiili yeal, and after his 
Jiik‘i ifnm in the colonisation of South 

Xiisii.ilui !]♦ w cis ]tu\ .lie ^ctutiiv Lord Dur- 
bam m t ana»i.i in lS,?s. but is bc'-t Known for his 
Mi\ir(-« mcuavci of the Xtw Zealand A Hsocia- 
Mnii He \va^ a tonmlei nf the High Cbuicb colony 
of I nntiibniY, v^luie he died, I(»th May 1862 See 
bi-. Lilf bv X. tiiUiieti (IsOS). 

I Waki^fieUL (auuii, divine, wa*' born at 
' Xottingbam, 22d lob»nai^\ 1756, and had his 
edmaUon at de-.nK (\dlege, Cambndge, of which 
lie biM.iine fellow He took oidei-», but renounced 
tlie Aiiglieau communion, labouied as classical 
tiuo? ill di^M'iiliTur academics at \VHinngton and 
Hickncv, kiv two Acais in Dorchester gaol for a 
I so-call« d sedition'- h)>el inanswei to HisbopWaUon, 

I for width bis jiolitical fiiends consoled him with a 
I gift of £.5(KK), and ihed in London, 9th Septemlier 
!soi He published editions of Bion and Mosclius, 
\iigil, Hoiace, and Jmcietius; i'hristian xrriters 
of th( three first cent am s on the Person of CkHst 
(17H4), left nntuiished ; Infjnnp tnfv the expediency 
and prapm ft/ of ^oewl worship (1791 ), the necessity 
foi which lie denied; A?i Ejatmnaiion of Paints 
Aqe of Piason (1794) ; and Sifett Cidtira, a collec- 
tion intendiMl to illustrate the Sciiptuies from the 
stoies of jirofane learning ( 1789 95). His leaniing 
was whle, if nowheie jirofound or exact; but his 
w.xrmth of temiiei jnoved a gieat source of weak- 
ne.ss to him as n contiovemalist. After leaving 
the Church of England he never attached himself 
to any other religious society, although piaetically 
a UnilaiiRii. In his Ihaty, H. C. Robmson says 
of him : ‘He had the pale complexion and mild 
featuies of a saint, w^a-s a most ^iitle creature in 
domestic life, and a very amiable man ; but when 
he took pait in political or religious contiwersy 
his pen was dip)>cd iu galL’ His own Mexnoirs 
(1792) are uninteresting; not so his CorresjKind- 
ence with Fox ( 1813). 

Wake-robin* See Arum. 

Wakhan* See Badakhshan, ApaiiAKisTAN. 
Walcbt Christian Wilhelm Franz, was horn 
at Jena in 1726, in 1764 became extra oi-dinaiy, in 
1757 ordinary, professor of Theologj- at Gbttingen, 
and died lOtli March 1784. His name survives in 
the durable worth of his contributions to chureh 
history : Gedanken von dtr Getchichte dtr Glauhens- 
leJirt (1756), Enivonrf eintr ItUtorie dtr Keizereitn^ 
his axtfdie Eeformation (11 vols. 1762-85), and 
Neueste Eeliaiottsgesckichte (9 vols, 1771-83). — His 
! lather, Johann Gboro Walch (1693-1775), w^as 
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long professor of Theology at Jena, edited Luther’s 
works (24 vols. Halle, 1740-52), and wrote a work 
of great value on the history of the religious con- 
troversies within Uie Evangelical- Lutheran Church 
(6 vols. 1730-39), and its complement, on those 
without that church (5 vols. 1733-36). 

Walchereilf an* island in the Dutch province of 
Zeeland, at the mouth of the Schehlt, containing 
52,000 acres and 50,000 inhabitants. The chief 
places are Middelburg, Flushing, and Cainpvere. 
One-half is meadow, the other rich arable land, 
well wooded to the north. Where it is not j>ro- 
tected by natural dunes, strong dykes have been 
formed, that at West Kappelle being a magnificent 
work. The drainage- water is carried off by large 
sea-sluices at Middelburg and Vere. Agriculture 
is the principal employment. Tlie people are 
chiefly Protestants. Several large artificial 
mounds are supposed to have been erected bv 
the early inhabitants as places of refuge from high 
tides. 

The Walcheren Expedition y one of the most 
disastrous failures in the history of modern war- 
fare, was planned in 1807, when Britain, Prussia, 
Kussia, and Austria were all in arm.s against 
France ; but it was not till early in the sunimer 
of 1809 (when Napoleon, who had meantime over- 
whelmed Prussita, ana reduced Russia to neutrality, 
was gradually forcing Austria to succumb) that the 
British ministry resolved to carry it out. The plan 
was to send a fieet and army up the Sclieldt, and 
attack Antwerp (the principal naval station and 
arsenal of the brench), wliose fortifications, though 
formidable, were much in need of repair, and whose 

f arrison at the time only numbered about 2000 
nvalidea and coast-guards ; while there were not 
more than 10,000 French soldiers in Holland. The 
expedition, after numberless needless delays, at 
last sailed on July 28, and, to tlie number of 37 
men-of-war, 23 frigates, 115 sloops and gunboats, 
accompanied by transports carrying about 41,000 
soldiers, reached the Dutch coast on the following 
day. But, instead of obeying the orders of the 
minister of yar, Lord Castlereagh (q.v.), to advance 
at once in force against Antwerp, the commander- 
in-chief, Lord Chatham (1756-1835), Pitt’s elder 
brother, frittered away his time in the reduction of 
Flushing, which was not effected till August 16, 
by which time the garrison of Antwerp had been 
reinforced by King Louis Bonaparte with the troops 
at his command (about 6000), and by detacbments 
sent from France, which swelled the garrison, by 
August 20, to 15,000 men. About the end of 
August Cliatham, who, as a general, was a 
methodical incapable, * found himself prepared ’ to 
march upon Antwerp, but by this time 30,000 
men, unaer Bernadotte, were gathered to its de- 
fence, and the English army was decimated by 
marsh-fever, so that success was not to be hoped 
for. However, it was judged right to hold posses- 
sion of Walcheren, in order to compel the French 
to keep a strong force on the watch in Belgium, 
and, accordingly, 15,000 remained to garrison the 
island, the rest returning to England ; but the 
malaria proved fatal in its ravages, and, i>eace 
having been concluded between Austria and France, 
this^ force was also recalled. Thus an excellently 
devised scheme, tlirough the utter stupidity of the 
agent chosen by George III. to carry it out, failed 
in every point of consequence, and ended in a loss 
of 7000 men dead, and tlie permanent disablement 
of half the remainder. 

Waldeck* or Waldeck-Pyjrmont, a small 
principality of Germany now controlled by Piiissia, 
consists or two parts, Waldeck, between West- 
phalia and Hesse-Nassau, and Pyrmont, a small 
patch between Lippe, Westphalia, Brunswick, and 


Hanover. The country is high-lying and poor, 
with a total area of 438 sq. nn and a* popula- 
tion of (1900 ) 57,918, of which 8636 belong to 
Pyrmont. The capital is Arolseu (q.v.). Pyrmont, 
15 miles E. of Detmold (pop. 1500), lies in the 
valley of the Etnmer, and has famous mineral 
springs. The arrangement by which Prussia took 
over all essentials of government except formal 
ones was made in 1867, and renewed in 1877 and 
1887. Daughters of the princely house were 
married to the king of the Netherlands in 1879 
and to the Duke of Albany in 1882. 

WaldenseSy a famous Chiistian community 
which originally grew out of an anti -sacerdotal 
movement originated by Peter Waldo of Lyons in 
tbe second half of the 12th century. A rich mer- 
chant, pious and unlearned, he caused the New 
Testament and a collection of extracts from the 
FatheT*s to be translated into Komaunt, and, natur- 
ally failing to find the apostolic simplicity in the 
ecclesiastical condition of the time, sold his movable 
goods for the support of the poor, and devoted 
himself to pleaching the truth to the people by the 
wayside. Everywhere he found eager listeners, 
ami was followed by groups of simple and earnest 
persons of both sexes who did their best, even to 
i heir dress, to carry out the apostolic ideal, loving 
to bear the name of the Poor Men of Lyons. The 
tenets ascribed to them in the earliest accounts are 
chiefly that oaths even in a court of justice are not 
allowable, that homicide is under no circumstances 
iusti liable, that every lie is a mortal sin, that all 
believers are capable of pnestly functions, and that 
the sacraments are invalidated by uncleanness of 
life in the ofliciating prie.st. We find at first no 
special doctrines that could be pondemned as hereti* 
cal, and even in later ilays, Mr Lea points out, 
the documents of the Inquisition constantly refer to ! 
‘heresy and Wahicnsianism,’ the former meaning 
Catharism. The Archbishop of Lyons forbade them 
to preach, but in vain ; Pope Alexander III. gave 
them a modified approval, but Lucius III. anathe- 
matised them at Verona in 1184, and Innocent HI. 
at the fourtli council of the Lateran in 1215. But it 
wa.s impossible to compel silence, for the missionary 
zeal of these sincere enthusiasts was boundless, and 
their influence qiiiekly grew. Alonso 11. of Aragon 
ordered them to quit his dominions in 1194, ana in 
southern Fitaiice they became involved in tbe com- 
mon destruction of the Albigenses, although their 
quarrel with tbe church diftered from that of the 
latter in relating to matters of }>ractice rather than 
of doctrine. But under persecution their diver- 
gences from the cliiirch naturally grew ever the 
greater, and we find that gradually, though never 
uniformly, they came to repudiate the invocation 
of the Virgin and saints, transubstantiation, and 
purgatory with all its consequences. Thus the 
WaTdensian martyi-s at Strasburg in 1212 made no 
distinction between laity and piiesthood, while at 
tbe same time both the French and Lombardian 
Waldenses held that the Eucharist could be cele- 
brated only by an ordained priest, and it was at that 
time stfll tbe latter only Mdio believed it invalid if 
tbe priest was living in sin. Yet they themselves 
maintained a kind of order of preachers (perfecti)^ 
living in voluntary poverty and celibacy, in contra- 
distinction to the ordinary credentes. And by some 
accounts there was a kind of hierarchy among 
tbe perfectly a theory which gains some suppoiS 
from the freejueut use of sucli terms as majorcUUy 
magnus magtatevy major y and minor. Their moral* 
ity was austere, and we find the very inquisitors 
acknowledging their chastity, sobriety, truthful- 
ness, and industry. Their crowning offences were 
their pammount regard for Scripture and the 
unresting proselytism of their preachers, who went 
abroad two by two, ostensibly practising some 
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calling, os pedlars or tinkers, but ceoseleaely 
exhorting the faithful in sequestered places, hearinjg 
confe^ions, and administering absolution. Their 
principal seats were tlie slopes and fastnesses of the 
Cottian Alps, east in Piedmont, west in Provence 
and Dauphin6. After the Cathari were finally 
emshed they supplied the cliief work that remained 
to the Inquisition in Frauee. They had grown 
strong among tlie poorer class in Ljinguedoc, with 
schools, a gooil organisation, and missionaries 
have skill in nicdicino. They next 


schools, a gooil organisation, and missionaries 
reputed to have skill in nicdicino. They next 
spread into Lorraine, Burgundy, Franchc Comte, 
Narbonne, and tlie mountains of Auvergne. \Ve 
find Bernard (hii burning them at 'Foulouse in 
1316, and by this time, persecution luid done ils 
perfect work as well in vefiiiing their ]nety as in 
coni]>leting their estriing(‘iiicnt from Itoine, 'I'lieir 
doctrine of non-resist anee made it easy to harry 
and contiscato their property, yet we find the 
victims often too poor to pay for the woo<l that 
burned them. Diiriiig the years LTlfi 40 cs]»erially 
they were severely harasst'd ; tw«»!ve were hurni*d 
in front of the catluvlral at. Kmhruu in I ‘US. Pop< s 
Clement VI. and TMhan V. stitinilate<l tin* zeal t f 
the Inquisition, and wo rea<l how the tiex'e in- 
quisitor, Fraiiv<»is Borol, hurijed loOaf (Jrenohh' in 
one day in 1393. (in'gory XL urge<l on tlie nnhedy 
Avork in Provence, Itanphine, ami the Ly<»nnnis, 
and in 1.375 the pris(>ns were erowiled with far ioor<* 
prisoners than could he fed, and charity was actually 
asked for them by the church. Dining the <iiea.t 
Scldsm they enuirived to escape, and after the 
Council of Constance th(‘ lliis.sitc'^ cngag*‘d for a 
time all the energies of the church, \Ve hear, 
however, of the persecutions again in I43*i uiicl 
later year.s, and hy this time, sa)s Mr Lea, so 
completely had the Wahlense.s m'ono}io listed the 
field of misheliof in the jmhlic miiul of Franco 
that sorcery iKicame popularly kno» ti as rom/c/vV, 
and witches as ?;o:m/e/,sr.v. Sixtus IV, tiied to stir 
up Louis XL ill vain ; hut Charles VI 11. was more 
docile, and Pope Innocent VI 11. was able in 1188 
to organise a crusade against them in both Daupliiiio 
and Savoy. The valley of Pragelato, \’al ( ’luson, 
and Frey ssini^ res were ravaged pitilessly with lire 
and sword and wholesale con iiscat ions, miiuv ^fftr/tes 
(pastoi*s) were burned, and in Val Loui.se tlie poor 
fugitives were smoked to death in their caves. 
Louis XII. stopped the proceedings, with eon.sent 
of Pope Alexander VI., who.se .son Ciesar Borgia 
had just receiveil the duchy of Valentinols. Their 
remnants continued to cheri.sli their own faith, 
more or les.s under disguise of Catholicism, until 
thev finally merged with the Calvinists after the 
Ho/ormation. 

In Italy the Waldense.s liad found the ground 
prepared hy the Arnaldista^ or folloivers of Arnold 
of Brescia (q.v.), and Uiniliati, and spread rapidly 
even in Milan, but especially in the val ley. s of the 
Cottian Alps, Luseriia, Aiigrogna, San Martino, 
Perosa. Poor, hard-Avorking Iabourei*s as they 
were, they sho\ve<l throughout their history ex- 
amples of constancy and quiet heroism such as 
the world lias seldom seen. The Inquisition 
destroyed Catharism in Italy ; Wald ensian ism it 
could not destroy. About 1312 in Luserna and 
Perosa, we are told, as many as 500 attended 
their assemblies. Popes John XXII., Urban V., 
and Gregory XL urged on the pei-secution, yet all 
the terrors of fire and sword ana torture could not 
tear them from their faith. In 1375 many of the 
wretched fugitives from Pragelato perished in 
the snow, among them as many as fifty mothera 
with children at the breast. Again in 1475 a hitter 
war of extemination began under the Duchess 
Yolande, regent of Savoy, and another, as has been 
seen, in 1488 at the instigation of Pope Innocent 
Vlll. During the persecutions in Savoy many 


had found refuge in Calahiia 
almnt 1400 there was a larger eniigraw»,;'Mft^ 
the 15th century the limulsilian was. Viniiply-; i 
extinct in Naples. Those outlving settlefoml^:;^ 
were v isited every tw^o years hy 0 €iroeg " 
under some pretext, the distance between Fignevol 
and Calabria ]>cing counted twenty -five days^jc^* ,, 
ney by the westeni coast. . ' Vv. 

The Cathari never made much wav in Gettriaiiyi' 
but on the other hand the W^aldenses becainis ' 
.strong. Some were burned at Strasburg in 1212, 
uihI especially in the dioccfc^e of Piussaii in the 
socoml half of the .same oeutuiy there \vas mttcli 
persecution. Yot by the close of the century they 
ha<I hceomc very numerous, <»ftou succeeding in 
escaping noti»‘.e hy their qiiictncs.s and outward 
} co.ifonnity. In 1302 the Archbishop of Mainz per- 
I sccntcii them vigorously, burning thirty-six at 
• Bingen together. At Steyer in Bonier/inisi, in 1397, 

I o\cr ;i luiinlred of cither sex were burned. Yet 
: they not e\tiij>atcd, ami remained strong, 

I e-.]fecially on the coniines lietvvocn Austria and 
i Moravia. In 1407 tlicy united ihenrselves lyith 
^ the bunons Bohemian Brethren. The WaJdeusians 
: oil the Freiieii si<le of the Cottian Alps in 1530 
’ ojM‘iH*d negoi iai ions with the Swiss and German 
I rcbofucrs, and in J532 a live days’ synod at ("han- 
I foniiis in tin* valley of Angrogiie drew iij) articles 
, t>f agreement. 'Bhe Brovence congregations W'ere 
; juMSfCiiletl pitiles>ly under Francis 1. in 1545, : 
[ IweiUy-two \illag<\s being Imrned, and 4(X)0 persons ^ 
I massacred, wliile as many \M*re driven into flight. 

I la Biolmonl they defended their lights M'itli such : 
j lieroi'^m that Fmaniiel JMiilihert in 1501 wiis forced ; 
I to grant them freedom of worship in the valley.s of ! 
I St Martin, Berosa, and Luserna. In 1571 they | 
foinied the M niou of ^*alIevs’ to guard their | 
rights against a government that could not be | 
trusted. From *\ray KsiO to July 1031 plague ' 
raged in these valley.^ and carried of!* over K),0C)0 — 
one-half of the whole j>opnlation. But .still move- 
eruel was the persecution, which seldom indeed 
gave a long lespite, ami hurst out in 1055 with a 
feroeions hruialiiy that called foith a significant 
jirotesi from Oliver (’’romwcll ami from Milton one 
noble sonnet. In 1001 the Duke of Savoy had 
driven as many a.s 500 families into e.vilc ; again in 
1086 Amailcns 11. with the help of French troops 
coerced many through terror into eonvoi*sion, and 
drove the recusants into exile, as many as 2600 to 
(loneva alone, others to the Balatinate, Hesse, and 
Nas.sau. In August 1689 more than 800 of these 
exiles returned to their native valleys, sufi'ering 
incredible sufTering>5 on their way. Under their 
pjxstor Henri Avnaud they made a valiant struggle 
again.st the French, ami were finally addeti to 
Savoy hy the peace of Utreclit. 33ie 18th century* 
was iiot a favonrahle age for persecution, yet even 
at its close the M’aldenscs could hold no office nor 
real estate, nor have j)liysician.s of their own faith. 
Napoleon allowed their church a constitution, but 
this Victor Eiiiiiianuel abolished in 1814, although 
two years later, urged hy England and Prussia, Tie 
issued a milder edict. Meantime they prospered — 
Colonel John C. Beckwith (1789-1862), who had 
lost a leg at Waterloo, through reading Dr Gilly’s 
Visit to (he Valleys of Piedmont (1823), settled 
amongst the people for the last thirty-live years of 
liis lim, marrying a peasant girl, aiut succeeded in 
establishing as many as 120 schools. At last in 
1848 Charle.s Albert gave the Waldenses equal 
political and religious rights, and since that time 
their progiess has been constant if not rapid. In 
1889-W they liad in Italy 44 churches and 53 
stations, 58 pastors and evangelists, and a theo- 
logical school at Florence. ' ; 

Morland, Oromweira emissair to Piedmont in 16^ 
brought ha^ many Waldensian MSS. in Komaun^ whiek 
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were lost and onlv redisoovered in the Cambridge 
University Library m 1862. (See H. Bradshaw in the 
Memoirs of Cainb. Antiq. Soo., 1862, ^d Archdeacon 
Grootue in Christian Advocate and Review for January 
1863). llie prose consists of translations from Scripture 
and the Fathers, and sermons; the finest thing in the 
poetry is the Nohla Leyczon^ an exhortation to good 
works. Gradually tlie Waldenses conceived a kind of 
mythical idea of the continuity from primitive times of 
their scheme of doctrine, and naturally tliis compelled 
them to push back the origin of their community until 
actually they came to regard theirs as the real mother of 
the Iteformed Churches. The origin of their name was no 
longer found in Peter Waldo, but in the Lat. Valles^ 
the valleys which had sheltered the true faith from 
the Apostolic age. Tlicir historical dociiiiients were 
inteipolatcd and falsified to suit the reouireiiients of 
this historical theory, wliich indeed was long accepted 
by the Protestant world, and only disproved by Dieck- 
hofif, Die Waldet\ser iui Mittdalier ( 1851 ) ; Herzog, 
Die Ronuinischen Waldenser (1853) ; Todd, Discourses 
on the Prophecies rclatiny to Antichrist (1840); and 
Maitland, Facts and Documents of the Waldenses (1862). 
See the Bulletin de la Societi d'Histoire Vaudoise 
appearing yearly in Torre Pellice ; and of more modern 
books, especially ^luilo Comba, Histoire des Vaudois 
WItalie ( voL i. 1887 ; Eng. trans. 1889 ) ; fidouard Montet, 
Histoire LitUraire des Vaudois du Pi^mont (1883); K. 
Muller, WaZdenscr bis zumAnfany des If Jahrhunderts 

(Gotha, 1886); Henry C. Lea’s History of the Inquisition 
of the Middle Ayes (3 vols. New York, 1887); and A. 
B^rard, Les Vaudois, Itur Historic du IV* au XVIIP 
SUcle (1802). See the bibliographies appended to the 
* articles in Herzog and in Holtzmann-Zopfiel. 

Waldo. See Waldenses. 

WaleSf a great peninsnla in the west of the 
island of Britain, bounded by the Irish Sea, St 
Oeorge*s Channel, and the Bristol Channel, and 
touching the (now English) counties of Cheshire, 
Shropshire, Hereford, and Monmouth. The area 
is 7363 sq. m., about a fifth larger than Yorkshire. 
The principality of Wales, administratively a part 
of England, though differing more or less widely in 
blood, language, national character, and religious 
temper, is a mountainous laud, and contains Snow- 
don ( q. V. ), the liighest point in South Britain ; North 
Wales is especially picturesque. The minerals are 
extremely valuable, and South Wales contains some 
of the most important coal and iron industiies in 
the United Kingdom. Copper, zinc, lead, tin, and 
gold are also found. The piiysical geography, geo- 
logy, climate, &c. have been already discussed at 
Great Britain, where physical and geological 
maps of Wales will be found. For the political 
map, see that of England ; the representation is 
shown at Parliament, p. 778. Tdie established 
church is a part of the Church of England, with 
four episccmal sees ; Nonconformists, especially Cal- 
vinistic Metliodists, Congiegatioiialists, Baptists, 
and Wesley ans, are very numerous, and claim to 
be a large majority of the total population. There 
are univemity colleges at Aberystwith, Bangor, and 
Cardiff* incorporated as the University of Wales in 
1893, and theological colleges at Lampeter, &c. See 
the articles on the several Welsh counties, and on 
the towns such as Cardiff, Swansea, &c. Above 
half a million still speak Welsh only, over 400,900 
both Welsh and English. 


Ooua^. Area In Acres. 1881. 1901. 

* Anglesey 193,611 61,416 50,590 

Brecknockshire 460,168 67,746 59,906 

CardiguiiHhire 448,387 70,270 60,287 

Carmarthenshire 694,406 124,864 186,825 

CSamarvoiishire 869,477 119,849 126,885 

Denbighahire 425,068 111,967 129,935 

Flintihire 161,807 80,441 81,725 

GlamoigBnahire 516,969 611,433 860,022 

Merionethshire 384,717 61.967 49,130 

Montgomeryshire 496,089 66.710 64,892 

Pembrokeshire 391,181 91,824 88,749 

Radnorshire 276,652 23,528 28,268 


Total .4,712,281 1,360J)06 1,760,609 


History, — The population of Wales contains Bry- 
thonic elements mixed with Goidelic and Ivernian 
or pre-Celtic, probably pre-Aryan (see Celts). 
The Silures of Glamorgan and Brecknockshire and 
east to the Severn were probably GohleJic ; so were 
the Demetie of Dyfed or west South Wales, but 
more strongly Ivernian ; the Gangani and Decanti 
of North Wales were mainly Ivemian. Between 
these were the Ordovices ( Orddwy ), Bry thonic, in 
the Upper Severn valley. During the Roman 
occupation Bry thonic tribes seem to have encroached 
oil the Goidels and Ivernians ; and the Brythons 
appear to have become largely Latinised. Chris- 
tianity had been introduced before tlie end of the 
2d century, and extended beyond Roman territory. 
During the Roman occupation invaders from 
beyond the Nortli Sea had already given trouble; 
the south-east of the present England was adminis- 
tered by the ‘Count of the Saxon Shore;* the 
remaining territory, where Goidels and Ivernians 
had to be dealt with, was under the ‘ Duke of the 
Britain^,* from southern Scotland to Landes End. 
When the Romans had gone, the Dux Brit anniarvm 
was succeeded by a Gwledig, who ruled over the 
tribes in the whole of his district, both Brythonic, 
Goidelic, and Ivernian, the ruling race being 
Brythonic. A common name for the peojde of this 
district was introduced, meaning ‘fellow-country- 
men,* Combroqes, or, in modern form, Cymry, which 
survives in the names Cumberland and Cambria, 
Wales is from Wealas, ‘foreigners,* the name given 
by the Anglo-Saxon invaders to the natives of 
Britain (compare the German used of 

things Italian and French). Saxon invasions 
dill not for some time much affect this western 
district ; hut at length disturbances in the north 
drove Cunedda Wledig, tlic ruler of the district, 
away from the Forth valley where diis seat was. 
He migrated to North Wales, waged war with 
the Goidelic tribes and expelled them from the 
Dee to the Teifi, Brythonlsing the country, 
except in the north-west corner. Tliis resisted 
the process for some time, but at length, before 
300 A.D., became Brythonic or Welsh in language, 
though Goidelic and Ivernian legends and tradi- 
tions long lingered there. In South Wales the 
Demetie were hard pressed by the same iufiuence, 
and s([ueezcd into the modern Pembrokeshire 
by about 600. The Denietse of Dyfed and the 
Silures of Moiganwg do not apriear to have been 
conciuered, but they were Brythonised ; and tlie 
Gaelic language tiius disappeared from Wales. At 
the same time Christianity was energetically spread 
by Cunedda’s descendants, of whom many are lonnd 
in the lists of Welsh saints — e.g. St David Chris- 
tianised the Iverfiian ( or Pictish ) Menavia ( now St 
David.s), and founded a see there. The Gwledig- 
ship, more or less reduced to a shadowy claim of 
over-lordship over all the tribal chiefs, remained 
with the descendants of Cunedda, who were princes 
or kings of Gwynedd, Venedotia, or Nortli-west 
Wales. 

In 577 Ceawlin took Bath, Cirencester, and Glon- 
cester, and thus separated the Britons of Cornwall 
from those of Wales. In 655 Cad waladr, in alliance 
with Penda of Mercia, was defeated, and Penda 
slain, by Oswiu at Winweedfield. Strathclyde and! 
Cumberland were separated by this battle from 
Wales. About 720 we find Cadwaludr’s grandson, 
Rhodri (Ro<lerick) Maelwynawgab Tudwal, lead- 
ing the Welsh chiefs ; and he kept Saxondom at 
bay until 754, when he died. After his death his 
two sons quarrelled about Anglesey, while the 
Welsh chieitaincies fell asunder. From 757 to 791^ 
Offa of Mercia scourged the Welsh: in 795 was 
the stiU-remembered battle of Khuddlan marsh ; 
Shrewsbury and Hereford became English centres ; 
and Offh’s Dyke was built from Flintshire to the 
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Wye. In 768 the church in Gwynedd conformed 
to the Roman time of keeping Easter, but reiiiauied 
heterodox as regards the celibacy uf tlie cler^. 
Luring the 9th century Wales was sorely troubled 
with Lanish invasions* It was for Wales a 
century of misery, in which, however, Rhodri Fawr 
( Roderick the Great ) succeeded in bringing all the 
chiefs under one liead for some tijjie. Towards 
the end of the century the Welsh chiefs all came 
successively under the protection of King Alfred, 
and the lOth century began auictly. H3 wel Dda 
of Dyfed ( Pejiibrokeshire), and i)iohably of l*o\\3s 
(Upper Severn and Dee), cotUfied the Welsh laws, 
based on the tribal system. The end of the lOtli 
century was miserable; internecine stiifo aggra- 
vated and encouraged the attack'-^ of tlic Englisli 
and of the Danish sea rovers. In 1039 Grun’ydil ap 
LlywoJyn became king of Gw>iied«I, and after veiy 
varying fortune liecame in lOno king of all Wales, 
except perhaj>s Moiganwg (Glaiuorgan'>liiic ). 
When he destroyed the s(‘ttleniculs of Kdwaid Iho 
Confessor’s Norman friends in lloicfoidsliiie, thoie 
were no reprisals, ])iit Giuirydd submitU'd to King 
Edward, lie afterwanls bioke the poa<*o, and wa*- 
defeated in 1063 by Jlaiohl ainl Fo-^tigat Uliud<lL»ii ; j 
Wales was vehemently attacked, and (hutlNdd was 
murdered by hisowm people Wiilcs then suhmitted 
from sheer exhaustion. 

After J0G6 Welsh and Engli-^h eo mxMated aitaiiivi 
William, but in vain; in 1070 Willlim seized 
Chester; in 1071 Chostei was made tin* ocmtie of a ' 
palatine earldom uinler lingo tie \viancheN, and j 
Shrewsbury of one iiinh*r Ih»ger de M<intuoinei \ ; 
ill 1072 we lind a va^s.il of Eail Hugh's in Khud 
dlaii, building Khuddlan Cjxsth*, and Hugh de 
Montgomery across the PiN iilinunon lange, h.iiiv 
ing north Cardigaushire, wliih* M<m(gomeiy (\isile 
was being built. llival elaimants to Welsli 

princedoms call in Nonnaii aid, wdiile the l»kok 
Danes are still, in lOSO, invading Difed and 
Anglesey, arnl attacking llangor. In 1081, by 
the battle of Oamo ( Montgoniei} ) the lightful 
heirs of Givyiiedd and South Wales, (Jriiirychl ap 
Cyjian ap lago and Uhys aji Tewdwi, a descendant 
of Roderick the Great, lescueil tlien piovinees fiom 
a usurping Trahaiarn, prince of Powjis. Between 
1081 and 1084 the Noiiiian Comiucst e\teinled ovei 
Moniiioiitli.shiro, CardilF ami lladnor c*astles were 
built, and William entered Wales. Undei Williaiii 
Rufus the boundary line was pushed as far hack m 
the Neath River in Glamorganshire, Brecknock- 
shire (Brycheiniawg) was seized, and Eail Hugh 


where in 1111 Henry had planted 

iiigs in Pembrokeslure and Gower to Hie 


open ; notliing was left but the mountain country 
ot Nortli-west Wales. 

In 1094 a general rising took place ; the castles 
in Gwynedd vvere seized ; tlie Normans Avere 
expelled from Anglesey, and they lost Montgomery 
Castle; and in 1095 William Rufus marched 
in person as far as Snowdon, but wdth no success. 
In 1096 Moninouthshire and Brecknockshire were 
retaken, and the Normans by this time held only 
Glamorganshire and Pembroke Castle. In 1097 
William led two more unsuccessful expeditions 
into Wales. After 1097 the tide turned ; in a short 
time the Normans had their castles again in their 
hands. From^ 1100 onwards, under the politic 
Henry I., districts of country were allotted to the 
Welsh leaders under conditions of homage and 
service. GrufFydd ap Cynan growing too strong in 
Gwynedd among Ills mountaw, Henry led an ex- 
pedition against him in 1114, and Grofiydd was 
obliged to agree to a peace; Gwynedd thereafter 
began to prosmr in agriculture, building, and 
wealth generafiy, thon^ Gwyn^d and Powys 
(under Gadwgau) were at strife. In South Wales, 


icilueed to <j[uietness by an expedition snder 
ill 3121, 

After the death <»f Henry T. iii U35, there wasu , 
widespread revolt, and the men of Gwynedd 
took Carmarthen. Flveii such districts as Raclnof'* 
shire were lost hy Die Nor mans; under Btephen 
tJic royal powei had cea^'cnl, and tiro lords mairhets 
or bolder barons IumI become simply rival robbers. 
The Welsh Itiaders are found o]>eiating as far 
cast as Flintshire, in ('hcKtei territory, and build- 
ing a CEurtlo at Oswestry. By Ho? Ave find 
(iw>ijcdd, uiuh i Owain, extending from Flint- 
shire to Tow Ml (Mcriouetli) ; l\)w>s, nudet Mudo<‘ 
ap Mair diidd, evlendiirg far down fow^ards Sltro]>- 
shire ; and S<mth Wales, under Rhys, fiom Alrcr- 
d<;\c\ to Kidwelly ; but intenreeine strife sljll 
<*ontiTiucs. Jji Jl.>7 Ilejii;y IL leads an expedition 
into Walci- : Madoc of i'owys assists him ; Owaiii 
ot (Hwiicfld is \ ictorroiis by sen, but ilefeated by 
I J<i?id, .Hid submit'* : Rhv s of South Wales then 
"uhmii-.. ami stillers lo^s (jf lands. Much land w;a« 
rlisti jbnirsl .iriKHig Norman chiefs, and nianv dip* 
hmiatic N<»rman WoKli man rages niatle. Rhys ere 
h>ug> d»‘pi'ive<l 4)f siindiv lands by force, rose in 
icvtdt; lu‘ nuuntained him-elf till 1102; then 
I '-ubmillcd to n stioiig expedition sent ngaiust 
j him, nidid hv the men of Gwynedtl ; but in 1163 all 
W ale^ wns in iinanimons revolt. Henry's struggle 
vvitli Beckc't hri<l befiun, anil the Welsh expectalioii 
of the letuin <»f Arthur had become general. In 
1105 nil evlimndinai \ but unsnccoMsful effort was 
ma<lc by lieniy ; and afterwards, Ix'ing engrossed 
in his stiugglo with B(*cket, he treated the Welsh 
chiefs a> oidin«ir\ leudal haioiis, and allowed them 
to Ouht out theh own disputes. ( )n this tooting the 
Welsh chiefs swoic honrage and fealty to Henry, 
and Bins ut Soutli AValcs lUssisled liiiu against hi-' 
suns’ rev olt. 

In cc<desiasticnl nmttt‘is, the Welsh bi.slrops le- 
pudinted tin* claims of the see of Canterbury, the 
.sec of St Dav his being consideied an archbishopric ; 
but in 1203 the W(*li-h bishops were enjoined to obe> 
the see of Caiiterbrii}. In 1194 LlyAvelyn ab lor- 
wertli, the liglitfiil heir, became pr ince of Gw^yne^ld, 
upsetting Henry’s airangemcnlsof 1170; in 1212 he, 

[ in alliance w itli other pi inces, attacked the Normans 
in Powys and Gw’>ne<ld, and rapidly e.xtcnded his 
conr|uest during Jolm’s struggle with his barons; 
in 1217 he did lumiagc to Henry III. ; in 1219 he 
had become ‘ Prince or all Wales,’ holding his own, 
and helping the barons against Henry TIL ; in 1238 
be exacted an oath of fealty' to his son Dafydd from 
the leaders of Wales ; and he died in 1240. Dafydd 
was beleaguered ( 1245) in Snowdonia by Henry. In 
1246 Daf} dd >vas succeeded by Ow'ain and Lly wel> n 
ap Gruffydd, his nepliew*^, who at fn*st surrendered ‘ 
their lordships to Henry ; Ed wan! , Heniy’s young 
son, cruelly ruled over them, and a successful revolt 
resulted ; in 1258 there was a Welsh-Scottish alii 
ance against Henry HI. ; Llywelyn, who helpevi 
Billion de Moutfort against Homy, obtained from 
Simon the fullest acknowleilguient of his entire in- 
dependence as * Prince of Wales ’ saving the homage 
to tlie English crowm, and this was confirmed by 
Henry even after the battle of Evesham. But 
EdAvard I., after bearing Avith seizui'cs of certain 
lands by LlyAvelyn, delays in reference to homage 
and certain money payments, appeals to Rome and 
Canterbury, and an offer of homage to France, 
declared Llywelyn a rebel in 1276 ; excoiiiniunica- j 
tion followed ; and Llywelyn was forced to submis- j 
sion in 1277. In 1281 he broke out again, but was 
killed near BuHth in 1282. In 1283 his brother 
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Dafydd was executed as a traitor. In 1283 the 
Statutes of Rhuddlan were passeci, retainincr Welsh 
law, mmlified, organising the government of Wales, 
and diminishing the too independent power of the 
Norman harons. 

In 1284 Edward IT. was bom in Carnarvon town, 
and made Prince of Wales in 1 300-1. For several 
years tliere were various brief insurrections, some 
with French assistance. In 1400 Owain ah 
Gruffydil Fychan, or Owain Glyndvfrdwy, Owain 
of the Glen of Dee or Owen Glendower, incensed 
by an encroachment on the part of Lord Grey 
de Kuthyn, took arms. Henry IV. took the 
field against him in vain ; in 1401 unconscionably 
severe proscriptive law.s (‘Ordinances of Wales’) 
were passed against Wel.sliinen : Sir Henry Percy 
(Hotspur), Justiciary of Chester, was put in com- 
mand ; Owain raided the Severn valley in 1402 as 
far as Leominster ; Henry IV. inva<lcd Wales, but 
was driven back by extraordinary .storms : Owain 
was recognised as ‘ Prince of Wales * at Mac- 
hynlleth in 1402. Thereafter he sided against 
Henry IV., and allied himself with Hotspur and 
others for a partition of the kingdom. Henry 
IV. marching against the Scots, turned aside 
and intercmited Hotspur marching south, defeating 
him near »hrewslmr>% 1403. Owain, who was in 
South Wales at the time, was left in pos.se.ssion 
during 1404, and made an alliance with Charles VI. 
of France in 1405. He suffered two defeats, in 
Monmouth and Brecknockshire, in 1405 ; when 
French assistance arrive<l, it could be of little use, 
and retired. The English entered Wales, but were 
again driven back by bad weather. Owain fell 
back in power, and in 1415 he died in obscurity, 
still holding out ; Rhys ab Tewdwr, his associate in 
the rebellion, and Rhys’s brother Meredydd having 
been executed for treason in 1412. Meredydd’s 
son Owain married Catherine, the widow of 
Henry V. ; their grand.son, Henry Tudor, became 
Henry VII., to the great delight of Wales, which 
now believed it saw ' all Myrddin’s (Merlin’s) 
prophecies fulfilled, and the Britisli race again 
ruling in Britain. 

By 27 Henry VIII. chap. 26 (a.d. 1536) Wales 
was incorporate*! with England, with English laws 
and liberties ; in 1689 the lords marchers’ surviv- 
ing anomalous juilsdiction ( with a Lord President 
and Council at Ludlow) was abolished ; in 1831 the 
Welsh judiciary (Court of Great Sessions) was 
incorporated in the jmlicial system of England. 
During the Cronnvellian struggle Wales was 
strongly Royalist, and at a later period Jacobite in 
sympathy. The most striking features of its 
subsequent history have been the rise of Noncon- 
formity and its recent intellectual awakening. 

See ^of. Rhys’s Cdlie Britain; 'Woodward's Hutorp 
of Wales for the inedia3val history; a sketch by Prof. 
Lloyd in the Eisteddfod Transactions^ 1884 ( Liverpool : 
I. Foulkes ), of which we have made free use ; Mr Tout’s 
article on Wales in the Dictionary of English History ; 
the Marquis of Bute’s Presidential Address at Rhyl 
Eisteddfod, 1892; Hen^ Owen’s Gerald the Welshman 
( London : Cymmrodorion Society ) ; Rees’s Noncon- 
formity in WaUs; and also the references in J. R. 
Green’s works; Hubert Lewis’s Ancient Welsh Laws; 
Stephens’ Literature of the Kymry / John E. Southall’s 
Wales and her Language ; E. J. Newall, A History of 
the Welsh Church (1895). For Welsh topography may 
be consulted works by Pennant {od. by lOiys, 1883), 
Borrow (1862), and \Virt Sykes (South Wides, 1882). 
See also Eisteddfod, MadOo, Kbbecoa Riots. 

Language and Literature.— For the rela- 
tions of the vanous Celtic tongues, see Celts. Of 
the surviving Celtic languages, Welsh shows by 
far the most vigorous signs of life. It is spoken 
generally thronghont Wales and Monmouthshire, 
and by thousands of Welshmen in the large I 
towns of England, and in America and the colonies; I 


and as it is written phonetically, there are very 
few of its speakers who cannot also read it. 
About twenty weekly newspaper are published 
entirely in Welsh, os well as fifteen or twenty 
monthly magazines, two bi-monthly reviews, ana 
one quarterly. Two Welsh weekly papers and 
several monthlies appear in America. Abstracts 
of acts of parliament and other pavUainentaiy 
papers having reference to Wales are regularly 
puldished in Welsh by government, and of late 
whole acts have been translated and published, in- 
cluding the Local Government Act, 1888. ' Welsh 
is taught in Oxford and at the university colleges 
of Wales ; and now, after a long trial of the policy 
of ignoring it, it is being introduced into Welsh 
elementary schools. 

The Welsh alphabet consists of twenty -seven 
letters— ar, b, r, d, dd, a, /, ff, y, wy, //, /, /, //, 

W, W, O, Py phy Vy Sy ty tky K y Wy t/. TllO COUSOn- 

ants by dy /*, /, niy 7 ?, ph, a, t, th are pro- 
nounced as in English ; c and g are always 
hard ; r is trilleil ; ch is the German efi in nacht ; 
dd is the .soft th in breathe ; f is the English ff 
the Engli.sh /; na is pronounced as in sing ; il 
bca)*s the same relation to I that hard th does to 
soft th; ciy By iy o are pronounced as in Italian ; w is 
the tv in windy or the 00 in hook; u is a peculiar 
sound ai)proaching the English e in pretty ; y has a 
sound approaching t in cxcei>t in the final 
syllable ami in monosyllables, wliere it is pro- 
nounced as the Welsh n. 

Zenss, in his Granwiattca Celticity published in 
1853, first proved that the Celtic group of languages 
belongs to the great Aryan or Indo-European 
family ; and from that time it has become increas- 
ingly evident that it is closely connected with the 
Italian group. An idea of tJie relation between 
them may best be formed by a comparison with 
the Latin declensions of th© Proto-Celtic declen- 
sions as restored by Dr Whitley Stokes. It is 
certain that when Cfusar landed in Britain the 
Brythonic language was highly inllected ; and 
probably the Gbidelic differed but little from it. 

The importance of Welsh to the Celtic philologist 
is due to the fact that iu the Roman period it bor- 
rowc<l a very consitlerable numl>er of words from 
the Latin. Knowing the forms of these words at 
that period, and in medhcval and modern Welsh, 
we are able to deduce from tbem the laws of 
phonetic change, by which the Brythonic of that 
period has been transformed into modem Welsh. 
So that, given a pure Welsh word in its modem 
form, it is generally possible with .some degree of 
confulence to restore it into the form which it had 
in old Brythonic. 

The oldest fornrs of Welsh are preserved in in- 
scriptions written in Roman characters and in 
Ogam (q.v.). The inscriptions, however, contain 
little beyond a few proper names. A number of 
glosses and some scraps of writing are preserved in 
manuscripts of the 9tn century ; and in these the 
final syllable of the Roman period has completely 
disappeared, but vowel-flanked consonants are still 
written hard. The oldest connected piece of Welsh 
writing of any length still existing is tne Black Book 
of Carmarthen, a manuscript of t)je end of the 12th 
century. But several poems, whose composition 
must be referred to a much earlier date, am found 
in manuscripts of the 13th and 14tli centuries. 
Phonetically the language of these poems is that 
of the date of the manuscripts; but this is only 
what is to be expected, for in existing manu- 
scripts it is seen that everything b modernised at 
eveiy successive transcription. 

The most important 0/ these ancient works b the 
Oododin of Aneurin, a poem of considerable literary 
merit, commemorative of the heroes who fell at the 
battle of Cattraeth, and written in the dth century. 
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probably not long after tlie <late of that l>attlc. It 
19 preserved in a manuscript of tlie later part of the 
13tli century, and is alxtut 1000 lines in length. 
Next in importance perhaps are the works of 


Liywarch Hfin, who wrote Ine Hall of Cynddylaut 
and an elegy on Urien, one of the heroes of 
Gattraeth. The other noets of that pc‘rioil are 
Taliesin and Myrddin (Merlin, q.v.) ; but most of 
the poems attributed to these are spurious. 

This early peruxl of literary activity was followed 
by a lonp period of tlecliiie. But with the 12th 
century there came a great literary revival. The 
Mabinogion and the roiuniiees of Arthur, which had 
long hovered forinlcHsly in the air jjls folklorts now 
crystallised and took literary sh.'nie. ‘ It was in the 
year 1145,* writes Mr Alfred ISkwXX {Studit fi in fhe 
Lcgtnd of the Holy Grail ^ p. 220), ‘that rjcoflVey 
of Monmouth first made the legendary history <If 
Britain accesMihle to the lettereil clasM of Knglaiid 
and Continent. . . . Tw<;nty years had not pas.'^ed 
before the Biitisli heroes wcM-e lioii.selmid natnes 
tliroughout Kuntpo, ainl hy the close of the century 
nearly every existing literature had assimilated ami 
reproduced the stoiy of Arthur and his Kiiighfs/ 
In England the early English literature was for- 

f otten, ami exercised practical ly no infiiiemre on the 
Inji^Iisli litoralme of tlu; middle ages, which tlerivc^l 
its insniralion and the greater part of its ni.ttcrials 
from tne Arthurian [The Arihnvian Leyemfy 

by Prof. Uhys, y>. 2S9). 

The poetry of tliis period of revival is <*liiefiy 
heroic. In the early part of the I'illi century 
Meilir coni[>osed his od(* in memory of ( h iifi'iuld ap 
Cynan ; then came ({walolnmii, one of hose odes 
has been'doiHi into English verse l»y (Iiay; and 
then, about the end of the century, rymhIeUv, the 
richness of whose vocahulary luukes him ilitficnk 
to understand now, oti account <»f the number of 
words that have hmmie obsolete. We must not 
omit to mention Ll>MYarcli ap Llywelyn, the hard of 
Llywelyn the (jJreat, and (trufludd ap Mareihnld, 
whose lament on the death of (Jwenhwyvar of 
Anglesey is one of the finest things of its kind in 
the language. This }K’riod, whicdi may he called 
the period of the Princes, came to an end with the 
death in 12S2 of Llywelyn ap CJnifludd, the last 
Prince of Wales. 

In the early years of the 14th century a new 
period was usJiered in hy Khys Goch an Khiccert, 
who Avrote a number of .sweetly musical love s(»iigs. 
He was ininiediately followed hy Davydd ap | 
Gwilym, and the banls of the three Ei.steddfods 
csalled those of the renascence (*y tair eisteddfod ; 
ddadeni*). In the poetry of the new revival love | 
takes the place occupied hy war in the older | 
poetry ; ana the ‘cywydd * metre of seven syllables | 
takes the place of tlie longer heroic meti e. Dafydd 
ap Gwilym, tlie greatest poet of this period, which 
lias been called the golden age of Welsh literature, 
was born of noble parents in UKH), A welcome 
guest at every mansion in Wales, he travelled much 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
He met Morfudd, the daughter of MadaAvg Lawgam, 
at Newborougli in Anglesey ; and she became his 
Laura, to whom he inscribed seven score and seven 
songs. As a poet of nature he lias perhaps no 
equal in English literature ; he is certainly not 
approached by any one before Wordsworth. He 
knows every bird and every flower, and they all 
reveal to him their seci*et8. His descriptiotis of 
natural objects are not the mere conventional 
formulas of Chaucer, but the spontaneous expres- 
sion of a profound flrat-hand Kuowledra of tlie 
things themselves. He died in 1368. iolo Goch, 
one of the younger bards of the ‘tair eisteddfod/ 
lived to write fieiy odes to Owen Glendower. In 
1451 Dafydd ab Edinwtid rearranged the metres, and 
perfected the rules of alliterative versification ; and 


from that time Welsh poetry becotee artifleial and 
tnechanically correct, and eulogy and el^||y 
the place of love. Lewis Glyu, Cothd 
hisUnical odes from 1440-1480; lie waa followed. by 
Tiidur Alcd, who died about 1530; and Witfiam ' 
i Ll^n, who flourished about 1560. The last po<^ of 
; tliLs ]>eiiod may be. said t,o be Edniwnd Ptysl wno 
, in the later half of the lOlh century composed a 
I iiieU'ic version of the Bsalms, which is still used in;, 
i the cUmches and chapels of Wales. 

During the golden age of WedsU poetry no proSe ' 

: wfiH written that destuves mention, A new period ; 
I da\vn.H with the publication of the New TestameiLi 
» in 1567. The translatoi, William Saleshury, had a 
! craze for rcKtoring every Latin word into its original 
: form ; so tiuit hi^ Te./tanu?nt was UTaintelligilfle to 
the miiss of the people. But the whole Bible, trans- 
laittl into good, vigorous Welsh by Dr W. Morgan, 
wuH ptihlishcil in 15H.S. In those y^ra many 
. gnimiinuA jtinl tlictionart»*s were puhliKbed ; and in 
; 1620 a new juid jiiuch iinprov'cd cilition'of the Bihle 
I wa- ix-ued. aiai is, with few alterations, the Bible 
; now in use. In ItKvO Dr J. Davies published his 
Welsh Latin rfit tionarv, which reiiiained the 
standard w ork h>r m»*re than 150 years. During 
tlie ITtlj century one. pf*ct, Hugh Munis, is perhaps 
worthy of mention. '.I'he two most important prose 
wrirois were Mi>rgan LBvvd o M ynedd, who 
wrofe ahont the middle of the centiny eigJit books 
in defein e t>f the Luiiians; ajid Charles Edwards, 
who puhlisiicd in 1671 an excellent ‘ History of the 
Faith.’ \t iili these cxcejuion.s the Welsh litera- 
ture of this century consisted childly of poor trans- 
lations of English second-rate i1ieologic.al l>ot>ks. 

Ihit the ISth century witnessed a third revival of 
M'cLh lji4*raiurc. Lewis Morris, born in 1702, 
beciuiie a proficient in most of the natural sciences 
then known, a skilled mailiernatician, and miuer- 
. alogist. He devoted hi-s leisure hours to the 
study of Welsli aniiquities and literature. He. 
instrueteil (ioronvvy Owen and other young bards 
in the rules of Wedsh poetry, and by Ids direction 
; and gindancc. brought, about the last revival of 
Welsh literature, (buonwy Owen, the greatest 
hard of this period, was lairn of jK>or pai*ents in 
1722, wjis educateii at the Bangor grammar-school 
' and Jesus (billoge, Oxford, and failed to get a curacy 
in W’ales. (.Joronwy's poetry is the lament of an 
exile. His odes to his native Anglesey are |)eiiiap8 
the finest things written in WcLh. 

About tliis time a religious movement, known 
afterwards as the Welsh Methoilist revival, took 
place through tbe instrumentality of a few earnest 
clergymen. Griffith Jemesof Llanddowror founded 
3000 schools in all j>ai ts of the country to teach the 
people to read the Bible in the only language they 
could uiulei“stand. The work of these scIiooIb 
has since been carried on by tlie Sunday-schools. 
MiHlerii AVelsh lileratiire is the joint product 
of the literary and religious movements of the 
18th century. The literary movement gave it purity 
of langua^^^e ; the religious movement gave it most 
of its subjects, and taught the people to 1 * 6011 . 

The bards of the 19th century are exceedingly 
numerous ; the best are Robert ap Gwilym Duu, 
Dewi Wyn, Galedfiyii, Eben Fardd, leiian Gian 
Geiiionnyd, Emrys, Nicander, Islwyn, and Oeiriog. 
The prose of this century is mostly theolo^cal ; of 
purely litemry works we may mention the historical 
works of the Rev. P, Price, of GAveirydd ap Rhys, 
and of Meudwy Mdu, the essays of the brothel's 
Rol>erts of Llanbrynmair, the works of Dr William 
Rees, the literary essays of Dr L. EdAvards, and 
the novels of Mr Daniel Owen. 

The early grammars and the dictionary of Dr 
Davies have been mentioned. In 1707 EdAvard 
Lhuyd of Jesus College published his Archmologia 
Britannica, which Dr Bchmdor calls ‘ an extremely 
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remarkable work for its tinie.’ It contains 
gi’aniuiars and comparative dictionaries of the 
Celtic tlialects ; even sounds are compared and 
phonetic laws deduced ; and it has been said of 
Lliuyd tliat he lived 160 yearn before his time. 


Steward of Scotland, Duke of Rothesay, Earl ot 
Garrick, Baron of Renfrew, and Lord of the Isles. 
The Prince of Wales was created Earl of Dublin in 
1849, a title tliat descended with the other hereditary 
honours to his eldest (surviving) son, till 1901 


But the native philologists did not in the least known as Duke of York. Georce Frederick Ernest 

1 . 1 orvn •xmr _ 1 . I A 11 j « ... . 


understand him ; and in 1803 W. Owen, afterwards Albert, second son of Albert 'Edward, Prince of 
Dr W. O. Pugho, published his dictionary, based Wales (see EDWARD VII. )» was born 3d June 1866, 
philologically upon the theory that every Welsh was created Duke of York in 1892, and the same 
word was an agglutination of monosyllabic roots year by the death of his older brother, the Duke of 
invented by the Druids. Owen’s method is still Clarence, became his father’s heir. He married 
the popular one in Wales. Prichard (q.v.), in The in 1893 the Princess Victoria Mary of Teck, and 
Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations (1831), first when his father became king had three sons and a 
attempted to apply to the Celtic languages the daughter. 

canons of comparative philology ; but Zeuss (q.v.), The revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall were in 
in his Grammatica Celtica (1853), was the first to 1901 nearly £120,000; of this more than half goes 
succeed in this. After Zeuss many names might to the Prince of Wales. The annuities of the Prince 
be mentioned ; but perhaps Prof, Rhys (o.v.) has (from 1863 to 1901, £40,000) and Princess of Wales 
done more, in a direct way, for AVelsh philology (in 1901, £10,000) are charged on the Consolidated 


done more, in a direct way, for AVelsh p 
and grammar than any other scholar. 


Fund. The I'rince of Wales has a separate house- 


One of the best results of the last revival was the hold. The statute of treasons, 25 Edw. HI., makes 
interest wliich it awoke in VV^elshmen in their old it treason to compass the death of the Prince of 
literature. In the first years of the 19th century Wales or violate the chastity of his consort. By 
the Myvyrian AtM under the editorship of a statute of the Order of the*' Garter, of date 1805, 
Owen Jones, Ilham Owen, and Edward \Ailliams, the Prince of Wales as soon as he receives that 
was published at Owen Jones s expense It con- title becomes a Knight of the Garter. The arms 
tamed the works of the early bards and historical of the Prince of Wales are those of the sovereign, 
and other works of the middle ages A secoml differenced by a label of three points argent, as 
r tlescribed in the article Heraldry, Vol. V. page 

^*^11 A , ^’uest published the Maoinogion, Xhe supporters and crest are the same as 

with translations. Subsequently the Welsh MSS. those of royalty. For the crown, see Coronet. 


and other works of the middle ages. A secoml 
edition was issu<^ by Mr Gee of Denbigh in 1870. 
In 1838 Lady Guest published the Mabinogion^ 
with translations. Subsequently the Welsh MSS. 
Society was formed, and the Liber Lamlavensis^ the 
Lives of the Saints, the lolo MSS., and other ancient 
documents were published by it. In 1868 Mr W. F. 
Skene ))ublished his Four Ancient Book^ of Wale^s, 
containing the Book of Aneurin, the Book of 
Taliesin, the Black Book of Carmarthen, and the 
poetry of the lied Book of Hergest (q.v.), with 
translations and notes. In 1887 the first volume 
W'as published of the Welsh Texts, under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Rhys and Mr Gwenogvryii Evans. It 
consists of a dijilomatic reproduction of the 
Mabinogion from the Red Book of Hergest. A 
fac-simile of the Black Book of Carmarthen, and the 
Bruts from the Red Book have since been issued. 

Prince of Wales is the title Ixirne by the 
eldest son of the sovereign of En<dand. After the 
fall of the last native princes of W^les, Llewelyn in 
1282 and David in 1283, Wales came fully under 
the dominion of Edward I., wdio in 1284 is fabled 
to have presented the Welsh with a prince in 
his infant son, Ed>vard, really born at Carnarvon 
Castle. Edward, by the death of his elder brother ^ 
four months later, became heir-apparent ; but it 
was not till 1301 that he was created Prince of 
W ales. Ed ward III. in 1343 invested his son 
Edward the Black Prince with the principality, 
and from that time the title of Prince of Wales 
has been borne by the eldest son of the reigning 
king. Till the time of Charles II. the Welsh 
connection was oddly maintained by the arrange- 
ment that the Prince of Wales always had a 
Welsh wet-nurse. The title is not inherited, 
and has usually been bestowed by patent and 
investiture, thoiigli in a few instances tlie heir 
to the throne has become Prince of Wales simply 
by being so <leclared. The eldest son of the sove- 
reign is by inheritance Dnke of Cornwall, a title 
first conferred in 1337 on Edwnrd the Black Prince, 
the title of Earl of Cliester, \>orne l>v Edward ill. 
belore liis accession to the throne, has since been 
aven along will, the principality of Wales. On 
the OMth of a Prince of Wales in his father’s life- 
time the title has been conferred on the sovereign’s 
^andson, or next younger son, being heir apparent, 

though n^ upon Charles I. till four years after the 
death of I^noe Henry. As heir of the crown of 
Scotland the eldest son of the sovereign is Grc^pit 


those or royalty. Por the crown, see Coronet. 
The Prince of Wales has further a distinguishing 
badge, composed of a plume of three white ostrich 
feathers, encircled by an ancient coronet qf a Prince 
of Wales, and accom]>aiiiod by the motto *Jch 
Dien ’ ( ‘ I serve ’ ). See Badoe, Ich Dien, Albert- 
Edwaud, Regent, Sandringham. 

Walfish* See Walvisch. 

Wallialla (the German form of the Icelandic 
Valholl or Valhal, ‘ the Hall of the Slain ’ — i.e. 

‘ heroes *), the name of the place of residence for 
the fallen in battle in Scandinavian Mythology 
(q.v.).— The name Waliialla w'as given to a 
magnificent marble structure of nearly the same 
proportions as the Purtheiion (q.v.), erected by 
Ludwig I. of Bavaria ( 1830-41 ) as a temple of fame 
for all Germany, on an eminence 250 feet above 
the Danube, near Ratisboii. By means of statues, 
busts, reliefs, and tablets the mythology and history 
of Germany are illustrated, and lier greatest names 
commemorated. 

Walker, Clement, was a native of Cliffe in 
Dorsetshire, sat for Wells in 1640, was imprisoned 
in the Tower by Cromwell in 1649 for wilting his . 
History of Independency (complete 1646-60), and 
died tliere in 1651. The work is rambling and 
bitter, but is worth attention. 

Walker, Frederick, artist, was born in 
Marylebone, 26th May 1840, studied at the British 
Museum, the Royal AciMlemy, and elsewhere, and 
liecame a wood-engraver. He made drawings for 
the Cornhill, Good Words, Once a Week, and other 
peiiddicals, and contributed to the exhibitions of 
I the Society of Painters in Water-colours. An 
A. 11. A. since 1871, he died at St Fillans, Perth- 
shire, 4th June 1875. Amongst his best- known 
pictures are the water- coloura *Tlie Wayfarena,* 
‘The Rainbow,’ and ‘The FishwongeFa Shop;* 
and the ; oil-paintings ‘ The Bathers,’ ‘ The 
Vagrants,* 'The Old Gate,’ ‘The Plough,* and 
‘The Harbour of Kefoge.’ See Claude Phillips 
in a special number of the Portfolio for 1894. and 
the Life by J. G. Marks (1896). 

Walker. Geokob, the heroic defender ef 
Londonderry, was bom of English parents in 
County Tyrone in the early part of the 17th 
centniy, had his education at the university , of 
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Glasgow, took orders, ami became rector of 
Dononghiitore. When the Irish army of James 11. 
approached Londonderry, the walls of which were 
untrustworthy, while the governor ( Lundy) was a 
traitor, and the bishop ( Hopkins) a timid advocate 
of passive ol)e<Hetice, tlie famous thirteen prentice- 
hoys closed the city gates (18th DecemlxT 1088), 
and the aged Walker by his fiery harangues stii red 
up the townspeople to make a despeiate defence, 
the most memoiahle in Briti'^li liKtoiy. The actual 
siege began in April, and lasted till the J2th 
Angusc 1689 (o.s. ), a period of lOo »lays. The 
starving citizens were su'^taiiUMl to the Ja‘'t by the 
rousing sennons jueached by Walker in the catlH3- 
dral, and bis heioic cxanit>1e at tlie Jiead of sallies 
against the enemy. When the siege wa« raised 
VValker went to London, yas warnilv leceixed at 
court, thnnke<l hy the House of (‘oninioiis, cieated 
D. L). hy Oxfoid, and Ihsbop of Ib^nx b\ the king. 
But Walker Avas too iinpatienl to •'Citle jjuietK 
in his bishopiie; lie headed the men of Deny nt 
the battle of the Boyne, and llieio peiivli«‘d \ 
lofty Doric column beining a c<»b)-Ka] statue of 
Walker stands on the xxalls al LornloiideriA. 

Walker. Johx (1674 I7f7' author of tb*' X//A 

fertnu'i of ihr x\as a natixe of hXet<i, of 

Avliich his fallnu* x\as Mia,\oi, and had lii-^ education 
at Exeter Dolli'ge, Oxford, wIuMe he l»cc.»nie lluw, 
giadnatine M in 1091). He l>e<*uiie t»r 

8t Maiy-the ^bue, Exetci. Hjs laiuoii', woik n 
entitled An ^Inof/nf of tJa SKffntntfs if (he ('(utfo 
who were Seqw stend ui the (it (not lithilh(o\ (folio, 
1714). Tlie Avoi k itself was (‘ailed foithb\ Oalanii^’s 
Abridgment of the Lif( of Mr Jhrrfn, neaih half 
of Avliich i-» tlie famous Pnrtieniitr Ai i oind of the 
Ministers who inri fjut&d />// t/o Aft of Vni ■ 
formityy and O.ilamy liiniself K*[)li<'d to it in 77o' 
Chnreh and Dtssenters eoniporfd os tfi Pf i 'tif tt( too ' 
(1719). Witlnu's, a dissenting miiii-^lei ot Kxetei, | 
also iiiade a reply, and still inoie Neal in his 
History of the Pantans^ Walkei es(imat<‘> at ' 
from seven to eight thousand the iinmbei of clergy 
Minpilsoned, banished, and sent a starxing.’ 

Walker, JoifN, dictioiiaix maker, xxas hoin at 
Colney Hatcii in ^liddles(»^, IStli Maieli 17.‘V2, xxas 
by turns actor, sehoolrnastei, ftad peiipatetic 
teacher of elocution, passed fiom Piesb> teii<ini''m 
to the Konian ratliolic commnnion, juid died in 
London, 1st August 1807. His xvell knoxxn Ithym 
iiw Piet ionary liist appeared in 177.'), and has since 
relieved the poetic jiaiiis of countless ])oetasteis, 
and even of Loid B.moii. His Cntiefd Pronoune’ 
ing Dictiouftry was published in 1791, and had 
not lost its vogue, or the value of a traditional 
name, after nearly forty editions and sixty yeais. 

Walker, John, an Oxford antiijuary, uas born 
in 1770, became fellow of Nexv College, Oxford, 
and Avas vicar of Hornecliurch in Essex from 1819 
till his death in 1831. His woiks Avere Curia 
Oxoniensis; Oxoniaiia(4t vols. ); Selection of Curious 
Articles from the Gentleman's Magazine (3 vols. 
1809); and Letters Written by Eminent Persons 
(2 vols. 1813). 

Walker, Thomas, Avas born at Manchester in I 
1784, son of a Liberal manufacturer, Avhoni Erskine 
defended successfully on a charge of liigh-treason 
at Lancaster. He Avas educated privately, then 
went to Trinity College, Cambnuge, where he 
gi'aduated in 1808. Ho took to law, was called to 

the bar by the Society of the Inner Temple in 1812, 
became a Lambeth police-magistrate in 1829, and 
died at Brussels, 20th January 1836. He gave 
much thought to the problem of pauperism, and 
published a book on the subject in 1826 ; but his 
chief reputation was as a conversationalist of 
rwe humour. His famous weekly periodical, The, 
Originali ran only for twenty-six numbers, from 


May to nth HovemW 18Bd- His 

quality is seen here in the touch of bumtuir wW^h 

adds interest to themes the roost ordinary. ’ ^ ' 

Walker, Wiltjam, filibuster, Was bom ^ 
May 1824, at Nashville, Tennessee, the son of w 
emigrant Dundee banker. He graduated at tae 
univei.sity tlieie in 1838, studied medicine at 
burgh and Heidelberg, but soon gave this up for 
law and aftei wards at New Ofteanft 

and in California. In he failed in an attempt 
to conquer Sonora and lo found a new repiibuc 
there and in Loxvei (alibunia; with forty-four 
i comj)anion^ In* did La l^i/, but the native 

Mexicans loinsed to be ‘hbeiab'd,' and on 8th 
May 18.54- bi-H lliiiiietJi bii thdaA — * IVesident ' 
M.ilker toimbt hi> \xa\ the fioutiei into 

Califoinia find sunendeied wiiii the gaunt, starved, 
woiindctl -uiixivoi ^ of hi^ cxjHslition to the Dniled 
j S(.it<'s commiuid>M A foi bieaking the 

. neiili.ilil.N la\\«. ended in In- acquittal, and a year 
I latei he XX ns on lii^ xxa\ to Nicaiagua, Axith hfly- 
Ine hdloxxeis, inxit(‘d lo helj) Hie l)enn>cratH 
I .Mgainsf ibt* Lenitimi‘>t The stiange story 

tt| W alkei .oh erituK - lii Cmiti.il Ameiica cunnot 
' b(» muie timn outlimsl loie. fii June 18JJ lie was 
I tepnhed at with n lo^s of txxenty; hut in 

^ Srpt(‘n»bei, .if tiff load of 110 men, lie took the 
4.»})it.il, ( Ji.ari.ola, xxitii tlii‘ ot oiilx a dninimer. 
A nt'xx i:o\(unm<.oi w a- (oiislituied, xvilh Walker 
) gem lahssimo, jiml lu tom months h(‘ lahed an 
' \mi*i i(Mn ioice or I t(H> men, xx hom lie kept under 
, tin iion <liM‘ij)line In rc]nuai,> LSoG Costa iliea 
j d<‘clai<‘d xxHi foi Hit* (*\jm--,n jmipose of diixiiig out 
I the toieignei-,; but battle ami clioleia thiiiiiexi tlie 
j i.inkb of tin* inxath'is, ami ot .3000 im*n only 5(K1 
I escaped to oiuiy the pi ‘.tih‘nce b.\(‘k xxitb them 
J acioss the bonun. In .him‘ Walkei was elected 
1 piesidont of Nic.viagun, and his goveinmeiit was 
lecogni.seil 1\\ Hie I luhnl Stales. Walker’s sujqiort 
came* cliiellx from the '-outliein staten, and his aim 
xxa.s to extend the aiea ol slaxciA sou th waul ; 
accoulingh almost the iii^i .ict of tin* nexx admin- 
istration xxas to lesioie slaxei\, which had been 
abolished in 1824 M(‘anxxhile his enemies liad 
gathcied a foice ot allies from tlie .siti toiiiiding 
iepublk>, and, iljounh he destio;sed nearly 800 of 
llieiii, he xxas compelled befoie the end of the year 
to bum and abandon CiiainuUi. (iradually the 
allies closed in upon him at Kixas, and on IVlay 1, 
1857, ho was foiced lo ia]>iiuliite to a United 
States hloop of- xxai .sent out foi the purpose. But 
in November he landed ag.un at S. Juan dtd Norte^ 
Axitli a force of l.>() men only to be compelled to 
surrender, in I)(*cenihei, to a United Slates frigate 
and carried prisoner lo Nexx Yoik, xx here, as his 
arrest on foreign soil xvas illegal, he Avas soon liber- 
ated. In 1860 he puhlibJied 'J'he War in Nicaragua^ 
and turned Catholic. In August he sailed from 
Mobile for Houdiiias, Avilh a force of 100 men. He 
took Trujillo in half an iiour, but liad to evacuate 
it on the order of a Biitish man-of-Avar, hy wliose 
coniinander he Avas gixeii up to the Hondiiias 
authorities. By lliem ho Avas tiied hy court- 
martial, and shot at Trujillo on 12tJi Septenilier 
1860. Personally puie, temperate, honest, and 
fearlessly brave, Walker appears to have been led 
aAvay by an unniiestioning belief in his ‘ devStiuy.’ 

See C. W. Doubleday’s Reminiscences (1886), and 

J. F. Boche’s Story of the Filibusters ( ‘ Adventure ’ 
series, 1891 ). 

Walker, William Sidney, Shakespearian 
scholar, was honi at Pembroke in 1795, had his 
education at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
liecame fellow thereof, and died, after a life far 
from fortunate, in 1846. His name survives 
through the remarkable value of his Shakespeare's 
Versification (1852), and Critical Examination of 
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ihc Text of Shakespeare (3 vols. 1859), both edited 
Unonyinously by W. N. Lettsoiii. His Poetical 
Romtim appeared in 1862, with a memoir by the 
Rev. J. Moultrie the poet. 

Walking. See Athletics. 

Walking'leaf* See Leaf-insect. 

Walking-stick, the popular name of many 

Ortliopterous insects 
of the family Phas- 
iiiidm, which strik- 
injrly resemble the 
twigs of plants. 
The body is long 
and 8len<ler, the legs 
are also twig-like, 
the Avings are some- 
times absent, some- 
times rudimentary, 
sometimes leaf-like. 
Sluggish in their 
habits, herbivorous 
in diet, the walking- 
sticks are very eftec- 
tively concealed by 
their resemblance to 
the plants on which 
they rest and feed. 
Rossis Stick-insect 
( Bacillus rossii ) in 
southern Europe, 
the American Dia- 
phevomera femoratu^ 
\\ 1 lose colon r changes 
with that of the foli- 
age, and large species 
of Phasma, some- 
Walking-atick times measuring 10 

( Diapheromera femorata ). inches in length, may 

be cited as repre- 
sentative. The Leaf-insects (Phy Ilium) are nearly 
related. See Mimicry. 

Walking -sticks have been in use from the 
remotest antiquity, not merely for helping to sup- 
port the weight ot the person, but for the appear- 
ance of dignity and elegance they lend. Develop- 
ments from the walking-stick are the Pastoral 
Staff (q.v., and see FillaN; St), the sceptre, the 
constable's baton or staff, and the rod or Avand of 
office generally (but cf. Mace). The pilgrim’s 
staff in the middle ages Avas a stout sticlc four 
feet long and made holloAV at the top, presum- 
ably for containing relics; but the holloAV was 
sometimes convenient for conveying secretly valu- 
able plants, seeds, or eggs (such as saffron 
and silkworm eggs), of Avhicli Chinese, Turks, 
and Greeks forbade the e.xpoft. At a later 
date the tall sticks of doctors had a smaller 
receptacle to contain snuff or other supposed 
disinfectants. Magnificent and costly sticks were 
part of the equipment of fops in the 18 th cen- 
tury. For the making of AA'alking-sticks almost 
every kind of Avood is used. Thus in England 
oak, ash, crab, hazel, sloe or blackthorn, broom, 
and juniper are favourite woods. Small stems or 
canes of some palms — as Malacca canes and Penang 
lawyers — are imported into London in large num- 
bers ; the midribs of some palin-leavcs are service- 
able, as are shoots of bamooo, of orange, myrtle, 
cinnamon, and sweet-cherry. The heads — Hat, 
round, crooked— may be of the same piece of Avood, 
or may be fixed on, carved or plain, made of deer’s 
or other horn, or of ivory, silver, &c. 

Walkyrles (more correctly Valkvrjur), in 
Northern Mythology, either nine or three times 
nine divine maidens who cleave their way through 
air and Avater to lead to Odin those who have 
fallen in battle and who are Avoithy of Valhalla. 


Wall* See the relevant section under Build- 
ing, and other articles there referred to; BUTTRESS; 
the articles on the various styles of architecture ; 
and for militory building, FORTIFICATION. For 
ancient lines of defence, see Antoninus (Wall 
of), Hadrian’s Wall, Catrail, and Offa’s 
Dyke. Of old walled towns, retaining more Or less 
completely their ancient Avails of fortification, may 
be named in the British Isles BeiAvick, Alnwick, 
York, Chester, Coinvay, Tenby, Dover, VVareliam, 
Limerick, and Derry. 

Wallaby* See Kangaroo. 

Wallace* Alfred Russel, traveller and 
naturalist, was born at Usk in Moninoutlisliire, 
8th January 1822, and was educated for the profes- 
sion of laiid-surveyer and architect, a calling he 
exercised until 1845, Avhen he devoted himself 
exclusively to studies and researches in natural 
history. He spent four years on the Amazon with 
Mr Bates, and eight amongst the Malay Islands, 
making extensive zoological collections. It was 
Avhile living in the East that, unaAvare of Mr 
Darwin’s cognate researches and speculations, 
Wallace formed and committed to Avritiiig a 
theory of development by natural selection, though 
not using the term. Valuable contributions to 
zoology, notany, and cognate subjects are to be 
foumlin bis Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro 
(1853); Palm Trees of the Amazon (1853); 2'he 
Malay Archipelago ( 1869 ; 10th ed. 1892 ) ; Contribu- 
tions to the Theonj of Natural Selection ( 1870). In 
a Avork On Miracles and Modern Spiritunlism (1875) 
lie vindicates views seldom entertained by men of 
science; the article Spiritualism in the present 
Avork is from his pen. The Geograj^hical Distribu- 
tion of Animals (1876) practically founded a new 
science; for ‘Wallace’s Line,* see the article GEO- 
GRAPHICAL Distribution. Tropical Nature ap- 
peared in 1878, Australasia in 1879 (new ed. ; 2 vols. 
1893-94), Island Life in 1880, Land Nationalisa- 
tion ill 1882, and Darwinism in 1889. He opjiosed 
compulsory vaccination in Forty -five Years of Regis- 
tration Statistics ( 1885). He is F.R.S., LL.D., and 
D.C.L., and since 1881 has had a pension. 

Wallace, Sir Richard, K.C.B. (1818-90), 
made a baronet in 1871, inherited from his putative 
father the Marquis of Hertford, a very valuable 
collection of paintings and otlier art objects, which 
in 1897 his AvidoAv bequeathed to the nation. 

Wallace, Sir William, the Scottish patriot, 
Avas born alxiut 1274, the second of the three sons 
of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Elderslie, near Paisley, 
by Margaret, daughter of Sir Reginald Crawford, 
sheriff* of Ayr. The name Wallace — otherwise 
Valeys, Walensis, le Waleys, &c. — means simply 
‘Welshman;* and the «Wall aces may have come 
north with the Stewarts (q.v.), of whom they seem 
to have been feudal dependents. Blind Harry 
associates tlie hero’s boy iiood with Dundee, his 
youthful manhood with Ayrshire ; whilst, accord- 
ing to Fordun, he got part of his education from 
an uncle, the priest of Duiiipace, Avlio instilled into 
him the maxim, ‘ Libertas optima leruiii.' But his 
true history, even in the next generation, was so 
obscure that it now is next to impossible to 
separate truth from falsehood or exaggeration. 
He hist stands out clearly in the spring of 1297 
as the chief of a patriotic force, arrayed against 
Edward I, (q.v.) of England. To avenge, says 
M^yntoun, the murder of his young wife, he 
attacked the English garrison at Lanai^ and slew 
Williaiii de Hazelrig; he attempted to siiiprise 
the English justiciar at Scone ; and with a latt e 
company he lay in the Forest of Selkirk. Tills 
last fact (the first that is absolutely certain) 
appears from a letter written by Cressin^ianl to 
Edward on 23d July, a fortnight before whii^ 
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date the Scottish nobles, \iith the exception of 
Sir Andrew Moray, had subinitted at Iivine to 
Edward. Edward himself was at the time iii 
Flandeis, hut his geneial in Scotland was War 
enne Eail of Snriey ; and him on 11th Septemlicr 
Wallace utteily defeated in tlie battle of Stub ng 
Bridge, as he was tr> mg to pass beyond the Foi th 
The whole kingdom sulmiitted to vVallace, whotii 
we find the nevt month making friendly ovottmes 
to the Hanse to>Mis of Lu)»ttk and Hanibnig, and 
who, ciosKiiig the Boidei, haiiitd all the noitli of 
England as far south as New castle ( Bliinl Ham 
absurdly tikes him as fai as St Albans, ami makes 
him have a meeting with I lie Englwli queen, wlun 
English queen time w«is none) On his return 
fiom this expedition lie was appointed <»o\tnioi 
of Scotland, in name of King John f Balioll, and 
hy consent of the Scotlisli nation ’ Jn 120S I <lwai I 
Ji) peibon jn\ xded Scotland tt the lit^id of KH flon 
men Wallace idopted i Fa hi in pohi\, but w 
forced to giNO battle at T ilkiik ( i2d Jnl\ ) win m 
deseited by tlie ea\ all \ , Ins ‘ Kcliilliouns orciicnl i 
foimations of infaiitiy weie shot down b\ the 
English auheis nid totilI\ lonicd I lit Scotli‘,1. 
loss IS \ aiionsly c ^timat< d h> tin b iigliNh c liionn his 
at fioin 2‘2,(KK) to 100, (X)0 hut xccoidinjL, to SMitti^h 
w iiteis the w hole ainn did not cxefcd tln» loiiiHi 
niimbei AVith this defeat Willucs hint hut 
glouons (aicci iciminaltd f know th it In 

visited Fiance, whose kinj: Puilip tanu in ii 
sunendeiing him to hdwaid we know iKo (hit 
he at least coiitempl itod i Msit to Home md 
then, on Sd August nO"!, n us iftc r the 

battle of l.ilkiik, we base Jiis c ijituie rn u t»Ii^ 
gow 1)^ Sii dohii McMitcith Idwiids N ottish 

f overnoi of Dumhaiton Ho was hiou^ht to 
lOndon, and, ci owned with lime I in mockiiv, 
v\aH tiled foi ticMson in tlie it hill ot West 
ininstei He plenled, and tnily, tint he hid 
nevoi been King Edwaids \ iss il oi subject, but 
lie v\as eondeinne<l and cxeeutcel tbit \ei\ same 
day at W^cst hmithlield— hange^d, elise mhowe 1h d, 
beheaded, and quaiteud, tiie (j^uailcis being sc»nt 
to Newcastle, Be i wick, Stilling, and Pcitli 
Set the article Haukv (Bund) foi an u count of the 
epic which iiiou^dtd, whilst tiiihodying, tlio |>o|mlai e ui 
coption of W allace, and for authentic uiateuds itftr m 
the firist place to the Rev Joseph Steve msoii’s Docu mints 
illustiatneof »St7 WtUunn T^itUaie ( Maithmd Club, 1S41), 
which may bo supplement <i hy \ol ii of Hill ihirtcui » 
Huto7 y of Scotland the Maiquis of MvitCs ha rh/ Da us 
of Sii William Wallace (Paisley, lH7h), his Buniuuj of 
the Bai 7ii of Ayi (ih 187^), A Brunton'b aSu T\ ilhaui 
Wallace (Glasgow, 1S81), Henry GoughS Scotland tn 
1^98 (Paisley, lb8h) , James Moir’s Sir TViUiam Waflaie 
(Abeideen, 1883), tlio llcv C Rogers’ The Book of 
Wallace (2 vols (.lampiin Club, 1889 — to le used with 
caution), A h Munson’s Sii William Wallai e 
Soots,' 1898) 

Wallace, Wiliiam VI^CLNT, bom at Watci 
fold, of Scotch patents, 1st June 1814, eail> attained 
proficiency as a peifoimer on the pianofoito and 
violin— his peifoiinances on the latter instrument 
bringing him undei the notice of Paganini Aftei 
being lor some years leadei of an oicliestia m 
Dublin, he eiiiigiated foi health's sake to Austiaha 
in 1832 By and by ho appeared in Sydney as a 
musician, and gave conceits in Austiaha, New 
Zealand, India, and Aineiica In 1845 he came to 
England and wrote his first opera, Mantana, 
which was an immediate success noth in London 
and Vienna, and still liolds the stage as one of 
the most popular of English operas. Matilda of 
Hungary followed it in 1847. During a sojourn 
of some yents in Germany Wallace added further 
to his musical culture ; and aftei agam visiting 
America he comjiosed Lurltne^ which was brought 
out in London m 1860, with even greater success 
than Mantana. In 1861 he produ^ T/ie Amhtr 
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Witch y in 1862, Triumph; mil th 

T/ie Desert Flower. He died October 
leaving another opoia, Estrella^ neatly ((M^npfeteck 
Wallace v\aai a highly cultivated musician $ 
flesh motives and the brilliant orchestration 6? 
operas stamped theii author as one of the cbiw 
LngliHii ciiinjKiseib of the ceiituiy 

VTallaioliia* See Koumaxi v 

Walla Walla, capital of a county of that 
name 111 AVashington on the W'alla Walla Biver, 
204 miles by mil hSW'' ot Spok me Falls Pop. 

( l<<H0) r*88 . 1M)0) 72J9 - ( 1900 ) 10,049 

^^allPHNleill, OI moic coirectlv Wat OSTEIN, 
\iiUiitHt Wjx/11 L( lu s \ux, Ihike of Plied 
laml, Sigiin and Miikliiilmig the most leniaik 
able of the im}H n tl geiieials m the Thirty dears' 
Wai, w IS hoTTi at H<i manic in Bohemia on 14th 
S< ptf inbci 1 ';h 9 Ills pmf nth wtie ol ( /cch blo<jd, 
of nohh link iiid Ihoti staiifs, and took then 
nini< fiom the c istii* ot W aldstein nCrii Turiiau 
\ttii tin 11 drnfh the education of the boy, then 
fonitMii w 1 -. < 111 iristt d hy a (' it hoi ic uncle to the 
b^uils II iihinn/ llwiKo he pawdto the uia 
of VPdnit and whilst making the gland 
tun he kju nt -<> tn turn studvingat Pidua and 
IhihvTi \ H u tii<d lii-^ swoul in battle ngainst 
liu link'* h< took tin in-'t ht< p outlie huhlei of 
itiilulnm hv a IhJitmian widow of vast 

« \p< ( laiioii*- \x Ini lUaili (1014) he added lier 
(vtitfsto thoM 111 liid luheiiiid horn his uncle 
Tins ( nahh d him to i use tHH>ps to assist the 
\)thdiik< 1 4 idiii Uid against Xiiinc and he still 
iiiitlni iiig)atn»i4 tl him^dt wuh his tutuie emjieror 
thioiigh h^‘^ 10 inni^c with a daughtti of ( ount 
lliiruh iMdmini*- fivountc When in 1618 
tin* Bolumimn took up aims sgain*.! the tn)[M*ror, 

( <nint von W 4141*^14 in (to which dignitv he harfl 
m» inwhile Ik i u ol\\iiced) raided ti(.>4)ps at bis 
own cost iinl 1( d tin m iL^ainst his countrvmen 
I he Boln nil Ills luiiuili«ited, WaJd^tem contin ed 
t4i ]K)ssi ss him^t If )>v means tlie leveise of 
honouiahlt ot Inuc ‘^Ikcs ot then conhseated 
f'.tHtcs and in lti2^ ^icUihfd aiiothei of Ins am 
Imions h\ indining ItMlinand to make him iiiler 
of tin new piiiKipaliu ut 1 ii4<}laiid in Mecklen 
hnig Two veils lit(i, the empi 101 l>eing hard 
piessed hv the Piote‘'tant jninees and having no 
aimv save the tioops of the Catliolic League, 
wliicli he couM not iliiect as lie chose, Wallenstein 
often 4 I to raise and < quip foi hi'^ imi>eiial master's 
seivue 20, (XK) men at ins own <‘\pense on con- 
dition that he vv is given a fieo hand in the hostile 
piovinces Pcidmand pimped it the offer, and 
on 25th July lo25 mined tin* we ilthy Bohemian 
magnate geneial in chief of all the imiieiial aiinies 
and conterrc'd upon him absolute autnoiity in the 
held Wallenstein at once inaiched foi the Elbe, 
and in the following spung defeated the emperor’s 
bittei f4)o, (omit von Mansfehl, at Dessau; in 
the antnmn he fhasod him through Silesia and 
Hungaiv, anrl hehl him and his ally, Bethlen 
Gaboi of Tiansylvania, m check, until Mansfeld’s 
tleath anil a tiuce witli Bethlen fieed Ferdinand 
fiom both these ciieimas. In the following year 
(1627) Wallenstein, 00 opeiating with Tilly, won 
the Jutland peninsula anct the Mecklen bin g cluchies 
from the Danes and the Piotestant princes At 
this tune anti dining the next few months the 
empeior not only sold Wallenstein the dukedom of 
Sagan (m Silesia), but created Fnedland a heiedi- 
tary duchy, invested him with the duchy of Meck- 
lenburg, and .ippomted him geneial of the Baltic 
and the Noith Sea. 

Two objects which hovered before Wallenstein’s 
mind at this period indicate the grandiose and wide- 
reaching character of his ideas (1) the emperor 
should be made a despotic sovereign and head ol a 
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resuscitated empire of Byzantium, his power rest- 
ing on strong and well-disciplined armies levied 
entirely in Iiis own interest; (2) the power of the 
marl dine Protestant nations of the north — Sweden, 
the Netherlands, England— should be broken, and 
the imperial sway be supreme at sea as well as on 
land. The lattef of these ambitious dreams, which he 
attempted to realise by subduing Pomerania, was 
thwarted by the Swedish fleet and the heroic resist- 
ance of Stralsund, which, defying all Wallenstein’s 
ilesperate efforts, had the honour of being the fli*st 
to withstand successfully the man who believed 
that the stars were guiding his destiny to the 
loftiest heights of earthly glory. To Ids in- 
satiable and unscrupulous «ambitioh, and his greed 
of power, Wallenstein added an arrogance of 
manner, an overweening self-assurance, an arbi- 
trary and wilful tone of behaviour, that gave the 
bitterest offence to Ferdinand’s allies, the old 
princes of the empire. Tlicy, when Gustavus 
Adolphus inva<led northern Germany, and the 
emperor was compelled to seek their aid against 
him, seized upon the opportunity to insist upon 
the dismissal of the ‘upstart* Friedland. (Con- 
trary to Ferdinand’s fears, Wallenstein quietly 
resigned (1630) his comniainl and retired to 
Gitschin, the capital of his principality. But the 
inability of the Dtike of Bavaria and his colleagues 
to check the progress of the invincible ‘ Snow-king * 
and his sheepskin -clad legions soon convinced the 
emperor that nothing could save him except the 
military genius of the man whom he had affronted. 
The Swedes, the Saxons, the Brandenbiirgers were 
closing in upon him ; liis allies were powerless to 
stand against them ; and in the end of 1631 Ferdi- 
nand restored Wallenstein to the supreme com- 
mand. But the proud and haughty duke only 
consented to resume action on his own terms, 
which practically made him absolute disposer of 
the military resources of the empire and supreme 
arbiter of peace and war. Having driven the 
Saxons out of Bohemia, he marched against the 
Swedes in Bavaria; he repulsed the desperate 
attempt of Gustavus Adolphus to storm Jus en- 
trenched camp near Nuremberg (3d September 
1^2), but failed to get the better of the Swedish 
king at Lutzen (q.v.), though his loss of the victory 
was more than outbalanced by the death of the 
mainstay of the Protestant cause. 

Wallensteiifs relations to the emperor, and his 
policy and aims, during this second investment 
I with the supreme command were entirely different 
1 from those which had characterised his first tenure 
I of the office. When Gustavus fell he knew jier- 
fectly well that his influence was paramount to 
decide the destinies not only of Ferainand, hut of 
the princes of the empire ; he seems, tlierefore, to 
have resolved upon dictating peace to all the com- 
batants alike, in the hope both of preserving bis 
position as a prince of the empire and of founding 
a ruling (ducal or royal) dynasty. But circuui- I 
stances and bis own ciiaracter were too strong for 
him. His innate love of intiigne, the ineradicable 
suspicion and irresolution of his nature, his im- 
patience, his scom/iil pride, his instinctive predilec- 
tion for mysteiy anrl crookefJ dealing, combined with 
the sudden fluctuations of circumstance, entangled 
him in such a complicated web of intrigue that the 
snarer was taken in his own toils. He sought to 
sow disunion amongst the Protestant princes as 
well as amongst the chiefs of the Catholic League ; 
he negotiated at one and the same time with 
Arnim, the Saxon general, with the Swedes, with 
the French, with the Bohemian exiles, and hood- 
winked them all and the emperor to boot; he 
coquetted with sneh bribes as the duchy of Fran* 
conia, the royal crown of Bohemia ; be pretended 
a sincere desire to restore peace to distracted Ger- 


many; but over and above all these objects, real 
anti professed, he aimed at keeping always a secure 
retreat open for himself, wJiatever might be the 
outcome of events. At length his enemies at 
court, pointing to his culpable inactivity after 
Lutzen, and his open and secret negotiations with 
Swedes and Saxons, convinced Ferdinand that the 
all too powerful general was meditating treachery ; 
and indeed in a conference with Ariiim, near 
Schweidnitz on 16th August 1633, Wallenstein h^l 
proposed to join the Saxons and Swedes in assail- 
ing the empire, though owing to the misthist of 
Arniiii and of Oxenstjerna nothing came of the 
proposal. A month after Christinas the emperor, 
who had secretly w’on over certain of Wallenstein’s 
officers, deposed the duke from liis command and 
named General Gallas his successor, and in less 
than another month proclaimed Wallenstein a 
traitor, and released his officers from their oatJi of 
obedience to him. Wallenstein, thinking to find 
support in Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar ( then on the 
Upper Danul)e), hastened to Eger in the moun- 
tains of wx‘atern Bohemia. But some amongst his 
train w'ere traitors, notably the Irishmen Butler 
and Devereux, and the Scotchmen Gordon and 
Lesley. These men, after killing bis most faithful 
adlierents, slew' Wallenstein himself as lie was re- 
tiring to rest on the evening of 2r)th February 1634. 

Tall, spare but muscular, with a yellow' skin, a 
thin heard, and glittering eyes tliat made men 
tremble, Wallenstein w’us stern of countenance and 
cold in demeanour, of untiring activity and a lover 
of order, moderation, and thrift. Such w'ere the 
contradictions of his strangely complex character 
that he was botli avaricious of wealth and lavish in 
expenditure/ oh.stinate yet irresolute, in general 
sparing of words, though on occasion rash and hold 
of speech, yet always cautious to a degree against 
eomiiiitting hiniseli in writing, unusually tolerant 
of religious opinions, yet a linn belie veV in the 
quackeries of astrology, impatient of control, 
jealous of his authority, proud and domineering, 
3 'et a far-reaching and sagacious statesman, a man 
consumed by the most insatiahlo ambition, but 
capable at the same time of dreaming the grandest 
and remotest of ideals. As a i;ecruiter and 
organiser of armies, a general who could not only 
maintain the strictest discipline, hut make himself 
iKjloved of his soldiers, and lead them to certain 
victory, he stands almost unrivalled. Too great 
for a subject, he w'os not great enough, or at least, 
consistently bold enough, to usurp the throne of a 
ruler ; his ambition and untiring energy came to 
naught because he lacked resolution to fit them 
together for controlling the circumstances over 
which destiny made him master. 

See Lives by Katike (4th cd. 1880), Forster (1834), 
Aretin (1846), Hurter (185.5), and others; monographs 
by Irmer (1888-89), GfiUleko (1886), and Hildebrand 
( 1885) ; Forster’s edition of Wallenstein’s Letters (3 vola 
1828-^); and Schiller’s trilogy of plays; besides other 
works cited at Thirty Ybars* wab and in Schmid’s Die 
Wallenstein-Litteratur ( 1878 ). 

Wallery Edmund, poet; was born of an ancient 
and wealthy family at Uoleshill near Amershain in 
a detached portion of Hertfordshire, 3d March 
1606. A maternal uncle was the father of Jolin 
Hampden, and mamed Elizabeth Cromwell, 
aunt of the great Oliver, hut a devoted royalist 
throughont. Waller had Ids education at Eton 
and King B College, Cambridge, and is nsnally said 
to have been returned member for the borough of 
Agmondesham ( Ainershaiii ) in the short-lived par- 
liament of 1621-22. A likelier date is 1624; 
certainly he was returned for Cliipping-l^oombe 
in 1626, for Agmondesham in 1627. At nve-and* 
twenty be cut out Ann Banks, a wealthy London 
heiress, from the fortune-hunters about court, but 
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fthe soon sXterwards died, leaviotf him free to stog 
the priiises of !)is famous Baoehar{sBa'--the beaatifiu 
l 4 afiy Dorothy Sidney, eldest daugliter of ttio Earl 
of Leicester. His suit was spurii^, and not more 
suecessful was his w{M>i«)g of Amotet, supposed to 
be tiie Lady Sophia Murray, Long afterwards, in 
her old age, Saceharissa. meeting the poet one day, 
asked him when 1 h 5 woulil agiun write vei-sea upon 
her ; * When you are us young, nuulani, and tin hand- 
some as you* were then,* he lepiied, WaJler was 
a^in returned for Amorshani to the famous l^ong 
rarlianicnt, and lie heems in the m(*at constitutional 
atlraggle toliave tiied the diflicuTt Uisk of HiLting*>i» 
both sides. Ho spoke well, and wiis ehosen hy the 
house to eoinliiet tlie iinpeaeliment of (*i,iw*h*\ for 
his judgment in niesldp money eas»* Jbif hi^ heart 
was witli the king, and it is pnihahle that he v\as 
gained over even hefoie his visit as <ine of ilie eon* 
iiiissionei*s to Oliailes at Oxfoid in Hiri He now* 
plunged into a diiluoiis plot on tlie king’s b**halt, 
and as soon as it wm-s discovered was ane^tisl nnu 


bent back. The iiowem are in 
aiieeiea are antitml, bietinlal, , 

ceo«» plants, some of them ahnoat ahTMi^ ^ 

Common Wallflower (Q cAem) is fdui^ prgbitfM* 
places and on old yvalls in the south of 
also, but U^sfn abu}uiuntl 3 % in the middled 
and in Britain In its wild state its floweifS 
always ;yeilow; but in cultivation th<Q' Hlk ' 
c4ni.Hiderable diveisity of colours, chiefly hmsm* 

' pniph*, and \anegated, and they attain a larmr ' 

, sire It IS R universal favourite on uccmint of 3l0 
deijoiou^ odour of its lloweis. The vatietiies in' 

» cuhivHliori aie very uunieious, hut there are 
among them tjM nmiked distiiKtlons, Double and 
s'ooi double flnweisaie not uneontnion. The pliant 
i-* peienniaK hut it] garden'- is griieially treaterl as 
a hnniiifrl, nlth<nigli hue kifi4U are looptigateil by 
euttiiiLO*, w hieh «<it*n stnkr* root under a haim- 
gl/is>4 The ouiinfiiy mode of cultivation is t^i sow 
the ,eed c)f All npprlivctl kind, and to plant out the | 
M*edliiigv. Tlie iloweiM have a bitter and cichh 


expelhMl the House. He showefl hmiMdf mi ab)e< i, 
cow'urd, eagci to coiifosM not onl> all he knew huf 
all he suspectetl, and liis senten<‘»* of di.uh NvA'- 
coinniuted intf) a line ol and hnnivliim nt 

for life. He livetl at Rouen, in ^wif /ei larni, .rnd 
in Paris, tiav'elled ni\ months in (‘ompanv witli 
Evtdyii, and w^as a*^ popular <»motig tin* iin 

K iveiished exiles foi his hospitalitv as lus \ui 
e W’as peimilUMl to i(‘turii in < bom well 

appears to have like<l to talk with him, .‘ind <•<»! 
tauily Wallci s famous panegMic is liis Ninceie-^t 
and almost liis best ])oeni In Kid I he sai foi 
Hastings, an<l in later pailiameiits foi t’lnpping 
Wycomlie and Saltash in (bunw aII. He w ih icadv 
with his congratulation, ‘ Tiion lli-^ 

Happy Uetuiii,' and, when the kmg comphumsl that 
it was inferior to tin* panegMic on tlie Pmteetm, 
replied wdth matchless nsidine-ss and wii, ‘ Poet*-, 
sir, succeed hcttei in liotion than in truth.' Wallei 
continued to tlie end a favourite at couit, wheie 
his water <l rill king was forgiven foi Ins wit. He 
was anxious to become Pi<»vost of Eton, hut as 
laymen w’ere excliiderl hv statute w’as liindeKsI by 
Clarendon. He t!ie<l to levonge himself upon the 
minister in the moment of Ins fall, hut liail his 
rewrard in the elaborate chai.icter limned hy th*» 
historian, in wdiicli his cow ai dice and meanness 
are gihheterl to all posterity. He died at his house 
at Beaconsfield, 2lMt Octolier 16S7, and w^as huiied 
there. He left hy his second wife a large family 
of .sons and daughters. 

Waller’s poems, which are mostly of the ocru- 
I Bionat character, w’eie widely ciicubUed, but not 
published till 1 645 —again in 1664. His feeble 
character, out of place in that resolute age, is 
reflected in his poetry, which is easy, flowing, 
felicitous, but lacking in sincerity and strength. 
Pope has eulogiseil hia sweetness, wiiich w’ord w^e 
may allow if w^e limit its meaning to elegance, 
ease, and grace, xvitboui passion, energy, oi crea> 

tive force. His importance in English poetry is 

that he revived the heroic couplet, and used it 
easily in that form which it retained for over a 
hundred years. Denham felt his influence most 
strongly, and forms the link between him and the 
great Dryden. 

Editions of Waller are those of Fenton (1729), and 
Mr O. Thom Drury in * Muses Library’ (1893). Sec 
Mr Qosse’s Cambridge leotures. From Shaketj^rt to 
Fope (1885) *, but the extravagant importance mven to 
the influenoe of Waller is a paradox not to be admitted. 
See also Julia Cartwright’s Sacharma (1893). 

Wallflower (C/<e»VanMm), a l^nus of nlante 
of the natural order Crucifene, having the eiliqiies 
imadrangular from the prominence of the nerves on 
tne book of the valves, the see<ls in a single row in 
eaeh oell, the stigma deeply two-lobed, the lobes 


lik«‘ lastc, ami w* rc fmm»il\ um^I as a medicine 
Wsill-flriiit* <l \unLM\i;, Fuuir, I’eacii, 

Xi'Uiroi, 

WallingfftrfL a town of Ibukshire, 15 miles 
NX\ of Rc.iding jiiid 1,‘t SsE. of 0\foi(l, on the 
haiik of tiif lliamo>. whn h i** i n>'4aed lieio by i 
.1 hild^C VAld*- long, hillit 111 ]S09at a cost of j 
It iia*' Koman cnithwoiks, a fragment 
of .t NoiniAU tasih. whuh hgiiinl pioiniiicritly in 
King .StephenV wain, .ind was takoji by Faii’l'ax, 
«iud di'tmuntlcil <1646). ilniM- foi meily thirteen — 
ihuiclic'*, in Mn»‘ of winch Rlackstone ib Iniiied ; a 
giammai s< h,>i>( , a -Imit hiunch line; iLfid a great 
Jiilv Wind sale. A hmiuigh i-iiKc Edward tlie Con- 
s timo, it ictnined two mem)>ers till 1832, 
and liicu om* till l^s■) i»f>p i>s<is. 

.Stc <bofts i*h$\no*h\ * j \\ tifbiu/ford Cauttlt ( 1870 ), 

and .f. H Hed^vn’ of Wnlmtffforti (2 vols. 1882). 

Wallingford* a borough of ('onnecticut, on 
the (^uincpiac Rnci, 13 inih's liy rail NNE. of Kew 
Haven, w ith mamifactones oi buttons and Biitiuniia 
and silver waie. i’op. 0738, 

Walli.s, Jtifiv, mathematician, was bora at 
\shfoi<l. Kent, 2;^d Noveinl^ei 1610, wa« tiained 
at (’aiiihiidge, and t<K»k oidcis, hut in 1648 la^caiiie 
Savilian piofcsvoi of (ieometn at Oxfoid. He 
Mdcd witu tlie paihameiit. w.as t-ecietaiy to the 
Westminster A^sembl\. but feticmuon^-Iy favoured 
the Kebtoration. liis'puneipal woik is hia Arith- 
mettca hfjifutormn, hut lie WTote on proportion, 
mechanics, the qnadratuie of tlie (iicie (against 
Hohlves), grammar, logic, thcologv, and the teach- 
ing of tlie deaf and dumb, an<l eihtetl some of the 
(riwk matiiematicians. He w as one of the founders 
of the Royal Society. He <lied 28th Octoliei* 1703. 

A collected edition of his woika api^eareil in 1791. 

Walloons (Fr. Wot loo), the name given to a 
|>opuIation of mixed Celtic and Romanic stock akin 

to the Fiencb, occnpNiim the tract along the fron- 

tiers of the Teutonie speaking territoi y in the South 

Netherlands, from Duiikiik to Malmedx\ They 
are located more particularly in the Aixfennes, in 
parts of Pas-de-Calais, Nord, Aisiie, and Ardennes 
in France, but chiefly in South Brabant, Hainault, 
Namur, Li4^, and Luxembuig, and in the neieli- 
bonrlio^ of Ilfalniedy in Rhenish Prussia, The 
AVallooiis, whose numbers in Belgium arc stated at 
millions, are the descendants of the old Gallic 
Belgas who held their ground among the Anlennes 
Mountains when the rest of Gaul was overrim by 
the German conquerors, but Ivecame eventually 
Romanised, especially in their language, w liich is 
now a patois or popiifur dialect of northern Franch. 
with a considerable infusion botii of old Celtic ana 
Low^ Qennan elements. The name Walloon (in 
Dutch Walm) is akin to Galli, Gaols, Welsh, 
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Welsch, Wallachians, &c. Tlie Walloons of the 
•resent day resemble their French more than they 
o tiieir Flemish neighbours. They are middle- 
sized, witli dark hair, and are adroit, active, im- 
pulsive, and in^ every way more like the French 
than tlie Flemings. They make good soldiers, and 
were famous as ruthless meixsenaries in the Thirty 
Years’ War (Tilly was a Walloon); and it is 
worthy of notice that the Ilelgian revolution was 
pre*eiuinently the work of the Walloon <listricts. 
it was against the Walloon spirit and tendencies 
that the Flemish movement (see Holland) was 
chiefly directed. During the persecutions by the 
Inquisition in the Low Countries bodies of Wal- 
loons fled to England, and many of the French- 
I speaking Protestant congregations (often called 
! ‘Walloon congregations *) were wholh' or partly 
I composed of Walloons (as at Canterbury, Norwich, 
and elsewhere). 

See works on the people and dialect hy Grandgagnage 
and Scheler (1845-80), Dejardin (1803), Forix (1860- 
74), Sinionon (1845), and Van der Kindere (1872). 

Wall-paper* For ordinary purposes this con- 
sists of a tough, but not a thick paper, printed with 
a pattern in size colours. For expensive wall- 
jiapers a rather stout paper is used, and for very 
cheap kinds a pap^ of such poor quality that it 
can only be pasted on walls without tearing by 
great care. The printing of the commoner kinds 
IS done with a roller printing- machine something 
like that used in Calico-printing (q-v.), hut the 
better class of 'wall -papers are nlock-printed by 
hand. Tlie jirinting rollers or blocks are either 
entirely of wood, in which case the pattern is cut 
ou their surface, or they are of wooa faced with a 

K irn formed of felt, and outlined with thin brass 
edgewise into the wood. Flock-paper, some- 
times ctdled velvet-paper, is made by printing the 
pattern in .strong size, and then dusting this over 
with ground wool dyed various colours, and called 
‘flock.’ The superfluous flock which does not 
adiiere to the size is then shaken off. Flock-papers 
so made have a rich effect, hut for some time past 
most of them have been prepai-ed in one colour, 
and painted over after being put on the walls. In 
the latter case they in some degree imitate em- 
bossed leather. Such parts of a pattern as are to 
lie finished in bronze or gold leaf are first printed 
in ^Id size. EmlK>8.sed Japanese wall papers en- 
tirmy coated with bronze, but with the sunk portion 
of the pattern printed in colour over the bronze, 
are now much used in Great Britain. Tiiese are 
varnished, and therefore admit of being waslied. 
The Japanese use powdered mica or talc to give 
paj^r a silvery appearance. 

The modem system of paper-hanging, which is 
so far an imitation of the okier manner of decorat- 
ing walls with figured textile fabrics or emliossed 
leatiier, came into use in Europe after the paper- 
niaking ni^hine was brought into practical shape 
in the beginning of the 19th century. Before that 
paper could only be obtaine<l in sheets of limited 
size, which were, however, to some extent used for 
covering walls after a pattern had been put on 
them. The Chinese appear to have usecl wall- 
panel’s for centuries. 

In the later decades of the 19th century the 
patterns on wall-papers have, as a rule, ’ been 
greatly improved, some of the best decorative 
artists in England and France having been fre- 
quently employed in designing them. It is hardly 
necessaiy to say that no plastered wall should lie 
papered, except with plain cartridge paper, until 
It IS thoroughly dry. See Embossing. 

Wallsendt a town of Northumberiand noted 
for its collieries, 4 miles NE. of Newcastle. It is 
named from its being at the end of the Roman 


wall (see Hadbian’s Wall); and many Roman 
l-elics have been found liere. Pop. ( 1881 ) 6361 ; 
( 1891 ) 11,620 ; ( 1901 ) 20,932. 

Wall Trees. See Gabdbnino, Espalier, 
Fruit. 

Walllter Castle, in Kent, 2 miles S. of Deal, 
is the official residence of the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports (q.v.), and is a round -toM^ered castle, 
built by Henry VIII. It was the favourite resi- 
dence and the death-place of the Duke of Welling- 
ton; and its mlics of him, of Pitt, and of other 
Lord Wardens were in 1892 secured to the natibn 
bv the son of the late Right Hon. W. H, Smith, 
l^lie adjoining town of Walmer is a favourite 
w’ateriug- place, has barracks, and is a member of 
the Cinque Port of Sandwich. Pop. (1901) 6248. 
See Rev. C. Elviii’s Records of Wahner (1891 ). 

Wnlnill {Juglans), a genus comprising seven 
or eight species of beautiful trees ol the natural 
order Jiigiandncem. All are trees with alternate 
pinnated leaves, monoecious flowei-s, and a dnipe* 
like fruit, with a deciduous fleshy husk, which 
bursts irregularly, and a deeply wrinkled shell 
(putamen) of two valves, within which is the seed, 
curiously lobed and wrinkled, with a membran- 
aceous tesfu and partial dissepiments. The Common 
Walnut (J, regia) is a native of Persia and the 
Himalayas, but has long been cultivated in all 
parts of tlie south 
of Europe. The 
date of its intro- 
<luction is un- 
known, but it 
was certainly cul- 
tivated by the 
Romans in the 
reign of Tilierius. 

It is a lofty tree 
of 60 to 90 feet, 
with large spi-ead- 
ing branches. The 
leaves have two 
to four pairs of 
leaflets, and a ter- 
minal one. They 
have a fine bal- 
samic Oilour when 
bruised; this 
quality, however, 
being much more 
marked in some 
trees than in 
others. An infu- 
sion of them has been found useful in scrofula; 
when bruised and rubbed on the skin they are 
efficacious in curing itch ; and placed in ward- 
robes tliey prevent the ravages of motlis. The 
sap is limpid like water, but contains much sugar, 
so that the tree is sometimes tapped fur it, Tike* 
the sugar- maple, and the sugar is procured hy 
evaporation ; a pleasant kind of wine is also 
macle flrom it. An excellent pickle and a kind 
of ketchup are made of the unrijie fruit. The 
ri])e fruit is one of the best of nuts, and is an 
important article of export from many parts of 
the south of Europe. Walnuts are also exjiorted 
in large quantities from Cashmere and other 
Himalayan regions to supply the markets of 
India. In the south of Eurojie walnuts are a vei-y 
considerable article of food, and when perfectly 
fresh they are wholesome and nutritious, although 
in the state in which they are imported into Britidn 
they are not easily digestible. Just before th^ 
are ripe they are mucli used in France with vinegar, 
salt, pepper, and shallots. Among the varieties 
of walnut in cultivation is one with a very thiii 
shell, which is much esteemed. Walnuts yield by 



Walnut (Jufflans regia), 
a, nut ; b, seed. 





VKptmioifa a bland fixed oil^ which» under tbonamea poweir« bin $e«i wnnld 
of WcUnut Oil and Nut OU, m tnudi ttead hy {uplilsielaiw Aa It waa^ bo iij^i 
palntere aa a oil, and in the eonntdoe in only rec[ipeetabl 5 ^ ; and alUion^ 

lirliioh it ia prodneeu k a common article of food, ally to hare interefttod hlmiaw 
The coIm left after the expression of the oil is like the Byng trial of 17fi7^ his i 
sometimes used as an article of food, and is also is that of the chromcliug s}iecia 
need for feeding cattle and poultry. The timlier of eaniest a,ctor. With the record 
the walnut is of great value, and is much nscid by his Cornish seat in 1744 for the 
catiiiiot^inakera It is light* although hard and C*^tle liking, which he vacah 


fine'<graine<i ; and gun-stocks are mode of it The oi>lier faudly iKuotsgh of King's Lynn, the imeouitt 
wood of young trees js white, and little eslecmcd ; of his j»uhlic life may he dosed. In 17415 his fatiier ‘ 
that of old trees is brown, venned and shjulcd uith died, leaving him a houii'e in Ailing! on Street {No. ] 
darker brown ntid black, Age<l trees of fine 5), with huflicient, if not exft*v.'‘ive metim So 
quality have been sold for £600 each. The w'oisl ‘ continui^^l to li^c the Ute he hiwl alimdy com^ 
of the roots is hoaulifiilly veine<l. iiofh tlie tofii 1 incn'cd as a collect oi ami crmnoisbeiir, dahhiing 
and the li links of ilic walnut yield a ^hc, which k ! lightly in fannliar >erse ami trifling 

useti for stainifig light coloured woockhiown. The | wiih lii^torv ami ait cuiiciVin, and coi H^imnding 
walnut, when meant to become a iimls*! tiec. m \<dominous)v with hi^ fjionds. chpecialrs with 
liesfc sown wheio it is t-o remain, ns ihe imjt« are Hor.ice ( attcrw aid^ Sir Honwci \fann, the British 
much injured h^Mraiisjdan ting. The heM kimk o! ^ nonr^lei p}eiii|»r)it»nfi«] v at Floience, wdiosc ac> 
walnut for fniit are geneiallygrafUMl 'riM'uulr.ut ^ he ha*! made vvJien on the gmnd tour. 

suctHieds w’ell in Ihitain as an oniamenriil tree, lit 17 i7, uftei lempmaiN liial <if u Huminer resi* 
even in the noithof Scotland, ah iio?igh u He)<lom tleni-e at iimIhoi he piirehasc*/!, near Twicken- 
quite lipens its fiuit e\<*ept in the watme*<i} ]iMris limn, tie- cori.tge v iin h !»e gi adualh , h\ altemtinns 
of Kngland. The names in 'rcuionii* lands i \ an^l addiiioti-, clahoiatfd into the well-know ii 
wealh h/ttfitt , cf. (iei. tuf/mtss) indicate that n ‘t,«ithn and ‘ < uiio^'ii \ shop * of Straw l»e»rry 

came into north Ein<»pe from Itaiv and hranc<‘ Ihl) The ti«tnsfo< nial irai thu'^ *']owi\ efFec'ted, 
Very similar to the common w.ilnnt i-> the Kla* K .dimnanm; '\ifh am hoi-hip, ^i^its to Palis, the 
Walnut (./. }nqHt) of N<ntl» Aummum, fonn«l < -t udishnnmt or a private at Twickenham, 

ill most parts <if tlie Ihiitctl SlalcH, e\cej>t ihe .oid tlie nrainlenancc of an over glowing eoine- 
most nortliern. h is a veiy large and heantifnl Mamdenee, cortstunteil the elder remaining ocmipa* 
tree, the trunk soirieiimcs (i or 7 h'ct i»i diimetcr: toms <u Ins h?e. which w:i- piolnng^ed unlil Maieh 
its leaves havrs more immcKnis leatlt Is tliaii ihosi* ^ IT^C, when lu* ihed in the house in Ihukeley 
of the common walnut. The timhei is even moie i Srpiaie \(he piew(^nt No 11) to width he had 
valtiahie than that of the common walnut , the m(»\<s) jn 1771^ lionr Aihngton In 1701, 

fruit is very inferior. The liutteumt {J. * mifit* 1 h\ the de«ith of Ins tlde^t hr<dhei’s von, he 
is abundant in the noilherii ami not th \\< in , hud iK^comi' fourth Karl of Orford, 1ml he was 
states of North Apmiica, ami in Caimda. It is a mwei m.mied, lie was hu at the family 
tree only about 50 feet Idgh, with tinnk about a (»f Houghton in Noifolk. 

foot in diameter ; leaves with Irfteen to seventeen Walindev Jitcran are moie vaiioim than 

) cadets ; the fiuit <‘longated, and ext (‘inallv cov€>red distinguishe<l llw e^^^a^s m MooieV Wotld ex- 

with a viscid suhstance. The nut is liaid and hihit a light hand, and he hml gifts as a vei'se- 
rough, with prominent rhiges, ami ot goo<l qnalit>. wiuor. In sneh vfpnhs as the Lcttfr ft rmi Xo Ho 
The wood is not apt to split or w.up, and is fo ft,>nd Ltm * /n ut Vtltu (17o7). in which 
useful for many ]iurpoi*cs. Sugar is obtained , he aninipates (bddsmith's Liti::en of the WorUi 

from the sap, as from that of tho majde, Imi is of j hv iliiee \ enis, }i<» is at his he>t. In the romance 

inferior quality. The inner hark is a mild cath , of the f ( 1704 ), wlii<-h may he said 
artic, resembling ihubaib in its jiropeities. 'Die { to Ik? the oflspiing of (hrthic Sliawlaory, he not 
I^ves, reduccil to po\v<ler, aie umhI for hlisieiiiig, I onl,\ had a hapj>\ idea, but wrvs foiluiiate enough 
like can tharide,s. to iiiaugniate a new ei a of Bn]Hu natural ratnanoe. 

Walpole« IIORVCn, fomth Earl of Oiford, Histmgedy of y/rr 176S), though 

author and virtuoso, w-as hoin 24tli SepiemlKU- capable verse and extiemclj powmful, is to<« 
1717 ( 0 . 8 ) in Arlington Street, London. lie w'as Imirilde in its subject for am 1ml the strongest 
the thiwl son of Sir Uoheit Waljade, afterwards J stomachs, and it is a cuiious contradiction of 
firet Lonl Orford, by his wife Cathaiine Shorter. Htcratuic that awoik so sombre and impa^ioned 
In April 1727 he went to Eton, where he luul for I »houhl liave inocetsUsl fimn the }>eii of so fastidious 
eichoolfollows the future poets Thomas (Jray and | « pei^oiiage as its author. Of hi.s remaining books 


only re8poetobl5^ ; and alUiou^ hiPi 
ally to fiatro interesftod hlmiaw 
like the Byng tHal of 1757* hk luuctS^’ 
is that of the chromcliug sjieciator rather 
eaniost actor. With the record that he 
his Cornish seat in 1744 for the family 
C*^tle Uising, which he vau^aied in turn for tlSr" 


Richard West. In 1735 he passed to King’s College, 
Cambridge, Gray being anea<ly established there 
as a fellow-commoner of Pelorhou'^e. In 1737 his 
mother died, and wdiile he was still at the univer- 
sity he W’as appointecl by his provident father to 
one or two patent places. Quitting college in 1739, 
he shortly afterwafds, with Gray for companion, 
started on the orthodox grand tour. They visitecl 
France and Italy, making a prolonged stay at 
Florence. ^ At Reggio a growing incompatibility 
of ^tes rii>ened into a qiiarrel (of which Walpole 
in later yearn acceptcil the blame), and the com- 
panions TOjiarated. Then Waljiolo fell seriously ill 
at Reggio, and had it not been for the prompt 
intervention of Joseph Spence, professor of Poetrj’’ 
at Oxford, might have died. He how'ever re- 
^vered, and returned to England to take his seat j 
for Callington in Cornwall, to which, in his absence, i 
nM|ul been elected. At this time ( 1741 ) his father | 
whs tottering to his fall. But there is no reason 
for supposing that, had Sir Robert continued in 


to iiiaugniato a ucw oia of 8n]Huiiatnial ratnaiioe. 
His tmgedy of 77ir Mo^^tcrunfs Mof/nri 176S), though 
ill capalde verve and extiemch powfuful, is tow 
lioirihle ill its subject for am 1ml the strongest 
j stomachs, and it is a cuiious contiadiction of 
’ litcratuic that awoik so soinhie and impassioned 
I should liave jiiocetsUsl fiom the }>eii of solastidious 
I a pei'soiiage as its author. Of hi.s remaining books 
r the Aoevdotes of Put niinff ftt Enfjland (1?61-71) 
j [1780] and Catalogue of Engravers (1763), in 
wliioh he systematised and made intelligible tlie 
voluminouH clata collect ed by George Vertue the 
engmvor, are perhaps tlie most valuable, as thej' 
contain much wdiich would not otheiwise have been 
preserved. His mcmoii*s of parts of tlie reigns of 
George II. and III., published postliumouslv in 
1822 and 1845 res|>ectively, although w*arped by 
personal and political prejudice, contain many 
facts and particu Ini's wiiicfi tlie writer’s special 
opportunities of obtaining information lender un- 
usually interesting. He also comjnled a Catalogue 
of Roifal and Noble Authors ( 1758), Fttgifire Pieces 
in Verse and Prose (1758), Historic Doubts on 
Richard III, (1768), an Essay on Moderti Garden- 
ing (1786), &c. Some of the almve were printed 
at his private press at Twickenham, from which, 
among other and very miscellaneous issues, Jie put 
forth etUtiona of Grammont’s JfcuioiV* (1772); of 
the Life of Lard Herhert of Cherhury (1764); of 
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Lucan’s Pharsalia, with Bentley’s notes (1760); 
and (for the Dodsleys) of the Pindaric Odes of 
Gray (1757), to whom at this date he had become 
reconciled. The books printed at the Stmw- 
berry Hill Press are the favourite toys of the 
collector. 

Walpole’s literary reputation, however, now rests 
chiefly upon his lettera, of which those to Mann, 
continued assiduously for forty years— a correspond- 
ence not to be paralleled in the annals of the post- 
office — form the staple. His lettei*s in the Cunning- 
ham edition extend to 2665 ; and it is known that 
there are othe]*s still unprinted. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing their voluminous character, their interest never 
flags. Croker, Walpole’s persistent critic, reiterat- 
ing Byron’s opinion that they are incomparable, 
goes^ on to say that they are ‘ a perfect encyclo- 
peeilia of information from the very best .sources — 
politics from the fountain-head of parties, del>ates 
oy the best of reportei's, foreign affairs from an 
hkhitul of diplomatic society, sketches of public 
characters by their intimate accjuaintance or 
associate, the gossip of fa.sliionable life from a man 
of fashion, literature from a man of lettei-s,' the 
arts from a man of taste, the news of the town 
from a member of every club in St James's Street ; 
and all this retailed, day by day, and hour })y 
hour, to a variety of correspondents — reddendo 
singula singulis — according to their various stations, 
characters, and tastes, by a pen whose vivacity 
and graphic power is equalled by nothing but the 
wonderful industry and pei*8everance with which 
it was plied through so long a series of years.* 
To this may be added the verdict of another writer 
by no means favourable to Walpole personally : 
*We expect,’ says Lord Macaulay, *t<i see fresh 
Humes and fresh Burkes before we again fall in 
with tlntt peculiar combination of moral and in- 
tellectual qualities to which the writings of Wal- 
pole owe their extraordinary popularity.^ 

Walpole’s life wa.s that of a man of the world 
with a leaning to letters ; and it has no great 
occurrences. In politics he was an aristocrat by 
instinct, and a republican by caprice. The former 
feeling was probably more genuine than the latter, 
but he was a wit and virtuoso above all. His tniest 
sympathies were with his own class and circle ; 
outside this they were imperfect. To those he 
liked he was a firm friend; out with many men of 
his age he reserved his closest confidence for 
the otlier sex (Madame du Deffand, Laxly Ossoiy, 
the Misses Berry). Lord Macaulay made it the 
fashion to despise him as frivolous and selfish ; but 
he has left us such a legacy of unfailing arnii.seinent 
that at this date the defects of his character need i 
not greatly occupy us. | 

The Letters of Horace Walpole were collected into nine j 
volumes in 1857-^59 by Mr Peter Ounninghain (Bentley). | 
See also Memoirs of Horace Walpole, edited by Eliot 
Warburton (18.52); and Horace Walpole, a memoir, by j 
the author of this paper ( 1890). 

Walpole, Sir Robert, afterwards Lord Orford, 
statesman, was the third son of Robert Walpole, 
M.P., and was lK>i*n 26th August 1676 at Houghton 
in Norfolk, the seat of his ancestors since Stephen’s 
reign. He received his education at Eton and at 
King’s College, Cambridge. Through the death 
of his brothers he succeeded to tlie tainily estates 
on the death of his father,' and in 1701 was re- 
turned to parliament for Ca.stle Rising. In 1702 
he was elected memlier of parliament for King’s 
Lynn, which he continued to rej^resent ; and in 
1706 he was nominated one of the conncil to Prince 
George of Denmark. In this latter capacity he 
appears to liave won the esteem of Godolphin, 
Marlborough, and otl)er Whig leaders. Jn 2708 
he was appointed Secretary at War, and in 1710 
Treasurer of the Navy. Shortly after this, how- , 


ever, his fortunes suffered a temporary eclipse ; he 
was found guilty by the House of Commons of 
M>reach of trust and notorious corruption,’ and on 
17th January 1712 was expelled the House, and 
sent to the Tower ; but it is cerfain the charge was 
due solely to party animosity. He hod all along 
been a strong ilanoverian, and on the accession <3 
George I. he was restored to fortune ; he was 
made a privy-councillor, and had various other 
high offices conferred upon him. On tlie impeach- 
ment of Bolingbroke and others by his means, he 
Imcame in 1715 Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Fii-st Lord of the Treasury. A disunion in the 
cabinet having arisen in 1717, he resigned office, 
biinging in a Sinking-fund Bill on the day of his 
resignation. Out of ofliice he has been charged 
Avith somewhat unscrupulous opposition. The 
Peerage Bill of the government (headed by 
Sunderland and Stanhope) having been defeated 
mainly by Walpole’s resistance, Sunderland gave 
Walpole (1720) the post of Paymaster-general, 
and after the collapse of the South Sea Scheme 
the public looked to Walpole to restore onler in 
public affaii's ; in 1721 he became First Lorti of the 
Trea.sury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and fi-om 
this time to his final retirement in 1742 the life of 
Walpole may he said to Im 3 the history of England. 
His chief contribution to the development of the 
constitution was that, whereas heretofore niinistei's 
were regarded as equals amongst themselves, in 
hi.s person and henceforward there Avas a prime- 
minister Avho gave to cabinet government the 
necessary unity. By systematic briberv (less in 
money amount than 1ms been suj>pose<l ) he secured 
a Whig House of Commons, and in the House of 
Conimons secured majorities by the bribes both of 
money and of office. Ho it Avas who traine<l the 
Whig lords to rely not on their jieers but on the 
Comiiion.s. His first successful trial of strength 
(1724) was Avith Carteret; later he held his own 
against the attacks of Bolingbroke an<l Pul- 
teney ; forced on the breach Avitli his hrotlier in- 
law ToAvnshend, Avho retired (1730) into pnvate 
life; and quarrelled with Chesterfield (q.v.). lie 
crushei] Atterhuiy's plot; withdrew the grant 
for ‘Wootl’-s Halfpence’ on the storm raised by 
Swift’s Drapier's Letters (1723); failed to pass a 
famous Excise Bill (1733) ; and lost credit uy his 
peaceful foreign policy, Avhich Pitt and Newci^tle 
attacked, the Prince of Wales also joining the 
opposition for other reasons. In 1740 a motion 
I wiXH ina<le in the House to petition the king to 
I remove Sir Robert Walpole ‘from his Majesty’s 
presence and counsels forcA'cr,* This motion Avas 
negatived by a large majority; but the power of 
the great minister was seriously shaken. He 
reigned on 2d February 1742, Avhert he was created 
Earl of Orford, Avith a pension of £4000 a year. 
His son hwl been createa Baron Walpole in *1723. 
Charges of bribery Avere noAv brought against him, 
and a committee of investigation was ultimately 
appointed by the House of Commons ; it consisted 
of tAventy-one members, of whom only two were of 
his oAvn party. The Report was against him, but 
it Avas unsupported by evidence, and proceedings 
Avere ultimately dropped. The rest of Walpoles 
life was spent in tranquillity and retirement. He 
died 18th March 1745, In private life he was 
amiable and good-tempered, out was essentially i 
coarse-minded, as well as jealous ; love of power 
ap|>ears to have lieen his ruling motive of action. 
Me iiad strong common sense, with clearness of 
political vision, and seems to have understood 
the true interest of his conntiy beyond any of 
his contemporaries ; it was he who secured 
the permanence of the Revolution Settlemeotf 
and In his time peace was much needed by the. 
country. 
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See the •rtidoi Oeobok L, Oxobob II., Attebbury, obSiubI older, and is tuU 

Cabtbbkt, Townsbkmd, Bobtb Sea Scheme, Sikkiho eearred. The dentition of tw» yomw is 'ttxftfHSMW 
Fund; Cexe's Memoirt of Sir ^Robert Walpole <3 voIb in the forttiula |, i, f, imt many oT the- 
17%); monom^M on him ^ (1877) snd lost or remain rudiinenfcar)', and Uie adOlt BSS 

MV? Moriey (1889): **'® J, 1, i- 1'he tusks or npper canines are 

H'C!srth]r,iutd lecky; works cited at Hobacb Wai,poi-«; a r. * , * 1 ,^., i- , , f ^ mnwnJono*!* notil , 

Jessonp's Onr OentraUon of a Norfolk Honee ( 1878). which f *«“f f ”**“ 

faiclBdes the Jesuit, Henry Walpole, banged m l.m the w iinal w aliout two >eam of age. 

Walpole. SIK Spenckh, socretmy to fhe l*oet- : 
office 1893 - 99 , and since 1898 K.C.B.. is sou t 

the Bight Hon. Sncncci Houitio INiilpolc, Home' '"7;, %*^““?,,^^ tit 

Qdsrrdtfnity iiiwhsi- 1 iti j iisoisv /sHs.si iko«\ nnsi tlit»ii .streiigUi a^TaifiM the atiacKs ol meii 

Secretaiy ***|J‘^*^ J * * l^on ^ oi nolar bear's -rnaeficHlIv thojr only enemiea. 

M^as born 6th l-el.iuaij 18.19, uml cducatci ^ ‘ (lie fieWe comests between 'rival nides 

at Kton. lie had a post in 'Var < Hire, was . • j, , ^ ^ j 

made inspector of l.shenes m 18), and in 18S-2 .....tnie.! .V lolda-d o'f their vmmg diiplav 

lieutenant governor of the Kle of Man Ife i i.. Ai„i. 4 


written llveji of the Kight Jlon. sSpeneei IVieekuJ 
(bin grandfather, IHT51) and Loitl .lohn Ivii-Mtdl 
(1889); two volnirn'^i in iho ‘ Kn^flish <'iti/en’ 
series; and the \aluahIo iHsfunf nf kiniUi mi fiotn 
the Coftrtteston of the (haft Wm tn {h \4>K 
1878*’S6). Hein IaL. I>. of Kdinhin^h 

Walpnrgfa* Sr, ^istei of Sf MiHlMhl, came 
with Jiiiii from Kngland lo (h*iin'm\, mjI'* ahlx s*.. 
of Hehleiiiteiin, and flhsl about 77V Jlei d.i\ i- 
the l«t of May, Henee --he Ini- hren ntnUv 

asHOCiatod with some stranyf' nopuhn "njifi'^Lnioiis 
coiinceteil with the Kt of a1.i\ Ihinng M\ li 
purgis Night,' het^Yeon HOili \]nil and 1st \l,*i\, the 
witches lode on hnioin 'sfieks .and he goal's to the 
ancient phu'es of saciiliee. to hoM lexel theif' wiih 
their master the ile\il 'Phe be^l known of ihess<» 
witch -hil Is w'as the highe'it point of the* H.u/. iht* 
Brocken (q >.), famoiiH as the m^oiio of the witehe-w’ 
Sabbath in (joctlie’s VKust. 

Walrus, or Moksl { ! ro'hft a genn^i of 
aquatic, weh footed (pinniiM'd) (\iTiu\oiew^ Kole h\ 
ingrepieseiitAti\oofafumil\ ('Piicln^t hnl.i')in iiian> 
wavs intermediate between the sen lions and (fie 
seals. Two geiioia of hiig<* extinct founs Tin Ik* 


at paiang time, they aie }>eaceiul animals^ but 
when moJcHt^id or ioid>ed of tfieir young display 
{ rnin h teHM'it\ In theii sexual relations they are 
I sai«! to b^' moiiogniiions , the \oung ar** Ixnn, after 
j a gesi.abni <»f ftboiil a tw eh emont h, between the 
j month'- of Aptil and dune, nml noimaHv th**re i** 
bn* om* nf end-h birtfi. As ihe pathetic tales of the 
' w ill {Is huntejs iunplv testify, (lie femalei^ tend 
, thf*iT olfs|, nng \Mili solifitiid'e, and will light for 
Ifiem *o the d^^Mth, w)n)e tin* \oiing during the pro 
h»ng»*d p»*nof| ot s\n*kling lasting for one or two 
\ ^*' 1 ) s ue ♦enar imi'-lv .ilbn'tionate to their niotliers. 
\\ i!iti-cs f«*cfl thndh on bnalves, espeinally 
!///</ (t out ttiii and S^uteorn which tJiey dig 

^ lip uuh tln*u tasks, rrnsli w ith theii tongue and 
b.o k te< th, ind ’'O Kift tlmt only the soft parts are 
swulbiw**} Ib'sidi's bjx.thes. ihe\ also eat ciiis* 

, lactMUs slat lishcs, Mauichins, worms, and the 
‘ like and h‘i\e a strange liabit <»f KW'allowing 
p4'l»hh*s Se.\wf*f*ds hav e also lieen fonml in their 
, stotmuhs, but this js piobably the r»‘Mi It of acci- 
dent, and n»>i imheatixe of a pa)tial]> >eg€»t«nan 
diet The \oiing walrus kept tor a lime at the Zoo 
’ in 1,t»ndi»n was not paiticiilaih disciiniinating in 
Its dn*t. but sliowed noinihnation for AIgse. The 
tasks aie rdiieth us*xj m gmhhing for food, but 
the\ aie also foi midable weapons and recording to 


chodori and Ahictheiinm aio also refened to the , the m.ijont> of ohsinxers (ln\\ also serxe to break 
same family. The wabus u'semhies the seal in the , bieathing holes in the ice, and U\ help the aniiimb, 
abaencoof external eats, and ihesea lion HI the wa\ ' ^^lnch aie as awkwani out ol water the\ aie 


in which the hind feet aie tinned foiwaid and useil 
in hohhling along, hut is at once disimguishahle 
by the devtdopment of the uppei canines into enoi 
tiioiis tusks. Two spocict* au* distinguished— 7'. 


auile in it. to climb among the locks and icc. In 
(ho nuiiunn the w.ilrnsps haxe a ]>eiiod of fasting, 
the jnccise natuie of which is not cleailv known. 
TIic \oice of the wall us is a i<»aiing haik, ‘ lietw'cen 


ros 7 fiarits in the Aioiie sons, T, hi the Xoith nuMung ot a cow and the deep baying of a 



Pacific — but the tw'o are clone! v alike. 

A full-grown animal measiiios from 10 to 12 feet in 
length, and there is force in the uhl desciiption w Inch 
pictured the huge creature os ‘large as an o\ 
and thick as a hogshead.’ The liead is re1ati\ely 

Miiall ; the eyes, 
fierce to look at, 
are small ; exter- 
nal ears are ab- 
sent ; the muzzle, 
w itii sw ollen upper 
lips, bears stiff 
whiskers, each 
hair as thick as a 
^ emw quill ; the 
shoulder region is 
y/ Strang and mas- ! 
sive ; the short i 
tall is hidden by 
a flap of skin 
\rhich unites the 

TT ^ 

Hoftd o( VTalnia limbs are webbed 

flippers with 
niinnte nails on all the digits except ihe three 
middle toes of the hind foot, where tliey are large 
and strong; the soles are bare and ron^faiy fur- 
rowed ; the hair is short, and varies fii colour 
mm light yellow above te eliestnut brown below ; 
tue tbiek loose skin tends to become bare as tbe 


inastiir.’ 

M«tinl\ as the of luthles^ destruction, the 

range of the walrus has l>ccn gieatly naiTow'ed, 
for they are no longer found ki far south as they 
once were, and in many paits of the Arctic regions 
where they wcie once abundant they are now 
scaice. Tills i.*' not to lie wondered at, as there are 
recoids of hunts dining wdiioh as many as a thou- 
sand w^alriises were capture<k Sometimes they are 
surpiisoil oil land, and then tliey fall easy victims to 
the hunter ; usually, hoxxexer, they aie attacked in 
the water by harpoon ing-lmats, and this is often 
full of ha/aid. The oil of the walrus is used like 
tiiat of seals ; the hide is maile into harness, ropes, 
and fishing-lines ; the ivory tusks form wea|K>ns, 
utensils, and ornaments, and the flesh is eaten 
the Eskimo.s and Tchuktehis. The word walrus is 
Norw^egiaii [htn^fl ros, wlmle -horse), and another 
Norwegian name, ros^nar^ has b^n translated 
into one of the common English titles, sea-horse. 
The name morse is from tYie Russian nwres or 
Lapp morsk. The Eskimos and Greenlanders call 
the creature Aw^ftk from its cry. 

Wlilaall^ a municipal, par1iamentar\% and 
county horonffh of Staffordshire, is situatea on an 
eminence above a small fceiler of the Tame, 8 miles 
NNW. of Birmingham, 6 R of Wolverhampton^ 
and 123 NW. of London.^ An ancient place, but 
of modern development, it stands on the edge of 
tbe Soutb Btaffordebhw coalfield, and manuiactoree 
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saddlers* ironniongeiy and all kinds of saddleiy, 
carriages, iron and brass, leather, &e., ^vllil8t in 
the vicinity are coal-pits, limestone-quarries, and 
brickyaids. The public buildings include an Italian 
Renaissance guildhall (1867), county court-house 
(1869), post-office (1879), public libmry (1859), 

g rammar-school <1554; rebuilt 1850), and cottage 
ospital (1878) ; and in 1886 a statue was erect^ 
of ‘ Sister Dora * ( Miss Pattison, q.v. ). Walsall was 
the scene in 1891-92 of an Anarchist conspiracy, 
for which four dynamiters were convicted. It 
liecame a municipal borough in Henry IV. ’s reign; 
a parliamentary l>orough, returning one metnl>er, in 
1832; and a county borough in 1888. Pop. (1851) 
25,680; (1881) 54,402; (1901) 86,440. See F. \V. 
Willmore’s History of Walsall { 1887). 

Walsliam* North, a market- town of Norfolk, 
14 miles N. by E. of Norwich. It has a large 
Perpendicular church with a ruine<l tower, and a 
niarlcet-cross (rebuilt 1600). Pop. 3981. 

Walsinaliaill* a small town of one long street 
and 1016 inhabitants in the north of Noilolk, 31 
miles NE. of King’s Lynn by rail. The Angus- 
tinian Priory, of which some ruins are left, was 
founded according to tradition in 1016. It con- 
tained a famous image of the Virgin, known 
as ‘Our Lady of< Wal.singham,* to which many 
pilgrimages were made. Henry VITI. made the 
pil^'image barefoot, and Era.smus* Pengrinatio 
religionis ergo ( Eng. trans. by Gough Nichols, 2d 
ed. 1875) records a visit of the great humanist. 
At Old Walsingliam, a small village 1 mile N£., 
Roman remains have been found. 

Walsing^taam, Sir Francis, born at Chisel- 
hurst, Kent, al>out 1536, studied at King’.s College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards travelled on the Con- 
tinent, where he remained until the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth. Burghley, with his lisual dis- 
cernment, discovered his abilities, brought him 
into office, and sent him on an embassy to France 
in August 1570. He remained in Paris until May 
1573, and discharged diplomatic duties with such 
consummate skill that he was, on the recoin- I 
mendation of his great patron, appointed one of 
the principal secretaries of state to Elizabeth. 
He was also sworn of the Privy-council, and 
knighted. In 1578 he was sent on an important 
embassy to the Netherland.s, in 1581 to France, 
and in 1583 to Scotland. He was, with some 
reason, regarded by the adherents of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, sfs the most insidious of her enemies in 
the English council. He contrived to intercept 
most of her letters, and after deciphenng them 
sent them U} their destination, in order to obtain 
fresh intelligence from their answers. He soon 
held her safe in the toils. Up to Babington’s (or, 
as some have called it, WalsinjB^ham’s) conspiracy 
there was no evidence for charging her with being 
iMcessoiy to any of the plots formed against tlie 
life of Elizabeth. The real fountain-head of this 
conspiracy, and the chief confederates, were spies 
in the pay of Walsingham, and all the corre- 
spondence of Mary and her friends passed through 
the hands of Elizalieth’s dexterous minister. 
After the discovery and execution of Babing- 
^ fl'Hd his confederates Walsingham went to 
Fotheringhay as one of tlie commission to try 
Queen Mary. She charged him with having 
forged the correspondence produced against 
her, when Walsingham rose in his place and 
801601111/ called God to witness that he had not 
done anything unbecoming an honest man, and 
tliat he was wholly free from malice. Elizabeth 
; signed her death-warrant with a j^t on Walsing- 
i ham’s hatred of the Queen of l^ts. She had 
ordered Davison to bnng her the warrant, and 
when she had signed it she said : ‘ Go ; tell all this 


to Walsingham, who is now sick ; thou^ I fear 
he will die for sorrow when he liears it,' Walsing- 
ham was distinguished even among the ministers 
of Elizabeth for acuteness of penetration, extendve 
knowledge of public affairs, and profound acquaint- 
ance with human nature. His administration of 
foreign affairs was founded on the system of bribery, 
espionage, and deception. He is said to have liad 
in his pay fifty-thi*ee agents and eighteen spies in 
various countiies ; and no minister was better 
informed of the intrigues of foreign courts. Not- 
withstanding this dipfomatic duplicity, which was 
then universal among public men, Walsingham’s 
pei-sonal integrity and tiisinterested patriotism ore 
undoubted. He was of strict morals, favoured the 
Puritan party, ami in his later days gave himseli 
up to religious meditation. He retired from public 
affairs some time before bis death, and resided at 
liis house in Barn Elms. He died in Seething 
Lane, London, April 6, 1590. Elizabeth was ready 
enough to acknowledge his diligence^ genius, and 
important services, yet she kept him poor. There 
remain in the British Museum (Haneian MSS.) 
various letters from Walsingham complaining of 
his being wholly unable, on his scanty appoint- 
ments, to support his establishment, though very 
inadequate to bis dignity of aniliassador in France. 
Camden says he died so far in debt that be was 
buried privately by night in St Paul’s Church, 
without any funeral solemnity. The queen was 
chary even in conferring honours upon him, for he 
received nothing but bis knighthood, and held no 
offices when be resigned the charge of foreign 
affairs. His daughter Frances became successively 
the wife of Sir Philip Sidney, of the biilliant and 
unfortunate Earl of Essex, and of the brave soldier, 
Richard de Burgh, fourth Earl of Clanricarde. 

WalHlli$|^haill« Thomas, precentor of the abbey 
of St Albans under Ricliara II., and afterwarcui 
prior of the cell of Wyimindham, one of the most 
eminent of the famous historians of St Albans. 
His Uisioria Analicana forms vols, i. and ii. of 
the Chronica MOnast, S. Alhani (Rolls series, 
1863-64). For the first fifteen years of Richard IL 
(1377-92) it is an authority of the higliest valne ; 
the earlier i)erio<l is grounded chiefly on the Armais 
of St Albans; the concluding ]>ortion, from 1393 
to 1492, contains many inaccuracies, so much so 
that its editor in the Rolls series thought it the 
work of another hand. But Mr Gairdiier holds 
that the writer of both is one and the same. 


Walter, John. See Times. 

Walters, Lucy. See Charles IL 

Waltham, a market- town of Essex, on the 
Lea, 13 miles N. by £. of I^mdon. Called also 
Waltham Abbey and Waltham Holy Cross, it 
retains the nave of a stately Norman church, 
which, rebuilt by Harold in 1060 for a colles^ate 
chapter, served from 1177 for an Augiistuiiaa 
abbey. A miraculous cross had 1>een brought here 
from Montacute in Somerset; and liere probably 
Harold was buried. Both the nave and a Decor- 
ated lady chapel have lieen restored ; they serve 
for the parish church, of which Bishop Hall and 
Thomas Fuller were incumbents. Waltham has 
memories also of Cranmer and Henry VIIL 
Waltham Cross (see Vol. III. p. 583) is 14 
W., in Hertfordshire; and 1 mile farther W. is 
Theobalds (q.v,). The Lea’s many channels form 
a network of islands, on which are vast ranpowder- 
mills belonging to government. Enfiem (q.v.), in 
Middlesex, is also near ; and mavket-garoening is 
largely carried on. Pop. ( 1831 ) 2320 ; ( 1001 ) dw/ 
See works bv Fuller (1656; etl by Nicliolsi 1S37) 
and Bishop Stubbs ( 1860). 

Waltbaiiif a city of Mossaeliusetts^ on jthe 
Cliarles River, 10 ‘miles hy rail WNw. of 
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with niannfMtorieii of cottona and watelten. Pop. 
(1880) 11,712; (1890) 18,707; (1900)28,481. 

WAlthftUiStOWt ail E^Htiex iiariKli, 6 niilos NEL 
of St Paul’a Pop. ( 1851 ) 4950 ; ( 1901 ) 95,125. 

WalAer von dcr Voeelweidc, best of I 
tho Minnesinget and gieatOHt Geiinan poet of the 
inicidle ages, was born about 116(), probably in 
Tyrol; but the place of his biith is uukiiowu> noj 
has it l»eeti pioved where the Vogelweide was fiom 
which he took his name. In 1180 OH he was at 
Vienna, at the court of the Dukes of Austria, and : 
in higli favoui theie, latei ^^e find liiin at MaiiiiC 
and Magilebuig; in 1204 he outslioin* his livaln in 
the great poetical contest at the Wartbiug (see 
MinnksiNOER). He sided with the Guelph ejfij»ei or 
Otto IV till his cause >>as utt*'il> lo.st, but aftei 
wards made fiimids with the \ietoiiou» Ihdieii 
stauten, Fredeiiek II., who ga\e tin* jioet a small 
estate. Heio he died about 1230, ami was buiieil 
in the cathe<lial uf \Vin/buig Lou» was ins 
main theme, as that of the othei Minm sm^# i. and 
he sang lioth sweetly ami with waiiii human b«*i 
iiigs ill vaiied iiml .11 ti^lie foi ms of >erHe iSut In- 
could also Hlu I he lieaits of Ins eontempoiaiies 
his patiiutie ]>iide m the I aihei land, h\ ins piai't* 
of justice, and Ins snppmt of n.itmnal dut\ He 
was cxen legaided h\ some as Iui\ ing e\eu isid h\ 
his veise a toogieut inllmme on pni»lic fuding ap. 
political inalteis. He wa>% aKo famous ixn an 
inditer of weightv piommIin ami ma\ims 

Tlioro are oditiona of hi-, works by I-uehrimim 
W«oktirniu(i!l and (iMiJ), PtciDur VN d 

manna ( 1883), and Pnul \ IS82) , f laiid.itioiH bv Sninork, 
Weiake, .Schrotor, Wen/ol, and otln rs , and monographs 
on Waithsr by Hldand (18130) Kie^jer 

(1S63), Men wd ( 1885), and Wdiiiaiins as wr!l an 

a full bibhogiaphy hy lao { DbO . 

Wlllllier^ Gharlls, etcher, was honi at F«iiis, 
24th March 181(1, luid sltidied paiiiting iimlet 
G6r5me, hut, aftei woikiiig a.s a (oppei plate 
engraver, found his tiue vocation in etGting He 
became famous hy etelnngs after Hemhuuidt, 
Rubeii.s, Van Dvek, and Vela/om*/ ; amongst his 
best known etchings aie those ot vlil let's * Angclus,’ 
and Miiiikacsy’s ‘Chiist befoie IMate.' 

Walton, liUIAN, editoi cd the gieat Loinlon 
Polyglott Bible, was bom at SoMiiour in Voiki-hiie 
in i&X), was ediicatrsl at Magdalene College and , 
Peterhouse, Cambrnige, and became in 1620 tectoi j 
of St Mai tin's Oigai in London, to which was » 
added the rectoiy of Sandon in Essex in 1636. In 
1641 he was seouesteicil, and he thereupon found I 
refuge in Oxfoui, aftei wauls in his second fathei- ! 
indaw’s house in Lomloti, where he devoted him j 
self to his great w'oik, which came out by a sub | 
scriptioii of ten )M>unds a set in six folio volumes ^ 
(1654^7), He bad been aided by Usher, Light- 
foot, Focock, and many othei scholars, and Cnmi 
well liiiiiself favoured the .scheme, as acknowledged 
in the original preface. Walton w^as consecrated 
Bishop of Chester in Decenibor 1660, and died in 
London. 20th November 1061. Some portions of 
Walton a Polyglott aro pi in ted in seven languages, 
all open at one view. No one book is given in nine 
latiguajm, but nine are used in the course of the 
work, Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, 
Persian, Bthiopie, Greek, and Latin. Dr Edmund 
Oasteirs iMicon Heptaglotton (2 vols. folio, 1669), 


Wattimt IZAAK, the ^Eatlier Angling,^ was 
born at Staflbrd, 0th August IW. ^ «My 
years we knew nothing save that his Is4har imM 
early ; but in 1624 we hud him settled ma iPleet 
Street, near t^^liaocery Lane, London, cartyitig to 
boKiuess us a iUten-diapei. J.«aiei he lemovedluttia 
Chancery Lane itself, and is d«i>ciilHid in the 1mm 
as a sempster or milliner, in the end ql lOSi 
he iitatiie<i Kachel Kloud, a grand-niece of 
Craninei, and it is not iin))robable that flam her 
uncle Geoige Cianmei, who had been a pupB aod 
lueml ot Hooker, bema> have derived the materials 
foi Ills life ot the great divine. Hm wite dM 
lit \ugUHt 1640 aftin giving birti) to an infant 
dt ttgltif I - the two souh i!»he had Ikiuic him wei'C 
ah end V detid \U>nt 1644 he letired from bitainess 

with j-nch a comjK^tence as sufliccvi for liis 

-.•tuple w anl*^, and in 1647 hoinarrie<l Ann Ken, half- 
of the luLiue biKhon, then a boj^ ten year's 
old She Itou* him a duupitei, Anne, who mairietl 
Ih JhiwKiii‘-, a piclteiiuaiy of WimdieSter, and 
died m 1715, ami two sons <d whom the younger 
SUM ived him Ixm atm* a canon of Baii»'bury, eon 
iiihou^d to V\ alkei s and died 

ill I7h> MakfUi hiKt liiw Hecofi<rwite in 1662, and 
hiiMfd h^r in \\oTc#*stet Uuthedral Wood tells us 
he •-i« at Ui«>^t of liis time ‘in the families of the 
tmiiaai ihigcima ot Lnghiiid, of whom he was 
mm a )ielov«d ’ He liad been a tlotie friend of Dr 
IboiM vieai ot Si Dunst.vii K, the paiish he lived 
in, and vs.i-i uig'J l>v Sn Heaiv V\ ottiiii to collect 
mi.ttiiaU lor lie liK of the |>oet deiiti. DoiiiiUs 
M naou', being nlxmt to la? lepiinted without 
u life Wulttui bims^df took up the ifisk, left im- 
touclod bv Su Ht aiv .vt his de^uli in 1639, and i!»o 
piodmed niidei ilic nput oi neitihsit} one of the 
iiuHt deiighitnl biograpiiiesin iiiiaiatute within Eng- 
lish litei it are Vheiniy in 1631 he had niounieil 
J>oiiiie*> fliMth la *in L7<vy, in which he calls him 
It hi-* con VI It OihciM among hi'^ inUmaU? fiioiidb 
weie Moilev and Sandermm, aftei the Ucntoiatioii 
hi^hopH of M on cmei (then Mincln*vtor) and Lin- 
loiu. while >el iiiotliti fiieiid, Di King, was rein- 
--lated 111 the -see of ( inchestei. In liih h*ter years 
lie lived miuh at W iiichotUu . closed his blameless 
hie iIhmo in the hou^•e of Ins moi in law, 15th 
Dectmbei lOStl, and was bmied in Pi lor Siikstedc’s 


giving lexicons and grammars of the languages 
eontfuned, is its necessary complement. Other 
works were his IntrodHciio ad Lect. OrimU, (1654) 
and Chnsideraior Cowndered ( 1600), an answer to 
Owed, who found things prejudicial to the faith in 
Ae froUgofmm to the Polyglott and in the large 
mukibor or various readings toniittod. 

flbft Ois Life hy H. J. Todd (2 vols. 1821). ihe sssoad 
v tosM osaWninga leprini of tho answer to Owen. 


chapel in the south transept of the cathediiil. 

The hi*st edition of Ike Vomfjlvat Angler^ or the 
Content pint ive Mnn^s Ileet ratwn^ appear^] ill 1653; 
the foiiitli, grown frcmi thirteen chapters to twenty- 
one, in 1676. The lattei contained also Charles 
Cotton's ‘Second Pait of the Complete Angler, 
being InstnicUons how to Angle foi liout or Gray- 
ling in a Cleai iSticam ' To the two oiiginal inter- 
locutois, ‘ Piseatoi ' and ‘Viator,’ Walton had 
aheady added in the second rewritten and greatly 
en1aige<l edition (1655) the falconer (‘Aiicens’), 
and changed ‘Viator’ into ‘Venator.’ A Gslilng 
expedition to the Hertfoitlsbiie streams between 
Ware and Waltbaiu fuinisbes a slight narrative 
frarnewoik for the laiok, and after each of the three, 
the bird-catcher, the hunter, and the lislier, has 
com mended in tuin his own recreation, Piscator 
Miopts Viator as his pupil in the ai't of angling, 
and tliscourves to him on the otter and chub, the 
trout, the artificial minnow^ and flies, tite nmliei or 

S rayUng, the salmon, the luce or pike, the caip, 
le* bieam, the tench, the perch, the eel, tlie 
liarbel, the gudgeon, ruffe, and bleak, the roach, 
dace, and caddis, the minnow or penk, loach, and 
biilLliead or miller's thumb, of the various 
livers, of fish-ponds, and of rods and lilies The 
discourse is interspersed with scraiis of dialogn^ 
moral reflections, quaint old verses, sonp, and 
saying and idyllic glimpses of country-life, and 
the wliole breathes such cheerful piety and con- 
tentment, such sweet freshness ana simplicity as 



WALTON-ON-THAMES 


WANDERING JEW 


to give the book a perennial charm altogether it« which M. Paris thinks of great antiquity, tells how 
own. Walton loveu God and man with an uu- a Jew named Malchus gave Jesus a blow with an 
affected simplicity of mind which cast a r^iant iron glove, and how ever since he has lived under- 
atmosphere of happiness around all tlie idyllic ground, endlessly turning round and round a pillar 
pictures that he saw, for the charm of the book till the day of judgment. This stoiy, which has 
IS not so much in the matter, or even the manner, given rise to proverbs, and appears in Sicilian folk* 
as the unconscious picture of the writer’s own dis- song, luaj’’ be essentially the same legend which 

E osition. The book was the delight of Charles first took historical form in the version of Matthew 
•amb’s childhood. Writing to Coleridge, he says Paris. He tells us in his Historia Major (com- 
‘it breathes the very spirit of innocence, purity, pleted 1259) that an Armenian bishop visited Eng- 
and simplicity of heart. ... It would sweeten a land in 1228, and among other wonders of his 
man’s temper at any time to read it ; it would country told of one Cartaphiliis who had been 


palace of Pilate, and as Jesus was being led past to 
His crucifixion he struck Him with the words ‘Go, 


Christianise every discordant angry passion.* ^ present at the Passion being then alive and well 
Not less exquisite and indeed unique are his known to himself. He was a door-keeper in the 
Lives — of Donne (1640), Wotton (1651), Hooker palace of Pilate, and as Jesus was being led past to 
(1652), Herbert (1670, when the four were col- His crucifixion he struck Him with the words ‘Go, 
lected), and Sanderson (1678) — ‘ Satellites burning Jesus: goon faster.* To which Jesus answered, 
in a lucid ring Around meek Walton’s heavenly ‘I go, but thou shalt wait till I return.* Carta- 
memory.* This was one of Dr Johnson’s favourite philus was baptised by Ananias with the name of 
books, and Boswell tells us he counted the Life of Joseph, and settled in Armenia, where he had 
Donne as the most perfect of the five. often sat at the archbishop’s table. Thirty years 


memory.* This was one of Dr Johnson’s favourite phihis was baptised by Ananias with the name of 
books, and Boswell tells us he counted the Life of Joseph, and settled in Armenia, where he had 
Donne as the most perfect of the five. often sat at the archbishop’s table. Thirty years 

In the edition of Mr Thomas Westwood’s Chronicle old when he insulted Christ, whenever he reaches 
of * The Complcat Antfler* published on the two hun- a humlred he falls into a faint, and on recovery 
dredth anniversary of Walton’s death, there are enumer- finds himself at the age he was when his doom 
ated as many as 97 editions, as compared with 117 in 1897 was pronounced. Some years later we are told 
—including editions by Andrew I^ng (1897) and K. Le that the archbishop’s brother visited England, 

i some of his attendant monks confiimed the 


Life (York, 1796), Major (1825), and A H. Bullen, with the disciple ‘whom Jesus loved,* of whom it 


W. Dowling’s Life (1884). 


will be reinenibercd Jesus said to Peter, ‘ If I 


Walton-on-ThameSb a Surrey village, 17 he tarry till I come, what is that to 

miles (by water 28) SW. of London. Its church thee?* (John, xxi. 22). An analogous saying of 
has some interesting monuments, and Lilly is Jesns, which seems to have strongly impressed the 
buried here. Pop. of urban district ( 1901 ) 10,329. early imay:inntion, is that recorded in Matthew, 
Waltz (Ger. xoalzer^ Fr. vtthe), a German x'h 28. When facts liad belied the natural mean- 
dance, which first became a fashionable dance in raying, the popular belief sought to 

other countries in the early part of the 19th it notwithstanding, by assuming that certain 

centun% being intro<luced into England in 1813. witnesses of the Passion of Christ had been miracn- 
The raise d Deux Temps is a form of the waltz lously saved from death, whether as a reward or as 
not so graceful as the older one, because not so ^ punishment. The one suspicious fact against the 
correspondent to the rhythm of the music. Strauss, g«o<i arch his hop on whom this story is fathered ia 
Gungl, and Godfrey are well-known waltz-com- there is no trace of it in the East, even in the 

posers ; and there are idealised concert- waltzes, not compilation of Jean d Outremeuse. 

suited for dancing, by Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, &c. Three hundred years later we find the next 
Walvisch Bay (Dutch. ‘Bay of Whales’), “cvelopinent of the legend in the story that the 
anglicised as Wallish Bay, or, more completely, Jew wm seen at Hambnig in 1M7 by 

Wahvich Bay, a territory of 480 sq. ni. on the west Eitzen, Bishop of Sleswick, listening to 

coast of Africa, 420 miles N. of the mouth of the i ,tall, ragged, gaunt, bare footed, bis 
‘Orange River. Declared British in 1878, it is siir- hair falling over liis should era. He had been 

rounded by the German territory of Dainaraland, ^ shoemaker at the death of Jesus, his name was 
and annexed to Cape Colony in 1884. The bay f He spoke the languages of all coun- 

affords a secure anchoracr- Pnn. tries, was never seen to laugh, and rebuked bias* 


affords a secure anchorage. Pop. 800. 

Wauipum* a name given to shells, alxmt an 


tries, was never seen to laugh, and rebuked bias* 
phemies against the name of Chiist with awe- 
struck severity. This story w'as widely current 


inch long' and twice the'’ thickness of k knitrin^ Xut the Sninrof tl^ m*h ZnuZ 

U, America fiT'o!''?. iTjaiTvoSted 


Wi^erliw Jew. Th, „( . j.. „h™ l.,r l,, . 

cannot die but inuet wander the day of judg- W’eHtphaluR, and dated Refel f Rcval ], istAugnst 

the V* ^o«^vard we meet with m^y 

we Crucinxion, ir not ancient nor wide-spread, jirecue versionR and variations. One of the most 

Vl the early middle ages ielebrated appearances was that to two 

popularity of citizens together at Brussels in 1640. Hero'^the 
the story IS mainly confined to some countries of name given to him is Isaac Laouedom which 
north-western Europe— Germany, Scandinavia, the Bfittcher thought likely to be a corniptio^bv some 
Netherlands, and t’rance. The first Wandering half-leanied man from the 
Jew, as Schoel^l points out, was Cain, whose former world) The 

jrarse ofifera a striking analogy. Among the Arabs had lieen early translated into French Dutch 
^rain, the maker of the Golden Calf, is a similar Danish, Swedish ; in English at least they insnireJ 
^meless wanderer. Still there is no direct link a baUad in Percy’s Beligues, TheM is ^beautiful 
these and the modem story. The early French eomplainte on the subject aDnarentlv of I 


quent in^ento, and invented manyTew epi.iki. Buitoa2Sj!^tbe 'fiSvliShi 

w^h clnAtored round the names of Jndae.’pilate; Sax^ the^ltoT 

Mary, Joaeph, and Jeans himself. An Italian legend, the beantifnl Breton gwent tran^ted hy M, laud. 
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Further appearances are recorded at Beattvais, 
Leipzig, LUl)eck, Moscow, Madrid, and even HuiJ 
— tract of 1769 ‘ authenticated by four inuiisters 
of Hull in Yoikslilie/ tells how 'some time since' 
he visited Hull and was locked up, but the prison 
doors Hew open t<i him whom the Almighty ha<l 
denied a rating place. 1'he Turkish S/ti/, wiitiitg 
from Paibs in 1644, gives an account of a con versa 
tion with him as Miclioh Adei ni sevei.il languages, 
live oi SIX houis together iii A i able The ‘ Youngci 
Brothei of Tune’ said thuio was Hcaice a tine Iih 
toiy to’be found, and uuh.ipiulj ho eouJil gne no 
satisfactory account ot the wheieabouts of tiic lost 
Ten Tribes 

It is of the essence of populai ti/idilion to con 
found analogies, and so wc* find the NNandeiing dew 
cotifoiuided wilJi figute', of in\tholog\, cojneiUd 
Pi oiiiot hens like into an cniblein of huniaiiitx, a 
pet sotu I nation of the .lewjsh race itself St<»iie*< 
of deathless saints and Iniocs aie to 1 k» found in 
tlie eailv histoiv ot e^4•r^ iieople l.nodi, Eii|ih 
Aithui, (’’liai leiiiagne JUil)iH»ssi Xnd in sm b 
conceptions as Cam Ihniiig tioin the late* o! man 
with the bnuid of innidci on ins hiou the Wild 
Huntsman on hind, and the I Imd^ Dutchman <»n 
sea w'c nun see how leadili the imagination h nd- 
itsedf to the fundamental lionoi iii the tate ot the 
'Watulouiig dew 

Tho thcaue tonclicsl th* imagin it on of hut In 

ibaudouid it for Tiust I in inan who his 

treated it aitistiCidh is I <l^\i (^uinct { A/i it t/ut^ isU' 
Others are A. W Schlei^t 1, ( li-umsso lx nan, H < 
Anderson, Klingiminn uni I <l (»itnur llic uitro 
duction of the Wandoring kw in Sues roiuance th« 
crowning absuidit> of that absurd k his d nth is 
an outrage to diamatie Goiisistinc> which maki<« hi 
whole history ndtculons <o orgi (Yolj s nox 1 t*h 

IS named only bcoauso it is J riglish l>r <ji iss< 

Dir Saue lom Ewiyeti Jut*Un {ls41). I' Ikling, Jh( Vr;< 
voni * Euu/^n JuiUn^^ thre / «mf ioit 

bi/t/MWi/ ( lft74 ) , C Sihotbel, i< L oende ilu Jut* hrnnU 
(1877), Professor 1> Ancon \ iii A^ioia Auiolo<nn (Oct 
1880), but esiicoially the adnnrahk brochure by t tab ton 
Paris, hr JmJ Kt rant { l880) Tho fuUcht I nglisli aoooniit 
(made fuller hy plentiful intUvaiuis) is in Moncuu J) 
Conway’s Waudn tnuJew ( 1881 ) llurv h a slight paper 
in Baring Gould’s Popufnr Mt/ths See abo ChaiiipUcuiy, 
Hi^Uiire dt Vlmaqa le Populaire ( 1809) 

Wailderoo {Macam^ si(iiiuh)^ a cataiiliine 
monkey, a natne of the Malabai coast uf India 



Wandmo ( Mwhusub iUmu$), 


stories are current of its canning iwd niiseNio^tHUi^ 
ness; others aie exceptionally ] 

fi4iesus Monkey (q.v. ) is another Macaeus. ’ 

Wandiwaahf a town of Koith Aieot, Madras^ 
scene of (he victory by hir Ejrc CiH>ie (q.v.), 

Wandnbecky a NK. submb of Hamburg. 

Wailfiianuit a New Zealand poit, 4 miles from 
the mouth uf the Wanganui nvei, ami 135 miles 
iioith west of VVelliiigt<m by lail Pop 7329 
WankH. hec lloNut has 
Wauisbe^^k* Moupkih 
WaiiCaisrc* a maikct (own of lieikshirc, in the 
Vak ot flu- VVhitH JfoiM», 2(> inili^s \\ of Heading, 
ll hriK a g(jM>d J4i)i eentUM Hniioh, a com exrhangc 
nso>i <i ;^rarnmii school <1597, lebiull 1850), au 
Anglo in hoiiu foi pen it< fits, and a maible istatiie 
(1S77, h\ t uiuit (Jtiiheii) of King Alfred, who 
w I's }#oiu h( le Bislio]! lint let wm* also a native 
W cut m ill if I UM ^ a^iuulfuial iiuph*ment«. 

P. p ^IS)1 lOoh 

^ mo< k heiou haP id, pnnted in 
j*< 14 s s cohluitcK a hght in wlmh the 

di i^oii 4)1 \\ intl4\ w !<. woisUd ainl The 

bill id itsi h (taiU 17iii iiijiuit' h a Milgai hut 
justifiuhli I'll! 14 4- on su< ii 4\iii\ag.uit hctuuiH, and 
ri i< \ joints ji ihihn u> Ioin «d its oiigiu being a 
Ivwsuit 4 oin lining i < I mu if tit hi > m«ule h\ the 
Wuitht ttmil\, wltosi s4^,ic, WaimliH Ltxlgc 
(localiv Wuntl'v is 0 miles ft4>m Kothtihaiii in 
\4>ikshii( Ihe bUhul Is pool at best 

ant^oiiie* ruvM i 
a|H'nshai\, lO iKicnt Scottish Ubiige, a 
jiLiioih* d gitlnnng ot llu pc4>jde within \aiious 
au \s ftu the J)U1J*o'^4. 4)f scH-ing that cmi h man w'as 
,iime<l in adouhuue with liis i an k, anil leady to 
take the held whfu reijuiud \u me lous statutes 
Hgulate the wap*ushav\s, and umlei the later 
siuaits aitendaiui was iigounish enfoiccd. 
Sjxnls, au Inn iVi wi »e imhilged in at ‘^mdi meet 
The imrm lias l>ecMi in Mune places ieM\ed 
foi \ohinte4 1 meetings and shooting cmnpetitionb. 
Wapentake uasun^ ‘aims and foe, 

‘tomb ) a II iiiie ^nen in loikshiie iq ' I to the 
teiritonal iIiMMons of the ct»unt\, ^imilai to what 
in most olhei Pii^Ikli countn s aie called hundteds, 
aiiil in the iiioie iiorlheiii counties umds 

Wapiti (f ^ lUb (ayiadni^fs), a <»pccie8 of deer 
of large sue, bouig 4^ feet in In ight at the shoulder. 



Wspiii (CBmes ccMMufeutu). 


a it 8 fe#t long to the tip of the tail, hao a dim 
i% pink buttocks, dark hair, and a great mane 
cd kii^ whitish hab fonnd the faea Fahnbw 


It is a native of North America, found as for w)uth 
Hi eSardina, and as far nortli as 66"^ or 5T* N. lat. 





WAR 


WARBLE-FLY 


It is yellowish brown on the upper parts ; the sides 
nray; a pale vellowish patch on each buttock, 
Douiuled by a black line on the thigh ; the neck a 
mixture of red and black, with long, coarse, black 
hair falling down from it in front like a dewlap ; a 
black mark at eabh angle of the mouth. The hair 
is crisp and liard, but there is a soft down beneath 
it. The antlers are large, much like those of the 
stag, but the first branch bends down almost over 
the face. The wapiti is called elk and *ji'ay moose 
in some parts of America, although very different 
from the true elk or moose deer. It is found 
cliieily in low grounds, or in parts of the forest 
^jacent to savannahs and marshes. Its Hesh 
is coarse and dry. The hide makes excellent 
leather. 

War^ struggle by force of arms carried on 
between different states (international war) or 
tribes, or between differjent parties in the same 
state (civil war). The laws oi war are treated of in 
this work in a lon^ series of articles, such as those 
on International Law, Articles of War, Blockade, 
Contraband, Enemy ( where the declaration of war 
is dealt with ), Martial Law, Neutrality, &c. The 
means of conducting warfare come under such heails 
as those of Army, Navy, Fortification, Siege, 
Strategy, Tactics. Many of the great wars of 
history have separate articles— Crimean War, 
Peninsular War, Seven Years* War, Thirty Years* 
War, War of the Spanish Succession, Wars of the 
Roses, «&c.— or are discuased in the histories of 
the countries they affect ( Carthage, Home, France, 
Germany, Turkey, United States, &c.) and of the 
commanders who waged them ( Alexander, Caesar, 
Hannibal, Fre<lerick the Great, Napoleon, Welling- 
ton ) ; see, too, the articles on great battles, Water- 
loo, &c. 

It is difficult to estimate even approximately the 
cost, directly and indirectly, of great wars, apart 
from the loss of life. But some notion of the war 
expenditure of Great Britain may lie gathered from 
the table at National Debt, showing the amount 
of the debt at successive dates. The cost of the 
Russian war to Britain is set down at close on 
£70,000,000 ; the loss in men was 20,526, of whom 
12 per cent, died in battle, the rest in hospital. The 
American civil war was estimated to have cost the 
nation 600,000 lives and $10,000,000,000. Besides 
the fearful loss in, men (290,000) and cost in money 
(£316,000,000) to France of the Fraiico-Geriiian 
ww, there was added the war indeiiiiiity of 5000 
millions of francs. In the one blooily battle of 
Gravelotto alone the victorious Germans lost 328 
officers and 4900 men dead, and 571 officers and • 
14,000 men wounded ; tlie French loss was 13,0(X) 
men. See also Amba.ssadok (for Declaration of 
War), Battle, Geneva, and the lists appended to 
Army and to International Law; and works 
on the Art of War by Clausewitz (trans. 1873), 
Jomini (trans. Phila. 1875), Hamley (1878), 
MUieeler (New York, 1880), Derrecagaix (trans. ^ 
Washington, 1889), Maurice and Fitzgerald (1889), 
Douglas Owen ( 1890 ), and KOhler ( 3 vols. 1888-90 ). ! 

The War Department has charge of every- 
thing connected with the army. In Great Britain * 
it is a department of the state under a cabinet 
minister, the Secretary of State for War (abroad, ’ 
war minister), assist^ by a permanent and a ^ 
parliamentary uiider-secretary. The War Office, ' 
the manii factoring departments, the Ordnance Sur- 
Ycy, all forte, barracks, stores, government land 1 
used for military purposes, and vessels employed in ! 
canning ordnance stores, &c, are under the War 
Departnaent as well as the army itself. The letters ! 
W D with a broad arrow between them is the mark ^ 
by which the War Department property is distin- ^ 
guished. < 

The War Office is the immediate office of the 


I Secretary of State for War, who, under the sOve* 
reign, is the head of the army, and responsible for 
everything connected with it Before the Crimean 
war the administration of the army was divided 
amongst the War Office, Horse Guards, Ordnance 
Office, Treasury, Colonial Office, and Foreign Office. 
In 1856 it was concentrated in the War Office, whicii 
was divided into three great branches representing 
roughly men, money, and materUl under the Officer 
Commanding in Chief, the Financial Secretary, and 
the Surveyor-general of the Ordnance respectively. 
By an order in council of 21st February >888 the 
War Office was reorganised, the Surveyor-general 
of the Ordnance aboli.shed, and his duties divided 
between the Finance and Military departments. 
As the result of shortcomings discovered during 
the South African war ( 1899-1902), various changes 
have been ina«le in the ailmiiiistration of the army, 
with readjustment of the relative positions of the 
Secretary for War and the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the constitution of the Army Board, coiniKKied 
of the Commamler-in-Cliie/ and the heads of the 
priiici{>al departments, for advising the War Secra- 
tary on estimates, promotions, ajipointmente, and 
other matters. 

In 1903 the government, as a supplement to 
their new army scheme, instituted a new * Com- 
mittee of Defence,* consisting of four cabinet minis- 
ters as civil members, with the Commaiuler-in-Chief 
of the army, the First Sea-lord of the Admiralty, 
and tlie heads of tlie two intelligence departments 
as service meml»ers. They have to consiuer in the 
wiliest sense all <juestion8 concerning the defence 
of the empire, with the relative positions of the 
navy, regular army, militia, and volunteers, and 
keep complete minutes of tlicir proceedings so as 
to avoid ‘ discontinuity of policy * on a change of 
goveriimeiit (see Army). 

Waragdill ( Vamsdin \ a Croatian town on the 
Drave, 35 miles NE. of Agrain, with a cathedral ; 
pof). 10,371. Seven miles south->ve8t is the warm 
sulphurous spring of Vara.sdin-Toplitza. 

Warbeckf Perkin, a pretender to the crown 
of England, acknowledged in his own confession 
that he was a native of Tournay, son of one John 
Oslxjck. In 1490 he appeared at the court of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV. of 
England, and here professed to be Richard Duke of 
York, the younger of the two sons of Edward IV. 
murdered in the Tower. This prince was horn in 
1472, and the claimant would no doubt be about 
the same age. In 1491 lie landed at Cork, where 
.ho was welcomed. Next year lie was received at 
the court of Charles VIII. of Franco as Duke of 
York ; and from the court of Burgundy, where he 
was treated as nephew of the duchess, he made an 
I ineirectual landing in Kent (July 1495). He next 
went to Ireland, then to Scotland, where James 
IV. gave him his kinswoman, Catherine Gordon, 
the daughter of the Earl of Huntly, in marriage. 
In 1498 lie sailed by Ireland to Cornwall in order 
to profit by the disaffection there, attempted to 
besiege Exeter, then went on to Taunton, but ran 
awa.y with un-Plantagenet poltroonery by night 
to tlie sanctuaiy^ at Beaulieu in Hampshire. He 
surrendered on promise of pardon, and was sub- 
jected to an easy imprisonment. Next year he 
managed to escape, but was caught at Sheen. He 
was thrown into the Tower, and it was more than 
probable an opportunity was purposely afford^ 
him to plot an escape with the imorisoned Earl of . 
Warwick. He was executed in November 1499, 
as was also the ill-fated Warwick. Thus^says 
Bacon, did ‘this winding ivy of a Plantageiilt kill 
the true tree itself.’ See James Qairdners appeii» 
dix to his Hidory ofMichard UL (1878)* 

Warble-lly« SeeBoT. 





Warblffir* « pwoUuraame <rften applied to «tl 
the birds of the family Bylviidce (<|.y. ; somefcttnee 
called hy the French name of Fanvettee}^ many of 
which, however, commonly locoive other ]^}m)ar 
names, as the Blackcap, Nightingale, ifedge^ 
sparrow, Redbreast, Redstart, Htonecliat, Wheat 
ear, Whitethroat, (q \ ), while man> leceivethe 
name Warhlei with sojue adjunct — Reed naihler, 
Ac* The more typical geiiei a < oin to ise buds of small 
sise and idairi plumage, usiial{> alike in both sexew, 
most of them aie nngratoiy, gou^ h^ng ^v*i^ south 
oftheii breeding iiaunlH to wjiitu , foi instance, the 
Siberian Chill c haff ( PhffUost opus tt v > w in tern 
in India huch genera aie S\l\ia, to ^^hl(h the 
Blackcap and Caiden naihler hr long lomstrihi, 
of nhicu IS the Oiasslioppt i wuhlfi (I ifnuff) 
not nil fier] lien t in main pitts ol 1 nghuifi ami 
found also in the south of Sreilanu and iii In land 
It IS found III most piilv of tin nntH ind -Hfintfi 
of Kuiope, at luist dining sumnn i Iw mg a hi d 
of passage It is ot a gntnisli hionn cotoui tin 
centiCH of tin feUlnis daik hioun ]ttothifin^ n 
fijiottetl apntaiaiHr tin Ioum | |nh hiown 
It IS a shy oird, liidin,^ itsr it in In rl^r s md 1 nsin 
but vei> actne oftrn ilaitnig <mt likt v inou‘'< 
fioin the bottom of the In dg< and it 

name fiom its (hii|iing gr usshopjK i hk* n ‘t< 
The genus Acio( » ph this Ii iv, hk< tin tou^fiin^ \ 
loiinded tail, tin s|Mins tiMimiit {»! » 

and are kno^^n is Ufid \\iihnis Sonn ol tin m 
nearly equal a tliiiisli m ‘^lyi ilie nl h i 

{A itihu nobauu^) is tin njr»sl connijon IhitHli 
speiies, and is ginti ill\ tound m thnk jutrln'- of 
reeds or ^^llJo^^s m m uslns oi m otin i ’^Un ilion" 
close to water, and wlicu tin a<|U\tn Inila^^r. 1 n 
thick and stiong It aliounds on tin m iish\ 
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Keei warbler {Acrocephalut shepei <ot) 

banks of the Thames The Reed waibler {A 
sirepents) is found in sumniei in marshy situa 
tions m the south of England , it abounds in 
Holland and in many parts of Europe, and its 
range extends to tlie noith of India It is of 
a uniform pale blown, with a tinge of chestnut, 
the chin and throat w lute ; the under parts pale 
butr colour Its nest is leniarkable ; it is attached 
to the stems of three oi four reeds, and formed 
by winding mrass or the blanches of leed panicles 
togetbei with a little wool, and is conical and 
deep, so that the eggs or young may not be 
thrown out when the reeds are shaken by the 
wind* The Phylloscopi feed chiefly on small in 
sects and larvae which infest the foliage of trees ; 
they are small species, and in colour vary above 
from^olive green to brown, and below from yellow 
or greenish yellow to white. They build semi 
•domed nests. The Chiff ohalT (P. colivlnta), so 
named from ite two-noted cry, is a familiar early 


Immigrant to Brftaim iflut 
. known as Wood wren (P. ^ . 

in the wooded districts of W' 

I paiUeularly in old plantations of oi^ 
i The Willow-w'aibler (P ‘v 

! trorhifi49) iH %ery com , y 

i nion m the south of yy 

Kti^dand in suminei, hut ¥ iJY 

iiioie laic 111 nouhern 

htiK'‘, thuk hedgtrowN 

iiN ^iM ^ 

tl4 I )i4 H lOK It ( k<M>« (I 

Himnu tm inU ot tin ol lUi d wirl hr 

\\ i 1 fndu )n I tv 

h<nm of iii4 J mtqMjiJi punv «h=‘ fouml in Afiico. 
V ill Ills niHn\ '•f>M It ot w iilileiv .mioiig wIirIi 
V mic ot tilt I mojt \r s|Mtnv ^rc int liitlcd Vuh 
tixlit lj iv m m\ } 1 1 UH ot w «ii»lu V voineofwhich 
(Miliniv) lit of \t_n Ik lutifni plum ige bill these 
uit* ‘sonit turn V ill nit a tlivtm<! I imih t Main ndic) 
Stt i( >\\ uti '•‘iniuic !*• Marumi af Unlrsh Biuh 

j II lirblirtoil, 1 MOI VI IV l«»ni in ISIO Rt 
I Au,.inini ( onni\ tin tidt**! son of tlie 

' iijsjnitoi nt 1 il (»i const ihulan m Ireland He 
j stiuiied It ( iminil^i uul w is callul lo the hai, 
hm soon th\oted ninist If to li'< latnie tra\el ami 
tliL unpuoiintnt ot ins hivli (stit^v eight 

woi ks UK ln«!c J hi ( itamlt t 0</s* ( 1644), a 
spiijlcd tlcsciiption of tavttrn laiitls , MnraafA of 
Pnn t hvpn t \ and I hint n tn (ht Mothitnt 

Pmai (iSol) lie w is sailing foi Piiiima as an 
agent of the Atlaiitie and Piicilic Company, when 
he was lost m the steainslup Amazon, buiut off 
Laud s Lnd on 4lh January 1852 

Warbiirfoii* A\iliivm, a fmious hut not a 
great Lnghsli dnine, was horn at Ncwaik, tlie son 
of Its town clerk, Dccemi>ei 24, IbOS He recoi\ed 
his education at Oakliaiii au<l Newaik giamiuar- 
schools, and at si\teen was ai tided to an attorney. 
He seems to lia>e piactiseil Ins piofession foi some 
yeai-s at Newaik, while diligently keeping up his 
htiidies, and he was oidaiiied deacon in 1723, piiest 
in 1727 Presented hy Sii Robert Sutton to the 
lecton of Biant Bioiighton in Lincolnshire, he 
ga\e himself heie foi cidi teen years to severe and 
unbroken study His Allmnce oetuccH Chinch and 
State { 1736) first called attention to his powers, but 
It was 2'he Divine Legation of Mose^ (l>ooks i -iii. 
1738 , IV ~>i 1740) w Inch formed the suie foundation 
of his fame, although Gibbon a>uld descrilie it in 
his autobiography as * a monument, ali'eady crumb 
ling in the dust, of the vigoui and weakness of the 
human mind ^ His object was to prove the divine 
authoiity of Moses, but he wanaers discursnely^ 
into all manner of subsidiary inquiries, and foi tihes 
defects of argument with vulgar abuse of all manner 
of adversaries, especially in his foot notes— his 
‘ places of execution ’ A characteristic excursion 
was the explanation of VitgiPs descent of iEneas 
into the shades as an allegorical version of mitiaUon 


WARBURTON 


WARD 


as a lau'^-giver into the Eleusinian mysteries, which 
called forth the anonymons Critical ObscrvaiioM 
on the Sixth Book of the ^neid (1770) of the 
yet untried historian Gibbon. The Deists had 
made mudi of the absence from the Old Testament 
of any distinct reference to a future life, but War- 
burton makes bold to take this itself as a proof of 
divine authenticity, for no mere human legislator 
would have omitted such a sanction, and therefore 
the motive of Moses in leaving out so necessary a 
condition of morality must needs have been that 
he expected a further revelation. Of this prepos- 
terous work books vii. and viii. never appeared ; 
lM>ok ix. was only published posthumously in 1788. 
It displays no speculative power or profundity of 
thouglit, but merely a vigour in verbal logic, and 
a reading multifarious and vast indeed, but in- 
accurate. This man has ‘ moiistroiis appetite and 
bad digestion * said Bentley. Insolent, dogmatic, 
arrogant beyond belief, prone to paradox, devoid 
of any spiritual insight, intolerant of any difference 
of opinion, he brings to theological controversy the 
habits of mind of the attorney’s office, brow -beat- 
ing his opponents with abuse and imputation, read- 
ing, says Mr l^slie Stephen, the Bible precisely like 
au act of parliament. In a series of letters in the 
Works of the Learned for 1739 he voluntarily de- 
fended the orthodoxy of Pope’s Ess€iy on Man in 
answer to Crousaz, and the poet was so gi*atefal at 
being proved to be not a fatalist that he rewanled 
his boisterous apologist with a close and unbroken 
friendship, leaving him at his death in 1744 his 
literary execntor-r-a lieqiiest which Jolinson esti- 
mated at £4000. This friendship also gave him an 
introduction to the wealthy owner of Piior Park, 
Ralph Allen, whose favourite niece, Gertrude 
Tucicer, he married in 1745. Warburton’s pre- 
ferment was now rapid : be became successivel 3 '’ 
Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn (1746), Prelieiidary of 
Gloucester (1753), King’s Chaplain (1754), Pre- 
bendary of Durham (1755), Dean of Bristol (1757), 
finally, through the nomination of Allen’s warm 
friend, William Pitt, Bishop of Gloucester (1759). 
He was remiss in liis episcopal duties, but the 
standard of that age was not high, and Hurd, who 
had the honesty to be as obsequious in bis flattery 
to him dead as living, counts the loss to his 
diocese gain to the church. The grace of apos- 
toli^l succession did not drive out his fighting 
spirit, and he wore out his days in endless war- 
farfe with Hume, Jortin, the Deists wholesale, Vol- 
taire, Lowth, and Wesley. The most famous of 
these struggles was that with Lowth, who was as 
much his superior in scholarship as in courtesy. 
Lowth ’s famous Letter (1765) remains scarce 
rivalled to this day in polite raillery and point, 
and Warburtoii for once had the prudence to offer 
no retort. HLs Doctrine of Grace (1762) was a 
weak attack on Wesley, to which both Whitefield 
and Wesley made a satisfactory reply. Wai*- 
burton’s mental powers did not last out his life, 
and the loss of his only son in 1755 was a trial 
from which he never recovered. He diet! June 11, 
1779, and was buried in his cathedral. His widow 
in 1781 married a former chaplain, John Smith. , 
Warburton in liig early years had aided Theobald in ' 
his Shakespeare, and m 1747 he himself issued an edition i 
which brought him no credit, for Douce was within the ' 

*11 Shakespeare commen- i 
surely the worst. His chief remaining works ] 
wmn the credulous enough Julmn (1750), on the rene- 


— His name survives in riie Lecture he founded «ft Lin# 
coin’s Inn with £000 in 1768.*-*^ the Lives ^ F. 
KUvert (1860) and J. S. Watson (1863), also LasUe 
Stephen in Fortnightly Review for February 1871^ and 
in Ills History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Ceii- 
ttfiy (1876), Mark Fattison’s Essays (vol. ii l^)iaad 
Sir J. F. Stephen’s Hotxe Sahhaticce ( voL ii 1^}* 

Ward* See Guakdian, Cmanceby. 

Ward) Adolphus William, was bom at 
Hampstead, December 2, 1837, and bad his ednea* 
tion m Germany, at Bury St Edmunds, and St 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, Ijeeoming s, fellow 
ill 1860. In 1866 he became Professor of History 
and English Literature at Owens College, Man- 
chester, its Principal in 1888, and in 1896 Master 
of Peterliouse. He received the degrees of LL.D. 
from Glasgow in 1879 and Litt.D. from Cambridge 
in 1883. He translated Curtins’ Histonj of Greece 
(5 vols. 1868-73), and wrote a profoundly. learned 
and invaluable History of Engl tm Dramatic Lttera- 
ture (2 vols. 1875). Other works are Chancer 
(1880) and Dickens (1882) in ‘English Men of 
Letters,* the Globe edition of Popes poetry (1869), 
and Marlowe’s Fattsltts, together with Greene ’a 
Friar Bacon (1878), for the Clarendon Press. 

Ward) Artemus. See Browne (C. F.). 

Waril) Edward Matthew, painter, was born 
in 1816 in London. In 1834 he was sent to study 
at the Royal Academy, and two >ears after he 
w’ent to Rome. He returned to England in 1839 by 
Munich, wdiere he had lessons in fresco-])ainting 
from Cornelius. In 1843 he competed unsuccess- 
fully for the decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. In the same >ear, however, he made a very 
‘ palpable hit ’ by liis * Dr Jolinson perusing the 
Manuscript of the Vicar of Wakcjmdf In 1853 
lie was solicited by the Fine Aits CommissionerB 
to aid in the work at Westminster. Of the eight 
pictures which he engaged to furnish two were 
done in oils and tw’o in W'ater-glass — one of 
them ‘The Last Sleep of Argyll.* He became 
A.R.A. in 1847, and R.A. in 1855. A few of his 
more notable pictures are— ‘The Fall of Clarendon,* 

‘ Iiiteniew between Charles 11. and Nell Gwynn,’ 
‘The Royal Family of France in the Prison of the 
Temple,’ ‘Charlotte Corday led to Execution,* 

‘ Jeaiiie Deans,’ ‘The Earl of Leicester and Amy 
Robsart,* ‘Luther’s Firet Study of the Bible.* 


dieted by his own hand, 16th January 1879. See 
his Life and Works, by J. Dafforne (1879). 

W ard) M RS H u m ph k y. Mary A iigusta Arnold 
w^as bora in 1851 at Hobart in Tasmania, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Arnold (b. 1823), second son of 
the great Dr Arnold of Ruj^by. Her father, becom- 
ing a Roman Catholic, resigned liis place as inspec- 
tor of schools, and returned to England in 1866 to 
become professor in the Roman Catholic university 
at Dublin. Afterwards in the Oratory School ai 
Birmingham and at Oxfoid, he wrote a serviceable 
Manual of English Literature (18^), and editeil 
Select Enalieh Works of Wvclif(Z vols. 1869), Beth 
wulf ( 18/6), and for the Roils series Heniy of Hunt- 
ingdon (1879) and Symeon of Durham (1^2-85)4 
Together with the Rev. William E. Addis he edited 
the well-known Catholic Dictionary ( 1883). la 18^ 
Miss Arnold married Thomas Humphry Ward (b. 
1845), the editor of The English JPoeU (4 vols. 


i propM of Middleton'. laqutrp emetming the 

Po^t of the Early Chureh; hie editim of Jletffn of Quern Ftetona 

The FHnHplee rf Natural and J^eated ®ji* “*8*® early to contiibnte to Jtfoo- 

® vv , 5^^^' ^ enroptnone Mmaxtffw, and gave the fmita of her 

7- 'J? puMialied in 1788 hy hU faekal, SP»*M»h etudiw to Smith and Wace’e DktioHartf 
qnerto volume*, at the expenie Chiehan Biography. A child’s stonr. MUw 
of hi. widow, a more moent edition i. to 12 rol*. A), and OBy ( 1861 ), K 1884)7; 
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‘ Jtmrmd (IM) 

widdy MuS c^lidtiMd <tf 2M»ri 

(1888). ..Tfie bobk was an attempt to lapraieBt 
the struggle of a soul in its voyam towarde nearer 
theistie aspirations after losing the land marks of tiie 
old faith. Profound spiritual insight, broad human 
sympathy, and strong thinking are inaiiifestthrongh- 
out,^t as a work of art it is marred by dilfiisencss, 
its didactic pemistency of purpose, and a fatal want 
of mastery over the fundamental secret of tlie 
novelist — the |>ower to make his puppets live rather 
than preach. Its successor, David Orirre n^W2), 
showed all its faults but hardly all iin uicrifs, ami 
yet is said to have brought its aiillior iu the first 
two mouths no less tliiiii £IS,(K)(). I-iUter works, 
variously judged, were MarvvlUt ( 1804 ), iknm. 
Contrell ( 1895), Sir Oeorye Tresandy ( 189(5.), llrJberk 
of BannmJale (1898— on the condict of thought 
l^tweeri a devout (.'atliolic iiUMband and an agnos- 
tic wife), Eleanor { 190<>), and f.ady i0ur*ft Daoghtrr 
( 190JI). Mrs Ward was a fouiidr*r ( 1890) t»f I niver- 
sity Hall as ii centre of liberal religious thought. 

Ward, NATHANtKI. llA<;SHAVV (1791 ISOS), 
botanist and inventor of (he * VVhinlian hir 

the transport of tldicato ferns and <ither such 
plants, or for keeping them imhtors a <dose giiuss 
case fitted aceurately on a tray containing soiL 

Wlirdni« an otheer appointed h»r the naval or 
military protection of some parfiouhtr district of . 
country. To keep the ilistriots of Kriglaiid adjoining 
Scotland and Wales in a state of defence, I-sJids 
Wardens of the Marches were a}ipointed. See 
B0RDh:as; also (-’iNiJicio 1 'ohts, Stannauiks. 

WurdlllWy Ki.IZAUKTH, Lady, Scottish poetess, 
was born in 1(177, (hesecoinl datighter <»f Sir (Hiarles 
Halkett, Hart, of Pitlirrane. She inarrietl iu 109G • 
Sir Ilciirv Wanllaw, Hart, of I’itreavics also near i 
Diinfermlino, and dietl in 1727. Her pseiido-ui-chaic , 
l>a]ln<I, Hardfjknntc^ a Fntfffuc/d, was ru>it pub* i 
lished in 1719 as a genuine antique, and, expanded 
from 216 to 336 lines, had been iwti or tlin^e times ; 
reprinted, \vlieu Percy in the second cHlitioii of his 
Beliquius revealed the secret of its autliorsliip. To ■ 
La<ly Wanllaw also Dr Kohert Chamlsjis in 1859 ! 
aHcnbed ‘Sir Patrick Spens,’ ‘The Douglas Tra- ; 
gedy,* and many more of our tiiuvst tiatlitional : 
balmdB. Eiidoi-sed though it Ih? by Professor j 
Masson in hU Edinburgh Sketches (1892), the! 
theory is untenable ; still our tlebt to Liuiy Ward- | 
law is a heavy one, for ^ Hard yknnte^' says Scott, 
was * the poem 1 ever learnt, the last 1 shall 
ever forget.’ 

WardlaWf Ralph, a great Scottish divine, 
was born at Dalkeith, *22d Decern l>er 1779. A 
great-grandson of Ebonezer Erskine, he studietl at 
the Selkirk theological hall of the Secession Church 
after his university course at Glasgow, but em- 
braced Congregational is t views, and settlcnl os 
pasU)r in Glasgow. .In 1811 he was apimiuted 


In 1811 he was apfmiuted 


professor of Theology to the Congregational bo<ly 
in Scotland, an otiicb ho retained along with his 
pastorate to liis death, 17th Decemoer 1853 . 
Wardlaw was a ^mwerful preacher, a sound theo- 
logian, able and vigorous controversialist, and a 
voluminous writer. He took an active part in the 
anti-slavery agitation, and in the formation of the 
Evangelical Alliance ( 1846 ). 

Tbs moat important of hia worka are Diteofurse* on 
the Soeinian Conirovtny (1814) ; Lectures on EedeHoites 
(1821); DUieourscs the Sabbath (1832): ChrUtian 
Ethics (1833); Nationed Church Estahlished Examined 
(18891; Lectures on EemeUe Prostitution in Glasgow 
(1842); /Haeourieir on the Nature and Extent of the 
Atonement of Christ (1843); Congregatwnal Inde- \ 
(1848); On Miracles (l868).<H3et the Memoir 
WXkt W. U Alexander (1866). < 
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minor, Dntit the ml 
i out of tim jHtiits, jM 
[ the services incumbent on the 
I of a female ward, he cuulil dtspone oif. Iw 
i marriage. See Tkmuue, FsujPALiaM. 

Ware, a iDHt'ktit tftTvii of Hert«, nn the 
! tiiileo EXE. of Ilf rltord. It has a &ae oradlMV; 
! church, vciiutins of a priory ( ), great 
{ oslabU».hmenlii>, and utemoritTS <yf Godwin aM 

* ‘John (iilpin.* Edmund's C.'-alhofic CollcM 

I (1769), with a chai.id of Jh50 by Pugin, is at Ola 
j Hall itreen, 5 JVNE. ; and the grott iletl 

! (q.v.) of Ware wjts in 18()9 removed to Kye House; 

Pop. (18.)] ) 4882 ; { 1891 ; 5121 ; (1901 ) 5573. 

W^are, a town of MaNsachujfetts, »m Ware 
Piver. 74 miles by mil W\ of liowtoti, wiih cotton 
and w«M>llen fa»*tori<‘s, and a fH*p, of 8329, 

Wart^liailU a small but vciy ancient maikei- 
j rown of DniM.qshim. btauds between the rivers 
I Phidlf* and Froinc. 15 mi}**** E. of Dorchester, It 

• wnv; a Dritisfi (own, ..nJ afterwards a Roman 

Hi at ion, and Min oujjth'd by a vallum or grassy 
♦rarlb wall, which i-. ^lilj al)out/30 feet high, and is 
pf*vh*<*t on three A (ire de.'^tioyeil tAVo-thirds 

; of it in 1762, anti n Nonnaii castle and a priory 
havo tii‘-.ipfw>are<l ; last M Maiy‘« chtinrh retains ah 
; iiDoifvUrig cimpid. rliat imuks (he resting-place for 
t\vt> \earsof Edward tho Martyr. SujK*meiled by 
IViole as a ptiri, Waroluun now dffientls chieHy oil 
extensive ciay-work<. Ij a municipal Iwirough, 
and till 1832 Wtu rned 1v\o mem)K?rs, tlieu till 1886 
one (with Corfe ( Vu-sih. Arne, >. Horace Wal- 
pole is chaniOfl falsely us a tiHiive. Pop. 2(K)3. 

Wart^liau^iiiK. See Bonded WAKEHorsK. 

WarllBlilii WiLi.iA M, Arrlibi.-.hnp of (.‘anterbury 
from L5D3 to 1.53*2. wits lairn about 1450 at Chiircn 
()akh»y in Ilaiupshii* , and was educated at Win- 
efiester and New (’ollepe, Oxhnd. He took holy 
orders, Init als4> practiseil law, and became ad viH*abB 
in the Court of An ises and moflerator of the Civil 
Law 8ehrH»l in Si Edmumrs parish, Oxford. He 
Injcaiue known lo H<‘nrv A IL, and was attached 
D) an eiiilnissY to tho conn of Bnrgumly. His ser- 
vice* in connection widi Perkin Warbeck’.s preten- 
sions to the crown oidained for him rapid prefer- 
ment in church and state, and lie soon Master 
of the Rolls ( 1494), Lord ('hancellor ( 1503), Bishop 
of Lrfindcni (1503), and Primate (1^3). He fell 
into disfavour with Henry VllL, and iu 1515 
resigned the great seal u> Wolsey. He was a 
close friend ami favourer of the New' Learning and 
of its ai>ostles in Fhiglaml— Erasmus, Dean Colet, 
Grocyn, and Linacre- hut had no stomach for 
fundamental reform. He listened to lire ravings 
of the Maid of Kent, but had no pity for heretics 
and translators of the Scriptures. With i^egard to 
the divorce he passively sup^mited the king, and 
he agreed to i-ecogiiise the king’s supremacy. He 
died 22d August 1532. See vol. vi, of Hook’s Lives 
of the Archbtehops ( 1868). 

Warkworth, a small seajmrt (pop. 700) in 
Northumberland, near the mouth of the Coquet, 

7 miles SE. of Alnwick by rail. The castle, mostly 
ruinous, dates from the 12th century, and is often 
named in the history of the Percies (as in Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV.). The Norman church has 
lieen restored.. The Benedictine priory was founded 
in 1256, and the herraitage ‘deep hewn w'ithin a 
craggy cliff,’ and known from Bishop Percy’s ballad, 
is (UM>ut a mile almve the castle. The place givw 
the Duke of Nortliuiuberland a baronial title, his 
eldest son’s son being known as Lord Warkworth. 
The trade, chiefiy iu exporting coal, is niainlj 
earned on at Amble, 1 mile S£. on the coast. 
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WARMING 


WarmlnfiT* Warm-blooded animals require for 
health a certain teinperatiire of the body, variable 
only within certain limits. If the external tem- 
perature become too high, tlm temperature of the 
body is regulated by pei*spiration and respiration ; 
if it become low the bodily activity is increased, 
and the temperature thus kept up. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, however, man needs to protect 
himself against excessive cooling, in order that he 
ma^ lead the comparatively quiescent life of civil- 
isation ; he needs houses and clothing. If this 
precaution be neglected his vitality sinks ; and as 
the external temperature falls the death-rate rises, 
which shows that there is a certain amount either 
of neglect or inability, or both, to take tlie 
measures necessary to avoid undue cooling of the 
body. This undue cooling may bo avoided in two 
ways — by extra clothing or by artificial heating of 
apartments. In southern Europe and in China the 
former is the plan resorted to ; in countries where 
fuel is not scarce the latter plan, which is prefer 
able, is adopted. 

The objects of artificial heating are tlie tempera- 
ture most congenial to the luiman constitution, 
pure air to breathe, and air not too warm or dry. 
If the body be kept sufficiently warm the air which 
we breathe may be fairly cool ; and an ideal system 
of warming would warm the body and leave ibe air 
cool and pure. Tlie actual methofls of warming 
are, to a greater or less extent, compromises, and 
they depend mainly either upon radiation of heat 
or upon convection of heat, or both. Tlie former 
method is that of the open fire; the latter is, in 
the main, that of stoves, gas, steam, and hot 
water. In the former the walls and furniture of 
the room are warmed, while the air is not warmed 
directly by the fire, for the radiant heat streams 
through it without warming it ; in the latter the 
air itself is warmed directly. In the former the 
walls are, so far as the fire is concerned, warmer 
than the air ; in the latter the reverse is the case. 
In the former ( the open fire ) there is no tendency 
to deposition of moisture from the air upon the 
walls, unless the air becomes laden with excess of 
moisture fnmi extraneous causes, such as the pres- 
ence of a numerous assemblage, or unless the air 
becomes chilled and deposits its moi.sture even 
upon somewhat warmer walls ; in the latter case, 
the walls being cooler than the air, there is a con- 
tinuous tendency to the^ deposition of moisture on 
the walls, unless tlie air is at some distance from 
its saturation point. Heating by radiation is best 
exemplified by the open lire with a chimney or in 
the open air. The drawbacks of the open fire 
burning in a grate are the waste of fuel through 
imperfect combustion, the production of smoke, the 
comparatively small radiative ixiwer of flame ( a blaz- 
ing hre having less effect than a glowing one ), the 
warming of surrounding objects on one side only, 
the want of an equably maintained temperature, 
and the waste of heat, wdiich escapes with tiie smoke 
and chimney -gases. Its advantages are the satis- 
faction of the eye, cool air to breathe, and the 
ventilation produced. Smoke may be diminished 
and radiation increased by an extended use of 
coke ; but coke does not do well if the fire burns 
low, and a blower should be used to make the fire 
draw quickly and become briglit. A forced draught 
shouki always be used for a few minutes wliile 
lighting a fire ; the amount of smoke produced is 
very materially diminished by this* means. The 
forced draught is secured by narrowing the front 
aperture so that all the air which reaches the 
chimney must have passed through the fuel. If 
the aperture in front of the fire ^ Ictrge, air passes 
up to the chimney in front of the fm-gases, and 
the combustion is relatively slow. Dr Amott ( q. v. ) 
developed the principle of limiting the access of air 


to the fuel by enclosing a store of fuel in an iron 
box beneath the grate, and bringing this gradually 
to the top by pushing up a false bottom ; tlie air 
got access to the fire only at and near the top, and 
if the fire were left to itself it smouldered for many 
hours, ready to biighten up when it was pushed up 
so that air might gain freer access to it. In tend- 
ing a fire it ought to be borne in iiiiiid that when 
the fire cannot radiate light it cannot radiate heat, 
and that it is therefore absurd to hide the fire 
under opaque m^ses of coal ; and secondly, that 
the products of distillation of coal ought noi to be 
allowed to escape as black smoke, but should pass 
up through a bright portion of the fire, and be per- 
fectly burned. In special hearths it is possible, by 
means of false Ixittoins, to introduce fresh chargee 
of coal umlcriicath the existing fire so that the 
outer surface of the fire is always clear and bright. 
Even in ordinary grates it is possible to do a good 
deal towards minimising smoke and confining the 
active portion of the fire to tl»e top and front ; if, 
for example, a tile be fitted in the bottom of the 
grate ; if a substantial amount of fuel be put in the 
grate and lit at the top ; if this fuel contain some 
broken coke or cinder ; if fresh fuel be added, not 
by throwing it on the top, but by raking the fire 
forward, throwing the fresh fuel into the hollow 
thus produced at the back of the fire, and then 
pushing the briglit lire back upon it ; if tliese 
things be done the fire is obviously brighter and 
more continuously cheerful and more neany smoke- 
lej^. The fire siiould always be boiindecf by fire- 
brick behind and on oacli side, for iron cJiilfs and 
blackens it. The fire-gases should not be allowed 
to esca}>e at once into the chimney up a sloning 
iron back ; but the back of the grate should be 
fire-brick all the way up, and .should overhang the- 
fire so that the ascending fire- gases impingo on it ; 
by this means the ‘throat* of the chimney is pre- 
vented from being excessively wide, tlie back-brick 
absorbs beat from the fire-gases and radiates it 
towards the floor, and the back-brick also reflects 
towards the the lieat radiated upwards from 
the top of the fire. For similar reasons the regula- 
I tor or register sliould slope forwards. In every 
' case, however, wliere there is flame there is great 
loss of heat, wliich ^scapes up the chimney, and 
even where the fire is smokeless this lo.ss is con- 
siderable. The heat which is radiated into the 
apartment is never more than a fraction of the 
total heat of combustion of the fuel; and plana 
have been devised (see Ventilation) for recover- 
ing some of this hei^t by causing it to warm the 
air which is supplied to the apartment. 

In the more primitive plans in whicli there is no- 
ventilation — an open fire in a cave, a tent, a wig- 
wam, or a cabin, or a charcoal brazier in a room 
with a chimney, or a gas or petroleum stovo 
isolated in a room — the whole heat of combustion 
of the fuel may be utilised in w'ariniiig the walls 
and air of the room ; but the products of com- 
bustio^. vitiate the air. Warming of this kind 
is effected by gas-burners and petroleum-lamps,, 
which raise the temperature very considerably in 
non -ventilated rooms, but seriously vitiate the air 
at the same time. 

By the use of close stoves the actual vitiation of 
the air liy products of combustion is in great part 
avoided. The Dutch stove, for example, is a 
hollow cylinder or other form of iron, standing on 
a stone slab on the floor, close at the top^ and hav- 
ing bars at the bottom on whicli the fire rests. 
The door by which the coals aA put in being kept 
shut, the air for combustion enters below the grate ; j 
and a pipe issuing from near the top carries the 
smoke into a flue in the wall. If this pipe be 
made long enough the fire-gases traversiug It may 
be very materially cooled down before they entee 


tibimncgf » md tbiw tie bulk o! tlto bent of eom- (1<II0?^ <3.1 miitfl it jh’ 
buetion remidoein the room. Aa fnr ae mem tem« at F. $ oeek^liewilng ie 
perattire is ooneeroed, tliia » a moat effectdm and the steam ie fteelf im|perbeitite^ iM 
eeonomioal wannihg arrangement ; bat It baa The pi|>es inuat be eo Iaid> fn 

eerioue faults. The iron often becomes redliot or ibg, tliat all coiukused water ib 

even hotter ; any carlxmic oxide existing inside as the tmilev* and aiiowance must be made for 
the result of an inmleqnate dranglit passes through sion of tfie inpes hy heat. When hot water'folEjjll 
hot iron and acts as a slow poison, causing anosmia ; ployed it maj Ijc Vna<!e to ciicnlate either at 
the dust in the air is chaned when it approaches pressure or at high pressuia 

the hot metal, and gives rihc to otTonsive and tin. (n h>w pressiui^ systcros tiie arrangement may bs 
wholesome cKlonrs ; the air is rendere<l ^ery ‘diy ’ illitstiated by the hguie^ in >th5ch « is a boiler j hie 
by being strongly licated. These faa!t.s aie more a tube whbdi « otMtlntcik through 
or less obviatcMl by incrca'^ing the mass and iIk* I h»» hnibling ; r i, small tank 
cooling suifaco of the stove so that it cannot * at Mie ton or the ciicuit and 
become too hot cxteiually when a modeiate file in j oj#»*n to the . 11 *, 1»\ \shich the 
kept up within ; hy regulating tin* fire; by adjust > tuben and l^nhu Hie kept full; 
iiig the firo-oapaeity 0 ? the «to\€» ithtdf ; by allow- [ f / ik ihe leiuiu inlu. When the 
iiig the access of siilficient aii 10 ensuMi <omphle Uult-j is liealMl the be,ivic*<t 
coinbuHtion : by siiiiounfliug the tue with biiek » |Ku(ion tiie Wtitei wiiluntbe 
instead of iron, or buiMing the wlnde stove «»f ' h\ tcm. the mh.I water in f/, 
brick or caitlicnwaie ; and l>y |»laciiig a veN-.el of 1 t^uids p) bx gwuitv t<» the 





the bniblin 


a small tank 



watei upon tlio stove, tlick vvatei evapoiaied fiom 
which may supply the luoistuie ucoc'^-Hfiiv to bung 
the air to a congenial degi<‘e of Halur.ition, .ippfo 
priato to its new toinpciatuie If this or 

wator be placed upon the stove the air tikf-^iip 
inoistuie tioiu the evanoiatiug pan, and does mu 
then paich the skin ami lungs , but w Inui the lonru 
cools ilown agaitt the aii mav leadilv juovc sup« 1 
saturated, ami depoMt inoistuie on the walK, a 
condition favour able to imuild. 

In most continental stove., tlie lire i*. suironmbd 
W a mass of bindv, lined e\lein.illv with pMuskun 
The smoke goes along a winding jMs^-age in tl*< 
fituictuie ami issues ne.ulvcohl 'I'lio l»inkw«uk 
becomes waime<l, and keeps up a imuleiate he it 
for a long time after the fuel has bnimMl mit 
Open fire sUrves have also been devised; ami an 
open lii'e grate might be built out into a lomu at a 
distance fioni the wall, ami the fine might go at 
once into the chininev, or go up an omament.il 
column through the room above. Ilv sucli mc.uis 
the waste heal of the cliiiiiney wonhl be utilised in 
warming the air of the apartments. 

Gas stoves have come info coirsideiable v’ogue of 
late ^eais. Tlie,v dej>end eilliei upon radiation from 
liiininons flames or ti’om aslK*stos heated hy Huiisimi 
B urners (q.v.), or upon heating of a metal ciising liy 
Bunsen burners with or without direct contact l»e- j 
tween llaine and casing. Bnnsoii flames are in them, 
eelvea of no use for pure radiation, and hare flames 
without v’entilatioii simply heat the air by |vouiing 
hot water- v'airoiir am! car Ironic aci<l into it, as any 
other fuel woubl do. In gas stoves as much as in 
open fires the pioilucts of combustion, though they 
Rve invisible, must be taken out of the room, and 
the moans of access of these pio<lucts to the chimney 
must 1)6 ample. The air of apartments is also , 
frequently warmed hy steam or hot- water pipes; 
these are iron pipes containing hot steam or hot 
water, and vvarni externally by reason of the 
heat-conductivity of the metal. Air coming in 
contact with them is warmed and ascends, its 
place l^ing taken by cooler and heavier air, 
which in its turn ascends. The whole air thus 
becomes warme<k Radiation from the pipes is 
also favoureil by a coat of paint, not by a 


lowest lev»l, Hud Miu^. eitoila 11* 

J lion iM iunm‘'lniieK ^et n)» and Mi. ii r 

k< pt up as l.jn^ jix. the boilei ^ 

ul»lu^.^l^■^ I ♦*»th i» nw* of tt*m 
p»-MiuH* Til* jHjjtion of tla‘ pipe which contains 
the eoid*»Nt w»it<T ^lionld be v'eitical, and the com- 
]*xittpe .'oojn<'>‘. of the water m the retui*rr pipes 
n.. miaimd hv Uu* lo-^ of beat c\peiienced by 
the water on it'>% u iv round the luiilding. In bigb- 
pi»vMue -^v stt nis the ]upe ik naiiowei and v-ery 
xtioug \wioiud»t Mt.n oi special make and thick- 
‘ and it toijn*. a closed endless coil tbroiigh- 

<uH the building It is completch filled with 
water. c\cepi at tire top, wbeie there is a strong 
(loved M limb I (th«» ‘expansion pipe') containing 
an lo piovide foi the expansion of the watei hy 
hi u fhe )upe ]tMl in a ‘IkuIci coil’ loitnd a 

I Ine at the IraMuuent q’he water circulates for 
the s\irre reason as in the low-prevvuie system, 
but It tiavils VMV iapiiU>, since the wntei can 
, be lifafe<I in tiie ImuIci voil to Umipeiatuies far 
exceeding *212 1 J'his is Wcause the whole 

apparatus e»|uivalen! to a oloserl vessel, capable 
ot standing gloat piovKures, and in sucJi a vessel 
water nniv Ih* bighlv heated without atturning a 
1 Isuling point. Tlieappaiatusis teste<l for prepares 
of 2(KH) to 3i)(X» Ih per 'square inclr, and at 750 lb. 

I piessuie it would be possible to heat the water to 
510’ F. The usual heat employed is from 300® to 
3%*)0^ F , which cui responds to a pressure of from live 
to nine atmospheres. 

The advantages of the higli-pressure system 
are the use of smaller pipes, which ate more con- 
v'enient anti more si'emly ; the possibility of making 
them dip vvitbont risk of the nends Ireliig blocked 
by air (tlie removal of wdiich must, on the low- 
pressure system, he piovidetl for and attended to); 
the ease of application of radiating surfaces to the 
smaller tubes ; the yielding of the system by: alter- 
nate compression ami release of the air in the 
expansion tulie, wdiich acts as an elastic cushion 
Riid tends to prevent fracture; the small quantity 
of w^ater used, the rapid ity’^ of circulatioit and the 
consequent pronrptness of action ; the freedom from 
any access of dirt to clog the tiiltes; and the advan- 
tageous form of the Ijoiler-coil as a rapid heater. 


also lav'oureu ^ ny a coat ot paint, not by a tageous form of the rjoiler-coil as a rapid heater, 
smooth metallic surface.^ These systems lend Tire disadvantages are the quick cooling aown when 


themselves readily to distribution of heat throi^h- 
out a building fmm one central fireplace. The 
pipes can be so arranged that the steam or water 
can be shut off from any jmrt at will ; and the 
tubes may, by lieing connected with or attached to 
plates or wings of metal, have their heating suiface 
and tlieir heating efficiency inci*ea8ed. Steam heat- 
ing is useful whei'e there is waste steam available, 
as in factories and railway traina As long as 
steam goes on condensing it remains at 213^ F. 


tlie fire goes down and the want of unifonnity of 
temperature when the fire fiuctuates, the uncom- 
fortable heat of the pipes when touched, the fact 
that the pipes must lie kept at a greater distance 
from plants, the slight charting of dnst in the air, 
the slight charring of some kinds of wood laid too 
near the pipes, and the greater chance of freedng 
if the fire goes ont« For the last reason the pipmi 
should be charged not with water but with a non* 
freezing solution. In a modification of the system 
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WARRANT-OFFICERS 


specially applicable to cases in which portions of 
the system are to be shut off from time to time, 
there are outlet and inlet safety valves to let hot 
water out or cold water in when the pressures are 
greater or less than certain limiting values. In 
that case the expansion -pipe is often dispensed 
with. In these cases the air which is in the room is 
heated. Tlie heating of air to be brought into a 
room will be found under Vkntilation. 

Small spaces may sometimes be warmed by the 
introduction of hot water, as railway carriages 
by hot- water tins. Better than hot water is a 
tin case filled with crystallised acetate of so^la ; 
this is exposed to heat until it becomes warm ; the 
heat absorbed is partly expended in melting the 
acetate, which then dissolves in its own water 
of crystallisation ; the moss therefore absorbs much 
heat ; and as it cools down it keeps on liberating 
its latent heat for a protracted period. 

As to conserving the warmth of a room by 
preventing heat from escaping, the leading methocfs 
are to make the walls, doors, <S:c. bad conductors 
and air-tight. Air- tightness is incompatible with 
ventilation, but bad conduction is desirable l>oth 
in winter and summer. Tlie best material for a 
badly-conducting wall is one of a porous or spongy 
texture, siicli as porous stone or brick, which con- 
tains air in its intei-stices ; but the l>est stnictural 
fonn is that which'* contains a film or jacket of 
air. Even iron houses may l)e made warm in 
winter by this means, if plaster-lined. Windows, 
again, if made double — cloiihle panes or, better, 
double saslies — allow very mucli less heat to escape 
tiian single ones, and even window-blinds and 
curtains have to a smaller extent tlie same action. 
The intervening air- film or layer is prevented from I 
flowing away, and it is a very bad conductor. I 

See Edwards on Veniilaiwn and Heat (Longmans, 
1881), and Dye’s edition of C. Hood’s Warminrt Buildings 
( 1891 ), and literature there cited. See also FuEr.. 

Warminster^ an ancient market- town of Wilt- , 
shire, on the west border of Salisbury Plain, and I 
19} miles NW. of Salisbury. It has a town-hall 
(1831); a free school (1707), at which Bishop 
Hampden and Dr Arnold were pupils ; and a theo- 
logical college ( 1860). The Marquis of Bath’s seat, 
Longleat, 4} miles SW., is one of the noblest Eliza- 
bethan mansions in the kingdom, w'ith a fine col- 
lection of portraits, memories of Bishop Ken, and 
a tmi^ificent park. Pop. ( 1851 ) 6285 ; ( 1901 > 5547- 
See «L T. Daniell’s History of Warminster ( 1879). 

Warneck^ Gustav, theologian, was liorn at 
Naiimburg in fiermany, March 6, 1834, stmlied 
at Halle, and became pastor at Rothenscliirmbach 
near Eisleben (1874). Editor of a Missions-Zeit- 
schriftj he has written many liooks and papers on 
missions, those translated into English lieing 
Modern Missions and Culture (1883) and Outline 
of the History of Protestant Missions 

Warner, Charles Dudley, American author, 
was bom at Plainfield, Massachusetts, 12tli Sep- 
tember 1829, graduated in 1851 at Hamilton, and 
in law at the University of Penns^dvania in 1856, 
practii^d in Chicago till 1860, and then settled as 
on^ editor at Hartford. In 1884 he l>ecame co- 
editor of Harper's Maynzine^ to which his pwiers 
on the South, on Mexico, and the Great West 
were contributed. In 1873 lie wrote with ‘Mark 
Twain * The Gilded Age ; lie had then published My 
Summer in a Garden (1870) and Backdog Studies 
( 1872)* Other works are Bung a Boy ( 1877 ), Wash- 
ington Irving (1881), Captain John Smith (1881), 
In the Levant (1893), &c. He died suddenly at 
Hartford, 20th October 1900. 

Warner# Susan, authoress, bom at New 
York, 11th July 1819, published under the pen- 
name of Elizabeth Wetherell her first novel. The 


Wide, Wide Warld,^ in 1851. It proved, next to 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, the most successful of Ameri- 
can stories, and ow*es nothing to either its sul^eet 
or its incidents. Queechy followed the year amr, 
The Hills of Shatem%4C in 1856, The Ola Helmet in 
1*863, Melbourne House in 1864, Daisy in 1868, and 
A Story of Small Beginnings in 1872. Her other 
works w'ere mostly religions. She died at Highland 
Falls, New York, 17th March 1885. 

War OlHce. See War. 

WarptnijT# a method of improving land by dis- 
tributing on it, by embankments, canals, flood-gates, 
&c., the alluvial mud brought down by rivers. 

Warrant# an authorisation from the proper 
authority to a person to do something which he 
has not otherwise a right to do. The more formal 
warrants are under the hand and seal of the jierson 
granting them. The kinds of warrants are in- 
numerable — informal instniments authorising a 
l>erson to receive money or goods, such as dock- 
warrants, dividend-warrants, share- warrants, and 
formal legal wanants used in civil and criminal 
cases. Warrant of attorney is dealt with at At- 
torney. The more important judicial warrants are 
the bailiffs- warrant, the sheriffs authorisation to a 
bailiff to execute a writ ; the warrant to answer, 
issued by a justice of the peace, for the apprehen- 
sion of a person accused of an indictable offence ; 
the bench-warrant, issued by the court before 
which an indictment bos been found, to arrest the 
accused ; and the w’arrant of deliverance, for dis- 
charging from prison a person w ho has been bailed. 
General warrants, issued against no one person 
named, but against all persons suspected, w'ere for- 
merly in use, and proved an instrument of oppres- 
sion ; in the case of Wilkes, such a general warrant 
issued by a secretary of state to search for and seize 
the papers of the author (not named ) of a seditious 
libel >vas decided to bo illegal. In Scotland, after 
the declaration of an accused person has been made, 
if there be reasonable grounds of suspicion against 
liifii, tlie magistrate grants a w^anaiit, the warrant 
of commitment, sending him to prison to abide the 
result of his trial. By statute 1701, chap. 6, this 
w’arrant must ))e in w riting and duly si^ed ; It 
must specify the particular offence charged, and 
must jiroceed on a signed information. There are, 
furtlier, the distress- warrant, issued for raising a 
sum of money upon tlie goods of a party specified 
in the warrant ; and the search-warrant, granted by 
I a justice of the peace to a constable to enter the 
premises of a person suspected of secreting stolen 
goods, or of kee]>ing gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, 
liquors, &c. contrary' to law. Contrary to a com- 
mon impression, no special w^arrant is required for 
capita] punishment, the so-called death-wrarrant 
l>eing simply the calendar of the prisoners’ names, i 
with their punishments on the margin, signed by i 
the judge. In the United States w'arrants must 
not issue save on probable cause, supported by oath 
or aflirmation, descriliing the person to be arrested or 
place to be searched. See Arrest, Criminal Law. 

WarYant-offleers. .The highest ranks to 
which seamen under ordinaiy circumstances can 
attain are those of w*arrant- officers and chief war- 
rant-officers. They are divided into three olassesr- 
gunners, boatswains, and carpenters, the fipiiiievs 
taking precedence of the other two. Of late yean 
their pay and position have been greatly improved, 
while their sphere of duties has Ijeen much etiiaiwed. 
They now nse from 5s. fld. per diem, when tow 
first receive their warrant, tojB. fld. per diem, and 
to 9 b. on promotion to chief warrant-officer, ex* . 
elusive of any extra allowances to which they may 
be entitled for performing special duties. Fot^ ^ 
merfy, before ironclads supersedM wooden ahipSi ) 
there was only one officer of this rank cl etudi I 
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elaas carried t)n board even ilie largeat afiipe* 
Now, in addition to the officer of each claas 
ajipolnted to carry out the special duties of gunner, 
boatswain, and carpenter on lioard every ship, 
there are usually three or four junior gunners or 
boatswains appointed to l>attle'Ships and sotue of 
the larger of other classes of Hiaps to perform 
what are called quarter deck duties, in addition to 
which in many of the larger sliii>s an extra gunner 
or boatswain is appointed for torpedo-duties. A 
certain omportion of these officers wdio have duly 
qualified in navigation are now appointed to coin- 
juand torpeilo boats, and in >var-tiriie they will 
unquestionably he largely employed on that ser- 
vice. The warrant ofheers of the present day are 
for their station a most highly eilucaUsd and most 
efficient iKsly of men. On the oco/ision of the 
Queen’s jubilee in ISS7 two of this rank M^eie pro- 
moted I/O lienteiiauts for distinguished service 
before the enemy <luriiig the Egyptian war of 
1882-85; and a Hmited nunibc.r of the eid<*f 
warrant-officers who ha\'e a speeiiiny good reomxl 
of service are also alIt»wiMl on retirement to assume 


sold. An a^nt or servant Ims no 
warranty unless he is authorised to do Mm tlie 
sale of a horse, the purchaser must nwke.^peo^r . 
inquity and investigation ; if the horse tanie out 
restive or unmanageable, lie camiot rofiOrer 
damages unless the seller has given bint an ox* 
press warranty to the contraiy. 

^ Chfs^tirfi/ne^ in horses is a relative term, and. 
diflicult to define ; but the rule is that, if at the 
time of sale the horse ha» any disease which either, 
actually do<» diminish its natural usefulness IMI .j 
as to iiinke it less capable of performing the WUrfe ( 
it is intended for, or which in an ordinaty couiwe^ 
may liereafter diminish its usefulness, or ff either 1 
from dirfi^e or accident it has undergone any | 
alteration of structure that either nctualiy at i 
the time does, or may in its ordinary course, | 
diminish the aninm? s usefulness, such a horse i» j 
unsound. Veterinanans of experience recognise ; 
two conditions umJer the term somid, and tarn con- 
verse oficH under that of fnf,^fjup(hirsft. The first i» j 
recoixoisod under the ajuicllation of ' legally sound,* 
and is ihiis dej?nc»i hv Huron Parke. ‘ I tuink the i 


that rank. Warrant' officers rank wilh, Imt Indore, 
midshipmen and with s<»coiid lieutenants in the 
army; chief warrant-officers with, hut after, sule 
lieutenants iii tlie na^‘y and lieutcnant.s in the 
army ; they can rise to a maximum j>ension of 
£150 a year, and their widows are also ent ithsl to 
a Hinall pension. For Wjirrani (dficeis in the army, 
sec NoN-coMMi.ssroNKU CHi'irints. 

Wlirraillyt in Kn;j‘li.*.li law, is a promise to 
secure a porson in the enjoyment of a riglit turns 
ferrcnl to him. Aceordiii<^ to ancient rule.> of pni 
oetltire, a person wlio.se title w<is (jiiestioned might 
vouch another to wanamy -i.e. call upon him in 
make good the guarantee he had given ; (he 
vouchee on his appearam'o siepixMl in(<» the place 
of the original <leten<lant. As applie<l t<i lana the 
term is now ohsolete, hiu in the mercantile law 
warranties are still of gr<‘at importance. Un a 
contract of .sah», e.g., the goiKM-al rule is cutretf 
tniptor- let the buyer look to himself : a per.-on 
who sells a thing in' its natural state, liaving no 
better means of information than the ])nrchaser, 
is not taken to warrant the quality of the article ; 
he is not liable to make good any defwl-s un]e.ss he 
has been guilty of fraud or di.*<lionest ctmcealnieiit. 
But whore the'purcliasor lots to rely on the vendor 
the law xvill generally imply a warranty, Thn.s, 
a pemon selling goods for a particular pur|ioso is 
usually taken to warrant that they are suitable for 
that purpose ; a dealer in provisithi.s, for instance, 
warrants them to he wholesome and fit for footl. 
If the gooils are unsuitable, it sometimes happens 
that the purchaser lias two courses open to him : 
he may reject the goods as not corresponding to 
the contract, or he may acoejit the goods and sue 
the vendor for damages for breach of >varranty. 
On a sale by a manufacturer, he is taken to 
warrant that the goo<ls are of his own manufac- 
ture, unless the usage of trade is to the contrary ; 
on a sale by sample there is an implieil warranty 
that the bulk corresponds to the sample in quality 
and condition. A seller is held to warrant his 
right to sell ; if he is not in fact the owner of what 
be sells he may have to pay damages if the true 
owner claims the property from the purchaser ; hut 
a seller with a doubtful title may pi*otect himself 
by agreeing to transfer such rights as he has* The 
rule of law is sometimes expr^used by saying that 
a seller is not liable in respect of patent uefecte 
<i.e. cuch as the buyer might discover by Uie | 
exorcise of his own judgment), but only for latent 
defects (i.e. defects known to the vetidmr whkb 
the purcheuser has no means of discovering). A ; 
wairanty must of course be carefully distinguished 
from e turn expression of opinion anout tlie thing 


' Will'd souri#! mcau^ what it expresnes-'-viz. that the 
: auhiial is jioffud and free fjoni disease at the time 
I h*.‘ u.inanted.’ Vow experience opposed to 
■ this, a.s many, perhaps the majority, of horses have 
. fvulenre ot disf^ase (►r of tlie rewiltfi or products of 
; disease or arein’ent in some part or parts of the 
‘ iMwly ; or thoy may have i?iome infirniiiy, such as 
i being slight ‘ roarers’ or whistler.^ or have slight 
I Kti irigh.’ilt, whioh renders them legally unsound. 

' Smdi hoi>#‘s if w.*UTante<l sound are returiiahlc ; hut 
they may nevej t helesi^ what Is termed serneeahly 
I sound - that is to .•-ay, tit to )K?rforia tlw^ work hi* 
which thr*y are iHOjgld. Or again, a liorsc may 
ha\'e a hone spavin ; now* a lM>rte spavin i» looked 
upon as a di.*-ease, and a feipaviuca hc>i*ftc is con- 
^idered unsound. Hut if he is frc<* from lameness 
and have giHvl )ioek action, in the opinion of many 
veterinarians lie is servieealdy pound. And patho- 
logjeal investigation Iia.s eonlirrned (his view, for 
it has iliscovered that the enlargement— the lame 
spavin or exostosis — is coinposerl of reparative 
inatorinl, by whieli the actual disease Inis been 
cnre<k Then again there arc what arc denominated 
‘hereditary unM)uiidnessc.s,’ ami the following ai‘e 
onicially recognisetl by the R.A.S.E. : roaring and 
tvliistliiig, bone and hog spavins, side hones and 
ring hones, stringhalt, cataract, and navicular 
disease. 

Sve An.son, ImwoJ Contract ; Chalmers, Safe of Good*; 
Oliphant, of Horses : and Ko&s Stcw'art, Law of 

Horses (1892). Guaranty (q.v.), etymologically the 
same w’oiti as w'arranty, has a different sense in law, 

Warren is a place ktmt for the purpose of 
breeding game or rabbits, in its strict legal eense 
a right of free warren (extending to hares, rabbits, 
partiidge.s, plieasante, and soinetimeB quaila, wood- 
cocks, and w^ater fovl) can only be derived by 
giunt from the croAvn, and gives certain privileges 
to the w^arroner a.s to recovering game am! destroy- 
ing dogs which infest it. 

Warren, ( 1 ) capital of Tnimhull county, Otiio, 
52 miles by rail SE. of Cleveland, with rolfing and 
flour mills,* and manufactories of linseed -oil, cottons, 
&c. Pop. 8973. — (2) Capital of Warren county, 
Pennsylvania, on the Alleghany River, 66 miles by 
rail SE. of Erie. It manufactures engines and 
Imilei-s, w<K)den wares, and leather, and has a trade 
in lumber and petroleum. Pop. 8043. 

Warren^ Samukl, novelist, was bom in Den- 
bighshire, 23d May 1807 . He studieil medicine at 
Emnburgh and law at the Inner Temple, and was 
called to the bar in 1 & 37 . He was made a Queen^e 
Counsel ( 1851 ), was R^onler of Hull ( 1854 - 74 ), 
represented Midburst in tlie Conservative inteiesi 



^Y1856-59), and then he was api^ted one Of iflie 
two Masters of Lnnaey. His /nm Me 

Diary of a LaU PAymeuEii (1832) had Seen ooti* 
tributed to BlackwooiTB Magazine^ as also was Pen 
Thofisand a Year (1841), the amusing story of 


jniversity, 


suppressed in 1832, was reopened in 1864, and has 
seventy-fire profeasors (who teach in Russian) 
and cmout 1000 students. There are various 
academies and museums, a school of arts, several 
theatres, and some fine public gardens. Pop. 


* Tittlebat Titmonse,* By these he is chiefly re- 
membered ; but he published a doaeen more works, 
including Now and Tiien ( 1847 ), The L%ly and tiu 


Bee (1851), and several law-books. He died in 
London, 29th July 1877. 


Liverpool, 16 WSW. of Manchester, and 182 NVV. 
of London. Though of recent developinent, it is 
an ancient place, the Wallintun of Domesday ; 
and, acquit ing strategic inipoitance tlitough its 
bridge ( 1496 ) over the Mersej , it was the scene of 
defeats of the Scots (1648), the iovali'*t«! (1651), 
and a portion of Pi i nee Chailes Edward's fo ces 
(1745). To a dissenting academy, founded in 1757, 
it owes its memories of Drs Aikin, Priestley, 
Taylor, &c. ; and Lucy Aikin was a native. Theie 
aie still some old timbered houses; and the paiisli 
cliutch, St Elphin's, with a spiie «300 feet high, is 
a fine cruciform Decoiated structuic, lestoied in 
1859 67 at a costof ovei £1.5,000. The touii hall 
was the former seat (1750) of Col. Wilson Patten, 
purchased in 1872 for £20,000 ; and othei buildings 
are the Royal Coiiit Theatre (1862), post office 
(1876), hospital ( 1876), museum and library ( 1857), 
school of art ( 1882), public baths ( 1866), ^ammai 
school (1526; rebuilt 1857), Pan Hall (1895), 
county court-house (1897), Victoiia Park and 
Queen's Gardens (1897), &c. The iiianufactuies 
include iion, >\iie, pins, files, cottons, glass, 
leather, and soap. Wairington was constituted a 
pailiamentary borough, returning one member, in 
18*32, and a municipal boioiigh in 1847. Pop ( 1851 ) 
22,894; (1881)45,25.3; (1901)64,241. 

See a monoOTaph on the worthies of Warrington by 
James Kendrick (1853), and others by William lament 
(Chetham Society, 1872-73) on an Au^ustinian fnary 
founded in 1379, on the lords of Warrington, &c. 

Warsaw (Polish JYarszawa), long the capital 
of Poland and now capital of a go>eiiimerit of 
Russian Poland, stands on the left bank of the 
Vistula, .330 miles E. of Berlin by rail and 700 
SW. of St Peterabiirg. It stands partly on a high 
plain, paitly on the terraces sloping upwaids from 
the left bank of the river, extends over a wide 
area, and consists of the city proper and a 
number of suburbs. Two iion bridges connect 
Warsaw with the suburb of Piaga, on the right 
httiik of the Vistula. Standing on a navigc^Ie 
river, with great i ail way lines to Moscow, St 
Peteishmg, Vienna, Danitig, and Beilin, Mai saw is 
one of the most iiiiooitant towns in eastern Eiiiope, 
being, next after Moscow and St Petersburg, tne 
largest city in the empire. Tliere is much trade 
in corn &nd flax exported, and in coal and manii 
factured goods imported. Waisaw has among its 
own manufactures those of electi opiate, machinery, 
boots and leather gomls, woollens, pianos, carriages, 
tobacco, sugar, chemicals, l»eer, and spirits. Of 
over one bandied Catholic churches the cathedral 
of St John is the most notable; there are also 
some half dozen Greek churches, two Lutheian 
on^, and inany synagogues. The castle is an im- 
posing building, and contains ninny pictures and 
sculptures. Tlieie are innumei able private palaces 
or mansions, many of them fine. The universitv. 


I 
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ment, 5623 sq. IpBU ; 1 

' Warsaw has bsea eiosely ide^tifi^ 
with Poland, the immrreotions against 
ing generally had tliedr h^qnarteni 
Poland, Russia. ‘ ! 

Wart* See Warts. 

Wartbufv. See Eisenach. 

Warthcu the Oder’s chief affluent, rises on the 
south-west frontier of Poland, flows noith and west 
into Prussia, then north (past Posen) and west 
again, and enters the Oder at KUstiin. Length, 
445 miles (230 in Prussia, and 265 navigable). 

Warl-hoff (Phacoc/Kems)^ a genus of Suidae, 
closely lesenibling the true hogs m most of their 
chaiacteis, and paiticulaily in their feet, but re- 
niaikably diffeiing fiom them in tlieii dentition : 
the number of teeth is much i educed ; the canines 
become the laige tusks, and in the atlult tlie last 
molar onl> is found in each jaw, which grows to 
an cnoiinoiis size as in the elephant. The head is 
very laige, and the muzzle vciy hioad ; the cheeks 
aie fuinished with laige wait-like excrescences, so 
that the appeal ance is altogethei \eiy remarkable 
and uncontli. The species are all natives of Africa. 
They feed \eiy much on the loots of plants, which 
they dig up by means of then enoinious tusks. 
The Afiicaii Wait hog, oi Haiuja {J\ celtam)^ a 
native of Abyssinia and of the cential legioiis of 
Africa, fiom the const of Guinea to that of Moz.ara 
bique, is neaily 4 feet long, with a naked sleiidei 
tail of 1 foot, IS scantily covered with long hustles 
of a light blown coloui, and has a inane sometimes 
10 incTies long, extending fiom between the ears 






Wart-hog {Phacockarue telhtqpicut), 

along the neck and back. Another species is found 
in the south of Afiica (P. cethtoptcus), the Valke 
VetrL of the Dutch colonists at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The incisois of the latter fall out at an 
eaily age, those of the former are persistent. A 
closely allied genus is Potamochcci us, of wliich 
there are several species, os the Bosch Vark of 
Cape Colony (P. afneanna)^ which is nearly black, 
with whitish cheeks having a cential black spot, 
and the Painted Pig of West Africa (P. peniciU 
latu8)f Which is reddish, with black face, forehead, 
and ears ; another and less known species is P. 
edwardai L om Madagascar. The species of Potamo- 
choenis frequent swampy grounds, and sometimes 
receive the name of WaterJiog, They have longer 
eais than the tiue wart-hogs, tapering and enduig 
in a pencil of hairs ; the face is emngated, and has 
a huge protuberance on each side. The flesh of 
all the wart-hogs and w'ater-hogs is in high esteenu 
They are hunted by dogs, wliich are often killed in 
the encounter with them. They are much addicted 
to fighting among themselves. This genus differs 
from Sus in that there are only four young in a 
litter, and that one molar tooth in each jaw has 
disappeared. 
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the rectory 6! 

/BAetiiyi»M(i^.wae appointed nBooni! mMter of Wiii* piiei^ m 
ehaatar in 1750. anif waa ita bfmd-iimter fmni 1768 naiie. 7 
tUi hia retirement in 1793.- Hie prefermenta iveve iuereaee 
a piebeiict of St Paul'*, tbe living of Thorley, Hert- or the aii 
fonlehlroy a pucWnd of Winchealer, and the rectory and oftc 
of Saaton, which ho aoon after exchanged for tiiat i*yphiJitii 
of UpKam. Hie Otlen (1746) niarkei! a reaction } tlie dirct: 






piiei^ or: 

haiia. They oi%inato besaiiA 
inereaae they crop out eitber atiiid um 
or the aide of the nail^ and aw neual^'^ 
and often very paiofti). They areK 
f*yphiJitie origin. (3) Venereal wofii. 
the direct irritation of (he dificliargce of gonoiirtio^L 
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wa» much oeteenied I13' Dr tlohn»ion, and, like his j cular than oilier wartft*. 

brother Thomiia, wag one of tln^ nienihei*s of the • Nothing Ih known of tlm cangeg of warta further 
fariioiig Literary Cl II h. Jn J7.’><) appeared the hrst 1 thaw that the third variety im induced by an iiTitatlttg 
volume of hie Kaafty nv t/nf Wnthiys atui » diwharge. that the tnaitgiiaitt form of w'art which 

the second and concluding v<dunte folhnvin^ ; 1*^ the hcginiiing t»f eliiiniioy-gweejHirg* cancer ia 
duly ui 178*2. The distinction it dvew hciwcctj the . caused liie initation of siKd^ and that ^lergone 
poetry of reiusoii and the pticlry of fancy marked a-n engaged it» di‘^ci tif>n and post awriem researchea 
important point in IhigHsh criliciso*. His latf’-st are e^pccitdtly liable (*» them; hence we may infer 
\v<»rks WfM-e an annotated editi<in of l*op»* (P volw, ’ that they jux‘ ttlwayn due to s<niie iwal irritation. 
1707) and a similar edition of Drydcn, of uiiich . Venereal warts are rcrtainly eontagioua ; wiHi 
ho had puhlislieil two volmuoM at his dtfalli. jii regaid to others, we cannot sia*ak positively. 
London, ‘2.*ld Fehruary IHtX). See the .VeaeoV hy Ace*)r,}inj» to js>puhu' belief, bhxHt from a wart is 
the Rev. John Wooll, a 1 idi<‘nlou>ly stihed pane* c.ipnble (d protlmdiig simihi.r warts when applied 
gyric ( 1806 ). '—Thomas Warton, his bn n her, ; to ihe >kiu, and occasimially, hut rarely, thw has 
horn in 17*28 at his father h vi<rarage t)f Iiasiiig>u»k»'. ; heen tim case in fiie expeiience of surgeons. In 

In 174,*! he was entere^l at 'rrinity ('<»llegc, O\foid, * conso<j»ierue of tie* capricorns uny in w nicli warts 

where he »>htainefl a fellowship in He re- . idteii tmd ergo spontaneous cure, there are nnmerotis 

maiiicd at the univciHity as a tutor, and in l7o7 \s>pu]iir charms for theii leioovai, seceral of wdiicb 

woa appointed professor of IVadry. In 1767 he ; may be found tcooinlisl in the pages of Notes and 

took hi.H H. I). degn*e, and was soon after presentrnl (‘onunon warts are so apt to disappear 

to the liviijo of Kiddington, to whieli lie added in [ that tliey ma\ be often left to themselves. If ilia 
1782 the college living of Hill Farrance in Somer* , desired lo remove them, glacial acetic acid may be 
setshire. Rut lie htul more tJiste for the pipe and ; af»plied with a camel hair pencil (ill the Avaft is 
tankard than clerical duty, and we are toM how ! jiretiy well sod»lcn. care hei rig taken not to blister 
he mostly confimal himself in nr<*aching to tn o J the neiglilKiuring '<kin. Due or at most two appli- 
gertiions — one Iiis fathers, the otner a priiite*! one, cations are uvnally sullicient. Nitrate of silver 
anti oven tliat abridged. His Ohservutiuos on the ; and tincturt* of ir<*n aif* pojMilar and general applL 
Faene Qneene of Spenset' {MoA x 'itl e<l. expanded | cations. Salicylic acid in colhalion (see CoKNS) is 
to 2 vofs. 1762) estal)lishe<i his reputation as a : also very efTectivc. Small warts hanging by a neck 
critic. Rut the work hy avIucU Thoma.s Warton ! may often lie very simply removed by die tight 
Avill he ever renicinhcretl is his History of English \ application of an ehi-stie ligatuie. (e.g. a amaU 
Poetry <1774-78- 81; ed. in 4 vols. by W, C. broken elastic rin^) to the base. The vrart usually 
Hazlitt, 1871 ), Avliicli, in the width of its learning, shrivels np ami falls off Avitiiin a Aveek. The other 
remains to this tlay nnrivalletl. As a poet Warton varieties of Avart« must be left to the surgeon, 
ttikes distinct if hardly high rank. In 1777 he Warwick, the county toAvn of Warwicksliire, 
published a collection, and on the dimth of White- on the Avon, 21 miles SE. of Birniingliam, 45 
heiul, the fioet- laureate, he had the honour, such NNW. of O.vfonl, and 107 NW. of London. In 
08 it Avos, of succeeding him in the oflice. That spite of a gieat lire in 1694, it has preserv^ed nincli 
^me year lie Avas elected Camden professor of of its meiiimval character, and, besides a good deal 


History at Oxford. His last AA'ork avos an elalm- I of antique domestic architecture, retains tAi*o of 
on notateil edition of the Minor Poe ms of the old gates with cliapels alxive their arcliwava 
Milton ( 1785), He died .suddenly, 21.st May 1790. St Mary’s church is a large cruciform PerpendiciiW 
His miscellaneous Avritings included liunionms and structure, partly rebuilt after that great fire, with 
burlesque pi^try and prose, genial on a Norman crypt, the suiieib j^aiiehamp chapel 

Oxford, an mlition of Theocritus, lives of Thomas (1464), and a AA^ealth of interesting monuments. 
Pope and Bathurst, two Trinity College bene- But WarAi-ick’s cliief gloi^y is its stately castle, on 
iK(itoi^yhiqmrytntothe authenttc%tyof^^^ a i-ocky elevation, 40 feet high, overhanging Hie 

Poeww, See the Life m Mants ^ition of his river. Ethelfieda, King Alfred’s daughter, built a 
plains ( 18(^ ) ; and John Dennis, Studies in English fortress here about 915 ; but the pi-esent edifice. 
Literature (1876).^ which extends over 3 acres, is all of post-Conqiiest 

Warts (sometimes known in Surgery by their ei-ection, its oldest portion the huge Caesar’s Tower 
Latin name Verrmm) are collections of lengthened (147 feet liigh), Avhiist Guy’s Tow'er (128 feet) Avas 


Milton ( 1785), He died .suddenly, 21.st May 1790. 
His miscellaneous Avri tings included liunionms and 
burlesque poetry and prose, genial satires on 
Oxford, an edition of Theocritus, lives of Tliomos 
Pope and Bathurst, two Trinity College bene- 
factors, Inquiry into the authenticity of the Rowley 
Poetns^ &c. See the Life in Mant’s ^ition of his 


papillflB of the Skin (q.v.), closely adherent and 
ensheathed by a thick covering of hard diy cuticle. 
From friction and exposure to the air their surface 
presents a horny texture, and is rounded off into a 
small hutton-liKe shape. Such is the, description 1 
ol the simple wart, which is so commonly seen on 
the hands and fingers (and rarely on the face or 
elsewhei-e ) of persons of all ages, but especially of 


built in 1394. Having passed ere then, with the 
earldom of Warwick, to the Beauchamps, Nevilles, 
Piantagenets, Dudleys, and Riches, it had long 
lieen ruinous wdien in 1605 it was granted to Sir 
Fiilke Greville (q.v.), Avliose descendant, Lord 
Brooke, was in 1759 created Earl of Warwick, 
and Avho spent at least £20,(X)0 In repairing and 
beautifying it. It stood a memorable siege by the 


elsewhei-e) of persons of all ages, but especially of I beautifying it. It stood a memorable siege by f^e 
children* Amongst other varieties of warts are ’ royalists duiing the Great Rebellion, and its great 


WARWICK 


hall was p^utted by fir6 on 3d December 1871 ; but 
by 1876 the damage bad been repaired at a cost of 
£18,000, and Warwick Castle is one of the few 
feudal residences still tenanted. Besides relics of 
Guy of Warwick (q.v.), the ‘Kingmaker,’ and 
Cromwell, it has paintings by Van Dyck, liubens, 
Holbein, and other masters, the ‘Grimani table,’ 
valued at £10,000, dnd the Greek ‘Warwick vjise,’ 
7 feet in diameter, from Hadrian’s Villa at Ti\oli. 
It has welcomed many royal visitors, as Queen 
Elizabeth, James I., William III., and (in 1892) 
the Prince ^of Wales and the Duke of York. 
The Leycester Hospital was founded in 1571 by 
Kobei*t Dudley, Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, for 
twelve poor brethren; the king’s school (1546), 
which has a yearly endowment of £800, occupies 
fine modem buildings erected at a cost of over 
£13,000. The industries include the making of 
art funiiture, gelatine, and agricultural implements ; 
and there is a considerable trade in agricultural 
produce. Warwick, which wa.s chartered by Henry 
VIII. as a municipal l»orough, lost one of its two 
meml>ers in 1885, wlien the parliamentary boundary 
was exUm<led so as to take in Leamington (<|.v.). 
Walter Savage Land or was a native. Pop. of miin. 
borough (1851) 10,973; (1901) 11,889; of pari, 
borough ( 1901 ) 39,075. 

Warwick^ a township of Rlioile Island, on 
Narragansett Ba^^ 10 miles SW. of Providei»ce, 
the birthplace of General N. Greene. Pop. 21,316. 

Warwick^ Richard Neville, E.vrl of, the 
King maker, eldest son of Richard, Earl of Salis- 
bury and Alice Montacute, was bom Noveml)er 22, 
1428. Tlie house of Neville had been built up l>y a 
series of wealthy mamages, and Richard was "no 
exception to the rule. Wliile yet a boy lie was 
married to Anne, daughter of the Earl of Warwick, 
aiid through her, after the death of Jjer brother and 
niece, he took liis place at the age of twenty -one 
among the chief earls of the realm. By this time 
the English mle in France had broken down, bring- 
tog the reigning bouse of Lancaster into great 
unpopularity, and throwing a correspondingly 
greater influence into the liands of the leader of 
tlie opposition, the Duke of York. He was brother- 
in-law to the Earl of Salisbury, and so attached to 
his party the powerful influence of the Nevilles. 
The Duke of York at first made no claim to the 
throne, demanding only that he shoiihl have his 
place in the councils of the king, and even when 
swords were drawn the Yorkists swore their allegi- 
ance to the king while fighting against his advisers. 
The Wars of the Roses (q.v.) ^gan with the battle 
of St Albans (1455), which was gained to the 
Yorkists ebiefly by the help of AA^rwiclc By a 
sudden sally into the streets of the town he route*! 
the royal forces, and gained for himself tlmt char- 
acter of daring and courage which lie maintained 
to the end. He was rewarded with the post of 
captain of Calais, which be retained throughout 
the clianges of the parties. In this position he was 
pr^tically independent, and sconred the Channel 
at his pleasure. In 1458 he attacked some vessels 


which were under a treaty of peace with England, 
and being summoned to London to answer l>efore 
the king, was violently attacked by the followei-s 
of Somerset and barely escaped with his life. In 
1459 the civil war finally broke out. In tlie first cam- 
^ign the Yorkists failed owing to their inactivity. 
The leaders fled to the coast of Devon, where they 
hired five men to carry them to Bristol. As soon 
as they left land, Warwick stripped to the doublet 
and took the helm, and steered straight for Calais, 
where he arrived in a few days. And when Somer- 
set came to claim^ the keys of the stronghold, he | 
ha<l th^ mortification to find Warwick there before 
hinL 


t Warwick was next in England on June 27, 1460, 
f when he landed at Sandwich. In four days he was 
r before the walls of London, having marched in that 
f time a distance of 70 miles. In the beginning of 
i July the battle of Northampton was fought. The 
, Yorkists gained a complete victory, and took Henry 
’ prisoner. Before the fight Warwick issued the 
’ command to spare the common people but to slay 
the nobles, judging the quarrel to be more espe- 
1 cially theirs, and it is significant that througliout 
) the Wars of the Roses^ the proportion of leaders 
slain far exceeds that in any other war. ' Up to 
’ this lime Warwick’s conception of the war was 

• merely the natural struggle of tlie one party with 
, the other for power, using as their means the rude 
i arguments of the time. He still maintained his 

• hiyalty to King Hcnrj% and when the Duke of 
! York after the battle of Northampton presented 
; bis claim to the throne Warwick opposed him, 

[ and prevailed upon him to waive it till the 
death of the king. But naturally such a state of 
> things could not long endure. Warwick, wliile 
respiting the pei*son of the king, was iigliting 
against his orders, and so, while professing loyalty, 
was actuall}' a rebel. Soon the struggle Idazed out 
anew, and in December 1460 the Duke of York was 
«lcfeated and slain at Wakefield. Early in 1461 
Warwick was defeated in the second battle of St 
^ Albans, but the royalists not taking advantage of 
their victory, Edward, son of the Duke of York, 
accompanied by Warwick, marched on London, 
and was proclaimed king as Edward JA". Soon 
after the Yorkists gained a complete victory at 
Towton ( 1461 ), the bloodiest fiehl of the whole 
war. Nearly all the I.»ancastriaii chiefs were 
slain, Henry’s cause was lost, aiul ere long be was 
capture*! by AVarwick an*l ]odge*l in the Tower. 
The cre*lit of the crowning victory of Towton docs 
not rest with AA'arwick al*)ne, f*jr he had the help 
of .young Edwanl, a greater military genius than 
himself. Little is known of the details of the 
fighting, but we are told that wherever the Earl 
of AVarwick was there the light raged liottest. 
But now, when AA’^arwick might have expecteii 
to reap the reward of his labours, new troubles 
arose. King E*1war*l began to feel jealous of his 
miwer, his unique influence, and vast popularity. 
AV'arwick was sent to France to arrange a ti’eaty 
with Louis, and to propose a marriage lietweon 
Edward and bis wife’s sister. On his return he 
found the king married to Elizalieth Woodville, 
daughter of Lord Rivers, and an alliance made 
with the enemy of Louis, tlie Duke of Biiixundy. 
]^I ward now lavished all his kindness on the AVooil- 
villes, intending to use them as a counterfoil to 
the Nevilles, and for this pui-pose he deprived 
the Nevilles of some of their posts. By a series 
of del liberate insults AVarwick was driven further 
and furtlier away from the king, till he was fdreed 
into open revolt. Louis XI. used his influence in 
bringing AVarwick and Margaret together, and they 
agreed to forget their differences in the face of a 
common enemy. Clarence, the king’s brother, 
joined their party and married A\’'arwick’sdaug|iter. 

I Edward fled to Holland, and the king-rnaker placed 
Henry once more upon the throne. But ere long 
Efhvard secretly lande*! in England, raised an army 
not without difficulty, and met AVarwick at Barnet 
The faithless Clarence had in the meantime demoted 
AVai-wick and joined Ins brother’s army. Tlie army 
of AVarwick was composed of' strangely different 
elements—old enemies fighting side by side as 
friends. The battle was lost mainly through a 
grievous blunder. In the heavy mist which hang 
around the party of the Earl of Oxford wai mis. 
taken for the enemy and was attacked by their r 
own friends^ The cy of treachery ivas raised^ and • 
the wliole army broKe into utter rout Worwkdt > 
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rembted till all hope was cone. He had foufKiit on 
foot thion^iout the battle, and hie heavy armotir 
did not «uner him to eecape. He was sairoimcled 
ami slain, fighting manfully, April 14, 147b 
Thus fell on the field of battle Hichaid, Kail of 
Warw’ick, in the prime of his life, after ♦aixteen 
years of deep intrigue and desperate fighting 
Had he been bom in a moie peac^eful time be 
would liave been a gieat mid ha^e done 

much for the goo<l of his count r;^, fot his talents 
wore more political than military, and aInniKt 
alone amongst the self seeking livals of the time 
he sho>\s sometiiiiig of tlio instinetH of p.itiiolism. 
Castas he was in the lioubloiis times of the \\,ii>» 
of the Hoses, he staruK (»nt in chaiacfn and geimm 
above all those of lus geneiation ^ He the luwt 
beloved man in (he kingdom Wlien^he was aw iv 
from Kiigland, savs Hall, the common peoph 
thought the sun h*i<l gone out of tin he wens Tliv 

personality east a elnim o\er even boms Xf The 
lieait of the \orki''( paits, he wjis tme to its <Ma-i‘ 
till he found that hn wa‘% no longei desoci 

He was not the imii to sit ipii»‘tlv umlf i insult, 
and wdicn it eame ftoin King Kdwaid, who o ) 
all tliat he wns to him, it wa^^ more than he eoul 1 
enduie. Yet it was onh when he found his i »»i\ 
project thwaitefi, an<l p'^peeiallv tlinne that wen 
deal est to his heart that he was dnven into open 
waifaro with tlie king Ills fierson f 1 1 ahh of 
much jiistitn atnm he c iriiiot he ac< ismI ot loi 
Miking his inasloi He liid in )iim tin iiMking 
of a gloat king, and how gieat and useful im«<'ht 
have been his (musi hid toitune jdoed him ov<i 
the councils of a \ II oi a Ibniv \ I ’ 

it is, he stands in w ot rli and < h itarti i tai aliov e ao\ 
of his time, a that coinm.inds not m« n U 

admnation hut alWtioii 

Lytfcou’s Afwt e/* Bit) iti hut pom «?tufl AsnuuaiKc, 
and IH iii>t to he tnUin <>1 rtouslv hh luster} Sti !N>hd 
Virgil, Waurin, aikI Hall, and of iiKslerii K)eks ,] 
Oaitdnor, TVe* Innranftr and 1%^ iii * L!S)cli<t 

of History' (lh74h <■' W, Oman’s studv m ‘Fngh^l 
Men of Action’ ( ISO] and Sir ♦Tom'* Kaiu«»av’s 
of Lanca\tn' and Yo)l { 1MI2 ) , also Pnu \ i 

Warwi€*kslllrc, a west midland eoiintv of 


stations and roads, and atr^wenJth 0f ttnriNbsrral 
remains, as Warwick and Kenilwor^ tmtimp 
The battlefield of Eilgeliill must also bn | 

whilst of Warwiekshiie wortbieB may be metttilipnd 
Shakespeato, liaskerviJle, Samuel "Bn l>avail 
Cox, rbaytoB, Dugdale, Micorge Bliot/ ijlllvdnr, 
Dr Parr, and Priestley Pop (1801) 
(1811)401,703; (1881)737,330. (1001)807,678. 

See Du^ilale’s AnfiQvtUett of WarwickjthifX 
new ed hy W Thomas, 2 voIh 1730 ), and later hi&toxiwi 
by \V, Bmith (IKJJf)), W West (IsSO), J T 
( 1K76), S Timmiim ( 1KK0^, and T5nr;;i ivf> imU). 

HasiK a wide cstuaiv on the cast coa«t of 
bngtund, lictwcen the crmntie^ of Lincoln and 
\oMolk, is 22 liulci in len^h and la in aveiag^e 
hn.ilth It •'Uijimnded h\ low and maiKliy 
stioiis^ und K<»fiv«s the nvers \\ itham, \Vellanct, 
Oiisi, \tn, im! Nr»i The c'^tiiar} for the most 
]Mil orMij>j*d !)v ‘-iUidhank>-, div at low watoi, 
♦Mid hMwcMi lie Nt MLiuihaiikis ,ue tin dinnneU 
tiiiongh whnh those n\<is flow into Uio Xoith 
'^ta On lK>th svie oj the cimnnel h} which the 
Oil-# f II II ro ni<* sca f • n^hh Uthle tiactaof land 
ht\i n<u prlrLinnd Anehoiage is alToidcd to 
\t I * h\ two wide spaces or |sH>js ot watei, tailed 
i.\ nn Iieeps opjs»sih the Xoi folk, and 
b )'U»n Dei p^ ot! tin Jaiiuohi mast 

HflMliinsr-*niSirllilies. T hme me mnnv kinds 
of doniest h w a'*hii>/ mat him s < )n<* of the 8iniplc'*st 
Is thi dolls, a vvoodiMi dist wuh lliiec or more pi O 
Mtioig nuns pDced hou/mitalh on aw upright 
sh dr in n tub I he shaft is t»\ed in a atep at the 
hottom lud pisses rhumgh .i cioss piece at llie top, 
Old i** Uunid »iihei h\ .i cioss haiidh oi h} aiinpjc 
spui ] hr aun> aie moved round hnckwaids 

iiid torwaids eiimnghi tliefloflics Neailv all donie» 
tic washing in icIuik'n consj^t <,f a rub oi cistcin of 
a fouti whnh suits the iiatnie of (he moving paitK 
of the appiitalus Some opeiate bv Mpiee/ing the 
< lot lies WuwfOM grooved rollers others l>> rubbing 
them hetwein coinigated surfm es hv a locking oi 
up and down motion, others again have a conihined 
stuiee/ing timl luhhiiig action, wlole some aic made 
on the pnncij»le ol the old dash wheel used in 


England, iKuindod \,y, th.* countios c.f staiioid, ; 

Deui}, Leici^stei, Noi thamptnn, Oxfoid, (Houeis ' “ 

ter, ami Worcester It has an extieiiu length fiom 
north to south of ,52 miles, an extreme hioadth of 
33 miles, and an aieaof H81 sq ni , oi 563 046acies 
In the south aie spui-s of the (\iteswolds, a«s the 
Edge Hills (826 feet); hut elsewhere the smfaee 
is vane<l onlv h\ gentle undulations, fonneil^ 
covered b} the Foiest of Aideii The Avon, tlovT 
ing from not th east to south w'cst tow aids the 
Severn, is the piincipal iiver; but m the iioitli is 
the Tame, a tnhutaiy of the Trent New reil 
sandstone is the chief *foi mat ion, with lias to the 
south ; and a coalfield, 16 miles by 3. evtemls 
from near Coventry to the Staffordshire iKuindaiy 
east of Tamvvoitli* The output of coal in 1890 
was 1,744,174 tons; and Waiwickshiie also pio 
duces some fireclay, iionstonc, limestone, 

Aliout seven eightlis of the total area is in crops 
and permanent pasture; woods and plantations 
occupy nearly 21,000 acres. The great industries 
are noticed under Birmingham and Coventry ; 
oilier towns are Warwick, Hugby, I>eaniington, 

Btratfoid-on-Avon, and Nuneaton. The county, 
which comprises four hundi*eds and 256 parishes 
with parts of seven others, is mainly in the diocese 
of IVofoestei. For parliamentary purposes it is 
divided into four divisions, each returning one 
memlier — the north or Taniworth, north-east or 
Nuneaton, south-west or Stratford-on Avon, and 


south-east or Rugby. The county councillors 
number seventy-two. The antmuities include a 
sttmo drole^Ctiie ^Bollright Stones'), Roman 


ni.Hliinc^, whicli have been a good d#al used, con- 
sist of a 11 bind diuni oi cage foimed of tubca fixed 
111(0 the ends of the dniiii The clothes aie placed 
iiiHide the cage, vi hicli is kept revolving in op]KXsite 
wavs h\ turns inside a thin metal c.i.se, tlie hot 
' soapv water ciiculating freeh between the tulies. 
I See Fiatci s patent s|>eciticat>on, No 11,116, 15th 
St'ptemher 18S5 Maeliiries of this kind can be 
heated with a Ihinsen burner. One of the newest 
founs of vva8hing machine is on the principle of 
Call b dl^'lntegrato] Main ilhirttiatious of wash- 
ing machines will Ik? found in The lUmtfated 
Official Jotanaf of Ahruifpnenis of Patents issued 
l>> the Patent Olhee, and some improvevl forms of 
bilge washing and scouiing maciiinea used in 
factories aie illiistiated in recent volumes of The 
f ext lie Mann/acfufn\ See also the aiticle 
Bleachino. 

Washilisrfon, the most north w^estem state of 
the American Pnion, lies south of British Colnnihia, 
is boiindtxl hy Idaho on the E., oopyriiiht m« in i s 
Oregon on the S., and borders s a utpimvit 
upon tlie Pacihe Ocean on the ooinpMiy 
W, From east to w’est it measures al>out 350 
miles, and its width from north to south is about 
200 miles Its area is 69,180 sq. ni., of wdiich the 
water surface occupies 2300 so.' m It ranks 
eighteenth in area and thirty- thud in population 
of all tlie states and tei ritories. 

The Cascade Ran^ (q^v.) traverses the state 
from north to south, forming a natural topograph- 
ical division. For convenience the region wtween 
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the Casciwles and tlie Columbia River is described 
as Central Washington, and the portion east of 
the river as Eastern Washington. The summits 
of several of the volcanic cones are coveretl with 
perpetual snow, and the glaciers which fill their 
upper slopes rival in beauty tlie Alpine ice-rivers of 
Switzerland. Western Wa'^hington, which com- j 
prises about one-third of the state, is a mountain- 
ous region interspei'sed with numerous fertile 
valleys. The Coast Range to the west of the Cas- 
cades extends in broken and disorderly masses from 


on the eastern shore of Puget Sound, and Spokane 
Falls on the Spokane River, are the largest towns. 
Other places of importance are Walla Walla, Port 
Townsend, and Fairhaven. Pop, (1870) 23,055; 
(1880) 75,116; (1890 ) 349,390; (1900)518,103. 

Wash Ins^ ton is the name of over 200 cities, 
towns, townships, villages, and hamlets in the 
Unite<l States, of whicli the largest, after the 
federal capital, are ( 1 ) the capital of Daviess 
county, Imliana, 173 miles by rail W. of Cincin- 
nati, with coal-mines near by, and a pop. of 8551 ; 


the southern border of the state along the Pacific | (2) the capital of Fayette countv, Ohio, W miles 
coast to Cape Flatter> at the entrance to the Strait j \^y niil ENE. of Cincinnati, witll a pop. of 5752; 

T r«i. _ I . ... - ^ . 


of Juan de Fuca. The mountains of this 


and (3) the oa})it<al of W^ashington county, Penn- 


increase in height toward the north, where they syhania, 31 miles by rail SW. of Pittsburgh, with 


are known as the Olympic Mountains. Mount 
Olympus, the loftiest summit, is 8138 feet high. 
The coast is abrupt, except at Shoalwater Ray and 
Gray’s Harbour, and many short and rapid streams 
flow down tlie western slopes directly into the 
ocean. The tide-water basin at the mouth of the 
Columbia River and the Chelialis valley, farther 
north, are the most important indentations of the 
coast south of the Strait of Juan de Fuca. This 
body of w.ater, together with the extensive inland 
sea known as Puj^et Sound, aflbrds some of the 
best harbours in the world, and is of gw^at com- 
mercial importance.* Puget Sound has a coast- 
line of more than 1000 miles, and receives the 
waters of numerous rivers. Central Washington 
is a lofty plateau region, its surface, like that 
of Eastern Washington, largely covcreil with lava 
anil other volcanic jiroducts. It is traver-sed by 
spurs of the Cascade Mountains, and exhibits 
many abrupt changes of elevation. The Yakima 
River and other tributaries of the Columbia have 
carved deep valleys in the plateau. The streams 
are broken by falls and rapids, presenting a suc- 
ces.sion of varied and picturesipie scenery. East 
of the Columbia the plateaus and plains are cut 
by the valleys of Clark’s Fork and the Spokane 
and Snake rivers. In the north-east the surface 
is diversified by spurs of the Pend irOrcille Moun- 
tains, find in the south-east the higliest elevations 
belong to the Blue Mountain.s, which extinid into 
the state from Oregon. The whole of the eastern 
I pari of the state and a portion of the region west 
of the Cascades are drained by the Columbia 
River, which for a distance of nearly 309 miles , 
forms the boundary between this state and Oregon. 
In Western Washington, especially in the vicinity | 
of Puget Sound, the winters are very mild. The ' 
rainfall is heavier than in any other portion of 
the United States. East of the Cascades the 
winters are colder and the rainfall lighter. The 
warm ocean current which bathes its western 
shores gives, however, to the whole state a climate 
much milder than that prevailing in sections to \ 
the east which have the same latitude. Luml»er- | 
ing is one of the leading pursuits. Western ' 
Washington is heavily wooiled. Many of the trees 
are of enormous size, and in the density of their ' 
growtli some of the forests are .scarcely surpassed * 
by those of the tropics. The soil is exceedingly * 
fertile in many sections of the state. Portions of : 
Central and Flastern Washington are well atlapted . 
for wheat-j^rowing and grazing. There are exten- ' 
siye^ coalfields around Puget Bound, and coal- 
mining is an important industry. The fisheries 
along the coast, and tlie salmon -canneries on the 
Columbia River, arc of considerable value. 

Washington was first organised as a territory in 
1853, with an area much greater tlian that of the 
present stata It was re<liice<l to its present limits 
m 1863, and was admitted to the Union as a state 
in 1889. The state luis thirty-six counties. 
Olympia, the coital, is situated at the head of 
Puget Sound. Seattle and Tacoma farther north 


many mills A*id cigar- factorie.s, coal-mines, and 
exports of wool, and coiiiiiiiiing the Wa.shington 
and Jeirerson College ( Pres)»yterian ; founded 
1802), with a pop. of 7663. 

Washington* Rules of. See Neutrality. 

Wasliingtoii dty, the ca])ital of the Uniteil 
States, is .situated in the District of Columbia 
I (q.v.), on tlie rotomac River, in c»p>,iRi.t ima m (r,«. 
38® 53' hit., 7T 2' long., distant by j. b. Uppincott 
226 miles S. from New York, 136 eompauy. 
from IMiiladelphia, and 40 from Baltimore. The 
city covers an area of about 10 sij. m., or, with its 
.suburbs of Georgetown (now West Washington) 
and the country portion of the district, 70 sij. ni. 
Out of the 6111 acres covered by the city proper 
the streets and avenues occupy 2554 acres, and the 
j government reservations (jiarks, See.) 541 acres, 
i thus leaving more than half its area permanently 
j free from the encroacliment of buildings. Besides 
j the iinmerou.s .small parks, Washington has a 
j zoological park of 140 acres, ami the Hock C’reek 
J Park of over 1500 acres, piirehased in 1892 for 
• J?1,2(X),000, and extending for miles along the 
I pictures! pic banks of a stream, amid forests of 
j great natural beauty. There are 170 miles of 
j paved .streets and avenues, and 65 miles of un- 
j improved streets. The improved .streets are chielly 
p.aved with as 2 )Iialt, ami all are thickly planted 
j with .shade- trees, numbering over 85,000, or many 
j varieties, iii;ij)1es ])redominating. 

The areliitecture of the city in the older settled 
I districts is cheap and commonplnce, but in the 
newer Washington is of striking variety and 
attractiveness. The government buildings are 
I mostly fine ami imposing structures. The (Capitol, 
ill which the national congress meets ami the 
supreme court hohI.s its sittings, is consnicuoiisly 
placed on an eminence, commanding a noble view. 
Its lofty iron dome, crowned by a bronze figure of 
Lil>erty, is 285 feet in height, its length 751 feet, and 
its total cost alnmt $14,000,000, including repaii*s. 
The central rotumla contains some elaborate fres- 
coes, and historical paintings by Trumbull (q.v.) and 
other artists. The hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives is a spacious apartment, with desks for 
356 memliers, and seats in the galleries for 1500 
spectators. The Senate Chamljer, with eighty- 
eight senators, accommodates 1000 spectators. 
The National Memorial Hall in the Capitol is to 
receive statues contributed by each state to com- 
memorate two of its distinguished citizens. The 
T reasn ry Departmen t at Pen nsy 1 van ia A ven ne and 
Fifteenth Street, built of free.stone and granite 
in the Ionic style, cost $7,000, (XK). The Interior 
Department, in which is located the Patent Ofllc^, 
occupies an entire square in tlie heart of the 
city, and is constructed of wliite marble, in pure 
Doric, costing $3,000,000. The Post-office Depart- 
ment opposite is a fine marble edifice of the 
Corinthian order of architecture. The granite 
building erectdl for the departments of state, 
war, and navy, in Renaissance style, ia the largest 
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public edifice in AVashinj^ton, covers 4^ acres, lias 
666 rooms, and cost $U,(XK),(K)0. The new (Jon- 
gressional Library building, on Canitol Hill, is built 
of solid wliito granite, in Italian KenaissaiUMi style, 
with iron, marble, and brick interior, and will cost 
»6 ,000,0(K). The |»rt?si<leTit'» bouse, ainl excMMitixe 
Tiinnsion, is a plain edilice of freestone, in cla>^sij* 
style, painted wJjile (whence called ‘the While 
House ), Tlie otlicr public buildings ernbr:»ee 
the Agricultural Doparl niont, tlie lh*parf nicnt <»f 
Justice, the l\»nsion Ollice, the Nati<jnal Miis^muh, 
the Bureau of Kngniving and Piinling. ilie Army 
Medical Musemn, tli»» Coast Survc*y building-, luel 
the Smithsonian Institution. All of tlierse are of 
brick, exce])t ibe last, wliieb is Imili of red .-and 
stone, in the By/antine style, with ])ieiuies4jue 


towels. The national monument to Washington 
is a towering obelisk of white marble, 655 feet in 
height, on the bank of the Potomac, erected at a cost 
of $1,230,(KM). The I nited States Naval Observa- 
tory, also of white marble, oecJijdes a retired and 
eointnaiHling site* (Jeoigetuwn Heights. 

; 'J’be National Soldier^' Home, 2 miles ab<n7> the 
' eity, founded in ]sr;l, has a»-iew of iin}>roved 
pHik and fore.-l. and s<n vj-s a.- a free tiiiving )»ark 
' anil attiaeiive rural ieMni, itef-ide- jis ju’imary 
fnm*ti<»n of }>n>\ idiie.: a eninfoi labb' home for old 
' and insalid «n}dtf‘i>. of tb«: l iiije'd Sia.tes army, 

. 'I’Ih! N'atioiiaJ A-^ Inin foi th** fn-ane, on i he heights 
[ above lij«* or ■'‘.•isiern htamli of UlC 

Poiomae, has neaih iiMlO imiiate^^. v. ];o musi he 



The Capitol, AVashiiigton. 


five orphan asylums, a foundling hospital, and 
several homes hu- the aged, for widows, and for the 
indigent. Wasliingtou is rich in institutions of 
learning, and its free public in use inns, libraries. 


jmblic inuseuins, libraries. 


purHuin^ academical or professional studies. The 
Uoliimbiaii University, founded in 1814, (George- 
town (College ( Uoman Catholic), dating from 1780, 
the National University, and Howard Univer.sity 
(for coloured «tudent») have each dejiartments of 
law and medicine, V>esides the regular college 
course. The Catholic University of America, estab- 
lished ill 1887, has two fine stone buildings just 
outside the city limits, the Divinity (\dlege lieing 
fully organiseil, and the Hall of Philosophy soon to 
be opened. The American l^nivei*sity, under charge 
of tlie Methodists, lias its gmunds above (George- 
town, and is expected to raise ^10,000,000 for 
buildings and endowment. The National Deaf- 
Mute College, founded in 1864, is a government 
institution for the education of deaf ami dumb 
pupils fixim the army, the navy, and the District 
of Cohimhia. Its fine stone buildings lie just 
north of the city. Gonzaga College (Catholic) is 
on 1 Street, 'fhere are three business colleges, 
several seminaries for young ladies, five classical 


! schools, schools of l.inguagfs, elo<*uiion, See., and 
I a larg«* numhor of private school.'-. The public 
I school system is in a liigli state of efficiency, 35,764 
j pupils being enrolletl in the common schools out 
I tif a school census of 5‘2,5(K). Tht^ie are 97 public 
I .school houses, with 6St» teachers, and annual ex- 
j peiHiilure of alwmt 559,)0,O99. Tlie Sinitlisoiiiaii 
I Justitiuion (ti-v.), fouiidi*d in 1846, affords valuable 
I advantages to all in.‘<tituiions of learning, in the 
j United Stales and ahioad, through its system of 
international exchanges and by its numerous 
publications of the fruits of original research in 
many departments of science. The National 
Museum, originally established to exhibit the ricli 
contributions given to the government by various 
countries from the WorkPs Fair at Philadelphia in 
1876, has l>ecome a most extensive and instructive 
collection of antiquities, ethnology, geology, and 
natural history genemlly. 

Of bronze statues erected in honour of famous 
men Washington has an abundance — mainly to 
military characters. Already hardly a public 
square or cii'cle is Avithout its ’monument. Lques- 
I tnan statues of Washington, Jackson, Greene, 
Scott, Thomas, and McPherson are erected, liesides 
I full-length statues of Lafayette, Luther, Franklin, 
Chief-justice Marahall, Lincoln, Garfield, Professor 
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Henry, Farra^ut, General Hawlius, and Adn^iral 
Washiii^n has no lese than 182 churches. 
The city is abundantly supplied with pure water, 
by a conduit 15 miles long, from the Great Falls of 
the Potomac. 

Wliile Washington has few manufactures, no 
foreign commerce, and but little shipping (being 
dependent on Georgetown for its small l^arbonr 
facilities), it has a distinction, as the seat of the 
general government, to which no other city in the 
Union can lay claim. The annual assemblage of 
congress attracts a large influx of visitors from all 
parts of the country, while the great and far- 
reaching business of all departments of the govern- 
ment requires a small army of ollicers and clerks 
for its transaction. The various hureans employ 
between 6000 and 7000 persons. The city is to a 
great degree populated by the ollicial cla^^s, and by 
merchants, artiiicei’S, and small maim fact iirors who 
supply their wants. The number of hotels and 
boarding-houses is very great. A steadily increas- 
ing number of people of wealth and taste are 
building residences at the national capital, where 
the presence of the diplomatic corps and of travellers 
and sojourners from all }>arts of the globe renders 
the society in a large sense cosmopolitan. The 
absence of smoky manufactories, the genial and 
salubrious climate, the pleasant sitnatioii and 
attractive suburbs, ‘with the wide and smooth 
streets, contribute to vender a resilience in Washing- 
ton during most of the year agreeable. The summer 
brings torrid heats, as in most cities and large 
towns, though not always long continued. The 
average temiierature of the winter is .%% spring 
55^, summer 76", ami autumn 56" ; for the whole 
year the mean is 56" F. 

The government of the Federal city (a.s President 
Washington called it, until the coniini.'^sioners gave 
it his name in 1791) ha.s l>eeii since 1874 vested in 
a commission of three ottieers, appointeil by the 
president ami senate. Tliej' have charge of all 
municipal and administrative aflairs, police, street- 
iinprovemeiits, schools, while congress is the 
sole legislature of the city ami district, the citizens 
having no suffrage. As the govern merit owns ne.irly 
half the property in the district, and the city exists 
largely lor the benelit of its oflicers — legislative, 
executive, and judicial — it has been settled by act 
of congress that the government j>ays half the 
annual expenses of the city govern immt, the other 
moiety being taxed upon the property of the 
citizens. Tlii.s government by commission has on 
the whole worketl well in practice. The final 
location of the national capital at Washington, to 
which it was removed from Phila^lelpliia in 1800, 
was the fruit of a compromise, after a long struggle 
between the advocates of variou-s cities in congress. 
The votes of those who favoured a wholly new 
settlement for that Ixxly, to avoid what were feared 
as local and sectional intluences of the great cities, 
joined to the ailvocates of assumption of the 8t<ate 
debts by the nation, carried the (lay for a location 
ill what was then a wilderness. Various attempts 
were made, owing to the early discomforts of the 
capital, to change the seat of govemmenl. Tlie.se 
were renewed in 1814, after the burning of the 
Capitol by the British army, and in 1846, on 
occasion of the ceding back to Virginia of her 
share of the District of Columbia. But the steady 
growth of the city and the public buildings, with 
the difficulty of agreeing upon any new or rimre 
central site, hnally put to rest the agitation for 
removal. After the civil war of 1861-65 Washing- 
ton began to move forward in a new career of 
prospeiity. Its unpaved and unsightly streets were 
taken in hand, its defective sewerage system was 
radically reformed, its steep grades were reduced, 
thousands of shade-trees were planted, and the 


town was tra^orined in a few ’ yean frnm a 
neglected and*^ repnkire plaoe^to d DeautUdl 
attractive city. 

The origins plan of Washington City waa'made I 
by L’Enfant, a French engineer who had adopted' ' 
America as his I'esideuce. Based largely upon tin 
topography of Versailles, its characteristic featnres 
are the crossing of the rectangular streets by 
frequent broad transverse avenues, 160 to 120 feet 
wide, and the imiuerous circles and triangular 
reservations interspersed as little parks through- 
out the city. With a foresight of the futurb great- 
ness of the country which now seems itiarvmlous, 
the whole city was laid out on a scale so ample, 
with such wide spaces between its public buildings, 
as to lead to much cheap ridicule of Washington 
as ‘the city of magnificent distances.* These 
distances, however, are now found not a whit too 
great, when the comfort and health of a teeming 
population are to be provided for. The population 
of \Vashington city in 1800 was .3210 ; 1880, 23,864 ; 
I860. 61,122; ISSO, 147.298; 1900, 218,196. 

W8ls1lillgtoil« OKOin.'K, was born February 22 
(New Style), 1782, at Bridges <'rcek, NN'estmorelarid 
county, Virginia. He died, with- copyright ihig m v s. 
out issue, December 14, 1799, at i»y j. a Lu-yiiuott 
Mount Vernon on the l*otomjic. 

He came of good English stock, being des(*eiided 
from the Washingtons of Noithanjjdonshire. At 
an earlier time the family seems to have lived in 
the more northern part of Knjjfland, and we cannot 
he far out of the way in tracing his origin to the 
uiingled Norse and Angle blood of Yorkshire. In 
16.38 George Wa-shington’s grandfather, John 
Washington, linst appeared in Virginia, ami soon 
acquired wealth and position. He eommamled the 
Virginia militia in the disgraceful at lack on the 
Indians in Piscataway Fort, Maryland. Fur his 
share in this enterprise he wa.s reprimanded by 
Governor Berkeh^y. The people, however, bCeni 
to have been on his side. lie (lied soon after, and 
took no part in Bacon’s rebellion against Bc?rkeIoy 
( 1676). John AVashington’s second son, Augustine, 
was the father of George Washington, by his second 
wife Mary Ball. Augustine dioil while George was 
still a mere hoy, leaving a large family, and means 
iiiadc<|uate to the upbringing of the younger 
children. 

Nothing is known of Washington’s childhood, 
notwithstanding the many stories which have 
gathered about liis name. He seems to have been a 
good, healthy boy of strong j>hysique, with a sober- 
mindedness somewhat beyond his years. In 1747 
he went to Mount Vernon, the residence of his 
half-brother Lawrence, who, as tJie eldest sim of 
Augustine Washington, had received the better 
part of the Washington property, and an English 
education. The removal was a good thing for the 
boy, as it gave him access to books and to better 
teachers, and brought him into contact with the 
Fairfax family, to which Lawrence AVashington’s 
wife Ixjlonged. His love of hunting seems to liave 
l>een the thing that attracted Lord Fairfax to him. 

At all events, in 1748, when AVashiiigton was six- 
teen years of age. Lord Fairfa.x enqdoyed him to 
survey the pnqierty in the A^alley of Virginia 
whicll he ha<^l inherited from the avaricious Lord 
Culpeper of Charles II. ’s time. Surveying alter- 
nated with hunting, and the winters were passed 
at Mount Venion.^ Still Wasliington acquired 
from these expeditions habits of self-reliance and 
endurance which such a life alone teaches. In 
1761 he accompanied his brother, who was dying of 
consumption, to the Barbadoes ; and tliis seems to 
have been the only time he went beyond the limits 
of the continental colonies. In 1752 Lawrence 
Washington died, leaving him guanlian of his only 
daughter, and heir to hie estates in the' event of 
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wmi^ in M srowfer btoMr or M mw» 
l^oUf dotoUttiixod to give him a militaty iKf$ISxm^ 
Bo ihovoforo invited two of bis old eomra^ee in war 
to Moaiit Vevnofii and there in the intervale ot 
itirvoying and hunting Washington was taught Uie 
manual of ariua and the elenieuts of the art of war. 

TlimFieiicli at this tune (1752) were coimeeting 
their settlements on the Gieat Lakes >\ith tho«e <»n 
the Missiasippi hy a chain 4>f jir>i<tK on the (Mao 
This region was legaulcd within the spiiere 
Englihh inliuenco— to apply a phuiMe of the ilav t^i 
tlieeailiei time, (haeinoi l)inwi<hlie or \ irginia 
doiernuntMl to wmiiu the mtiinhrs off He -^<111 
one ineH**engei wlio leturiied in^hterifd l»ef»»ie ImU 
the distanee liad Ikhmi a< i oinphslu <1 Lookin' 
about foi a nioie ellKjeiit ineH'-en^fj, lii-» ift<Ji 
t ion was called peihip^hv Lord I uiTiV (ovmu)» 4 
\\ .ishingtoii and he was s< nt 1 lot' Hum rSe « 

was no huh, iiul tie I w ts }« il » oe I 

111 the siin(‘ lih ntlessl\ ihoiou^jj \ o t n n t t 
istie of his 1 it< I doings I h* i* h •’i t » itn j » >i < > 

ns a thsin)»tM^" ihi inn m I »» i • j i 

the ph^i'Niiit* '1 hiis of wnliii ' 1 oiii \N t h » i mi 

pen I In I uMieh, 1 ion»><i pit I m) tn n 

w h It < \«M l<» hi w unin^ I haw till <l t n in i 
t*> diivi* tin in oil hv too e tmd in r vp < i t »n w i> 

s(Mit ag iinsi tin ill ot w 1 n li W I'-lun f mi w 

iioiiiin ill\ <( 111 I in (oinniini In i 'i \ \ i 

to the lit uh ot Ills snpi n n In w i- i i i » lo i 

duun;^ tin intpoit int nut ot lit tint u \ I 
e^eIlt w unloilu’jiit \N i-'liin ton w t u n 

hack, sHiioninn 1 shut np in i lit l< i it < in 

manded h\ lo-^ln i ^loninl iinl 1 m il i<' hm ‘ i 

Ihit In In 1 U inn d i \ ilii ilih !< ^ ,ni i i n il i i 

HCieine It w us it this (inn tint m oi h i w i- 
Issued fioin the In idijuutin ot the I n h^h m \ 
to the ( tin t til it an\ in id olln < i ind lim i i n u 
eoininission couhl loiiinntni i (oloniil oth n lo 
mitlei whit the k spit tin? i inks or tin two m n 
Iiii^ht h( ushni^ton nolw ithsiatnhin^ Ids Itixi 

ot wai, «it niue K'si^innl U< w is indiniil h «w 

ei ei , to sei \ e on Hi iddoi k s pi j >on il si itl .i | o i 

tion which 111 ide hini imh]Kndnit ot tin ii^iilu 
othceis III this eiipuitv In* /ive i it ii» il ot 
good adnce, which w as disn j lkIi d iinl sim<| tin 
leiniiaiit of the>aii ot Ih uhhn K s inn\ He w us 
then placed at the hcail ot tin* \ lignin tones md 
in 17.>G Msited Boston to stv (»ein lal ShiiU\, the 
Ka^Iislt coimiiainlei in elm ainl settle the iniltei 
of laiik Ihis wtus aiiaiiged to \\ ashingtoirs satis 
fju*tion, and he c'ontinued in the sei \ ice This 
njuine> to Boston and hack made \N ashnuton s 
face and hgiiie known to mam penuiis m the 
Middle ami New England colonies, and un 
doubtedl> uontiihutod in no small degiee to his 
selection as comniamh*! in chief in 1775 1 or the 

remaiudei of tlie wai he did what he could, giMng 
advice to English geiieials — which was seldom 
followed — and extorting iiiomn cand supplies fiom 
a leUiotant legislatuie. But baiieii ot tangible 
results os these >eais weie, they weie iie\ eitheless 
the mo^t impoitant in that foimative piocess which 
made him the patient, tenacious, clcai he.ided man 
of the 1 evolution. This struggling was a mete 
foretaste of wliat was coming to him. 

The years from the close of the Seven Years’ 
Wai (1703) to the meeting of the Coritiiiental Con 
giess in 1774 are the most attractive in Wtishirijj 
ton’s life. He seems to have had nioie than his 
share of love affairs, but none led to ntattiagc, 
until in 1758 he fell in love with a rich young 
widow, Maltha Custis (1732-1802). The w’ooing ; 
was short, and the tiiariiage was celebrated in 1759 
His niece was now dead, and the combined estates of 
Mount Yeinon and of the widow Custis mode liitii 
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Unit \\4>i ihi* lo\ 4 iinl t "pf ( t of hi-^ linn It 
NitniN..< in 4 i\ mdililt iliil lln'^e iiail disc j])h)ied, 
II ill mind iin*n shouhi h.iM* in hi c oopcnl up in 
I toinpuilnth iu^i llion>ugldv disci 
p]ini4i and w i U < i}iup)M li ainiv, and suli more 
rmndihle that tliev shoulii have coinjielhd ir^ itnal 
ih'piilnu < >t ionise ihc let i at liom t oirohI 
am) tin '^lau^hlti at Biinkci Hiil h td much to do 
with It But tln^i disasteis weie theniM'Ives due 
to the nRonipelcnie ol tlie 1 luli^li commander, 
liniecd \\ .ushington s fame as a inilitaiv man was 
fhninied liv the me onj]>etc m v ot his o]>))oneiits 
I he only leallv able conumiinlei oppo^^ed to iiiiii 
vv.is (\>inw alii'', and he was hain{>eied in the 
campaigns vvheie they were o])pO''C*d li\ the stupid 
iiy ot his immediate supeinn M Iiethei a stioiig, 
able man could have brushed asnle the besiegers ol 
Boston rnav peilia]»s )>e ihmbtfnl But it can liuully 
be maintniined that such a man wouhl have allowed 
M lusliiiigtori to save his aiinv in the autuiuii of 
1776, and ecitarnh In^ would have made such 
a crushing c^iuipaign as that ot Tien ton inipos 
Slide. It IS a pail of the art of wai to judge 
one’s opponenfs coi rectify, and M asliingloii, jiulg 
iiig Ills opponents coiiectly, undeitook movements 
which, uiKier other cireunistances, slioiild have cost 
him Ills ai in>'. In fact it may be said that his hat t le 
was not with the enemy, but with his fi lends His 

arinv was always ciunibhiig to pieces owing to 
slioit enlistments, and the very necessaiies of life 
w^eie sometimes unattainable. But through it all 
Washington appears, except on the rare occasions 
when he lost contiol of his temper, the same silent, 
composed, well dressed gentleman. 
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The end of the war came, and with it the tempta- 
tion which comes to successful commaiidei-s in civil 
wars. The army wished to make him ruler of the 
country— partly through respect for him, juirtly to 
secure the pensions and lands which had been 
promised them by congress. On liis side Washing* 
ton wished to lead his countrymen into orderly 
government out of the confusion and chaos in 
which they were then involved. The ejusy way to 
the accomplishment of this purpose would have 
been to make himself the lawgiver. He iiiight 
even have fouinled a dynasty. Hut Washington 
never for one moment faltered. He had fought 
the great war to secure the rights of his fellow- 
countrymen, nob for his own aggrandisement. 
Singularly enough there are persons who almost 
blame Washington for preferring his country’s good 
to his own greatness. 

Wa.shington retired to Mount Vernon and turned 
Ins attention to securing a stronger tjovernment by 
constitutional mean.s. Society seemed almost falling 
to pieces. By 17S7 matters had reached such a 
pass that even congress moved, and a convention 
of delegates from twelve states met at Philadelpliia 
and formulate<l the present constitution of the 
United States. Over the deliberations of this con- 
vention Washington presided. Tlie government 
under this constitution began in 1789 with Wash- 
in jjton as first chief-magistrate or president. 

To his new ollice lie hrought the same qualities 
which had contributed so much to the success of 
the revolution -the same honesty of piuqiosc and 
dignity of character. As soon as it was fairly 
started, the people saw that the new government 
was entirely unlike the old. It was a strong con- 
solidated government, as the enemies of the con- 
stitution doclare<l it would be. Parties were 
formed, led by Washington’s two most trusted 
advisers, Jefferson and Hamiltiui. Washington’s 
position with regard to these early jmrties has been 
a .subject of disj>iite ever since Ills death. One set 
of biographers represent him as standing apart 
and aliove faction, as striving to moderate the 
asperities of political life. They point to the fact 
tlnat Jeffei’son, a known oiiponent of the constitu- 
tion, was called to tlie iiighest position in tlie 
cabinet, and .assert that upon his retirement the 
place was offered to Patrick Henry, who had 
opposed the ratific.ation of the constitution more 
strenuously than any other man. Another set of 
biomaphers represent liini a.s a party man and 
leader of the Federalist or strong government 
party. They as-sert that at the time of his «ap]>oirit- 
nient Washington was not aware of Jeflerson’s 
opposition to the constitution. They furthermore 
deny that the secretaryshin of state was ever offered 
to ilenry, and point to tlie fact that Washington 
called himself a Federalist in a letter written in 
1799. Probably there is truth in both views. At 
the outset it seems that Washington was desirous 
of enlisting on the side of the new government 
the ablest men in the country, whether they had 
approved or disapproved the "precise form of the 
constitution. As time went on, however, itliecame 
evident that those desiring greater liberty for the 
individual would no longer be content with passive 
opposition. A strong party, almost at once, sprang 
into life, and began a campaign which has never 
been surpassed for personal abuse and virulence. 
Stung by their taunts, Washington lost his faith in 
American institutions, and went over lieart and 
soul to the Federalist party. He declared in one 
letter that he had ]>een attacked in such * indecent 
terms as could scarcely lie applied to a Nero, a 
notorious defaulter, or even to a common pick- 
pocket.’ In another letter he proposed that none 
out persons of ‘sound politics ’ should be appointed 
to high offices in the army, and was doubtful of 


the advisability of admitting members of the 
oiiposition or Republican party to the army ^t all — 
thus proscribing about half the male population of 
the country as pei-sons who could not be trusted. 
Fortunately the election Avliich occurred soon after 
these letters were written turned the government 
over to the care of Jefferson and the party which 
abetted ‘ the nefarious views of another nation 
upon our rights,’ to use Washington’s own words. 
He did not live to see how wholly in the wrong he 
was, as he died a few months after these sentences 
were written. 

At the outset it seemed desirable to surround 
the new government with ceremon}^ and show. 
Washington therefore was accustomed to oi>en 
congress in person, driving there in a cream- 
coloured coach drawn hy four or six white horses, 
with servants in livery. He made a speech to the 
assembled legislators, and they, in return, aildressed 
him — all being apjiarently modelled on the English 
cu.stoms. Then, too, bis receplions M'ero more 
formal, if possilile, Ilian those of royalty itself. 
Washington held his hand bidiind liis hack, and 
bowed civilly to those who were }>resented to him. 
All this savoured of momiichv, and the opposition, 
seeing their chance, chargetl that Hamilton and 
the Feileralists intended to introduce monarchy. 
There is no reason to sn]>pose the charge true — 
although Hamilton noiloiiht preferred a monarchical 
form of government. But the peo]»le believed it to 
be true. 

In great contrast to this violence on either side 
was Wa-shington’s farewell address, advising his 
countrymen above all to ‘be Americans.* In fact, 
of all the many striking things in Washington’s 
life and work his Americanism stands forth. At 
a time when those about him were provincials he 
wa'i an American. He tiiought America sliould 
stand aloof from the conflicts of Europe, and in- 
augurated a policy of neutrality which has remained 
the policy of the country from his time to ours. 

Washington’s early educ.ation was ]>oor, and he 
began bis life->\ork at the age when most boys are 
entering upon a college career. This ileficicncy in 
his training was more jialent to him perhaps tliaii 
to any other person. To the very hast lie was 
ciigagfMl in remedying this defect, .and died a fairly 
well read man in history and politic.^. He knew 
no language but bis own, but lie was familiar with 
the masterpieces of the English tongue. 

For a list of Washington’s writings, see Winsor, 
Nain'ntive and Criiiml Hintortf of America, vol. viii. 
pp. 416 et seq. Many w'ere published, with a Life, by 
Chit-f-justice John Marshall (5 vols. 1804); and a new 
edition of his complete works, containing many letters 
and papers not previously published, has been prepared 
by Woi-tliington C. Ford (vol. I New York, 1888). The 
Life by Wusliiiigton Irving (5 vols. 1855-59; abridged 
and revised by John Fiske, 1888) must bo mentioned out 
of many. The liest study of Washington as a man is Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s Georije Washington ( ‘American Statesmen,’ 
1889); see also Gen. B. T. Johnston’s Washingto^i (‘Great 
Commanders,’ 1893) and Thackeray’s Virginians, 

Wasliinffton and Lee Fniverslty, at 

Lexington, Virginia, was founded in 178iJ^ by the 
Rev. WiHiain Graham os an academy at Timber 


Lexington, Virginia, was founded in 178iJ^ by the 
Rev. WiHiain Graham os an academy at Timber 
Ridge nieeting-house, was afterwards developed 
into Washington University, and Hnally received 
its present name in lionour of General Robert E. 
Lee, who after the civil war became its president. 
He is buried in the college chapel, where a noble 
recumbent statue in marble marks his resting- 
place. 

Wanhita^ or Ouachita, a tributary of the Red 
River (q.v.), in Arkansas and Louisiana, noted for 
its novaculite Whetstones (q.v.). 

WasPf a popular name for Hymenopterous 
insects belonging to the family Vespidie, or to 
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closely related families. Thus the Sphex (q.v.) is 
a wiispiii the wide sense, but it is not a iuoml)er 
of tlie family Vespidie. All the si inginj? Hymenop- 
tera to which the title wasp may be applied dilfer 
from bees (Ajuda)) in the character of tlie Jirst 
tarsal joint of the hind-lej', which is mdlher very 
broad nor very hairy ; nor do they store hoii<*y as i« 
the habit of so many bees, but simply prey upon 
the sweet juices of fruits ami other parts of plaiilN. 
The true wasps of the family Vesjuda* are furl her 
characterised hy the way in which lln.‘ anUnior 
wiii^s are lon^dl mlinally folded, eaeh Ikuui; dmihied 
on itself down the middle, and l>y tie* iiiituK* ot ih'* 
antennas whicli are usually ‘ * at Ihe end <»{’ 

the tirst joint, and have* thirteen joints ecid a 
clubbed end in Ihe males, tweha* joints nml ijaiilly 
any apical thickeiiin;^ in the ffni;d»‘^. 
as is well known, wa^^ps are ;J:em•ra]l^ nane •'lomho- 
and much h'^^s hairy than hees. Ahouf «iit 

ferent species of V'espiihe an* kjHo\ n ; n-pn'-^i it 
tatives are found in almost ex ei v part ot th*- nioiM* ; 
iiuiny livf» so<*i:illy, and like tie* "ornt! 
workeis in addition to the Inxo -e\(- ; nth* )- <*j*‘ 
solitary in hahil *‘ind witJanii uoikcis. 

'The social wasps - (* «,(. ni \* -p:i aiM 

I*olistes huild pap(‘ry ne-.ls x\hi< h in \ , 01 . ’ 

beauty of areliiteet \in^ rival the iielni”. < men ! ^ «>» 
the hive ln*i‘s. hy the <jiirrn wa-p, v, !)*• 

ahine surv i ves the v\ inter, and eoniph>t< d )»\ 
of her ollspriiii.: who d«‘\eln)» into woikrf.'. 1 
nests are cf)mpos«‘d nt maslicat«‘d vi L'a'lnkh* inatn ;\ 
^ent'rally \\oo»ly lihms woi ked inio a pa^tf with 
the visei<l seer«*liori of tho ^alix aiy idands. A 
variahle nuinher of ef)m\>s, ('ueh •>in* (‘ell d»M |.. 
(‘onm'cti'd t<».U(‘th<'r liy a sealloldin;^ ti! liie '.ana- 
luattu'ial, ami i>fl<'n surj(Miiided hy (’Vh rnal walls 
with one door in aeiial iif’sts, nsuall.v with two m 
those which are built undermound. 'I’hr •ells, 
which ar(» us(»d as eradh‘s for tlie <levelopinLr 
and ^OMihs, are he\am»^i<d hi outline, and tlieii <ipe!i- 
in;,;s ^(unually lo(»k downwaids, Ihe sit<' «»f tin' 
iu?.st is very varieii : the Hornet ( \ ; I t y/'O / r>fh) •p \ 
usually ehoos('s (he liollovv of a tree, tin* eonnnon 
Wfi-^p ( r. cuhjttris) builds in tlie ;L;roumi, the wood 
wasp {V. mnfia) lianas its oval nest from the 
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branches of a tree. Moreover, within one species 
there is no rigid adherence to one situation ; tlius 
the nests of the liornet and the common wa.sp 
are often built under the eaves of houses. Nor is 
the framework always of a papery texture, for 
some species of Polyliia couinion in Soutli America 
use earthy materials. In size too there is great 
variety, from a few inches in girth to five feet in 
504 


length, and within the same spechis there are wide 
limits ac<!ording to the strength and prosperity of 
the society. 

In illustration of the annual life of the social 
V'espid.'c, the history of the common British W'asp 
muy be outlined, As in ixtlno- wasps of temperate 
countries, llm s<dc survivor of the winter is a queen 

• or female who has Iain iii slieltcr since her im- 
i prr‘gnati*ni the presi'nis autumn. In early spring 

she awakens from In !' torpor and seek'v a site for 
; the m-st. A suilaMe ho)o found, n foundatiorj 

* of vvooil MTMpiny^ l iio. a foor '•talk i>- rearefi to 

\ ^upu>ort t}i*‘ (ii'M TWO 01 i:t'.ei.^(»f yoHs, these 

au‘ eov *u‘ed ie. an nniijM.'l'adikc* loot, and ati egg 
i-i !aid in f*a.f'n. Mm>>* 

' e**!!*- .are made. ;<nd 

■ tf.in*' ev*;:*' .tie !;<1 I. 

! A- the iM-t l.'tid e--'. 

■ liafeh th<* velf‘- 
; i-t-M-v aie i-ti"* tl in ii-la. 

lion u» lie- ine;i\‘‘...in'f 
l/<‘ ‘f tie 
w nieji ,•>. t ))> n.'illv ''iini 
t iiem^.t'pv . , i)i u iitf a 

• ,1 1 '•!, lid. i ’nj'in:" 

.. i '/X'* I Ii . 1 1 < ever. I ie’ \ 

!*M|>}inMt ..♦»«{ - 

in '*!:< * » < eii lit >\'e> 
inice. . i*f I’l i I I." uc'' 

Mn-m {!,/» in.-, 

.1 J'd I h*- \x ke •< i ; lie 
lieU hei . ,i-.p i 

l*u-v :is(‘. I'ut 1?!*’ Nt -t of ( ‘'»iiin)f>n W ^ 
poned «»{ pupa liov, - e'. - v,. ,.ji froui Im.Iovv, 

j\{id -tion liieie 

• mei«_n‘ VMi kei> w i.t! h,::')ien their moihei V hi}*our-'. 
'I hey ei;5!.,o nnee roinh-, the tVluale lav .s lllOTC 
et.'.L''.**. Uioje woiian^ an hojn. ami. a** autumn 
di.aw " ne.tr, Jema !<•■- n ml tianhv male-. The young 
female.- and tie* fe..]*-. .pii! t,he le'-l in TiUjilial 
tliLiht w iiieh .-evil!* - liie voni mu.am'e of the species,, 
vxliih* tin* xvoikej- )of( in ihe rie-t evi* t the remain- 
ing g!ub.-. ami t tieiii'-el', e- .‘iwaii dealh. In '^ome 
e;i>e-v lilt' >(my i- eomp!iea!e«l hy iln* fact iluit the 
nudimuitai dy -(*\na{ xxorker*- may pioduee juir- 
tlienogfuene t'gg- xxhieh ‘h:\elep inlo in:t)(*s. J'lie 

' lotM] «>f vxu'-ps eon-i-i- of the jnie« s of plants, sweet 
fruits, the iieetio of llower.-, and honey-dew. hut 
ilmv are v,)niei inn**- < ai nix <u mm, pji*ying u]»oii other 
iimeels. laiva-, .-pider--, ami (‘Ven on the eoipsos of 
larger animaK. All \x lio have mlI at Junch in the 
eixuntrv during a ln>l summei know with what jter» 
tinaeious daiing tin* wasps which enter hy the ojieri 
i windows attack imi sweets oidv. hut all sorts of 
j palalahle viands. Although w a-p*- are very destruc- 
, live of fruits, it mu -1 he imlecl in their favour that 
’ many of them destroy other insects, gruhs, and 
; caterpil Ini'S. The st ingdng organ is, as usual, an 
i ovipositor, and not ot couise possessed by the 
i inales. In structure and moth* of action it gener- 
ally resembles that of Iieer^ ((pv. ). The poison 
which enters tlie wound made by the fdiarjx little 
instrument produces painful inflammation, esj>eci- 
ally in the case of hornets, but unless the stings l»e 
numerous injurious restilt.s are rare. Jt is well, 
however, to take mean.s to allay the inflammation 
— e.g. by liot-water fomentations, or by the liomely 
remedies of indigo-blue and soap and sugar, wliich 
are usuallv suttieiently effective. 

The solitary wa.sps, also included in the family 
Vespida^ have no workers ; they usually build 
.singm cells of clay or sand ; ain^ they are also 
di.stiiiguisliable stiiioturally from the social forms. 
Thus the mandibles are generally long and narrow, 
not broad, the tarsal claws are loot hod, and so on. 
They are generally smaller than the .social wa^i>s, 
and darker in colour. The ne.st is oftenest in a 
hole, and is very generally provisioned with insects 
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or insect-larvae for the use of the offspring. A 
well-known representative is tlie Wall- wasp (Ody- 
nerus parutum)^ common in Britain anil tlirongli- 
out Europe ; it digs a hole in walls and builds a 
projecting tubular porch, at fii*st straight, but 
towards the end bent downwards; the hole is 
stocked witli paralysed ^rubs and caterpillars, and 
among these an egg is laid. Other common genera 
are Eunienes and Pterochilus. 

Besides the Vespidse there are, as has been 
alrefuly noticed, a number of families the meml>ers 
of which may be popularly called wasps. Thus 
there are the burrowing sand- wasps or Crabronida*. 
— e.g. Sphex (q.v.), Ammophila, Ci-abrq, Dinetus, 
Ben^x ; the nearly related Ponipilidio, with 
similar habits— e.g. Pompilius (one species of which 
preys upon the large spider Mygale), Priocneniis, 
Pogonius, Cercopales ; the Heterog^ma— e.g. 
Sapyga, which usiirns the burrows of other insects, 
and Mutila, whose larvie are para.sitic in the nests 
of humble bees ; the small gohlen wasps, cuckoo- 
flies, or Chrysididjc— e.g. Chrysis — which lay their 
eggs in the nests of bees or wasps. 

Sloro distantly related to the wasps are those 
Hynienoptera in whicli the females have, instead 
of a sting, a boring ovipositor, by means of which 
the eggs are laid in other imsccts or in plants. 
Such are the Ichneumonidie, Evaniidie, Braconidas ■ 
Chalcidida, Cynipidae, Urocerub'e, &c. 

See Bees, Insects, Sphex, Stinging Animals ; 
Lubbock's Ants^ BeeSf and Waspi ; the continuation of 
BuffoniPar. 18^-46); Saussure on the Yespidse (Par. 
1852-57); and German works by Schenk (1861) and 
Taschenberg (1866). 

Waste LandSf according to the general use 
of the term, are uncultivated and unprofitable 
tracts in populous and cultivated countries. The 
term waste lands is not employed with reference 
to land not reduced to cultivation in countries only 
partially settled. There is a large extent of waste 
lands even in the British Islands. Of the 77,800,000 
acres which they contain only about 48,100,000 are 
arable land and improved pasture ; 3,000,0(K) acres 
are occupied with woods and plantations ; about 
7,000,000 acres in Scotland consLst of sheep- pasture, 
generally at a considerable elevation, and little 
improved by art; 8,(X)0,(X)0 acres in Ireland are 
unenclosed pasture, g<snerally quite unimproved ; 
over 4,000,000 acres are mountain and bog; and 
the remainder consists of unimproved and very un- 
productive land of other kinds. 

The w'aste lands of Britain are of very various 
character. Some of them are bogs, already suffi- 
ciently noticed in the article Boo. Others are 
marshes and fens, generally very near the level of 
the sea, and often within the reach of its tides, 
chiefly id the eastern counties of England (see 
Bedford Level ). There are also extensive moors 
both in England and in Scotland, often of very 
poor soil, and often also at such an elevation above 


often also at such an elevation above 


the level of the sea as to render profitable agiicul- 
ture hopeleas. ^ This is not the case with ^1 the 
nioors, and it is sometimes possible to effect great 
improvement by drainage ; so that land, formerly 
almost worthless, may be converted into good pas- 
ture. The highest sheep-pastures of the sontn of I 
Scotland have been greatly improved by a kind of 
snperficial drainage {sheep -drains), consisting of 
mere open channels for water ; but In the greater 
altitudes of the Highlands, and amidst their more 
ragged steeps, even this is out of the question. 
The chalk dmtms of the south of England may, in 
great part, almost be considered as waste lands, 
althdn^^ in several parts they afford excellent 
pastnre for sheep ; while in certain districts they 
have been found capable of great improvement, 
in a slow and gradnal manner, by tillage and the 
application of manures. Sands near the sifashore 


L are fixed by sowing certain grasses, and are cimable 
• of further iniprovenient by cultivation andT the 

■ application or manures ; particularly where the 
L sand is in considerable part calcareous. The most 
) barren and hopeless sands are those which are 
I almost entirely siliceous. 

[ In Scotland, duniig the first eighty years of the 
k 19th century, a large extent of waste land was by 
reclamation transformed into fairly good arable 
land. This piocess of reclamation was pui*sued to 
a lesser or greater extent in all the counties em- 
bracing mountain or moorland. . It was most active 
in the northern counties, notably in the county 
of Sutherland, where between 1870 and 1880 the 
Duke of Sutherland expended nearly £200,000 in 
the reclamation of land. The Sutherland reclama- 
tions attracted great attention at the time, and 
were visited by many agriculturists from foreign 
countries as well as from distant parts of the 
United Kingdom. Viewed linancially the reclama- 
tions have not Ijeen successful. The cost of the 
work was great, from £22 to as high as £65 per 
acre, and the benefits resulting from the reclama- 
tion liave been lessened by the fall in the prices 
of agricultural prodiice. Already portions of the 
land have returnetl to a semi- waste condition. The 
advance in wages and the decline iti the prices of 

■ agricultural protluce have brought land reclaination 
almost to a stand -still. 

See the articles Common, Drainage, Holland, Irri- 
gation, Landes, Peat, Polder, Warping, Zdider Zee. 

Waste Products* Utilisation of. By 
‘waste* is generally meant such material ns is 
rendered eitlier wholly or partially useless in the 
manufacture of products and articles of all kinds, 
but the name is sometimes retained long after a 
substance, at one time of little or no value, has 
been utilised. ‘ Waste-silk,* for instance, is now 
a valuable material, although this name jfor it is 
kept up. If envelopes are cut out of a roll of 
paper, parts of dims out of a web of elotli, and 
round covers out of sheets of tinplate, ‘ waste ’ 
nieces are unavoidably left. There would he more 
loss than gain in manufacturing such materials into 
the shapes required for specific articles. Again, 
when iron ore is smelted, or coni distillwl, or coin- 
nion salt converted into soda, waste in some form 
results from tlie o|>erntions. In every manufactur- 
ing process, mechanical or chemical, there is waste. 
The examples given relate to new waste, but nearly 
everything we use wears, or corriMles, or gets 
broken or unshapely, and so rags, and rust, and 
scraps arise. Bags of all kinds are nowadays so 
much in demand that they arc only waste in a 
nominal sense. On the other hand, tlie rust which 
aiises from corroding iron is utter waste, since it 
can never lie profitably collected at all. In resiiect 
to the value of ‘ waste,’ these two, among familiar 
things, may lie taken as at opposite extremes. 

There is a kind of waste, for the most part diffi- 
cult to prevent, which goes on in the consiunptiou 
of fuel, and in certain processes of roasting or cal- 
cination in the smelting of metals. Koiiiid^ speak* 
iDg» ^the best designed steam-engines and boilers 
require only half as ttitich coal per horse-power per 
hour as thc^ less skilfully constructed, and the fliei 
unnecessarily consutneil by bad boiler-furnaces is 
largely wa^ed as smoke through irnperleet com* 
bastion, Siemens regenerative fumaoe (see 

Vol. V. p. 2^) IS most ingeniously cemstmot^ for 
the saving of waste heat. The utilisation of blast* 
furnace gases (see Iron ) for heating purposes, and 
the recent recovery of Tar ( q. v. ) sad ammonia also 
produced by the coal consumed in these furnaces, 
form an instance of a double saving from the same 
sour^. In the report of the cTii^*lnspsctor it 
alkali works for 1891, it Is staM that Se ^ant 
l^np in recent yearn for colleoting tar^ ammonia, 
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Ac. at fifty-seven Scotch blast-fumaces has cost 
£444,600, a sum fuUy equal to the cost of building the 
furnaces themselves. The condeasing flues, mim in 
length, connected with some lead-smelting furnaces 
(see Lead) are modern exam pies of appiiances to 
condense lead fume or smoke which formerly was 
allowed to escape, causing much loss of lead. In 
striking contrast to these we may state, while 
speaking of gaseous products, that over a laige dis- 
trict in the south of Spain where cupreous iion 
pyrites occui-s abundantly the barbarous pi-actice is 
being continued of burning this pyrites in the open 
air (to get rid of its sulphur aiid so Jightoa its 
weight), to the destruction of vineyanl.s and other 
vegetation, and to the lo<^s of an eiioniKius ainount 
of sulphur sent into the aii in the form of sulphur 
ous acid. The acid used in ‘ piekling ' iion plate» 
which are to la) tinned or galvaiti'*ed is in»\\ 


ducts, were at least undeveloped subetaueea be£(NFe 
they became, as they novr ate, so largely 4GMd in 
paper-nraking. Old ropes, flax and jutq mlB 
old or torn pieces of paper of evet5r kind, are 
serviceable in paper-imlis or in the nmnu&etlixe of 
Millboard (o.v.). In the pulp of tlie latter old 
] newspapers luilk largely. Cotton w«^te is UtUtdl 
used by mechanical engineers for cleaning purposes. 
.Sawdust (q.v.) is employed in several w'ays. uork^ 
cutter's ^vastc has Ivecome of hi^h importance in 
tlie manufacture of linoleum ami cork -carpet (see 
Fi.oohcloth )• From the hai k stripped from osder 
>vands the U's^'ful meilicine .saiicin is now made. In 
( da>s not so long pa^t the ^^peni mtulder of our 
I laige iivnworks was stithlcnly lidded fiom a useless 
> to a \ a) liable mateiial by tieatment with sul- 
, pliiuu* acid, whh it corncjted it into the 4l.>e (‘ailed 
garurnin. Maddm il-jeif, whith till 1S09 held 


recovered. Sec ( Ialv vmsld 1uo\, and 'riMU.A 1 1 : 
also Nails, for use of tinplate sciaps. 

Some instances of ho\v Wtu-tc in a ^olid fniiu 
arises in wmking rock and other inincial sub- 
stances may now be gt\en. In sliHpim* and dic-^ 
ing granite pa^ ing stones as much ns tliici* fotnth^ 
of the lock qiiaiiied is, in som»* instniicos b ist, 
wj^tod. This waste is as \ct onU \»My paitisllv 
utilised for ioa»l metal, lunl in snmli clops !oi 
* gianolithic * jiavenumfs. Foal i-. m.ole 

into Bihjueltes for bmnirig m liu *1 lie 

utilising of tlic \ast waste lieap--. (if spein r-hslc at 
the Scotch mineial oil wtiiks is a* ]nol»lcm wlinh 
awaits solution. The oil sh.ilc of the cai lH»nitcjons 
formation in Scotland, fiom which l\ii.i(hn \ ) 
and paiailin oil aie ohuiintvl, was itsdr hsdvctl up.m 
as of no \alue till ISol). lllast funuice slag (mo 
Slaos) is now' utilised in scveml wa^s, m a 
number of casi^s tlie aci umulalioii> of kindN 

of sla^j on the sites ot am lent smelling woiks 
have, III modern tilings, b(*eu again pul UiH*ugh 
the furnace to extract tlic uicials left in them. 


' a chict place among our dxestufis, ji»^ since be- 
j coiiM‘ of tnliing import ance, thiougli the introduc* 
fnm of ailihcial .Vli/aiin (q v ). This Ls loudly the 
place to lefci to iiiiiisation ot Feat hut it 

I ma\ 1>V‘ tomuked thst this malmm!, so ahiindant 
' 111 licland and Scodmtd, i- in Kiir^sia, (Jeunany, 

, niid HoM^iiid turned to }k(o(iULhl«‘ account iu several 
wav". bv methods wjiu-h Jiave imt vet succeeded 
in liutfiin i lom the seaweed tin own up on our 
shori's 1 -. ol»i lined, bui, although some ia 

ul-«) tiMsI iiia*iuii% I mch *'t it is allowed to 
dc« ^ kill*. It is lo be hojkcil, theiefoie, 
rfiit the Ak>ij (< v » whs h has been picpared fiorn 
u will become a »u m 1 eiabb* piodo« t 

Hue (»| tijeimv^.t nncje-ting c\.unples ofwh.it has 
been done in «mivmling u wa^tc .tuimal ptoduct 
into a highlv usetui maicnal is veen in the case of 
waste silk t'oisxuis do not vedtl ludf tladr weight 
<»l itM ltd «i!k, i»ut liu‘ i(‘mcur.mg ‘wa^t*"' pctrtioii 
hii-». ihiough the ingouuii\ of an Fuglish inventor, 
bicmm* the taw mateti.il foi a huge spun silk in* 
dustiv t^ee MLK 1 III \ cni'‘e aitibiciai (low cm for 


with inofitahle r<\sults. Some of tlie lefiise fiom 
the Old siher mines of Lauiium (t) ^ ) h.is been 
iMHight up by capittalists for this puij»osc. tim* 
instance, though not of veiy recent date, mav 
bo given where, by tiie [irodiiction ot a b\ 
product, a fortune w'ils vciy quickly amassed. 
About 1840 Mr Askiu of Bitniuigham discoveietl a 
method of sepaiating cohalt, in the foini of oxide, 
from nickel, two metals which were very diHicuit 
to separate. Tliia oxide of oohalt was at finst a 
waste product, but Iwfoie vciy long it was put into 
the hands of iKitters, who readily liouglit it up to 
produce a blue colour on tlieir waie, at the then 
rate of two guineas per pound. Among compar- 
atively recent instances of utilisation of bv piodiicts 
and vvaste products in the chciiiic.il iiidustiics, we 
may refer to the imiKirtanoe of the substances now 
extracted from Coal-tar (q.v'.), and the great value 
of some of them in the manufacture of dyes (see 
Dyeing). Another example is llie lecovery of bin- 
oxide of manganese in tlic production of chlorine for 
the inauufactui*e of bleaching-povvder by Weldon’s 
beautiful process. Formerly for every 100 lb, of 
bleaching- powder made about 100 lb. ot the native 
oxide of manganese wero reiiuired. Now this man- 
ganese is i*ecovered and used again and again in the 
process, witli only a loss of about 5 per cent, to 
make up each time it is returned to the chlorine 
still. The earlier methods of recovering manganese 
were not nearly so perfect, and therefore were not 
much imed. A process for the utilisation of chemi- 
cal waste on a great scale is Chance’s method, j 
patented in 1888, of recovering sulphur from akali 
makers* black-osh refuse (see Soda). 

Passing to vegetable substances, the various 
material besides Bags (q.v.) used in the manu- 
facture of paper may he 6i^t noticed. Straw, 
wood, and esparto dbre, if not exactly waste pro- 


1 idics’ h<M«l dr^-'-sCH i»rc iiikdc nf inipcifcot cocoons, 
j The vau*)!!^- kinds of \\a-»ie fiom woollen mills and 
, liom tliC cuUujg up of woollen fabiK.s uie either 
> woikcfl np ngain into vain tir felt, or are giouml 
J into Ihx k foi pajK*! -hangings (-ee Slloiu>v, and 
j WALLrAi’LK) <diic (q.v.i is made fioiii pari ngH 
of hide and lioni bone. The tiniiings und duat 
of the ivoiy ami bone tinner have vanon^ useful 
I applications. Pius'-iate of iiotasli (^ee Fetiko- 
I c\ANOi.hX) ib made fiom almost any waste animal 
matter, such as paiing.s ot hums ami hfmfs, hair, 
hlimd, lealhei cuttings, and even held-mice. 

Wustillff Palsy is one of the terms applied to 
, the dwease desciilieu at LocuMoroK Ataxia. See 
also PVKALYSIS. 

Wast Water, in the Lake Distiict (q.v.). 
C^umlierland, 14 miles SSW. of Keswick', is a lake 
3 miles long, J mile wide, 204 feet above sea-level, 
and in places 260 feet deep. 

Watrh* See Horology. 

W^atellf on Shiplioard, a division of the crew 
into two— or if it he a large crow into three — sec- 
tions, that one set of men may have chaige of the 
vessel while the others lest The day and night 
are divided into watches of four hours each, except 
the iieriod from 4 to 8 P.M., wdiicli is divided into 
two dog-wafehes of tw'o hours’ duiation each. The 
object of the dog-watches is to prevent the .same 
men being always on duty at the same hours. 
Watch-night. See New Year. 

Water* In a state of purity, at ordinal y tem- 
peratures, water is a clear transparent liquid, per- 
fectly neutral in its reaction, and devmid of taste or 
emell. Its chemical constitution, indicated by tlie 
formula HgO (molec. wt.«17’96), is 2 parts of 
hydrogen to 15*96 parts of oxygen by weight, or 
very * nearly two volumes of hydrogen to one 
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rolame of oxygen, M*liich npon oombustion ftntn 01)8319 r oxygea, <il!W 14 :M . 6*ft28!te j 
by their combination two volumes of water- vapour, acid, 1*7987 and 0*9014; sulphuretted hydrapw 
The sr>ecific density of water at 4*C. is taken os 4*3706 and 2*90531 sulpburohs aeM, 797»; «W:i 
the standard, and is reckoned equal 'to unity, or 39*374; amtnonia> 1040*6 and 654*0. Ip' sWj0f‘;1 
for some technological puqKwes as 1000. Water is cases there is heat evolved when the gases d^.. J 
used in the metric system as the means of connect- solve. Hydrochloric acid evolves heat, but this.' '' 
ing the measures of length and those of moss : a is not a case of simple solution ; there is some 
ciioio decimetre measures a litre, and a litra of chemical combination ; tlie gas and tlie ^yater do 
water at 4“ weighs a kilogramme. Similarly the not part company w'hen heat is applied, but gas or 
Gallon (€|.v.) is ten avoirdupois pounds of water, water is given off until the solution attidns a pat*. 
The specific density of steam, reckoned ( ideally ) at ticular stren^li, after wdiich it distils bodily. Some 
0* C., is 0*6835 (air = 1) or 0*0008063 (water at 4® liquids dissolve in water by a process df inter- 
s= 1) ; that of ice is 0*94. If water be cooled to ditfiision; and salts dissolve each in its own pro- 
0® C. (32® F.), it freezes if it be maintained at or portion, which varies with the temperature. Heat 
below that temperature ; it nuty be cooled even to is often evolved by the act of solution if there be 
— 10® C. ( 14® F. ), if it be free from air-bubbles and chemical combination between the salt and the 
kept very steady, without solidifying ; it then has water with formation of hydrates; but if there 
a sp. gr. of 0*998145 ; at - 5® C. it has a sp. gr. no such union, then tlie absorption of beat in 
of 0*999118. If a block of ice at say - 10® C. lii^uefyiiig the salt results in cooling. These two 
{14®F.) be heated, its teiuperatiire first rises until eflects may more or less completely balance one 
0® C. (32®F.) is reached; its specific heat timing another. Water may combine with an anliydrous 
this stage is 0*508® ; wlien it reaches 0® C. the ice achl, playing the part of a base and forming a salt 
begins to melt, but tlie temperature bccome.s of hydrogen, with evolution of heat : thus SOg 
stationary, remaining at 0® C. until all the ice has -t- HoO = II55SO4, sulphuric acid or hydrogen sul- 
been melted. This takes place when 80*025 pliate, analogous to K.4SO4, potassium sulphate, 
gramme-calories of heat per gramme have been Similarly it may conibine with an anhydrous base, 
absorbed ; the lateivt heat of water is thus said to forming a hydrate; K.jO + HnO = 2K1IO. In these 
be 80*025. The w*ater at 0 C. occupies less volume cjuses the water cannot, in general, be expelled l.»y 
than the ice in the ratio of 94 to 100 nearly. At simple heating. AVlien it cumhines with salts, 

0® C, the sp. gr. of water is 0*999871. As the being taken up by them in the act of crystallising, 
beating is continued the temperature rises; the it is in many cases essential to the form of the 
specific heat in this stage is 1, water being the crystal, but can be expelled by beating ; the crystal 
standard substance for the measureu lent of specific in that event crumbliiig into j>owdcr : and su<-li 
beat; at 4® C. (39*2° F.) the sp. gr. is 1*000, water water contained in a crystal is called tniter oferys- 
^ing then at its luaxiumm density. There is tallisation, Ileyond this there is often some wo/rr 
thus a shrinkage in bulk between 0® "C. and 4° C. ; of cousiUiUion present ; if the attempt he made to 
but as the heating is continued the water begins drive this off by continued or higher heating, the 
to expand, the specific heat slightly increasing; salt is decomposed. Crystals of sulphate of iron, 
at 10"^ C. (50® F.) the sp, gr. is 0*999747 ; at 60® C. FeS04,HgO + 611./), illustrate this ; on gentle 
(122® F.) it is 0*9882 ; and at 100® C. (212' F.) it is beating, the water of crystallisation is driven off 
0*95865 ; tliiis 1 volume of water at 4® C. liecoiiies pul FeS04,HoO is left : if this he furtlici licated it 
1 *043 volumes of water at 100' C. As the heating is decomposetl (.see SULPIIUUIC Acil>). 
is continued the water begins to boil ; the teiii- Water is very .slightly compressible ; a pi*essure 
perature remains constant, apart from irregularities of 1 dyne ]>er sq. cm. caiuscs a reduction in volume 
induced by superbeatiiig ana consequent explo.sive of 1-20, 700,000,00011 1 ; a pre.ssure of one atmo- 
bubble -formation and the pre.seiico of impurities sphere ( 1033*3 <lynes per sq. cm.) one of 1 -20, 033tl. 
(see Boiling-point) : this ^oes on until the whole For many practical juirposes, therefore, water may 
is converted into steam. Heat is absorlied in this be regarded as incomj)ressih]e. In the liquid state 
operation equal to 5.36*5 gramme-calories per it is colourless in small quantities, blue-green in 
graiiimo. This steam lias a temperature of 100® large ma.s.ses, and blue in still larger masses : and 
C. ; its specific density will therefore be (273^373) it Iia.s a refractive index of 1*3324 for the sodinni 
X 0*0008063 = *00059014, and it will occupy 1694*5 line D at 15® C. In the form of ice its crystals have 
times the bulk of the water at 4° C. If the steam forms derived from tlie rhombohedron and six-sidcil 
l)e still further heated, it expands or exerts pres- pri-siii, and are doubly refracting, with an index of 
sure like an ordinary gas: its specific heat is 1*.3060 for the ordinary and 1*3073 for the extra- 
0'4305 at constant pressure, 0*2989 at constant ordinary ray (red light). Water -vapour has a 
volume. If water be heated in closed vessels refractive index (Ma.scart)of 1*000257. Water is 
beyond 100® 0., it exerts great pressure 011 account slightly diamagnetic, and in the pure state has no 
of its own expan.sion and its tendency to form electric conductivity. The least trace of substance 
peain ; but it has been inferred from the variations in solution confers electric conductivity ii]>on it ; 
in the latent heat of evaporation of steam at and then, Avhen a currrent is pas.sed through it, it 
different temperatures that, if water could be is decomposed or electrolysed ^ hydrogen lieing set 
exposed to a temperature of 720*6® C. without free at the negative electrode a.s if it travelled with 
bursting tlie contaiiihig vessel, it would present the current, and oxygen at the fiositive electrode 
the phenomena of the critical state (see Gases). (against). Water- vapour may be decom]K>sed by a 
Water dis-solves agreat many substances, forming very liigli temperature ; and this limits the tempera- 
aqueous solutions. Its solvent jxiwers for solids ture attainable in the oxyhydrogeii (l^nie, for the 
and liquids are in general increfised by heat, while combination of oxygen and hydrogen is arrestcid ' 
those for gases are diminished. Wlien water is when a certain temjierature has been reached, 
superheated (above 100® C., under pressure) it can Water- vapour is readily decomposed bv oxidisable 
even decompose some silicates sudi as plate and substances, such as glowing iron or coke ; but the 
crown glass and extract the alkali, leaving silica, heat must be kept up in order to supply sufficient 
The following proportions by volume of the respec- energy for the decomposition of the water-vapour, 
tive gasee are soluiile in water under a pressure of In the former cose the p]*oducts are hydrogen and 
76 cm. mercury column at 0' C. (32® F.) and 20® C. magnetic oxide of iron ; in the latter, water-gas. 

(68® F.) respectively ; hydrogen, 0*0193 and 0*0193 ; But if hydrogen is passed over glowing oxide of 
nitrogen, 0*02035 and 0*01403; atmospheric air, iron or copper, the oxide is reduced to metol, and 
0*02471 and 0*01704; carbonic oxide, 0*0329 and water- vapour is formed. 








' #hteh m siiliieotod^ to 

Its -Impurities are examiustion of eo}4m; '%Mt»^ 
;sfheH after being shaken np; aaalj^’sis of the 
resulne left after evaporation, lor silioa, iron, 
aluiiiina« lime, and niajo^nesia ; acidifying with 
hydr(Mhioric acid, and eHtitnating the stiTphiirie 
acid by means of herium chloride; determination 
of the chlorine present; estimation of nitrates 
and nitrites ( these iKung of importance as iiidicat- 
ing oxidised organic matter and showing that 
the water had passed through organic matter) | 
determination of the free aiumouia and of the totta 
amount of ammonia pmducihle by rmliictive pro- 
ceasen from tlie organic niattcn* prcKOiit in the water 
(albniniuoid ammoiihi) ; estimatinn of the carboni<; 
acid. Tho hardness of water is determined hy 
making a Molutioii of soap of sucli a strenglh that 
a standard volunio of it will take a given qnanritv 
of barium elilori<lo, and tloMi is* just able fo froth 
on shaking. Tliis slamlanl soap solution is tlu ii 
<lroppe<l into a measure.d quantity of the water to 
I be tested, wideh is shaken after each addititm, 
until frotidng begins ; from the quantity of soap. 
.soluti<m usofi, with tlui jiid of a ta^*I(^ (for tbt? 
quantity of linio or magm'sia salts present artd llie 
quantity of Hoa[) solution used an^ not diretuly i*ro 
portional to otic another), the total bardnt'ss - i.e. 
the quantity of lime salts pres<'nt, which curdle 
and waste so.vp hy forming insoluble lime soap is 
determined. in anotlier sain]>le the eaiboiiate^ of 
lime and magnesia are lemoved by Iwdling, am! the 
above test tlien ajiplied .after ('ooling ; tljisdetiT- 
mhies tho ‘nermaneiiL hardness/ due to sulphates 
of lime and magnesia. fn both eases control 
experiiiKuits are niad<‘ hy renntviug the lime and 
magnesia hy means of oxalate of ainmoni.a, ami 
tlicu te.sting with s<jap. The n*.suUs are exnresMsI 
in Nlegroes of hardness,’ which in Knglanu mean 
grains of CaCO;, (or their equivalent in niagncNia 
carbonate, or in sulphates of lime or magnesia) 
per gallon, in France eenligrammes FaCl), per 
litre, ami in (Jennany centigrammes CaO (or its 
equivalent in MgO) per litre. 

The fjucstion as to who was the discoverer of tho | 
composition of water — tln» great Water Question — j 
takes rank in the history of chemistry as tlic con- i 
troversy a.s to the tiiscovery of tlio oafeulus and of j 
tho planet Neptune in other sciences. Brougham, 1 
Brewster, Kopp, Arago, Dumas, ami many othem 
liave malntaiuc4l one or anotlier of the theses ; ami I 
the claims of Caveiidisli, James Watt, Prie.^tley, 
ami Lavoisier have been canvassed and defended. 
Researcli seems inclined to give the priority to 
Cavendish, while allowing that Watt made inde- 
pendent 6.xperiments ami came to similar resulU 
soon after. 

See Dr OeorfKe Wilson's Li/e of CavendUh (^1846); 
Muirhead’s Watt ( 1854 ) ; and Thorite at tho British 
Association in 1890. See also artiolcs on Sea, Mineral 
Waters ; and on Boilin;;*point, Electricity, Evaporation, 
Freesinff, Gm and Oases, Gas-lighting (for water-gas), 
Heat, Hydrogen, Ice, Magnetism, Meltixig-point, Metre, 
Oxygen, Refraotion, Snow, Solution, Specific Density, 
Steam. For Water on the Brain ( or in the Head ), see 
HYDB00BPHALU8. 

Water-powkb.— S trictly speaking, says Pro- 
fessor Unwin, there is no such tiling as water power. 
The term is convenient but inaccurate; for whether 
the water descends on a water-wheel or actuates a 
pressnre-engine, it is merely an a^rent of tiansniis- 
sion, and water-motors might >vitn more scientific 


. - .ana 

By aaiti^le medbaiiicaJ appUanoes 4 
energy can be utilised for sniiiistrjtol and eetstti 
parpoMes. The sdence and praettee of cbttiadl^Ml) 
disttibtiting, and beneficially enilitoytoat;^! 
tire rainfall of a district constitutes on impomm . 
branch of englneoring, 

Tho iitiHsation of water power by meana dt ■ 
mechanical contrivances dates for back in ta the. 
wurld/s hi«tor>\ The lixicients apt^ear to have tolly 
apprceirtied the advAhtagcH of the water- wheel, 

I th«>iigh they uKcd it cldfdly for the parpose. of 
i rai ing waU r for irrigation. The Egyptian wheel 
J may htill be seen <m the Nile: and Hiitularly on 

• tho Fu)duates, Arc, the original fonn and use of 
j I he watoi whcfl arc roiaincd. Notably amonjgp^t 

• nation'^ th« C‘him:.vo were con versiuit with 

I imuoih from a verv early perunl. The first 

i attomj>ls prodr.ee hydraulic m.'Uibi.nery proper^ 
j ns tin* lenn is noy; \indev>(4>od, were in the Oreefc 
I -i hools at Ab vjimhia wbi<]i llonrtsbed under the 
; Flolemirs, umb i v\1m>s.* K^ginu? Clesibiiis ami Heio 

iin<’nfr<l iIm' touniain of cr impression, the 
siplmu, ami tho force jmmp aViout l‘J(> B.C. 

Water power tuigi/ics ai(i «ii\i>ible into five, sec- 
tituis, and iuc cla>-Hilb*u by Rankiiie as 

fiilj.iws : ( 1 ) Watci buckiq crjgincft, in which >vater 
poiiviMl into Mi^p»u>ib‘d buokots enusen them to 
d4‘>oom! \ 4uticaily, ainl -o to lift loa<ls or overcome 
fuher i4‘siM.t7»( 4s as in cm lain bytlraulit;} boii^ts. 
(2) WatiT j»ri*s>uie cjijiiiics, in u hich water by its 
|>io.ssui«^ <bivcs a juston. Wuficrtl water- wheels, 
iicing whc<’Is r4>taiiii.:: in a vei tical plane and 4niven ' 
. by the weight ami impulse' of water. Those are 
(ho nmst cMmmoii id all water-power engines, (4) 
H4>ri/:4uital wator-vhecN m turbines, b<‘ing wheels 
' lolating in a biaizontal j»lane, ami ilrivt^a by the 
I prtxs^ure and impul>4;; 4>f water. (5) Hams and jet- 
I pumps, in which Die imjmise of one mass of fluid 
is used to dri\ e anotbet*. Tho action of the water 
may be distinguished as taking place in three ways 

(n) by wcdglit, (/;) by pressure, (c) hy impulse. 

I. Water- hucket engines constitute* an exceed- 
! ingly simple type of cont rivaiioe for utilising directly 
j tlie weight of water. Buckets tilled with water at 
j a high level discharge themselves on de.scent to a 

lower one, havitig dragge<l up passengers, mer- 
chandise, Ac. Power is, and has been for centuiies, 
similarly obtainc4l for stamping, threshing, and 
kindred purposes in primitive districts where water 
is abundant and rnde appliances alone procurable. 

II. Water- j>ressu re engines maybe either .single 
or double acting. Fig. 1. represents a reciprocatory 
hydraulic engine, wliose action is similar in principle 
to that of the ordinary non -condensing steam engine. 
The w^ater under pressure is admitted at one end 
of a cylinder o, the escape valve d at the same end 
l>eing simultaneously closed, and the corresponding 
valve on the other side openeil. In this manner 
the alternating action of valves and piston is con- 
tinuous. For smooth and efieetive work the piston 
area should be large and tho s|>ee<l slow. For 
mining and kindred operations, w iiere water-pow er 
is available and fuel scaix^e, pumping, hauling, Ac. 
is largely and advantageously peiformed by such 
en^ne««». In towms where sufficient pressure can 
be obtained Imm the mains, engines of this cIm 
are useful for furnishing small pow'cr. Under cir- 
cumstances where steam-power is inconvenient or 
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unsafe, as in mines, docks, &c., hydraulic -power is 
extensively adopted. Hydraulic presses, cranes, 
hoists, &c. are largely employed, generally in con- 
nection with an accumulator. 

III. Vertical water-wheels may be divided into 
three classes, and are thus described by Sir William 



Fig. 1. 


Fairbairn— (a) Overshot wheels, where the water is 
applied over the crest or near the upper extremity 
of the vertical diameter; (6) Breast- wheels, where 
the water is applied below the crest at the side of 
the wheel ; (c) Undershot wheels, where the water 
is applied near the bottom of the wheel and acts ( 1 ) 
by gravitation as in the improved undershot wheel, 
or (2) by impulse as in the ordinary undershot 
and Poncelet wheels. With falls varying from 10 
to 70 feet, and supplying from 3 to 25 cubic feet 
of vrater per second, a wheel may be constructed on 
which the water acts chiefly by its weight. If the 



Fig. 2. — Poncelet Water-wheeL 


variation of head-water does not exceed 2 feet, an 
overshot wheel thay lie used. With greater varia- 
tion of head- water level, a pitch-back or high 
breast-wh^el is better. When the fall does not 


exceed 6 feet the best water-motor to adopt in 
many cases is the undershot wheel with curved 
palettes invented by General Poncelet (1824). 
The ordinary undershot wheel develops only about 
25 per cent, of the work of the water, whereas 
the Poncelet wheel utilises 60 per cent, of such 
work. The principle of this wheel, much used in 
France, lies in the water being received by the 
curved floats without any shock and Anally dis- 
charged with a small velocity. 

I\^ Horizontal water-wheels or turbines are 
>vater-wheels with 
vertical axes, receiv- 
ing and discharging 
water in various 
directions round 
their circumference. 

Fig. 3 represents 
in plan a reaction 
wheel. The water 
on admission from 
below passes up- 
wards tnrough the 
passages rc, o, and 
escaping by tan- 
gential orifices, 6, 
at the circumference 
— as indicated by the Fig. 3. 

arrows traversing 

them— -produces a reactionary motion of the ■wheel 
in the direction of the arrow c. The earliest form, 
known as Barker’s Mill (q.v.), discharged water 
from straight tubular arms projecting from a 
hollow shaft. Fourneyron perceived that for water 
to leave the wheel witliout waste of energy, it must 
receive some initial forward velocity before enter- 
ing, and his introduction of gnhle blades for this 
purpose formed the main feature of his important 
invention. Turbines are divisible into three classes, 
according to the direction in >vhich the wat-er moves 
before reaching the guide blades, and after leaving 
the wheel — viz. (1), parallel, (2) outward, and (3) 
inward flow turbines. By means of turbines or 
otherwise, water-power may be used to generate 
dynamo - electricity for the manufacture of alu- 
niinium, &c., as at Foyers; and in 1902 two 
passenger steamers with turbine engines were 
successfully run on the Clyde. 

V. Two other classes of machine fall to be noticed 
— (a) Those in which the energy of a mass of liquid 
descending from a small height raises a small 
portion of that liquid to a greater height as in 
iVIontgolfier’s hydraulic ram; and (6) those in 
which a stream of fluid moving at first with a 
certain velocity drives and carries along with it an 
additional stream, the two streams finally mingling 
together and moving with a velocity less than that 
of the driving stream — as in the jet-pump, the 
water-blower, the blast-pipe, and the injector. 

See Archimedes' Screw, Barker’s Mill, Blowiko- 
MACHixEs, Crane, Hydraulic Press, Hydraulic 
Ram, Hydrodynamics, Pumps, Injector, Iron (p. 217 )« 
Tides, Tj^ansmission of Power. 

♦ 

Water-supply.— In old times kin^ and com- 
munities made artificial channels and conduits to 
convey good water in large quantities to important 
towns. Hezekiah made a ^ol and a conduit and 
brought water into the city ; and the remains of 
Roman aqueducts in the Campagna ; near Nlmes ; 
and in many parts of the world give evidence that 
water-supply was well cared for in past ages (see 
Aqueducts). The fact that wat^r would, in an 
inverted Siphon (q.v.), stand at the same level in 
both * legs, must have been observed ; and it could 
not have been from ignorance of this circum* 
stance that water was not conveyed across deep 
valleys by means of siphons. Indeed it appears 
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that in tlie time of tlie Emperor Claudius there wa» 
constructed a conduit 13 leagues in lentil to supply 
a palace near Lyons ; it traversed eight valleys by 
means of aqueducts, but in the case of the ninth 
valley the water was conveyed across by an in- 
verted siphon, consisting of nine lines of leaden 
pipes, each pi^ being 8 inches diameter and 1 
inch thick. No doubt, therefore, it was ilie want 
of any such material as cast iron for large pipes, 
and the consequent necessity of multiplying small 
pipes (small, to resist the pressure) in lead oi in 
wood, that caused the bydraulio engineer of tluise 
days to prefer the grand masonry aquedm'ts. 

Sources of Supply , — These sources ail owe their 
being to that great heat-engine the sun, which 
vaporises the waters of the sea /iinl pr^Klucps the 
cunentH of air that convoy these ^al)onn>^ to th<' 
land, where they are condensed into uiKt oriaiii oi 
dew, an<l are gathered from lit lie j ills and s< leaiulet.s 
into rivers, falling evcMitnnlly inl(» the ocean, with 
or witliout the intermediate r«cei»taclf‘, the lake; 
or, on highci grounds and in colder legions, f.ilj 
as snow. Not only does tlie snn laKe v.tpoui 
from the waters of tin* <M*ean, hut also from the 
surface of lakes ainl livers, ami from llie moist 
earth and its vegetation, and e\en fioni the mu face 
of ice, and does so without hiiiigiiig that i<e into 
the liquid eoiidition. When the natuie of the soil 
is favourahle, a v<M'y large ]iortioii of the lainfall 
sinks in ami traverses ladow h\ percolation, or in 
fissures, pfo<lucing Sprinya (see Sr uiNt< \ ; or eKe it 
continues its eoneealed course the wliole wav to the 
sea, or to some river, and is delivered sometime^ 
above the sea level, soimqimes below it, so that 
ill places fre'^h water can hegalheied fioin among 
the shingle directly the (d)hing tide' has leinoved the 
cover of salt water. Under all circumstances tJie 
eycle —of evap<»ration, transport t»f vapour, comlen 
Bation, and return to the li<inid slate, to he again 
evaporated —goes on, and thus, in the words of the 
Wise Man, ‘All the rivers run into the sea, yet tlie 
sea is not full; unto tin* [ilaee from whence the liveiN 
come tliither they leturn again,* Springs imu he 
found in proximity to a nopulatioii, and issuing at a 
sunicieiit height t-o supply that Uiwii hy giavitation. 
But move commonly springs issue at levels not 
Butlicieiilly elevated to directly supply a town, and 
then recourse must he had to pumping. lu nioim. 
taiiions countries it is quite possible to iind streams 
near towns at such elevations as to admit of a 
KU]>ply hy gravital ion ; and for towns more remote, 
it is a mere matter of engineeiing to convey the 
waters of such streams by means or iu]ucducts and 
pipes, so tliat the pressure ( less the loss needled for 
‘head* to proiiuce the flow) shall nmiut<aine<l, 
ami the distant town shall still ho supplied by 
gravitation. In a plain country, far removed froi'n 
an elevated supply, the best plan may be to pump 
from the neighbouring river. Wells in aimo.st 
all cases demand the use of pumping- powder. For 
even in true Artesian Wells (q.v.), those which 
overHow, it is rare that the mouth of the >vell 
is at such a level as to enable a sup[dy to lie 
g^ven mere gravitation. Tlie spring and the 
, river are natural supplies ; the well is a pro- 
I duct of art ; the lake may be natural or 1>e the 
arti^ciai lake, which stores the rainfall from a 
gathering ground. 

Quality of the Water . — That from springs may 
be of almost any character. It maybe sidiiie or 
ferruginous— in fact it may bold in solution any 
number of chemicals (see the analyses of ronowne<l 
spas); it may be clear, bright, and palatable; 
or may resemble weak chicken -broth, flavoured 
with rotten eggs. It may give forth volumes 
of the carlionic acid with which we artificially 
impregnate waters for potable purposes ; or it may 
be accompanied by torrents or foul sulphuretted 


hydrogen. Having regard to the groat aolvent 
power of water, and to the variety of mateiials 
among which subterranean water passes, atid to the 
time It is in contact with these, it Is not entprfaing 
that when it comes to the sui^ace it should tfohfoin , 
some of these various matters in solution, ikit 
the water of such springs m are used for wafllr* 
works piii{> 06 es is generally clear and bright, 
aoetq>tabIe to the palate, and frequently ‘liard.^ 
So commonly is dee[> well water. Not only is 
there provided a natural means for the aeration of 
spring and welh waters; Imt this aero-tion burns Up 
the organic tuatler brought down from the suiface. 
It ih extieuie];^ instructive to notice how a pervious 
.soil— a chalk soil, for example—' breathes,' taking 
ill and expelling air and gase**. The breathing, it 
is trtie, is Icmg-diavvn and irregular, as it depends 
mainly, if not eiitirelv, on the variation in the 
b:ir<mn*U‘r. This hieailtiug may readily Wobserve<i 
by closing the h>hling doors over a chalk well and 
applviii'^ a lighted candle to the bucket roi»c bole, 
v\ ben theic will Ixt found an indraught or an out- 
diaugbt, as tlie case may Im*, varving in inten«ity 
<M‘coicling to tlie Hiubb-riuess and extent of the 
lecent barometrical cli.Mnge. Bill, though as a 
g«meial jule -^piiugs and deep wells may be lelied 
on t'<» water ii neon t unlimited by any matter 

detiimeiital to heiilth, there arc eases where sueh 
waters have lioen detilcd. and are not sufficiently 
pun lied by the uciation al>ove meiitioued. 

A livcr supplv Will be intlueneevl b\ (he character 
oi the gfitln'rm*: giound, h\ (he amount of spring- 
w;i(<>r which nuikes itn w;iv into ii, and by the coii- 
dhmii of the disiiielH thiough whieli it paHMcR. 
The <|uaht\ of the supply for an impounding 
rcHcrvoii tlepends on the jmrity of the gathering 
area, on it.s fi»‘edom from cultivnUon, ami on the 
piesence or absence <d pe^il. 

Ftltrafvm, <pc. -Wateis which in their state 
of ciude supply would not W' potable may 
Iw* rendeied peifectly so, and in fact may be 
ilistrihuKHl in a condition which makes them 
Mipeiior t<» otlier wateis deoTiie<l sulficiently good 
to Ih» Used without any treatment at all. Deposi- 
tion and filtration will vender vvater that ift cloudy, 
owing to Mispfuided matter, peifectly bright and 
clear, and it is now well eslabliBheii that filtra- 
tion has a most important eftect in the removal 
of germs. If possible river water is not taken 
even into a depositing reservoir during times 
of excessive timid ; but wboii received it is allow'ed 
to remain until the coarser particles have subsided. 

It is then drawn off, or more commonly lias to be 
pumped from the depositing reservoir on to the 
lilter-lievls. A fiUer-lK?<l is usually tlius con- 
Btructevi : A water-tight tank is providetl of some 
12 feet deep, and of .such area as may be deter- 
mined upon — an acre is not unusual for large 
works; tlie bottom of the tank is forineil w’itli a 
alight fail from all directions towards a draw-off 
outlet. On the floor of the tank v’ery coarse 
materials, sneb as rubble stone, or irregular Itiinns 
of brick from tlie kiln, are an*anged so that while 
presenting a surface to support tliat wliicli is nut 
upon them, they afford by their interstices a tree 
flow tow*ards tlie outlet. On this rough material 
is laid coai'se shingle, then finer, then gravel, and 
Anally sand. The wdiole thickness from the top 
of the coai-sc material to the top of the sand may 
vary from 2 to 4 feet. The water to be filtered is 
maintained on the sand-surface to a depth probably 
of 4 feet, more or less, while the outlet (the 
filtered w^ater) is held up by ailjustable means so 
as to give such a differonce between tiie level of 
the water on the filter-bed and that of the outlet 
as will provide the ‘ head ’ needed to cause the 
w'ater to traverse the sand at the desired rate. 
This rate varies very considerably, say from 
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forty to eighty gallons per superficial foot in twenty - 
four hours ; a very fair rate is fifty gallons. 

It is advisable in the neighbourhood of towns to 
cover the reservoirs in which the 'filtered water 
is stored. A most useful adjunct to filtration, 
the invention of Dr William Andei*son, has been 
adbpted in certain cases where the source of supply 
has not lieen satisfactory. This invention consists 
in causing the water on its way to the filter-bed to 
pass through a large slowly-revolving cylinder 
charged with scraj>s of metallic iron. The action 
suggested is that the water on entering the cylinder 
attacks the metallic iron and forms ferrous oxide 
at the expense of a portion of the dissolved oxygen ; 
after leaving the cylinder the ivater regains the 
oxygen it had lost, an<I the ferrous oxide is oxidised 
to ferric oxide. It seems probable that while a 
small pro))ortion of the organic matter is attacked 
chemically, the chief action is mechanical and 
consists in the foimation of an insoluble, bulky 
precipitate, consequent co-precipitation of organic 
matter, and better filtration through the film of 
oxide deposited on the sand of the filters. These 
iron purifiers have been adopted in the United 
States, in India, on the Continent, and for the 
Worcester water-supply. Their earliest employment 
on a commercial scale was in 1881 for the Antwerp 
Water-works, where the extremely unfavourable 
crude water of the river Nethe has been success- 
fully transformed into an excellent potable water. 

Tlie quantity that can properly be filtered per foot 
super, per twenty four hours being known, it is ea.sy 
to determine what size and number of filtera will 
be needed in work for any given supply — e.g. at 
fifty gallons per foot 20,000 superficial feet, or 
roughly, lialf an acre, would be reejuired for one 
million gallons per day. But there must be in 
addition one or more filtera, which shall be out of 
use for the purposes of cleaning. This cleaning 
consists in taking oil the upper jiart of the sand, i 
washing it thoroughly with filtered water, and 
restoring the cleane<i sand to its place. 

Softening, — \Vell-w’ater and spring- water, if hard, 
generally contain in solution magnesia or carbon- 
ate of lime, or both. The carbonate of lime-water 
can be softened by Dr Clark’s proce.ss, as follows. 
Ordinary quicklime is agitated with already soft- 
ened water ; by a mechanical stirrer, or by blowing 
in air. After the agitation the water is allowed to 
settle, resulting in the production of a perfectly 
clear water containing dissolved (not suspended) 
lime. A certain quantity of this lime-water — a 
quantity varying with the nature of the water 
to be softened, but very commonly of the 
hard water, or 4 of the whole -is then allowed 
to run into the softening tank, the .water to be 
softened is^ delivered into this same tank, and 
M as to mix with the lime-water. On the mix- 
ing of these two clear fluids they immediately 
become milky. The^ e.xplaTiation of the process 
given by the chemists of the present day is 
that the carbonate of lime is soluble in water, 
because the water contains free carlmnic acid, 
and that the addition of the quicklime absor1>8 
this carbonic acid, making the quicklime into a 
carWiate, and rendering the water incapable of j 
continuing in solution the carbonate of lime it i 
onginally contained, or of dissolving the newly- | 
formed carbonate of lime. When the softening i 
reservoir has been filled the water is allowed to \ 
stand until, the whole of the carlnmate of lime ] 
having settled at the Ixittom, the water remains y 
perfectly bright and clear. This is then drawn off | 
by a hing^ draw-off suction-pipe having a floating \ 
end which takes the water at about a foot below < 
the surface, and falls as the water is pumped away, f 
As soon as the suction-pipe approaches the sedi- c 
ment in the bottom the drawing-off is stopp^^ i 


and the softening tank is re-oharged for another 
operation. From six to twelve lioui’s is a suffi- 
cient time to allow for the settling. By this pro- 
cess water of 17 to 20 degrees of hardness is readily 
reduced to a hardness of from 3 to 4 degrees. 

Hard and Soft Water , — It is no>v generally 
recognised that on the score of health there is 
nothing to choose between these. Hard water is 
brisker and more agreeable to tlie taste, and has a 
better colour and appearance than soft water as 
derivctl from ordinary iinxM>uiiding reser voire. For 
general manufacturing puiposes the advantage is 
with the soft water. 

A difficulty attending the use of an extremely 
soft water is its power of attacking the leaden 
.service- pipes and of causing lead-poisoning (see 
Vol. VI. p. 545). One of the sources of supply to 
Sheffield gave considerable trouble on this score, 
but the difficulty has been overcome by the addi- 
tion of powdered chalk to the extent of from 4 & 
grain to (rarely) 3 grains per gallon. To set 
against this defect of soft watei*, it is alleged that 
the use of hard water wastes soap. It does seem 
a matter of regret that the processes of filtra- 
tion, &c., so needful for the potable and culinary 
water, sliould be applied equally to the water 
which flushes a water closet, or waters a road, or 
is used ill scouring a floor. A dual Bupj)ly would 
be the cure for tills, and would also enable small 
but select sources of water to be distributed through 
a town in ample quantity for drinking* and cook- 
ing, while a less good source might serve for 
coarser purposes. 

Distribution , — The object is delivery into every 
bouse, and, within reason, to the top story of the 
houses ; and also to provide such a pressure as 
will give efficient jets of water for fire extinction. 
Assume, that, either by gravitation or by pump- 
ing, the necessary pressure is obtained, the engineer 
then has to consider his system of distributing 
mains. These will vary in size from tho large 
arterial mains supplying whole districts down • 
through the lesser diameters supplying grou))8 
of streets, or a single street, to the small service- 
pipe which conveys the water to a single dwelling. 

As to the flow of water through pipes, the 
‘ heads ’ producing the flow l>eing equal in two 
cases, and the lengths of the pi]»cs being equal, 
the quantity delivered in a given time will vary 
as the square roots of the fifth powere of tho 
diameters. That is, if a pipe of a diameter of 1, 
and of a length of 1, will, under a head of 1, in 
a time of 1, deliver a quantity of J, then a pipe 
of a diameter of 2 will, all o^er tlihigs being 
equal, deliver a quantity of V2* = V32 = 6*056 
times the quantity. 

There are two systems on which water is snp- 
plied to dwellings and to districts — viz, the inter- 
mittent and the constant, and each of these systems 
has its ad^^antages and its disadvantages. The 
intermittent, carried out to its full extent, is a 
system wherein the water is turned on to a district 
say for two hours out of the twenty-four, or for a 
time that is sufficient to fill the rec^tacles with 
which on the intermittent system all the houses 
are provided. In this manner, notwithstanding 
that the actual expenditure of water within the 
houses varies most materially according to tlie 
hours of the day, the demand on any set of 
mains can by turning on district after district 
lie kept practically constant, and thus a more 
uniform juessiire can l>e maintained. Moreover, 
a low district is prevented from taking away 
the water from a higher district. The ol^ectioim 
to tills arrangement are the wages expense df 
the turncocks, and tlie chance that in the event 
of fire there may be delay in turning the watw 
into the district mains. Further, the Water 
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must l>e received into cisterns, which are too com*^ 
monly neglected and suffered to liecome foul. 

On tlie constant system the cistern may be dis- 

S ensed witli altogetlier, and the water be obtained 
irect from a tap on the service-pipe. 7'he objec- 
tions \re that water may be M’-asted by the careless 
leaving open of a taw, tlie possibility of the eou- 
suntera being left without a supply if a main burst, 
and the heavy draught on the mains at certain 
houra, and the coiisoouent rcMluction of pr('^iiie, 
to the prejudice of the higher districts. When 
using cons taut service and wliero there aie eon- 
siderable differences of elevation in a town, it is 
expedient to flivide the system of distribution 
into zones of level. IVohahly the best m(»de of 
domestic -^supply is that where const^iuev is com- 
bined with srtoiago, the j>otahle and culinaiv watm, 
however, being obtaine<l by <Iirect <lratiglit fmm 
the service pipe, an<l not fuuu the stouige cistern. 

QiKtnttfi/ requit'cd per llnuL \ town '^^lp|»lv 
may l>e divided into tlne<5 distinct piovisions 
that used for flome.s(ic purposes pronej ; that used 
for municit>al purposes, joau w%'iteiiug an<l 

diain ilushiiig ; and that iiseii f<»r tuules. NVheu 
the supply is computed to allow for all puipo'^«‘s, 
it is clear the ciuaniity inU'kt Mwy i^ieatlv in 
<lifferent towii^. In luanufactmiug (list where 

industiie.s nre canied on involving tin* U'sc of water 
for washing and for dveiug, the watci, if of miiI 
able (piality and obtainable at a low iatc% will be 
very plentitullv used, ainl h(» the (luaufity per bead 
nor diem vvill !>« laigel> iucieased. On tin* otber 
fiand, for <iomestie atnl sucli iuunu‘i[»a) pu!j»oses ns 
road-WRtcring ami drain (lu^lnug, it is tound that 
an average of 2.*) gallons per bead nei day is ample, ' 
even when considering the needs of a stihtly | 
wniter-closet town, and with a lihezal allowance ! 
of fixed baths and of hot water n[»]niratns. There I 
are instances in the Uuittvl Kingdom where it is I 
said 50 fo 60 gallons p<M licad [>ei <hi> are use<f, ^ 
but iiivestigation wouhl show, that although a 
quantity o<}uivalerit to this rate pei he.wl |*er day 
may he <lelivered into tlie tlisinbuling iiiaiuv, it 
is never Nxn/ in fact, couhl not l»e laer/ bv ib<» 
population. When in a mm-iiiaiiufactuiing town 
such quantities as these are passed into the mains 
they never come into the ]iossession of the house- 
holder, but escape, to a slight extent by leakage in 
the mains and services, or are vvast<*d owing to 
improper fittings in the houses, or through the 
fittings being misused, or badiv maintaineil. 

Waste-prevention. -That this excessive quantity 
of water never comes even to the knowledge of the 
householder has been fully demonstrated by the use 
in numerous cases of an iiiitdement designed (about 
1870) to detect the waste, and to prevent its con- 
tinuance. This implement, the invention of Mr 
G. F. Deacon, for many years enginetu- of the 
Liverpool Corporation, consists of a meter through 
which the suppl^^ of a district, containing tuiy some 
200 houses, is passed. The meter is so const rue tc<i 
that the water in flowing through presses on 
a metallic disc, suspended by a conn ter- weigh ted 
wire, and capable of moving up and down in a 
vertical truncated cone. The parts are so pro- 
portioned that tlie height of the disc in the trun- 
cated cone is an index of the quantity flowing per 
hour. By means of a pencil attached to the wire, 
this heigiit is automatically marked on a paper 
wound around a <lrum which revolves, by clockwork, 
once in twenty-four hours ; the paper is ruled with 
vertical lines representing time, and >vith horizontal 
lines representing the rate of flow in gallons per 
hour. It is therefore easy to determine at a glance 
what has been the rate of delivery at all times dur- 
ing the twpnty-four hours, and also by computing 
the area of the space bounded by the pencil line, to ; 
determine the aptual quantity in any given time. In I 


a district demanding nothing hut a purely domestie 
supply ft is to be expected that the requirements 
lixifti midnight to say 5 A.M. bhould he practically 
nil, while between fi a.m. and 10 or II A.M. 
the maximum should be reached. If thetefiote, on 


' and that the incTease*! flow shown in the moming 
li^Mirs, aiiil at the other hours when meals arO 
, being piopared, was relatively laige, then it 
' may l>e fairlv assumed linit afl is in order. If, 
hovvever, the paper reveal that in the hours closely 
' following minniglit (here was a delivery so large 
' that the inoeaHod qiisntily of (lie inaxinniin hours 
foninsl but a ‘nmall jitMccntagc of the quantity 
noHMug <luring The night Inmvs, then it may safely 
I»e ftt-mimed that there is gteat xvaste going on. 
tin (Ins being oljM^rved the di^-tiiel is perambmated 
at iiiglit, and tlie ‘*ocket spanner, with which the 
I s(4>pt'<H‘lvH exiejrtfil ti» the consumers’ ]ueiiiihe« aitj 
' woiked, upplicil to all tlie houses in succession, 
and i-' u^»m 1 as .i stt‘tho>cope to ascertain b;\ the 
‘ Moind whe(h«i oi not watei is flowing into the 
liouM* ; if it be benid to do so, the cot-k is shut, 

} nn«l the time )s non *1 I bis eonr^e is pursued 
• fbiongboni (be d«stnct : veiy luobaldy not more 
j (ban five iu ten pei eent or ibt* liou.sos will have 
i given evnleme ot w»>te: but on revisiting the 
nn*ter it will be found that at the tiinev conespond- 
' n'g with tln^se m wbi^h the r^K'ks weie ‘'liul there 
w«is an iiistjuit tbMueuse in the late <»£ How, and 
tliat (he whole late has now fallen to that which 
' peiniihsibb* tbning the night hours. On ins}>ect- 
‘ ing next dii> the Inuisc's w Inch had Iw^en shut (#ff, 
j will comnionl^v be discoveied that tbeie was not 
1 any ball lap u/the cistein, or that there was a 
' Imi'st fiei\iee.pipe anohs the e<»nrt\aTd l»eIo>v the 
suifaee, oi (hat then* was sonie other source of 
I wa.ste. Thar tld*^ is slieei waste, of no u‘-e to the 
occnpiei. IS made clear b\ the eonsideiation- that 
(he «leh\ei\ of watei is goiug on in the dead of the 
night, w lien he is utteily iineonscious of the fact, 
ami all hough it g-oc s on the w hole twenty f<iur houre 
loiind, the oeenpier is^ during hi*i W'aking hoiiif*, 
equally uiimnsciouK <»f it. and makes no use of the 
water. If a slight bourse w aste onlv be going on, 
ami the Kt*)pc<K ks be closed, and if it l)e found on 
leuiiiiing to the meter (bat the heavy night flow is 
j continuing, then the water autliority must pioceed 
I at once to make an inspection of its owm pipes, to 
find out where the leak is taking pliice. Thus the 
w'aste watei meter is of soivice to delect wat>te in 
the pipes external to the houses, to detect w^aste 
within the Iiouhcs themselves, and also to show 
the quantity of water leally used within the houses. 

Not only dot*s the w'Rste of water involve ex- 
tended outiav in tlie water w’oi ks, and the appropria- 
tion of gat hering-giourid w hicli may l>e sorely needed 
hy a neighbouring town, but it involves renewing 
the distributing system with larger mains to pre- 
vent the exces,sive*Ioss of pressure which arises from 
the demand for increased quantities. This loss of 
piessiii-e both precludes the possibility of playing 
a useful jet fioni a hydrant for the extinguishment 
of fii-es, and also pi*events the xvater from rising to 
a reasonable heigiit in the bouses. 

Where the w'ater autliority dare not (for fear 
of its constituents) establish and enforce proper 
l^gulations as to the nature of the fittings, and 
os to their condition and fair usage, the w^aste 
becomes something appalling. The Ketum (1891) 
of the Phi]n<lelphia Bureau of Water shows tliat 71 
American gallons (equal say to 59 English gallons) 
w^ere delivered in 1881 per head of the population 
per diem ; but this quantity, excessive it was, 
increased steadily year by year, and in 1890 was 
132 American ( 110 English ) gallons. 
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Some of those who look approvingly on the large 
delivery of water allege that at all events it is of 
benefit to the drains. This is a mistake ; the water 
from a uniform leak of many gallons per hour has 
no power to act as a fitish ; but this large delivery 
of water has an effect on the sewerage, and one of 
a most disastrous character — viz. that the volume 
is so much increased a^ to materially add to the 
difficulty of disposing of the sewage either on land 
or by precipitation, while it also adds to the first 
cost and to the annual cost of pumping, where 
pumping is necessary. 

Wlien good supervision is exercised to prevent 
waste, from 16 to 20 gallons per head per day. is 
all that is needed. Allowing for road -watering and 
drain* flushing, a fair estimate in a non-manufac- 
turing town is, as already stated, 25 gallons per 
head per diem, even when taking baths into 
account, for with respect to these it must be 
remembered that some 20 per cent, of the popula- 
tion are of seven years of age or under, and that 
in their case the hip-bath or the tub is better than 
a large bath. Records have l^een kept which .show 
that 2 gallons per head per diem is an outside 
allowance for potable and culinary water. The 
allowance on board ship to emigrants is fixed at 
3 q'uarts per head per diem, and 10 gallons ]>er mess 
of 100 for cooking, or i^ all less tiian one gallon 
per day per head. A very small surface would 
supply sunicient water -even with the rainfall of 
London — if all that fell on that surface could be 
collcctefl, to prevent a man dying from thirst. 
A full-size umbrella, with an area of about 9 sq. 
feet, will do this. Taking the London rainfall at 
25 inches, this makes 18J cubic feet, or 117 gallons 
= between and J of a gallon per diem. 

Selection of a Source, — When the average daily 
quantity of water needed, allowing for increa.se 
of population twenty to forty years ahead, luvs 
been ueterniined, it then becomes necessary to see 
how it is to be obtained. If there Ikj in the 
neighl)Ourhood an adequate spring, or a river of 
satisfactory purity, the mitiinium daily flow of 
either of these is generally known, or can lie approxi- 
mately ascertain^, and it will at once appear 
whether, taking into account other interests, the 
needed quantit^^ can l)e drawn daily from the spnng 
or from the stream. If, having regard to the geo- 
logical character of theneiglil>ourhood, it is deemed 
expedient the supply should l>e from deep wells, 
then there is generally evidence at hand a.s to 
the height at which the water stands at different 
seasons of the year and in different years in 
such wells, when pumping is not going* on, and 
how much the level is lowered with different rates 
of pumping, and how far this pumping affects 
neighbouiing wells. If the indications- are satis- 
factory, trial borings are made, and the yield is 
tested. In some cases the supply afforded from 
one or more bore holes suffices ; but frequently it 
is found neces^ry to sink a well, shutting out by 
means of cast-iron lining, or ‘tubbing,* all surface- 
water, and when a sufficient depth is reached to 
drive adits — preferabl v at about riglit angles to tlie 
direction of now of the underground water— so as 
to intersect the various fissures through which the 
water may be running. These adits may them- 
selves be provided with bore holes. 

There is a prevalent and mistaken notion tliat 

S ing from the chalk, in a chalk valley, in 
there is a stream, must diminish, pro tanto^ 
the quantity of water flowing in that stream. No 
doubt if the pumping were to take place at some 
point just above where the chalk spnng gushes out 
to feed the river, this would lie tnie ; out, as a 
rule, the pumping does not take place in such a 
locality, but in situations where, when no pumping 
is going on, the water is many feet, not infrequently 


60 feet, below the level of the water in the river. 
The fact that the water is at 60 feet below the 
river is pixmf that the abstraction of water at that 
point cannot influence the river ; but what it does 
IS this. It lowers the level of the water fj^t the 
well, making a cone of depression for a certain 
distance round the well, and Imnging to the surface 
and rendering useful that which otlierwise would 
have passed away to the sea, invisibly and uselessly. 

I Where neither spring, river, nor well supply is 
■ available, and recourse must be had to gathenng- 
[ grounds and impounding reservoii-s, then arises the 
i anxhms question how near, and at what elevation 
' can the needed area of gathering-ground be found ? 
how much water will it yield dunng the year? are 
there many consecutive weeks or months during 
which the yield is but small ? are there suitable 
sites for reservoirs and dams? and lastly, to what 
j extent would the proposed works and abstraction 
I of water interiero with existing interests? Tlie 
difficulty of finding adequate and satisfactory 
' gathering -ground 8 in the United Kingdom becomes 
I more and more serious as suitable areas are taken 
j up by one town after another. Mountainous or 
• billy gathering-grounds are, all other things being 
I equal, to be preferred, Iwcause the rainfall is greater 
! at high elevations, because the land is less suited 
i for agi-iciiltural purposes, and because, even after 
; allowing for the loss of bead necessary to produce 
the flow through the conduit that extends from 
the reservoir to the town, the water can still be 
delivered into the service-reservoir at such an eleva- 
tion as will supply the bouses M itbout pumping. 

The engineer has also, in the United Kingdom, to 
allow for the water compensation to be given to the 
river fe«l by the gathering-ground. This compensa- 
tion in the case of rivet's in manufacturing districts 
is commonly fixed by parliament at J of the whole 
water to l)e obtained by the works, leaving § for 
the town ; when the river passes tb rough d mere 
niral district very much less coin]>ensation water 
is given. Whatever may be the quantity of the 
com]>ensation water, it is always made a first 
(water) charge on the undertaking. This pro- 
vision of storage and of compensation water is 
an advantage to the river, as oy it heavy floods 
are prevented ; and during those periods when 
for days or weeks together the natural flow of 
the river would l>e practically reduced to a 
mere rill, the compensation water affords a satis- 
factoiy^ and steady sti-eam. Sometimes a sepamte 
reservoir is handed over to a committee of riparian 
proprietors, who regulate the outflow as tliey 
please. Sometimes the adt prescrilies that there 
shall be a continuous equable outflow day and 
night throughout the year ; sometimes the compen- 
sation water must l>e given by an enlarged now 
restricted to the workiiig houis of working days ; 
and sometimes the regular daily flow is reduced, so 
as to reserve water for periodici^ flushes of heavy 
delivery during the dry season. Bearing in mind 
the conjoined demands of the town and of the river, 
and knowing from rain-gauge oliservations the 
average rainfall on the gathering-ground, the 
engineer makes an allowance off this average for 
the diminution arising from three consecutive dry 
years ; he next allows for loss by evaporation ana 
absorption, and then treats the remainder as avail- 
able for storage. Lastly he iias to ascertain the 
irregularity from month to month in the rainfall, 
and he is then in a position to say how many 
days’ storage the reservoirs should contain ; these 
numbers of days vary very largely according to the 
character of the rainfall of the district. 

Dmn$, — Having asceriained the extent of the 
storage needed, the hope of the engineer is that 
he may find among the liills on the course of the ' 
stream from the gathering-ground some valley not 
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too 8teep> and having a contraction at it8 lower 
end, acrose which may bo built a dam which will 
pen up in the valley needed quantity of water. 
In the United Kingdom tliese dams have com- 
monly l)een made by earthen embankments having 
faces of a very gradual slope, especially gradual 
on the outside and containing in the centre 
a wall of puddled clay carried down Ixdow the 
ground surface into ‘ the puddled trench * sunk iiiU> 
the substratum until a solid water-tight IsmI i** 
reached. Some of these banks have been made of 
great li/3i^it, as much as 120 to 140 feet above t!ie 
8tn*faco. JElscwbere niasoniy danis have been ein 
ployed to a cmisiderable e.vteid — jus at A yrinw 
(q.v.) for tlie supply of Liverpoid. In this ease a 
masonry dam of 100 feet above the ground level 
and 60 feet below ground has formed a l<ike con 
taining 1 1,000 millions of gallons. 

Chanjt for JV(fta\—Vo\ tiaile ]»nrjiOses this jh 
oomnionly done by meter. Meteis may bi‘ <i)\nled 
into two great classes, the Infeienticd and tlj«‘ 
Positive. A typical infeienti.il metei one wbeie 
the cuirent of wabn in pjussing tliiouglt tin* inelei 
^uses the rotation of a v.ine ( liUe that ot a sitioke 
jack), and experiment hav ing show n w li.it iclition 
the revolutions of the \an(» bear to iho qiiantitv 
passed in that expeiimenl, it is that at all 

rates of delivery the n‘volutions and tin* qnanfiix 
will vary together, 'I'licre dnuild not be anv li.nni 
fill los.H of piHVsinoin parsing tlnou^li such a met**!. 
A typical instance of a positive naq^o ixme v\lieH‘in 
the water tills a vessel ol Kn<»\v n capacity . and i*%tl»eii 
automatical ly turiieil into a second \(‘ss(d, which it 
fills while the tiisl one is b(*ing discha];:c<l Sin h a 
meter, when [uopeil^ const! acted, is imh'cd .i posi* 
tive meter, but it is obvious that the ]iies^uie with 
which tlie watei isdelivcied isde^ll«»ed, and that 
thus such a meter could not he plat ed in tlie cellai, 
for example, with the intention that tin* waiei whn h 
it ha<l mcaHUied should he .sent to the top stoiv <»f 
the house, or indeed to any liigliei point. Anothei 
kind of po.sitive meter is «>n(* wheiein a pUton is 
oaubod hy the water to tiavoise in a cvlindei, ami 
to change it^s direction of motion when the ev liiider 
is full, thus recording cylindeifuS of waten. In 
such a eoiistruction, or in the nmneious modilica 
tion.s of it, the prossuro is foi all puictioal puii>ost?s 
preserved. There are also p<»siti\e votary metei-s. 

It ha.s been eoininonly suggesteil that water 
for domestic purposes should be clK\rge<l foi ac- 
cording to the quantity aetnall,> cun.suined. On 
the Continent many towns liav’e followeil the 
example set by Berlin, which lias gradually given 
an entire meter-supply ; but in Berlin, ovving to 
the flat system, there are ou an aveiage seventy 
occupants per house — i.e. per supply; wliile iii 
London there are only on an average 7 ’39 l>er 
supply. In Berlin the landlord of the whole house 
is made liable for the water, there being one 
meter ; thus only a tenth of the meters that would 
1)6 required for an equivalent London population 
is needed. Further, the tenants, although they 
can draw as much water as they please, are very 
soon checked if they waste it, because the lamllortl 
has to pay for the whole, and he at once com- 
plains ii the tenants’ fittings are out of order or 
the water is otherwise wasted. On tlie other hand, 
many persons say that it is of such vital conse- 
quence to encourage the poor in habits of cleanli- 
ness that it is worth while to pa^^ for water by 
means of a rate upon the value of the liouses, 
although thereby tlie well-to-do man living in 
a fashionable neighbourhood pays a much larger 
amount per 1000 gallons than does the poor man. 
But it is no more illogical to charge by a percent- 
age rate on annual value for bringing vv’ater to a 
house than it is to charge in that manner for the 
use of the sewers taking the water away. 


Other plans of charging have been proposedv or 
are in use, such as payment by a rate upon the 
value of the house plus the emplcyment of a meter, 
the rate payment on the value coveiing the sijjpply 
of a certaun number of 1000 of gallons per quarter 
wRboiii fiiriber cost to the consumer; hut should 
tills nunilier of gallons (which v^aries according tO 
the annual value) lie exeeedwl, then a ‘quanwty* 
charge is made foi that which is used in excess. 
In some cases, w here tlu* municipality is the water 
authority, there is a late upon Ine properties using 
the water plus a general rate upon all properties 
w bethel itiev uH* the watei o) not ; ii being 
liebl that W 2 irehim‘^e.-» and other pH)peities — even 
, if no vMjlei be consumed thme- lienefit bv the 
! watei ^ujqdv as iegai<N safet^> fiom hie ’I'hei'e 
I amdi.ei system i>/ wafei-\upph now laigely 
extendt*d in I^nidon -viz. tlmt of high-jucMsuie 
water < at 7(Ki lb to the «ijuare inch ) provided for 
j the puino'-e^^ of Indiaubc lilts, and foi other motors, 
in csiAoli-lnuenth ijf‘f*ding foi biief perhwls con- 
siderable motive powci 

Tlie liondon watei ‘-iipplv lias foi Mime half a 
centnrv been in the liamN eijilit compfliiies — the 
(‘lu'Ue*i, the L(U'(lon, tliotliand Junction, the 
N\ w Jtivci, and tlic West Miildlcsc.v .*^upplying j^he 
town noiih ot tin' rivet ; ilie Kent, the Lambeth, 
iirni the Sotuliv' Ai h i'v VauxhalJ supi»lying the south 
^hlc. The ('IjeNea, the (band Junction, the Lam - 
1 m th, the iSoiithwRik A Vauxhall, and the West 
aMiddl<^ex deiive tlieii hiqqdy jiijutically cntii^Iy 
fioiH till* Thame-%, ulthontili some of them obtain 
a poition of tins snppl'v fimn wells and spiings. 
The inliikeM of IheM* companies arc, none of them, 
lower than ITamptoiu 'llie East London also pi*o- 
euies a ven Mumll portion of its supply from the 
Thames at Sunbuiv, tlie icmaindci, and by fai the 
juincipal pait, biung derived fiom the livei Lea, 
j Ol fioni the chalk wells in the Lea \alle\. Tlie 
N<*vv Bivei, oii’^inallv planned hv v^ir Hugh 
Mvddelton (the London gojiKniith ), still brings 
the water-- of the (liadwell, Am well, and other 
springs fiom I!f*i tfmdshiie to London ; but the, 
incK'asid quantity now given hv this company 
I IS ohtained fmin the livei Lea iKelf, neat to the 
f’liadwell spring, and fiom the chalk wells in the 
Lea viillev. The Kent ('omj»an,v dciives its supply 
eutiielv from ehalk wells. 

Sea-water may he rendered drinkable by being 
filtered tbiough 15 feet of fresh div sand ; but at 
sea it must be distilled. The distilled water, how- 
ever, has no air dissolved in it, and is unpalatable ; 
and it ha? a nau.‘^eou.«i odour and taste deiived from 
the decoimvosilion of organic mattei in the sea- 
watei. Tlie addition of chemical leagents is 
objectionable; aeration of a large quantity' of 
xvater is a slow procoes, and the air taken up may 
l)e of bad quality, a.s in the hold of a ship, in Dr 
Normandy^s a]>paratus there i.s an evaiiorator in 
which sea- water is boiled by superheated steam in 
steam-pijies ; the vanoiir Wing cooled down in a 
condenser. The cooling vvater in the condenser as 
it i? itself warmed loses its dissolved air ; this air 
is led round aiul mixetl with the steam which is 
being condensed, and the condensate is fully 
aerated. 

Tlie water-supply of great cities and towns is usually 
treated of in the articles on those towns ( as in those on 
Bombay, Chicago, Glasgow, Liveri^l, Manchester, New 
York, &c.). See also tlie articles BactkBU, Caxal, 
Ceylon, Filter, Germ, Htgisne, India (p. 113), Irri- 
OATioN, Rain, River, Sewage, Sheffield, Tansa; 
works by Hughes (1867; uew ed. 1882), Humber (1870), 
Ansted (1878), l>e Kanoe (1882), Bolton (1884; new ^ 
1888), Silverthome (1888), Slagg (1838), Turner and 
Brightinore(1893), \v. K. Barton (1894); for Canada. 
Egypt, India, Ac., Jackson (1886; new ed. 1889) and 
Stone (1889) ; for the United States, Fanning (1877 ; new 
ed. 1882), Nichols ( 1883), and Weginann (1896). 
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WATER-BEDS 


Water-beds^ a valuable contrivance for the 
comfort of the sick, especially for minimising the 
risk of Bed-sores ( q. v. ), They are somewhat similar 
to Air l)e<ls (q.v.), but, while more costly, are more 
serviceable and durable. The water-bed is laid on 
an ordinary bedstead, either upon or in place of 
the mattress, and filled with warm water to the 
proper degree; it must not be so full that it will 
not yield readily under the boily of the patient. 
Clothes, pillows, &c. are then laid on it, as on a 
common i>e<l, and the patient transferred to it. 

Water-beef JcSf beetles which live on or in the 
water, especially the somewhat similar Ainphiz- 
oideie, Haliplidte, Dytiscid.*e, and Gyriniihe, and 
also the quite different clavicorn Hydrophilidie. 
The Dytiscus, common in stagnant water, is olive- 
green above, and oval in shape. Tlie respiratory 



A DjftiMua marginalia, or Great Water-beetle; B, larva. 

organs of the perfect insect are not adapted to 
obtaining air from the water; the creature must 
therefore come occasionally for air to the surface 
of the water, where it lies on its back, the openings 
of its air-tubes, which are in the last segment of the 
abilomen, being exposed. 

Water-boatnian. See Boat-fly. 

Water Brash* See Indigestion. 

Water-bUgf the popular name of a tribe of 
insects (Hydrocoriste) in the order lihynchota. 
They live almost entirely in water, and feed upon 
other aquatic insects. One of their most distinc- 
tive characteristics is the shortness of the antenmc 
which lie concealed in pits near the eyes. As 
representatives of the tril)e may be noted the 
Water- boatman ( Notonecta), whose long hinder legs 
are thrown out like sculls, and the Water-scorpions 
(Nepa and Ranatra), with fore-legs fulapteil for 
seizing prey, and with a pair of terminal tail-like 
organs which form an air-tube. 

Waterbury* a city of Connecticut, 33 miles 
by rail SW. of Hartford, on the Naugatuck River. 
It has a fine central park, with the city hall and 
St John's Episcopal church (spire 200 feet) oppo- 
site, and is a busy man u fact tiring place. It is 
most important for its brass wares, but it is its 
cheap watches that have carried its name round 
the world. Pop. ( 18H0) 17,806 ; ( 1900 ) 45,859. 
Water Caltrop* See Trapa. 

Water Chestnut { Matron (TEau), the name 
given in France to the edible seeds of the Trapa 
nafans (see Trapa). The name water chestnut 
is also given to the edible tiiliers of the Setrpus 
tuberojnts, a plant of the natural order Cype- 
racoaj (q.v., and see Bulrush), which is cultivated 

the Chinese in tanks very abundantly supplied 
with manure. It is destitute of leaves, except a 
slender short sheath or two at the ba^ of each 1 


culm. It is stoloniferous, and the tubers are pro- 
duced on the stolons. They are in high estimation 
among the Chinese, both for food and as a medi- 
cine, and are eaten either raV or boiled. 

Water-clock* See Clepsydra. 
Water-closet* See Sewage. 

Water-colours are pigments prepared for the 
use of artists and others by mixing colouring sub- 
stances in the state of fine powder with a soluble 
gum such as gum-arahic. These are made up in 
the form of small cakes, which are rubbed down 
with Avater and applied Avith a brush to paper, 
ivory, and some other materials. Moist Avater- 
coioiirs are made up Avith honey or glycerine as 
Avell as glim, and are prepared so as to be kept 
in small eaithenAvare pans or metallic tubes. Dry 
cakes require to l>e rubbed doAvn Avith Avater on a 
glazed earthenware palette or slab, but moist 
colours can be mixe<l witli Avatcr for use by the 
: friction of a brush, so that the japanned lid of the 
box which contains them serves for a palette. The 
latter are accordingly very convenient for sketching 
from nature. The most important water-colour pig- 
ments are noticed under various heads Avhich are 
given in the article Pigments. 

In water-colour painting two methods are em- 
ployed ; by one the artist Avorks in transparent 
colours, by the other in opaque or body coloui*s. 
In Avorking by the latter method, Avhich someAvhat 
resembles oil-]>ainting in its nature, Chinese Avhite 
(sec White Pigments) is niixed Avith light colonm 
to give them laxly. Not only is there much artistic 
Avork done solely in transparent colours, but it is 
almost always these that are iise<l for tinting 
mechanical draAvings, maps, and the like. Some 
! artists freely coml)ine transparent, semi trans- 
pareiit, and opaque coloui*s. The quick drying of 
the Avater-colour pigments is favourable to rapid 
execution ; and greater clearness is attained than 
is practicable in oils. In Avater-colour painting the 
texture of tlie paper employed is often of import- 
ance. Water-colour tlrawings are of course more 
easily injured by damp than oil -i>ain tings. 

Water-colour Painting, tue most delicate of 
the graphic arts, is in an especial sense an English 
art. It was in England first that it attained to the 
dignity of a recognised artistic pursuit, and came 
to he — Avhat it now is — admittc«(ly the rival of oil- 

f >ainting in brilliancy and poAver. It has ha<l a 
arge share in the modern prosperity of the fine 
arts, and of late has been practised by eminent 
artists in various countries, as France, Germany, 
and Austria. 

In the illumination of missals water-colours 
were used mixed Avith the body Avhite ; and the 
same is true of the miniature-painting of the 1 8 th 
century. Frescoes and painting in tempera were 
also in a sense Avorks in water-colour. But the 
art of water-colour, as we now iinderatand the 
term, had its origin in quite a different Avay. 
Diirer and certain of the German, FJeinish, and 
Dutch artists Avere accustomed to outline drawings 
with a re^ pen, and fill in those outlines with 
an auxiliary fiat Avash. Gradually the hard lines 
Avere replaced by touches Avith the brush, and«the 
result was a monochrome in browns and grays, 
bistre or Indian ink. These again came to be 
tinted, and so suggested the full use of colours. 
Renibrandt often drew in brown, and added dashes 
of strong colour ; and Rubens produced soniething 
veiw like modern water-colour drawings. 

The modem art became emancipated from the 
old traditions by *gi‘adiial disuse of the general 
shadow tint, and imitation of the local colour, not 
alone of the objects themselves, but of every modi- 
fication resulting from light, dark; half- tint, or dis- 
tance, a method which at once led to lor greater 
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truth and richness than could ever have been 
attained by merely pah^ing colour over the ttni- 
versal shadow tint.' The stained drawing gradii- 
ally gave way to the more perfect tinted drawing. 
But the tinted style predominated til! 1790; ami 
it may be said that tlie water-colours of the 18th 
century were tinted monochromes. It wiis in the 
19th century that Girlin and Turnci showed Mdiat 
scope and power tljero were in the art. 

Artists who used tlie stained and tinted manner 
were Malton (1720 1801), Van) Sandhy, K-A. 
(1725-1809), often called, though witliout justiji 
cation, ‘the fathci of water coitjur aib;’ aKo, all in 
the last half of tli€» IStli ceiitun, (Jiiinni, \V<dd)er, 
Clevely, Pars, and Rooher. Whealle}, West all, 
and Gilpin used watei c<ihnii as well oil. Row 
landsoii, (histall. Hills, Wright, Moi tinier, (hfsso, 
Hoarne, J. K. Go/ens, ami l)aM»s gieatly proimifed 
the growing ait. Nicholas Poeock (17Rt 
disjdayed a new lu•hnes‘^ and foiie. Jolm Smith | 
(Warwick Smith) lii.st got hevnid tlie weakm*'-^ » 
of mere tinting. 'rhomas (iiilin ( ITT**- | 
attained gieat ii<-hnt‘s^ of tone aii<l hie.idtli ; hi’^ j 
compositions weie giand hut simple; he ma-^-ed ^ 
light and siuule in hiucL<l and '^oim'tiim'*^ alnnpt ^ 
forms. J. M. \V. I'mner ; 177o isai ) s<»m! 

di8taiice<l all Ids jinslecessois and eontmnpoiaiiev 
and in his hands watei eoloni j>.iinnng he<*anje a 
new ait. lie wholh ahamlom'd pieltniiiiaiN lint 
ing ; niinule details aie iniitand in hwal isdoni • 
hin woik i.s niaiked h\ hn‘adlh, fullne-.H. waimtli as 
wejiasgiaoe. Other mme oi l(*s-> impoitant mmn's 
are tho.sC* of Delaniotte, Vai!e\, J d. Ghahni, .\. R. 
Clialon, Samuel Jhont, Petei <leWinl, Liveiseege, 
(k)lnmn, I)a\id Gox, Riehanlson, Newton, 

Bonington, (’ojihw I'ielding, Kohsuii, W. Hum, 
Ross, Hciiding, Gatloiniole, Holland, Penhw , Rewi-n, 
Houghton, and Pinwell; nioie leceiit nie Ihiket | 
Foster, Sir .lohn Gjihoit, \c | 

The Societ;^ of Paint <’is in Watei eolonis was • 
instituted in 1804; it held its hi^t e\hihi(iou m 
1805; and its annual exhihitions aie now as' 
crowded as those of the Ro\.il Acadenn. iMunial * 
recognition of its dignity was ac<*onled in IsvJ, 
when Uio society obtaimsl a ohaitei, and hecame 
the lh\>al Society of Painteis in Whiter colouis. 
There are other siinilnr associations, as the In^ti. 
lute of Paintms in Water etdonis. An adiniiahle 
collection iJIustralive of the history of the ait may 
be studie<l in the South Keiisingkm Museum. 

For the hibtory of water colour painting, see the article 
PaiNTINO (j). (i08); lledgia\e’B Iiitrocluctioa to the 
Catalogue of Water-colours at South Kensington ( 1877), 
and his son’s Wai€r•eoJo^^r Painting in Eniihnd (18921; 
Hamerton’s dranhir Arts (1^82); Cosmo Monkhouse, 
The Earhj Enahsh Water-rohnr Painters (1889); «nd 
J. L. Roget, Ifistorg of the 'Old Water-colour^ >SVr<rty 
(2 vols. 1891 ). 

Water-cress* See Gukss. 

Water-cure* Sec IlYDKor.iTnv, Bath. 

Water-lleer* a name given to a small Chinese 
Musk-deer (q.v.) of aquatic habits; also in Afiica 
to one of the Che vro tains (q.v.). The water- 
buck, formerly common in Soutii Africa, Avas an 
antelope {Kohiis ellipstm^jvinm) much given to 
being about tlie edge of lakes and rivers, and with 
exceptional powei's of swiniii^iig. 

Water-dropwort ((Enanthe), a genus of 
plants of the natural order Umbelliforie ; having 
ovato-cylindrical fruit, not prickly nor beaked, 
c^h carpel with live blunt convex ribs, and single 
vittce in the interstices ; the calyx teeth lanceo- 
late s the j[>etals obcordate and radiant, with an 
inflected {mint; the j>artial involucre of many 
rays; the flowers of tbf circumference on long 
stalks and sterile, those of the centre subsessile 
and fertile, A number of species are natives of 


Britain, large {>erennla] plants, with a Strong and 
generally disagreeable aromatic smell, and 
pound or decompound loaves. Tbs Common 
Water-dropwort (<E. JiJitulosa) and tW Hemlock 
Water-dropw’ort, or 
Water Hemlock 

and on (in' (\mu 

ut. H 1 ms a Hoiilofk \Vat<^t-dropwort 
joined jom Kt«wk (0:nant/u crocnto ), 

\ t In , with 

tufted whuihsl hnjc-. and a stioiig zigzag «t«eni 
(iilatiMl at tiic h.i c It i- not s<> poisonous the 
otlnu .‘-pM'ii''^ pi'-t naiiH'd. H wa^ at one time 


tufted whuihsl hnje-. and a stioiig zigzag «t«eni 
(iilate<l at tiie h.i e It i- not so poisonous the 
otlnu .‘-pM'ii''^ jU'-t naiiH'd. H wa^ at one time 
»*!ioneou^I\ leg.iided .t>- a ^pe^ ihe iigain-'t pulmun- 
ai\ eon-Niiiiijitioii : huf it has heeii aii v antageously 
I einj»}oNe<l in )>nlmon.ir^> coinjdasnt'. 

I Waler-eiig?ino. Nee W’ vTtn powj-r. 

j Waterfalls oa ur most fieijU<MiH,> in mountain- 
ous countries., wheu^ th»" sUfains fiom the mountain 
* Sides enter the \aU(»ys It is tuily when the side of 
the\alley is eomposcsl of liaid lock that there can 
he a watmtall , in fiiable stiata the stream weaia 
out a m\ me oi si«le > alley. These mountain w’atcr* 
falls, howtotT, aie gmieially lathei cm ions and 
juctuicsque llian giainl, the \olume of watei being 
in most eases eomparati^ cly insignifieant, though 
the height of fall is wcasitiiially yriy great. AH 
mountain w'atei falls neco'-sai iJy change theira'^pcct 
from season to season in winter a loaiing lonent 
plunging headlong into the ah>s.s, in suinmer often 
a meie lilni of water tiickling down the face of the 
precipice. Waterfalls in coinj>arativel> level dis- 
tricts are not neaily so common, and their height 
of fall is insignificant comi»aied w ith that of moun- 
tain cataracts; but the much greater \olume of 
w’ater, and its stcacl y and even flow' to the head of 
the precipice over wdiich, in .solhl column, it descends 
with a tliuiidering plunge place such waterfalls 
among t he grandest of natures phenomena. It is 
wdiere the course of a large liver pa.s.ses from a 
higher to a low^er ]>1atoau, and where the upper 
plateau is edged with rock, that the grander 
cataracts are foime<l. If the rocks are of the same 
haidness from top to bottom, the eilge of the 
escarpment, stipjiosing it to be peri>endicular at 
first, becomes w’orti off, and a Slope or rapid is 
formed. But wdien the upper edge is hard and the 
untier strata soft and friaole, the reverberalion of 
the spray wears away the softer parts lielnw, Icav- j 
a projecting ledge at the tt>p, >vhich breaks 
off, piece bv piece, as it lieconies too much under- 
mined, so that the fall is constantly* receding. For 
the ntilisation of waterfalls to generate elec- 
trical energy, see Transmi.ssion of Power The i 
cataracts of the Velino and Auio, in Italy, are 
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beautiful artificial imitations. The most important 
waterfalls are discussed under their own names, the 
river on whose course they occur, or the districts 
to which they belong. Among them are : 


Yosemitc (8 plunks) 2000 feet. 

Roraiina Kail, Gulaiia ( 2 plunges ) 2000 n 

Grand Falls, Labrador 2000 »i 

Sutherland Falls, Now Zealand (3 plunges) 1904 » 

Kukenam Fall, Guiana (sheer plunge) 1500 n 

Gavarnie Fall, Pyrenees 1380 h 

Staubbach 866 n 

Kaieteur Falls, Guiana 740 n 

Tequendaina Falls, near Bogota 625 n 

Victoria Falls, Zambesi 400 n 

Bio Iguassd, southern BraziL 215 m 

Shoshone 210 m 

Foyers, highest in Britain (2 plunges) 205 u 

Hay River, Alaska. 200 n 

Niagara 169 n 


Water-flea* a popular name fur minute aquatic 
Crustaceans such as Daphnia among Cladocera, 
Cypris among Osti-acoda, and Cyclops among 
Copepoda. The common Daphnia puleXy abundant 
in fresh water, is a good representative. The body 
is enclosed in a bivalve shell ; there is a large single 
eye; a pair of large antennm are used as swimming 
organs. The Daplinids are marvellously prolific, 
and for prolonged periods partlienogenetic. There 
is an interesting difference between the winter eggs 
which i*equire fertilisation and the summer eggs 



Water-flea (Daphnia similU ), 


whicJi do not. The females Iiave a dorsal brood- 
chamber betw^een the shell and the back. Of 
related genera Sida, Moina, Lynceus, Polyphemus, 
and Leptodora may be noted. In Cypris also the 
shell is bivalve ; there are five pairs of appendages 
on the head and two on the body ; most of these 
are used in swimming or creeping. Related to 
Cypris but living in the sea are Cy there, Halocypris, 
Cypridina, &c. Among Cyprids parthenogenesis 
again occurs, and in some species males have never 
been observed, while partlienogenetic development 
has been traced for as many as forty successive 
generations. The females bear large egg-sacs. In 
Cyclops the bodv is more distinctly segmented and 
the shell is not bivalve ; the head bears antennas 
mandibles, and maxillm, and the first five seg- 
ments of the thorax bear swimming appendages. 
Resembling Cyclops and also a fresh-water form 
is Cantliocamptus, while Cetochilus and Clauso- 
calanus represent numerous marine Copepoils. 
Water- fleas feed on microscopic plants and ani- 
mals and on organic debris, while they themselves 
—often occurring in countless swarms — form an 
important part of the food-supply of certain fishes. 

Waterford* an Irish county in the province of 
Munster, to tlie east of Coilc. Its greatest length 
from east to west is 52 miles, and its breadth north 
to south 28; the total area 1>eing 721 sq. ni., or 
461,552 acres. The surface is in general iiiouii- 
tainooB, the principal ranges being Knockmeledown 
(2609 feet) and Cummeragh (SM78). The Suir 
(q.v.) and the Blackwater (q.v.) are the chief 
rivers.^ The climate is moist, and the soil over 
a considerable part of the county is marshy ; but 
the upland districts are well suited for tillage, and 
the lower pastnredands produce excellent butter. 
Ill geologuSd structure the mountains present the 
old and new slate, separated by red and gray quartz 


rock and quartzose slate. The valleys belong to 
the limestone series. Lead, iron, and copper are 
found, the latter having been worked at Knock- 
mahon for many veans. Marble of several colours 
is quarried near Cappoquiti and Whitechurch, and 
potter’s clay of good quality is found at Kildrum 
near Dungarvan, There are some cotton manu- 
factures, and the fisheries are of some importance. 
The chief towns are Waterford, Dungarvan, Tra- 
more, Portlaw, and Lismore. Before 1885 the 
county and the Imroughs sent five meinbei-s to 
parliament ; now the county sends two and Water- 
ford city one. Pop. { 1841 ) 196,187 ; ( 1861 ) 134,252 ; 
(1881) 112,768; (1901) 87,187. This district, in 
common with the adjoining county of Wexford, 
is believed to have been anciently peopled by a 
Belgic colony. The Danes also formed a settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Suir, From the date of 
the invasion Waterford became a stronghold of the 
English, large grants having been made by Henry 
11. to the De la Poers ; and in all the alternations of 
the subsequent struggle with the Irish population 
it continued for the most part a firm centre of 
English influence. The county abounds wdth 
ecclesiastical and military antiquities of the Celtic 
and Danish as well as the Anglo-Norman period. 

Waterford, the county town, but itself a 
county of a city and a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, is on the river Suir, at the head of the 
tidal estuary, Waterford Harbour, 97 miles SSW. 
of Dublin by rail. The city, with the exception 
of its suburb of Ferry bank, with which it is con- 
nected by a wooden bridge of tliirty-nine arches, 
lies on tlie right bank of the Suir, along which a 
handsome and spacious quay extends for n distance 
of nearly a mile, and from which the city ascends 
gradually in well-built streets. Vessels of 2000 
tons can now dischaige their cargoes at the quay ; 
but the place has not a thriving look. The? chief 
public buildings are the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic cathedrals, tlie Protestant episcopal 
jialace, the (Catliolic) college of St Joliii, the 
city and county court-houses, besides liospitals, 
&c. The chief trade is with England in the export 
of butter, pork, bacon, corn, flour, eggs, and live- 
stock. There is a shiplmilding-yard, with patent 
slip, graving-bank, and dock on the Kilkenny 
bank of the river. Waterford is originally (if 
Danish foundation, but in 1171 the city was taken 
by assault by Strongbov, by whom it was enlarged 
and made a place of strength. It received a charter 
from John, which was forfeited under James I., but 
restored by Charles I. in 1626. But few remains 
of its ancient buildings are now to lie seen. Pop. 
(1881) 22,457; (1891) 21,69.3; (1901) on an ex- 
tended area, 26,769 (of whom 24,571 were Catholics). 
See Ry land’s History of the County and City of 
Watetford ( 1824). 

Waterford, Louisa, Marchioness of ( 1818- 
91), was ranked by G. F. Watts as one of the 
greatest real artists of our time in virtue of her 
pictures (‘Spring,’ ‘Christmas,’ ‘The Miracle of 
Healing 'the Two Blind Men ’) at Ford Castle, 
Northumlierland, and her book-illustrations. She 
wm the daughter of Lord Stuart de Rothesf^, and 
widow of the third Marquis of Waterford. Nearly 
350 of her drawings were exhibitecl in 1892. See 
A. J. C. Hare, Two Noble Lives (1893). 
Water-gao* See Gas-lighting, p. 104. 
Water-glass, or Soluble Glass. See Glass, 
Vol. V. p. 245. 

Water-hemlock, See Hemlock. 

Water-hen, or Moor hen (QaUfnvla chloro- 
pM)y one of the rails (Eallidfe), resident' and 
widely distribnted in Britain. It ocenrs through- 
out Euroj^, exc^t in northern parts, and from 
North Africa to Cape Colony, from C^lpn and the 
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Philippines to Japan and Lake Baikal in Bilioria. 
It is representetl by closely allietl forms — G, galatm 
and Q, tcnehrom^ m America and Australia resp^- 
tively/ It lives by pomis and streams, makes its 
nest of matted reeds and sedges generally among 
the thick vegetation near the waters etlge, begins 
to breed before the winter is well over, and pio« 
duces two or even tliiee brotsls in tlie seaHon. The 
(seven to nine) eggs are bulFish white tt|>eckled'\vith 
reddish brown ; ‘the young fioui the fust nest 
assist their parents in building another, ai'd even 
in taking care of the second Inood*’ The food 
generally consists of slng^, woiins, grass, giairi, 
and insects, but the biul will also dexour the 
young of other watei fowl, ‘The call-note is a 
loud erek-rek rek, several times repeated, especially 
towards evening.* In length tlio bird inc<isuieH 
about a foot; the predominant colours arc dark 


roi tiler ate frequent in still waters in most parts of 




Water hen {Oaf/vutht (hloropus), 

olive brown and daik ♦^lategiav, Imt tlreie aie 
white streaks <m the Hanks, and the lunUn tail 
coveits aie white. See Howaul Saundois, 
of Bn tish Birds, 

Water-hoj(« SeoWAin ins. 

Water-liorelioiiiiil. See ( . \ i*s\ w diu . 

Waterll01lse« Alfulo, ar<hUeet, was boin at 
Liveipool, 19th July 18J0, studieil at Manehestei, 
and became A. R.A. in 1H7S, U \ in ISSo, and a 
inemher of the Beilin Aeadeinv ot Aits in 1890. 
Among his woiks aie the Maneliestci toNMi hall 
and assi/e coiiits, f)weim College, (iirtoii (^dlege, 
the new Natnial Histoiy Mnseniii at South Ken- 
sington, seveial London clubs, the new St Paul’s 
Schools, besides mansions Ibroughout the countiy. 

Water III the Head. See H \ uuoofph alus. 

Watcrland, Danikl, divine, was bom at 
Waseley lectory in Lincohisbiie, Febiiiary 14, 
1683. He studied at Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, became fellow in 1704, and by 1727 canon 
of Windsor, in 1730 archdeacon of Middlesex and 
vicar of Twickenham, Waterland was a stout 
controversialist, and defende<l the faith that uas 
in him with great vigour again-st Samuel Claike, 
Daniel Whitby, and many more. Indeeil he was 
thought in his day to have proved the fact of 
Christ’s divinity. He died 23d December 1740. 

His best books are the two VindtnUwns of Clirist’s 
^v^ity (1719-28), and the Further Defence (1725), 
A Criticail History of the Athanaskan Creed (1724), A 
Jteview of the Doctrine of the Bnchariet (1737), and 
Seriptwre Vindicated (1734), in answer to TindaL There 
is a oonmlete edition of his works, with Memoir, bj 
Bishop Van Mildert ( Oxfo:^, 11 vols. 182^28). 

Water-lily, a name commonly given to the 
different species of Nympluea and Nuphar, and 
also of Nelnmbium, all genera of the natural 
order Nymphceacete (q.v.), and indeed often ex- 
tended to au the plants oLthat order. Britain pro- | 
dttees three npeevex^Nymphata alba^ the White I 
Waterdilyi and Nttpmr ItUetm and Nuphar I 


j WJiiic Watd-hl^v [yyhtitkan alia), 

J the I'^I.inil , Xnphm /uiMt/n/zi is nioie mre, and 
ohieih ftmix) 111 Se<itbiii(i All haie lieait '-hajK'd 
leaM IbiatinLC on the The beautiful and 

ti.igi«inl \Onte lbn\ei'> of A f//njdnta itihii Hoat upon 
the watei ilujiiig tlie Hiiv , l>ut eollcip**c and <lnwp 
iH»ou oi l>eiow !t-^ siiilaee ♦iuiing the night, 

HMiig aiid*e\j>?in<l]ng .igain iii tlie luoiniijg. The 
floueiHof the velloM walej hl\ , u bicb aie of toiii- 
paiati\f*l> little b(‘aul\,aic lai^ed by then stalks 
a little abo\ e it J'he seeds ot these, aj?- well 
as of the M atei lih of tlie ^i\o { S ymphaa lotus, 
>ee lairrs), me f<lllnareou^, and aie sometimes 
used toi food. The loot stocks of X t/w/dttra alba 
ituiUiin a huge luuouut of gallic aci<l, and have 
been u^e«l in dxeing Nunonous sj)ooies of tiopieal 
and subtropical Nvrnph.ea aic cuhi\.iie<l in Bntish 
atpitUia foi then beaut it u I and fiagiant flowers, 
rfie Sweet scented Watei lily of Noitb America 
l/itiffhaa odurftfu) has a huge wliite ffowci of 
gieat beauty, and ot \ci\ sweet smell Not only 
X. lotus^ but «iKo X, iuljia and X, puhescens, are 
K,u*ied plants to the Hindus X raritUa was held 
sacied by llie ancient Egvptians. 

Waterloo, a \illage oi small town ((mp. 
3600), 11 miles S, of Biustsels, which has given 
its name to llie decisive battle fought neai it on 
Sunday, I8tb dune ISI.** On that day AVelling- 
I ton had colle^ned 50,000 infanti>, 12.400 cavaliy, 
and 150 guns on the low ridge, some 3 miles 
long, which bestibbs the Cbaileioi road near 
Alont St Jean. Of these tioops only one tliiid 
weie Biitish, and many law lecmits; of the 
others a laige pioportion ladng Dutch Belgians 
I weie disaffected and sympathised with the French. 

, Along the main lidge, which was not entrenched, 
twenty Iwttalions, some 15,000 men, W'ere deployed 
in fmnt line, and twenty battalions stood in second 
line under covei of its ieveise slope. Some 14,000 
I men w^ere in leserve in two groups, and 6000 in 
I adv'ance occunving the important jKists of Hougo- 
I niont (1200), La Haye Sainte, Papelotte, La Haye, 
and Siiiohain. The cavalry biigades w^ere posted 
on tlie left flank and behind the centre and right, 
tvvo at each place ; 4000 hoi'senien being lield in 
reserve. One tliinl of the guns were in action in 
front of the deployed line, one- third in support 
behind the right and centre, and the remainder in 
reserve. The right was strong so long as Hoiigo- 
nioiit held out ; the left was weak in comparison, 
but the Prussians were approaching that flank 
from Wavre. On the tight of tlie ridge was a 
steep ravine, whilst its left merged into a plateau. 
The front slope was ^ntle, continuous, and unob- 
structed, except by the farm enclosures, rising to 
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an opposite rid^e of the same character on which 
was deployed the French army, some 61,000 of all 
arms, unaer Napoleon. Its disposition was as 
follows : in front were 31,000 infantry, in two lines 
of battalion columns at deploying intervals. On 
each flank was a brigade of cavalry ( 1700 sabres) ; 
close in rear of the centre a reserve of the three 
arms, 10,000 strong; and behind it the main reserve, 

11,000 strong, composed of the Imperial Guard. 

Two large bodies of cavalry, each about 2600 sabres, 
were also posted behind the main infantry line. 

Of the 246 guns 84 were pushed down the slope 
in front of tlie infantry, 96 were held in reserve, 
and the remainder formed local I'eserves with the 
cavalry behind the right and left centre. 

The quality of the French troops was excellent ; 
there were none that had not already made one or 
more campaigns, they w^ere all of the same nation, 

road advanced in dense columns 
flanked by cavalry— iit all about 
25,000 men, chiefly from D’Erlon’s 
corps. The flank brigades first 
came into contact, and at 2 o’clock 
the Biitisli were expelled from the 
orchard of La Ilaye Sainte, but 
not from the buildings, while an 
indecisive action raged at Pape- 
lotte and Smohain. Simultane- 
ously a charge of French cuiras- 
siers swept in)wn parallel to and 
west of tlie Charleroi road, scat- 
tered some Hanoverinii trooj>s, 
and passed between the hastily 
formed British squares, within 
which the gunners of the ad- 
vanced batteries took lefiige. A 
1 ..!... 1 _ 

Withstand, unsupi^mrted, the at- 
tack of tlie heavy French columns. 
The moment was critical, as no 
infantry reserves were at hand, 
and the t\yo brigades of heavy 
cavalry M ere therefore ordered to 
charge. One, the Household 
brigade, overthrew the French 
cuirassiers, cleared the space in 
rear of La Haye, and ]>ursued to 
the west of the Charleroi road for 
some distance ; tho other, Pon- 
soiihy’s, attacked the French in* 
Note. — The Village of Waterloo is about a mile north of Mont St Jean. fan try columns, an<l ilrove them 

back in disorder. Sweeping oii- 

' and commanded by one in whose genius they had wards, these three regiments reached the advanced 
unbounded confidence. The opening of the cam- French batteries, but were then taken in flank by 
paign, too, seemed to justify their confidence. French cavalry, and retreated with great loss under 
Two days before, under his command, they had cover of the cliame of their own light cavalry from 
defeated the Prussians at Ligny, and seen Welling- the left wing. It was now nearly 4 o’clock, and 
ton retire from Quatre Bras. Now 33,000 men and* determined but unsuccessful eiforts had been un- 
96 guns, under Grouchy, were pressing tlie former, ceasiiigly made by the French to gain possession 
who, having no magtvzines west of Namur, might of Hougoiiiont and La Haye. Between that hour 
be expected to retire eastward on that place ; while and 6 P.M. four great cavalry attacks were then 
the latter, fearful for his com in unications west- delivered', against the British right centre. Some 
M'ard, through Ghent to Osteiid, offered battle with 4400 liorHeiiien rode in the first, and nearly twice 
troops about equal in numbers but infinitely in* tliat number in the third. The British squares 
fevior to those of France. stood firm against these attacks, but siilfered great 

The heavy rain that had been falling for many loss from the enemy’s artillei’y and skirniishers 
hours ceased at 4 a.m. on the 18th, hut Napoleon whilst in this, dense formation, 
did not attack until 11.30, owing, as he asserts, to These impetuous oiislaughtB were, however, the 
the statement of his artillery officers that guns desperate efforts of a commander who felt that he 
could not move until the ground had dri^ a must sweep away the enemy in his front or perish, 
little — a very inadequate reason for sucli a fatal for at 4.30 part of Billow’s corps of BlUcher’s army 
loss of time. He occupied the interval with an appeared upon the field, and by six o’clock 29,000 
ostentatious review of his army. The battle com- men and 64 guns were pushing forward against the 
menced with a violent cannonade all along the French right and rear. BlUdier, with a loyal diso 
line. Then three divisions of Reille’s infantry, on regard to the possible disaster that might resnlt 
the west of the Charleroi road, preceded by clouds himself from such a course, ha4l readily agreed to 
of skirmisheis, attacked the homestead of Hougo* supjport Wellington with his whole army inst^ul of 




mont, and after a severe struggle gained the road 
south of the ch&teau, but w' ere brought to a stand- 
still by the loophole^ garden- M'all. The orchard 
east or the gamen was temporarily occupied, but 
attempts to get into the fariii-bpildings failed, and 
reinforcements from the British right then drove 
tliem beyond tlie southern garden-wall with heavy 
loss. The struggle >va8 constantly renewed through- 
out tho day, but the defenders held the farm and 
out-buildings to the last. 

Meanwhile the guns on both sides kept up a con- 
tinuous lire, and to prepare for an attack against 
the British centre Napoleon advanced seventy-four 
to a lower ridge only some 600 yards from it. The 
movement was delayed owing to the presence of 
troops to the eastw'ard being signalled, and cavalry 
M'ere sent to ascertain who they M'ere. But at 1.30 
the French infantry on tlie east of the Charleroi 






reitriiig towards bta. Bfi« leading timm arcia 
tada^ witida 8 lulW of Welliagtcma Mi ai tiia 
time when Napoleon aaniined them to be retiting 
lafore , Grouchy towatde Namur. The country 
separating the allies waa little suited to the rapid 
mareh of Targe bodies of men. The deep and miry 
cross-roads had become almost impassable owing 
to the heavy rain. The men had been drenched 
and tired out on the 17th. A fite in Wavrc hin- 
dered their passage through that town, and defec- 
tive arrangements, causing two columns to cross 
on their march, still further delayer! the geneial 
advance. A stai t could not be made until t A.M., 
and the rate of marching <Ud not exLcecil 1 mile an 
hour. Grouchy, too, having ascertained the true 
direction of their march, was now iwssinjgf on then 
rear, and had to be hel<l back. The laiii, which 
Naimleon says pi evented him attacking in the caily 
motninu, was thorefoie also rcsnonaiblo for many 
of the long houis duiing which Wellington had to 
bear unaided the full hi tint of Ins attacks, and, but 
for Bhlcber’s doggetl resolution and his intliieiiec 
upon liis men, iiiiglit have pii* vented aJtogetlmr 
that juiiction of the allies winch they had <lertigi«sl 
on the night of the 17th, an<i to adinne whuh 
Wellington stood hust at Mont St Jean 
The rMit*8ian eoijis advanced on a wide fiont, 
their left being diiectod on Plancheruut To 
oppose them Napoleon (when .if'MiHsl of thou 
approach b> the <aotiue of an onleily causing 
de.spatche8 fioni llulow at 1 i* M ^letaclied 

10,000 of the Young (hiaid iimler Lohau, as well as 
the cavah y ( 2400 sahies) aliead^ leconiKUtung in 
that di lection. He also wiote to (iiouchs hoping 
that he svas iieai enough Ui take Hulow in Hank, 
but that oHicoi was tlioiouglily connnitted to a 
severe action at Wasie, wlieie Napoleons lettei 
leached him at 0 oi 7 r M 

TiiiHtiiig that he could thus hold Ilulow in chetk, 
Napoleon then continued his elicits against the 
Biitibli, W'hosc fiont hue had been soruewhat 
altered by luinging foi svai<l two hatlene>i and two 
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biigades from the leseive. The latter deplo\ed in 
a foui deep line extending fioni the noitheast 
cornel of the Hoiigoinont tmclo-suie to the mam 
ridge. Soon after 0 p.m Ney w<is enti listed vsilli a 
fouitli attack upon La Ha^se Sainte, and succeeded 
in gaining pobsesaion of the faun buddings At 
the same time and up to 7. JO the attack was 
pressed near the Charleiui ioa<I Clouds of hkii 
mishers and at tilleiy the lepeatedly caused the allteti 
battalions to deploy and mlvance down tlie udge, 
when masses of Fiench cavaliy suddenly attacked 
and obliged them to foiiu squares and so piesciit 
vulnerable targets to the guns and shai pshootei s. 

But severe lighting w^as now going on for the 
possession of Plancheiioit, and over 50,000 Prussians 
were engageik At 7.30 Napoleon determined on 
one more attempt to ciush the ailvei^sary in his 
front. The Impeiial Guard advanceil in two 
columns between Hougomont and La Haye Sainte. 
That on the light, consisting of four battalions, 
moved first, and, unchecked by artilleiy fii-e, gained 
the summit of the ridse. The Biitish Guards, 
who w^ere there hang down in a line foui-deep, 
lyprang to their feet at Wellington's command. 


fired a^ volley and chargeil. Shattered by ibis 
enveloping fire, the heavy French column fell hack 
in contusion. Ten minutes later the left column, 
six battalions, followed from the south east comer 
of Hougomont i^inst the same pait of the British 
Une. Adam’s light brigade, on the right of the 
Guards, thereupon wheeled forward its light one- 
eighth of a circle, fired into their flanks and then 
c&rffed. The Guards crushed with their fire the 
head^of the column, and its rout was complete. A 
general advance of the whole British line then took 
place, and the battle was won. 
fins 




In 

m tm Belie 4 ilia^ thee 
His tioops^ asssfiiSdat 
Hieh gave way, mA after an oMfeato ; 
Pianenenoit was wrested horn 
laid open the main line of retreat to 
tlie Prussian guns, which now altnoet crosseS 
Biitish front and turned the defeat into the 
OHlious rout of a great army which history records. 
The allied cavalry pressed on in theii* eagernesa 
so hastily as to exiiiangc sabre cuts in the coming 
ditikness. The were great in proportion 

to the iitimbeis engaged allioK, 22 , 500 , or whom 
7000 weie Prussians; and Fiench (including 
prisoners), 32 ,(XH) The lesult was the deposition 
of Na]>oleon and bis exile to Helena. 

The best and fullest Wuk untho subject isunquestionably 
l%e Campat^i of Wai^foo a Mxtttarp Htmtorp ( 11503 
by the Amen can author Jolui G*dm<m Hopes, where 
referenm h the rather extensive hterature of the subject 
will bo b»und ; a cent popular work is that liy Bombard 
(IHJki) Heforo enkniiij upon a aturly of the campai^ 
the WuUtloo by Ljcutcnaiit-coloncl C. C. 

( h€‘Hn»*v, H R, shoiild ceitainlj be read, refeiriiiff as they 
do tt» all the 1 m. st sources ol uif ormation, such as the works 
(*f ('harms, 'Ihieis, Hrialiuont SiUnne, fcjhaw- Kennedy, 
(j»urwo<Kl, Doti-ey f^aidinr. Hooper, Ac, and cntically 


ixdiniinn,; rlit iiisiiy d/*rrepance6 which they present. 
Ste also till artich NAroTFON. It slx^uld be added that 
till. Trench named tlh battle from 31ont St Jtaii, and the 
Tiu>v43ans fr^m Ik lie Alliance; but the name 'Waterloo 
ih now commonly usid in trance and Giiiuany as well 
as in Britain. Tiit mound Kumioontcd by the Belgian 
lion IS conqucuous on the hi-ld. 

Ulllerloo* capital of Black Hawk county, 
fowa, on botli wdes of the Cedar Kivci, 93 miles 
by lail AV of Dubuque, with mills found nes, and 
furniiuie and otliei lactones. Pop. 12,580. 
Water-marks, ibee Papli?, p. 741 ; and 


Watrr-iiiarks. ibee Papli?, p. 741 ; and 

BvNK‘NOJ)h 

Water Ouael. See Dipphc 
W ater-power. SeeWvTui 
Waterproof. Sec Indi v ri buer. 

W ater-rail. ^cc K ml 
W’ ater-rat. See ^ oi Musk r vi 

Water-.soldier {Sttafiotn^ afoifUii)^ a pkant 
lielongiiig to a genus of the natural older H>dro- 
chandea*, is coin 

moil in lakes ainl ^ 

ditches in the eA^t 

of England. Ttis y ^ 

tw’o edged ^lovvei - 

spathe vvith |>eau- . 

autiiin n the w hole 

plants arise in 

tt«i. iSS V«r.t«^ldier 

nothing else can 

grow in them. The water-aoldier is a very omor 
mental aquatic plant. 


WATER-SPANIEL 


WATT 


Waler-spaiiieL Bee Spaniel. 
Waterspout. Bee Whirlwind. 
Water-supply. See Water. 

Water-tight Compartments. See Ship- 
building, Vol. IX. p. 406. 

Waterton. Charles, naturalist, bom at 
Walton Hall near Wakefield, 12th June 1782. Of 
Catholic parentage, he was educated at Stony- 
hurst, and, devoting himself to lesearches in natural 
liistory, spent the years 1812-23 in America, pub- 
lishing on his return his most interesting and 
successful Wanderings in South America (1825; 
6th ed. 1866; and often since re-edited by J. G. 
Wood and others). His N^atural History Essays 
appeared in three series, 1838-57 ; and a new ea., 
with Life of the author by Moore, was issued in 
1879. Waterton, wlio was rather a keen observer 
and racy writer tlian a scientist of the new school, 
died 27th May 1865. 

Watertown. ( 1 ) a town of Massachusetto, on 
the Cliarles River, 8 miles W. of Boston, with a 
national arsenal and manufactories of stoves, 
woollens, paper, stockings, and cardigan jackets. 
Pop. 9706. — (2) Coital of Jeffei*aon county, JSew 
York, on Black River, 12 miles by rail E. of 
Sackett’s Harboua on Lake Ontario. The rapids 
supply power for numerous factories turning out 
spring- wagons, sewing-machines, farming imple- 
ments, flour, paper, woollens, &c. Pop. 21,696. — 
(3) A city of Wisconsin, on both sides of Rock 
River, 44 miles by rail W. by N. of Milwaukee, 
with manufactories of flour, beer, chairs, blinds, &c. 
Here is the North-western University (Lutheran; 
1864). Pop. 8455. 

Waterytlle. a village of Maine, on the Kenne- 
bec (navigable to this point by a dam and locks at 
Augusta), at Ticonic Falls (18 feet), 19 miles by 
rail N. by £. of Augusta. It contains several 
mills and factories, and is the seat of Colby 
University (Baptist; 1820). Pop; 9477. 

Waticr-Vlolet. a plant of the genus Hottonia, 
80 called from the likeness of its flower to the stock- 
gillyflower, once known as violet. 

Wateryllet. See Bhakers. 

Walfordf a market-town of Hertfordshire, on 
the Colne, 15 miles (by rail 18) NW. of London. 
The Perpendicular church, restored in 1871, con- 
tains some interesting monuments of the Morrisons 
and Cassells, Earls of Essex, whose seat, Cassio- 
bury, is close to the town ; and there are also the 
London Orphan Asylum (inst. 1813; trau.sferred 
hither, 1871), the Salters’ Company’s almshouses 
(1873), the endowed schools (1874), the public 
library and school of art (1874), &c., besides manu- 
factures of silk and paper. Pop. (1851) 6546; 

( 1891 ) 16,819 ; ( 1901 ) 29, 0& on extended area. 

Watkin, Sir Edward William, was bom at 
Salford in 1819, and was employed in his father’s 
countii^-house till 1845, when he became secretary 
to the Trent Valley Railway ; and from that time 
onward he has been known as director or manager 
of Mveral of the most important railways, especi- 
ally of the South-Eastern. In 1861 he undertook 
a mission to Canada in connection with the union 
of the Canadian colonies, and was returned to 
parliament in 1864, his long parliamentary career 


mg most closely associated with Hythe. He 


HOB done much to help in securing parks for the 
people, especially in Manchester, andT was made a 
wronet in 1880. A strenuous promoter of the 
Channel Tunnel, he contributed tne article on that 
liead to this work. Another undertaJdng of his 
was the (unfinished) Wembly Park Tower, oetween 
WilloMlen and Harrow, desijmed to exceed the Eifiel 
Tower (q^.y» ) in height. In 1889 he acquired by pur- 


chase part of Snowdon. Kniglit of various foreign 
orders and baronet ( 1880 ), he died 13th April 1901. 

WatllnK’s Island, one of the Bahamas { q. v.), 
the probable landfall of Columbus. 

WatUng Street, one of ihe great Roman 
highways of Britain, commencing at Dover, passing 
through Canterbury and Rochester to London, and 
tlience to Chester and York, and northwards in 
two branches to Carlisle and the Wall in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle. Traces^ of the 
ancient road are still to be found in many 
parts of its course, and iu some it is « still an 
important highway ; a street in London retains its 
name. It was the line of division in the treaty 
between Alfred and Gutliiiim the Dane, and it is 
still the boundary between Warwickshire and 
Leicestei-shire. Of the ‘ Waetlings ’ nothing is now 
remembered. Perhaps a trace also survives in the 
name Wattlesborougli, a place on Watling Street 
near Wroxeter ( Urtconium), 

Wat8on« Richard, divine, was bom at 
Heversham in Westmorland in Aiujust 1737. 
was eilucated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
was elected fellow (1760), professor of Chemistry 
( 1764), and regius professor of Divinity ( 1771 ). He 
became archdeacon of Ely, and iu 1782 bishop of 
Llandalf, retaining two rectories, but visited his dio- 
cese but rarely. A Liberal in politics and theology, 
he published, besides sermons, essays, and charges, 
an Apology for Christianity in answer to Gibbon 
1(1776), and an Apology for the Bible (1796) in 
reply to Paine. He died 2d July 1816. See his 
egotistic autobiography ( 1817 ). 

Watooii. Thomas (c. 1557-92), a writer of 
artificial love poetry, was a Londontr who studied 
at Oxford. He wrote Latin poems and Englished 
Italian madrigals, but is best known for bis 
Hecatoinputhia (1582) and Teares of Fancy (1593). 

Walflon. William, the son of a Wharfedale 
farmer, boru 2d August 1858, publislied llie 
Princess Quest (1880) and Epigrams of Art^ Ltfe, 
and Nature (1884), but first attracted notice by 
Wordsivorth's Crave ( 1890 ). Odes and other Poems 
appeared in 1894, The Father of the Forest in 1895, 
Ine Piuple East (sonnets on the Armenian ati*o- 
cities ) in 1896, The Hope of the World ( 1897 ), and 
a collected edition of bis Works in 189^ He also 
issu^ a volume of Excursions in Critidsni (1893). 

Watt« the name of the electrical unit of activity 
or rate of doing work. It is measured by the pro- 
duct of the voltage or electromotive force of the 
source into the current supplied. Thus a dynamo 
which is yielding 30 amperes at a voltage of 100 is 
working with an activity of SCXX) watts. The 
watt is equal to 0*735 foot-pound per second; so 
that one horse-power per second is equal to 746 
watts. It is customary to use the kilowatt as the 
practical unit. It is equal to a tliousand watts or 
1*2 horse power per second. See ELfiCTRiciTY, 
Ohm, Volt. 

Watt. James, improver, and almost inventor, of 
the modem steam-engine, was bom at Greenock in 
Scotland on the 19th of January 1736. HisfaUier, a 
general merchant at Greenock, was long a member 
of theconncil of that burgh, andfor a time.a magUfr 
irate. His mother, Agnes Muirhead. was a woman 
of superior endowments. Two members of James 
Watt's family— his grandfather and an tmole-*- 
possessed some local reputation for scientific or 
engineering ability. The former was a teaehenr of 
mathematics, surveying, and navigatioit at Craw- 


fordsdyke near Greenock i Hie latter ynm a land- 
surveyor and engineer. James Watt wfis vow 
wMkiy as a child, and, being unable to go to aebool 
with regularity, he became to a groat extent Us 
own instmetor. His mother tanght h&n rsodia 
and his father writing and arithmstk, JBb oaa 



manif^tod a turn for mathematlcn and calculatianB^ 
and a groat intereat in macbtneat and aeeordingly 
xathoir’a bnainoas, foi* he had rn/em 

destined, having greativ decliaed-*-be came to 
Glasgow in June 1754 to learn the trade of a tnathe* 
matioal instrument maker. Alter a year in Glas* 
gow he went to London, but ill- health compelled 
"him to return home about a year after; he had 
however made good use of his opportunities, anil 
after his return Tie sot up os a matnematicai instni> 
uieut maker in Glasgow. The incorporation of 
hammermen of tliat city put difficulties in Uis wav ; 
hut the authorities of the university h>ok him hy 
the hand, appointed liiru mathematical instrument 
maker to the iinivei-sity, and gave him the use of 
premises within their preeiucts. He occupied these 
premises from l7o7 to J76Jh wlien he set up a place 
of business in the town. In 1767 he was employed 
to make the surveys and prepare the estimates for 
a canal projected to unite the Forth and (he f ’I^de. 
He ma<te surveys for vaiious cjiiiuN, for the im 
provement of the hui hours of Ayr, Port (JhiMgow, 
and Greenock, and for the deej)enitig of the Forth, 
the Clyde, and other rivei-^. ife \v,is iiKo cuiido^ e<i 
on a survey for th<j Caledoniaiv (''anal (q.x-h In 
this and in other surveys, the acoiu«u»> of Mhirh 
was borne witness to h^ dVlfonl, he made u->e of a 
new micrometer, and a machine, aNo of his own 
invention, for drawing in ])eiMpcctiw» 

Asearlyas 1750 Watt sat ten non ha<l l>eeti diioot^sl 
to the oapahilities of stiMin as a inotiM* foi(»*li\ 
Mr Kobisoii (([ V ), afteiwaids piofc'^sor of Xaiuial 
Philosophy in the univel•^ity of Evlinlmigh, who 
was then astmleiit in Glasgow. Jn 1761 62 Watt 
maite a series of experiments on the force of stt^am, 
using a Papin’s Digester (o v ); hut it was no( till 
the winter of 1763 b4 that lie began the invest iga 
tions which ernled in his uiipioveriicnt of the steam 
engine. A working motlel of the New conien engine, 
kenfc for the use of the natuial nhiloMijiliy class in the 
colloge, was sent to him to la' put in repair, lie 
quickly found out what was wrong with the model, 
and easily put it into order : hut in doing this he 
became greatly impressed A^itli the defects of the 
machine, and with the impoitauce of getting rid of 
them. The result w''{v« tJiat ho hit upon theexpedi 
ent of the separate condenser, which proeuteu (he 
loss of steam in the cylinder. See Ste \M enoixe, 
where his other important inventions, the use of 
the ‘ air-pump,’ steam jacket for cylinder, double- 
acting engine, &c., are descrilanl. 


scale arlapted to practical uses ; and an engine was 
erected at Kinneil, near Borrow^stounness. But 
Roebuck got into difficulties ; and notliiiig further 
was done until, in 1774, Watt entered into a 
partnershii) with Matthew Boulton (q.v.) of Soho 
near Birmingham, when, Roebuck’s interest having 
bemi repurchased, the manufacture of the new 
engine was commenced at the Solio Iron\vorks. 
A patent for his invention had been taken by Watt 
in l769, and a prolongation of his patent for twenty- 
ftveyeara was secure in 1775. Tliis partnership 
was a fortunate one for Watt — Boulton was bold 
and enterprising;; Watt was timid and shrank from 
the commercial siile of ailkirs. The advantages of 
the new engliie were in no long time found out by 
the proprietors of mines ; and it soon snperaedea 
Keweomen’s machine as a pumping-engine. Watt 
allerwarda made rnimerous improvements in its 
mistmotion, and in conjunetion with his partner 
Boulton he Immensely improved the quality of the 
werkmauslilp employed in building engines end 
elher machines Between 1781 and 17^ he obtained 
patetats'lor a series of inventiotis->-«mong them the 
Uiitf and |danet motion, the expansion principle, the 


double engine, the pmallel morion^ OnjL 4irtshi&k«>» 
less f amaee* The iq»piieat&0n to toe steimeHSi^^ 
of tlie flerernoT whs Watt's 
maut* He desmtbed a steamdoiUM)^^ 
of his patents <17B4), bat did not 
further, neither did he encourage his 
ant Murdock (q.v.) in his experiments. 
invented a letier«c^)|)yiiig press, mochiiieS 
ing sculpUii*e, and numerous dev ices unconntml 
with the steam-engine, sevenri of wluch hO 
patexited. It is curious to recall that BotilMl ^ 
and Watt attempted to secure an act of parU4^ 
men t forbidding the ui»e of high-piessme engines; 
W'att persisted in the use of steam at low piessuna 
Watt’s claims to 1>© the hrst discoverer of the com* 
IMisiiiou of water were long and strenuously 
uiaiutainefl (see Wai'EK, p. 565). 

He ieUi<$d itom busuiess iii the year 1800, giving 
up to hi*< t^^o Kon®, James and (Ircgor5% his interest 
I Hi the «‘xtcn^i\c and pro*»per<ms business which 
Bimhon had cicated at Soiio. He showed the 
I MLiiie abut and acti\f* mind after his retirement. 
The attic irxmi nt Hmthfield Hail, his house 
m*jii Binniiigliam, whote he umxI to tvork alone, 

I® still pict^ei^ t d. in itK old cundilion. Here he was 
p^ofcctly happ\, woikiiig with iiis tiuijing-latlte« 
atitl Ins UmjIs and models. In the earlier 

} poll ion ot hi'' lif<*hc MiflVred much from ill healUi. 

{ He had quh kness of apprehension, a powerful 
iiiHinory, and an immense stoie of well tllgested 
ill Heel fancoiis information oiif-ule hia own domain. 
In con\eisatiou his utteianoe uos slow and imirn- 
passioned, uith it uuiet, gia^e humour, while his 
inanneiH \Neie gentle, modest, and umissutniug. 

dk^l at Ileathhcld on 19th August 1819 in his 
eighty fouith >eai. Thcic aie many momuiients 
to Watt ; the ins^iipiion on that in M'estniiiister 
Ahhe> is fioni the pen of Loul Biotigham. Watt 
stands at the head of all in\entoi*s, and the honours 
paiti to his inemojx and to himself in his later 
^^eals api>eai to Jiave been de-'Cned hy his personal 
qualities, no less than by the iiiinieasiirable benefits 
which his inM‘uti\e talents ha\ e (onfeired upon the 
Iitiznan lare. 

JScu J. 1*. Mnirhead, Onyin and Progress of tke 
3ftehaniCit( Inuntutns of Janus Watt (.^ xols. 1854), 
comprising a mt moir, letters And patent hpedficationa ; 
Muirhead's Ltfr^ abndgeti from his larger work (1 vol. 

2d cd. 1859), JSuiiles, Lnes of BotiUon and WaU; 
Williamson, Menwruds of the Lhueage of Watt (1856); 
and Dr W. Jacks, Janus Watt (1901). 

Watt, liOBEKT, bibliomaplier and phy^sieiaii, 
was born the son of a sinaiT farmer near Htewarton 
in Ayrshiie in May 1774, and studicil for tlie 
chut ell at Glasgow tTniversity ( IJSS-OT). He sub- 
sequently studied medicine at Edinburgh, and was 
licensed in surgery' and pliainiacy, which arts he 
practised in Paisley and in Glasgow (1799-1817). 
At his death (12tli March 1819) he was a dis- 
tinguislieil physician, accoucheur, and lectarer on 
the practice of medicine at Glasgow. He witite 
medical w’orks on diabetes, consumptkm, and 
liooping-cough, and a moral work, JRuies of Li fa; 
but he is best known by his valuable ( Uiough far 
from complete or infallible) BihUotfieca Briiannica 
(4 vols. 4to. 1824; seo BiBLIOORAPHY), w^hich 
orginated in a catalogue (published 181^) of a 
library be gathered for the use of hk students. 

Watteau^ Axtoinb, was bom atValevicieimeH, 
in (^tober 1684, and in 1763 be betook tiiinself to 
Paris, where for some time be earned a Hveliliood 
^ the sorriest hack-work for a picture-dealer. 
He subsequently received instmetion from GiUot, 
and got employment with Andran, the decorator 
of the Luxemboarg, and in 1711 became a 
ttadwnt at the AeiKiemy. ^ In 1717 be was made i 
a member of the Acaaamy, and became famous 
as rile creator of a new type of ark There is m 
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strange contrast between the gaiety of his art 
and tlie melancholy of his life constantly over- 
shadowed by ill-health. In 1718 he visited Eng- 
land to consult Dr Kichard Me^, then famous, 
for whom, during his stay, he painted one or two 
pictures. After liis return home his health gradu- 
ally declined ; and on 18th July 1721 he died of 
consumption at Nogent, near Paris. In virtue of 
their charming colour and graceful design, the 
pictures of this master of the Rococo age still 
enjoy a high vogue, though his reputation as an 
artist is now but an echo of that which, in his 
lifetime, he enjoyed. He employed himself chiclly 
in painting small landscapes, with something of 
the nature of the Fite Galante going on in them — 
mock- pastoral idylls in court-ai*ess. The largest 
collection of Watteaus— that made by Frederick 
the Great — belongs to the German emperor; and 
many are in the hands of English collectors. 

See the Catalogue raieonrvie of his works by De Gon- 
court (1875), and the monographs by Collier (1867), 
J. W. MolleU (1883), Vollbehr (Hamb. 1885), Hannover 
i Copen. 1888), Dargenty (Paris, 1801), Nantz (Paris, 
1891), and Claude Phillips {Portfolio, 1895). 

Wattle* See Acacia. 

Wattle-bird (Anchochcera carunculata), a 
wattled Honey-eater (q.v.) of Australia, with 
wattles half an inch long. The plumage is varie- 

§ ated gray, brown, and white, and the flesh is 
elicious eating. In a Tasmanian species {A. 
iimuris) the wattles are over an inch long. 

Watt’s Dyke* See Offa’s Dyke. 

WattSf Alaric, was bora in London, March 
16, 1797, and died there, April 5, 1864. He had 
four years* schooling at Wye and Ashford in Kent; 
was an usher at Fuuiam and Runcorn, and a news- 
paper editor at Leeds and Manchester ; married in 
1821 tlie Quakeress, Priscilla Wiffen (1800-73), a 
sister of the two Spanish scholars; founded the 
United Sermce Getzette (1833); and made a great 
hit by his annual, the Literary Souvenir ( 1824-37). 
Latterly he was less successfuj, and in 1854 he was 
granted a pension of £100. He puldislied two 
volumes of poetry, but one piece only by him is 
remembered — the alliterative ieu ePeej^ty ‘An 
Austrian army awfully arrayed,^ &c. Tlie Life by 
his son (2 vols. 1884) contains some interesting 
sketches of his contemporaries. 

Watts, George Frederick, painter, was born 
in Lon<lon, 23d February 1817, sent a picture to the 
Academy in 1837, but formed his style during a 
three years* sojourn in Italy after the old masters, 
especially of the Venetian school. He attracted 
public notice by his cartoon of ‘ Caractacus ’ sent 
to Westminster Hall in 1843, and again by pictures 
of ‘ Echo * and ‘ King Alfred * in 1847. He is above 
all things a poet-painter, but remarkable for his 
individuality, dignity, extreme correctness in draw- 
iiig, splendid cmoration, and exquisite purity of 
atmosphere. He has painted many noble portraits 
(not a few of them the most eminent of his con- 
temi>oraries) and some fine landscapes; his his- 
torical subiects are in the grand dramatic manner, 
but he is best known by bis magnificent pictorial 
moralities, emblems of profound and subtle import 
He sympathised with many of the aims of the Pre- 
Raphaelite school, but stood quite apart from it 
Among his more important paintings— familiar 
many of them by photogravures or other reproduc- 
tion, though he has never been a ‘ popular * painter 
‘Paolo and Francesca* (1848), ‘Fata Mor- 
gana ’(1848), ‘Life’s Illusions* (1849), ‘Love and 
Death’ (1877), ‘Watchman, what ot the Night?’ 

( 1880 ), ‘ Hope ’ ( 1886 ). The exhibition of his works 
at the Grosvenor Gallery ( 1882 ), whidi included 
one of his admirable sculptures, comprised about 
half of his life’s work. He has execute a fresco of 


St Geoive in the Houses of Parliament, and another 
ill Lincmn’s lun. He declined a baronetcy in 1894, 
when he sent 150 portraits (Carlyle, Browning, M. 
Arnold, Tennyson, &c. ), as a gift to the nation, to 
the National Portrait Cirallery. 

Watts* Henry, bom in London, 20th January 
1815, in 1837 became demonstrator at University - 
College, librarian to the Chemical Society in 1850. 
and editor of its Journal in 1861. He translated 
Ginelin’s Handbnch der Chemie (18 vols.) and other 
chemical works, but is best known by his Diction- 
Chemistry, based on that of Dr Ure (5 vols. 
1863-68 ; supplements in 1872-75-81 ; new and 
revised ed. by Morley and Muir, 4 vols. 1880-94). 
He died 30th June 1884. 

WattSU Isaac, hymn-wiiter and divine, was 
born on July 17, 1674, at Southampton, where his 
father kept a boarding-school ancl wrote poetry. 
At sixteen he was sent to an academy in London 
kept by Thomas Rowe, an Independent minister. 
Here his devotion to his studies was so excessi^^e 
as to permanently injure his constitution. In 1696 
he became tutor in the family of Sir John Hartopp 
at Stoke-Newington, and there he remained six 
years, acting also as assistarit to Dr Chauncy, 
minister of the Independent Church in Mark Lane, 
whom he succeeded iu 1702. His health was 
throughout infirm ; and in 1712 he was u rostrated 
by an illness so violent that he never ttioroughly 
recovere<l from its effects. A visit which he paid 
to Sir Thomas Abney at Theobahls for change of 
air resulted in his domestication in the establish- 
ment till his death, thirty -six years afterwards, on 
Novenil>er 25, 1748. As his health permitted he 
continued to preach and to wiite. Though hardly 
over 5 feet high, and feeble physically, he was 
counted among the l>est nreachers of his time, and 
his sermons by no means oelie this reputation. His 
theology was marked by a large chanty ami catho- 
lic spirit then uncommon amongst Dissentem. The 
degree of D.D. was given him by Edinburgh in 
1728. His theological works vrere numerous, but 
are now quite forgotten. His treatise on Logic, 
long since superseded, was once a text-book at 
Oxford. But this childless saint and scholar 
assured the perpetuity of his name by his Divine 
and Moral Songs for Children (1715), which, in 
spite of many a metrical defect and much liopeless 
prose, show strength, sanity, and the right sim- 
I plicity without weakness. And in Dr «iohnson’s 
I words, ‘a voluntary descent from the dignity of 
I science is perhaps the hardest lesson that humility 
can teach.^ His Horoe Lyricw (1705), Hymns and 
\ Spiritual Songs (1707-9), and Psalms of David 
imitaled (1719) contain about 500 hyiims and 
versions, of which many I’cmain amongst the 
i cherished treasures of English devotion. It is 
enough to name but these : ‘ There is a land of 
pure delight,’ ‘ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.’ 

‘ When 1 survey the wondrous cross,’ and * O God, 
our help in ages past.’ There are Lives by Dr 
Giblions, Dr Johnson, Southey, Milner (1834), and 
E. Pax'ton Hood (1875). 

Watis-DanCoBf Theodore ( the name Dunton, 
his mother’s, he assumed in 1896 ), poet and cdtie, 
was born in 1836 at St Ives in Huntingdonshire. 
His father, according to Norris’s Histoi^ of St Ivu^ 
was a solicitor and a naturalist, intimately con- 
nected with Murchison, Lyell, and other geokigiste, 
a pre- Darwinian evolutionist of considerable mark 
in the scientific world of London, and the GUbert 
White of the Ouse vidley. He received at Cam* 
bridge a somewhat elaborate private education, 
comprising music, art, and the phyideal sdenets** 
especially biology. Settling in IiCndoR, he 
soon be^me the centre of a vety reniarkaldn 
literary and artiatic company. Ha is denmibed 





is tUQ intixMlactioii to Pliiltp Bourke Maroton^^ 
coHeeted works^ by Mrs Chandler MoultoJii the 
editor, as ^a poet whose noble work won lor 
him tho life-long and intimate friendship of 
Bossetti and Browning and Lord Tennyson, and 
was the hrst link in that chain of more than 
brotherly love which binds him to Swinburne, his 
house-mate at present and for many years past.* 
He thus came to exercise a most important 
induence on the art and culture of the day; but 
although he has written enougli to fill many 
volumes -in the Eiraminert the Athena urn {since 
1876), the Ninetcenih Centm'yy the Fottmrjhtly 
Eeview^ &c. — he has let year after year go by 
without his collecting Iuh esmijs, wliicli, always 
dealing with first principh's, have vcaMsl to be 
really^ anonymous, and are quoted h> tlie ]>iesM 
both in England and in (Germany as his. Hut, 
having wrapped up 1ns lalontH in a weeklv 
review, he was only eidiomeially known t<, tile 
general pnhUc, evVej>t foi the soiinet^ and 
other poems that from the Athena muy iVc , had 
found their W'ay into ant hologicM, and fin the half- 
ilozen ait ides' on poetic suhjecN that he eon- 
tributed to the Enfyelupaitih Ijiitaninni and the 
present woik. The poems of his which are most 
geneially known ‘ i'ln' ihnderi of the Aiinada' 
ami ‘The Ode to Mothei (’liirken, the 

latter of whidi has heon often M‘piint«nl in Eng- 
land and Aineiica. The <‘hief m»t<' ot liK p<»*'tiy 
— much of it w iitton in \outh- is indiv j<biabf v, 
the sou ices of its inspinilion Nalnie and hinisdf. 
His prose c^asays lileiaix mainly, hut langing aKo 
over folklore, ethnologx, science geuciallx aie 
niaik(x) as much hy tindi indepernlence and (>iigin 
ality as hy theii suggesti\eness, hannoin. inoi‘-i\e 
vigour, and depth and breadth of insight They 
liayo ma<lc him a foiee in liteiatuie to w’hidi only 
Saiiitc Beuve, not Jeft’iey, is a paiallel. Mi Sw in- 
hume has style<l him Mlie liist eiiti<' of oiii time 
perhaps the largest minded and sighted of 

uge,* and Jtossetti in a puhli*»hed conxeiNition 
said the same thitig. In IHOH lie pnldished 77ic 
Comtng of Lov€y his first \olumc of collected poems, 
and in 1899 made a gieat hit with the 0^p.sy 
romance of Ai/hrm, 

See, besides works cited at Kos'^etti, W, Sharp's Sonnr/;!t 
of the Petit nry (1887), preface to The AV?r hay of Ur 
Hake (1890), and A. Miles’s Torts of the Cmturn (1892). 

WaiigiL Edwix, the Lancushiro poet, wa.s born 
January 29, 1817, at Rochdale. A« a ;^outh he was 
apprenticed to a local printer and bookseller, but 
on the expiration of his apprenticeship he seems to 
have devoted himself almost entiicly to literature. 
With his renioxal to Kelsal near Manchester he 
became one of the most active meniliei’s of the 
Manchester Literary Club, of wdiich he w^as at one 
time president. His first sketches of Lancashire 
life and chai*acter appeared in the ManchcMer 
Examiner^ and at once attracted friendly attention 
to the author. Among Mr M'"aiigh*s nuuieioits ! 
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the best of hi.s humorous pieces), The CAtmney 
Corner (a series of exquisite village idylls), and the 
admirable descriptions of natural scenery in his 
Tu/ts of Heather^ Irish Sketchesy and Bambtes in 
the Lam Country. But it is as a singer rather than 
as a story-teller that our author xnll be best re- 
membered, For several years lie had been in the 
habit of contributing dialect songs to vaiious pen* 
odicals, and these pieces, fiint cmlected in 1859 as 
Laneashdre Softys, secured for their author immedi- 
ate recognition as a |H>et, Rivalling the Cumbrian 
poems 01 Robert Anderson^ and oompaiing favour* 
ftbjy with the best work of the rustic folfovers of 




withwHoh be peflitttjhe 

of his oeniitiy-p^pfe ; iii4eed fotw/BOew 
such po]pnlarlty ittXancnsbme as W4Mlgb^ , 

whom to till childer an* me.* As ' 

of dkieet Mr Wnnsh merits high ftnbitfrrVlm 
nice shades of local patois, cumnt In 
separated by only a few miles, are tenderl^r3Sfc;' 
criminated^ and the hitom is nowhere maintained ^ 
to the tedium of the general reader, Imt 
by briUiant descriptive passages written in Mf v 
Waugh *8 tei-Bc and pore EZnglbh. Outside 
native county Mr Waugh's rendering of dialect is ^ 
I somewhat lass happy, and the speciiueiis of the 
country snecch of (''umlierlaMd and (re)arid, as 
given in Jannoel and IrUh Sletrhes, can K-arcely . 
be amiiinted a succesti. In 1882 Mr Waugh 
lic<‘}tiuc the Incipient of a small j>enHion from the 
^ ('ivil JJrtt. With failing liealtli he roruoxed to New 
' Brighton, ('‘he^-hirc, whcie he died, April 30, 1890, of 
.cancel ill tlie ihioat. reiwmall.y Mi Wauuh w^as 
‘ the centie of a large circle of fi lends, xvho ^leiighted 
* ill hk genial wit and pow'erM as a raeaufeur. The 
IxM edition of collected xxoxks is that 

in 11 vols , with ( ahlecoii'f, ilhistiatioiiK. 

Wailkeg^nn* ''apitul of Lake county, Illinois, 
on tli4» wcht shoie Lalvo Michigan, miles by 
lail N. h> Vi, of ( 'hi<'«go. It is mostly built on a 
hliifk .'■><) feet al»oxe the lake. Pop. 9345. 

Wankcsfia« capital of a eoiintv, AVisconsin, on 
, Fox Ki\c». 19 iinh"* \V. of Milwaukee Pop, 7321. 

\Vattrill« di n v\ l>i:. nn old Kiigli*-!! clnonider, 
whose wo»k comes down to 1471. The Eifueif 
r/fs Pruntf/va rf Anrtrnars Ittones dt la Gmnt 
Be* (ttajne xxs** edil^Ml lor the Rolls seiien (,'5 vols, 
1864 !M ). XoK \ III w Cl e tin inflated in 1864 97. 

Wniisail« eapitJil of Maialhon conntx, Wis- 
consin, 210 miles NNV. of Milwaukee; po]>, 12,354. 

' Wa liters Emile, bom at Brussels, 29th 
Nox ember IH46, Ini'- ))ainte»l many ^leat historical 
‘pictuicK, ami is a icnnaikable poi tVaitifet. 

Wave# Wlien the stnface of a sheet of water 
' is distill I kmI XX axes aie iiixanably piYHliiced. TIichc 
may xaiy in magnitude fimu the liuge lollem of 
the Atlantic to the tiniest oliseix^ahle lipple. The 
broad characte!i«tic of such xvaxe- motion is that as 
, the xx'axes pa&s oxer the surface at a coiiRuleiable 
j Kjieed the liquid itaelf simply rises and falls xxith 
a slight to-Hiid-fio motion in a steadx- ihythmie 
j manner. The xxax*e, in short, is a particnIaV state 
j of motion handwl on fioiii one poition of the xx'ater 
to anothei. It is eneigx, not mattei, that is trana*' 
iiiitted. In the case oFoi-dinaiy sea-xxax*es it is not 
easy to see that gravity is the eflective dynamic 
agent in their piopagation. In accordance with 
hydrodynamic principles the tendency must he for 
the xx^ater at the crest of a xvave to be pulled down 
to the level of the xxater in the neighbouring 
trough, and for the latter to be pushexl up to the 
level of tlie former. Coriespondiiig to this surface 
oscillation there mn.st l>e at any {mint beloxv the 
suiface an oscillation in pressure. Also at any 
imstant the pres-sure xvill x^ary from i)oint to point 
along a horizoiital line drawn in the fluid in the 
direction in which the xx’ave- motion is being propa- 
gated. These conditions obviously imply a definite 
motion of the particles of the fluitf. Ir we supixose 
tills motion of the fluid itself to be so small that 
we may neglect the square of its value, xve are able 
to determine mathematically the character of the 
motion in the simplest type of oscillatoiy^ waves 
sustained by the action or gravity. Txx’o simple 


sustained by the action or gravity. Txx’o simple 
oases are usually distinguished according as the 
length of the wave is great or small compared with 


wtuy with the best work of the rustic folloxvers of the depth of the liquid. In the former case we 
these rude lyrics won the hearts of his coun* have the propagation of long waves in shallow 
Wjmiin by the ^weri patliosi and kindly humour water. Eiuh piwticle of liquid describes an elHpse 
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with longer axis homontal. As the depth in- 
creases tms ellipse dinunishes iu size^ and becomes 
more elliptical. At the bottom the liquid dtimly 
moves to and £ix> in a straight horisontal line. The 
velocity of the wave is equal to the square root of 
the product of the total depth of the liquid into the 
acceleration due to gravity, in symbols V^* The 
shallower the water the more slowly will the waves 


In the other simple ease we find a type of which 
the deep's^ wave may be taken as an example. 
Each particle of fluid describes a circle, which 
rapidly dminishes in size as the depth increases. 
The velocity of wave>pr<»|)agation is given by the for- 
mula =: p//2ir, where / is the wave-length and v is 
the ratio 3*14159... . Tims, with a wave-length 4ir 
or about 12^ feet, the velocity of propagation will 
be 8 feet per second or 5*6 miles per hour. Again, 
with a wave-length of IOOt — a length by no means 
mncommqn with Atlantic rollers after a gale — the 
weaves will travel at 40 feet per second or 27*3 
miles per hour. Atlantic waves from 500 to ^00 
feet long and from 44 to 48 feet high have been 
observecl to take 10 to 11 seconds to pass. 

This mves a vehicity of 60 or 55 feet per second. 
The theoretical formula gives 50*6 and 55*4 feet 

e ir second resp^tively. The Hydrographical 
ureau of Washington records the observation of 
a wave half a mile long which took 23 seconds to 
pass. According to the formula it should have 


and the materials will ten4 to be carried mt hi 
deeper water. Thus there exists near to emy 
shore a neutral line or strip, above which sedimeiit 
tends to move up, and below which it tends to ho 
carried away to greater deptha In the Medt«> 
terraneau this neutral line lies at a depth of frem 
26 to 33 feet. Signor Cornaglia shows the im- 
portance of tliis phenomenon in relation to estu- 
aries and harbours, which become silted up if their 
mouths and openings are on the land side of tho 
I neati*a1 line, but remain de^ if their outlets are oo 
the sea side of the uentral line. , 

As oscillatory waves flow in upon a shelving 
beach they gradually change character. Tlie 
I troughs become flatter, and the cresto become 
&har]>er. At length the crest begins to curl over, 
and finally topples as a bi*eaker npon the beach. 
If we regard these waves as oscillatoiy waves in 
shallow water, we see that their velocity sliould 
diminish with the depth. Hence theie is a tend- 
ency for the advancing wave, which, so to speak, 
strives to keep its original momentum, to, be iw- 
tarded by friction on tho Ijoitoin. Hence the crest 
tends to outstrip the lower parts of the wave, and 
the result is the breaker. It is certain, liowcver, 
that as the depth becomes smaller and smaller the 
waves lose their tnie oscillatory chaiacter and 
become solitary waves or waves of translation. 

The solitary "wave was discovered and studied by 
Scott Ilussell, the eminent engineer. To this class 


taken 22*7 seconds. These comparisons show that l>elongs the long wave which accompanies a canal- 
so far as the value of the velocity is concerned boat, and which we see travoming tne canal when 
tho simple theory is ve^ satisfactory. the boat is stopped. The most favourable mte at 

^ Thifl^ theory, which is avowedly an approxima- which a ^ canal-boat can be dmwn is wiicii its 
lion, ^ves a wave form whose crests are similar velocity is such that it rides on the crest of tlie 
to the troughs. Now a glance is sufficient to solitary wave. ‘When this condition is not ful- 
ahow that the crests are sharper and the troughs filled part of the work done by the horse is 
flatter than this similarity would requiie, Stokes expended in producing fresh solitary waves. Tlie 
has, however, carried the approximation a step speed of the wave is measured by where h* b 
farther, and finds that the steei)er crests and tlie height of the crest of the nave above the 
fmtter troughs are quite accounted for ; also that bottom of the canal. In a canal 8 feet deep tho 
the particles are, on the whole, carried forward in Ixiat’s most favourable speed would be a little 
the direction of propagation of the wave. gieater than 16 feet per second, or about 11 mileo 

In the case of oscillatoiy weaves the dbtnrhance, per hour. Houssincsg and Rayleigh have worked 
M already noted, rapidlv diminishes as the depth out the theory of the solitary wave, and their 
increases. Thns at a depth equal to one wave- conclusions agree very well with the observations 
kmgth the disturbance of the water fo only ^Jyth made by Scott Russell. For example, the latter 
of that at the surface ; and at a depth of two observed that when the height of the wave was 
wave-lengths, only ^^nlWth of that at the mirface. equal to the depth of the undisturbed liquid the 
With the latest ocean waves the agitation lias wave began to bi’eak ; and the theory slioM’s that 
an inappreciable effect at even moderate depths. with tliis relation of depth and height the water at 
' Near a shore-line or beach the to-and -fro motion the crest b moving horizontally w^th the speed of 
of water along the bottom must have its eflect the wave. One characteristic of this solitary wavB 
on tbe material accumulated there. Signor Cor- ia that when it is a crest the urater is displaced 
nagim has mMe some very valuable observations forward a deflnite amount and does not return, 
on the formation of beaches along the shores of the On the other hand, when it is a trough the water 
M^itonan^. He finds (as the theory also faidi- is disjdaced backward— i.e. opposite to tho diree- 
Wat the bottom water under a crest moves tion of propagation of the solitary trough. For 
in the dilution of the wave-motion, and that the thb reason the solitary wave is also cmle^ the 
water under a trongli moves in the opposite direc- wave of translation. It is found that a solitaiw 
ti^ A stone or other object lying on tho bottom trough is vety unstable; and it is doubtful if a 
Will, as wave follows wave, be subjected to pres- solitary crest can remain permanently of tbe same 
sures ^ting in alternate directions. If the bottom fonn even on a frictionless fluid, 
is inclined, as in the case of a shelving beach, the 
shoreward push due to a passing crest is gi*eater 
than the seaward push when the trough is passing. 

The seaward push will, however, be aided by the 
resolved part of the weight of the stone acting 
doM'n the slope. At a certain depth, depending 
on Hie inclination of the slope and on the size 
of the waves overhead, the landward push will 


Stationary waves in running *water, such as may 
be seen on any shallow brook with uneven bM, 
belong to another class of waves. One pai*tiealar 
inequality, a large stone for example, will produce 
one conspicuous wave and a number of smaller 
ones accompanying it. The conditions of tho 

C roblem are diffieult to state ; and very little has 
een done in the disenssion of it. Lord Kelvin lias 


tocher shoi^ that a certain relation between the speed 
Mitb the r^olved part of tlm weight In shallower of the water and the average denth detenm^ 


tne average d 
cxest or trough 


over the 


feom j than“l "foot* 

the ehore«^^o other forces will have toe advantage, * agent in propagating the wave-motl^ 



tti« prMwm dae to 1^ Batfaee-laiiiaiHi;^^^^^ 
of tiio eanred wxtbuse of ^ water. Tliie* paMgre 
aoto dowBwatds over the convex crest and ap- 
WMjiii over the concave trougli. Its mo^itaae 
iiiereasee with the curvature, which hecontes 
jMatet 00 the wave ien^h becontcH smaller. 
TUi 0 ;,the induen^ of ti»e Hurfoco-teuMou hi 
aeeeleratinK the speed, of the wave becomes more 
pronouneea as the wave is taken shorter and 
stiorter. When a wavelet boconies so smaH that 
the suHoCQ'tension is more cfTective than f^ravity, 
it is distiti^tiished by the name of i'ip}»le. There 
is a^ certain particular wave- Jen jrTtli for which 
gravity and surface-tension liave erpial cfl'ectr' as 
regards the speed. Bliorter wavc-lengtliH are 
ripples, longer wavelengths are waves ; and Ute 
speWl of the wavelet having thb cHfi<*al wave- 
length is a minim inn. All other ripples and 
waves, whatever be tlieir Avave lengtlrs travel 
faster. For any Kpeed greater than tlii» mininnini 
speed two Avavo-lengl hs correspond. In other 
words, for any given wave j>ropiig«*ited mainly by 
gravity' there corresponds a ripjile propagate^l at j 
the same speed mainly by surface-tension- TIicm" . 
stateiiieiits are all contaim$d in (tie fullowing ; 
formula which exprossos (In* 8 |H‘c<I (c) of • 

waves on the .surface of fresh water in terms j 
of the wave-length (/) : n- -- 61*4/ .'ll//. The i 

units are the inch and wv.ond. The tii*st term | 
on the right is the part due to gravity, I lie s^*cnnd : 
the part due to surface- leii.si<m. 'I'lie minimum ■ 
speea (9*34 iucln^ per second ) is given when tht>e = 
two terms equal ea<;li other, «o that the critical 
wave-length which separaten rippicvs from \vav€*H is ' 
0*71 inch.. When the wave leiigtli is *2^ inches (ho j 
S[ieed is 12J inches per He<?ond, instead of 12 inches ; 
per second as it would he tindm- tin* influence of j 
gravity alone. Now (he same value of c is obtained I 
if we substituto 0*217 for / in the foi inula. Thai [ 
is, the ripple of wave-length ()’217 inch travels | 
with the same speed os llie wavelet of w ave length j 
2^ inches. It is easy to see from the formula just j 
given that the proiluct of (he wave-lengths (in | 
inches) of the lipplo and wavelet w hieii move with j 
the same speecl mu.st equal nr *r>05, so that if j 
the one wave-length is given the other can l»e at 
once calculated. 

A very pretty ex|)eiiment due to Scott liussell, 
but fii*8t discussed fully by Loixl Kelvin, gives a 
practical demonstration of the fact that to every 
ripple there coriesponds a xvave l)a> ing the same 
sp^sd. Let a thin rod, dipping vertically in smooth 
water, be drawn through it at a speed of 10 inches 
per second or more. In front of the ro<l a group 
of ripples advancing with it ivill be formed, and 
behina will be seen the corresponding wavelets 
travelling also with the rod. These combine to 
produce a . beautiful pattern on the surface of tlie 
water. If we increase the relative speed of the 
rod and the water the ripples in front get shorter, 
and the wavelets behind get longer. On the other 
hand, a diminution of speed causes the lipples to 
lengthen and the wavelets to shorten until for a 




in tho formation of waves. A stone falling in, or 
, a fish rising, produces a series of wavelets or ripples 
tmveiUing outwards in widening circles. Of all 
agents wat have to do with the generation of 
mves wind is, however, the most efiective. An 
almost inappreciable puff of air will produce tiny 
j^ples on an otherwise smooth vrater-surface. The 
nnit prodnotlon of such rlpplee must depend noon 
^ variations of vertioal pressnre accompanying 
ittaeao ; but once Uiey are fairly staited the 
meiaentiim of wind itself will have its direct 


■ scale fd ^ 

Bettes watsr^wavea. ‘liktifi 

object of discusskpii in^ llm *afm%. 

BnmeTOus other kinds of wave-moliiHi '' 
essentially involved in many physa^ J' ^ ^ 

For example, Sound (q-v.,) lias ta do wiili „ 

I travelling m elastic media, eitlier os waves ef 
I pr<>B.sion and dilatation or as waves of 
: A siinihir kind of wave motion accompanies 
I quakas (q.v.). Then, again, the wliole of phytfeal :! 
I optics is built iiixm an elaboiute tlieory or wava^';- 
{ propacation, the exact nature of which is yet to 
; l>e dii^overed (sec Light, Poi..vutSATiON, dtc.)." 

I Maxwell’s brilliant thet^uy that tlie wavo^niotSoiEi; ^ 
I which constitiitiM light i.H ait electric mthw than- 
j an elfifttic phonomeiiim ha^ virfenally carried the 
j day? but U remains to tind a dyitanikal explana- 
tion of electnciiy itself, or, at any rate, ioCoheeive 
an ethemal fneiHunt wh»>8e fundamental property 
is a cav«wi(y (rHiismit wave- motions of the kind 
; rcquiml. tor an account of fibeitoinena depending 
j on the cocxi.stem‘e of wavc-motiori?i, see l^TSEFEE* 

; KNCK. aUo 11 A K BOT H. 

Waverley. Sw I'AnNri.vM. i 

> Wuvrt% a (own in (he Belgian province of 
I Brabant. 15 BE. of Bru-s.^icls by rail; pop. I 

; S4.T2. Here on the bSUi June 1815 there was a | 
{ fu'ively e*m tested bat lb* bei%v*.*en the Prussians 
i nmler Tlnelmann ami tbc* French under Grouchy, * 
ill w'liich the Prussians {succeH^fiilly prevented the 
French from joining Napoleon at \VaterIoo. 

I Wax* the name gi>'en to some animal and 
j vegetable substances, and even to one or two ! 
; mineral iKHlies, whieU more ur leks resemble bees- 
i wax both in their npi^carance and in their physical 
I [»roj>er(ies. }k?e5?wa.\ and (.’hinese pe4a w*ak are 
; of animal origin : Cariiauba palm-wax and myrica- 
I wax are vegetable pro<luo(H; and ozokerite {see 
j BiTr.MKXl in an examjde of niineml w*rx. The 
i true differ from fats in not yielding glycerine 

I when tboy are made into soaps with alkalies, 
j LVmcftlr is .see l e ted by and of it they build 

I (he walls of the colls of their comb. When this is 
ilrainocl of honey it is melted in boiling water, and 
the wax which lloats on the .surface is collect^ iu 
the solid state w hen the w'ater c«x>ls. Raw^ bees- 
! >vax is of an impure yellow* colour, so tliat for many 
! nurnoses it rtH|uires to be bleached. It« fracture is 
Unely granular, and it has a peculiar glistening 
appearance when rubbed wdiich, w lien seen in other 
bodies, is called w'a.xy. The melting* jwint of bees- 
w*ax varies from about ISO"* to over 146“ F., and its 
sp. gr. is *960. It is soluble in ether, turpentine, 
lieiizole, and some other liquids, but not in idcohol. 

It contains about 85 per cent, of wyrtetM, a com- 
pound of one of the higher ethers of tne ethyl series 
with palmitic acid. Myricin is a crystalline fatty 
IkkIv melting at 162^ F., and liaving the formula 

^6^^ I It differs fi*om ordinary fate by yield- 
ing on saironification myricyl alcohol, a crystalline 
fatty body, in place of glycerine. Ceroiic aeid^ j 
C^H 940 ), 18 also present in beeswax to the extent 
of about 12 per cent., and ^nerally in the free 
state. This acid is dissolved by boiling alcobcd in 
which the other bodies composing wax are in- 
soluble. As both myricin and cerotic acid are 
, crystalline and brittle, and melt at higher tem- 
i peratures tlian wax its^ the tenacity and plastic 
character of the latter is ascribed to the presence of 
a eomparatively small quantity of a softer sub- 
stance named cerofem, which does not seem to 
have been as yet thoronglily investigated. MdMk 
(C|nH«,0|) was first prepared by Brodie from 
the myncin of beeswax, in wmich it has lately been 
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found in the free state. With one exception it is 
the highest known memlier of the fatty acids. It 
fuses at IW F. (90® C.). 

Beeswax is bleached by dividing cakes of it into 
ribbons, which are spread on canvas, kept moist and 
exposed to sunsiiine. The ribbons are turned over 
at intervals, and occasionally sprinkled with water. 
After a first bleaching the wax is melted, formed 
once more into ribbons, and again exposed to the 
sun’s rays. A third treatment of the same kind is 
usually required. Only solar bleacliing 'will suit 
'when it is to be used for candle-making, and for 
this purpose the w’ax also requires a previous treat- 
ment with acid. Wax can, liowever, be bleached 
with chemical agents. Candles of this material 
cannot be made, Tike those of stearin or paraffin, in 
moulding machines, since they do not part freely 
from the moulds. They are manufactured by first 
pouring melte<l wax on wicks arranged round a 
Loop, and when tliey have reached the proper 
thickness they are rolled in the plastic state on e 
marble slab. Candles of beeswax, owing to its 
greater hardness, have less tendency to ‘gutter’ 
than those made of stearin or paraffin. Beeswax 
has also a pleasant odour. By itself it makes by 
far the best carriage candles, and when these are 
made of other materials beeswax is sometimes 
mixed with them. But its high price limits its 
use for such purposes. It is employed for waxing 
fioors of polished wood, as an ingredient in making 
some varnishes, for making lithographic crayons, 
and as a resist in printing patterns on calico. 

Wax was of importance to the ancients for 
writing- tablets (see Writing), the writing pro- 
duced ny the sharp end of the stylus being, when 
it had served its purpose, obliterated by the other 
end. The art of modelling figures and portraits in 
wax dates from prehistoric times. Beeswax was 
used for this purpose by the ancient Egyptians. The 
ancient Greeks practised the art with great skill 
at least 300 years B.C., and developed the method 
of casting in bronze by means of wax now known 
as cire perdue (see Founding, Vol. IV. p. 752). 
Wax was the material in which the patterns or 
models for both large and small works of art in 
bronze were usually finished in ancient and Renais- 
sance times, and was so employed that it might 
melt away in the casting of them. The Romans 
were wont to have wax portraits of their ancestors 
set up in their entrance-halls as evidence of ancient 
pedigiee. Wax was also the material with which 
the colours for encauetic iminting practlseil by the 
ancients were made up. The remarkable portraits, 
believed to have been executed in the earlier 
centuries of our era, which were discovered by Dr 
Flinders Petrie at Fayyfim in E^pt, were painted 
with pigments laid on with melted wax. A modem 
kind of encaustic (see Mural Decoration) is 
sometimes called wax-painting. Wax and other 
images were used with evil intent in Magic (q.v.). 
In the 14th and 15th centuries sculpturing in wax, 
or cero- plastics, was practised by artists of good 
standing, who have left mainly figures in low 
relief or statuettes. But Vasan praises a large 
portrait statue of Lorenzo de’ Medici by Verroccmo 
and Orsino, of which the framework was wood, 
clothed with real garments, the face, head, and 
hands l>eing of wax. But no skill evades the livid- 
ness of the flesh or the ghastly stare of the glass 
eye; and wax- portraiture has been abandoned 
by artiste proper, and left to the skilful workmen 
who manufacture portrait figures of royal per- 
sonages, popular characters, and distinguished 
murderers for shows, perambulating or permanent. 
Of the latter that oi Mme. Tussaud (q.v.) is the 
best known. Wax-modelling has also a humbler 
sphere in the making of one kind of artificial flowers, 
composed of thin leaves of coloured wax, surface 




painted in detail with proper pencils, andiurttfieiid 
fruit, and in producing tailors* dummies, ac 
as anatomical modds and pathological spcdmeim; 
and embryological models, now much used in the 
teaching of zoology, are usually made of wax. 

Beeswax is produced in nearly all the temperate 
and tropical countries ol the world. Lar|^ otian^ 
titles ai*e obtained from southern Asia and North 
Afiica. East Indian wax mostly comes from hilly 
regions, the bees which produce it being wild^ or 
semi-wild. The amount of beeswax annually im- 

F ortcd into the United Kingdom is about 50 tons, 
ts price in the bleached state is £7 per cwt 
Chinese wax is produced by Coccus ceriferus^ 
Fabr. (Coccus pe-la of Westwood), living on the 
ash -tree Fraxinus chinensis, and l^longing to the 
same genus as the lac-insect (see LacT This 
lieautifiil substance resembles spermaceti in uen- 
eral appeal aiice. It. has a highly crystalline 
structure, and is very hard for a wax, its melt- 
ing-point being 180® F. Chemically it consists 
chiefly of ceryl ccrotate. Although this should be 
on excellent material for making candles, their 
manufacture from it presents some points of diffi- 
culty. It is perhaps owing to this, still more 
to its high price, that the wax has never become 
an article of much commercial importance in 
Europe. But it is so in China and Japan, where it 
is used for making candles, or for coating candles 
of inferior materials, and also for sizing paper and 
textiles. The average annual ]>roductiou in China 
is valued at £690,000. The price per cwt. is 
£7, 10s. 

A wax similar to the Chinese pe-la is produced 
in Japan by an insect which is probably another 
s|>ecies of coccus living on Ligustrum Ihoia. It is, 
liowever, not abundant enough to be of industiial 
impoitance. 

Spci^acetL — See this head. 

Carnauba tcax is found in thin films on the 
leaves of a Brazilian palm (Copernicia cerifera). 

It consists chiefly of inyricyl ccrotate and niyricyl 
alcohol. Its melting-point is 185® F., rising to 
alK>ut 195® F. when long kept, and its specific 
gravity is about *99. This substance is made into 
candles to a large extent in Brazil, but it is only 
used in limited quantities in the candle manu- 
facture in England. A small proportion of it 
mixed with other candle- making materials is useful 
in destroying the * mottle ’ whicli some of these 
have a tendency to show. Camaulia wax is used 
to adulterate beeswax, and on the Continent to 
mix with such sulistances as stearin and cerosin 
to make cheap ‘wax’ candles for church pur- I 
poses. The imports of Carnauba wax into England, 
though not large, are increasing — ^25(X) bags in 
1891, and much more in 1892. The pnee is £3 
per cwt. 

From the stem of Ceroxylon andicola^ the wax- 
palm of the Andes, a resinous exudation is ob- 
tained, about one- third of which coiisiste of a wax 
used for making candles (see Palm). A similar 
substance is produced by Klopstockia cenfera^ 
another South American palm. 

Jajpan Wax is obtainea from the fruit of several 
species of Rhus, of which R, snccedanea is the most 
im^rtant, but R. vemicifera and R. aylvestria* 

Yield it. The berries contain the wax between the 
kernel and the outer skin. The raw wax is of a 
greenish colour, and is cut into strips and bleached 
white by exposure to the sun. This wax is mostly 
composed of palmitin, and is therefore rather a 
fat than a true wax. Its melting-point varies from 
124® to 128® F. It is important as a candle-making 
material in Japan, although but little used for this 
purpose in England. It has a ratiier unpleasant 
smell. Japan wax is an ingredient in some polish* 
ing mixtures for famitnre and leather, ana it is 
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Waol^Vb^ benioaoiF f»veml ipe^ 
^ witb a waxy Bu1wtaiiie«».^ 1^^^ 

ihe ^ wax fitim iC WbixiK 

iia .iwilAer )Bol| aabataacet with a m«ltii^^ 

point' af }3S^ F»» baa been mucb need (more or leat 
mixed y4tb be^wax) for candle-making. It eon- 
aiata moat largely either of free palmitic acid or of 
ptUmtiitr with some layristin. M, cordtfolia of 
South Africa and other s]^iee fouud in Boui^ 
America yield inyrtle wax [t^m CAXDLEBRttUyV 

jpare0n*uuuc, Solid pavaflin \h ho (mUIoxL Wlien 
of good quality for caiulle-nmkitig, it in a compara^ 
tively liardt pure white suhstaiiee roHembling W»- 
w’ax, hut rather more triuiBhioent. It has netiher 
tfiHic nor odour, and in not acted on by either 
alkalies or acids, with the aingltMi^xcoption of nitric 
acid, which slowly attacks it, but only when this 
acid i« at or near its boiling-point, ^araf^tn dis- 
solves with the aid of heat in variouK naphthas 
(those from sltale, pctrolonui, ami coal lari, in 
turpentine, other, hisnlptiide of oarlion, and to 
some extent also in alcohol ami fatty oils, ParaUins 
are found in conimercc with variouM jm*lting j»oinLs, 
but all are mixtures of liydr<»cariiou8 belonging to 
the marsh gas or pamOiti Mfri<»H (see HY!>«fH*AU- 
nONS), Those melting lH?twt»i?n 70' and IIH' F. 
have a crystalline structure ami are chis.se*! as soft 
INtraflins. Such os moU between I K“> ami 150 F, 
(about the highest that can Is.' made) are called 
lianl paraffins, and in these the erystniliiie tevtuve 
dlMappears. Tho hard are less easily di-istihed 
than the soft kinds. 

Besides its extensive use in oniidh' inaking, 
pavaflin is employ tnl for a great many purposes in 
the arts, such a.s for laumlry purp(,»ses along with 
starch, fi>r dimsitig textile fabrics and for render- i 
iiig them wateri>roof, in the manufacture of per- 
fiiiiies from flowem, and to give a finisli to certain 
articles made of wood, bone, or leather. In the 
United States it has been e.vteiisively con.snmed as 
a chewing-guin, and has lieen tried with some 
Buccess as a presen-ativo of fruit. Soft imraflin 
is largely iKJUght for dipping matches, l^irallin 
purifietl without the use of aciil has recently come 
into extensive use as an insulator hy electricians. 
See Paraffin, Candlk, and IlvDitdrARBONs. 

Sealing-iaax (q.v.) is not now made of >vax 
at all. 

Wax*blll {Estrefda ctsirdda), a w’dl-known 
small South African bird, much in repute in other 
lands as a cage-bird, is almut 4 inches long, and 
has a bright rm bill, the translucency of the horny 
covering giving it a waxy ap{>earaiice. 

Waxcloth. See Floorcloth. 

Wax Insect. See Wax. 

Wax-myrtle. See Candlebbrry. 
Wax-palm. See Wax. 

Wax-plant. See AscLKPiADACBiS. 

Wax-tree ( Vismia), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Hypericacem, having a five-parted 
ealyxr and five petals, generally covered with soft 
hairs on the inside. A 




ealyxr and nve petals, generally covered with soft 
hairs on the inside. All the species yield a yellow 
resinons juice when wounded; which, dried, has 
similar properties and appearance to gamimge, 
and in commerce is named American gamboge. 
The species are natives of tropical America. 

Wax-wlnn (Ampehs), a genus of small passer- 
ine birds in which the secondary quills of the wings, 
and sometimes other feathers or wings or tail, are 
jupped with red homy appendix like sealing-wax. 
Thw are tliree spemes i the Bohemian W4x-wing 
or Chatterer (A. gamiftis), found in the northern 
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smaller Caroline Wax -wing or Cedaf-ldrd (A. 

cedronnn ). 

Waxy ItegenerAtion called amgimd 
or Irtrdnfcom degtmeralitni ) is a morbid process in 
which the healthy of > arious organs is trans- 

I forite.Mi into a peculiar Hnl>st«U3ce, allied in its 
\ chemical comiMr>^viihm to allmminouH HubHtanees. 

{ (irgatiH atfccted by tIiih dcgfuieration have a certain 
) resemblance in eom?i>»tency and physical character 
to wax. They may l>e cut into portionH of the 
nu»Ht‘ regular wha^r^e., with sharp angles and sniootlt 
surfaces: and the thinnest |w)sHihIe sHcijh may be 
removed hy asharji knife for iuh?roHcopical examina* 
tii>n. Sueli organs are abnormally traiiHhieent, 
iitereased iti volume, solidity, and weight. U.sually 
the first p.arts affe<!te<l by this degeneration are the 
.small MoihI- vessels, the middle or muscular coat 
being first chau»red. Suliseijuently the mljoitiing 
tis-snes Wcome similarly afhfKJtetl. * When a solu- 
tion of ioNline is brought in contact with such 
tissues, a deep reddish-brown colour is produced ; 

I and this colour is alone a siiffieiently characteristic 
test. Althougli amyloid degeneration is common 
to many tissues and organs, tlie parte most fre- 
quently" affecte^l are the spleen, liver, kidneys, 
lymphatic glond.s, and intestines. Waxy degenera- 
tion is very rarely met with as a primary condition. 
It is almost alw’ays the sequel to sohie chronic 
wasting disease, and is particularly associated with 
profuse and long- continued suppuration, as in 
stnimous disease of l)one, diseases of the lun|», 
kidneys, or intestines, with much purulent cus- 
ciiarge ; and with advanceil constitutional S3^philis. 
It can thus rarely be reganled as itself the cause 
of death, though it may hiateriall^’^ hasten the fatal 
issue. No treatment is known to be of any avail ; 
but when the degeneration is not very far atfvanoed, 
it may groiliially disap|>ear if the suppuration or 
other morbid condition which has led to its develop- 
ment is arrested. 

Waxland, the Smith (A.S. Veland ; old Norse, 
Volunar; Ger. Wieland)^ a hero of German saga, 


who w^as originall^^ a kind of demi-god in popuTar 
mythology, with jmints of identity with the ureek 
Hephff»tus and Diedalns. He was son of the sea- 

f iant Wade, a nephewr of King Wilkinus, and wuis 
rst bound apprentice to the mmous smith Miniir. 
Then he was carried across the sea to the dwarfs, 
whom he soon surpassed in their own science. He 
dwelt a long time in Ulfdaler along with bis two 
brothers, Eigil, the liest archer, and Slagfidr, and 
here they met three swan-maidens, with whom thegr 
lived for seven years, nntil these flew away tofcdlow 
battles as Walkyties. Afterwards Waybufid came 
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to King Nidung, who cut the sinews of his feet and 
pnt him in prison, for which he revenged himself by 
ntting the king's two sons to death, and violating 
is daughter Badnhild, who afterwards gave birth 
to Wittich. Wavland then flew away in a feather- 
robe, which he nimself manufactured, and which 
his brother Eigil had tried first, only to be precipi- 
tated to the ground. By skilfully piecing together 
the various old legends, Simrock has produced the 
Saga of Wavland as a whole in his poem Wieland 
der Schmied (1835), and in the 4th part of his 
Hddenhuch (1843). The legend is often alluded 
to in Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, English, and 
German poems, and even old French poems tell of 
Galant the smith. Wayland Smith’s Cave, a two- 
cliambered megalithic monument, near the White 
Horse in Berkshire, is immortalised in Kenilworth, 

See Deling and Michel, Vtland U Forgeron (1838); 
Grimm’s DeuUehe Mytholorjie ; Miiller, Mythologie der 
deutschen Heldensage (188C) ; and Golther, Die Wie- 
landsage {Germania, vol. xxxiii.). 

Wayne, Anthony, an American general, was 
bom at Easttown, Pennsylvania, January 1, 1745, 
the grandson of a Yorkshireman who commanded 
a body of dragoons at the battle of the Boyne, and 
emigrated to Penm^dvania Raising in 1776 a 
regiment of volunteers, he was appointed colonel 
of it, and sent to Canada, where lie covered the 
retreat of the provincial forces at Three Rivers. 
He coiiimanded at Ticonderoga until 1777, when 
he was made brigadier-general, and joined Wasli- 
ington in New Jei-sey. He fought bravely at 
Brandywine ; led the attack at Germantown ; 
captured supplies for the distressed army at Valley 
Forge ; distinguished himself at Monmouth ; was 
defeated at Paoli ; but achieved his most brilliant 
victory in the carrying of Stony Point with the 
bayonet at midnight, July 15, 1779. His courage 
and skill saved Lafayette in Virginia in 1781 ; and 
he aided in the siege of Yorktown. At the close 
of the war, rewarded by popular enthusiasm, and 
having, by his dash and audacity, acquired the 
^briquet of ‘ Mad Anthony,’ he retired to his farm 
ill Pennsylvania, subsequently took up a tract of 
land granted to him in Georgia, and sat in congress 
for a few montlis.^ Appointed, on Washington’s 
recommendation, in 1792 general-in-^hief of the 
army, he next year commanded a successful ex- 
i>edition against the Indians of the north-west, 
founded Fort Wayne, and in 1795 signed a treaty 
with^ the Indians by wdiich the United States 
acquired a. large addition of territory. He died 
at Presque Isle (now Erie), Pennsylvania, 15th 
December 1796. 

Way, Right op. See Right of Way; 

Ways and Means* See Parliament, p. 774. 

Wazan, an inland town of Morocco, pictur- I 
esquely situated on the steep northern slope of a 
two-peaked mountain, in the hill-country ^ miles 
SE. of Tangier; pop. 20,000. It is a sacred city 
and a place of pilgrimage, the headquarters of the 
Grand Shereef. The principal buildings are the 
great mosque and the tombs of a long line of 
sliereefs. The trade is, as elsewhere in Morocco, 
mamly in the hands of the Jewa See Morocco; 
jdso Watson, A Visit to Wazan (1880) ; and Harris 
in BlackwooiFs Magazine ( 1892 )• 

Wl^rabad, a toum of the Punjab, 21 miles 
N. of Gnjranwala by rail ; pop. 15,4^ 

WaztriiB, an Afghan hill tribe, inhabiting the 
highlands between the Kuram and the Gromul 
pass^ on the western frontier of the Punjab— ^now 
in British teriitoiy. See map at Afghanistan. 
Weald* See Kent. 

Wealdm Bedto* See Cretaceous System. 


Wealth* See Capital^ Political Economy, 
Value; and for the national wealth at various 
dates, Great Britain. 

Weaning* See Infant. 

Wear* a river of Duriiam (q.v.), 65 miles long. 
See also Sunderland. 

Weasel (Mustela vulgaris), a common carni- 
vore belonging to the same genus as the marten, 
sable, polecat, mink, and stoat. It is widely distrib- 
uted throughout Europe, northern and central Asia, 
and the northem parts of North Amerii^. The 
body of the male is about 8 inches in length, the 
tail 2i inches; tlie female is somewhat smaller. 
The colour of the upper parts is reddish brown, of 
the under parts pure waite. In northern regions 
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and in very cold winters the weasel occasionally 
l^ccomes pure white, just as the stoat becomes the 
white ermine. Like related s])ecies, the weasel is 
characterised by courage out of proportion to its 
size, by agility and wariness, and by }>ertinacious 
blood-thirstiness. It feeds on rats, mice, voles, 
moles, and frogs, but may also destroy young 
rabbits and birds. Often the blood of the victim 
is sucked and the brain eaten, or the body may be 
dragged home and left till it becomes soini-pntrid. 
In its hunting it is most pei-severing, keen in scent 
and sight ; it will take to the water after the 
water-vole, or climb to a bird’s nest ; it usually 
sleeps during the daj% and is most active at night. 
Like many of its relatives it bites severely and has 
a disagreeable smell. A nest of dried leaves and 
moss is made in a sheltered hole in the ground or 
in a tree trunk, and there in spring the litter of 
four to six young are reared. Against hostile in- 
truders the mother defends her offspring to the 
death. The fur is sonietimes used, but the animal 
is too small to be commercially important. 

Weather. See Meteorology. 

Weathering* See Denudation. 

Weaver-bird (Pfoceicfoj), a family of passerine 
birds numbering between 200 and 300 species, which 
I bear considerable resemblance to the finches, and 
are, indeed, often spoken of as such. The name 
has reference to the remarkable structure of the 
nests of many of these birds, which are woven in a 
very wondeitul manner of various vegetable sub- 
stanc^i and are objects of gieat interest. The 
Ploceidce are natives of the warmer parts of Asia, 
of Africa, and of Australia; none t^ing found in 
Europe nor in America. They are small birds, 
with a strong conical bill, the ridge of wiieh ik 
slightly curved, the tip entire. The wings are 
pointed or rounded, the first quill remarkably 
short, and the males of many species have a dith 
tinct summer and winter plumage, the formei^ 
paired by moulting some of the feathena IMi, 
is the case in the genus Pyromelana, for eEample, 
111 which the mam in full plumage are adomea 
with the most hriUiut ye^ow, orange, or searlet 
^ off veli^ty hlaok. They are often called 
the species renrasented is yeBow 
above and black bdow, with hrowi^ wings 
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wbear^in colour^ as shpwfl. Tliarp is gj^t 
divenifty in tha form and appearaiM^ of inn neats 
Qonatruoted by different species. One of tlie besi^ 
known species is the Hava (q.v,) of indtow Many 
of the other weaver-biras construct nests pretty 
much on the same plan with tliis—^uches elon- 
gated into tubes, entering from below; those of 
some are kidney •eliaped, and the entrance Is in the 
side. They very generally suspend tlioir neats in 

the same way 
from the ex- 
tremities of 
branches, and 
often prefer 
branches which 
hang over 
water, probably 
as afTorJing 
further Mecnrity 
against inon > 
keys, squirrelt*, 
snakes, and 
other enemies. 
Social habit*^ 
are very preva* 
lent among 
t hem, and 
many nests of 
thesftiueapeiiies 
arc often found 
close tog(‘tlier. i 
Homo of them 
attach the nest 

Bay. -W eftver-bird ami Neat tj,at of the yeju 
(Ploceut baya). jtreceiiiug, a» 

the NelicurHxe^ nelicoitriu of Minlagasear, which 
soiiietiines thus makes five nesU in succession, one 
hanging to anotlier. Home of the African species 
build their nests in company, llie wliole forming 
one structure. Thus the Social or Kei)ublicaii 
Weaver-bird of South Africa socias)^ 

often called Social Grosbeak, constructs a kind 
of umbrella- like roof, umler which 100 to 2<X> 
nests have been found, the nests like the cells 
of a honeycomb, and arranged with wonderful 
regularity. Aoi acacut >vith straight smooth 
stem, such as predaceous animals cannot easily 
climb, is often selected by the bird -community. 
When the situation is chosen, the binla Ijegin by 
constructing the roof, which is iiioile of coarse 
grass, e^h pair afterwards building tlieir own 
nest, which is attached to the roof. As new nests 
are built ever^^ year, the weight of the structure 
often becomes so great os to break dowm its sup- 
port. The Red-biilod Weaver (T'extor jxinicivo’i'us) 

W a large species of the weaver-bird group, which 
is commonly seen in South Africa accompanying 
herds of buffaloes, and feeding on the hots and 
other insect which infest them, alighting on their 
baeks to pick them out of the hi<w. Tlie bird is 
often of great use to the buffalo in another way, 
1^ giving warning of the approach of an enemy. 
The Whydah Biros (q.v.) likewise belong to the 
group of Ploceidm ; ana a large number of ( usually ) 
small seed-eating birds, commonly imported as 
pets, are referred to this family, such as Avadavats 
or Amadavats (Esirtida amandava)^ Waxlnlls 
(Pytelia), Mannikins (Mnnia—not to be confused 
with the Manakins, i.e. PipridaB), and the well- 
kaowQ *Java Sparrow* (munta oryzivom)y of 
^ieh there is a white domestic variety. The 
*Ben^ese* of bird-dealers are white and pied 
varieties ol a Mannikin {Munia Hriaia) domestl- 
eeM for centurleB in Japan ; and many other PIqk 
eai4«e will breed, more or leaa fredy, in captivity. 

- Weavtaig ia the ait ol forming a weh or ^dth 
tke intofaeotittg of two; distlnet aete of 


I . V: ’ 



or yanua The one 
pase in a longitndtnal direeiim fnan 4m'4^ 

M the weh is called the 

crosses and intersects tlie waiq) at rignt iv 

called the aeft. Textures made % kjaSpahij^. 
twisting, and knittuig are disiinguishodrfeDWt 
woven lalwics by the fact that tlie yams in theha' 
proceed in the same diiection or have 
xnnetions, while in knitting one ccintuiiww. . 
thread alone is used. Tlic art of weiivjug, even 
in its Bin))dest foini, demands a certain ainotmt 
of manual dexterity combined with some meebah* 
icat Hkill ; and therefore, although <me of the 
nu^st ancient and fundamental of human in^ 
dnstries, its practice implies some amount c# 
knowledge and cirilisatroTi, It is, however, a 
universal art, and the textile skill of any people 
Jnw in all age^ lieeii a meahure of their culture 
and advancement. Indiii>putably, alwo, next to 
tlt€* indiifitrieff connected with the pitiduction of 
ffHxl, Mmse relatetl to the manufacture of cloth, 
are the mo.*st iinjioitaiit of nil arts, and the in- 
ventive geiiiuw, patient Hkilk knowledge, and taste 
which have l>een lavished on cloth-making have 
hiHui, beyond all measure, greater than have been 
devoted to any other range of industrieJ?. 

Weaving in general implies the prei>aration iff 
yanw by f-pinning ; hut in making haircloth, woven 
wire, and Bome kindh of matting yarns are not 
cmploytHl. The simplest form of weaving is that 
i cmfdoye^l in inaking llie mats of nncirilised 
nation^. Those consist 

of single nniu’isted '} ' ! ■ i M 

llhres, arranged side. r : J .!_ i;j 

by side to tno width • ■ ■ . ■■■.' 7^ ' ' ' ’ij 

require<l, and of the I V ' j 

length of the fibres I ■ ' . ! 

themselves, \v hi cl I are ; • 7’ ■'ij 

iietl at ea<.^^_^*nd a y - ' ' ’ji'lj 

stick, wliicT^ so fixed ! 7, ! ; i 

as to k<5ep the fibre.s ■ '•■iV. ;/.{ J 

straight, and on the 
same plane, as in tig. ■ j 

1. Then the vveaver ; ' / i-lj 

lifts uj) every other [' 

of the^sc longitudinal J j.. ^ 

Ihretids, and j>asse8 

under it a transverse f- 

one, which he Hast 

attaches by tying or twisting to the outermost fibre 
of the side he cotiiiiiences with, and afterwards in 
the same way to that on the other side, when it 
has passed through the whole series. 

But all w'eaviiig projier is done in 
a loom, wdiich may he a very simple and primitive 
apparatus, or it may range upwrards in complexity 
oi mechanical contiivance and delicacy of adjust- 
ment to one of the greatest triumphs of human 
ingenuity. In the simplest operation of weaving 
it is necessary to pass one set of threads trans- 
versely tiirough another set, divided into two 
series, >vorking alternately up and down, so as to 
receive tlie transverse threculs in passing, and 
interlock them, forming thereby a united surface 
oat of the threads. The loom is made to, assist 
the weaver in this operation after the inanner 
shown in fig. 2 : A, A, A, A is the frame of the loom, 
and ia of no other use than to hold the working- 
parts in their proper position. At each end of the 
frame a roller is placed, B;, C, so that they will 
readily turn on their axes ; and from one to the 
other the threads ol the warp are attached, and 
kept tight by the weights 6, A The warp-threada 
ate wound round the toller E, the beam or yanth 
rM^ only as much of each thread being left an* 
wound as will rsa^ to the other roller C, tlm 
eMh*h9emh to which the ends are fastened, and 
upon which the cloth Is wound as it is woven. 
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The next step is to divide the warp-thread into 
two equal sets by mising up every alternate one, 
and inserting between them a smooth rod of wood, 


— 

— 







li 


to prevent them entangling or returning to their 
former position. This separation takes place before 
the final fixing of the ends of the threads to the 
cloth-beam, because, previous to that, each tliread 
must be passed through a small eye or mail in a 
perpendicular thread called the heald, which hangs 
down from the rod A in fig. 3 (in which only six 
heald-threads and six >varp-threads are shown, for 
the sake of rendering the action clearer). There 
are always two sets of healds in the simplest form 



of loom, and the threads of the warp are divided 
alternately by the mails of each heald, so that if 
one heald is raised it lifts every alternate thread 
of the warp, and if the other is depressed it pulls 
down the opposite set of threads ; thns, in ng. 3, 
the three threads of the warp are seen to pass 
through the three upraised threa^ls of one heald by 
the loops a, a, a, and the three remaining threacb 
of the warp pass througli the depressed healds by 
their loops 5, b, b; the united action of the two 
healds opens a space between the two sets of warp- 
threads. This space is called the shed, and 
through it is thrown the shuttle which carries the 
thread of the weft; when the weft has passed 
through, the healds are reveised, and the lower 
warp-threads now become the upper ones. The 
threads^, after each intemection, are driven up I 


> tight by the reed, wdiich is a narrow frame with 
transverse wires set sufficiently far apart for two 
or more threads of warp to pass through each : it 
hangs to the frame called the batten (fig. 1, D), 
The movement of the batten is produced by the 
j hand of the weaver, whilst that of the healds is 
leadily effected by the treadles E. 

At each end of the batten is a shuttle-box, 
in either of which the shuttle rests when the 
loom is not in operation. The shuttle of the 
form seen in fig. 4 is usually made of boxwood, 
its ends shod with iron. The middle pai*t is 
hollowed 

open on 

the upper Fig. 4. 

^ side. In 

^ this box the bobbin, on which the yarn or thread 
is wound, is placed, with its two ends on pivots, 
admitting of its being turned by the slightest 
strain on the yarn ; the end of the yam passes 
through a hole in tlie side of the shuttle, as seen 
in fig. 4. Between each shed tlie shuttle is pro- 
L iected by the agency of the picker, moved by 
the picking-stick held in the right liand of the 
weaver, along the .slmt tie- race between the 
3 shed-warp from shuttle-box to shuttle-box, and 
^ the heating up of the thread left by the shuttle 
completes one pick of the loom. When coloured 
patterns are being produced, or when for any 
reason more than one kind of weft must be fre- 
quently interchanged, a number of shuttles corre- 
sponding to the varieties of weft must be used. In 
such case a compound shuttle-box containing ^ 
many compartments as there are kinds of weft is 
required, and a mechanism is applied to the loom 
for bringing any particular shuttle into line at the 
time it is needed. 

Powev4omn, — But into the manifold devices by 
which the loom has been brought to the perfect 
condition it lias attained it would be impossible 
here to enter. The ordinary hand-loom, while 
fully exenqilifying all the principles of weaving, 
is now, for nearly all purposes, superseded by the 
power-loom. Automatic weaving was substantially 
the invention of the Rev. Eilmund Cartwright 
(q.v.), who himself thus graphically narrates the 
coui-se of his expeiiments : 

* It struck me that as in plain weaving, according 
to the conception 1 then had of the business, there 
could he only three movements which were to 
follow each other in succession, there would be 
little difficulty in producing and repeating them. 
Full of these ideas, I immediately employed a car- 
penter and smith to caiTy them into effect. As 
soon as the machine was finished I got a weaver to 
put in the wai*p, which was of such material ae 
sail-cloth is usually made of. To my great delight 
a piece of cloth, such as it was, was the produce. 
As I had never before turned my thoughts to any- 
thing mechanical, either in theory or practice, nor 
hod ever seen a loom at work, or knew anything 
of its construction, you will readily suppose tliat ’ 
my first loom must have been a most rude piece of 
machinery. Tlie warp was placed perpendicularly^ 
the reed fell with a force of at letLst lialf a cwti 
and the springs which threw the shuttle .were 
strong enough to throw a Conip^ve rocket. In i 
short, it required the strength of two powerful men { 
to work the machine at a slow rate, and only'for n 
‘ d 

lhad accomplished all that was reoniml, I, «tlien 


X licku mi viiifeV urn* jL.^uilvii 

secured wliat I then thought a most valuahle pro* 
perty by a patent, 4th April 1786. This hmg 
done, 1 then condescended to see bow other peepii 
wove, and yon will gness my astouisbrnent 
I compared their easy mode of e|N»i«tiM 




WemeiL^Witk two siioftoM 
it k poasible only to piodttoc^^ n 
I variation oi pattern can arise excl^ |ri^ 
troduction of atripea by tlxe use of eolquiw 
or of cliecks by using: also diftoent 
wefts. A section of plain cloth is se^ ki 


that I completed my invention, when I took oat 
my last weaving patent, August 1 of that year/ 

As first pat on the market, the power-^ioom was 
a cambrous and eiumsy machine, wdiieli competed 
with much didicnlty against the handdoom. But 
by d^rees various Captations and accessoiies were 
added to the loom, which enormously increa(»6<l its 
efficiency, until it attained that Bwiitiiess an<l cer- 
tainty of action, and that power of producing all 
variety and quality of woi k, which now cliaracterise 
it, and jgo to make it the most niaivelious of all 
mecliaiucai conibiriations. In 5 is fle<‘n the 
skeleton of a power-loom divested of its woi king- 
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variety and quality of woik, wiiich now cliaracterise When more than two shafts of healds are mounted 
it, and go to make it the most maivelious of all in the loont, tlierowith l>egins the possibility of 
mecliaiucai combinations. In (m. 5 is fle<‘n the variaium. With tbi<^ shafU a simple twill can be 
skeleton of a power-loom divested of its woiking- prtMJuced, in wliivU tiie weft Hutthes or passes over 

one and under two w'ar)>-tb reads alternately, 
thereby ptoducing a kind of diagonal furrow, 
w hitdi runs fnmi edge to edge of the doth. 
In ibis simple weave the warp threads are 
e<)uall> dtvided atmmg the three shafts, and 
in v«'guhu HucceHsiun two are raised while 
oiu* is ilf^piessctl to form the shed. V’iewed 
S) tiaiLsveisfdy, this twill is shown in fig. 7. 
I'lmn jMiiiit upwaids ttie possibility of 
c»md>ination and vaiialioii witli the use of 
adtiitloual hbafts of innihls increases enor- 
Tbiin with louj simfts many com- 
bination'*, n*gnlar and in^^gnlar, may be 
toinmd, tiio ^^npb>st «iud most common of 
wbb‘h is known as the t'assimere twill, in 
wbicb two w»di tlnetuls Hush ovei and under 
two Wrup thieads alternately in a diagonal 
dnection. When the miinlxn of shafts ex- 
ceesls foiii it heroines potMs^ible to obtain a 
'*5’ sateen weave sucii as is the basis of hguied 

danniNkh and similar textures. In weav- 
parts, in vvliich there is nooessaiily great variety, j ing a sateen oniv one '-Inxft of bealds, whatever 
The whole of the coniplicaltsl seiies of motions is ' nmnlKM theie inA> be in tlie bnun, is depress^ at 
invariably derived thiough the eiank sliaft which eacJi pick ; conso<juentiy the waip lluslies smoothly 
revolves under the vv ob. over the welt, giving the cloth a Biiumth feel and 

Loom-mo anting /, — Befoie the weaver is in a posh lustrous ap]»earam*e, especially in fine linens and 
tion to proceed with the forinatioii of the siiiiiilest silks. The piu<luctioii of figured damasks dejxends 
of welw, a number of most iiiiuoitant pieliininaiy on the combination i>f plain and sateen weaves, the 
operations are necessary. These aie enihiaced cfiect in dlks being heighlencHl by the use of 
under the general name of loom- mounting, and in- diirercnt colours aKo. But foi the production of a 
elude, in the case of warps, the w'arping, sizing, 

lieainiiig, healdiiig, and sleying of the yarn. vCL's 

Warping consists in bringing together and arraiig- 
ing in parallel order and in uniform length the 

number of threads which are requiied for the 7* 

breadth of web to be formed. Sizing or dressing is 

an operation in which the warp yarn so assemlded complete pattern of any considerable climeii<>ions 
Is treated with a glutinous or pasty compound to a large number of picks or shots of the sliuttle are 
give the thremis increased compactness and tena- needed, and for eacli pick there is a different coni- 
city. Beaming consists in spreading the wai-p uni- lunation of warp-threads in the shed. Now the 
formly over the warp-beam, the width of the web number of heald-shafts it is possible to mouut in a ; 
to be made, and in rolling it around the lieaiii in a loom is limited, and liesides it is impassible for a 
regular manner, keeping the thirds parallel and hand-loom weaver to operate more than twelve or 
in straight order. Healding or drawing-in is the sixteen treaiiles, and each shaft of healds requiies 
most important of all (^rations in looni-niounting, a seuarate treadle. It is only very small and 
or indeed in weaving, for on it the whole nature of simpio figured designs wliicli can be completed in 
the weave denenda In the case of the simplest of that number of picks ; and when the separate sheds 
all weaves, tne making of plain or tabby cloth, of w^arp number hundreds and even Uiousands it is 
only two heddles or lieald-suafts are requited in obvious tiiat some other means must be devised for 
the loom, and the w^arp is drafted in alternate obtaining the sheds than can be secured by heald- 
threads through the mails or loops in each shaft, ing. By means of a mechanical attachment called 
Thus the odd threads, 1, 3, 5, 7, &c., are passed in a witch or dobhie-frame, it becomes possible to 
orderly succession through No. 1 shaft, and the alter- actuate up to about forty-eight sets of healds by 
nate 2, 4 , 6 , 8 , &c. go through shaft No. 2. In this a single pair of treadles, but oeyond that number 
way the warp is divided into two equal quantities, of combinations healds are not used. For all 


complete pattern of any considerable climeii<>ions 
a large number of picks or bhots of the sliuttle are 
needed, and for eacli pick there is a different com- 
lunation of warp-threads in the shed. Now the 
number of beald-shafts it is possible to mouut in a 
loom is limited, and liesides it is impassible for a 
hand-loom weaver to operate more than twelve or 
sixteen treaiiles, and each shaft of healds requires 
a separate treadle. It is only very small and 
simpio figured designs wliicli can be completed in 
that number of picks ; and when the separate sheds 
of w^arp number hundreds and even Uiousands it is 
obvious tiiat some other means must be devised for 
obtaining the sheds than can be secured by heald- 
ing. By means of a mechanical attachment called 
a witch or dobhie-frame, it becomes possible to 
actuate up to about forty-eight sets ot healds by 
a single pair of treadles, but oeyond that number 
of combinations healds are not used. For all 


way tiie warp is divided into two equal quantities, ot comOiuations iieaids are not used. 

After being drafted through the healds, tlie warp is complicated patterns each warp-thread 
ffmoA between the splits or dents of the reed, two, through an independent suspended loop or mail, 
three, or four threads being canied in each split, and tnus it becomes capable of entering ii^ an 
mMidittg to the slae ot reed and width of web. IW endless variety of combinations of sheda Before 


’^aceoniittg to the slae of reed and width of web. IW 
Uvsn cnly remains to cany the warp over the 
bfeast-bi^i attach the ends to the pieee^beam, ' 
Md the operation of weaving moy be begun. 


the invention of the Jacquard apparatus the 
weaver had the difficult and tedious task of tmg 
together the combinations in each separate shed m 
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his pattern, an operation calleil * tying the iiaiiiess,^ 
and tliese sheds were attaciied to a ‘draw-boy’ 
apparatus, by which they were uieeliankally oper- 
ated in their proper se^enoe. 

Jacquard Zoom*— The great invention of 
Jacquard entirely obviated the tedious task of 
harness-tying, and so simply effected what was 
formerly a difficult, complex, and tedious operation 
that now the most varied and extensive pattern 
can be woven with as much ease and rapidity as a 
piece of plain cloth. The apparatus was invented 
111 1801 by Joseph Marie Jacquard (1752-1834), a 
native of Lyons, who, stimulated by reading an 
account in an English newspaper of the oiler of 
a premium for any person who should invent a i 
machine for weaving nets, set his wits to work to 
improve the existing machinery for weaving. The 
reception of his great invention by the public was 
most dispiriting, for, though Napoleon rewarded 
him with a small pension, the siIk- weavers them- I 
selves offered such violent opposition to its intro- 
duction that on one occasion lie narrowly escaped 
with his life, and his machine was broken up by 
the body of men who, under the title of Conseil 
des Prud'hoiumes, were appointed to watch over 
the interests of the Lyonnese traders. But on 
the spot where the Machine was publicly destroyed 
a statue now stands, to show the gratitude of a 
more enlightened generation. 

The merit of the invention was too great to 
admit of its being long suppressed, and when its 
value was once fairly recognised it effected a com- 
plete revolution in the art of weaving, especially in 
the finer kinds of figured silk fabrics. The Jacquard 
apparatus can be adjusted to almost every kind of 
loom, its office being merely to direct those move- 
ment of the warp-threads which are required to 
pi*odnce the pattern, and whicli previously were 
effected by the weaver’s fingei-s. Tne warp-threads 
ai-e eacli 4 as in the common weaving process ) passed 
through a small loop in the lifting- thread, so as 
to be raised by means of the treadles, which act 
directly upon the lifting-bars ; these lifting-threads 
(fig. 8, t, », f, f, i) are attached to certain wires in 



straight position, as at B, B, but which miss thwi 
if they be thrown out of the perpendicular, as at 
C, C, C. There are only five of these wires given^ 
to prevent confusion, but practically there must be 
one for every thread of the warp— i.e. one for every 
thread in the width of the cloth to be woven* 
Each of the lifting-wires passes through d hori- 
zontal needle placed at right angles, D, 0, D. 0, D, 
w'hicli has a loop formed for the purpose, thus, at 


/(% 9), 



a loop formed for the purpose, thus, at 
This needle passes freely through an 




opening in the frame at h, and is so looped on to 
another rml, g, on the spring- box F, that it moves 
freely without fear of displacement, and if pushed 
back into the spring-box is made to press upon 
one of the spiral springs, E, which restores it to its 
place as soon as it is freed from pressure. In the 
diagram (fig. 1) this pressure is supposed to bo 
exerted upon three ot the lifting- wires, C, C, C ; 
consequently, if the lifting-bar A is simultaneously 
raised, those three wires are missed, whilst the other 
two, B, B, being in position, catch tlie projections 
A% k, on tlie bar, are drawn up with it, and thus raise 
the threads of the \varp to w hich they are attached. 
Now, the regulation of this pressure upon the 
horizontal needles is effected by a revolving square 
drum, wdiich has each of its four sides perforated 
with row^s of holes, which, like the needles and 
lifting-wires, correspond in numlx)r to the threads 
of the w^arp. This arum, wdien in its place, receives 
into one row of perforations the whole row of 
needles where they project through the frame at 4, 
and it has a motion given by the machineiy which 
brings each row on its four surfaces in regular order 
into the same position $ and if no impediment is 
offered all tlie needles are undisturlied, and the 
upright wires lift the entire set of warp-threads to 
wiiich they are attached. But in order to produce 


I wiiicii they are attached. But in order to produce 
the necessary variations of motion required by the 
pattern, a set of cards are made each of the width 
I of the square face of the drum ; these also are so 
perforated that w^hen placed on the surface of the 
drum their perforations correspond exactly with 
those on the face immediately oeueath them ; but 
the cards are perforateil in exact accordance with 
the pattern, so that intervals occur in which there 
are no peiforations to correspond with those on the 
dram face; hence, when tne dram L (fig. 8) is 
brought up to the frame 4, some of' the needles 
will find entrance into the holes of the dram 
through the corresponding perforations inTbe cover- 
ing card, seen in section M, fig. 8 ; but others will 
be prevented entering by the absence of such per- 
forations, and the card, by the resistance it onm, 

will force the needles tlius opposed back upon the 
sprifij^ E, E, E, removing thereby the hooks of 
tne lifting-wires from the action of the lifting-bar. 
The cards are looped together at the comen, and 
move as an endless chain on the drum faces, and 
the entire set of perforations on the whole chain 

of cards exactly represents the pattern to be pro- 
duced ; the same as the notes represent the air in 
a piece of music. 

into the numerous varieties of wearing and Uie 
modifioatioiM both of lopms and cloth it is qntt# 
impossible here to enter. The ribbon-loom Is a 
most distinctive structure, in which many small 
webs are dmnltaneonsly woven ; imd the appamtns 
in which tubular fabrics, such aa Seamless tacks; 4s 
woi^ is an ingeniously modilM loom* 01 tlm 
leading varieties of weaving it must poffies sfiii|ffy 
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to roenttoa doabto'^elotb^ in which twa w«rp» «re 
ftim«toui«0i)uily woven oM eointdned into one 
tobiid} looped textorai, like Bmeiiele ewrpeting, 
which wito the loops cut become pile fabrics, 
for example, velvet ; and gauze or leiio, in which 
eontigttoos warn-torekLs make a half^twlat 
aiottud each other between each throw of the 
aiiuttie. 

See Darloir, ffUtory and Prmciplc$ of Weaving 
(1878); A»benhurut, TreatUeon Weaving Veeigning 
TtaMe Fahrice ( 1838 ) \ Beaumont, WooUen and wiynUd 
doth Mamu/aeture (1888); Brown, Proftieal TrmiUe 
on the Poteer^loom (1887); The Textile Mawtfariurer, 
and other teoiinioal periodicals and journals; alffo the 
artioles Cakpcts, Cotton, Ij[N£n, I1iji»bon, ISiijc, Spin- 
king, Tukead, VEI.VJ2T, Wool, Ac. 

Weber, Caul Maria Friedrich Ernst vox, 
composer and Dianiut ( 1786 1826), came of a noble 
Austrian family whose muHical pioclivitien Hoein to 
have grown with the decay of fortune. His fatlK*r, 
Franz Auton von Weln'r, wdio began life as a 
soldier, excelled in violin playing ; like\\tse Ills 
uncle Fridolin, Mhosc daughter C'oustau/o lK*eai«<* 
the wife of Mozart. Well advanced in a cheijuered 
career, Franz Anton nianieil at Vienna in 1785 , 
his second wife, (lenovefa von Brenner, a singei of , 
1 ‘eputation. lietiiniing thence to Kutiu. near i 
Liibeck, where but lately he had ]K»en Kiiptdl- ’ 
ineistcr, he was glad to accept the hmnhicr jio*-! of , 
director of the band, (’ail Matia was b<nn 

December 18 (?), 1780; and smm afUn wards the ) 
testless father linally left Kulin with bis wife and 
boy to wander from tou n to t<i\vn at the head of a j 
small dramatic comjiany. Tlie child ^^a'< alllictcd 
with hip'disease ; hut as soon as he coiiKl sit at the 
piano he was industriously plie<l with music lessons 
in the hope tliat he might rival the wondci-h of ] 
Mozart's early childhood. Other subjects wcie not , 
neglected ; and if liis father s occuj nation conduced 
little to solid projjrrcss, the lK>y at least eiijo>e<l j 
endless ouportuniiies of acquainting himself with \ 
the details of stage unuiagenient. Coil Marias j 
serious training began in 1796 under ileusclikel j 
of Hiidlmrghauscn, wdtii whom he laid the founda- | 
tions of his future skill at the kevlmard. At Salz- ) 
burg in 1798 he was taugiit by Michael Ha>dii and 
(now motherless) at Munich by Kalclicr, to whose 
instructions in conq>Obitiou and piaiioforte-ida> ing 
were added .singing lessons w'itli Valesi. His very 
early productions young Weber for the most part 
destroyed ; but portions of his second opera, Z>rw 
Wcddmadchen^ written and protluced at Freilierg 
before he was fourteen, he afterwards incorporated 
in Silmna, a work of greater maturity. 

At Vienna in 1803 Carl Maria was w'^armly wel- 
comed as a pupil by the Abbe Vogler, who obtaineil 
for him the conductorsliip of the opera at Breslau. 
This post Weber held for two years, adding to Jils 
already intimate knowledge of matters theatrical, 
and giving evidence of rare t&lent for otganisatfon. 
Aft orchestral conductor he displayed powers truly 

apprising in one of iiia years, while he increase!! 
hb mastery of the pianoforte to the h^hest pitch 
01 excellence. On the other hand, Weber was 
oppressed by pecimiaiy difficulties, Hia salary 
was hardly £90 a year, his mode of life careless, 
and his father dependent u^n him. To make 
mattora worse, an accidental draught of poison 
imperilled hia life and ruined hia fine voice. Soon i 
after hia recovery he left Breslan at the invitation 
of Duke Eugene of Wiirtembeig for Schloss Carls- 
tube, where lie passed some happy months devoted 
to oomj^tion and the direction of the duke's 
band. Ills host subsequently had him appointed 
aecretajy to his brotheri Duxe loidwig, at Stutt- 
Wti but the position entailed many duHee and 
phMMures sadly detrimentai to his artmie develop* 
mtot. Weberh plight soon became even worse 


toaaai ^j^veslaa, ao^l at laal^bkeiMWr to' 
was laought to a emdltoltok ^ i 

rehearsal of bU opem mfmtsf he wm m 
a charge of fraud. Hie tonotoaop We 


proved; benisUmeAt, neverlliidesSi foltowei^ 
February 26, 1819. Tlie injustice aetetl m Is ImOti 



and was the means of restoring Weber 
domain. 

The next twelve rnonLfas he spent at MamjMto 
and Darmstadt In familiar eonvorse with Vetoer ' 
and bis frien<is Oauslidcher and Mi^'ctbeer^ 66^" ' 
jM>Hiiig meantiine the operetta Ada Rrmav, Ttoae ^ 
j concertos were written at Munich in 1811 for Baar* 
man, tbo celebrated clarinettist, with whitoi he ^ 
made a. Ieiigtlienc<l concert tour, the news of his 
father's death reaching him in Bei'lin. Early In ■ 
1813 lie Hcitled at Fraguc as Kapellmeister of the 
opeia, cliarged by the manager uitb Uie entire 
, jeoiganiMitiou of the comj>any, and w^ell repaid by 
the conqdete muccoss of his ailtiiiuistration. Ihir- 
I ing a visit to Gotha he composed two magmheent 
' patriotic songs to words from Kbrner's Lekr vund 
^ an<J eventually eight oilicre. Later, the 

f Mctoiyof Wateiioo iiiKpirm him uith the cantata 
, Kamjj/ und |»ei|oiitied Deccmbei 22, 1815L 
, iu 1810, having resigned his post at Frame, Ike 
, was invited h\ tlie king of Saxony to uridertme ; 
> file diieeliou \»f the German opera at Dresden. 

J The v’<*titiire was an enthely new one, Italian opera 
having been so far in undisputed possession. 

I AN »d»oi Iw'gan by taking the local amateurs into 
I \ii\ i'onfidenee tliniugb the medium of the press, 

J explaining tluj object he Inol in view and the con- 
dirione ncccsnaiy to MU'cest.. He had to organise 
an Wliciont chorus ami fmore difficult task) to 
eiiguge hjs leading The orehestm, too, 

\ needed some leform. All this was not easily done ; 

, hut tact, coiiildncd uifh theatrical oniniscieoce, 
won for the new director the loyal co-opera- 
I t ion of his staf! ami the admiration of ml save the 
I parti'^ans of Moilacdii, the Itidiau Katiellmeister. 

I Aftei a few mouths Weliei's ap|ioiittineut w'os eon- 
I liinied for life, «uid to his other duties lie was 
j called upon to add the fmiueut direction of the 
' music at the C*haj>el Koyiu. On Nov em tor 4, 
1817, he was happily inanietl at Prague to Caro- 
lina Brandt, the famous singer. In 1818 he wrote 
I his Mass in E flat, the .Juljel cantata and overture, 
and the Mass in G for the loyal golden wedding 
I in 1819. Der Freisdiutz, begun in 1817, was not 
complete till May 1820. The applause which 
greeted its production at Berlin, on June 18, 1821, 
vvns echoevl in other places ; in London it w as played 
simultaneously at three theatres. Friedrich iUnd. 
who wrote tlie libretto, luiving chosen to quarrel 
with Weber, he accepted for his next opera, Eury- 
anthe^ the literary co-opei*ation of Frau Helmina 
von Cliezy. The work was produced at Vieima, 
October 25, 1823, the first three performances, con 
ducted by the composer, being enthusiastically re- 
ceived ; out if did not long survive hia departure. 

In Dresden, Leipzig, and Berlin EuryantAe met 
with the appreciation due to the grandest of 
Weber's dramatic creations. 

But hia disappointment at the comparative 
failure of the effort into which he had put bis 

w])o]e strength occasioned a long period of depres- 

sion, from which he roused himself only to nnrite 
his final masterpiece, Oteron, undertaken at the i 

request ^of Charles Kleuiblo for Corent Oarden 

Theatre. The subiect was chosen by Weber him- 
self, and the English libretto written by J. R. 
PlanchA Kemble's offer of £1000 doubtless 
weighed with the composer, flow nearing hia end 
and anxious for the future of his wife and family. 
But it was far from being bis only consideratim 
So determined was he to do bis best that, ill as ho 
was, he took more than IGO lessons in SnglisK 
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I March 1826 saw Weber in London, the guest of Sir 
George Smart, and busy with rehearsals at Covent 
! Garden. Tlie first pertonuance of Oherm on April 
12 was the crowninc triumph of his life. During 
the next few weeks he conducted frequently at the 
theatre and played at many concerts. Such labour 
proved too much for liis exhausted frame. He died 
during the night of June 4, and was buried at St 
I Mary^, Moornelds, whence in 1844 his remains 
were removed to Dresden.^ 

Weber has a special claim to fame as founder of 
German romantic opem. In this he was the direct 
forerunner of Richard Wagner, wliose principles he 
anticipated not only by giving due prominence to 
other than purely musical considerations, but by 
wilting niusic thoroughly in harmony with the 
character of the incidents represented. More or 
less tentatively exemplified in Der FreischutZy the 
conditions are fully carried out in Enryanthtt 
where dramatic recitative and declamation take 
the place of the spoken dialogue of its predecessor. 
But in other branches of composition he holds a 
higli place, and has influenced every one of his 
successors. 

Besides the works already mentioned he composed 
some earlier operas, tho ^usic to Preciosa^ the overture 
Beherrscher der Oeister^ two symphonies three con- 
certos (including the Concertstuck in F minor), several 
sonatas, &o. for the pianoforte, as well as a goodly 
number of scenas, dramatic pieces, cantatas, and songs, . 
for a summary of which the reader is referred to Dr 
Spitta’s excellent article in Grove’s Dictionary oj^ M usic. 
Weber’s pupil. Sir Julius Benedict, has left an interest- 
ing sketch of his master in the ‘ Great Musicians ’ series, 
edited by Francis Huefler. See also German works by 
J&hns (Berl. 1871} and Leip. 1873) and Heissmann 
(Berl. 1882). 

WcbcFf Ernst Heinrich, physiologist (1795- 
1878), was from 1818 till his death a professor of 
Anatomy ami of Physiology at Leipzig. He was 
specially distinguished for his researches on the 
senses. For the law named after him, see Psy- 
chology, Vol. VIII. p. 473.— Wilhelm Eduard 
Weber, physicist ( 180^91 ), was the brother of the 
preceding, and in 1831 became professor of Physics 
at Gbttingen. He was one of the seven professors 
deposed in 1837 for their protest against the re- 
vocation by the king of the liberal constitution. 
Associated with Gauss in his researches, lie was 
specially distinguished for his contributions to 
electricity and magnetism. See the monograph by 
Riecke (1892).— Georg Weber, historian (1808- 
88), was from 1848 to 1872 director of the Biirger- 
schule in Heidelberg, and wrote a long series of 
historical works. Among them are books on 
Calvinism in Germany, on the Reformation in 
England, on the period of the Refm-mation, a 
history of Israel, the ongin of Christianity, and 
a histoiy of literature. But he is best known 
by his Manual of Universal History (20th ed. 2 
vols. 1888) and his larger Universal History (15 
vols. 1857-80 ; 2d ed. 1882-90). 

WebsteFf a manufacturing town of Massa- 
chusetts, on French River, 16 miles by rail S. of 
Worcester. Pop. ( 1900) 8804. 

Webster# Daniel, American statesman and 
orator, was bom at Salisbury, New Hampshire, 
18th January 178^ His father, 
a sturdy farmer of the border, was by j. a upirfiMatt 
a member of the state legislature corapMj. 
and a county judge. As a child* Daniel Vas deli- 
cate, and therefore exempt from the labours of the 
farm. He entered Dartmouth College in 17^, 
poorly prepared, but soon impressed his teachers 
with his remarkable power of acquiring what 
interested him and his fluent eloquence. He 
graduated in 1801, studied law at l&lisbuiy and 
J^ton, was admitted to the bar in 180ii^ and 


quickly rose into notice at Portsmouth, the chief 
town of liis state. Political discussion also enlisted 
his energies, and with the New England Fedemlists 
he opposed the second war with Great Britain, 
Sent to congress in 1813, he served two terms, 
maintaining an honourable position in an un- 
popular party. In 1816 he removed to Boston, 
where he soon became prominent as an advocate* 
Having been admitted to the bar of the United 
States Supreme Court, he established his foi-ensic 
fame by the Dartmouth College case, which formed 
an era in the interpretation of constitutif>nal law. 
The New Hampshire Supreme Court had sustained 
the legislature in an attempt to remodel the col- 
lege ; out in 1818 Wel>ster, by a great speech, 
moved Chief Justice Mai-shall to reveise that deci- 
sion, and it was declared that the original royal 
charter of Dartmouth, in spite of the change of 
sovereignty consequent upon American independ- 
ence, was still a contract which could not be im- 

f aireil witliout violating the national constitution, 
n the field of popular eloquence Webster’s fame 
was fimt made national by his oration on the 200th 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims — an 
effort which was surpassed by his address at the 
laying of the corner stone of the Bunker Hill 
monument, 17th June 1825, and equalled by his 
eulogy on Adams and Jefferson in August 1826. 

Returning to congress in Decenil>er 1823 os a 
representative from Slassachusetts, Webster found 
few rivals. Henry Clay, then Speaker of the House, 
made him chairman of the judiciary committee. 
His speech on the Greek rei^ohition, deliveretl in 
January 1824, and translated into most European 
languages, extended liis fame still more widely. 
It was the first expression of bis conception of the 
grand destiny of the United States. After I'ender- 
ing important services in tlie House of Representa- 
tives, Webster was in June 1827 transferred to the 
senate, tho scene of his greatest triiiinpbs. In the 
early part of bis congressional career he had 
favoured free trade and opposed the policy of pro- 
tection. But in 1828 be gave his adhesion to Clay’s 
* American system,’ and vigorously defended the 
new protective tariff. His reason for the change 
was that tlie people of New England, adapting 
themselves to the policy imposed on them by the 
previous action of the Federal government, hod 
estoiblislied manufactures, and that it was now the 
duty of the government to respect and uphold 
vested interests. Webster’s whole career was 
marked by a deep reverence for established institu- 
tions ancf accomplished facts. Tlie principle of 
nationality, the dominant passion of his mind, was 
fully manifested in his prompt and thrilling reply 
to Senator R. Y. Hayne of Sontii Carolina, M'ho 
had in January 1830 attacked New England as 
opposing the growth of the Union. After repelling 
personal assaults and the slanders on his native 
section, he exposed the fallacy of nullification, and 
portrayed with matchless skill an ideal of the 
Union, 'which deeply impressed the hearts of the 
people, knd became thenceforth a potent factor in 
the national life. 

Benton describes Webster as then Hhe colossal 
figure on the political stage ; 7 he was oonrted by 
President Jackson, whom he was destined soon to 
^pose stoutly ; he was rivalled only by Clay and 
Calhoun, above whom he towered in intellect, but 
before whom he was deficient in will-power ; and , 
in the crisis * will more than intellect was to rule.’ 


After wearisome years of opjmsition the Whif 
party triumphed in 1840, and Webster was callea 
into President Harrison’s cabinet as Secretaiy of 
State. Harrison died a month later, and his sue* 
cessor, Tyler (q.v.), changed the pollqr of the 
administration. Four of the secretaries resignedi 
and Webster was criticised and denouneed by hit 





own party for remaining. Hia pewlatwico waa 
jnatifted by the suoeasafur negotiation of the Aab* 
barton treaty with Great Britain. When thia pro> 
tracts busineaa was finally nettled he reaignea in 



deteriorated onder adniatto 
meat of his most elieiiehed 
ecoiacienee niatdied hie inteQeei 1a» 
tak^ a nohlei’ position on the qneetiiai it 


return^ to ttie sena^. tie aenisted in aveitiug a of the cunetitation.’ 

threatened war with England over the noith- Webater’s Speeehea, Foremie Arffumtnts, anti P^>kh 
western boundary, which was fixe<l on the paiallel maitc Papers were vnbbBhed in six volumes (1351); 
of 49* suggested riy him. His sfieech in de/ence of PrtraU Cortveptmamce hi two volumes (1857). The 
the Aslijmrton tieatv in 1840 containotl also l>»»t Wogmj^hieb ere by G. T. Curtis (2 vola 1809) sinf 
anewera to peisonal at tacks on himself as being in by Henry Cabot Xs>dge (1884). 

the pay of New England inainifacturers. The WebHti^r, doHV, one of the great names of Bug- 
truth is that, being careless in nifiney matters and bsh Tiageily, wa^ alne and wnting lor the sia;^ 
lavish in expenses, ho had accopte<l asHistanee fioui between the veais 1602 and 1624 But beyond this 
political friends, but he >vas eiifireh free from Will is conjeetuie , when and wheie he was horn and 
coiTuption or defalcation The leading event of died it is impossible to asceilain Webster is 


Polk’s administiation was the vvai witli Mevieo, 
which Webstei ojiposeil, as be did uImi anv aequj>vi 
tion of teintoiy by coiiquehi The war gave the 
Whig party its next eandidato foi the pie**ideiic\, 
General T^njloi. Webster bitteilv <h dared the 
nomination * one not fit to be iimd<,’and iefiis<Ml 
the second place on the ticket. ^ et ho aihise4l Ins 
fi lends to vote foi Ta} loi, who was elected 

The nuostion ot slaNCiv, wliidi had long been 
agitatou, now hecaino the all ahsoibuig piobhm 
Webstoi ha<l held the pioNalenf N<nllKin view that 
slavery ‘was, under the eonstilution, a inittei <t 
domestic j>olic^, left with the Htates, not to la 
interfered witli h) the geneial gn>einiiient 11* 


described on the title jmge of one «>f Lis woiks os 
A mei chant lav loi , and he was long supposed, 
on no Hiidiejeiit aiithoiitv, to have been at one 
time f leik of Arnlicws, floIlKirn For his name 
IK not on the legist* i of tliat palish, nor has 
iescar<h dnitKl anv sound collateral evidence 
t>ii the I want J l»at he must be eonfonnded neither 
with lolin \\e)»tei the ant hoi of P/te Satnfs 
(iitnie, not with John \\ cb^tei of l^lltheme, the 
( 11* fnl iu\«*'^tiga)ion of the Ilev Alexander Dyce, 
th* <li iitiati'*rs hrsf ediUu, has made certain, 
lieie, then, ih** noiteiial'* of the biogiajdiei end. 
Ihni^df ha" said, ‘1 list Mlcnt ui ni> own woik.* 
\\*bstei^ hi«^i uioided wilting wa.s a shaie in 


deprecated the annexation of Texas and the ' latltfJant ami J h* Juo l/atmes^ n jadr of ])atch 
extension of slaveiv, hut he iohuke<l tlie foniia ’ woik pio<luetiorw, in which Dekkei lhavton. 


extension of slaveiv, hut he iohuke<l tlie foniia ’ woik )>io<luctiorw, in which Dekkei lha;^ton, 
t ion of the Free Soil pail>,'ind in ISoO, alter ex • f Let tie, ami otlur^ vseie lus colUboiatois , both 
pressing his approval of (davV coiiipumiise, he aie lo‘»r In IWU he inaxle some add i lions to the 
wiote that heahhoiretl slaieiv , but was unwilling MtxliOhttnt *>1 MaiMon How fai these went vve 
to break up the Union to alndish it Hin final liave no im*nns of knowing, but we tuny conjec- 
position was declaied in his speech of the 7th , tui,in> aMUibe to hnii tlie * Induction, ’ a sprightly 
Match 1850, 111 winch, after a dispassionate lev lew puUule to what Maiston well talK his asjtera 
of the history of slaveiv , he detailed the guevances Ihttlut In 1607 weie punted Jhc History of Str 
of both Noibh and South, giving emphasis and ' II i/rrf, a tiagc<h, ami two comedies, entitleil 

BVnipatliY to the latter. His Noi them fnends weie , Wi^ttnvd Ho and Aoifimatd //o, all three tlie 
di8ma3ed, while the AliohtioiUHts weie einaged ^oiiitvvoik of W elister ami Dekker The //?¥foi*y 
Whittiei gave voice to a tleep populai feeling in his I is meiel> lemarkable foi a text singularK comipt, 
Ichabod» Webster had come to leganl slaveiv as hut the' twin companions are a notable contiast. 
one of the veste*! iiiteiests f>f the \meiican nation. Both aie vigoious, bieezv, huinoious plavs, in- 
He hail now lost his controlling in tl lienee in Maasa teicKting as documents on the manners ot their 
chusette ; but he was still a factoi in national poll- da>. But while Wt^iwatd Ho is an ill constructed 
tics. After Fieshlent Tn>lors death in July 1850 coinbination of prose and poetn (the host of it 
Fillmore called him to his forinei post as Secretary cleailj’ Dekkei ’s), Xo^thwmd Ho is svinnietncal, 
of State, wheie again there were difierences with strong in conhtiuction, and written thioughoiit in 
England to settle— a pi oteetoi ate 111 Homhnas and a bturdj, homespun niose, without hint of f»oetiy 
disputes about the fisheiies. Welistei was deeply from beginning to end Five j ears later came the 
disappointed at not receiving the Whig nomination Whxit Dcrd^ and with its publication Webster 
for tlie presidency in 1852. His health and spiiits enteied his kingdom, li&ing near the level of the 
gave way, and he was obliged to I etire from Wash greatest tra^c w liters of any’ time Pathos, 
Iiigton to his home at Mai-shfield, Massachusetts, |iassion, truth td natuic, combined with astoinid- 
where he died on 24th Octobei 1862. ing ait of execution, are qualities seldom if ever 

Webste? was the greatest of American orators nioie consummately displayed than heie. The 
He was of large rranie, and his biain greatly Dtichess of published in 1623, is a yet more 
exceeded the average weight, fiis daik face, snpi erne achievement in tragic art. All the great 
otlierwise heavy, was lighted by large expressive qualities of the JVhite Devil aie revealed with a 
eyes. His voice was of matchless compass, his still greatei perfection of poetic beauty and veibal | 
utterance deliberate. Good taste, good sense, fitness. The story too is infinitely sympathetic, 
and an unrivalled gift of arrangement and style Pity and terror, the tragic emotions, are vrronglit 
supported his Rowing eloo^uence. The impos* to their uttermost of endurance. Published in 
ing dignity of bis manner often rose to majesty, 1654, Appius and Clavdim has poetty, patlios, | 
and he was called by his admirers *the godlike simplicity, and consti active excellence in the plot ^ 
I^niel.’ As a secretary of state he w^as ailmir* But set beidde these others it seems cold, pale, and | 
ably qualified ; his mighty memory and his power merely pretty, lacking, in brief, the signal qualities 
of working hard when ne chose fitted him to deal of Webster’s best woik. The DeviVe Law Case 

J—.. J.S AVAAMV A* 


with esti^lished institutions. His lasting service other fragments of verse (aJl inferior to the noble 
to his country was as the apostle of namnality. prose of bis prefaces), makes up the sum of Web* 
it mutt bt admitted that liis moral character ster's writings. In 1664 Kirkman the printer, an 
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ignorant man and an nnscrupulons, published two 
comedies, The Thracian JFonder and A Cure for a 
Cuckold, which he declared to have been written 
by Webster and Rowley. Kirknian’s unsupported 
word proves notliing, and although some ingenuity 
has been exercised to prove Webster’s paternity 
in the case of the former play, both actions may 
be unhesitatingly dismissed. In 1624 a tragedy 
entitled ‘ the recent murther of the sonn upon his 
mother, written by Forde and Webster,* was 
licensed for the stage. It is lost to us now, with 
how much more I 

Nob popular in his own day, ^Vebster, in Mr 
Swinburne’s happy phrase, ‘ foun<l his fii-at recogni- 
tion at the pious and fortunate hands of Charles 
Lamb.’ Since then he has been praised to rever- 
ence by various masters of criticism, and his name 
claimed by enthusiastic writei*s as the next in tragic 
art to Shakespeare’s. An attempt at a detailed 
appreciation may be spared in the case of a drama- 
tist whom Lamb and Hazlitt have praised in 
imperishable sentences. Rut a single word may be 
said of WelKSter’s limitations as these are defined 
in Kingsley’s Phn/n and Puritans, and elsewhere. 
Webster is charged with the faults of Tourneur — 
with having a diseased view of human nature, 
and the art of a poet of horror and^ the shambles. 
In support of the la^ jmrt of the indictment the 
many terrible episodes of the White Devil and The 
Duchess are cited. But no poet shouhl be judged 
by episodes and scenes removed from their context 
and considere<l in ‘ a cold abstraction.’ The effect 
produced on the reader as he reads is the only just 
test, and to examine this is the true function of 
the critic as the other is that of the advocatus 
diaholL To him who reads no episode in either 
of Webster’s masterpieces seems forced and wrong ; 
the atmosphere is charged with hoiror, and each 
point of terror is a just and natural step towards 
the catastrophe. For the rest it will sunice to say 
that no one ever rose from Webstei’s pages 
inspired with any but a more spacious, a loftier, 
and a braver view of life and its issues. There 
are instances without end in his best work where 
nature seemed to take the pen and write for him. 
But passion and pity and terror were the emotions 
that transcribed their secrets for him ; not cynicism 
and nausea. The chosen ejiithct of Hazlitt in this 
connection, echoed by Mr Swinburne, is the last 
word on this dramatist : ‘ there is no nobler- minded 
poet than Webster. ’ 

See C. Lamb’s Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, 
ko,, and Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Literature of Elizabeth, 
&a Webster’s works were first collected by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce (4 vols. 1^0), next by Hazlitt ( ISS?- 
68). See also the edition by Mr J. A, Symonds in the 
* Mermaid ’ series, and Mr Swinburne’s admirable essay in 
The Nineteenth Century, June 1886. * 

Webster* Noah, lexicographer, was bom in 
Hartford, Connecticut, 16th October 1758. His 
studies at Yale College were interrupted by service 
in his father’s company of militia in the war of 
independence, but he graduated in 1778, and there- 
after took to teaching and to the study of law, 
being admitted to the bar in 1781. But he soon 
returned to teaching, and made so great a hit 
with the spelling-b<mk which formed part of A 
Grammatical InstiliUe of the English Language (3 
parte, 1783-85) that for twenty years he an<l his 
family lived on its meagre royalty of less than one 
cent a copj. Political articles and pamphlets, 
lectanng, journalism at New York, a few years* 
prosperous practice of law at Hartford, and again 
jonrwim in a fresh venture at New York occupied 
JUS life till 1798, when he retired to a life of literary 
labour at New Haven. Here, with the exertion 
of the yeaj» 1812-22 spent at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetto, he Uved till bis death, 28th May 1843. 


Long a devoted student of the English tonme, he 
published A Philosophical and Practical EnglM 
Gi*ammar (1807), and the famous American Dic- 
tionary of the English Language (2 vols. 4to, 1828), 
the fruit of the labours of twenty years. 

A second edition followed in two volumes ( 1840-41 ), 
with a supplement in 1843. Hie chief later editions 
were those by Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, his son- 
in-law (1847), that of 1864 (edited after Goodrich’s death 
in 1860 by Noah Porter), in which the etymologies were 
by Dr C. A. F. Mahn of Berlin (supplement in 1879 
by Professor F. B. Dexter), and the revision of 1890 
executed under the supervision of Professor Noah Porter. 
See the Life by Horace E. Scudder in the *Men of 
Letters’ series (Boston, 1882). 

Wedderbnrn* Alexander, a Lord Chancellor 
of England, ennobled as Lord Loughborough and 
Earl of Rosslyn, was bom at Edinburgh, 13th 
February 1733, the son of a Scottish judge. He 
passed as advocate, but was called to the English 
bar in 1757. He entered parliament in 1762, took 
part in the great Douglas cause, and in 1771 left the 
opposition to become a strenuous supporter of Loixl 


Worth as Solicit or-general. He supported the 
American war policy, and was made cliief-justice 
as Lord Lough ooroiigh (1780); but in 178- 


as Lord Loughborough (1780); but in 1784, dis- 
appointed of tlie chancellorship, passed over to Fox, 
and curried favour with the Prince of Wales. In- 
sinuating and unscrupulous, he next made friends 
with Pitt, by whom be was made Lord Chancellor 
(1793), but to whom be played false. Addington 
gave him his earldom ( 1801 ), and he died 2d Janu- 
ary 1805. 

Wedtling Ceremonies doubtless arose by 
degrees and in different ways ; and often when the 
mode of contracting a marriage altered, the earlier 
mode survived as a ceremony. Thus, for example, 
the system of capture was transformed into a meic 
symbol after purchase was introduced as the legal 
form of contracting a mairiage, and again the 
custom of purchase has survived as a ceremony 
after it has ceased to be a reality. Marriage being 
a matter of some importance naturally begot cere- 
monial — symlKilical of sexual intercourse, or of 
living together, or of the wife’s subjection to the 
husband. And naturally religious rites would be 
added to give sanction — prayers, sacrifices to ap- 
pease the gods. There was no religious contract 
among the ancient Hebrews, and there is no trace 
of priestly consecration in the Scriptures or the 
Talmud. Under Christianity a reli^ous character 
came early to be given to the rite, altliongh the 
early church, like the Buddhists, regarded manias 
as little more than a concession to human weak- 
ness. The notion that marriage is a sacrament 
grew naturally out of St Paul’s phrase, ^Tliis is a 
great mystery’ (Eph. v. 32), for the Vulgate trans- 
lation renders pvarhfnmf by ‘ sacramentum. ’ - 

One of the most wide-spread rites of marriage is 
that of the man and woman eating out of the one 
dish, as we see it, for example, all over the Malay 
Peninsula, and elsewhere. Among the Roman 
three forms of mariiage prayers, sacrifices, and 
auspices were essential only in the confarreaJtio^ 
not in the eoemptio and iisus. In the first of 
the old patrician mode, the chief ceremony was the 
offering of a cake of spelt, madchbo Jnnrter in tlie 
presence of the pontifex and Jlamen Dialis with ten 
witnesses. The eoemptio again was a symbolic sale 
in which the father delivered his daughter to her 
husband as a piece of property, she at the same 
time declaring her consent. In the betrothal tlie 
bridegroom mve the bride earnest-money, as in 
other cases of contract, or a ring in Its stsiid. Tlie 
U9US resembled our kandfasting^ the only iking 
required being that the woman snottld Hre a year 
ill the man’s house without absenting hrnmitbom 
his bed lor three nights. w ' ' 
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OitT modem ' best-man ' h no donbt the isorvival 
of the bridegroom's best helper in the aet of cap- 
ture. In tne good old times there were many 
hearty wedding customs now considered almost as 
indecorous ae^uire Western's iokes would be, 
such as the struggle for the bride's garters, the 
drinking of liealtnB in tlm bridal cham>>er, the 
ringing of boisterous and appropriate songs outride 
the door, and the like. The throwing of rice is 
not an indigenous Kngli*4h custom, and has dis- 
place<l the strewing of herbs, flowers, and ntshes on 
the way to church. The giving of garlands, gloves, 
and the like has fallen into disuse; but kuots am} 
fa^'ours are still used symbolic of indi8solui»ility j 
and the ring and bridescake retain tlieh place, 
oldest and most universal of our wedding customs. 
The wedding-feast was sometimes proLractetl for 
a week, and it w’as formcily the nni\e!s.al custom 
amongst the poor for the giicstH to bring contiibu- 
tions of all kinds in what were calhsl 
wcildinffs, so that the yonrig couple ut)t only saved 
the expense of tlie feast, but bad something over 
on wdiich to begin Iiousekeoping. The modcu ri cus- 
tom of gi^ing presents is a survival of a time when 
such wore more immediatelv u.vf-ful than thev now 
often are. Many minor customs are obMUved in 
diflbreut coineis of the kingdom, goveinitig th<‘ 
wdiole order of procedure, and theso if in mH*e*<s;u> 
to respect in order to onsujc sucpe^-s in ihecntei* 

S rise. Tims in Shropshiie the biide mii‘-t la‘ j 
resHcd entirfdy in new clothes, tjf any colom but 
green, wdt bout "even a pm that she bad cvci used ' 
before; altlmugb olHewbeie it lnck\ to weai 
floinething already woin b> a baj)pv bude. Often 
the bride’s father does not go toohuich ; tlm motluo 
never does. Oreat pains nsetl to be taken to sidoct 
a favourable day— the inipoitauee of this we see in 
the dislike </0 May or again in the Hedouiti 

preference for Frnlay, the Ohincse for spiing or the 
last month in the \ear. In ohlen (iim's the actual 
sale of wdves was not unknown in England, .and we 
ai*e told that the second Duke of Cliandos bought his 
second wife in 1744 fiom her husband, an ostler in 
Newbury, who was olleiing her for sale as the duke 
passed through the tow ii. See Famu.'v , Markta^e, 
Handfastino, Hride, Kino, Jis Pkim.k Noctis. 

.Wedge, one of the mechanical powers, in prin- 
ciple a inodilicaiion of the Iiielinetl Plane (q.v.). 
Tlio power is applied to the hack of the we<lge by 
pressure or, more usually, by percus,sion. Familiar 
examples of its use are" the splitting of wa>oil, the 
fastening firmly of the handle of an a.\e, the rais> 
ing of a ship in a <lry-tlock, <!v:c. Axes, nails, plugs, 
planes, chisels, needles, and all sharp-pointed in- 
struments are examples of the single w edge. 

WedfnFOOd, Josiah, the creator of British 
pottery as an art, was horn at Burslein, Stafford- 
shire, 12th July 1730. His father was a potter, 
and at ten he was set to w^ork at the same business, 
his education being of the scantiest. After an 
abortive attempt to settle himself at Stoke with a 
partner named Harrison, in 1759 he returned to his 
native place, and there commenced business as a 
potter. From the first his ardour for tlie improve- 
ment of the manufacture was conspicuous. His 
earliest efforts were directed to the refining of the 
material, and in 1763 he took out a patent for a 
beautiful cream-coloured porcelain, which became 
nopfolarly known as Queen's Ware. Queen Char- 
lorn having much admired it, ana extended her 
patronage to the manufacturer. Subsequently, 
other improved materials were produced. The 
^tention of Wedgwood was not less assiduously 
mtected to considerations of form and decoration ; 
m hnried himself in emnlating the grace of the 
imtlque modris ; and the celebrated sculptor Flax- 
man was from 1775 employed to famish derilgas 


found a mde and bariiarous ' 

to the level of a fine krt ; and he 

in the oniassijig of a fortune of upwards 

million. In 1769 he had removed his 

little way from Burslem ; and to the ueVr sfta' 

[ gave the fanciful natim Etruria, 'as that 
coniitry of old most celebrate^l for the Imuty 
ceramic products. Here he built himself a splmrilm 
mansion ; and here he dle<i, 3d Jauitary 17^. 

. Apart from his onunenc© in the art to whirii 
mainly ilevot^ri himself, Wedgwood w^as a man cf ^ j 
coiiHidemblc culture. Natural philosophy, in ]>Mr- 
ik'ular, he Mtiidied %vith much sucecos. )He was a 
fellow of the llcnal Society, os nbo of the Sociei^' 
of Aii^iquaries ; and to the PhHo^)}thical IVunmc^ 

I in/ttH lie from lime to time oocitribute^l papers. He 
I likowiMC intorevtcil himself deeply in an matters of 
pnhlio ronceriiun'iit ; ami ttiainly througl^ bis in* 

’ llucrirp it was that the Grand Trunk Cana), uiutiug 
the vialets of the Mersev, the Trent, and the 
» S<wf»in. canietl nni. He w'ns a man of much 
' benevoJr^nee and of an almost piinecly lilMJiality, 

LVwpllvn Jinvitt. Thr WrdtfiUHjui-f Hie 

Lifi* by EIjai M‘’tf‘raid ( 2 vidrf lS(g) t ; three other works 
>)> h»r (1872 7.D; Mr f»iAdBti>ao» Olmnhigs (1H79D 
' F The Mitsinpuiat Old IVedgwood Wurt 

{ l.s'»2 03 I , till' IMis by K. Hmilca (^1891 ) ; ribo the articles 
! PoirEft'i, i>. 307, a»id Fobtland Vask. 

Wediuore* a village and parish (pop. 3060) of 
Somersotriino, 8 inilo \VN\V. of Wells. Here the 
]»eace of Wf^hnoie was signed in 878 ]>etvveen King 
\lfretl (q \ .) ami flnrlirnm the Dane. See Prof. 
Eailes Ihtar nf W^dmure ((►xford, 1878). 

Wotlliesbliry (loeally ir<v/ye/#«r?/), a munici- 
pal ami pailianiVntarv lavrougfi In the south of 
StaffiwiKhire, 8 mile< ^W. of Birmingham. Crow^n- 
' ing a hill at the noith emi of the town is the cruci- 
form Fer|>endicnlar ohm eh of St Hartliolomesv, 
supposed to of'enpy the wife of a temple of M^'mlen 

whence the Anglo-Saxon name, Wodnesbeorh* 

It M'enifi to have l»een Imilt in the lllh, and rebuilt 
ill the 15th centnr\ , ami w*a.s much altered and 
resided between 1766 and 1H85. Here, too, in 
916 the Piincess Ethellleda, Edward the Elder’s 
si'-ter, founded a eaatle. Slodern buildings are 
the town-hall (1872), public baths and free fibmiy 
( 1878), and art gallery and museum ( 1891 ), with a 
collection of modem paintings, the gift of a local 
l^enefactor, vahieti at £10,000. One of the great 
iron towns of the Black Countrx’, in a district 
alKiumling in coalpit^, ironwork**, railw'ays, and 
cana].s, Wedneslmiy has manufactures o( boiler- 
plates, bar-iron, steel, railway ironwork, gas and 
steam tulves, etlge tools, &c. In 1886 it was incor- 
porated as a municipal borough, and in 1867 xvaa 
made a parliamentary l^orougb, returning one 
member, and till 1885* including West Bromwich 
(q.v.). Pop. (1851) 11,914; (1881) 24,566; (1901) 
26,544; of parliamentary borongli (1901) 72,478. 
See the History of Wednesbw'v ( Wolv. 18M). 


See the History of Wednesbio'y (Wolv. 18M). 

Wednesday^ the fourth day of the week, the 
Dies Mercurii of the Romans, the AfitUooch ( ‘ mid- 
week ’) of the moilem Germans. The Anglo*8axoii 
form was W6dn€s deeg ; the Dutch, Wocnsdoig ; 
Swedish and Danish, Onsdag. 

Weedf a popular name for any sudden illness, 
cold, or relapse with febrile symptoms in women 
after confinement or nnrring, esp^ially NHlk-fever 
(q.v.) and iniiammation of the Breasts (q.v.). —In 
horses Weed, or Shot of Grease (Lymphan^tis), 
consists in iniiammation of the large absorbent 
glands and vessels situated between the hornet 
riiighs, occiiiring partiealarly after a day or two 
of rest, after exposure to cold, or during imperfect 
aetioii of the bowels. See Vaocikation. 
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Weed, Thurlow, jonmalist, was born at Cairo, 
New York, November 16, 1797, was employed as a 
lad in several printing-ottices, served as a piivate 
in the war of 1812, and afterwards edited news- 
papers in Western New York, until in 1830 he 
founded the Albany Evening JoumaU an anti- 
Jackson, Whig, or Republican paper, Avhich became 
the organ of the party, and whicli he controlled for 
thirty-five years. He was a leading party manager, 
and exercised almost supreme influence in nomina- 
tions and appointments, while declining all offices 
for himself. In 1867-68 he was editor of tlie Now 
York Commercial Advertiser, He died 22d Novem- 
l>er 1882. See his ^Autobiography (1882; vol. ii., 
by his grandson, 1884). 

Weeds* the name given to all those plants 
which grow wild in cultivated grounds, and iniure 
the crops; which they do both by choking them 
and by exhausting the soil. Those weeds which 
are annuals or biennials, as charlock, yellow rattle, 
and melilot, may gradually be got rid of by merely 
cultivating, for a succession of years, such plants 
as are to be cut before the seeds of the weeds are 
fully ripe. Perennial weeds, such os couch-grass, 
can only be removed from the ground by repeated 
and careful tilling; and for this purpose crons 
which require much ^ hoeing are advantageously 
planted, and recoume is haa to summer fallowing 
(see Fallow) in fields, and frequent Aveeding in 
gardens. Thistles and other large weeds are fre- 
quently pulled in cornfields l^efore the corn comes 
into ear, and to prevent tljeir seeding they are cut 
in pastures. Sedges and rushes, which spring up 
in ^eat abundance in damp grounds, disaimear on 
thorough draining. Leafy crops w hich thick ly cover 
the soil prevent the growth of manj" Aveeds by the 
exclusion of air and light. Weeds Avhich have 
been rooted up form excellent compost for manure. 
Those which make their appearance in fallow 
grounds serve for green manuring when they are 
ploughed doAvn. Cultivated grasses groAving in 
arable fields are Aveeds there. The seetls of Aveeds 
are carried normally by the Avind, but may be 
conveyed by running streams. Weeds are often 
soAvn along with crops, the seed being imperfectly 
cleaned ; and they are often spreacl by manure, 
conveyed by the droppings of birds, or in the 
mud clinging to the feet of men and animals. 
Weeds spread far and near from ill-cleaned hedge- 
roAvs. ^ Weeds transferred to neAv countries 
sometimes groAv more luxuriantly than at home ; 
thus the Anaclmris (q.v.) from America almost 
chokes up ditches and canals in England, and the 
thistle from Britain is a ruinous pest in some parts 
of Australia. 

Week designates generally a period of seven 
days. It Avas probably fii-st instituted as a kind 
of broad subdivision of the periodical montli, 
corresponding to the four quarters of the moon, 
or about 71 days. Neither this civil division of 
time nor its application to sacred things Avas 
originally solely Jewish, but Ave find the earliest 
Jewish cosmogony and legislation closely con- 
nected Avitli it. The older of the two accounts of 
the creation ( Gen. ii. 4 et seg. ) does not recognise 
the six days* Avork, and indeed Ave may assume 
the connection betAveen the seven days* week and 
the work of creation as an accommoilating general- 
^tion of later days with the symbolic numlier 
Seven The Sabbath is emphatically the 

day of rest, while seven weeks after the Passover 
tjie Pente^t or Feast of Weeks takes place. 
The Egyptians at an early period counted seven 
periodical days, naming them according to the 
seven planets. The application of the names 
of the planets to the days of the week in the 
order they now stand originated in this way: 


it Avas an astrological notion that each planet^ in 
order presided over an hour of the day, the order, 
according to their distances from the earth, being, 
on the geocentric system, Saturn, Jupiter, M^, 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon. Assuming 
Saturn to preside over the fii*st hour of Saturday, 
and assigning to each succeeding hour a planet m 
order, the 22d hour Avill fall again to Saturn, the 
23<l to Jupiter, the 24th to Mars, and the first hour 
of the next day to the Sun ; in the same Avay the 
first hour of the folloAving day falls to the Moon, 
and so on. From Alexandria this seven d«,ys* AA^eek 
AA^as imported, together with the names of the 
individual days, to the Greeks — Avho previously 
divided their months into three decades— and to 
the Romans about the time of Ghrist. Rome had 
previously counted her periods by eight days, the 
eighth day itself being originally called Nundinm 
— a term later applied to the Avhole cycle — as 
returning 7\ono quoque die, when the country -people 
Avere in the habit of coming to toAvn for the 
purposes of bu.sines.«i, and chiefly to inquire after 

I mblic news, the changes in government and legis* 
ation, vacant places, and the like. But the seven 
days* cycle soon found great favour among the 
Romans, oAving partly perhaps to the spread of 
Egyjitian astrmogy, although the change avos not 
omcially introiluoed before Constantine. It is 
certain that the Jewish name Sabbath came into 
use in Rome, and from Rome it spread to all the 
Romance languages, and eA'en into the Teutonic. 
In the same manner the Latin Sept i man a {the 
Greek hebdomas) has become the modern designa- 
tion for Aveck in the Italian Settimana, Spanish 
Semana, and French Semaine. The Codex Theo- 
dosianns is the fii'st document Avhich adopts the 
term Septimanu in the meaning of ‘A\cek.* The 
JcAvs, as AAell as the eaily Christians, had no 
special names for the single days, but counted 
tlieir numl)er fiom the previous Sabbath, begin- 
ning Avith Sunday, as the first after the Sabbath, 
and ending Avith Fridays as the sixth after the 
previous or eve (Ereh) of the next Sabbath. 
After a A’cry short time, hoAA’ever„ young Christi- 
anity, Avhich in the same manner liad endeavoured 
to count from the feria secunda, or second day 
after Sunday, to the Septima (or Saturday), had 
to fall back again upon the old heathen names, 
previously introduced in Gaul, Germany, &c. by 
the heathen Romans. The Sunday, or dies Solis, 
alone avos changed in many of the Romanic 
languages in accordance with the neAv creed. It 
Avas called Kyriake, dies Dominions or Dominica, 
the *I)ay of the Lord,* a term Avhich in Italian 
liecanie Domenica, in Spanish Domingo, and 
Dimanche in French. It is very cuiious to notice 
how the names of the five days of the Aveek which 
folloAved those named after the sun and moon 
became Germanised, as it Avere, or the names of 
the originally imported gods translated into those 
of the Germanic divinities. Quakers disapprove of 
the heathen names, and name the days * First 
Day,* ‘'^cond Day,* &c. The Arabs, like the 
Jews, count their days, beginning and ending Avith 
sunset, by sevens, without giving them planetary 
names. Greeks, Slavs, and Finns also count their 
days from Sunday, instead of naming them. The 
French Revolution altered .the seven days* week 
into a decade of ten days ; but the new computa- 
tion introduced in 1793 was abrogated again in 
1806. The 'weeks of years,’ in Hebrew pro^etical 
poetry (like the Roman annorum hebdomadm), 
indicate cycles of seven years. 

See CALEirnAB, Sabbath; and Ideler*s Chfwtologie 
(1831); Grimm's Deutsche MythoUtgU (1835): and 
Lenormant*! La Magic chez Us ChMUns (1674); and 
for the Feast of Weeks, see Festivalb. 

Weems* See Eabth-hovsbs. 
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Weever» or SxiNa-FifilH, a oi ThA most 

(Traohinns)^ of which two cpedes, the mater (I; the following t 
dmeo), 12 or 18 Inohee lonpf, and the entailer bioesdm ; Ap^ etprieam, ^ on 
(T, vip$ra\ are both BritiHh, and are esteemed for oh bean*eeed ; 

the table* They have sharp doi-sal and opercular gm pinipetda; epedee of Otlexbyhdioii ^ 
ephiee« with which they can indict serious wounda raspberries, strawberries, ^ 

Weevil, a ^pnlar name foi a We nunilwr o We«Jlcheliler, Julius Auoust Lt 
beetles, niarkea by the proloniration of theanti*rtor ..ofjAniiJiiftU 
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(Traohinns), of which two spedes, the mater {t 
dmeo), 12 or 13 inches lonp^, and the smalle 


beetles, marked by the prolongation of the anti*r|or 
part of the head into a beak or proboscis, genet ally 
used by the females as an <>vinobitor, anrl by lK>tIi 
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I gm mnipetda; spedes of 
I raspberries, strawberries, ^ 


raspberries, strawberries, ; JShei$d^ diSAmdli^ 
Sitwies itneaftis. For preventing or less^^ 
attacks of these pests, see Mias Ormerod^S 
of I njuriom I meats (2cl ed. 1890). ^ 

See lUrenidf' at SUtnditrd Natural Bittarg ; 1 a Cosihl 
stud Horn in PrfK. Amer. PhiK fSoc, {xy, 1878). 

WeffAchelder, Julius Auoust Luowia^ 


used by the females as an <>vinobitor, and by lK>tIi 
sexes 08 a boring otgan. They wcu* fornnoly 
rankeil in one family Cuici]lionida\ but l>e (Unite 
constituteil them a npcoial gioiip Avitli the title 
Kliyncliopbora, and divided tliein into Koverai 
families — Curcnlionubc, Sooly tides Bientbnbis and 
Antbiibidu). Accoi<ling to some authoiiti**8 tlune 
are almut <*10, OCX) species : arnl most uould allow at 
least half that number. With f«*\v excfptioriH the 
footless ^ruhs aie d«*stinetive to plants. The 
Cuicuiionid<i3 are compact >VL'C\ils, wuh vei> haul 
wing’Covci«i, and vvitli a down wan! pointing IxuiU 
oi pi*oboscis, bearing the anteinne on its side^ and 
the inoutb*narts at its einl. Theii scales aie 
often veiy uiilliant. With few^ exceptions they 
devour plants— loots, stems, leaves, tiuits, seeds, 
or, in fact, any pait. Among the lO.OtX) descnlied 
species are; Ottlandra yKnutna^ whose larvrc fecsl 
on stoied grain ; C'. an/.ffy atiaclving lice, wheat, 
and mai/o ; vaiions '>j>ecics ot Itliv ncbopboiiis, 
whoAc huge, lleshy, white laiva*, known as. 
nalm*^trubs or giugnt, aie soinelimes eaten ; | 
Balaninus, w'liose mandildcs, unlike those of ] 
<»tlier beetles, move veuicallv, whose laiv.e aie j 
hatciioil in chestnuts, ha/el nuts, aconis, and i 
tlio like; Trichobam tnnotfttHy a little Idack 
weevil, which destroys potatoes in Ameiica; An- 
thonainm painoruniy often destio,^ iug apple-hlossom 
in Britain ; ConotracM as nenaphta\ winch la.>H its 
eggs in nectaiine, plum, apiicot, peach, and othei 
Btone-fruit, and is a gioat pest in Ameiica ; Ctonns 
scrop/iulaHw, whose larvm spin cocoons leniaik- 
ably similar to the capsules of Scrophalana nodosa^ 
which the insect usually infests ; Pissodes, whose 
larv<» attack pines ; Phutonomns punctcUus, a 
clover weevil, introduced from Europe into 
America ; Entimus impenaUsy the diamond -beetle, 
with very hnlliaiit scales. Species of the likewise 
brilliant Ilhyncliites attack fruit trees ; s|)ecies of 
Apion especially affect vetches; and those of 
Larinus infest Couipositax 
The Scolytidtt) are very small weevils, some 
almost microscopic, wdiicfi, botli as larvse and 
os adults, bore in wood and bark of tiees, 
especially Ooniferie, and occasionally attack 


herbaceous plants (see Bark Beetles). The 
Brenthidae are much elongated weevils, mostly 
tropical, usually infesting bark, and notable for the 
oombats of the rival males, which are larger and 
better armed than their mates. Brenthus and 
EuDsalis are representative genera. Among the An> 
thiibidcB Cmtoparis common in the eastern 

United States, feeds on the fungi of dead trees ; and 


weffEeneiaer, dutius auoust Luowiav 
ratlou^istic tlieologian (1771 —1849), became pro* 
fessor of Theology at Itinieln in Hesse, ana in 
1810, at Halle. His chief work xvas the 
tiows thculogicoi duffnvaJticw (1815), 

WeijSrbillg^machlllOg, contrivances for oseer- 
tattling ihe weight of any ohject, the name being, 
however, specially approfirialed to those used for 
laigo and lieavx objects, an large hales, casks, laiien 
earls oi vehicles, cattle, tSLc. ; while those employed 
foi fjDci pmpoM^s aio cuUeii halaut^. The large 
and iMimbtous ones are usually modiheations of the 
principle of tin' stcfd yaid. Sco BALANCE. 

WHsrht.s and Measarem. Of the earliest 
Ktaiidaids ol length the piincipal were the palm or 
liandhreadtli, the foot, and the eulnt ( from elbow 
to Up of mid fjngei ). Thcie wcie tw’o leading 
I cubits . tlie naimal cubit in F^gypt, Cy'haldea, 

I Phtt*nicin, and Gie^e =- 0 |»alms 2=. 2 spans =r 
[ fmit IK -21 inche*- ; and the royal cubit of Mom- 

1 phis, fountl ii1m> in Babylonia and Chaldea ^ 20*67 
I iiiche%>. The (iicek foot (= 12*16 inches) pasMsl 
. into Italy and was there divided into 12 iincue 
( inches )f if was aftei wards slioHened, beconiiiig 
' as small as 11 65 inches. The Itomans used a 
3 fwd ulna. The Saxons used an ell or yard of 
36 inclu's, liaiteii on the Itiiman foot. This was 
continued hy the Xoimans in England, various 
iiioil ill cat ions (M'cuiiing in the ell. Henry VII, 
and ElizalH^tii made staudaid >aicU of 86 inches: 
Heiiiv’s was 35 ’003 inches of the piesent staiwlard ; 
EH/al»eth rt was alwuit 1 inch short of the parent 
yaid. In 1712 the Royal li^Kiety of London made 
a fetandaid 42 inch scale ; in 1760 Mr Bird made 
for a Weights and Mea.sureb Committee of the 
House of (’onimoTis a copy of an old yaid -measure 
found in the Tower. In 1824 (5 Geo. IV. cliap» 
74) this copy was legalised as the standard yard, 
with the oirection that in the event of its being 
lost, the standard was to lie recovered by making 
the length of a mean time secoudb pendulum in the 
latitude of London, in a vacuum at sea level equal 
to 39*1393 inches. In 1834 the standard was 
destroyed in the 6 re at the Houses of Parliament. 
In 1838 a committee xvus appointed under Mr Airy^ 
astronomei -royal ; in 1841 they reported agidnst 
the accuracy of the pendulum-method; in 1843 
they w*ere appointed as a commission to restore 
the lost standards; this they did between 1843 
and 1854 by taking the best secondaiy evidence, 
and they produced a standard bar of gun-metal, 
the distance between tw*o lines on xvhicTi, crossing 
two gold studs, is one yard at 62* F. and 30 inch 
bar. pressure. This was legalised as the standard 


United States, feeds on the fungi of dead trees ; and by 18 and 19 Viet. chap. 72. Parliamentary copies 
the larvte of Brachy tarsus are even more aberrant in are lodged at the Mint, the Royal Observatory, 
their habit, for they are parasitic on female coccus* Greenwich, with the Royal Society of London, and 


. insects. The seed-inhabiting 'weevils* or Bruch- 
idm, which do much damage to the seeds of 
leguminous plants, within which the larvae hatch 
and pi^te, were excluded by Le Conte from his 
group Rhynchophora, and placed near the Chryso- 
jueliaia Both in Europe apd America BrvSihm 
MKil, B. nt/iman«s, dm. are destructive to peas and 
oeans, but the common pea-xveevil in England is 
subnet one of the Curoulionidm. 


immured in the parliament buildings, Westminster; 
while copies have been supplied to many towns. 
The Weights and Measures Act of 1878 (41 and 42 
Viot chap. 49) regulates the law, renders all old 
local or customary wmghts and measures, other 
than Imperial ones, illegal, and enacts penalties m 
false ana nnverifiea weights and measures varying 
from £5 to*£50. 

Two-thirds of a eubit, we have seen* made m 
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* foot ; ’ a cubic * foot ’ of water weighed a talent. 
When the * foot ’ was ) the royal cubit, the talent 
was 655,566 grains ; this was the Egyptian, Hebrew, 
and Olympic monetary talent, later known as the 
great Alexandrian talent of brass and the Egypto- 
lioman talent. A talent half this weight was 
known as the Alexandiian talent of silver, or 
327,783 grains ; this was divided' into 60 rninas of 
5463 grains each ; these are the origin of the Saxon 
nioiieyer’s lb. of 5400 grains = Mint lb. or Tower 
lb. = old apothecaries lb. of Germany ; one such 
lb., in silver coins, was the original form of *one 
£ sterling,’ and was divided into 20 ‘shillings,* or 
240 ‘pence’ or pennyweights; each dwt. was 
divided into 32 monetary grains (wheat-grains), 
each equal to 0*703125 modern grain. The Tower 
weight was abolished in 1527. The Saxon ounce 
contained 416*5 grains = nearly, Koman uncia = 
iV libra ; the libra ( = 5015 grains) was the Gi*eek- 
Asiatic and Persian mina of 5015 grains. Tlie 
Troy lb. is 5760 grains = 12 oz. of 20 dwt. each. 
Troy weight is now restricted to gold, silver, and 
jewels, except diamonds and pearls; the latter 
are weighed in carats ( = 3*16^ grains), which 
were orij^ally ttt tb© Alexandrian ounce (the 
twelfth part of the mina of silver). Various larger 
lbs. were early used for merchandise ; in 1303 the 
‘ avoirdupois ’lb. ( = 7(X)0 grains ) was in use. The 
Troy lb. standard made hy Mr Bird in 1758 for the 
Weights and Measures Committee was legalised 
in 1824 ; in 1834 the standard was destro^^ed ; the 
Standards Commission replfliced troy weight by 
avoirdupois, and the standard lb. is a mass of 
platinum weighing 7000 grains tn vacuo, copicjs of 
which are distributed as in the case of standards of 
length. The standard of capacity is the gallon, 
whicli was in 1824 adjusted so as to contain 70,000 

f rains, or 10 lb. avoirdupois of water at 62'* F. and 
5 inches bar. nressiire; this gallon occupying 
277*274 cubic incites, instead of the old Winchester 
gallon of 274| cubic inches. The French or Metric 
system of weights and measures is based on the 
£>ecimal ^'stem (q.v.); and see Metbe, Abe, 
Gbamme, Litre. 

See Chisholm’s Weighimf and Meanurinfr, Kelly’s Uni- 
versal Cambist, Tate’s Modern Cambist, Whiteley’s Law 
of Weights and Measures, Ridgeway’s Origin of MetaUie 
Currency and Weight Standards (1892); the articles 
on the various measures; also Avoibdupois, Dkgbge, 
Graduation, Gravity, Troy Weight, Units, &o. 
Wei-hai-wei. See Port Arthur. 

Welly Gustav, orientalist (1808-89), was of 
Jewish descent. He studied in Germany, Paris, 
and the East, and became (18.38) librarian and 
( 1861 ) professor of Oriental Languages at Heidel- 
lierg. His chief works are a Life of Mohammed 
from Arabic sources (1843), histories' of the califs 
(1846-62) and of the Islamitic peoples (1866), &c. 

Weimary a small but interesting town of Ger- 
many, capital of the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, and residence of the grand-duke, 31 miles 
E. of Gotha and 155 SW. of Berlin. It stands in a 
pleasant valley on the left bank of the 11m ; but 
the environs are in no way remarkable, and the 
town itself is irregularly and rather poorly built. 
Though the residence of the court, Weimar carries 
on neither trade nor manufactures, and seems a 
dull, provincial-looking town. The lustre con- 
ferred on it by the residence here, at the close of 
the 18th and the earlier portion of the I9th cen- 
tury, of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and Wielaud, at 
the court of Karl-August, has faded since that 
gi'oup was broken up by death; and now -the in- 
terest of the place (Thackeray’s ‘Pumpemicker) 
is almost wholly derived from its monuments, 
traditions, and M^iations. The town church 
{Steuitfcirche), dating from the year 1400, has a 
* Crucifixion’ by Cranach, and contains a number 


of memorable tombs, among which are those of 
Bernhard of Weimar and Herder. The ducal 
palace, rebuilt in 1790--1803 after the fire of 1774, 
18 a handsome building, some of the apartments 
of which are decorated by frescoes illustrating the 
works of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and Wimand. 
Other buildings are the Kothes Schloss ( 1574) ; the 
GrUnes Schloss, with a library of 180,000 volumes, 
and relics of Luther and Gustavus Ado^lius ; the 
court theatre (rebuilt 1825), where Liszt pro- 
duced Wagner’s Lohengrin; and the liouses of 
Cranach, Goethe, Schiller, and Herder. The park 
and gardens of the palace, within which is the 
summer residence of Goethe, are much esteemed as 
a promenade. Pop. (1871) 15,998; (1900 ) 28,320. 
See works by Scholl (1857), Graf (3d ed. 1^0), 
Springer (1868), and Francke (1886). 

Welry Harrison William, book-illustrator, 
painter, and wood-engraver, was born at Lewes 
on the 5th May 1824. From about 1845 he ex- 
hibited at the lioyal Academy and elsewhere 
ictui'GS of birds and animals. But he is best 
nowii by bis drawings and wood-engi-avings in 
the Illustrated News, British Workman, Band of 
HojiC Review, Chatterbox, Pictorial Times, Field, 
Graphic, Black and White; in various books of 
I natural history and poultry ; and in a senes of 
I works written by himself, Animal Stories, Bird 
j Stories, Our Cats, &c. 

WeisiHtilin. August, biologist, was born in 
1834 at Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, in the lyceum of 
which city his father was jn-ofessor of philology. 
He was educated at the gymnasium till his eigh- 
teenth year, studied medicine at Gottingen, and in 
1860 became physician to the Archtiuke Stephen of 
Austria. This appointment secured time for zoologi- 
cal pursuits, the first outcome of which was a treatise 
on the Development of the Diptcra, Impaired sight 
compelled abandonment of microscopical work for 
some years, and Weismann turned to the study of 
the problem of variability of organisms, on which 
the doctrine of descent with modification is based. 
The results of this, drawn mainly from observations 
I on caterpillars and other insects exhibiting meta- 
raorpliosiH, appeared in a series of papera issued 
lietween 1868 and 1876, of which an English trans- 
lation by R. Meldola, with prefatory note by 
Darwin, was publislied in 1882 under the title of 
Studies in the Theory of Descent, But it is round 
the answer which Weismann, after many ^^earsof re- 
search, has given in liis Essays upo?i lieredity and 
Kindred Biological Problems (Eng. trans. vol. i. 
1889; 2d ed. 1891; vol. ii..l892) to the question 
‘ How is it that a single cell of the hotly can con- 
tain within itself all the hereditary tendencies of the 
wiiole organism ?* that interest and controversy have 
gathered. In all theoiies of Heredity (q.v.) biolo- 
gists have assumed that cliaracters acquired by the 
individual are transmitted to ofispring. This Weis- 
manu denies, and, while biologists have concerned 
themselves with speculation as to the mode by 
which such transmissions are effected, be challei^es 
them to ’prove that ttiey are effected at all. The 
onus prohandi is thus thrown upon his opjwnente. 
whose assumptions must give way to experimental 
evidence, which alone can determine, and that only 
after protracted record of cases, whether ifidividit- 
ally>acquired characters are transmitted or not. 

Death, he contends, is not a priniaty attribute of 
living matter ; the Protozoa, or one-oelled organ- 
isms, being immortal in so far that they do not die 
naturally. The Protozoon, a microecopki,^ j^Hy- 
like, apparently— not really— stmotureiess nuuui, 
with no seeming nnlikeness of parts, multiplies by 
division. Each naif becomes a complete Inalvidual, 
and growe in like manner as the whole to which it 
belonged, till it also divides, and so m whUt the , 





nraitipHeatioii ci ProtoKoa, ad infinttvm* It 
Hot be seid of either half that one is parent and the 
other oiBi^ring, for both are oi tlie same age» and 
mdy* in a limited sense, as the subdivisions into 
sejparate individuals are repeated, can we speak of 
sneoession of generations. In these processes there 


aasuined to possess a hh^IyeoHipl^ WNmo 

stable struetare, sostalm 

ment aud grows enonnoiis}y 

change in its complex moleevw atxaxo^^ 

271 ), Of this Mun-plasm it is lurifaes 
that a small porton eontamed in the Mrant 


is nothing analogous to deatii. * There are/ Wek cell is not used up in tlie constmetiou of tilH bfflBf , 
mann says, *no grounds for the assumption that of the olfspring, but is leseived unchatiged ^ 

the two halves of an amoeba are differently constr- foi motion of the germ cells of the fol lowmg ^ 

tuted internally, so that, aftci a time, one of them tlons. ^ One rnigiit reijresent tlm germ^lato 


the two halves of an amoeba are differently consti- 
tuted internally, so that, aftci a time, one of them 
will die while the other continues to live. Obser 
vations show that when division is almost complete 
the protoplasm of both |>arts begins to ciicuiate, 
and for some time passes backwards and forwards 
between the two halves. A complete mingling of 
the whole substance of tlie animal, and a lesuiting 
identity in the constitution of each half, is thus 
brought about before the final sepaialion ’ ( ICuays, 
p. 26, Ist ed ). Consequently, then* is uiihtmied 
peisistence of the individual , pot<‘ntial, although 
not absolute, iminoi tality so long as litc }a«U on 
the earth. 

^Vhile the one celled oigaiii»ins aie thu^ ini 
nioiial, only the repnxliictne cvdln nf the 
or niau}^ celled, aie iininoital Ho\^ lias iIuh come 
about? Weismaiin accounts foi it h\ the tiuluic 
of ceitain Pioto/oa todnnle equal l\, \vheie))\ un 
likeness of pails and ditfeiences of ini'll tion of pa ts 
resulted. ‘The lust multlcellulai oiganisuis vveic 
pnibably clusteis of sinnlar cells, hut these umK 
84>on lost the original honiogcneitv As the if»suh 
of iiieie lelative position theie mose division of 
laboui, some of the cells >\cie esp<*ciiilK hlt«<l to 
provide foi the mitritiou of the ctdonv vv hile «ilhciH 
undertook the woik ot icimxhutKin [Ih p 27 » 
Cleaily, those on the outside, heiiig expose <1 to the 
diiect aud constant action of then Miuxiundtngs, 
would be the media of nutrition, and the huihleis 
up of the cell commonwealth So the result of 
this cell clustciing >voiild be that the cells fell Into 
two clashes, bod^\ cells and geini cells While the 
hotly cells w'eie solely conceiiied with the iiutiition 
of the organism, losing in tins s])CH’ialisati<m (d 
function the power of lepuMlucUon, that powei ^ 
became conceiitiatod in thegeim cells, oijhpealving 
more piecisely, in the geim jilasm, which is located 
in the nucleus of the geini cell It is these genu 
cells which aie the imiiioital part of the Metazoa ' 
‘ It is necessai y to distiiiguitah between the moital i 
and iminoital pait of the induulual—tiie IkkIy | 
Uoma) in its nairow sense — and the geiin cells, i 
Death affects only the foimei ; the genu cells aie ' 
potentially iiuiuoital, in so far as tliey aie able, i 


potentially iiuiuoital, in so far as they aie able, 
under favouiable ciicunistances, to develop into a 
new individual’ (Ib, p 122). With increasing 
subdivision of function tlieie has been increasing 
modification of the organism, but the twofold 
classification of the somatic or body cells and the 
germ-cells has remained. The death of the body 
cells is involved in the ultimate failure to lepaii 
waste, because a worn-out tissue cannot foi ever 
renew itself, and because cell-division has its limits. 
In brief, death is the penalty paid for complexity 
of structure. As it is impossible for the germ-cell 
to be, as it were, an extract of the whole midy, aud 
for aU the cells of the body to despatch particles to 
the germ-cells whence these deiive their power of 
heredit|l^(thelandamenta} idea of Darwin^s theoiy 
of Paa^nesis), the ^erm-cells, so far as their 
essential and oharactenstic snlistance is concerned, 
are not derived from the body of the individual, 
^but directly from the parent germ-oell. Heredity, 
Weismonn contends, is secured by the transference 
from one generation to another of a substance with 
a definite chemical and molecular constitution — ^in 
other wotik, by the ^conttnnityof thegenn-plasni.’ 
This genn*imm ( which, Wewuann’ii or^|loB argue, 
fans periloiisly near a metaphyaical concept} is 


the metaphor of a long cn-eping I’oot stock IroHl 
which plants arise at in tea \ aln, these latter repro- 
sent mg the md ividuals of successive gexieratkms^ 
{Ih p 266) 

Only variations of the germ plasm itself are in*- 
herited, and it is upon tlicse vaiiations that natural 
j Kidection opemtes. Variations aie due not to tlie 
influence of c\t<*riml ootHlition nor to use or disuse 
of organs, hut to sexual conjugation 1’his pro- 
’ <es« comhmoft two gomjH of hcjodltaiy tendencies 
denvcil from the iianglcd germ -plasms of tlie male 
t and female paicnt^, lesulting in those individual 
clincicnn-» wIikIi fouii the material from which 
ii4*w wp(*<iPH aic pKxluccd bj the action of natural 
hcUhUoti. Iho'^e differences multiply in geo- 
inctncal latio, so that ‘in the tenth generation a 
‘<iiiglc gfiin contains Hri4 diffcient geim plasms 
1 with their iiiheicnt heieditar^ temloncieH, and, as 
contiiiuetl sexual lepuKlintion can iie\ei load to 
the reapja^araiicc oi exact l\ the same txvm hi nations, 
new one'? inuHt alwnvs nUHi {Ih p 276). 

^ So (he sum of the ^nattci is that natinal selec- 
tion H the duminuiit hictoi, that use aud disuse of 
paitx and the action of the envirouinent count for 
nothing, oi at the nio«?t, for but a little Here 
and theic Weisinauii inake*? tonce‘»«»ion8 as to the 
jiiodifMiig inllucnces of lH>d> colls on the genu- 
cells i Ib p 1 70), and ns to the iiliniiate origin of 
j heio<htai> iiidnidual dirtorences in the direct action 
I of sunountlmpi {Ib p 270). winch aie a partial 
, <«iiiiendei of his ludin contention as to the isolation 
of the gonn pla'^m The vulgai nolmns concerning 
^ the tiansrmssion of mutilations and developments 
of non vital paits are altogether without evidence, 
as aie the iMiliefN in eoiiKidence lx‘tween jiiaterual 
shocks and impre‘»sions and ‘ birth nmiks,’ and 
I other nialfoniiations in the odMoung ; hut the case 
' IS alteixid when we deal with subtle piocesses 
initiating changes in vital paits. It is not eaxy 
to reconcile the theory ot an insulated ‘geini- 
plasni ’ with the ceaseless niamifacture, secretion, 
and expulsion of geim cells, the materials of which 
aie deiived fiom the mateiials nouiislnng the 
entile organism ; not with the subtle infinence of 
the nenoiis system on tlie reproductive organs. 
The chief arguments against Weisiiiann’s theory 
aie siuninanstHl in the at tide on Heredity (q.v.), 
but jieiliajm the most sciious difficulty is in the 
reconciliation of ps;^ chological evolution with the 
continuity of the germ plasm. For the lesearches 
of S|vencer, Balfoui, and others have demonstrated 
that the nervous system had ita origin in modifica- 
tions of the priiiiitiv e skin due to the direct action 
of the environment. 

Be this as it may, the wide-reaching sociological 
significance of the doctrine of Heredity — v\ hich ma> 
be regarded as the physical correlate of Determin 
ism — gives an importance to the labours of Weis 
mann that cannot be oveiTated, and makes urgent 
the record of extended observations on the lines 
already laid down by Galton. 

For bibliography of subject, see list of books at end of 
article Hbrxditt, dso the articles Darwinian Thsobt, 
Variation, and cognate aitfifies in this work; Weta- 
inann*B StaajfB (1692) and The Otrm Plasm 
I X Romanes, An JCaaminaiion of Wnsnhanntsm ( 1693) ; 

I Herbert Spenoer, A JRtJoinder to Professor Weamanm 
> (169i); and nmnerous artidee in Natwra 
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Weiss* Bernhard, a learned German theo- 
logian, was born at Kdnigsberg, 20th June 1827» 
studied at Kbnigsberg, Halle, and Berlin ; became 
privat-docent at KOnigsbers in 1852, and professor 
extra-ordinary in 1857 ; and was called to a chair i 
at Kiel in 1863, to Berlin in 1877, where also in 
1880 he became superior consistorial councillor 
and adviser to the government in spiritual con- 
cerns. Of his numerous works three stand among 
the first in importance of their time : Lehrbuch der 
biblischen Theologie des Neuen Testanienia ( 1868 ; 
5th ed. 1888; Eng. trans. 2 vols. 1882-83), a book 
unequalled in grasp and insight; Lehrbuch der 
Einieitung in acta Neue Testament ( 1887 ; Eng. 
trans. 1887-88 ), the fullest and best orthodox book 
on the subject ; and Das Leben Jean ( 1882 ; Eng. 
trans. 3 vols. 1^3-84), a work neither closely knit 
in argument nor altogetlier happy in exposition, 
yet perhaps, on the whole, the most satisfactory 
bulwark tliat has been raised to defend the faith 
in the cardinal fact of Christianity against its 
assailants. His earlier books on the Petrine 
theology (1855), Philippians (1859), the theology 
of John (1862), Mark (1872), and Matthew (1876) 
prepared the way for these. Weiss lias also pre- 
pared the newest editions of Meyer’s commentaries 
On Matthew (1883), ^lark and Luke (1878 and 
1885), John (1886), Romans (1887), the Pastoral 
^isties (1885), the Epistles of John (1888), and 
Hebrews (1888). His work on the Revelation 
appeared in 1891 ; that on the Catholic Epistles in 

Weissenburg. See Wissembourq. 

Weissenfela* a town of Prussian Saxony, 35 
miles SW. of Leipzig, with miscellaneous manu- 
factures (see Furs) and a pop. ( 1900) of 28/201. 

Weitbrecht* Gottlob Friedrich, theologian, 
was born at Culm, 4th June 1840, studied at 
Tubingen, and after travels in England and Scot- 
land, and a considerable experience in teacliing, 
settled in 1885 os pastor in Stuttgart. Of his 
numerous writings need only here be named Daa 
Leben Je^u (2d e<l. 1883); Unaer Glaube (1888); 
Die Sittlichkeit des Mannes Ehre ( 1889). 

Weizsiicker* Karl, an eminent German theo- 
logian, was born at Oehringen near Heilbronn, 
December 11, 1822, studied at Tubingen and 
Berlin, and became successively privaUd^ent in 
theology at Tubingen (1847), preacher (1848), 
court-chaplain in Stuttgart (1851), superior con- 
sistorial councillor ( 1859), and successor to Baur in 


Welbeck Abbey* the seat of the Duke 6f 
Portland, in Nottinguamsliire, 3 miles 8. of Work- 
sop. Occupying the site of an old Premonstra- 
tensian aboey, it came from * Bess of Hardwick ’ to 
her son Sir Charles Cavendish, the father of the 
first Duke of Newcastle, whose far-away heiress 
married in 1734 the second Duke of Portland, It 
stands in a park 10 miles in circumference, and is 
a stately Palladian edifice of mainly the 17th and 
18th centuries, but uas greatly enlarged about 
1864 by the fifth duke, to whom’ it owes its semi- 
underground picture-gallery, ball-room, and riding- 
school, the last 385 feet long, 104 feet wide, and 
51 feet high. 

Welcker, Friedrich Gottlieb, a great Ger- 
man scholar, was born 4th November 17^ at Griln- 
I l>erg, in Hesse-Darmstadt, studied at Giessen, spent 
the years 1806-7 in Rome, filled a chair at Giessen, 
fought against the Frencli as a volunteer in 1814, 
spent the following winter in Copenhagen writing 
the life and editing the remains ot Zoega, was next 
called to a chair at Gottingen, and finally (1819) 
ill the newly-erected Prussian university of Bonn, 
where he laboured till his death, 17th December 
1 868. II is chief works are Die A eachyleische TrUogie 
( 1824-26) ; Die Griech» Tragbdien mit Riiekaickt auf 
den epischen Cgklus { 3 vols. 1839-41 ) ; Der epische 
Ci/klus Oder die Homerischen Dichter ( 2 vols. 
1835-49) ; Griech, Gbtterlehre (3 vols. 1857-63). 
His Kleine Schriften (5 vols. 1844-67) contain his 
contributions to the ArckcioL Zeitung, Rhein. 
Museum, &c. See the Life by Kekul6 (1880).— 
His brother, Karl Theodor Welcker (1790- 
1869), was an eminent ptiblicist and Liberal poli- 
tician, filled chairs at Kiel, Heidelberg, Bonn, 
Freiburg, and edited with Rotteck the Etaata- 
lexikon{\2 vols. 1834-44). 

Weld* or Woold, also called Dyer’s Rocket, 
Dyer’s Weed, and Yellow 
Weed (Reseda Luteola), 
is a plant of the same k 

genus with Mignonette X 

(q.v.), a native of waste ^ 

places in England, very 
common in Germany and 
in many parts of Europe. 

It has an upright stem two 

to three feet high ; lanceo- 

late, undivided leaves ; and gUp 

long racemes of small ^ 


court-cliaplain in Stuttgart (1851), superior con- racemes of small 

sistorial councillor ( 1859), and successor to Baur in flowers, with four- 

the theological faculty at Tubingen (1861). He pa*‘tite calyx and promi- 
edited the Jahrbucher fur Deutsche Theologie from stamens. It was for- 

1856 to 1878, and made his name widely known by juorly much used for dye- 
the profound learning and unusual lucidity of his i«g* but has been largely 
Untersiichungen uber die evanqelische Geschichte superseded by other dyes 


I Untersmhungen iiber die evangelische Geschichte superseded by other dyes ^ 

(1864) and Das aposiolische Zeitcdier (1886-89). (see Dyeing). The best is 
Other writings are on the epistle of Barnabas gt'own in France, England, 

(1863), on the Tubingen theological faculty ( 1877), Holland. Good weld 

and a new translation of the New Testament (1875). Hiust have fioweia of a IK 

He died 13th August 1899.— His brother, Julius beautiful yellow or greenish T 

Weizsacker, historian, was bora at Oehriiigen, colour, dqd should abound 

13th February 1828, studied theology at Tubingen, leave*; that which is 

but early gave himself to historical studies at thin-stemmed, and (iwwa Luteola), 

^rlin and Paris, habilitated as privat-docent in is better than 

"istory at Tubingen, and filled chairs successively which is large, thick-stemmed, and green. 

^ Strasburg Welding* When iron or steeL is railed to a 

^rlin ( 1881 ). He white heat it passes into a pasty condition, and in 

3d September 1889. Already this state two pieces can oe weldedr^x^e. firmly 

Pseudo- united t<^ether by pressure or hammering. The 
f ’ when in I860 he wm called to welding^ two lengtiLB of bar or plate iron can be 

Sybel s direction the effected more easi^ than can a piece of iron to a 

^iting of tlxeDeutsch^ Betchstagsakten, which the piece of steel. Mr D. Kirkcaldy has tested a 

S^nVbHsb”* Of 4aln.lintoX, 


superseded by other dyes ^ 

(see Dyeing ). The best is 

grown in France, England, 

and Holland. Good weld 

must have fioweia of a IB 

beautiful yellow or greenish ™ 

colour, dqd should abound 

in leave*; that which is / 

small, thin -stemmed, and (Reseda Luteola), 

yellow is better than 

that which is large, thick-stemmed, and green. 

Welding* When iron or steeL is railed to a 
white heat it passes into a pasty condition, and in 
this state two pieces can be welded^le. firmly 


same eeotto i&d ^ 
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kind. The chain-link wcld» were> iM>W6rer» an 
exception to tliis^ some of them bein^ nearly as 
atrong as the solid metal. (See Kii'keaiay^i 
Strength of Material, Lend. 1891.) Iron tubing 
and other objects have recently been sncoessfulty 
welded by means of the heat of the electric arc» 
which, however, does not readily admit of an area 
of more than two square inches being done at a 
time. (For an account of this method of electiie 
welding, see Engineering for December 1891.) 
Most metals pass too mnidly from tlie solid to the 
liquid state to a<lmit of being welded. Horn and 
especially tortoise<slioll among animal subHlaiices 
can be welded when they aio softened by heat. 

Welhaven* See Norwav, Vol. Vfl. p 534. 

WelL See Artesian Wells, DiviMNO itou, 
Pumps. Sprinu, Water, \A kLLs. 

Welland Canal. Sc»e Canal, p. <m 
^ Welle, a groat livei of E<piatouaI Atiica, tiffing 
in the Moiibuttii count i\ and kecjdiig a mainly 
westwaul course to 19* W., wheic it turns wnith- 
westwards, ami as Mobangi o» IJ banghi enters 
the Congo. Sohueiiifmth, its dist*o\cioi, tliought 
the Welle oi Maku joimsi the hlian, and m> fell 
into Lake Tnad ; iStanlcy Indd it to be a riibiitniv 
of the Congo thioiigh the .\ru\>inu; (licnhdl 
proved its coiirioction uitU I lie ( oiigo b^ the 
Mobaiigi. 

Wellesley, piovinoe. See rLNANcj. 
Wellesley, Kicii vun (\>\v i i:v, M tRi^’is, 
was hoiTi ill Dublin, Juno 20, 1700. IJis fathci, 
the tiiNt Eail of Moinington ( 1735 81 ), was aman of 
great ability, tliougli chiclly known foi his musical 
attainments. Ricliard was educated at Kton, then 
at Christ Church, Oxfoid, and dihtingui»hed liiiiiNcif 
by his mastery of the classics, and ebpcciall^ by 
the remarkable excellence of lus Latin \ei-He. l)ii 
bis fathers death in 1781 he took Iiis seat in the 
Irish House of Peeis, and in 1784 bo was letiinicd 
to the parliament at Westminster as meiulier fur 
Beeralsbon in Devonsliiie, sitting later for Saltosh 
and Windsor, He snppoited Pitt's policy and 
Wilbeiforce in hh eflbits to desiKiy tlie *sla\e- 
trade, and os caily as 1786 bec<vme one of the 
Lords of the Tieasniy, having iiad the good for- 
tune also to gain the fa>our of George 111. In 
1793 he became a member of the En^dish Privy- 
council and of the Board of Coiiltol, and in Octoljer 
1797 he was selected by Pitt to be Governor-general 
of India, and raised to the Englisli peerage as Baron 
Wellesley. At this time tlie power of England 
was by no moans supreme in India, but at the 
close of Wellesley’s administiation in 1805 she 
hod become preuoiiilnaut, the revenue of the 
company raised from seven to hfteen millions, the 
foundations of Biitish India securely laid. He 
cleared out the French from the Peninsula by 
ordering the Nizam to disband bis French con- 
tingent of 14,000 men, and sent English soldiers 
to take their place, and in May 1799 crushed the 
dangerous power of Tippoo l&ib when General 
Harris took Seringapat4Mii by storm. This year 
he was made Marquis of Wellesley, and received 
the thanks of parliament, while later the Court of 
Proprietors voted him an annuity of £5000. In ; 
ISOS, iportified by misunderstandings at home, he 
oiKeiw to resign, but was induced to remain 
because of the threatening clouds on the horizon. 
The great struggle with the Mahrattas soon broke 
out, hut was closed by the energy of Wellesley and 
of his younger brother Arthur, afterwards Duke 
of Wellington. In 1805 Wellesley returned to 
Ifogland, where he never overcame the mortiftoa- 
of finding that he no longer stood first of men 
he had done in India. He chafed much under 
ttte attacks on his administration Mich were 


made in o e ji r i iifr tpfB t * 
sador to Madrid tonige 4i nww * 
to to brothi^ in the str^M 
s^nst tito Ffench, ana dfi 
Foreign Mtniater and a Knight of the u 

became X^ord lleuteuaiit of Ireliind in ifiHI ^ 
again in 1833. He died at Kingston. 
Brompton, Heptember 26, IMt, and by 
desire was buned in the cliapel of Eton Ckdlafie* 
See the Memmre ^hnd CorreBpmdeneej edited 
Hobert K. Pearoe { 1846) ; the htiniUeep \ 


Corrftponden^ef edited by Hontcotnery Hettn i 

the study Col Mnllcsoii (1889), and that by WV m J 
lluttou (1893). 

Wellhausen, Julius, a learned Old Testa- 
ment scholar, was Ikihi at Hamcln, l7th May 1844, i 
Htodied at Gottingen noder Ewald, became privat- I 
liocmt there iu 1876, and ordinary professor of | 
Theologv’ at Greif^wald in 1872. He resigned in | 
1882 from coUMciontious leowon^, first became pro- 
fessor extra ordinal v in Philology at Haile, ana in ; 
1885 oxdiuary piofetOMir of Oriental l..ai{guages at 
Mai burg, lie has made his iiame widely known 
by his equally able ami unconipromiKing apidica- 
ti'on of the \ lews of (baf and Kueiieii to the futida- : 
mental ptobleiim of Old Tei<taine«t history. ; 

Hi« b<»e1fa arc Jhr Text der JUnehtr Samuelis (1872), | 
J)te Phtu'mtef uud die Saddazder ^ 1874)1, GtechU^kU 
(vol. i. 1878, rewritten as P/olegomena »nr 
f!eH€/tirhte Israda^ l8vS3 , Etig. trana 1885), if/azzen und 
Coratltetien (5 pariH, 1884-89), Mulbammcd tn Medina 
(1882), and Die EmipomUon dts HexetteucM (1889). 
Wellhausvn also editcni the 4th and 6th editions of 
Bloek’s EmteitHug xn dm Aite Tatament (1878, 1886). 

Welliiigborongli. A luaikei-town of North- 
amptonshire, on a tiecHvity near the coufiiience of 
the Ise with tlie Non, lOJ miles ENE. of Noith- 
ampton. Almost deslioxed b> (iie in 1738, it has 
a chal>l>eale spnng ^lue ‘Bed Well’), said to 
Jiave Ihhui lesortcd to by (iiaiies I. and Henrietta 
Maria ; a laige and imixisingjiamh ehuix^h ( restored 
1861 74), mainly Deeoiated and Perpendicular in 
st\le; a coin exchange (186! ) ; a grain mai -school 
(1595), tiansfeiied to new buildings in 1880; and 
impoitant industiies of boot making, lion biiielt 
ing. Ac. Pop. ( 1851 ) 5001 ; ( 1901 ) 18,412. 

WellilIgtOllt a market- town of Shropshire, 2 
miles NE. of the confioicuous Wickin (1320 feet) 
and 10 E. of Slnewsoury. It stood near the 
ancient Wntling Street, hence its name ‘ Watling 
Tow’u.' Situated in a populous mining and agrT 
cultural distiict, it has some manufactures of farm 
implements, Ac., au Italian town-hall built in 1867 
at a cost of £10,000, and a corn exchange (1868). 
Pop. ( 1851 ) 3926 ; ( 1901 ) 6273. 

Wellingtonf a maikettown of Somerset, 7 
miles SW. of Taunton, near the Tone and the tot 
of the Black Downs (900 feet), which were crowned 
in 1817 by a Wellington obelisk. The * Great 
Duke’ took for some unknown motive his titles 
from this place; and its manor (held formerly by 
King AlfrM, Asser, Aldliehii, the Protector Somer- 
set, the Pophams, Ac.) was purchased for Mm 
in 1813. The large Perpendicular xhurch has a 
Jacobean monument to Chief -justice Popham; 
and T, S. Baynes was a native. Serges and other 


QfWeHmgton{\m). 

Welllngtoilf the capital of New Z^and, on 
Port Nicholson, an inlet of Cook Strait, on the 
southern coast of the North Island, 180 miles by 
sea tom New Plymouth, and 150 miles tom 
Nelson. It was the first settlement of the Nw 
Zealand Company, and was planted under toe 
direcHon of CMonel Wakefield, with a buid of 
pioneer colonistSi In 1840i The liarbour is a fine 
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expanse of water, 6 miles lon^ and 5 broad, and 
has an excellent wharf, aiibrdiug accommodation 
to ships of any tonnage. After the removal of the 
seat 01 government hither in 18(15 the town made 
rapid progress; it possesses a number of good 

g uolic buildings, including Government House, 
louses of Legislature, government buildings, post- 
office, college, museum, hospital, and many banks, 
clubs, theatres, hotels, and insurance offices. The 
streets are generally wide, and have good d>Yelliiig- 
houses. Wellington is the seat of Anglican and 
Catholic bishops, and possesses two cathedrals, to- 
gether with about twenty other places of worship. 
There is a railway to the interior. Wellington is 
also connected by 8teamei*s with the chief ports of 
New Zealand, and with Melbourne and Sydney. 
Amongst the industries are tanning, brewing, 
candle and soap works, boot- factories, meat-pre- 
serving, and shipbuilding. There is a public park, 
and the botanical gardens have an area of IbO 
acres. The suburb of Newton or South Welling- 
ton is connected by tramway with the older town. 
Pop. (1888) 28, (XK); (1901 ) 43,638, or with suburbs 
(Onslow, Melrose, and Karori) 49,344. 

Welllimrton, Duke of, the Hon. Arthur 
Wellesley (or Wesley), was third of the four sons 
who reached man^ -estate of copyright 1992 in u.s. 
Garret, first Earl of Momingtoii, by j. b. Lippineott 
of Dangan Castle, County Meath, company, 
and Anne Hill, daughter of Lord Dungannon. He 
w^ bom on 29th April 1769, accorJinj? to a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which had to 
decide, in April 1790, whether or not he was then 
of age, and therefore eligible to take Iiis seat. But 
Lady Mornington always insisted that ho was born 
on May-day 1769, and the duko himself kept that 
day ^ bis birthday, though Ills baptismal certifi- 
cate is dated April 30. The place of his birth, too, 
is somewhat doubtful, but it was probably Morn - 
' ington House, 24 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, 
and not Dangan Castle, as sometimes stated. It is 
remarkable that the same year produced his gi*cat 
antagonist Bonaparte, and that similar uncertainty 
exists as to the date of his birth, now allotted to 
August 15. His three brothers were all men of 
mark and eminent scholars, but he was for many 
years considered the dunce of the family, and was 
by no means a favourite with his mother. 

He went first to school at Chelsea and then to 
Eton, distinguishing himself at neither as regards 
learning, but gaining some renown at the latter by 
fighting ‘ Bobus ’ Smith, brother of the wittv Canon 
Sydney Smith of St Paurs. From Eton he "went to 
a French militaiy school at Angers for about a 
year, was ‘not very attentive to his studies,’ and 
rather weak in health, but acquired a useful ^ow- 
ledge of the language. 

On 7th March 1787 he received his first com- 
mission os^ ensign in the 73d Foot. His eldest 
brother Richard, Earl of Mornington since his ^ 
father’s death in 1781, watched over liiin and gave 
him the benefit of his great political and social 
influence, so that he soon became lieutenant in the ^ 
76th Foot, then in the 41st Foot, and then in the ' 
12th Light Dragoons. From captain in the 58th * 
Foot, he went in 1792 to the 18th Light Dragoons. 
Then, being promoted into the 33d as major. ^ 


Up to 1793, wdien he assumed command of the 33(1 
Rogiinent, he had been considered dull, idle, and 
[)erliaps frivolous, but he soon showed verydifierei^t 
traits, and worked so earnestly and wisely that hie 
regiment was in a few months officially declared 
to be the best drilled and most efficient in the Irish 
coniiiiaiid. In 1794 a force under Lord Moira wae 
despatched to succour the Duke of York, who, 
beaten at Oudenarde, was retiring on Antwerp. 
Here the 33d joined the army, and its commander, 
w'ho had resigned his seat in parliament in order to 
lead it, commenced his war service by taking part 
in a retreat, for the French hod cut the allies in 
two, the Austrians retiring Maestricht, the 
British towards Holland. Tiie first engagement in 


aide-de-camp to two viceroys of Ireland, Lords 
Westmoreland and Camden, and entered parlia- 
ment as member for Tiim. In 1796 he became 


which Arthur Wesley, as he then signed himself, 
took part was during the retreat of Uoneral Aber- 
crombie’s brigade from Box tel, which place they bad 
tried to retake, but without success. The 33d were 
in support, and by their steady fire, added to the^ 
skilful way in which they were handled, were able 
to beat off the enemy at a very critical moment. 
Wesley’s coolness and promptitude on this occasion 
were noticed by his superiors, and he was selecteil 
to command the rear guard, and faithfully fulfilled 
this arduous task. The retreat was made in winter 
weather of unusual severity, and great privations * 
were endured. The superior officers, too, of this 
unfortunate expedition were criminally careless and 
indolent, so that the final escape of the army to 
its ships in the spring seemed to Wesley almost 
miraculous. So great was his disgust at the way 
this affair had been mismanaged that, on reaching 
his home at Trim, he applied for civil employment, 
indicating the Revenue or Treasury Board as bis 
preference. But his request was not complied with, 
and soon after he was ordered with his regiment to 
the West Indies. They embarked, Imt arter striv- 
ing in vain for six weeks to get out of the Channel, 
returned to Spitliead. He then led the 33d to 
Poole, and there became so seriously ill that he 
could not embark when, in January 1796, the regi- 
ment started for the East Indies. However, by 
taking passage on l)oard a swift man-of-war, be 
overtook it at the Ciipe, and landed with it at 
Calcutta in February 1797. Within two months 
he was nominated to command an expedition 
against Manilla ; but the troops Mere recalled 
when they had but reached Penang. He occupied 
himself in compiling regimental orders for troops 
I on board ship, and wrote papers on Pulo-Penang 
and on Bengal, which showed great talent as a 
financier. He also wrote on the necessity of expel- 
ling the French from Mauritius, and on many ouier I 
subjects connected with the government of India. 
At the same time he energetically protected the 
interests of his men whenever threatened. 

In the winter of 1797 he visited Lord Hobart at 
Madras, and his military memoranda of that date 
show bow customary it was with him to study the 
topography of any countiy he might be in, a habit 
which lecl him, three years beforenand, to select the 
field of Waterloo as the spot on which a battle for 
the defence of Brussels against an invasibn from the. 
south ought to be fought. 

On 17th May 1798 his brother. Lord Mominj^n, 
landed at Calcutta as govemor-generaf. A fitter 
written on this occasion was the firsts. signed 
‘Arthur Wellesley,* a spelling which, following 
the usage of his family, he heoceforwara a^pt^ 
Lord Mornington found the British settleramts, * 
then a mere fringe on the edges of India, in 
considerable danger. Bonaparte was in 


engaged to the Hon. Catherine Pakenham, third threatening to attack India, and Tippoo, (mum 
daughter of Edward Michael, second Lord Long- ^’f Mysore, was coquetting with governor of 
ford ; but they were not allowed to mairv until Manntius, by whose aid he honed to drive tba 


ford ; but they were not allowed to many until I Mauritius, by whose aid he hoped to drive 
10th April 1806, when he returned from India a I British out oi the country. After some. tn<mlH|r 
major-^neral and victor in several great battles. ' ^ vexations delay, utilised, however^ .prepaid 
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the 3Sd were despatched from Calcotta to Madras. 
The transport ran on the Sdgar reef in tbe Hoogbly, 
but soon got off undamaged. It took six weeks to 
perform tiie voyage, and all on board suffered from 
dysentery, fifteen men dying owing to the bad 
water. On 2dth Jauuaiy 1799 Oeneral Harris took 
eommand, and General Stuart, with fiOOO men, 
prepared to co-operate with him from llotiibay in 
an attack upon Seringapatain, but was liiiuHelf 
assailed ’’vithont success, on 6th Match, by Tip|Kio. 
Three weeks later GenenU Harris’ army, after 
capturing many fortified posts, met the sultan 
near Malvalli, on the right l>ank of tlic Mnd- 
door. Wellesley, in command of tlic loft brigade, 
moved in echelon, the 3Ikl letuUng, against Tippooh 
right, and his viporous onset, combined with tlie 
charge of General Floyd’s cavalry In igadc. routed 
the enemy in levss thaji two lumis. His loss was 
but a few score in killed and wounded, the eiienty s 
nearly 2000. (General Han is then outinaiioMi^ied 
Tippoo and inve<4te<l him in S(*ringapata!n A night 
attack in two eolumns, on 5th Apiil. agaiu^t the 
outposts was only pai tiall v successtul. Thu column 
led by Wellesley laiksf to lind the jsist and 
got into confusion. Next day, however, the siime 
troops carried the post with eavse and little loss. 
Wellesley, who luwl been slightly vvouiuie<l in the I 
kuee, wnA much moilifie<l at his fiist failme. At ! 
the final assault, when d'ippoo was slain, he led I 
the reserve column, and took command of the 
place after its cajdnie. By vigoui ami lustiee he 
put a stop to the great disouler which tmsuptl, and i 
restored confidence amongst tlie [>eo])le. iMuing * 
three months jis goveinoi of Seiingapatam lie I 
found himself engaged in uuinherleNN wa>s, as | 
soldier, engineer, stalesnian, traihe manager, and i 
even sanitary authoiity. He had to bury Tijipoo 
with due pomp, see to the removal and peuHiomng 
of liis sous and wives, lestoic the old Hindu 
dynasty, and control tlio distrihution of over a 
million stei ling of piize tnoney. In ad minis teiiiig 
the affairs of the place he sho\\e<l gieat capacity, 
and his opinion was sought in settling the futuie 
of the ooiKxuered jmiv ince. 

On 24th August 1799 he was ap|)oi tiled to com- 
mand the tioopa in Mysore in Genet al Harris’ place, 
and engaged in the onerous woik of establishing 
tranquillity there. The principal cause of trouble 
was a Mahratta freebooter, Dhundia Wtlgli, w’ho 
had collecteil some 5000 men and six guns, ami 
executed numerous successful raiils. After hunt- 
ing him from 15th June to 10th September, 
Wellesley, at the head of four regiments of cavalry, 
and without waiting for his infantry, dashed upon 
him, killed him, and dispersed his*^ following. In 
the camp his little son was found, of wrhoiu Welles- 
ley took charge and was mindful in after yeai's. 
When he quitted India he left some hundreds of 
pounds to be expended upon the boy, wiio died in 
1822 of cholera. Pievented by illness from joining 
Baird’s expedition from Kosseir to the Nile, Welles- 


teaaat AiarUt tfm. Mill^ 

and arm«^ for the ocdu^rtteHoct o# 
so as |o 06 able to continue ida 
the rmty season. For some thna to 
isedated and dangerons positioi), thieatoted 
disaffeeted ohiem from the north and eeniewM' 
from a second division coming from the rftA 
Colonel Bteveuson. At length having recidivilsif . 

political powers, he called utM>ii Sindhfii to t 

north of the Nerbudda, ana on bis failing to 
decinreii war against hint on Otii Auj^ist 
General Wellesley moved at once, captured A»* 
itiaduagar on the lltli. oossed the Godavari on tl# 
2lst, and on the 23d found himself confronted to 
the combineil forces of Hindhia and tiie rajah Of 
Jierar at Assaye. Their numl>crfi. have toon esth 
mated at from 40,000 to 50,000, with aliuudre<l guns. 
Judging that bold action was the safest, though 
the enemy’s j>oRilioii was strong, he attackciJ at 
once, and after a much more serious battle than 
any which had hitherto lieen fought in India gained 
a com)>leU* victory*, ea)»turingaU the Mahratta guns. 
His loss was 2500 out of a fence little Exceeding 
70(K) men. Stevenson’s division having effected a 


1822 of cholera. Pi6vented by illness from joining 
Baird’s expedition from Kosseir to the Nile, Welles- 
ley remained two years longer in Mysore, and on 
29th April 1802 was promoted major-general. 

The treaty of Oassein (December 31, 1802), which 
made an ally of the Peshwii, consolidated British 
power in India, but soon necessitated military oper- 
atiene a^nst the rival Maliratta chiefs, Sinahia 
and Holkar, by whom he had been depo^. At 
the reqnest of Lord Clive, General Wellesley was 
given the command of a mixed force some 10,000 
strong, with which he covered 600 miles in forty- 
two aays» and entered Poona, the Mahratta 
eapitid| on 2(Hh April 1803, In the last march 
^ mo with the cavalry alone 60 miles in 
mlri^two hours, and by his sudden appearance 
iaved the Mty from being burned by Holkar’s Ihm- 


hinctioii uith him jmiHUod the enemy, and Wellea- 
/ ley fitib«lied the campaigu hy the victory' of Argaiim 
‘ and the atorming of GawiJghar in Decemtor. The 
tieaties with Simllna ami the lajah of Berar were 
j signed hy him, tuid the Maliiatta power was com- 
» pletely biokeii. 

j Hih" despatches eoneerning these matters and 
j Iinfian pofivy genet ally show him to have been one 
of the aldest of atlmiuktratois. Now Sir Aithiir 
J Wellesley, K.<\B , he rotutned home early in 1805, 

' ami accompanied the alnirtive ex]>cdition to Han- 
I ovei. The following year he enUjied parliament 
! again as member for Itve, and iu 1807 w a^» apxiointed 
lush Secretary, but after a few months was sent 
to Gojienhageh, where he eointnaudeii the troops 
which diove the Ihuies out of Zealand. He then 
letumeil to the Irish Gffice, but in July cuibaiked 
with some 10,000 men for the relief of Portugal. 
Ills army lamled at Momlcgo Bay in August 1808, 
and on the 17tli he defeat* J tbe French under 
Junot at Boliya. On the 21st he inflicted a second 
defeat upon them at Vimiera, but w'as superseded 
during the battle by Sir Harry Burrard. He, con- 
trary to Wellesley’s advice," concluded the con- 
vention of Cinira, which ciisuied the evacuation, 
of Portugal indeevl, but saveil the French from 
caxutiilation— the inevitable result if his ]>lans liotl 
been adhereil to. 

Kecalli^ to England to give evidence before the 
court of inquiry into the ciroumstauccs connected 
with tbe convention, by which he was fully exon- 
erated, lie took up his Irish duties again during 
the winter of 1808-9, while Sir John Moore’s 
campaign was going on. But after its failure he 
given the chi^ command in the Peninsula, 
and landed at Lisbon on 22il April 1809. Then 
be^n that marvellous display of generalship, fore- 
si^it, and tenacity of purpose wliich, ending in 
the expulsion of Uie French from Spain and tlie 
capture of Toulouse on 12th April 1814, b known 
by the name of the Peninsular War (q.v.). The 
honours conferred upon him were numerous. He 
became Lieutenant-general on ^th April 1808 and 
G.C.B. ; Baron Douro of Wellesley, county Somer- 
set, and Vbcount Wellington of Talavera and 
Wellington in the same county on 4th September 
1809; Earl ol Wellington on 28tli February 1812, 
and Marquis on dd October ; Field -marshal on 3d 
July 1813; Maroub Douio and Duke of Wellington 
on ilth May 1814, and Knight of the Garter. He 
was also made Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, Magnate 
of Porti^, and Omadee of the first class in Spain; 
Dttke ofYittoiia, Morqnb of Torres Vedras, and 
Count Vimiera in Portug^ ; and received all the 




WELLINGTON 


a ball, and his servanto 


the barrels of oil and bottles of gunpowder which 
hail been maliciously placed in the cmlar. On the 
night of the 11th February 1818a jolt of his car- 
riage saved him from the bullet of the assassin 
Caiitillon, wliich passed through both windows. 
In this year when the French had, by the help of 
Messi-s Baring, paid all the indemnities, the con- 


most distinguished foreign orders, including the fortunately he was giving a ball, and his servants 
Golden Fleece. It is remarkable that he took the at once detected the smell of fire before it reached 
place amongst the knights of the Bath rendered the barrels of oil and bottles of gunpowder which 
vacant by the death of Lord Nelson. Thd duke hail been maliciously placed in the cmlar. On the 
reached raris early in May, and after a short visit night of the lltli February 1818 a jolt of his car- 
to Madrid, where he gave good but unheeded advice riage saved him from the bullet of the assassin 
to King Ferdinand YlL, returned to England after Caiitillon, which passed through both windows, 
an unbroken perioil of five years* active service. In this year when the French had, by the help of 
He was heartily welcomed home. From West- Messra Baring, paid all the indemnities, the con- 
minster Bridge, on 23d June 1814, the crowd gress of Aixda-Chapelle, acting on his advice, 
diagged his carriage to the duchess*s house in terminated the occupation ongiually fixed for five 
Hamijton Place. On the 24th he joined the Kegent years. 

and his royal guests at Portsmouth, and then took Returning to England he joined Lord Liverpool’s 
hh seat in the House of Peers. A committee of cabinet as Master-general of the Ordnance. In 
fifteen from the House of Commons presented the 1826 he was made Constable of the Tower, and the 
thanks and congratulations of that assembly, and following year Commander-in-chief. He repre- 
on 1st July from a place inside the bar he thanked sen ted Great Bntain at the congi*ess of Verona 
them for the grant of £400,000 voted on 12th May. on the death of Lord Castlereagh, and %vas able to 
A week later lie carried the sword of state at the prevent any joint interference witli the afiairs of 
solemn thanksgiving service in St Paul’s, and was Spain. As a member of Lord Liverpool’s adminis- 
enteitained soon after by the city at the Guildhall, tration, he agreed to the St Peteisburg protocol of 
Very soon afterwards he was sent as ambassador to 4th April 1827, designed to urge upon Turkey 
Paris, where he was naturally ill received. Realis- the Greek claim to autonomy, but witnout threats 
ing this, Lord Liverpool offered him the American of intervention. On Canning’s becoming prime- 
cominand, but he declined to quit Europe, and minister and going l)eyond this he withdrew fi*om 
remained at his post until the early part of 1815, the cabinet, resigning the offices of Master-general 
when he took Lord Castlereagh *s place at the Vienna of Ordnance and Commander-in-chief. Canning 
congress. On 7th Mardi of that year he heaid by then concluded the treaty of London on 27th July, 
courier from Florence that Napoleon hail quitted binding France, England, and Russia to enforce 
Elba. The allies at once directed their forces the protocol. This, as Wellington had foreseen, 
against France. Wellington took command of the brought about the battle of Navaiino. 
army in the Netherlands, arriving in Brussels on On the death of Canning in August 1827, and 
4th April. It was a hard task to foi-rn this army, the fall of Lord Goderich’s cabinet in January fol- 
but by the end of May he had under him lowing, the duke l)ecame piime'minister-~only, 
150,000 men — British, Hanoverians, Bmnswickers, however, at the king’s earnest desire. He dis- 
Nassauers, and Dutch-Belgians. The last were appointed the Tories by advising the Lords not to 
favourably inclined towards the French, and only oppose the Test and Corporation Acts which had 
about oiie-third of the whole was available for field- been passed in the Lower House, and by a quarrel 
service. Bliicher with 116,000 Prussians wp, how- with Huskisson lost his 8U])port and that of all the 
ever, ready to act and in communication with him. Liberal members of Ids cabinet. Becoming, with 
Failing to induce the allies to negotiate, Napoleon Peel, convinced that Catliolic emancipation waa 


Returning to England he joined Lord Liverpool’s 
cabinet as Master-general of the Ordnance. In 
1826 he was made Constable of the Tower, and the 
following year Commander-in-chief. He repre- 
sented Great Britain at the congi*ess of Verona 
on the death of Lord Castlereagh, and was able to 
prevent any joint interference with the affairs of 
Spain. As a member of Lord Liverpool’s adminis- 
tration, he agreed to the St Peteisburg protocol of 
4th April 1827, designed to urge upon Turkey 
I the Greek claim to autonomy, but without threats 
of intervention. On Canning’s becondng prime- 
minister and going l)eyoiid this he withdrew from 
the cabinet, resigning the offices of Master-general 
of Ordnance and Commander-in-chief. Canning 
then concluded the treaty of London on 27th July, 
binding France, England, and Russia to enforce 
the protocol. This, as Wellington had foreseen, 
brought about the battle of Navaiino. 

On the death of Canning in August 1827, and 
the fall of Lord Goderich’s cabinet in January fol- 
lowing, the duke liecame pi i me- minister— ^nly, 
however, at the king’s earnest desire. He dis- 
appointed the Tories by advising the Lords not to 
oppose the Test and Corporation Acts which had 
been passed in the Lower House, and by a quarrel 
with Huskisson lost his 8U))port and that of all the 
Liberal members of his cabinet. Becoming, with 
Peel, convinced that Catholic emancipation waa 


conjunction on the chosen position of Mont St Jean, design to introduce Popery. The duk^ thereupon 
the allies retired so as to effect this object, wdth called him out, and a duel with pistols was fought 
the result that the French army was totally routed in Battersea Fields— his first and only duel. The 
on the 18th June in the famous battle of Waterloo duke intentionally fired wide and the earl fired into 
(q.v.). Paris capitulated on 3d July, and Napoleon the air, so that no harm ensued, and the calumnies 
surrendered to the captain of H.M.S. Bellerophon ceased fsee Vol. IV.p. 108). Desiring to work for the 
at I^hefort. good of the country alone, and not as a party man, 

Wellington was created Pnnee of Waterloo in he could not work harmoniously with his colleagues. 

tliA NAf.lipr1n.nr1a f.lm «»afja.fA rtf MfrafKdAl/laoxrA Tlir 4- XT.. : t 


at Rochefort. 

Wellington was created Prince of Waterloo in 
the Netherlands, the estate of Strath fieldsaye, 
in Hampshire, purchased from Lord Rivers for 
£263,000, was presented to him by the nation, and 
his career of active service ended. Except Frede- 
rick the Gr^t and Bonaparte in Italy, no general 
of modem times had done so much with such scanty 


position. In order to meet the hostility of the 
fetter sovereign to Louis XVIII. by conciliating the 
French troops and populace, he found it expedient 
to^ appoint the powerful but infamous Foucli4 
minister to the king, and in the subsequent treaty 
withstood the demand of Prussia for the cession of 
Al^e and Lorraine. He had already saved the 
Bridge of Jena from the destmetion with which it 
was threatened by Prassian patriotism. Appointed 
^mm^der-in-chief of the joint army of occupa- 
tion, he exeroi^d a very salutary influence in the 


By withdrawing, after Navarino, from interven- 
tion in the East, he lost the power of moderating 
Russian influence there. In Portugal he was 
fav^ourable to Dom Miguel and the absolutists, and 
generally showed little sympathy with national 
causes. Failing to recognise the earnestness of 
the demand for parliamentary reform in 1830, he 
declared against it, and thus brought about the 
fall of his .government, becoming so unpopular that 
he was liopted by the mob on the onniversaiy of 
Waterloo, and the windows of Apsley House broken, 
so that he had them protected witli iron slmtton. 
On the occasion of a visit he paid to Lincoln’s Inn 
the mob were so threatening that be had to be 
escorted home by the lavnrers. 

Again called upon by King William IV. in 1834 
to form a cabinet, he recommended Peel as prime- 
minister, reserving for himself the post of Fnitten 
Secretary. Sir Robert was in Italy, hut the duke 
was sworn in as First Lord and SecretaiT State 


oatuunrjf iiiuueucfs in (,ne was sworn in as jpirst Jjora and Secretary m Btate 
reconstructing the militanr for the Home Department, so as to ename Mm to 
j Netherlands, and performing the act in all the other offices until PeeDi Mtnni in 

pSS enemies in three weeks’ time. This brief dictatonhip jgreai^ 

S fc!" raised bis reputation as a statosm^ InjunuMf^ 

night of the 2Sto Jnne 1810 nearly sncceeded, but 18M, too, he had been choara Chnnoe^ of 




nniversity ol Oxford. Sir Bobevt Peel res^odiii 
April 1835, bnt returned to power in 1841. WelUng* 
hie oabinet, but with no office except thot 
of Commanderdn-oliief, and supported his Oorri-}aw 
legislation. On his defeat in 18^ the duke retired 
from public life. He had l)eeTi made I-K)rd High 
Constable of England and again Master-general of 
Ordnance in 1838, and in 1842 Coiuinander'in chiof 
by patent for life. In 1848 he organiseil the mili- 
tary in London against the ('hartists in such a way 
that, without showing a soldier or a gnn, the city 
was fully protected. 

As age croj)t over him he became irritable about 
triJics and rather deaf, but retaine*! his patien<*e in 
grave iiiattei's and liis keen eyesight, ffi^ last 
important service was a letter upon the defence- 
less state of the south coast, luklresned to Sir John 
Burgoyne, whicii had groat roMnlts. On let May 
1850, liis birthday, a prince was born to s\ horn he 
stood sponsor and gtave his name. At the opening 
of the Exhibition of 1S51 lie walkefl in tlio pio- 
cession, but on 14th Septomher the following year 
faded poaoefiilly awa> in hi*^ armolmii at Wulmor. 
After lying in sLate at (1i<dsoa llospitaL he \mik 
buried with gieat pomp in St fhiurs. All Euto- 
pean nations, except Ausiiiji. weie leinesentetl at 
the funcial, and it was folt bv all that a great 
captain and a buprenudy dutiful, lionesi man had 
passed away. Tlie monument to hi> memiuy. 


passoii away. I’Jie monument to hi> memoty, 
»V Alfred Stevens (jj.v.), is an imposing lulmtio to 
his woitli. As legards his jnu^'orial appi‘ntance 
and ohaiacter: bcfoie age ha<I ooweil his nguie, his 
height was 5 feet U indies, his buil<l slight, but 
with sfpiare shouldcis and a goial tdiest. Ills e\es 
were violot-gray, <dear, and pemdiating; his nose, 
lioman ; hair, brown; and his whole coiinteiiam’e, 
wdiich has been compaied to <\esai s, e\piesbi\e of 
great pow’er and re.solution. Though aecus«*d of 
want of feeling, there are man> instanet's of the 
‘Iron Diiko^ being much aftWted b\ the lobs of 
frietids, and his chaiity, though unostentatious, 
was profuse. Mr ^^leig asseits lliat he gave aw'ay 
^4000 in one year. He w’as a man of the sti iciest 
integrity and devotion to dulj. In e\eiv thing he 
looked upon Iiim.self as the servant of the soveieign, 
and never allow'csl pei-sonal comsidei ations to sw'ay 
bis opinions or actions. 

Besides the many honours alieady mentioned, he 
was colonel of tlio Grenadier (biards, colonel in- 
chief of the Kifle Brigade, Lord Waiden of the 
Cinque Ports, Commissioner of the Ro^^ai Military 
College and Military Asylum, lord-lieutenant of 
Hants, chief ranger and keeper of Hy<le and St 
James’s parks. His duchess liad died on 25th April 
1831, leaving three sons and three dauglitera. To 
one of the latter Her Majesty Queen Victoria stooil 
sponsor in person. His eldest son was Arthur 
Richard, second Duke of Wellington, K.G., iSce., 
born 3d February 1807. He died without issue 
13th August 1884, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Henry (1846-1900), second son of Major* 
general Lord Charles Wellesley. 


Yonge, O. L. Browne, Hooper, Earl Roberts (1895), Mid 
Bit H. Maxwell (2 vols. IbOO). His de8pat<me8, edited 
by Colonel Gurwood, are in themselves a military auto- 
biography, supplemented as they have been by others 
edited oy his son, who also published his speechea < 

WelllnMtOll Colleget in Berkshire, 4 miles i 
SS£. of Wokingham, a public school founded in I 
1853, in memory of the liuke ol Wellington, from 
funds raised by public subsetiption. The foundation- ; 
stone was laid by Queen Victoria in 1856, and it was 
opened by her m 1850. It has ninety scholarships 
m the sons of deceased army officers, twelve exhibi- 
tiODs, seven open soholarsUps, and over 400 boys. 
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Weltot streanm, and lakes among 
peoples are usually reganled as infested by 
natnre-fipirits, kind or cruel, to which 
may bo made. The savage invests everything 'Wim 
personality and life, and what is fioetiw to hs 
philosophy to him. The Ganges is still a samsiod 
stream even to tlie civilised Ilmdti, and we need j 
not be surpriseft to find the Xanthos or Bcamnnder ’ 
among the Homeric Greeks j^iovided with its pHeiii 
and a]>i>easod with sacrificeH. Melusine (q.v.) ; the 
watei kelpie, for which it came out before Hte 
Crtiftejts rommission in 1888 that a loch in Hie | 
fbUrlmdi district hml l^cen trawled and quicklirned ! 
, in vain not twenty hie yeai« Wfoie; and the sea- 
f Kt*rpe«t feceii ever.i now aud then on our sliorea show 
the malignant side of this iiature-su|>erstitiou, just 
{ OB its moie Inmehccnt aspects are seen in our heal- 
^ irig w'ellb and wiHhing>\vcdlb, in the ‘ w^cll wakes* 

, tlutl Jiiigeietl ill c«*rin»is of Sliropvhiie into the 19th j 
, century, and the llmal-ofl’erings — ‘ well-dreiisings * ! 

of lh»rb\ shire (notubh at Tis«ingtoti), Btaiford- 
I shire, Wostnuu land, "and noilh Lancashire, to 
whh li Mil U»n alludc^s in Comtin, Chiistianity only 1 
Kubnilitiueil a saint s name for the indigenous 
’ nature deit>, and water* worship held its place — in 
Bui tan V, in Iiehuid, in St Chad s liaptismal well 
at Liehiieh!, St MilhuigaH at Much Wwilock, and 
humlrfsis of othei places. The worship of foun- 
} tiuiiH is condemned in the caimns of St Anselm 
' (1162), but continued for centunc» afterw'anis. In 
j St Bedes well, in^ai Jariow, w^eaklj children ar® 
dipficil and crookeil pins oflmxl ; at St Helen’s 
w^ell 111 Voi ksldre pieces of clot h aie «ffere<I ; Fer^i 
' w'oll near the Scotdi A\<»n was good for skin 
j ilLscAhCs and running sotes ; St Dwynwen’s w’dl in 
I AngIcM*a was good against love-sickness, St C>n- 
haf.als in Denbighshire against warts ; at Sefton 
ill Lancashire thcie is a well into which maidens 
throw' pins in older to divine the date of marriage 
and test the tidelity of their loveiK Ailing chil- 
dren were carried to 8t Antliony’s well at Maylmle 
on the tiist Sunday of May; ilie >vell at Tiinity 
(^ask in Perthshire was sough t on the Sunday 

of June. The well of St Keyne (q.v’.) in Cornwall 
hail peculiar jirriperties of sjWcial interest to hus- 
bands and wives. The most famous of all in Eng- 
land is that at Holywell which sprang up of itself at 
the place wuthin St Beuno’s ('hurch to which rolled 
the head of St Winifred wdien struck off by Caradog 
ab Alan. The flow of w'ater has never since 
ceased, aud in 1876 the well was leased to the 
corporation of Holywell by the Duke of West- 
minster for a thousand years at a sovereign a year. 
There is but one story against its virtue told by 
Lilly of Sir George Peckhain, vvlio died in the well 
in 1635, * having continued so loriu mumbling his 
pater nosters and “Sancta Winifreda, ora pro me,” 
that the cold struck into his bod^s and after Ida 
coming forth of that well he never spoke more.’ 

At St Tecla’s well in Denbighshire a man could 
transfer his epilepsy to a cock after bathing in the 
well. Richard Baxter when a schoolboy heard a well 
at Candle in Northamptonshire emit a noise like a 
drum about tlie time the Scots came into England, 
and was told the same well drummed again when 
Charles II. died. St Elian’s in Denbigh^ire is the 
chief of the ‘ cursing- welb’ of Wales, and it is 
possible to make an enemy pine by casting into it 
a pin and a pebble inseribw with his name. 

Sss books by Biand. Henderson, Bume, Gregor, Wirt 
Bikes, Blaok, Hope (1^), end MaokinUy (1894). 

WellBf the city of Somerset, pleasantly situatodi 
1^ the f^t of the Mendip Hills, 20 miles SW.. of 
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Bath and 20 (30 by mil) S. of Bristol. Here, near 
St Andrew’s Well, from which and other spring 
the place took its name, King Ina in 704 estau- 
llslied a house of secular canons ; but the see was 
firat founded in 909 by Edward the Elder, and the 
city has grown up round the cathedral. The see 
was translated to i^th during the first half of the 
12th century, and still is styled Bath and Wells, 
though Bath’s connection has been purely titular 
since the Reformation. Among its seventy bishops 
have lieen Jocelin (1206-42), tlie ‘second founder* 
of the cathedral, Fox, Wolsey, Barlow, Laud, and 
Ken. That cathedral, thougli one of the smallest 
yet perhaps the most beautiful of English cathe- 
drals, is mainly Early English in style, and is 371 
feet long, by 123 across the transept, while the 
height of the central tower is 160 feet, of the two 
western towei-s 1.30, Its principal glory is the west 
front, with its matchless sculptures (600 figures in 
all, of which 151 are life-size or colossal) ; but other 
features are the north porch, the inverted tower 
arches, the east Jesse window with its splendid old 
gloss, the exquisite lady chapel, and the octagonal 
chapter-house with its windows and central column 
in tlie perfect style of 1300. Other buildings, all 
of extreme interest, are the moated episcopal 

S olace, with an undercrypt of alK)ut 1220; the 
eanery, rebuilt by Dean uunthorpe in the reign 
of Edward IV. ; the archdeaconry, now remodelled 
as a theological college ; the gateways ; and St 
Cuthbert’s Church, with a noble west tower. 
Chartered by King John in 1202, Wells lost one of 
its members in 1867, an<l the second in 1868. Pop. 
(1851)4736; (1901)4849. 

See works by Britton (1821), Parker (1860), Freeman 
(1870), Reynolds (1881), Jewers (1892),and Church (1^4). 

Wells* Charles Jeremiah, an English poet, 
who has been till lately strangely neglected by his 
countrymen, was born in London in 1800. He w’as 
a school companion of R. H. Horne and Keats’s 
brother at Enfield, and at the age of fifteen sent 
Keats a pre.sent of fiowera, which the poet acknow- 
ledged in the sonnet beginning ‘ As late I rambled 
in the happy fields.’ A few yearn afterwards he 
quarrelled with Keats, and his Stories after Nature^ 
fantastic and sometimes graceful tales in poetic 
OTose, showing strangely the influence of Leigh 
Hunt, were written, it is said, to sliow Keats that 
he ‘could do something.’ The book, which was 
published in 1822, fell still-bom, and was followed 
m 1824 by the noble biblical drama, Joseph aiul 
his Brethren, The poem attracted no attention, 
and remained practically unknown until attention 
was directed to its consummate beauties by Mr 
Swinburne in an article in the Fortnightly Meview 
of 1875 ; his attention had been called^ to it by 
Roi^etti. On the failure of his verses to attract 
notice. Wells abandoned literature. He adopted 
law as his profession, went to Brittany in 1840, 
and finally settled at Marseilles, where he died on 
February 17, 1879. Joseph and his Brethren is one 
of the finest dramatic poems in the language. The 
verse is fiery with passion and rich even to over- 
richness in graceful and glowing imagery. In one 
character, the heroine, Phraxanor, the writer shows 


Wellsville* a ci^ of Ohio, on the Ohio River, 
48 miles hy rail WNW. of Pittsburgh, manufactures 
steel, terra-cotta, &c. Pop. 6146. 

Welsbach See Gas-lighting ( p. 103). 

Welsh* or Welch, John (c, 1568-1622), Presbjr- 
terian divine, was minister of Ayr from 1590 till 
his imprisonment by James VI. in 1605 for defying 
the king in defence of the church’s independence, 
and then preached to Huguenot congregations at 
various towns in France till 1622, when ne passed 
over to London. From him and his wife, daughter 
of Knox, Mrs Carlyle claimed descent. See Young’s 
Life of him, edited by Anderson (1866). 

Welsh Laniniaffe. See Wales. 

Welsh Onion* or Cibol (Allium fistulosnm\ 
a perennial plant, a native of Siberia, with fistnlar 
leaves and no bulb, and a flavour resembling garlic. 
It is cultivated in various parts of Europe, incltuling 
England. ‘Welsh’ here only means, as it used to 
do, ‘foreign’ (like the German Wdlseh), 

Welshpool* a town of Montgoineiyshire, North 
Wales, near the left bank of the Severn, 20 miles 
W. by S. of Shrewsbury. It has a parish church 
(restored by Street), a town-hall and market ( 1873) 
with a clock- tower 90 feet high, and the Powys- 
laud Museum (1874) ; whilst 1 mile south is Fowls 
Castle, dating from the 12th centnr 3 % with a fine 
picture-gal leiy and park — the seat from Elizabeth’s 
time of the Herberts, as now of their and Clive’s 
descendant, the Earl of Powis. The flannel manu- 
facture hjw migrated to Newtown. Incoi-porated by 
Janies I. in 1615, Welshpool is one of the six Mont- 
gomerysliire (q.v.) boroughs. Pop. (1851) 6564; 
(1891) 6489; (1901) 6121. 

Welwitschia (named after Friedrich Wel- 
witsch, Austrian traveller, 1806-72), a genus of 
African Gj’mnosperms (q.v.) belonging to the 
Gnetacese (see Sea-grape), and containing only 
one species ( W, mirabilis). The stem of this re- 
I markable plant may when mature be little over a 
foot high but several feet across. It beara but 
t>vo leaves, the coty ledons, whicJi sometimes grow 
to bo 5 or 6 feet long and 2 or 3 wide, ultimately 
splitting into strips. The plant is said to live over 
JOO 3 ' cal’s. The flower consists of a panicle of 

brilliant overlapping scarlet scales. 

Wem* a market-town of Shropshire, on the 
Ellesmere Canal, 11 miles N. by E. of Shrewsbury. 
Pop. 2157. 

WeniysR, Francis Wemyss Chartebis Doito- 
LAS, Earl of, a father of the volunteer movement, 
was boi-n 4th August 1818 and educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford. He sat in parliament 
for a division of Gloucestershire in 1841-46, 
followed Sir Robert Peel on the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and sat for Haddingtonshire as a 
Liberal Conservative from 1847 till in 1883 he 
succeeded his father as ninth earl. As Lord Elclio 
he was a Lord of the Treasury in the Aberdeen 
Ministry 'from 1852 till 1855. He took a very promi- 
nent part in the volunteer movement, frequently 
presided over the rifle meetings at Wimbledon, and 
wrote Letters on Military Oryanisatiofi ( 1871 ). 


i/iro iiclUAxic, X iitctAMiiur, blie wnror SHOW’S r , nr i \ /'ll • . . 

a tmly wonderful strength and subtlety of dramatic !„ Ilf 
insiglit. Only once bifore, says Mr Swinburne, 

has such a character been given with supreme 80, (W. . . , 

success— VIZ. in Sliakespeare’s Cleopatra. It may WenooTer, a village and parish of Bocks, 
be, he adds, that only the dullness of fashion has “"“Cf Chiltem Hills, 6 miles 8E. of Aylesharv ; 
kept out of sight * a poet who was meant to take members to parliament till )8SS. 

his place among the highest.’ For Roger of Wendover, a monk of St Albaiif), who 

Besides Jb Swbburne’s article, see two articles see PAMS (MATTHEW). 

The<^ore m The Athenceum (W6, 187^; The , Wendg* the name given by the Germane to a « 

Aead^y tor Haroh and April 1879; Mr Buxton Forman branch of the Slavs (q.v.) irlilch, ae early ai th e ’ 
in EnglUk Poets of the Century; and Linton’s Oth century. Occupied the north and eaerd Qer- ' 

preface to a new edition of Stories after Nature (1891). I many from the Elbe along the emt of the ftfr Ut fe' 1 





to the Vistolat and a» £af south as BohoknuL T!hey look xnglstml^oii district pWf 

mre divided into several tribes^ which were socces- in g^^ilogyi see BiU7m aK 
sively sabdaed by Germiws, ami .eitlw «ftir. 

pated or ^adiialiy Germanised and absorbed more other 

or l&m i^rfwtly. In a narrowei sense the n^e of occasionally observed on the face, sheeSAit^l^ 
Wends IS given to those remnants of the Slavic and consist of ol^stmcted sebaceous i 

mpnlation of Lnsatia (q.v.) who still speak the enlarge by tbe internal pressure <d 
Wendislk tongue, and pr^rve their peculiar jated secietiona They mo never of veiy 
manners and customs Of these Limtian Wends but several or nmn> otten orenr m themmepatiei^ > 
or ^ibs, I^PPC' and Lowei, Tlie closed orifice tnay often be noticed In 

in Saxony 56,000, in I mssia 103,000^ Outside Qf ^ small dark tleprcssed poLuf , and in that oaiA 
Lusatia there wore 3400 in Saxony, 1000 in I mssta, aomeUmes be gradually enlaaged ly 


Lusatia there wore 3400 in Saxony, 1000 in I mssta, aomeumes be gradually enlaaged ly 

3000 in foi eign parts. the gentle in trcsl action of a probe or director, and m 

Of the lanffuage there are grammars by Seil^^r n>^), contents pressed out Ify this treatment U'Clss Ikiay 
Jordan (IWl), F. Schneider (18.^), i’fuhl j J 807), and all eients lie kepi fiom lieingunslghtlv, and adfl 


sometimes shrivel up and disappear^ If it fail, 
nW). Schmftloi’8 Voa^,,d,r de, Wei^n {i voh f„„l> tlw (Miuour «0 tonoving Hurt 

Wfndtuohe Oaektehten au> dm Jahrtn iMi /iFi;^(3voiM I ' ‘’HUstn’ or the knife l or llie eiualler c}Atii 
1841 43), R Andree, Vat Sprnchuebut der JAiv»ti<r i e,iiistitfl nia> 1 m* tnipJoNe.! The iiMw-t prominent 
ITenrfcrt (1873); SchulenhiTK, Vnid Tn/AdO/w (1882* , | pan of Die wen innot ho thoronghlv eauteneed 
and Mttcke, *o<m(iA rftr iMtMtitor irrodm ( 18M) ) j with mtne wid or enttsfjc Tiotn^h, which will lead 

Wendt. IlAVS Hinkhh, (Jerninn theologian, I ♦« the formation ami cepniaUon of a Rjouglt ; the 
was horn in Hainbuig, 18th June ISoS, studied at ' t'mioin ih l^id o|a*u, and maj either lie left 

Leiprig, fJotlingeii, and Tul.insen, iM'enme pro at ' »" ‘*'''1'*' and withe, or inaj lie emptteil hy 

do,ent in theologj at (ioltingeu (H77), an.l mo i and cnu(.’nHed withm 1 he larger cjrts 

feisoi extra oidinai\ (1881), an.l was e,ille<l to a »^«‘ad«h reirnmnl )n the kmfo, and nuder anti- 
ehaii at Kiel in 1883, at noidellK«ig in ls8i Ills , »‘‘P‘»c precautions the o}M«ration w uatdan^rous. 
books include The liupfjfe I lust k ^md (fCtd tm ‘ WcilsIr^fdaU* Pecrag^C* In 1*^56^11 James 
biblisthen Sprafhqdnamh (1878), T)i< (Imstluht l*ailw<‘ (1782 1W>8). a ludge of the ( onrt of Bx* 
Lehre etm du ?nfH6(/ii4(ht tt Volli onUnenlu d { 1882), chef|Uf'i, cientiNl a life peer, in aeconlance with 
and Die Lehn Jem (2 voIm 1880 <K) , I ng traris an ancient Imt, it was i»iaintaine<l, wholh olisoiete 
1802~a book of unn|uo inipoilam e), as ^^cU as th»* n^go The re^Nolotion of the House of Lord's, led 
5tU to 7th editions of Me^orb (’oniniontai> on the b> Lmd L\ndlmist, not to ieeei\e the new baron, 
Acts (l88(b-89). * led bih being gnen a peeiage of the usual kind 

WMier,lAKt,(r«nf>), the hugest like m the (tt«li«n'ith».iiM) Therenre. how-eier, annmbei of 
Scandiiiaimn pciuiisula, nn.l aftci tiie laki's Ladoga life pceis the Loids of Apipeal m Oidjnar). 

and Onega in Kussia the biigeht in Lutope, is lleiltl^trap<>SV//flr//a), a geimsof Gastcropwls 


and Onega in Kussia the laigeht in Lutope, is 
situated in the soutli >vest of Sweden, and sepaiatetl 
by a conipaiatnely nauoiv stiip of land (ueail,> 
20 miles wide) fioin the tioids of the Cattegat 
It is neatly 100 miles in length. 50 miles m 
greatest brea<lth, and 300 feet in gieate^-t depth, 
and lies 150 feet above sea level ; aica, 2408 sq, m. 
From the noitli slioie a peninsula c\ tends south- 


Wen Iran \ Suda, m), 
rehite^l i<» the Turnte?hda‘ 


i genus ot iTOstcropwls 
The elegant shell is 


spiiaJ, with whoils, thevv lioiL df*epl> divided, 
and not always clo^e togethei, dossed by rcmaik- 
ahl> elevated iihs, the a|>eitnrc lound and rather 
small The coloni ivumhIIv I nitrous white, Sca- 
lana is a pre<lae(‘ons (Jasteiojiod, laiiging from 
the shoie to a depth of 100 fathoms About 100 


ward into the middle of the lake; and fiom the Hvecies of the genus aie known. Thot^ which have 
southern shore a peninsula extends noithward to the whorls close together niecalledFal^Wentle- 
within about 15 miles of the point ofHhe noitliem tiaps by shell collectors, those m which tlie> are 
peninsula; the poition of the lake l>iug to the not contiguous aic known as Tine Wentletrai»s. 
west of these peninsulas receives the name of Dal bo Of the foimer some are found in noitliern seas, as 
Lake. Of the numerous nvers that feed the lake ^^'cilana conmuints on the coasts of Biitain and of 
the chief is the Klar, fiom the 1101 th, and its surplus continental Europe, and »S' groenlamhca on those 
waters are discharged into the Cattegat by the liver North Ameiico. The ttiie wentletraps are all 
G5ta. It 18 connected by a canal with Lake Wet- natives of the seas of waim climates A species 
ter, by means of which and the Gota Canal, Lake found in the south east of Asia, and known as the 
lioxen, &c. inland communication is established Piecious Wentletiap<»S>. wrrf<o«o), wasonce in such 
between the Cattegat and the Baltic Sea. The c^^teem amongst shell collectors tliat an extremely 
lake is rich in fish; it is often visUeil by sudden fine specimen is said to have been sold for 200 
ffosts of wind, and is in many places too shallow giuneas ; and an ordinar> price was fiora three to 
for navigation. There are many islands. fi'"® pounda The shell maj now lie purchased for 

Wenham Lake* See Ice. ^ ^ shBlings. 

^ . Wentworlh. See SmAFFORn, Kockinoham. 

Wenlock, a mumcipal borough of_Sliropsliiro, a row„ «» 


for navigation. There are many islands. fi'"® pounda The shell maj now lie purchased for 

Wenham Lake. See Ice. “ Wentworth. See SrRAFFoan, BocKmaHAM. 

Much Wenlock, Broseley (o.v.), Coalport, Mideley, ^ ^ ^ 

Ironbridge, and Coalbroi^dale (q.v.). It was 16,005- r u 

incorporated hy Edwai-d IV. in 1448, and till 1885 *.,**• ^h® 

returned two members to parliament. Much Wen- Ddwldorf by rail, with 

lock, under the north-east end of Wenlock l^ge, ^nanRlactures, Pop. 0070. 

12 miles SE. of Shrewsbury, has a quiunt guild- WereElllL or WSRQILD, (A.S. locr, •man,’ 
hall (restored 1848), a marxet-hall (1879), a oom and add, 'sati^action ’), a oomposition by which, 
exchange (1852), a museum, and interesting by Uie custom of Anglo-Saxons, Franics, and 
mnains of a Oluniao abb^, originally founded as other Teutonic peoples, homicide and other heinous 
a nunnery about 680 by Pendi^s granddaughter, crimes against the person w*ere expiated. There 
8t MUburga, and refounded in Kw by Roger de was an established progreasive rate of weregild for 


MUburga, 


by Ro^r 1 


Monlgbmcry, Sari oi Shrewsbury. Pop. of boixMigh Itomicide, varying at rnfferent times and among 
imij 10,689 r (1901) 15,860--^10 in Much dH^t Teotonie tribes, frem the weregild of the 



WEREGILD 


WEREWOLF 


eewl or peasant to that of the kin^. In Anglo- 
Saxon times the value of the king was 7200 
shillings ; an ealdorman, 2400 ; a king’s thegn^ 
1200; an ordinary territonal thean^ 600; a ceorl^ 
200. In the time of Tacitus the weregild for 
homicide among the Germans was due to the 
relatives of the deceased ; that for other crimes 
one-half to the injured party and one-half to the 
state. The sum paid to the relatives in case of 
homicide, also known as the man-wyrthy seems to 
have been looked on as the equivalent of the dead 
man’s value. As the power of the community or 
king increased, the exaction of retribution for the 
death of its members was considered to be the duty 
of the state as Avell as of the relatives, and the 
principle of division was applied to homicide as 
well as minor crimes ; each payment being a 
separate full equivalent for the value of the 
deceased, the one to appease the feud, the other to 
make atonement to the state. This double were- 
gild is recognised in the compensation for the 
death of a king by the laws of the Mercians and 
Northumbrians. In the days of Edward the 
Elder the weregild had become a much more com- 
plicated penalty, the composition for homicide 
consisting of four different payments, two of which, 
the fighUwite^ or penalty for a breach of the peace, 
and the weregildy wont to the king as head of the 
state ; while a sum called the liaUfang was paid to 
the kindred to stay the hand of the avenger of 
blood, and the manbote was given to the overlord 
to compensate him for the loss of a vassal. The 
graduated scales of weregild in use among the 
different Teutonic nations throw much light on the 
gradations of society at the period. It does not 
appear that among the nations who recognised the 
principle of weregild the relatives were bound to 
Mcept a compensation for their kinsman’s slaughter, 
in place of appeasing the death-feud by blood ; tlie 
latter practice was often resorted to instead. It 
was only through the exertions of Archbishop 
Theodore that Egfred, the Christian king of the 
Angles of Northumbria, adopted the alternative of 


accepting a weregild for his brother slain in battle 
by the Mercians, in place of demanding the blood 
of the slayer. See Vendetta. 


Werewolf (A.S. werewulf-^wer^ ‘a man,* 
wulfy *a wolf,’ The modern Ger. Wdhrwolf is 
the Middle High German Werwolf^ Latinised as 
garulphus or gertilphus, whence the Old Fr. 
garoul, the mo<lern name being pleonastically 
loiw-garou). Halliwell quotes from a Eoilleian 
MS. {Diet. Archaic and Provincial Words, s.v, I 


that tyine that thei be a-chartned with inannys 
flesh, tor rather thei wolde be deed ; and thei be 
cleped werewolf es for men ahulde be war of hem. * 
The following passages from Gervase Of Tilbury’s 


living fact amongst many savage races, and even 
in corners of France, not to speak of Kussia and 
Bulgaria. Wlislocki, writing in 1891 (Jwirnal 
Gypsy Soc.), tells us of a gypsy fiddler’s wife at 
TdrOsz in north Hungary, about ten years before, who 
kept the family in mutton and enabled her husband 
to start a thriving inn by her nocturnal ravages as 
a ruvanush. The parson cured the woman by 
sprinkling her and the house with holy water ; the 
peasants murdered the husband, and two of his 
slayers were then living in the village. Indeed we 
may say it is a commonplace of folklore thet ceiiain 
men by natural gift, or magic art, can turn for a 
time into raveniiig beasts, which Dr Tylor calls 
‘ substantially a temporary metempsychosis or meta- 
morphosis. ’ And Thomas Aquinas lends the weight 
of his grave authority to a sound theological explana- 
tion: ‘All angels, good and bad, have by natural 
virtue the power of transmuting our bodies.’ In 
various forms of mental disease there is a belief in 
a similar transformation, but this no doubt presup- 
poses an antecedent sane belief in the possibility 
of such metamorphoses into animals. These 
insane delusions have been widely prevalent at 
various times in the history of human society, 
and have fjiven rise to the name of Lycanthropy. 
The wolf is of course not the only animal, al- 
though the most common in western Europe. 
But in England he has long been unknown, and 
the cat has had to be largmy employed in witch 
transformations. Herodotus tells us the Neiiri 
turned to w'olyes for a few days every year. The 
Khonds of Orissa think some men have the art of 
‘ mleepa,’ and by the help of a god become mlee]>a 
tigers to kill their enemies, one of the man’s four 
souls going out to animate the beast. The tribe 
of Budas again in Abyssinia, iroinvorkers and 
pottei*s, have also the evil eye and the power of 
turning into hyienas, whence they are very properly 
denied the Christian sacrament. In Virgil’s 8th 
Eclogue wo read how Mceris makes himself a wolf 
by means of poisonous herbs, and how he witches 
a>vay the crops and calls up dead folk from tlieir 
graves. Petronius Arbiter has a story of the trans- 
lormation of a versipellis or turnsJdn, and liere also 
we lind the note so familiar in European stones of 
werewolves and witches, of how when the wolf is 
wounded the man who wore his shape is found to 
Ijear exactly •the same wound. We find werewolf 
warriors of peculiar ferocity in Scandinavian sagas, 
and to tJiis day in Denmark a man who is a were- 
wolf is recognised by his eyebrows meeting os if 


his soul were ready to take flight like a butterfly. 
The change of shape is often enected by taking off 
the clothes, putting on a girdle, or rubbing with 
magic salve. ‘ Wolf-girdles’ are still s^ken of at 
least in Germany, and in December, as 'Tylor notes, 
one must not * talk of the wolf ’ by name lest the 
werewolves rend you. During the 16th century 
France was much infested with werewolves, the trial 


un^nny of the creatures of human imaginatioii. wolves who were ferocious against the orthodox. 
‘ Vidimus enim frequenter in Anglia per lunationes B»t on the other hand we meet a more kindly 
homines in Jupos niutari, quotf honiinum genus view in the Bisclaveret of Marie de France’s lau 

rinlt? - . . It. ^ Ai. - rmr 


gerulphos Galli nomiiiant, Angli vero wercr^f 
dicun t.’ ‘The were- wolves are certain sorcerers, 
who liaving anointed their bodies with an oint- 
ment which they make by the instinct of the devil, 
and putting on a certain enchanted girdle, do not 
only unto the view of others seem as wolves, but 
to their own thinking have both the shape and 
natore of wolves, so long as they wear the said 
girdle; and they do dispose themselves as very 
wolves, -^in worrying and killing, and most of 
human creatures.’ This superstition was widely 
spread in andent and mediaeval times, and is still a 


and in the romance of and the Werewoff^ 

more in keeping with the usual folklore notion of 
interchangeable transformation and mutual rela- 
tionship lietween the human and the animal world. 

It is obvious that in all this there is a close 
Connection witli the obscure facts underlying 
Totemism. And» as we have seen, Tylor con- 
nects it also with metempsychosis, and both 
at least agree in a common basis of animism* 
The mythological explanation ‘wolf,’ for 

hevidn, ‘shining’) is of course inadmissible, lor 
transformations were not confined to Mssto •riUl 



WEBOELANp 
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College* ami in the eame year he wee ^dbmmt iGbftrir 
lecturer and moderator of the ellUwea In^l?8¥ he 
left Oxford to aiedet hie ^then bet 
1729* becoming a zealons tator« 
alisence hie brother diaries and two or thNie^ewr. 
young men began to attract s|>ema[ attmiMtimi by 
what was at that time regarded as a quite faaiatibm 
religious earnestness. A young gentleman of OhtisI 
Church* struck by the exact regularity d their Bros 
and studies* exclaimed* *Here is a new sect of 
Methoilists sprung up.' Many years after* Wesley 
<lefinetl Methodist as a man who arranges lijb life 
according to 'the method laid down in the New 
TcHtainent/ The two Wesleys, James Hervey, 
and Cleorge Whitefleld wei^ the iriowt distin- 
gni^iK'^d of the Oxfmd Methodl^itH, In 17S2 
Wesley foi incd tlie j*er«onal acquaintance of 
Werner* Aiiraiiam (iottlob, minonilogist illiani Law, .tad was for a time much iii/lu- 
and geologist (1750 1817). Sco (Jkology, p. 14S. hv mystical Mes cy s 

E nsiuitlonviii of FlkabcLh Rui-stfo.. lather dic<l, and in the same year e-wley undertook 
biJdSf a nov^’liit uho/horn in Heilin hi lU, % 
attaint eminence ne a M^itcr of novels an.I «to,ic« < vv„ 

Weraer* luiEPitK il Li duk* /aciiaimas, oliice. He ineuloated seveie fasting ami con- 
dramatist, wa.s born at Kouigsbeig, IStli .November f*.^sion before communion. He made a mdot of 
1768, stmhed at the niiiveisity theie, and ni \VM celebiating the holv comiimnhm weelJv* He even 
1805 was in the PrnsMaii cimI scnice As anllior refuMsl i\w liolv coiniimiiion to all who were not 
of a senes of diaimia he became founder of a sule cmisooiiallv iMipibcd. He insisted nmm baptism 
branch of the Komaiitic school, that of the j He rebaptWsl the children of I>i«- 

mysterious and extravagant ‘ fate- liagts lies u;.,jt*.rs. Ho lefuMsI to Imrv all uhn had not 
He was thiice marriod and t In ice sepaiattsl , i^^eehcd Khiscopa ban baptw^^ At this moment in 
entered the ( atlmhc ( huivli at Home j j,j^ oai<»er lie seemed to l»eon the point of anticipate 
Vq *** A lenna, l#th Jaimai V i ^in; ^^ollv of t’aidinal Newman by a century. 


shining coats. Equally inadmissible is the ration- 
alistic explanation of an innate thirst for blood in 
some natures breaking ont occasionally, together 
with hallucinations* into cannibalism, the chief 
victims being peasants whose chief terror was 
wolves. For ^e idea of such transformations 
must already have been familiar and common, 
rather than exceptional* and thus a i>elief in these 
necessarily presupposes a belief in lyoantliropy. 

The Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s Honk of Weri^udlve» 
(1805) contains good examples* but its theories maybe 
neglected. The best account is Dr Wilhelm Ifertz’s 
monograph* Der Werwolf (1862). See also Richard 
Andrea in EthnotjraphUche ParalleUn und VernUxche 
(1878), and Dr E. B. Tylor's Prumtive Culture ; also the 
articles Totxmxmm* Vampire, and WixcmuiAFT. 

Wergcland* Henrik. See NriKW v\ , p. 533. 

Werner* Abraham (iottlob, minonilogist 
and geologist ( 1 750 1817). Seo ( * eolog v, ]». 1 48. 

Werner* E., psemlon^mof Eli«*abeth Bui-steii- 
binder, a novelist born in Beilin in 1838, 

attained eminence os a writer of novels and Htoiies, 
of which Sacred J'otrA, FicUv Pi re a JJaadSt 

&c. have been ti*anb)at64l into Kiiglinii. 

Wemer* FuiEnitiou Lidwig Zachaimas, 
dramatist, wa.s born at Konigsbeig, IStli November 
1768, stinlied at tlie nniveisity theic, and in n93 
1805 was in the Prussian civil scivice. As author 
of a series of diamas he became founder of a side 
branch of the Koniantie school, that of the 


1823. His chief vvoiks aie Dtc Sohne der Thah 
( 1803), D(i$ Krettz an der (htsei ( 1804 ), and Marttn 
Luther (1806). See the long e^say in ('ai]\le'.s 
Miscellanies, There aie hiogiaphies liy Hit/ig 
(1823), ScIiuIe (1841 ), and I)imt/cr (1873). 

Wernlgerode* a town of Pnmsia, at the 
northern foot of the Haiz Moun tains, 50 miles SW. 
of Magfleburg, with an old ca-stle and a ])op. of 10,480. 
Werlher* See Goethe. 

Wcscl, a strongly fortitieil town of Pnissia, at 
the confluence of the Lippe with the Khine, 35 miles 
NW, of Dllsseldorf by rail. Cloth, potteiy, machin- 
ery, &c. are manufactured. Pop. ( 1900 ) V2,547. 

Wescr, a river of Germany, formed at Miinden 
out of the Werra and the Fulda; hence it flow's 
north through Prussia, till, piissing Bremen, it 
forms for awiit 40 miles the boundary between 
Oldenburg and Prussia, and enters the Nortli Sea 
by a wide but shallow estuary, after a couixie of 280 
miles. It communicates with the Elbe by a canal. 

Wesley* John, was iKjrn on June 17 (o.a), 1703, 
in £p worth Rectory, his father being the rector 
of that little Lincolnshire market-town. He was 
descended from a long line of English gentry and 
clergy; the Duke oL Wellington (q.v.) belonged 
to a collateral branch of the same family. On 
the maternal side he was related to the more 
cultured and refined representatives of English 
Nonconfonnity* his mother's father being Dr Samuel 
Annesley* ‘the St Paul of the Nonconformists.' 
In 1714 John Wesley was nominated on the founda- 
tion of Charterhouse School by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. In 1720 he was elected to Christ Chnix^h* 
Oxford, of which House his brothers Samuel and 
Charles were also members. Wesley soon began to 
display an extraordinary conscientiousness and an 
sMetic tendency; Thomas h Kempis and Jeremy 
Taylor had much influenoe over him. He finally 
rwlved to enter the church, and was ordained 
deacon in Christ Church Cath^ral in 1725, and ad- 


But events w’cre al>out to happen wbich would lake 
bull ultimately to the opjiosite pole of the ecclesias- 
tical woilib On bis vovage to Georgia he bad lieen 
greatly inipressetl by the perfect feai lessness of the 
Aloravians w hen in inomontaiy dangei of shinw reck. 
His iiritating eocb^iaslical intolerance, amt an un- 
fortunate love-afiaii, picnluceil strife and iiiiMinder- 
standing, and he returneil to England in 1738. In 
Loudon he met the Moi avian iiii.‘-‘»ionaiy, Peter 
Bolder* am! after much jiraveiful iiiteicour.se with 
him, was convinced tliat Chri.stian faith w'as not an 
intellectual accej»tance of ortlunlox opinions, but a 
vital act, and aitervvaids a habit of soul bj whicli 
man, under the supernatural impulse of the Spirit of 
God, tru.«<ts in (3u*ist, enters into living union w itli 
Clirist, and then abides in ChiLst, so that he no 
longer lives, but Christ lives in Jiim, as the vine 
lives in the branch, and as the controlling mind lives 
in the body. Then came the over menioialde 24ih 
of May 1738, when Methodism as hi'atory knows it 
was born. The decisive moment is described in 
his Journal: 

* In the evening 1 went very unwillingly to a society in 
Aldersgate Streelk where one was reading Lutheris pre- 
face to the Epistle to the Romans. About a qua^r 
before nine, while he was describing the change which 
God works in the heart through faith in Christ, 1 felt 
my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Cwst alone, for salvation, and an asburanee was given 
me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death. I began to 
pray with all my might for those who had in a more 
especial manner despitefuUy used me and persecuted me. 
I then testified openly to all there what I now first felt.' 

The Rubicon was crossed. The sweeping aside 
of ecclesiastical traditions* the rejection of Apos- 
tolical Succession, the ordination with his own 
hands of presbyters and bishops, the final organi- 
sation of a separate and fully -equipped church, 
Mrere all logically involved in what took place that 
night. It is £lfieult for ns to realise now the 
heathen condition of England at that time ; no Ian- 


w vurus vnuron v^amieanu in i /so, ana aa- neainen conaiuon or i&ngiana at tnat time ; no lan- 
mtted to priest’s orders in the same place in 1728. guage can describe the ^gradation of the masses of 
In 1 7SI8 he was unanimously elected fellow of Lincoln ^ the people. The oleigy nn wittingly rendered a great 
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service by closing their puloits a^nst Wesley; 
their intcMerance, the examjiile of Whitefield, and 
tile iieeils of men drove him into the open air. He 
made the great innovation first at Bristol, where be 
preached to 3000 persons. England has never seen 
anything like his open-air work. Dniing his itiner> 
ary of half a century 10,000, 20,000, and even 30,000 
people would come together and wait patiently for 
noiirs until the great evangelist appeal^ on horse- 
back upon the scene. He bestowed little labour 
either upon fashionable localities or upon sparsely 
populate amcultural districts. He gave his time 
and strength to neighbourhoods where the working- 
class abounded ; hence the mass of his converts 
were colliei*s, 1111001 * 8 , foundi-ymen, weavers, spinners, 
fishermen, artisans, yeomen, and day-lalxmrers in 
towns. He never journeyed less than 4500 miles 
in one year ; lie always rose at four and preached 
at five, as well os two or even three times later. 
Until his seventieth year all his journeys were done 
on horseback, and ho rode sixty or seventy miles 
day after day, as well as preached several times. 
Terrible persecutions broke out, and liis life was 
frequently in danger ; but he completely outlived 
all persecution, and the itineraries of 1^ old age 
were triumphal processions from one end of the 
country to tW otli^;*. During the fifty years of his 
unparalleled apostolate he travelled 250,000 miles 
ana preached 40,000 sermons. Yet he managed to 
do a prodigious amount of literary work. 

He wrote short CTaiumsrs in the English, French, 
Latin, Greek, and E^brew languages ; a Compendium of 
Logic ; extracts, for use in Kingswood School and else- 
where, from Phwdrus, Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, 
Fersius, Martial, and Sallust ; a complete English ! 
Dictionary ; commentaries on the whole of the Old and 
New Testaments ; a short Homan History ; a History of 
England from the earliest times to the death of George 
II. ; a concise Ecclesiastical History, from the birth of 
Christ to the beginning of the last century, in 4 
vols. ; a Compendium of Social Philosophy, in 5 vols. ; a 
Christian Libraiy, consisting of extract from all the 
mat theological writers of the universal church. This 
library of 50 vols. was prepared especially for the benefit 
of his itinerant preachers, .and consisted of representa- 
tives of all the leading writers, ancient, mediaeval, 
Puritan, and modem. In addition to this he prepared 
many editions of the Imitation of Christ, and 01 the 
principal works of such writers as Bunyan, Baxter, 
Principal Edwards, Rutherford, Law, Madame Guyon, 
and others; endless abridged biographies; and, singu- 
larly enough, an abri^ed edition of a famous novel 
of the time, Brooke’s Fool of QaalUj/t or The. History 
of Htnry, Earl of Mordand, He also wrote a curious 
book, which he entitled Primitive Physic, or an Easy 
and Natural Method of Curing most Diseases, He 
farther prepared numerous collections of psalms, hymns, 
and sacred songs, with several works on music and col- 
lections of tunes. In addition, he published his own 
Sermons and Journals, and sta^d in 1778 a monthly 
magazine which still exists. His works were so popular 
that, to use his own language, be * unawares became 
rich.’ He made not less than £30,000, every penny of 
which he distributed in chariiy during his life. 

In addition to his literai*y and evangelistic 
work Wesley was a gi*eat philanthropist. He 
founded an. orphans' home at Newcastle, charity 
schools in London, imd a dispensary in Bristol. 
One of the most curious delusions that has ever 
persMted in Christendom is the notion that he 
continued to be theologically or ecclesiastically a 
High Churchman. There is much more ground 
in nis later career for the contention of Dean 
Stanly that he was the founder of the Broad 
Church. Under his direction the Conference in 
1770 adopted resolutions which pfodneed an out- 
burst of furious indignation on the part of his 
orthodox Calvinistic friends. These resolutions 
stated explicitly that the heathen who had never 
heard of Christ eonld be saved if they feared God 


and worked righteousness according to tlie light 
they had. On another occasion he wrote in aia 
Journal that he liod been reading the meditatione 
of Marcus Aurelius, and that he was no doubt 
one of the ‘ many ’ who would * come from the east, 
and the west and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob’ in the kingdom of God, while nominal 
Christians were ^shut out.’ He spoke in tlie 
strongest terms of the 'execrable wretches’ who 
wranuled at the various church councils, and 
actuiuly added : * Surely Moliammedanism was let 
loose to reform the Christians 1 I know* not but 
Constantinople has gained by the change.’ On tlie 
other hand, be spoke of Ignatius Loyola as one of 
the greatest of men. As early as 1745 he expressed 
the conviction that bishops and presbyters are 
essentially one order, and that onginally every 
I Christian congregation w’as a church independent of 
all others. From this conviction he never departed. 
When in 1784 he ordaineil presbyters and a bishop 
for America, his brother Choides, who did retain 
High Church convictions, wrote the most earnest 
expostulations. To these John Wesley replied in 
the following sentences : ‘ I firmly believe I am a 
scriptural iirlaKoiros as much as any man in England 
or in Europe ; for the iinintemipted succession I 
know to be a fable, wbicli no man ever did or can 
prove.’ In harmony with these convictions he him- 
self ordaineil ministers for Scotland, for the colonies, 
and ultimately for England. No doubt he greatly 
loved the church in which he was l>orn, and deeply 
deplored the providential circumstances which com- 
pelled him to vary more and more from her doctrines 
and practices.' He, took upon himself with the 
utmost reluctance the responsibility of organising a 
separate church. But the most striking feature of 
his life as a. theologian w^as his readiness in tlie last 
resort, whatever it cost him, to adapt his creed to 
indisputable facts. He was the first great relicious 
leader in modern times who heartily acceptecT the 
Baconian principle of verification in the region of 
theology. He was essentially a scientific theo- 
logian. Tlie keynote of liis career is found in the 
characteiistic exclamation, ‘Church or no church, 
the people must be saved.* . 

^ Wesley died on March 2, 1791, in the eighty- 
eighth yeai* of his age. Almost liis lost words were 
* the best of all is, uod is with ua’ The orgauisa'^ 
tion, doctrine, and tu’esent condition of the societies 
founded by him will be found at Methodists. 

See the Life by Tyennan (1870; new ed. 1876), and 
those by Sonthey (18& ; new ed. 1889), Miss Wedgwood 
(1870),Urlin (1870), Kigg(1875), Telford (1886), Overton 
(1891), Eirton, Bevan, and others. There are Lives of 
Charles Wesley by Jackson (1841-49) and Telford (1886) ; 
of Samuel Wesley, the elder brother, by Tyennan (3 vols. 
1866 ) : of their mother, by Kirk ( 1866 ) and Clark ( 1886 ) ; 
and of the Wesley family, by Stevenson (1876). 

Wesley, Charles, his brother, was bora at 
Epworth, Decemlier 18, 1707, had his education at 
Westminster and Clurist Church, Oxford, became ' 
one of the Oxford Metliodista, ‘ found rest to his 
soul ’ pn Whitsunday 1737, and' was throngliout life 
indefatigable lieutenant to liis greater brother, 
especially in Bristol and London. He died in 
London, March 29, 1788. He is said to have 
written 8500 hymns. The number of books of 
poetry published by the brothers, in eonimiction or 
separately, 1738-86, was sixty-three. It is usual 
to ascribe all tbe translations from the German to 
John, the cnimnal hymns to Charles, except such 
as are traoeame to John throimh his Jaumalo end 
other works. The Poetical Worke of the pair, 
officially edited for the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
fereoce, fills thirteen volnmes ( 2868-78 )• -Many of 
Charles Wesley's hymns are exqnMte poetry as 
well asdevotion. It is enough tonaane ^ Jesa, uavtat 
of my Soul,' and ' O for a thonamd tungnei to aiai^* 
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iieiwrmor belore Bmtimtieii j^m 

bom At Omnlngoii , Adimuted Ai0O»f«l &m Biwmm 
of ^ Common UUl And taoght fiialooo^br ai 
CMoom, XjOtti^aiii* Hoiaidbe^^ Ahamon* 

M b;f ^ainixigt be boee^l his UmabMp;^ on the Hlble 
dkeolJy, mud was revered by his (iiM^es as 
HnndL Bee monographs by UHinasm (embo^eddn 
Iie/bi*mat09*en vor der MefcrmatKm, Friedpoh 

<lw2), Dodos (in Stiuhm n. Kr%Uken^ J87i)}. 

Wessex* In 614 a swann of Saxons, mlled 
GewisHos, landed on the shores of Soirf Hampton 
Water, and wore soon reinforced by a hand «>f diites, 
with whom they coalesced under theii king, Cerdio 
(519-*^4), liecoming known as the AVest Salmons. 
They quickly ovemui the modem ffamjwhirc, and 

S lit, and the nr\t Icing, (^yniic {f>r^4 60), seized 
ibiir}*^ Plain, and force<l hih va> to the Thames, 
only to find his proginss cfinlwaid l>arreil hy the 
Miudle Saxons, reawiiii (560 02) puHlied hack the ' 
Jntes of Kent, then turned northwards, seizing the j 
valleys of the Thame atid ( Mioi well, next the Severn, j 
and in 583 destioved the old Konian HtatioTi of , 
Uiicoiiiuin. But farther progress northwards was S 
checked by the defeat at Paddilev and hy long 
internal di^^sensioiis. Next Mercia took their j>o*< 
sessions north of the Tliauies and the Soineist'tshire 
Avon. In 835 Wessex aecepte<l (‘‘hnstianity, next 
under C^enwealh (643 72) it extent led Us \vest«'rni 
bolder from the Axe to the Panet, nndei Ine(688- 
726) beyond the Pai ret, and under (’nth red ( 74!-'r)4) 
it tliiew' off the Meixnan .yoke, (Ufa in 779 again 
pusheil them to the Thafnes, Imt they noyv tnineil 
westwanls an<l made tlienisoh es masters t>f T>evon. 
From this time tlieir influence constantly glow 
until ill Egheit, under whom they reached the 
Tamar, they rose to tlie loitlshiji of the olhei king 
doms and states, and began the lilstoiy of England. 
Sec EtJBKRT, and Exglano. 

West, Benj vmint, painter, was Imni at Spiing- 
fieM, PennsN Ivaiii.y, lOlli Oetolwr 173H, of Quaker 
paientage, and, though lacking all encouragement, 
siirpiised his fi lends by his skill in di awing at the 
age of seven yeai**, and at nine paintetl a pictuie in 
water-colours, wliieti in after hte he declaied ho 
had in some i^pects never suip«assed. His iiist 
colours were made from leaves, lienies, «5yc,, and 
his hrushes hairs stolen fi oni a cat^s tail. Tims self- 
taught, at the age of sixteen he practise<l poiti ait- 
painting ill the villages near Phila4lelphia, and 
painted for a gunsmith his fimt histoiical pictuie, 
*The Death m Sociates.* At eighteen ho was 
painting portraits in Philadelphia, and later at 
Neyv York, whei*e in 1760 he xvas aided by some 
geneixms merchants to go ami pursue his studies 
in Italy. At iionie he was patronised by Lord 
Grauthaiii, whose portrait he painted, became the 
friend of Raphael Mengs, and as tiie first Ameiican 
artist ever seen in Italy attracted much attention. 
He painted his * Cimon and Iphigenia’ and * An^lica 
and Medora,* and was eiect^ memlier of the 
Academies ol Florence, Bologna, and Parma. In 
1763, visiting England on his yvav to America, he 
was indiioea to remain in London, and in 1765 
maiiied Elisa She well, to whom he had been 
engsjgped before leaving America. His *Agripniiia 
landinj; with the ashes of Germaniens ’ attraoM the 
attention of Geoige 111., wlio was his steady friend 
and natron for forty years, doling which time he 
sketched or painted 400 pictures. His * Death of 
General Wolfe,* painted in the costume of the 
petiod, against the advice of all the most distin^ 
guiahed painters, effected a revolutipn in the hia- 


Among his bast-known works are * Edward IIL at 
Cresay,* *Tlte Blaok Prinoe at Mctiefa,’ < Queen 


Philippa at Oskhb* 
ladlim,* 

^ Pale Bot^* andL the * B a t tl e ^ 

b 1792 he aneeeeded Sir^hias 
Piesident of the Eeyid Aieidi^^ 
honour ol kn^bthood. Be aOahiieil g/^nA 
contemporary dSune* hk drawiag being coraaet om 
his compositioa skiliuS, thou]^ the eoloeiiiiM' la ' 
a moootoiioos and dull reddisli brown. 
his whole career lie yras the generous fiieiid, adkiaar, 

J and patron of young artists. lie died in London^ 
Marrdi 11, 182(>, and was biininl with great pomp at 
St Pauls C'atbedrab His wife died 181/. Tyvo 
sons survived him, 

Tla;ie k a Lifo of him ( not good ) hy John Itiislt ( 1820), < 
aud anothidT m Allan OiutiHnghamJi . tlic best i 

authonties arc Diiritftf/e of A rl» tn tkt XTnUed i 

Stoten (Ntw York, 1884;, V E. T^Oistei & AHuU of j 
‘ Ameriott (1846), and H. T. Tuckerman\ ^ook of the ' 
Artim 0667). 

West Afi^lralia* BecAVESTiatx ArsriiAbiA. j 

Vfmi Hay €Uy^ A cit^ uf MieUigaii, on the j 
Haginaw Rnoi, opposite Buy with a very 

large fimlc in liimliei. to. Pop. (1880) 6397; I 
(1896) 12,981 ; (1060) 1.3,119. ' 

Wealfearonitilf a >.mal! manufacturing town 
of Ma^«uichnseUH. .32 miles by rail W. by 8. of 
Boston, with a «»tafce reform school. Pop. 5420. 

West Bromwlehf a parliamentary, muni- 
cipal, and omiiity bortmgh of StafToidshire. one of 
the im»^t impoitant toyvns in the great manufac- 
turing ami mining disirict known as the* Black 
f’mintiy.* It is oj miles NAV. of Birmingham, 

90 NNK. of Li\eipoo), 93 NNE. of Bristof, and 
113 N\A". of Lomloii. The Hromtnr of Domesday, 
and the seat in the 12ili century of a Benedictine 
pi 1013, It \ei is of modem gi-^rntb, having risen 
within the lo^t bundled years fioiu a mere \illage 
on a barren henth, in consequence mainly of the 
rich coal and iion mines in the vicinity^ of the 
iiuliistiies to w'hich these give rise, ami of the trnns- 
ptut facilities by rail and canal The public build- 
ings, erecteil in 1875 at a cost of jC 30,(X>0, comprise 
a town-ball with a fine organ, a tow'er 130 feet high, 
a market-hall, free libraiy, public baths. Se, 
Thero are also the institute (1886), All Sainta 
Churob (lebuilt 1872), Cliiist Church ( 1829), with a 
tower 114 feet high and tw'elve liells, the AA'eet 
BroniW'ich district hospital (1867-82), and a public 
park of 65J acres, wdtii a boating and bathing 
pool, and commanding a beautiful view. The 
last 'Waa presented to the tow^n in 1878-87 by the 
Earl of Dartmouth, whose ance.stor pnrehased the 
manor in 1823. it hanng previously oeen held by 
Stanley », Clarke Jerx’oises, &c. Tlie manufactures 
eoinpi^e all departments of Biimingham hardware, 
aa giin-barrols, axle-boxes, locks, swords, bayonets, | 
fire-irons, fenders, saucepans, safes, cooking-ranges, | 
gas stoves, &o. Puddling and sheet-iron rolling, I 
sheet glass making, coal mining, and brick and 
tile making aro also carried on to a great extent 
By the Reform Act of 1867 West Bromwich was 
included within the parliamentaiy borough of 
Wednesbnry, but since 1885 it has returned a 
member by itself. It was made a municipal 
borough in 1882 and a county borough in 1888. 
Pop. (1801) 5687; (1841) 26,121 ; (ISSl) 56^295; 
(1901 ) W, 172, See JosTeph Reeves’s History of Wegt 
Broniwkh ( 1836). 

Wesfbui^f a little market-town of Wiltshire, 
)6i miles SSE* of Bath and 25 NW. of l^lisbaiy. 
Betaniing till 1882 tmo members to parliament, 
and then till 1885 one, it has lost its clothing 
industry, but has fron-sm^ting works. The fine 
^UToh has memotieB of Walter Map and Mae* 
konochie. Weetbaiy White Horse, cut out on Hm 
sottthem slope of Wnettmiy Down (775 feet), is 175 
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feet long, and was restored in 1778 and 18^3. It 
probably conimeinorates Alfred the Great’s victory 
of Ethandiin (Edington) over the Danes in 878 
(see White Horse). Pop. (1901) 3300. 

Westburv^ Richard Bethell, Baron, was 
born at Bradford-on-Avon, the son of a Bristol 
physician, June 30, 1800. He had his schooling at 
Corsham, near Bath, and at Bristol, at fourteen 
entered Wadham College, Oxford, and was just 
eighteen when he graduated with a hrst-class in 
classics and a second in mathematics. Soon after 
he was elected to a fellowship in his college, and 
in 1823 he was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple. His industry, acuteness, and audacity 


lempie. Uis inclustry, acuteness, and audacity 
quickly brought him a large practice, and made 
him by 1841 the leader of the Chancery bar with an 
annued income of over £20,000. He became Q.C. 
in 1840, was returned as an advanced Liberal for 
Aylesbury in 1851, for Wolverhampton at the 
general election of 1852. Already in 1851 Vice- 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, he became 
Solicitor-general in 1852, Attorney-general in 1856, 
and in 1861 succeeded Lord Campbell on the wool- 
sack, taking his title from Westbury in Wiltshire. 
In the House of Commons he had borne the burden 
of several importa^it measures of law reform — the 
Succession Duty Bill, the Probate and Administra- 
tion Bill (1857), the Divorce and Matnmonial 
Bill, the Fraudulent Trustees Bill, and the Bank- 
ruptcy and Insolvency Bill ( 1861 ). His ideas about 
legal education were too comprehensive for his 
contemporaries, but induced the various Inns of 
Court to consolidate their rules. Unsuccessful also 
were his schemes for revising and codifying the 
statutes, and for putting an end to the separation 
between law and equity — a consummation effected 
by Lord Selbome which Westbury died a fort- 
night too soon to see. He delivered the judgment 
of the judicial committee of the Privy-council on 
the appeals in the ‘Essays and Reviews’ cases, 
and in the debate in the House of Lords employed 
the unwonted artillery of raillery and irony against 
Wilberforce and the whole bench of bishops. In 
1865 Westbury was compelled to resign office 
through the clamour against some official appoint- 
ments, but the chancellor was personally acquitted 
of unworthy motives. He opposed Gladstone’s 
Irish Church Bill, and still more the Iiish Land 
Act of 1870, and gave the last year of his life to 
arduous labour as arbitrator of the European 
Assurance Society. He died in London, July 20, 
1873. Lord Westbury’s acuteness of intellect was 
indeed great, but did not justify his merciless use 
of the weapon of sarcasm, and that of the bitterest. 
But he has had his reward. Though a zealous 
refornier and ^at lawyer, with a rare faculty of 
piercing quickly to the neart of his subject, he is 
already remembered only by a few stories and 
®ayings» and these not all authentic. See his Life 
by T. A. Nash (2 vols. 1888). 

West Calden a mining-town of Midlothian, 

16 miles WSW. of Edinburgh. Pop. 2652. 

West Chester^ capital of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, 27 miles by rail W. of Philadelphia, 
with a normal school and the law department of 
Lincoln University, and foundries, machine-shops, 
and manufactories of flour, hosiery, soap, and tin- 
ware. Pop. 9524. 

Westcott, Brooke Foss, a great New Testa- 
ment scholar, was bom near Biraiingham in 1826, 
and, like Lightfoot, Hatch, and Benson, had his 
Mhooling under Prince Lee at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, whence he passed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He carried off the Battie 
university scholarship, the medal for the Greek < 
ode twice, the Bachelor’s prize for the Latin essay 
twice, the Norrisian prize (1860), and in 1848 was ' 


/ bracketed first classic. Elected fellow of his college 
in 1849, he took orders in 1861, and was an assistant* 
I master at Harrow from 1852 till 1869, when he be- 
came a canon of Peterborough. He was appointed 
I regius professor of Divinity at Cambridge in 1870, 
chaplain-in-ordinai'y to the Queen in 1879, cation of 
Westminster in 1883, and in 1890 succeeded his 
friend Lightfoot in the bishopidc of Durham. He 
died on the 27th July 1901. The D.D. of his own 
university ( 1870) was followed by the Oxford D.C.L. 
( 1881 ), and other academic honours. He was one of 
the company for the revision of the Authorised 
Version of the New Testament, and his views are 
known to have had the greatest influence in the 
deliberations. His edition of The New Testafnent 
in Greek was published in 1881, the result, con- 
jointly with Dr Hort, of the labours of twenty- 
eight years. The first volume contained the text, 
the second the introduction. Manuals of the 
greatest value, no less for their learning than their 
clearness of style, are General Survey of the Histoi'y 
of the New Testament Canon (1855) and An Intro^ 
diiction to the Study of the Gospels ( 1860). No less 
admirable summaries of knowledge are The Bible 
in the Ch\ireh (1864) and A General View of the 
History of the English Bible (1868). His com- 
mentaries are upon the Gospel of St John 
Commentary, 1882), the Epistles of St John (1883), 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews (1889). 

Besides these Dr Westcott has published several 
volumes of strong and eloquent sermons : Cltaracterhiics 
of the Gospel Miracles (1859), The Gospel of the Resvrrec- 
Hon (1866 ), The Christian Life Manifold and One ( 1869), 
Steps in the Christian Life (1880), The Revelation of the 
Risen Lord (1881), The Historic Faith, on Apostles’ 
Creed (1883), The Revelation of the Father (1884), 
Christus Consummator (1887), Social Aspects of Chris^ 
tianity The Victory of the Crow (1^8). Other 

books are On Some Points in the Religious Office of the 
Universities (1873), The' Paragraph Psalter (1879), 
Some Thoughts from the Ordinal (1884), and Essays in 
the History of Religious Thought in the West (1891). 

Westcrlyf a village of Rhode Island, on the 
Pawcatuck River, 44 miles by rail SSW. of Pro- 
vidence, with flannel and cotton mills. Tlie town- 
ship contains noted granite-quarries. Pop. 7541. 

Western Australia embraces the western 
third of Australia. The Indian Ocean is to the 
north and west, the Southern Ocean to the south, 
South Australia, with its Northern Territory, to the 
east. It extends from 13® to 35® S. lat. and 113® 
to 129® E, long., being 1600 miles long by 1000 
broad. The area is 1,060,000 sq. m., or 678,400,000 
acres— i.e. nearly twen ty times the size of England. 
While the central poHions are stony or sandy, with 
the north and south coasts poor in soil, there is good 
land at the west and in the north-east. Less hilly 
than easteim Australia, it is not so well water^. 
The Darling Range, 300 miles in length, has few 
peaks of 3000 feet ; Koikyeunerup, north of King 
George’s Sound, is 3500 feet ; and tlie King Leopold 
Mountains are north-east. Few rivers run in the dry 
seasofi ; the Swan, Blackwood, Murchison, Irwin, 
Gascoyne, and Greenough are in the ^uth-west, 
Fortescue, Ashburton, and De Grey north-west,, 
Fitzroy and Glenelg north-east. Several shallow 
salt lakes are inland. The chief islands are 
Rottnest, near the Swan River; Dirk Hartog,bff 
Sharkb Bay; the Abrolhos Guano Isles, west; 
Dampier Archipelago, noith-west ; Buccaneer 
Archipelago, north-east ; Nuyt’s Archipelago, 
south-east. Besides the south-western counties, 
there are the western Gascoyne division, the north- 
west division, the eastern division, the north-east- 
era Kimberley division, and the southern Eucla 
division^ Perth, the capital, has Fremantle for ite 
George’s Sound, is south- 
east of Perth; Bunbury, south-west; Geraldton, 





Guildford^ and Nortbamptcm are north ; York« peeuliaj 
Nortlmra, and Beverley, east Carnarvon is the Moloeh 
Shark^a H^y port of the Gascoyne. Koeboame and feeding 


»euliar» as the peragaleit ^ ttatl^ 
dloch (q.v.) or monntittin day# 
eding lizard. AUifirators tod tnl 


Shark^a Bay port of the Gascoyne. Koeboame and feeding lizard. Alligators tod 

Coasack are east of Nortli-west Cape. Broome, northward. The taisipes Is a peetitiar hdn^ 

Derby, and Wyndliam are in the north-east divi- bitti The sea-mttllet is nreservedn Jmsi 


sion. Eucla port is in the extreme south east. 

nm. .. ? g. 14 ..- J 


beds are better off 


than at 


The climate is, from Its drvness, brightness, Trepoag{q.v.),oTb^he de-mer,fumiahesan" 
nd freedom from miasma, much admired, though mimi von Mueller calls Western Anstralia tl 


interior liiis considerable cold on winter mgliK | jarrali, or mahogany, is the 

Perth, during a year, varied from to 1()«" in ' wideli uitlmtauus white ante and ship womia The 
thesliade; Cessack, 50" to 115”; Albany, 40" to 80”. | kairi, or E. dtvf^rmrolm ^ may be 100 feet to the 
The wet season south of Stiaik’s Bay is in winter; I hist biatich. The wandfx» ‘and tuart are hard 
north of it, in summer, or December to April, j white gnms. York gums favour pooi soil. The 
Cyclones often mark the changes. The aveiage ' gum, A’, t^ihqtlujiki^ jiclds much gum. The 
annual raiufali in Peith is 33 inches. In the wet [ E, JivtfJha displays a mass of ciimsnu flowers, 
year 1890, liouever, it was 47 ; Biinbiir>, 53; There are 150 aeat^ias, of w Inch the r««p>»erry gum- 
Cossack, 8. The trade winds bring little rain 1>o * tree is one San dahvfSHl grows from ShailcV Bay 
the northern coast. ! the Biglit Poison plants may sometimes kill 

lu the geology two featiiies aie prominent, j stof;k. The colony’s \egetation is of the oldest 
granite and leceiit limestone. Tlie fiist pre\ails j tyjs? in Austtaha, ami of fai higher antiquity than 
about King George’s Sound, the north w'est and j that of Enrop^ 

nortii cast langes, and in many pait« of the d^'seit } State aid is given to Isith schools and churches, 
interior. Palaeozoic lOcks ciop ou. in the moiiii The s>sk»ni in government scluKilii Ls secular; m 
tains ; they are c!iietl> Siluiinii, and me much J assisted wdiotds, denominational Higher ediica- 
inetaniorpliosod in the mining dint nets Tlie table j tton is aide<l \ty the state. While the average 
lamis of Kimheiley ami about the \slilmrton aie J attendance at rinirch of England womliip was 
of Devonian age. "CariMmifcious couuti> is lecog ' 4820, li was 38tSO at lioinaii Catholic, 3920 at 
nised by Stigmaria and Lepidodendi on, though thei*e j We»*le>aii, 1 500 elsew here. 

are coal measuieK of .\feso/oic t.\pe, and non caking j Theie are si\ pastoial districts in the colony, 
coal of g(K)d quality is being dug lietu'cen Bunbury The dc'^ert has some good oases. Pasturage land 
ami Albany. Woikablc l>edH eviht on the Collie, ' i.s ]eaNe<l b\ the government. Df 280,000 acres 
Mill chisoii, Gascoyne, and li win i IV eiH. Tahltdands, i in crop, wheat and other cereals do well. The 
.so common inland, are of sandstone, one kind older ‘ gai dens have twenty five sorts of fruits, grajves 
than the other. The flat topped hills of the noitli being tine and abundant. Land is sold w ten 
ate not coufoiuiable with the (\‘ulMmife ions sand- aunual payments of Is. per acre, subject to con- 
stones lieneath. The di*sert samlstone, disiiiie- ditions of improvement Hut the western portion 
giating, is the source of the red, shifting sand- onl> has moi-^fure enough for ordinary husbandly’, 
dunes. Coialline limestone Teitiary foimations Oeialdiiie, in the Victoria district,* had lead and 
abound around the coast. The liiuestone l>eneath copper mine*? in 1842. Ihii, coal, and silver ai’6 
the desert sandstone is rich in sjuings. Mesozoic also found ; but the metal to wliich in late years 
fossils are Oolitic, Jurassic, and Lias ; theTertiaiy *Westia!ia' h.as owed mo<»t is gold, which began 
comprise the huge quadrupeds Dinotherium and to attract attention aliout 1885. In 1886, 302 
Nototheriuii). Volcanic rocks are not niiconimon, oz., of a v-alue of £1147, w'ere exported. In 1892 
and Plutonic ones permeate the more ancient sodi- the value wa.s £226,284; iii 1893, £421,3^; in 1894s, 
mentary strata. £787,099; in 1895, £879,748; in 1898, £3,990,699; in 

Spaniards and Portuguese liad the western and 1901, £7,235,652. The total value of exports in- 
iiorthern coasts in their ma(>s about 1530. The creased from £799,466 in 1891 to £8,515,^3 in 1^1 
Dutch re-discoverevl these paits, Dirk Hartog, in — ^including wool, skins, timber, pearls, mother- 
the ship Ecndmcht, was at Shark’s Bay in 1616; of-pearl, gold, lead, and copiier, sandal wooil and 
Edel, north, 1619 ; De Witt, 1628 ; the ship Lceu- eucalyptus oils, fruits, guano, dried fish, Ac. Mean- 
win or Lioness, 1622 ; the Guide Zeepardy at the while the rapid gi*ovvth of imports showed, in spite 
Bwan and Nuytsland, 1627. Vlamingof the Gee/- of some disa[>poiatments to gambling .speculatoiw, 
vinck brought the black swan to Europe. Tosniaii steadily increasing pras|)erity. The imports in 1891 
sailed along the north in 1644. Dampier thera had a value of £1,286,093, and in 1901 of £6,454,171. 
in 1688 and 1696; Vancouver, at the Sound, 1791 ; In 1901, 769 vessels of 1,625,696 tons entered, and 
D’Entrecasteaux, 1792; Baudin, of the Gtographe 747 of 1,606,332 tons cleared, the ports of the colony, 
and Natnralistey 1801; Flinders, 1801; King, Over one-half of the tiwle is with Great Britain. 
1820-22 ; the Beagle survey later. Captain Grey The length of railway increased from 200 miles to 
-explored in 1838 ; Eyre, 1841 ; followed by Roe, 2000, and in 1903 there were 6000 miles of tele- 
Austin, A. and F. Gregory, John and A. Forrest, graph. Camels are in use in tlie less accessible 
Warburton, &c. A temporary settlement was r^ions. Gold reefs extend over 1200 miles, 
made frem Sydney, at the ^uiid, in 1825, A Coolgaidie and Kalgoorlie ai-e great centres of 
private association in 1828 obtained land, and estab- enterprise. 

tuhed theiwelves at the Swan River in 1829, aa ^ blue-boolw, 

a crown wlony with a governor, but made httle work, on Wettem Australia by Favenc (I 887 " o2^ 
nrogre** till Tmnbportation hither eeas«^ (1893), MenneU (Sd od. 18M), Owt (1894), Tiefc (1894). 

1867 ; responsible government was granted in 1800 : and J. M. Price, The Land of Gold (1896 1 
and the former ooiony is now one of the fedeiated irrTortTbvi tv ^ 

states of the Commonwealth of Australia ( 1901 ). §5? KUEOPE, VoL IV. p. 

The population in 1891 (without reckoning some *11®’, 1*’ * **’ 

thousands of aborigines) was 49,782; in 1901 it was . WTOtTOld, a town of Massachuse^, 9 miles 
194,880. The revenue in 1891 was only £497,870 ; H Y' Springfield, with a state normal 
ill 1908 it was £3,688,049, while the exjMndlture vaned manafacturea. Pop. 12,310. 

was £3,490,028. The debt (1902) was £14,408,573. , WestKate.01l<Sea. a western extension of 
The natural history is not unlike that of the Margate (q.v.), with an asylum for inebriates, 
rest of Australia, though some quadrupeds are L West Ham. See Ham, Wkst. 
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Weslhonghtoilt a town of Lancashire, 5 miles 
£. of Wigan, with msoiufaotures of silk, cotton, 
and nails. Pop. ( 1951 ) 4547 ; ( 1901 ) 14,377. 

West India Xegriment. SeeCoLOKiAL C orps. 

West Indies^ great archipelago which ex- 
tends in a vast curve from Florida in North 
America to the north coast of South America, 
separating the Atlantic Ocean from the enclosed 
waters of the Mexican Gnlf and the Caribbean Sea. 
The^ name still beam testimonv to the belief 
cherished bv Columbus that when ne reached in the 
Bahamas the outlying portion of the New World 
he was actually on or close to that old-world 
India which it was his design and hope to arrive at 
by sailing constantly westwards (see Bahamas, 
Columbus). The name Antilles (q.v.), which is 
applied to the whole of the islands save the 
Banainas, retains a trace of the belief in the old 
submerged continent of Antiglia. The islands in- 
clude five larger islands and several more or less 
well-defined groups — the Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, 
Hayti, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Caribbee 
Islands, or Antilles proper, divideil into Leeward 
and Windward. A list of these islands, showing 
their area, population, and political connection 
(independent, or belonging to Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Holland, and Denmark), is 
given at America, Vol. I. p. 223 ; and there are in 
this work separate articles on the greater islands 
and all the groups. 

The fauna of these islands, which is Neotropi- 
cal (see Geographical DistributioJ;), and the 
geological structure make it [irobahle tliat in Pleis- 
tocene times the islands formed a terra firma con- 
necting North and South America. Calcareous 
rocks predominate on the whole, in some cases 
overlying granite and otlier igneous rocks ; some 
of the minor Antilles are wholly volcanic ; coral- 
reefs are found on many of tlieiii. The Bahamas 
are especially low-lying. All the islands except 
the northern Bahamas arc tropical — the extreme 
limits being 10° and 27° N. lat. — and the climate 
corresponds to the geographical position, a fair 
degree of coolness being found at considerable 
elevations on the higher islaud.s. The }rear is 
divided into wet and dry seasons, the principal 
rainfall being in October, and the longest dry 
season being from December till Apru. The 
islands are liable to severe hurricanes. The luxuri- 
ant and varied flora and tlie productions are best 
described in the articles on the several islands and 
groups. 

Among great events in the liistory of the islands 
as a whole are the discovery ( 1492); the Spanish 
occu])ation ; the introduction of negro slaves ( 1525) 
to take the place of the native Carib Indians, deci- 
mated by forced labour on the plantations ; the 
development of the sugar industry ; the gradual in- 
trusion in tlie 17th century of French, English, and 
Dutch. Between 1635 and 1719 France secured 
Guadeloi^e, Martinique, Grenada, and St Vincent ; 
in 1632 Tobago and Cnra9ao became Dutch; in 
1623-1763 England obtained possession of St 
Oiiristopher, Barbadoes, Antigua, Dominica, and 
the Grenadines. England’s growing power at sea 
forced France to cede St Lucia, Grenada, and St 
Vincent ; the defeat of the French fleet by Rodney 
off Dominica in 1782 was one of the great naval 
battles of the world’s history. Tnnidad was 
long a bone of contention between France and 
England; Hayti (q.v.) has had a i>ecnliariy 
chequered history; and in 1898 Spain reliii- 
uished Cuba and ceded Porto Rico to the United 
tates. The West Indies were long haunted by 
the Buccaneers (q.v.), and some of them were used 
by Britain as penal settlements. The abolition 
of slavery in the English islands ( 1834-38) has been 
regarded by the planters as the cause of a great 


^ decline in prosperity — complicated of late by* tbe 
sugar bounties (see Sugar), which led to a* com- 
mission and a gi'aut in relief in 1899. 

See, besides guidebooks such as those by J. H. 

(full, witli bistorioal notes^ 1898) and works on the 
several islands, Arthur Kennedy, Story of t)te Went IiidUf 
(1898); M. G. Lewis, «7bumal o/ a We»t India Proprie- 
tor ( 1834 ) ; Champlain, Voyape to the West Indies ( 1859 ) ; 
A. Trollo]M, The West IndUs and the Spanish Main 
(1859; new ed. 1869); Bates^ Central Americat Weai 
Indies^ and South America (1878; new ed. 1882); 
Charles Kingsley, At Last ( 1869 ; new ed. 1889 ) ; Acosta, 
Natural and Morad History ofthe We$t Indies (Hak- 
luyt Society, 1880) ; Eden, The West Indies (1881) ; Ev^ 
The West Indies (new ed. 1891); Froude, The English 
in the West Indies ( 1888 ) ; Redway, The West Indies aiul 
the Spanish Main (‘Story of the Nations* series, 1896). 

WestlnEhouse Brake. See Brakul 

Westland^ a provincial district of New Zea- 
land, was formerly part of Canterbury, and occu- 
pies the western portion of the Southern Island. 
It is 200 miles long by 30 broad. Pop. (1901) 
14,506. The chief town is Hokitika (pop. 30()0). 

Weslmacotty Sir Richard, R. A,, an eminent 
sculptor, the son of Richard Wostinacott, also a 
sculptor, was born in London in 1775. In 1793 he 
went to Rome to complete his studies, where 
he became in some sort a pupil of tlie celebrated 
Canova. His progress was rapid, and he earned 
off the highest prizes, in particular a gold medal 
given by the pope. In 1797 he returned to London, 
where his success in his art was not for a moment 
doubtful. In 1805 he was elected an A.R.A., in 
1816 R.A. ; and in 1835 the university of Oxford 
conferred upon him the honoraiy degree of D.(.\L. 
Two years afterwards the lionour of knighthood 
w'as Ijestowed on him. In 1827 he succeeded 
Flaxman a.^ professor of Sculpture at the Academy. 
He died September 1, 1856. TJie works by which 
he is chiefly known are public monumental statues, 
in some of which he liad much success. Of these 
it may suffice to mention his monuments in West- 
minster Abbey to Pitt, Fox, Perceval, and Addi- 
son, and in St Paul’s to Sir Ral}>h Abercromby 
and Lord Collingwood. Many of his works in the 
antique classictu manner are also of exquisite 
beauty and finish.— Richard WESTMACorr, R.A., 
son of the foregoing, was bora in London in 1799. 
He passed six years in Italy (1820-26), and after 
his return to Loixlon he graduallv won a reputa- 
tion for hiniself os one of the ablest sculptors of 
the day. He was elected F.R.S. in 1837, became 
A.R.A. in 1838, and R.A. in 1849. He succeeded 
his father in the professorship of Sculpture in 1859, 
a post which he lilled with distinguished ability 
and acceptance. He died April 19, 1872. He con- 
tributed to throe encyclopedias, and wrote a 
pamphlet on Colouring Statues, and a Handbook of 
Sculpture ( 1864). 

Westmeath, an inland county of Leinster, 
Ireland, betw een Meath and Roscommon ; greatest 
length. NE. and BW., 45 miles; greatest breailth, 
25 miles; area, 453,468 acres. The surface is 
for tbe most part level, ^ the hilly district in the 
north not reaching a higher elevation than 710 
feet. Geologically, Westmeath belongs to tlie 
OTeat central limestone series. Of the numerous 
lakes which diversify the surface one chain belongs 
to the, basin of the Shannon, which river, with its 
lakes, forms the western boundary; tlie other, 
towards the east, flows into the basin of the Boyne^ 
The Royal Canal traverses the county. , The 
climate is mild and not very moist. The soil is 
a deep loam, producing herbage especially suited 
to the fattening of cattle, wlimh are laigely fed. 
There is little tilla^, and almost the omr cereal 
crop Is oats. Hie chief towns are the assue town 
and capita^ Mullingar, and Athlone, which is partly 
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in BoBcocnniocu The eonnfy retume two membean 
to parliaments one for ilie northern and one for the 
Bonthem diviBnon. Weatmeath anciently formed h 
porHon of the kingdom ol Meath hnt in 

the reign of Henry VIII. it waa erects into a 
separate county, and at fiint included Longiord 
( q. V. ) and part of the Kin^s Comity (q.r. ), Many 
antiquities of the Anglo* inorman i^eriori, and some 
of the Celtic, eliiefly tumuli and raths, are fonnd 
in this interesting and pieturcnque county. Pop. 
(1841) 14i;578; (1861) 90,879; (1881) 71,7W; 
( 1901 ) 61,62^, 66,673 being Homan Catliolics. 

Weslitainater* Geographically 8|>eaking, the 
site of WestiniuHter coiiHists of an island^n tlie 
TJiames, named in some old records cvi»ri<bt iwis m u.«. 
‘Thomey/ It stands €mp<i«ite wy ji. b. wppiimiw. 
the spot at 'which the WatJing 
Street from Chester met the Watling Street fix>m 
Dover, the two en<lH being connectwl by a ford. 
On the Surrey shle was a pavtsincnt— Sfcangate— 
and on the Middlesex side a low hiilock — Tothilf, 
which denotes a stopping pi ace Avliere Avayfarem 
could call— Unit — for t-ho ferry. On the 
building of L<indon llridge by the Kotitiui.s 
tralFic through Westminster ceoMCMi, and 
the Watling Street was divertfjtl at what 
Ave c^Ul the Marble Arch. That 
minster Avas of early iinjiortance, possibly 
of earlier importance than Loinlon, is 
attested by the discovery of a mosaic 
paveiuent near the Avost end of the .Vhl>ey 
tniurch. Its position, at the iioint where 
the Watling Street emerged from tlie grfjat 
Middlesex forest, and whore, owing to the 
great whlth of the 'J'havnes, fording was 
safe and easy in line weather, can Ik 3 tiiado 
out even on a iiimlern map, wiiere all con- 
tours have been so greatly altered bv the 
embankment of watei-coui-Mes, the level- 
ling of roadways, and the building of 
houses. The land round the site of the 
future abbey wjis coveml at every tide. 

A treat estuary appeai-ed at St .laiiiesM 
Park, another opposite at Battersea ; and 
at low -water, unless the volume of the 
Thames Avas much gi*eater than it is now, 


fortke iBonka iiiay jiilil] W 
tki 0 ehntnli^ md of bin ite: 

south transept may ho idtetifiad. Of 1^ iio' 
trace is lyft^'httt it 

abbey. The chufoh .waa • 

Mr Freeman was of opinion tlvat.l^taili^liiM 
Aran crowned in iu The Ccatqnenirwaa 
crowned ^ere^and in 1163 Edward tha ; 

was cammised. In 1969 a new chureh^ 
we now se.e, was eonsecraied, having bem 
by Henry III. iw honour of the roval sajni; Tfca 
ehurerh was carried on by successive kings, and; 
in fact, was not eomplHed till 1735, wTnen: tko 
western towers were built, but the nave was 
under Kicliard 11. The cbaiiel of the AnmtnelatioB, 
or chant^j* of Benrj' V., iras built in tlm tt4gn of 
Henry Vt The Latly Chapel, or chapel of Ilenry 
Vli., an elaborate exatnple of the last phase of the 
old tiothic style, was built by Henry VI fk, who 
Huhnequently euppresseii the monastery and made 
Westtninster a litshopric, since which the snrronitd- 
ing toAvn has been reckoned a city. James k set 


the crossing betAveeu ‘Thorney ’ an«l Stan- 
gato must have prenente^I little dilliculty. 

But of records on tlie suhiect we hav^e 
none. _ The noAV chiefly obliterated geo- 
graphicaJ feature anti the chiefly obsolete 
focal names are our only guities. West- 
minster was, by tlie Loudon Go\ eriitueiit 
Act of 1899, made one of the muni- 
cipal boroughs of Avhich the reorganiseti 
county of tlie cit}' of Loudon aa'hs com- 
posed, and in . 19(30 Avas made a city by 
royal chai'ter. The ten vestries of Avhich 
it Avtw formerly composed Avere abolishecl, 
and it is noAV ^verned by a mayor, ten 
aldermen, and sixty councillor. It com- 
prises three pailiamenlary boroughs, each 
of Avhich retnniB one membei* to the House of 
Commons — viz. the Strand, Westminster, and St 
Geoige's Hanover Square. The population in 1801 
was 201,968, and in 1901 it Avas 182,977 ; and the 
ratable value was in 1901 over 6^ million jHiundja 
The name contains a reference to an ancient 
abbey choi^b, probably founded about the tim 
of Offa, but refonnded uy Dunstan in. the time of 
King Edgar, and supplied wi^ legnlar menloa 
The exact dhte cannot now be ascertained, owing 
to a falsificatUm ol the only known copy of Edgai^ 
charter,, but it atost kaAre been about tho year 97L 
The naiii9 further containB a reformiee to another 
minater^ that of Bt Psml, ‘which, it may bohiforred« 
WM older. Edward the Confoseor lived chie% at 
fY^estmiaetert and some of the biuldingB heproi&ed 



Westminster Abbey. 


, up the last of the royal monnnrents, those, namel 5 % 
to his mother, Mary of Scotland, and to his prede- 
cessor Elizabeth. The north front was rebmlt by 
Wren, and was a beautiful example of his taste in 
Gothia It was pulled down, and a new and less 
appropriate desi^ by Mr Person substituted in 
1890. The chiudi is Hie bmial-plaee of thirteen 
king! of England^ including Henry HI., Eduard 
F., Edward III., Ricliard IL, Henry V., Hemy*^ 
VIL, Edward VI., damoa Charles II.. William 
IIL,, and George II., aa wml as of five queens 
in their own nght, and the queens of mauA' of 
the kmgp. In the reign of Richard II. ' the 
paetiee of burying eourt faTonrites and othen 
in tho abh^r ctmimeneed, and the first poet to bo 
laid in tlie sonHi temnsept, often called the Poet’a 
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Corner, was Geoffrey Chaucer, who probably owed 
this distinction as much to the fact that )ie was 
clerk of the works in the abbey, and occupied a 
house on the site of the chapel of Henry YlL, as 
to his poetry. In the same transept are biuied 
Spenser, Dryden, Garrick, Johnson, Dickens, 
Browning, Tennyson, and others of less note ; and 
many monuments commemorate poets and literary 
men buried elsewhere. The first Lord'Lytton was 
buried in the chapel of St Edmund. HandeVs 
grave is in the south transept, Dean Stanley's in 
the chapel of Henry VIL The north transept 
contains the graves of Mansfield, the two Pitts, 
the three Cannings, and other statesmen. In the 
nave are buried Newton, Scott, Street, Livingstone, 
Ben Jonson, Sir Charles Barry, Robert Stephenson, 
and Charles Darwin. Nearly all English kin^ and 
ueens have been crowned here, ana since Edward 
.’s reign have used the chair holding under its seat 
the Stone of Scone (see Coronation). 

The abbey did not produce any reinarkable liter- 
ary men, though a cnronicle is attributed to one 
Matthew (q.v.) of Westminster, of whom nothing 
is known. The last lord abbot, called Boston, as 
Benson became the first dean. The chapter includes 
six canons, one of whom is archdeacon. 

Shortly before the dissolution of the monasteries 
William Cax ton had set up the first English print- 
ing-press in the Almonry, a little to the west of the 
western front of the abbey. He continued to print 
books here until his death in 1491. He is com- 
memorated by a monument in the church of St 
Margaret, where he is buried. The exact site of 
the Almonry and chapel of St Anne may be identi- 
fied by a costly but ill -designed red granite pillar, 
which serves to remind the visitor that the sign of 
Cax ton’s house was the Red Pale. 

The abbey remains are numerous, some of them 
being in the occupation of the school ; but all the 
gates, among them the abbot’s prison, in which 
Raleigh spent his last hours, have disappeared, 
except part of the gate into College Street from 
Dean’s Yard. The cloisters, except for restora- 
tions, are unusually perfect, and the domestic 
buildings of the Confessor’s period, and therefore 
unique in England, are extensive, and would be 
more so but for the vandalisms of those in 
authority. It is a singular fact that the best 
preserved of the domestic buildings of Westminster 
Abbey are those of which the school has the 
custody, the fatal injuries to Ashbuniham House 
and to the Dark Cloister having been inflicted by 
the dean and chapter. The Abbot of West- 
minster was a peer of parliament, took preced- 
ence of all other English abbots, and had an 
income which would be reckoned at .about £60,000 
of our money. He had many privileges in common 
with the Benedictine monks over vriiom he ruled, 
and had the custody of many of the crown jewels, 
and of the whole regalia at the time of a corona- 
tion. The dean has succeeded to some of the 
privileges and more of the duties, and the heaviest 
part of such a ceremony as the coronation of 
George IV., or of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
fell upon him. Abbot Boston or Benson sur- 
rendered his house to Thnrlby, who for ten years 
was the first and last Bishop of Westminster. A 
few vears later the dean obtained the old house, 
all but the hall, which had been given to the 
school ; and the lord of the manor of the church of 
St Peter resides in his manor-house in the reign of 
Queen Victoria as he resided in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. While nothing remains to Westmmster 
of the original ‘terra Sancti Petri’ except St 
Margarets and St John’s, an outlying comer, 
probably representing the manor of Neyt, and now 
known, but only since the reign of William III., as 
Kensington Gardens (see KsNSiNaTON), is still 


reckoned in the parliamentary borough of West- 
minster. The palace of Kensington is within 
the boundary. Manorial rights are rather shadowy ; 
but a complete account of the manor of West- 
minster, with reference to the points where, in the 
course of ages, it came into contact with municipal 
life, would be interesting, The Dean of West- 
minster is still, at least nominally, lord of the 
manor, and appoints a steward, who is generally 
some nobleman of high rank. There are also a 
bailifT and sixteen burgesses. The dCaneiy con- 
tains the ‘chamber called Jerusalem,’ probably 
from a view of the holy city among its •original 
decoraUons, approached by the ‘chamber called 
Antioch,’ for a similar reason. Jerusalem forms a^ 
chapter-house, the original chapter-house in the^ 
east cloister having for centuries been used by the 
House of Commons, and afterwards for the storage 
of state papers. It is now crown property, and 
having become ruinous it was almost rebuilt I>y 
Sir Gilbert Scott, but contains still some part of its 
ancient decorations. The school closely adjoins 
the abbey, and the great school-room is part of the 
monk’s dormitory, an interesting room, much dis- 
guised by restorei-s, but apparently containing 
remains of the Confessor’s buildings. Close to it 
is a beautiful chamber in the style of Inigo Jones, 
or Webb. It is known os Busby’s Parlour. 
Farther to the south, and looking into the College 
Garden — the ‘ college ’ here refers to the dean and 
chapter, not the school — is Lord Burlington’s 
exquisite school dormitory ; the interior was never 
finished, and is very plain. But the most interest- 
ing of the post- Reformation buildings lielonging to 
tlie school IS Ashburnhani House, which was built 
either by Inigo Jones or by Webb from his designs. 
It was much spoilt by the canons who held it as a 
residence, but the staircase, of complicated design, 
and two rooms above are in a very superior 8tyl<?* 
The exterior is plain. The house stands on part of 
the site of the abbey ‘ misericorde,’ and there are 
remains of a buttery hatch in the halL The 
deposed abbot lived here as dean, while tlie bishop 
occupied the abbot’s old house, now the deanery. 
Some eminent men have been mastei*s of the school, 
which was founded as St Peter’s College by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1560, among them being Camden, 
the Elizabethan antiquary, Busby, and Vincent 
Bourne ; and among the sciiolais have been George 
Herbert, Cowley, Dryden, Prior, Cowper, and 
Southey, among poets ; Wren stands alone among 
artists; but the list of statesmen includes WaiTen 
Hastings, Lord Mansfield, and Lord Russell ; 
Gibbon and Locke represent literature. 

The churches of Westminster are now very 
numerous, but the original parish churches are 
only St Margaret’s and St John’s. St Margaret’s 
I seems to have first been built a few years oefore 
I 1140. The people had previously worshipped in 
I the abbey church, and in Domesaay the whole of 
! the abbot’s manor, which extended then to the 
! walls of London, is desiraated as ‘St Peter’s.’ 
^St Market’s has never been remarkable for its 
architectural features, but as we see it now is in a 
poor style of Gothic, with many modem additions, 
such as a porch and new window tracery. The 
famous Scrope and Grosvenor controversy, when 
Chaucer gave evidence in 1386, was held in St 
Margaret^ Church. The headless body of Sir 
Walter Raleigh was buried in it in 1618. The east 
window is old Dutch. The church is sujpposed to 
be the special charge of the House of Commons. 
The boundary line between the parishes of St 
Margaret and St John passes between the two 
Houses of Parliament, the lords being in St John’s, 
the chnrch of which was consecrated In 17S^. It is 
an unsightly structure, remarkable for four massive 
comer towers, rendered necessary by the insecurity 





of the boilding, •nrliftoh U on a BWeanpy eito. Tho 
architect was Thomas Archer^ All the royal 
palaces of London used to be in Westminster, but 
since the parish has been dismembered only White- 
hall, Kensington, and the Houses of l^arliament can 
be reckoned within the boundaries. Bt Jameses 
in St Martin in the Fields, Buckingham Palace is 
partly in Bt James’s, and paitly in Bt George’s, 
Hanover Square. Of Whitenall but little remains. 
A few fragments of Gothic windows were till 
1890 still visible in old houses l>6hind Scot- 
land Yard. The chief relic was till lately the 
l|Chanel Ibiyal, Whitehall. Henry VI 11. firat made 
a palace here. In 1512 he was burnt out at VTest- 
minster, and, liaving seized Wolsey’s liotise at 
Cliaring Cross, he made an arhilrarv Heiies of 
regulations calculated to cut the inhabitants 
whose houses were iioitli of a line drawn thiough 
the mhldle of tlie Ro>al Iloise Gitatds olT fiom 


divided the mighty Xiaae 
James’s FariL And alf 
' name of one of &lercllet% 

witiistanding the 'lowness of the > 

described, it liecame the dbief residencia or ssiesw i 
si VO kings, and, in co&seqnenoe, the 
of the courts of law. The king Jhimself 
heard cases, and, theoretically, a>ntinuod to 
them until a very late period, seated in the hail of < 
the palace surrounded by lim chaplains, who ad^ 
vised him on I'Miiiiis of law. The king’s exchequer, 
too. sat in the «nnic place, and certain barons were 
early ajijxnnted to see to matters lelating to the 
loyal levenue. There are many othei things which 
Cf>ijn<*et Wc^tiniiiHfer %vith onr legal histoiy, but 
thi** is not the place in which 1o detail them. The 
iwilacc, probably fioin the time of the Confcti^oi, if 
not iMufoie It, had iiumcrou.>i great ]mbhc chambers 
ami halls, where cases could be hcaid, u here money 


tiieir parish church. Being annove<l at funerals could l»e receives! and placesl in safety', u here great 
poHsing from one end of tlie divided parish to the court functions could be caiiioil out, where ani- 


other, he eventually built Bt Mai tin V In 1536 he , 
peisuaddl his subsciviont pailiament to ])ronoiince 
the old palacts to be only ‘a ineinlici oi jiaicel’of 
tlie new palace at Whitehall. He dwelt much 
here, and added lioth to the buildings and the 
gardens. Holbein is said to ha\c corihiiucted the 
gate, the stones and toira cotta of which ivcie 
siiliseqiiently traiKsfcncd to the Long Walk, Wiml 
sor Park, vvhere they slunilior in pf*ace nmlcr a 
thick layer of tuif, baling neior been set up again. 
(Views and plans aio to he seen in Smitlis 117 yf- 
mtn9tet\) James L coii'^taiilly used AVhitcImll, and 
sot Inigo .loncs to design him a great jmlace on 
the site. By this design the palace was to stnud 
on both sides of the roatl to Westminster. Nothing 
w^as ever built cveent the cluipcl, as it was til! . 
lately called, then a Wmjuetinij hall. Inigo made J 
a second design for Gharles L, in wliich ihe palace 
wtw to be only half the si/e, and w*as not to cross ^ 
the road. Nothing wa.s ever done, but it is iieees j 
sary to mention both designs, as most writeis iiii\ 
them up. On tlie street front of this banqueting 
house are some blank W’iridow s. One of these, the 
fourth from the north end, was broken through to 
provide an exit from the ground floor of the hall to 
a ladder outside, Icmling to the scaffold, and by 
this pas.sage Charles I, w^eiit to his doom. The 
broken w'all was identiHed behiml the facing stones 
some yeai*s (see Jesse, Court of Enaland^ vol, 
i. p 466). Tlieie is much about Wliiteiiall in the 


diaries of Pepys and Evelyn. The old parts of the 
palace were burnt in 1697, and never rebuilt, but 
It is said that a hall of Wolsey’s is actually en- 
closed in the building of the Ticasury, having been 
continually altered but never pulled dow'n. The 
Chapel Royal was closed in 1891, witli a view of 
turning the building into a * United Service 
Museum.’ It is the i^hion just now among the 
architects of the so-called Gothic revival to decry 
the merits of this little fragment of Inigo Jones^ 
design, but it is safe to pronounce it the most 
beautiful building of its size in London. 

^ The present * palace of parliament ’ stands on a 
site consecrated l>y nearly six centuries of represen- 
tative institutions. It may have been ori^nally 
selected by Edward the Confessor, in whose reign 
tlie cessation of all further fear of a Danish m- 
cursion made it possible for the king to reside 
habitually without the protection of w*alls. But 
according to the local tradition it was Canute or 
Knut who first lived at Westminster, and here he 
rebuked the tide. No doubt even the king could 
not go a hundred yards on foot from Thomey with- 
out onconnteiing a tide or a tidal stream. One of 
the rivulets, the Tybum^here divides into a kind 
of delta. Two other brooks surrounded the sacred 
precincts of the monks, and at least two more 


, baHE^juloi^ (oiihl be enU'rtaineil, and banquets given 
to hiimliedH of giiOHU iogethci. 

Ah the rent lines went o« these chanil>ers formed 
not a hoinogenctms house of compact plan such as 
I might be our conception of a palace, biita\i11age 
1 of ajwiriments, such as Iho Painted Cliam- 

l>er, tlie \Vhitehall, the White Chaml^r, the Star 
(’lmnilH‘r, the Court of Requests, Bt Btephen’s 
Cliajad, and the (Jieat Hall. To the westward of 
the (Leal Hall were the law-courts, and to the 
north and east tlie ro\aI apaitiiieiitfi. William 
Rufus lebuilt the (’oiifc^rtois hall on an immense 
scale, with louud headed double wdndow.s like 
tiiosQ still to be seen in the White Tower, some 
of wiiich are still in ex^fence, but covered up in 
the iiia^oniN at the south eiu%tern comer. Taeie 
was a Hat loof, .suppoited b\ rows of oak pillars. 
Henry III. imiiroveii the palace gi-eatly, but kept 
to the gnmnd plan laid down bj the Confessor. 
Richaid 11. transfoiiiK»d the hall. Leading the old 
walls standing, he buttiCHst^l them strongly, and 
laised ovei them the iiiagnilicent rewf of oiik which 
is still extant and int-act. It is 92 feet high. The 
length of the hall is 290 feet, its breadth 68 feet. 
In 1512 a file took place in the royal apaitnients, 
and Heniy VIII. remo>ed the court first to Bride- 
w'ell and then to Whitehall, but the law-courts 
remained at Westminster, as did, oddly enough, 
the rojal iuu>eiy, which so closely adjoined the 
hall that, before tlie couite w^ere pulled down, the 
judge’s robing-room of the Queen\ Bench was the 
last of the nursery series, adorned with pictures of 
Heaven, Paradise, Purgatoiy, and Hell, after 
which each w'as called. 

The law courts were fixed in Westminster Hall 
in 1224. They were frequently rebuilt, but were 
recently swept away without due consideration, ♦ 
the old buttresses being left bare, and many ancient 
remains destroyed under the i^orant idea that 


was permitted to cover tlie naked flank of the old 
hall w-ith a building vrhich makes us regret the 
courts more than ever. Many of the greatest 
events of English history, and all the greatest 
pageants have hod their place in this oTd hall. 
Here the throne was set up for Henry Bolingbroke 
to ascend as soon as the constituent assemmy had 
proclaimed the deposition of Richard. Here Sir 
John Oldcaatle, Lord Cobham, was tried and con- 
demned. Here, successively, the Duke of Somer- 
set and his rival, the Duke of Northumberland, 
and a little later, the Duke of Norfolk, were all 
tried and condemned. Here Strafibrd was con- 
demned in the same place occupied by his royal 
master a few years later. The seven bishops were 
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here acquitted, and here the trial of Warren 
Hastings, the cause of so much wasted eloquence 
and turgid rhetoric, dragged on wearily for seven 
long yeara In 1834 a conflagration was caused by 
careless workmen, who, having orders to destroy 
some famts of obsolete * tally sticks,^ burned 
tliem in the stove of the House of Lords ( the old 
Court of lUonests). The result was the destruc- 
tion of all that remained of the ancient palace, 
except the hall, the cloister of St Stephen’s Cliapel, 
and the crypt. All were worked into Sir Charles 
Barry’s new design for the Houses of Parliament ; 
but the ancient features of the ciypt have since 
been removed, and the curious little chapel of St 
Mary, which dates from the reign of E<lward L, 
looks like a second-class gin-shop. The whole 
design of Sir Charles Barry was formed upon the 
necessity of preserving Westminster Hull, and of 
making the new building to conform to it.^ The 
result is, with the single exception of Windsor 
Castle, the most successful attempt to build in a 
revived Gothic style. This is not the place for 
criticism, but the reader will observe that Barry, 
whatever his shoi-tcoinings, had learned proportion 
in his Palladian studies, and never depended u(K>n 
detail. The best parts are the interior courts 
where there is no ornament, but where the sym- 
metry is very marked. The way in which the 
old hall is worked in is masterly, the more so as, 
when we look at the plan, but only when we look 
at the plan, we perceive that it is not p«arallel w'ith 
any of the new buildings. Eastward of the hall 
the old cloisters of * fanwork ’ vaulting are utilised 
as an entrance-gallery for the members of the 
House of Commons, and have a doorway opening 
into the hall. At the south end the site of St 
Steplieii’s Cha|>el forms a grand entrance for both 
Houses, a beautifully groined gallery, with some 
interesting statues by Foley, and some others, 
leading to the Central Hall, a line octagon, never 
fully completed. From this point galleries more 
or less spacious, ornamented with frescoes, lead on 
the left to the House of Commons, and on the 
right to the House of Lords. The former is a 
handsome chamber approached by a lobby, which 
forms a cube of 45 feet, the House itself being 90 
feet by 45, and 45 high. Some modifications of 
these dimensions have been made from time to 
time to improve the acoustic qualities of the 
chamiier. The Perpendicular style is rigidly 
adhered to all tli rough. Turning southward we 
reach the Peers’ Lolmy, which is of the same 
dimensions as the other, but a blaze of gilding and 
colour. The House of Lords is also very gorgeous, 
with figured windows, frescoes by Dyce and others, 
arms of successive chancellors in colour, bronze 
statues of the barons who extorted Magna Charta, 

• an endless variety of gilt-carving, wioe, low red- I 
leather seats, and at one end, under a gilt canopy, | 
the throne, flanked by smaller seats intended 
originally for Prince Albert and the Prince of 
Wales. On either side Viehind the throne are 
doors which lead into the Princes’ Chamber, a kind 
of robing-room, and beyond it we reach the great 
and unmeaning Koyal Gallery, the object of which 
is not apparent, unless it be to exhibit the skill of 
Maclise, who painted on its walls gigantic frescoes 
of the ‘Death of Nelson,* and the ‘Meeting^of 
Wellington and BlUcher after Waterloo.’ The 
Victoria Tower ris^ to a height of 340 feet. 

Westminster Bridge as we see it is not a very 
interesting structure, lieing chiefly constructed of 
cast-iron. The first bridge here was opened in 
1750. It was very picturesque, and flares in some 
of TnmePs pwtui-es, as well as in Wordsworth’s 
sonnet. The architect was Labelye, a Swiss. 
The Thames is, as we saw above, very wide here, 
and the bridge was at least 300 feet longer thim 


London Bridge. The present bridge was designed 
by Page, and ccmipleted in 1802. Many 
changes have taken place in Westminster. ^ The 
clearrog out of hack mums, and the coinpletiott of 
Victoria Street, have create a qnarter of rather 
fashionable residences. Various prisons have been 
I removed, trees have been planted, and palatial 
houses and hotels have been tmilt. Unfortunately, 
the architectural taste needed has not been equal 
to the demand, and a walk from the Abbey to 
Victoria Station will reveal some ten or a dozen of 
the most hideous but most costly buildings in the 
world, and not a single good one. One 6f the best 
is a new town-hall, in which, according to Mr 
Wheatley (London Prist and Present, vuT. iii. p. 
461 ), there are preserved thonsonds of manuscript 
hooks and records, extending from 1464 to tfie 
present day. Several charters have also lately 
ijeen broiiglit to light, the earliest being dateil in 
the fortieth year of Henry III., 1256. By the last 
Reform Act the old borough of Westminster, 
which was nearly conterminous with the ancient 
boundaries of the abbot’s manor, was divided, and 
Westminster, with one member, consists of the 
parishes of St Margaret and St John. The j>oll 
use<l to be taken in the porch of St Paul, Coven t 
Garden, and lasted sometiriies forty days, popular 
excitement increasing every day. 

Of the numerous books on Westminster may bo men- 
tioned Widmore’s Enquiry into the Time of the FirH 
Foundation of Westmimter Abbey (1743); liardwcll’s 
Westminster Improvements (1839) ; Brayley and JJnttoii, 
The Ancient Palace and Houses of Parliament (183<»); 
Ackenuann, Westminster Abbey (1812); Neale and 
Brayley, Westminster ^66ey(1818); Dart's Westminster 
Abbey (n.d.); Sir Gilbert Scott and others, (fleaninys 
from Westminster A66ey(1863); Dean Stanley, Memo- 
rials of Westminster { 1868); Forshall, Westrnifistcr School, 
Past and Prcs'*nt (1884); Wn^tminster Abbey, by the 
pnisent writer (2d ed. 1891); Barker and Stenning, The 
Westmimter School Ueyister ( 1893); Sir W. Besant, West- 
minster (1895); Mrs Murray Smith, Annals of West 
minster Abbey ( 1895). 

AVestminstek Assembly, or Assembly of 
Divines, apj)ointed by the I^ong Parliament for 
settling the doctrine and goveniinerit of the Church 
of England, consisted of 121 clergymen and 30 lay- 
men — 10 of whom were lords and 20 cominoners— 
together with 4 clerical and 2 lay conirnissionei's 
from the Church of Scotland. Among the more dis- 
tinguished of the <H vines were Usher, Sannderson, 
Reynolds, Brownrigg, Ward, Twisse, Liglitfoot, 
i^ataker, Burges, Goodwin, Calarny, and Nye; of 
the laymen, Seldeii, Prideaux, the two Vanes, 
Rouse, Pym, Whitelocke, St John, and Maynard. 
The Scottish divines were Henderson, Gillespie, 
Rutherford, and Baillie. Thirty-five of those 
whose names were contained in the ordinance call- 
ing the Assembly, which was dated 12th Jun^ 
1643, never appeared at the disenssions, one or two 
of them having died about the time of the first 
meeting, and the others fearing the displeasure of 
the king. To supply the place of these absentees, 
some additional members, called the superadded 
divines, were summoned to attend. This notable 
Assembly held its first meeting on 1st July 1643, 
and continued to sit till 22d February 1649, during 
which time it met 1163 times. Its most important 
work was concluded long before. One of tlie first 
things it did was to sanction the Solemn League 
and Covenant, against which Dr Burges alone 
stood out for several days. Tlie Presbyterians 
formed a large majority, and exendsed a cor- 
responding innuence. In doctrine this members 
were almost unanimous; but on the subject oi 
church government opinions eatreniely opposite 
were maintained with ktenness, especially on the 
question touching the sphere and limits of the civil 
power in matters ecclesiastical. The principal 



Mte: tli6 Ditvkmt 

fMi 0 wdnuttodi to Mrlmutot Apm m i 

Iftto; thl»C^j fti i lW qf Qcfad^r a«id Rotrwgr i 

Iwr tiHB iS ^toto r Cre^to^tM; ^i>4 iUe Lmr^ ' 
CScito^iMif 22il OdKiber 1647. Them mveml fermtt- j 
lanes, wbidh contaiii a elesr and rmd embodimeRt 
of Calvinietic theology and Preej^teiiaii diundi 
government, constitute to tliia day tlie authoii^ 
PreBbytorian Bt^miardK. The hir^twy of J*ubiie 
Worship was ratlKed by both Hoiisefi of Parlrantcnt, 
October 2, 1644, and tho doctrinal part of the Con- 
fession cf Faith iu March 1618. 

See Raillie’s Letttrs ; Iii|'htfoot*s Hcthering- 

ton’a JSistory of the AmmUif <5th ed. 1861); 

llaBSon's MiUon (voL ii. 1871) ; Gardiner’s of ths 

Civil War (3 voli. 1886 91 ) ; Minuit* of th>e Atatssthl^f^ 
edited by MitchoU and StrutUei-s ( 1874 ) ; A. F. Mitchell’s 
Baird Lectarea ( 1882 ) . See also Con h EAHios 8, Gov a»w, 
PBKBJB yTJKfUAJS ISM. 

Wealmiirlaild^ a northern county 4)f Eit^Uuid, 
bounded by CumberlaiKl, Durhaui, Yoi kHhiit^. and 
Lancashire. With a very irref^iilar out line, it has 
ail extreme lon;;tli from liurth to sijiith t)f 32 
an ©xfcnmie breadth from east to west of 40 miles, 
and an area of o0o,804 aenjs or 790 h*j, in. I’he 
surface is mountainous, tiie highest HUinrnits heirtg 
.Helvellyn 3118 feet) on the Cundierlami 

boundai-y, liow Fell (20r>9), Fail I/eld (29rH))* 
Dufton F'ell (2803), and Dun Fell (*2780). The 
western [xn tion of the count y beh>n;<s to the Lake 
District (cl- V.), its lakes inelmlin^ \Vin<lerinere(i|*v.) 
on the boundary with Lamaisiiire, and Vllswater 
(q.v.) on that with Cmnberlaud, ljesidef> (iiasinere, 
ifowes Water, llydal Water, iJcc. The nioovlaiids 
— to which Westinorhuiil 4)wctt its name — are 
luitnorouH and extensive; but aknjji; the courses <»f 
the Ivent iu t lie south and the Fdeii in the uot ih ( tlm 

S ritudpal streams) there are tracts of fertile land. 

d tho 400,000 acres in cultivation less than 1H),<8)0 
are under corn ; M'oods and plantations cover 
17,000 acres. The climate is inoist and mild, but 
witli often inueli snow in winter. Coal, lead, 
copper, slate, and gra[»hito are the chief mineral 
productions. Westinorlarnl, which is in the di<.»cese 
of Carlisle, comprises four wanls, 109 parishes, and 
tho towns of Apjdehy, Ambleside, and Keutlal. 
Its county council lei’s number fifty -six, and it 
returns oiie member for each of it.s two <Uvisions — 
the Northern or Apnleby and the Southern or 
Kendal. Worthie.s, uesides those noticed under 
the Lake Distuict, have been Bernard Gilpin, 
Catharine Parr, Ann Clifford, Countess of Pem- 
broke, Bishop Watson, ami Sir J. G. Wilkinson ; 
and Clifton Moor was tho scene of a Jacobite 
Bkirniish { 1745 ). Pop. ( 1801 ) 40,805 ; ( 1841 ) 56,454 ; 
(1881) 64,191; (1901) 64,305. See the Quarterly 
jRevieia for Jan. 1867 ; works cited at Lake Di 8- | 
TBICT ; Bellasis, Westmorland Church Notes 1 1892 D 
and History by K. S. Ferguson (1894). 

Weston-supcr-illarc, a fashionable watering- i 
place of Somersetshire, on the Bristol Channel, 20 | 
miles SW. of Bristol. Grown from a Osliing-village 
since 1805, it is sheltered by rock3% 6r-clau Worle 
Hill (306 feet) ; commands a splendid view over to 
Wales ; and has an esplanade ( begun 1825) 3 miles 
long, a promenade nier (1867) 10^ feet long, the 
Prince (^nsort gardens, a sanatorium, potteiies« 
&C. Pop. ( 1851 ) 4034 ; ( 1901 ) 19,047. 

Westphalia* a name given to a duchy and a 
kingdom, and now to a Prussian province, is derived 
from the Westftden^ a western tribe of Saxons, 
dwelling in the region of the Ruhr and Lippe rivers, 
as diatinguidhed from the Ostfalen, nearer the Elbe. 
About 1180 it came under the Archbishops of 
Cologne as Dukes of Westphalia. It was.the nead- 
Quarters of the Vehmgerichte (q.v.). tinder the 
Emperor Maximilian part of old Westphalia with 
parts of Oldenbnrg and Hanover was maoe a * circle ’ 


grafted to 
tion for his leeiKiB to 
‘ W^estphalto with ptots of VHtoto;:: 
wick, and Saxonyi was ntoda into «' k\ 

Jerome Bonaparte, and designed to be 

of the Cenftril^ation of the Kbine Iii! . 

the kingdom came to an end* and use Congesto^' 
Vienna a'lsignc^l the present pmrinoe of WestoimfW' 
to Prussia. This prorince haf< an area of 7SBSf 
sq. ni. (larger than Wales) and a pop. (I960} s| 
3,187,777, of whom 1,616,377 were CatUoljct, The 
northern portion bclon jp to the great north German ^ 
Yiiaiu, and is not fertile; the south is hilly, with 
i rertile valleyn. WcwtphaUan hams are still in liig-h 
j rejmte : but Westphalia’s pijculiar wealth litfs hi its 
J titinenu trcaaiires—^iroii, mic, c(>]»per, stilphur, wttli 
I Icati, antimony, <S:c. Iron- working is largely carried 
I on, and luu^n-Areaving has an imporlaiit in- 
j dnstry sim**; the l ltli ccnfciiiy — Biolefelu being the 
\ great cen t re. M ii lister ha« cot ton - works. 

1 The fMxiei? of W'e«tplnilia, concludetl at Miinster 
j and Dsnabriicrk 24tli October 1648, Immght the 
I terrible Thirty Yeai^’ W’ar (q.v.) to an end. The 
main advantage lo the Prote^iiant jiaity was the 
securing of religions toleration. Both jmrties 
agreed to abide b^' the distribution of territories as 
ot 1624. The Lower I^alatiiiate was restored to the 
son of the Elector Palatine; the r|»j>er l^alatinate 
to Bavaria. Part of Alsace was dehnhively cetleii 
to Fitinee ; Yvestern Pomerania, Bremen, and Veitlen 
foil to Sweden, wbieb in virtue thereof became a 
member of the Holy iioman Empire. Brandenburg 
and Hanovei iibtaiued some secnlari.sed church 
lands ; and the indepen<lence of Holland and 
Switwriand was fonmvlly recognised. The sove- 
rei;»iity of the ditterenfc states of the empire was 
iwogniseil to an extent tliat sert4msly weakened 
the strength and unity of the enipiit*. 

We8t Point* site <d* the United Stales Militiuy 
Academy, and of a ruined forttx^ss dating from tlio 
war of *irulej»cndencc. on thtj riglit hank of the 
Hudson Kiver, 4S miles by rail N. of New York. 
The Military Acailcmy isT on a plateau 188 feet 
above the river, surrounded by the bold scenery 
of one of the finest river-passes in the world. Tiie 
forts and a river chain were taken by the British 
in 1777, but abandoued after Burgoyiie’s surrender, 
and stronger forts were built wbicli (ieneral Aruold 
bargainetl to betray— a plot foiled by tlie arrest of 
Major Aiidrd. The academy was established in 
1862. Eduction there is gratuitous, the govern- 
iiieiit allowing the cadets $540 per annum. ^ One 
cadet may be appointed by the representative of 
each congressional district, two by the senators 
of each state, and thirty by the president. The 
cadets ara organised for military purposes into a 
battalion of four companies, offieei’cd from among 
themselves. The discipline is exceedingly strict, 
no less than tliree hundred offences being scheduled, 
with their corresponding punishments. Only one 
furlougli of tw^o and a half months is aUo>ved dur- 
ing the four yearn’ course. In summer all but the 
new sophomore class are encamped for training, 
i The standard of education is very high. The 
entrance examination, thou^ confined to the 
I common English branches, is so severe that niatiy 
candidates each year are rejected ; and of those 
that enter less than half ever graduate. Besides 
seven professors, the staff includes thirty assistants, 
oflioefs selected from the army. It may be added 
that post-graduate schools have been ^tablished— 
for artilTeiy at Fortress Monroe, for infanti y aad 
cavalry at Fort Leavenworth, and for the enmiteem 
at Willet’s Point. See jL|^ of West Fomf, by 
Irving Hancock (Putnams, 1903), j 
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Westport) a seaport of County Mayo, at the 
head of Clew Bay, 13 miles SW. of Castlebar by 
rail ; pop. ( 1891 ) 4070 ; ( 1901 ) 3892. 

West Prussia. See Pkussia. 

West Troy, a former village of Albany county, 
New York, on the Hudson, (mposite Troy, since 
1890 has been incoriiorated as Watervliet city. It 
contains a national arsenal. Pop. ( 1901 ) 14,^1. 

West Tlrglnia* a state of the American 
Union, the thirty-fifth in area and twenty-eighth 
in population, is the most ir* copyright 1392 in u.s. 
regular in form of all the states. by j. b. Lippiucott 
Nearly all the boundary lines company, 
follow the courses of livers or the crests of moun- 
tain-ranges. In the north a narrow wedge-shaped 
strip of land, called the ‘ Pan-handle,' projects 
along the Ohio Kiver between the states of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. The eastern edge of the ‘ I'an- 
handle’ and a portion of the northern boundary 
adjoin Pennsylvania. The remaining portion of 
the northern boundary is formed by the Potomac 
Kiver, which separates the state from Maryland ; 
and that state also forms a part of the eastern 
boundary. Virginia lies to the south and south- 
east, and on the west are Kentucky and Ohio. 
Area, 24,780 sq. m. 

In the north-east a small portion of the state 
belongs to the Shenandoah valley. Thence west- 
ward and south-west to the Big Samly Kiver 
stretches a narrow belt, called the * mountain 
region,* formed by the western ridges of the Appal- 
acTiian system. This portion of the state consists 
of sharp narallel ranges interspersed with narrow 
fertile valleys which increase in width toward the 
west. In the north the streams are tributary to 
the Potomac, but toward the south they frequently 
cut through the mountain -ridges in deep gorges, 
flowing toward the west or nortli-west to the Ohio 
Kiver. The massive sandstone summits of the 
mountains have been so cracked and fissured by 
the original upheaval and by subsequent erosive 
action upon the softer strata beneath that the 
streams have carved cafions in some cases nearly 
1000 feet in depth. To the west of this region 
lies a broad belt known as the ‘hilly region,* a 
portion of the Appalachian or Cumberland plateau. 
It has suffered a vast amount of denudation, and 
its diversified structure is entirely the result of 
erosion. It comprises a multitude of hills with 
Y-shaped depressions in which the streams flow, 
generally toward the west. If the streams follow a 
north and south coarse, they cross this elevated 
region in deeply eroded valleys and cafions. In 
some cases there are fertile liottom lands of con- 
siderable extent, and the hills above the valleys 
form broad flat- topped plains, surmounted, where 
some outcropping rocks have resisted the destruc- 
tive agencies of rain and frost, by elevations which 
are higher than portions of the mountain region. 
There is a gradual descent toward the Ohio luver, 
which, however, throughout much of its course 
flows between high sharp-backed hills. A large 
part of the state is well wooded, and the timl^r 
resources are of great importance. The climate is 
free from extremes, ancl is remarkably pure and 
healthful. The abundance and equable distribu- 
tion of the rainfall, together with the general 
fertility of the soil, afford excellent opportunities 
for a^culture. In the mountain region there is 
an abundance of fine pasturage, and the annual 
product of butter and cheese is veiy large. The 
most valuable natural resources of West Virginia 
are its coal and iron. The great Appalachian coal- 
field passes southward from Pennsylvania and 
covers almost the entire state. In area it is much 
greater than the whole coal region of Great Britain 
and considerably larger than the Pennsylvania field. 


The coal is of the highest quality, and embraces 
all grades of bituminous, steam, cooking, and gas 
coals. The erosion of the surface, already men- 
tioned, has left the coal seams in such condition 
that they may he worked with great economy, and 
the increasea facilities for transportation have 
greatly stimulated mining operations. West Vir- 
ginia ranks third among the states in the oi^jbput 
of coal (12,772,000 long tons in 1897), and second in 
the production of cofee. The pig-iron and steel 
products are increasing, and in tlie manufacture of 
iron and steel nails the state holds a high rank. 
Salt and petroleum -oil are important natural pro- 
ducts. In the south and soutii-east are numerous 
mineral springs, of which the White Sulphur 
Springs are the most widely known. 

The state contains fifty-five counties, and returns 
five representatives to congress. The chief cities 
are Wlieeling, Charleston, tlie capital, Huntington, 
and Parkersburg. There is an efficient system of 
free public schools and normal schools. At'Morgan- 
town is situated the state university, and there are 
numerous private schools and several institutions 
of higher learning. Until the time of the secession 
of Virginia that state included West Virginia; 
but the inhabitants of the northern and western 
counties remained loyal to the federal government, 
and in 1863 West Virginia was admitted to the 
Union as a separate state. Pop. (1870) 442,014; 
( 1890) 762,794 ; ( 1900 ) 958,800. 

Westward Ho* on the coast of North Devon, 
2J miles W. of Bideford, owes not merely its name 
but its existence to Charles Kingsley’s Elizabethan 
romance (1855), which attracted swarms of visitors 
to North Devon. For their accommodation this 
pretty cluster of villas and lodging-houses, with its 
church, hotel, club house, and college, has sprung 
up since 1867. The bathing facilities are excellent, 
and it is a great resort of golfers. The village is 
in the parish of Northani. 

Wetlierell, Elizabeth. See Warner, Susan. 

Wetsteiilf Johann Jakob, a great New Testa- 
ment scholar, was bom in Basel, March 5, 1693. 
At an early age he gave himself to the studies of 
his life, and after travelling in France and Eng- 
land he returned in 1720 to become assistant to 
his father in St Leonard’s Church at Basel. He 
continued the study of the New Testament text, 
and his boldness and originality soon brought him 
under suspicion of heterodoxy. His rejection of 
the debt for '6% in the textus receptua of 1 Tim. iii. 
16 — now admitted by all who know anything of 
exegesis — w^as denounced as an attempt to destroy 
one of the buttresses of Christ’s divinity, and Wet- 
stein was deposed for alleged Socinianism (1730). 
But in 1733 ne Avas called to the chair of Church 
History in the Remonstrants’ College at Amster- 
dam, and there ho lived till his death, March 22, 
1754. The ^prolegomena to his famous edition of 
the Greek Testament appeared anonymously in 
1730 ; the text followed in two volumes folio, 1751- 
52. See L. Meister, Helvetiache Szenen der neueren 
Schwdrmerei nnd Intoleranz (Zur. 1785). 

Welle. See De Wette. 

Weller. Lake (VtUerV after Lake Wener 
(q.y.) the largest lake in Sweden, lies in Goth- 
land, 25 miles S£. of Lake Wener. It is 70 miles 
long, 13 miles in averagje breadth, has an area of 
850 sq. m., is 370 feet in ^eatest depth, and is 
270 feet above the level of tlie Baltic. It receives 
about ninety small tributaries and has w outlet 
in the Motala River^ which, flowing mtwardy 
maintains the communication of the liuce with the 
Baltic. ’ It is fed mainly hy springs from beneath. 
Its waters are clear, and 01 a beautiful green 
colour, and it is surrounded by lofty romantio 
shores, almost unbroken by bays. It is remarkable 
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for an irregular alternation of lisinge and fall- 
ings, and for an occasional violent undulation in 
perfectly still weather. An intricate chain of small 
takes, continued westward by the G&ta Canal, con- 
nects it with Lake Wener, and thus with the 
Cattegat. Lake Wetter contains few islands. 

l^folterhortl of Tempests’), a lofty 

mountain of the Bernese Oberland, east of the 


their strongest settlements* lUld from Hbt tlmeoi 

41%^ t . ^ .1# « , « « 4 


the invasion it became an 
against the native population During tile 
wars of 1641 it was occupied by the 
Catliolics, but was taken by Cromwell iti liW4 
The insurgents of 1798 also had possaBsion of 
for a short time. Till 1886 it returiieua member 
to parliament. Pop, ( 1881 ) 12, 168 ; ( 1961 ) 11,1^ ‘ 
Weyden* Rogieu van der (1400^64), Flemidi 


mountain of the Bernese Oberland, east of the 

Grindelwald, 10 miles SE. of the Lake of Brienz. a 

The three peaks of the Wettorliorn are resjiectively painter, bom at Tournay, was a successor of the Van 
12,149, 12,165, and 12,110 feet high, and Aver© first Eycks. See the monograph by Wiuiters (1856). 
ascended In 1844 and 1845. Weymail* Htanlky JOHN, born at Ludlow, 7th 

Wetxer* Heinrich Joseph, joint e<litor Avith August 1855, A\aa inlucated at Shrowslmry and 
Benedikt Welte of the great liomati Catholic theo- Chnst Cliurcli, Oxford, and Wamo a barrister. In 
logical cncyclopii'dia, was hoin at Auzefahr in 1890 he published //owsfj rtf thr Wolf, in 1891 
Hesse, March 19, 1801, studied at Marburg, Tu bin- The Story of Froveis (^hidde^ and made himself 
gen, and Paris, l>ecaiiie pi*ofesMjr of Oiiental Philo- j famous in 1893 by The Gentle man of F ranee, Ijater 
logy at Tubingen in IS30, and died in Freiburg, are Under ih^ lUd llobe (1894); Mjf Lculy liotha 
November 5, 1853. Ho began tlie puldicaiioit of (1894); J/emoirff of a Munster of trance (1895); 
the K&cheiuLexikon der Katholtsencn TheoUnffe \ The lied CoehatU 

in 1846 ; tlio 12th A'olume appoured in 1S60. Anew 1 We])UllOUtll* a fashionable Avateiing place of 
edition Avas begun by Hergenvother, and continued , Doi-setshiie. 7i miles K. of Dorchester, 77 B. of 
by F. Kaulcn ( 1882 f , Bristol, an<i 14.> WSW. f»f i«4Andon (128 by road). 
Wetzlar* a small toAvn of Bhonish Pru.‘<«ia, 1 H at the month of the little Wey, on a beauti- 


charmingly .situated on the Lahn, 40 miles hy lai! 
N. of Frankfoit-on-lhe Main ; pop f«H3. l*art 
of its old cathedial dates fiom the l.^th century. 
Wet/lar is the scene of the Sorrows of Werfhn\ 
Wexford j a iiiantiine count a of the pKnince 
of Leinster, bordering on M'icklow, Parlow, Kib 


fnl bay, Inmnded E. 1)^> St Albans Head and W. 
by the ‘Kie’ of I\*rt)and (q.v. ), and here divided 
by the ]>ro(ecting Noth© into Weymouth Bay and 
Portland J{oa<ls. The Wey, after AAuIcning into 
the tidal * Backwater,’ enten the sea, and separates 
the two quarteis of the town— old Weynioufcli 


Ireland. 


kenny, and Waterford ; Kreatesi IniKth, .V) milew; ' I'w.P*'*' o» ’’onH', and modern Melcomlw-Kogis, 
greatest brea<ltli, 30 miles; aioa, 573,200 acies. i '*«'»>« j li<? baj.on the nortji. Both were separate 
The coost-Iinc is irregular, and v'orAMlangeious for till lo7j, and they still returned tAVo 

shipping. The headland called Ganisore Point i.H apn^e till 18^32, then two conjointly till 

the south-eastern extremitv of Ireland. The 1 , w i*^onstrueted m 1881, connects 

greater part of the suiface is love), hut Mount tb««i ; aiuKMelcombe-Kegis, whuh rose 
Leinster, the highest point of the mountains of Geoige 111. s fiequont A’isits from 1789, 

the border, is 2610 feet high. The piincinal liver b«A capital hamN, an esp!ana*le over a mile long, 
is the Slaiiey, Avhich enters the sea through M>x- King George ( 1809) and Sir H. Edwards 

fonl Harbour; the Barrow^ is part of tlie btnindarv. (*880), numerous hotels, and a i>ile pier 1050 feet 
In its Kcological structure Wexford lielongs to tlio |S"K» <-«nstructed in m9 at a cost of fl 2,000. The 
eastern clay -slate trivet; granite is fouml in the '*ou stioiigly fortified since the Crimean 

south-east of the county, and in some of the «m»e shipping, steamers running 

detaclied hills, as are also beds of greenstone, between here and the t hannel Islands, and an 
The soil varies from light and sautly to stiff clay, in Portland stone and Roman cement, 

but the comity has a verdant lu.vunance. There rf ® leacock Avas born here, and here 
are but few and inconsiderable inanufactuies, and ^ Pop. (1851 ) 9458 ; (1891) 

the trade is chiefly in the export of agricultural 1896. 19,831. See 

produce, especially barley; butter, cattle, pigs, ky G. A. Ellis ( 1829) and Roliert Damon (1860). 

poultry, and eggs are also exported in large quan- IVcyniOUth* a townsliip of Massachusetts, on 
titles. Tlie hsheries are valuable. The principal Massachusetts Bay, 12 miles by rail SSE. of 
towns are Wexford, Eiinlsciirthy, New Ross, Boston, containing the four post villages of Wey- 
and Gorey. The maritime position of Wexford month, and East, North, ^ and South Wey moutn, 
laid it open early to the incursions of the Danes, wdth large factoiies of nails, boots and shoes, and 
It was the fii-st landing-place of the English, and other industries ; pop, 11,324. 
formed part of the tract granteil to tliem by Mac- Whale* The name may l>e taken as equivalent 
Mnrrongh. During the civil Avars Avhicli foIloAved to Cetacean, and applied to any member of that 
1641 Wexford was the scene of frequent contests ; order of mammals, w'hich includes two great sets : 
and in the insurrection of 1798 it formed the theatre the toothed whales, such as Sperm-whale and 
of the only formidable conflicts of the peasantry Dolphin, and the Avhalebone Avhales, such as Bight 
with the regular troopa There are numerous relics Whale and Rorqual, in Avliich the teeth are only 
of antiquity, Celtic as Avell as Anglo-Normim, in- embryonic. The general charactei*s of the order 
eluding many old castles, and the monasteries of are summed up in the article Cetacea (q.v.). The 
Dunbrody, Tinteru, and Ross. Wexford returns order Cetacea is usually divided into three sub- 
^ parliament. Pop, ( 1841 ) 202,196 ; ordera : ( 1 ) the Mystacoceti or BaI«^noidea, baleen 
^ ^ ' (1881) 123,854; (1901) 104,104, of or whalebone whales; (2) the Odontoceti or Del- 
whom 95,435 were Homan Catholics. phinoidea, toothed whales ; Rnd (8) the Archs&oceti 

Wexford,^ the capital, a seaport and rounici- or extinct Zeuglodonts. The differences between 
DM borough, w sUuaM at the mouth of the river the extant sub-orders are so great that any idea 
Blaney, 93 miles S. of Dublin by rail. The estuary of close relationship must be abandoned ; their 
u ^ L forms Wexford Harbour, which, comitnon ancestry must he far back, and indeed it 

^ugh spaeious, is shallow and impeded by a \ wr , is doubtful whether our classihcatlon might not 
The town has several churches. Catholic and Pro- be brought nearer the truth by recognising two 
bestaut, a convent and nunneries, and conventuid distinct orders. Less specialised than the modem 
Parts of the old fortifications and of St types are the extinct Zeuglodonts of the Eocene 
Selskers priory remain. The town is extremdiy period, but it is hy no means certain that th^ 
mcient, and was occupied by the Danes as one of should be included within the order Cetacea. 


greater part of the sin face is love), but Mount 
Leinster, the highest point of the mountains of 
the border, is 2610 feet high. The piineipal liver 
is the Slaiiey, AvIiich ontei-s the sea through Wex- 
fold Harbour ; tlie Barrow is part of the boundary. 
In its geological structure Wexford belongs to the 
eastern cl ay -slate IriAct ; granite is found in the 
south-east of the couiitA', and in some of the 
detaclied hills, qa are also beds of greenstone. 
Tlie soil varies from light and sautly to stiff clay, 
but the county has a verdant luxuriance. There 
are but few and inconsiderable inanufactuies, and 
the trade is chiefly in the export of agricultural 
produce, especially barley; butter, cattle, pigs, 
poultry, and eggs are also exported in large quan- i 
titles. Tlie fisheries are valuable. The principal 
towns are Wexford, Eiinlscorthy, New Ross, | 
and Gorey. The maritime position of Wexford 
laid it open early to the incursions of the Danes. 
It was the fii*st landing-place of the English, and 
formed part of the tract granteil to tliem by Mac- 
Mnrrongh. During the civil Avars Avhicli foIloAved 
1641 Wexford was the scene of frequent contests ; 
and in the insurrection of 1798 it formed the theatre 
of the only formidable conflicts of the peasantry 
with the regular troopa There are numerous relics 
of antiquity, Celtic as Avell as Anglo-Norman, in- 
cluding many old castles, and the monasteries of 
Dunbrody, Tinteru, and Ross. Wexford returns 
two members to parliament. Pop, ( 1841 ) 202,196 ; 

( m\ ) 143j594 ; fl881 ) 123,854 ; Tl901 ) 104,104, of 
whom 95,435 were Homan Catholics. 

Wexford, the capital, a seaport and rounici- 
pal borough, is situated at the mouth of the river 
Sloney, 93 miles S. of Dublin by rail. The estuary 
of the Slaney forma Wexford Harbour, which, 
^ough spacious, is shallow and impeded by a bar. 
The town has several churches. Catholic and Pro- 
testant, a convent and nunneries, and conventu^ 
Mh<ml8. Parts of the old fortifications and of St 
Selsker^s priory remain. The town is extremdiy 
Rucient, and was occupied by the Danes ss one of 
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Baleen Baleen consists of a double 

series of 300 to 400 horny ^ates, which grow from 
the i)alate and hang down into the mouth. Each 
plate is somewhat triangular, the base being rooted 
in the palate ; both apex and inner edge aro frayed 
into hairy shreds. These plates grow from parallel 
ridges on the palate, which ai’e covered with long 
vascular papilbe. These papillae become horny 


low hump-like dorsal fin, free neck vertebrae, very 
. long ana narrow four-fingered pectoral limba^ a 
head of moilerate size, ^ort and broad baleen 
plates. It is common in the North Atlantic be- 
tween Norway and Greenland, and occasionally 
visits Britisii coasts. Other forms, perhaps of the 
same species, occur in the South Atlantic and 
in the racific. For Balmnoptera, see ROR49UAL. 
The two other extant genera of Balamoidea are 
represented by the rare ^eohaUmva marginata from 
Australian seas, the smallest of whalebone whales, 
not exceeding 20 feet in length ; knd RhaKhianectea 
glauruSf the Gray Whale of the North Pacific, 
from 35 to 40 feet long. 

Toothed Whales,— The Odontoceti are repre- 
sented by many more forms than the Mystacoceti, 
and tJiero is a much m’eater divei-sity of type. The 
Cachalot^ or Sperm Whale (Physcter macracephalus)^ 
the only representative of its genus, is a huge 
Cetacc 9 .n widely distributed in ‘schools’ in tropical 
and subtropical seas. ‘The length of the full- 
grown male is from 55 to 60 feet, but the female 
IS stated not to reach more than half that size.’ 
The lower jaw bears on each side twenty to twenty - 
five strong, conical, recurved teeth, (ixed in a long 
groove and not in distinct sockets ; the shape of 
the skull is veiy unlike the shape of the head, for 
while there is a very long rostrum and a deep 


Fig. 1.— Skull of Arctic Right Whale, showing baleen 
plates in position. 

and fuse together to form the plates. The whale is 
wont to swim with open mouth through shoals of 
pelagic animals ; having secure<l a good mouthful, 
It closes its jaws, raises its tongue, allows the water 
to strain out at the sides through the baleen plates, 
on the edges of which the food is caught. Thonco 
it is swallowed. In short, the apparatus serves as 
a strainer or sieve. 

There are five extant genera of baleen whales, 
of which the best known are the Right Whales 
(Balasna) and the Rorquals (BaUenoptera). In the 
genus Bala^na tlie skin of the throat is smooth, 
there is no dorsal fin, the neck vertebrre are fnse<l, 
the fore-limb is short, broad, and five-fingered, the 
head is very large, the baleen plates are very long, 
narrow, and black. The Greenland or Arctic liiglit 
Whale, or Bowhead {Balivna viysticetus)^ of circum- 
polar distribution, measures 45 to 50 feet in length, 
the head forming more than oiie-third of tlie whole. 
It surpasses eveiy other sjiecies Itoth in quantity of 
oil and in length, quantity, and quality of whale- 
bone, a large example yielding 275 barrels of the 
former, and Ij ton of the latter. The blubber 
may he 16 inches in thickness. The huge animal 
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Fi§^ 2L— Arctic Right Whale. 

feeds for the most part on very minute cmstaceans. 
The Southern Right Whale (B, australu) inhabits 
the temperate seas of both hemispheres, apparently 
with local varieties in different regiona In many 
ways it reeembles the Arctic species, bnt has a 
relatively shorter head, shorter baleen, and a dif- 
ferent body contonr. The ‘ Humpback ’ ( Megaptera 
hoops) is about the same size as the Arctic right 
whale, but has the skin of the throat plaited, a 





jRg. 3. — Cachalot, or Sperm Whale. 

basin-like concavity on the upper surface of the 
skull, the head is rounded and truncated in front ; 
the hulk of the head above the cranium consists 
of tough fat or ‘junk,’ hut above this there is a 
large ‘ cose ’ containing fluid oil and a granulated 
sul^tanco wdiich yields ‘spermaceti there is a very 
long mandibular symphysis ; the head is about a 
third of the total length ; the eowewhat sigmoid 
blow-bole is at tbe anterior end of tbe nead, 

slightly to the left side ; the mouth is ventral 
behind the end of the snout, the lower jaw may he 
let down almost at right angles to the upper, and 
the gape is thus cnormoindy wide ; the throat, 

unlike. that of the baleen whales, is also wide, 

sufficient it is said to admit a man’s body; the 

pectoral limbs axe short and broad • the dorsal fin 

IS YopTeii»euVed ou\y \>y a lo’w vroinlierance. The 

sperm whale feeds chieOv on cephalopods. The 

‘schools’ may consist of hundreds, led by two or 
three large hulls ; the females often endanger their 
own safety in aiding their offspring to escape; the 
bolls 8ometimes.fight desperately v^th one another, 
or with their perseentors, and are si^ to sink not 
only boats, hut even whaling vessels. Apart from 
oil rad spermaceti, the chchalots yield ^ amlieigris,’ 
an intestinal concretion of strong odour, fomerly 
used in medicine, now restricts to peifumery. 
The Cachalot is not frequent on European coasts, 
but is said to have occurred in the Mediterranean, 
rad has been occasionally stranded on Bri^h 
shores. 


distant locaUties in the Southern Ocean, and also 
off the coast of Madras, and in the North Pacific ; 
the * Bottienoso ’ (Hyperoodon ro^U^us)^ reguliuly 
hunted in tlie N<nrth Atlantic, besides aevew 
other* forma Very remarkable are the fluviatile 

and estuarine Platan istkla^, the blind Platanista of 
the Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Indus, luia in tlie 
Amazon, and Poiit^oria in the estuaiy of the ilio 
de la Plata. The Itelplunida* aie ref^rcHcnied by 
nurtieious fonns — e.g. the Arctic Nan\ lial { Mon^dhu 
moiioci remarkable tor the enormous single tu>«k | 
of the male ; the I^liiga {iJelphintrjdct u\ Icureu >, a | 
pure white Arctic whaJe occaslou«ll> coming as i 
far south as Scotland and the St Lawrences the 
Common Porjmise (Phonma (ommanth ) , ilie killer 
01 ‘ (hampas ^ ( Orca gUaimior) ; the Caiung W hale 
{Glubuephalus /nc/rzs); the Commoiu l>«*lphii] 
{Dclphimts deiphis) ; and many othcis 

Whale 7 // as it is popnlail;^ called, seems , 


whale ^sbenr, having reeoans^^ 
dedine, hoaeted a of fStSl 
eonsisted of 

btigs, and ^ sdbooiieni^ but aaon 
bs^an to deeiine.^ 

ton in ttie Staudoi d oa* JUvtrddfi JVklUirut 
Nowadays a whaler Is a sliip of 300 to 400 iOOm 
with four or more five^ar )>oats, with «n mlm 
eommny of not less than thirt^r-BvesQuia 
hunureas of s^^ieciaiised anpointments->fLg, wiadEr' 
lasses for raising the bhiinoar, boilers lor *t^*i»g* 
or melting the blubber, tanks for stoiing tm elL 
The Clew are usually shimH^ on a profit shaHng 
s>«tcni. A w!jah» bi>at is ffe to 30 feet by 0^ sharp 
at Ikoth endiK, and with sloping sides. It is manned 
bv ‘Ikmit licatler,* i>oat-»UM»rer, and four men. It 
carnr*! n long line coiled in one or two tulia, and 
aiiaiigrd to lua in a convenient niannei when 
the ha)]HKxn to whof>e end it is Bx«d lias hiiuck 
a whale Ami benides the esf»cutials— liarpoou 
and line --there are numerous acfsmtrcinents— e.g. 
lances, Immbgnn, and hai}KK>n gun From a dis 


to ha\e originated in ancient times and iiuhpend j Ume of al»out 3 fathoms the InMit steel ei ihiowshis 
entJy in many paits of the uoiJd. Indnuis, Eski j harpoon, or nun e tliaa one, if it Htiiki‘s, the oaiv- 


mos, Japanese, Tartars, and Noi semen wcic among 
the eaily whale hiiutcis hen the Vtlanlic light 
whale wMs still common, its puisint was a ic<og 


men back watci vigoioush^ to escape the not un- 
fitonciit blow of the whalers flukes. If the whale 
IS liutt, lUWhacioiu regulates the woiklng of the 


nised occupation of tlie scafaiing folk of the Bis , hout , but wliethn the vutiiii Mans,’ or ^soxuidB,’ 
cay an aiuf Basijiie pioMnces, fioin the 10th to / ot ‘brings to,^ the whaleiitf^ii do llielr ntnioat to 
the 16th coniunes. Vs whales became KcaicMj in j get as s^xjn a*' is»SHiblc» within lange of lance or inin. 

Lmni. ili.i a.ili.,-... tilt, in.il.. I 4 . i. .... II T... ... _ iJ?.- A . 


soiitliein seas, the fishery ino\fd noilliwaids, and 
squabbles arose among the notions as to the vaiious 
‘grounds,’ which arc now legaided os inm st nctedh 
inteinatioual The Dutch founded the settlement 
of Snieeronbeig» in Spit/lnugen, as a piociMoinng 
contie for the whalois and a nied ting place foi the* 
wdiales ; but by and by this was ahandoned, toi 
the whales woio diisen oil and the fisheiy shifted 
to Gieenland, whence the hluhher was sent direct 
to Holland In 1080 the Dutch had 206 hlups and 
14,(K)0 sailorrt engaged in whaling, and foi many 
years it was lioni Holland that the <.hi«‘f oil supply 
of Euiope w’as drawn. Soon, howcNer, a decline 
Het in, and towarcK the end of the J8th c’OJitiiiy tho 
Dutch fisheiy had almost coaseti. From 1732 to 
1824 the Biitish ivhalei^ weie stiriiulatcd and sub 
fiddised by n government bounty of so much per 
ton, vet in 1815, when the Br{tb.h whale fisliery 

«*«« <I ............ i.:_ i:*: _ 


/Tm homti As well known, whales aie chiefly 
\ahiahle on account of the oil yielded by^ the 
hhihla'i and tho whalelxme or baleen. Spermaceti 
juid amlaugns ha%e a subpsithary economic imjiort- 
ance As to the oil, which w a§f foi inci 1 \ the most 
iciminei«iti\o icsult of whaling, it must ]>e reniem- 
bcied tliai the use of gas and other modern illumiu- 
antsluo* reduced the necessity of iiaring oil lamps, 
and that mineial and \egeta\>le oils are now used 
foi manj piuposcjs~"e.g. ‘batching jute, for which 
whale oil wcis oiue m great request. Htdl, bow- 
er ei, tlie oil finds a remly sale, the spetiti oil of 
riiysetci haring a distinct pieccdence orei the 
tiain oil of the baleen whales. Foi wlialebone^ 
speimaeeti, amlieigris, see sepaiate articles. 

It inu^t he a<liiiitted that although great prizes 
aie sometimes won hy the whaJci>«, the fisheiyis 
sumewliat of a lolteiy. Apart from the dangers 


utteii out at Scottisli ports. In that season 1197 
whales were cultured, the wiilt being 1^906 tuns 
of oil and 892 tons of whalebone. At present 
Dundee and Petcihead are the chief centres of 
the Biitish whaling industiy, but tho number of 
vessels eiuployed by the tw'o jiorts is not more tlian 
30. Daring the 18th century ‘a new competitor 
hoil entoied tho Held, and soon distanoetl all 
Others,* In New Yoik and Delaware, New Eng- 

land, and California whaling l)ecanie an important 
industry, and as the whales letreated from perse- 
evi^ion they were followed as fav aa Newfovmmand 
‘ Auout 1750 the distant fishery was prosecuted 

with vessels of as tnnch as 130 tons. New Bedfoid, 

destined to become the metropolis of tho Ameiioan 
whale-fishery, entered upon the business about 
n65. In 1766 Boston had a hundred small vessels.’ 
Towards the last quarter of the 18th oeutuiy the 


' witiiout a single fish. It as recoided that a Peter- 
I head whaler once captured iu one season foity-four 
u hales, and retui nea w itii a cargo of oil and w haJe- 
I bone % allied at o\er£l 0,900; and that the Ar(4ic of 
Dundee, luidei C^taln Adams> once brought home 
! the produce of thirty^ 8o\en wh^es, including about 
18 tons of baleen. £\en in those days this was 
exceptional ; now very poor * fishings ’ are more 

usual, and Dundco ships have, without much 

success, ti ied the Antarctic. On the othei hand^ 
the scarcity has raked prices, and a really success- 
ful trip vie/ds large retui ns. The Arctu! came home 

to Dundee lu 1895 with the produce of ten whales. 
Including 5 tons of buno (some of winch sold at 

£2000 per trail and 00 tons of oil— the total return 

bmng 360 per cent on the outlays. It may l»e 
doubted whother the lesults of the fishery justify 
the persecution of the unfortunate whales. 

See AlkfBFBGKtS, BXLCOa, BOSTLEHSAD^COAnroWllALie, 


«c., hut further progress was stopped by the 
revolutionary war, and many American whalemen 
sought fortune in Eur^e. *The first whale-ship 
mat ventured into the Iracifie was sent from Eng- 
mnd in 1787, and was manned hy Nantucket men.’ 
gnhseanently the coasts of Cliili and Pern and of 


ker, *IiitrodnetMm to the Study of MsninuJi* (Iwl); 
feohm’s Tierlehen (8d ed. voL Ui 1891; Standard or 
MiPerHda Natural JEfUtorif (ed. by J. S. Kingsley k 
*Cetaoee,’ by W. N. XlOekillg^n (Load. 1868); Csssw’s 
Natwml JEtitorgJed. hy PMsrtm Duncan), *Cetaoea»’ 
by J. Murie: J. Hunter. 'Obeervations on Structure and 


wawjr viiu OUUOM w v^iiui irvru ouQ oi i>y J. MuTierd. Hunter, ‘Obeervations on structure ana 
fdea were visited. In 1839 the American < Aouomy of Vhalee,’ PAtk 2Vaiia (1787); W, Seoresfay, 
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Journal of a to W^o/e-^Wy (Min. 

1823): T. Beale, Nat. Hitt, of Sperm ITWe (Lond. 
1835-44) : J. B. Gray, Zoolooy ofSrebue' and 'Ter^r' 
(Bond. 1846): D. F. Eechricht, Un^e, UberdxeNor- 
diteken Wallthiere '{im) H. T. Cheever, n« W^le 
and hit Captari (Now York, 1^); J* B* Gray, Cat. 
Seals and Whales, Brit. Mus. (2d ed. 1866; supplemrat, 
1871 ) : W, H. Flower, Recent Memoirs on Cetacea [ Ray 
Soa, 1866) ; P. J. van Beneden and P. Oervais, OstSo- 
nraphie dea Citacia (1869-80); Sir Win. Turner, Traiu. 
Roy. Soc. Edin. (1870), and numerous other papers; 1. 
Beil, Hiat, Brit. Quatlrupeda, including Cetacea ( 2d ed. 
Lond. 1874); C. M. Scammon, Afan’ne Animala of NW. 
Coast of No America (San Francisco, 1874); W. H. 
Flower, ‘Characters and Divisions of Delphinidae * {Proc. j 
Zool. SoCsy 1883); G. B. Goode, Fisheries of U.S. : L \ 
W/iafca ancf PorpoisMt Washington, 1884); J. S^^^^thers, j 
*Anat. of Megaptera’ {Jour, Anat. Physiol. 1887- o9» j 
1891 ) ; P. J. van Beneden, Hist. Nat. dea CHacia dea 
Mere dC Europe (1889); F. W. True, ‘Review of Delphi- ' 
nid» ( Bull. U.S. Mua., 1889 ) ; D’Arcy Thompson, ‘ Syste- 
matio Position of Zeuglodon {Stud. Mua. Zool. Dundee^ 
1890); W. Kiikenthal, ‘Adaptation of Mammals to 
Aquatic Life* {Trans. Ann. ana Mag. Nat. Hist.^ 1891). 

Whalkbone consists of the baleen plates of the 
Arctic and allied whales. They are, however, not 
bone at all in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
consist of an epidernife snastance more resembling 
hair in its nature. The baleen, which occurs in 
triangular plates, only requires to be scraped and 
softened, by boiling it for ten or twelve hqura, to 
bring it into a proper condition for use. It is then 
cut into strips of various sizes for the market. For 
some purposes whalebone excels in usefulness any 
other known substance, as it has great flexibility 
combined with lightness and strength ; but its 
toughness, the ease with which it can be split, 
and its power to stand without change a heat con- 
siderably a^ve ordinaiy temperatures add to its 
value. The high price which whalebone has reached 
precludes the possibility of its l)eing used so exten- 
sively as it was in former years. It is still made 
into brushes for street-sweeping machines, for clean- 
ing flues, and for other purposes in whicli they are 
subjected to much tear and wear. Dressmakers 
and milliners also employ it to a limited extent. 
Steel wires, as they take up less room, took the 
place of whalebone for umbrella frames about the 
middle of the 19th century. The earlier whale- 
bone umbrella-stretchers werC as much like spokes 
of wheels as wire.s. For other purposes steel, 
vulcanite, and cane are substitutes for whalebone, 
but in some cases only indifferent substitutes. The 
lowest price of whalebone during the 18th century 
was £^0 per ton, but early in the 19th it had 
fallen to £25, and even as late as 1868 did not 
fetch more than £40. In 1882 it had advanced to 
£1150, and in August 1892 it had reached the very 
high figure of £2925 per ton. Six tons sold in 
Dundee in March 1900, however, brought only 
£1200 per ton— the prohibitive price having enforced 
the use of substitutes. An average sized Arctic 
whale yields about 10 cwt. of whalebone ; fornierly 
li ton was sometimes ob- 
tained. See F. G. Beddard, 
A Book on Whales ( 1900). 

Whale-louse ( Cyamvs), 
a genus of Crustacea, of the 
order Amphipoda and sub- 
order Lsemodipoda, parasitic 
on the skin of Cetaceans. 
The body is broad and flat, 
the abdomen is rudiment- 
ary, the appendages are 
short, stout, and for the 
, most part clawed. By 

whale-louse. means of these claws they 

attach themselves to whales, 
sometimes almost covering the skin, so that the 
animal appears whitish. See Parasitic Animals. 



WtEARTON 

Whalley* Edward, regicide. See Goffb. 

I Wharfe* a river of the West RWing of York- * 
I shire, flowing 80 miles £B£. past Ilkfey, Otley, 
and Tadenster, to the Ouse near Selby. 

Wharucliire,LoRD( 1776-1845). JamesAi^hi- 
bald Stuart Wortley Mackenzie was educated at 
Eton, served in the army, and entered the House 
of Commons in 1797. As a Tory be opposed 
Catholic emancipation, but was one of the ‘ waverers 
who helped to pass the Refonii Bill, having been 
createil a baron in 1826 ; he opposed fuel’s Free 
I Trade till his death. His name is remembered iii 
connection with ‘ WharnclifTe Meetings * — meetings 
of public companies under a standing order of the 
House of Lords introduced by him. Under tins 
I ‘ Wliarnclifle Order * proceedings for the modifica- 
tion of the powers of a company constituted by 
act of parliament cannot be instituted in the 
House of Lords till it is reported that a special 
meeting of the proprietoi*s has been called under 
specified conditions of publicity. 

Wharton^ Grace, the pen-name of Mrs Kath- 
erine Thomson (n(e Byerley ; died 1862), authoress 
of Lives of Raleigh (1830), Sarah, Duchess of 
Marllwrough (1838), and the Duke of Buckingham 
(3 vols. I860), Memoirs of the Jacobites (3 voJs. 
1845-46), ^c. With Philip Wharton, pen-name of 
her son, John Cockburn Thomson (died 1860), she 
published Queens of Society (2 vols, 1860) and Wits 
ami Beaux of Society (2 vols. 1860). 

Wharton, Philip Wharton, Duke of, was 
the son of Tlioinas Wharton (1640-1714), who in 
1706 was created Earl, and in 1714 Marquis, of 
Wharton— an eminent Whig statesmafl, the reputed 
author of LillihuUero (q. v. ), and Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland from 1708 until after the fall of the 
Godolphin administration in 1710. Macaulay sa^js 
he was licentious and corrupt ; hut tlie faults of his 
Irish administration were largely redeemed by his 
api)ointment of Addison as Chief-secretary. Philip, 
born in December 1698, was educated at home by 
his father, who aimed at making him a great 
orator, a Whig in politics, and a Presbyterian in 
religion. In a boyish freak ho contracted, a Fleet 
marriage witli the daughter of a Major-general 
Holmes. The shock is said to have killed both 
Ills parents. Wharton soon parted from his wife, 
and in 1716 went abroad with a French Huguenot 
tutor, to be brought up at Genevju He contmeted 
debts, spurned the restraints of his tutor, and run- 
ning away to Avignon accepteil, it is said, from 
the Old Pretender the title of Duke of Northumlier- 
land. He next visited Paris, and after various 
extravagances set out for Ireland, where, minor 
though lie still was, he was allowed to take his 
seat in the House of Peei*s. He soon displayed such 
splendid abilities in debate, and supported the 
government with so much zeal, that lie was, 
January 20, 1718, raised to the higliest rank in 
the English peerage. He did not take his seat in 
tlie English House of Peers until 1720. Here he 
opposed with much warmth the government 
measure on the South Sea Bill, and the bill of pains 
and penalties against Bishop Atterbury. His affairs 
became hopelessly involved by his extravagance, so 
that, although he had succeeded to an estate of 
£16,000 a year, he was soon compelled to accept a 
yearly allowance of £1200 from his creditors. He 
set up a political paper, called the True Briton { 74 
numbers, 1723-24), and lost no occasion of speak- 
ing, as well as writing, against the ministrv and 
the court. In 1724 he set out for Vienna, ana then 
visited Madrid, where he was served with an order 
from the Piivy Seal to return home. He treated 
the order with contempt, and afterwards went to 
Rome, and appeared openly at the court of the 
Pretender, from whom he accepted the Order of the 



He now OMiitni^ the titb of Billed 
Northambetleiul* In. I79fj he fought with the 
gnaiihurds aihd egeitiet hto coontrymen at the elege 
llhie laet mad het lost him & 
Ehtflish title and estates, and led to his conviction 
itnoer a hill d indictment for hinh -treason. He 
refused to make his submission to uie government ; 
and the rest of his life was passed in France and 
Spain, at one momeiiit squandering his precarious 
supplies of money in drunkenness and luxury, and 
at another suffering the extremest poverty. Ho j 
died in a miserable condition at a Hernardiue 
convent in Catalonia, May 31, 1731. His hrilliiuifc 
talents and wasted life were sketche<l by i*ope 
in his Moral Essay’s, in the lim^s ls*ginnirig, 

‘ Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days.’ 

See the Life and Writings of Philip, late Duke of 
Wharton (2 vols. 1732), and 27/# PuHical Wovka of 
PhUip, late Duke ofWharUm, and of the J)uke*ii InUttmit 
Acquaintance {2 vols. 1727); and Life of him by j 
J. K. IJobinson (18%). 

Wlllltely« Kichari), Arclibishop of Dublin, I 
was born in Lornlon, 1st Februaiy 1787, the fourth 
son of Dr Joseph Whately of Nonsnrh Park, Simvy, j 
prebendary of Bristol, vicar of Widford, and lec- 
turer at (Gresham College. He wiis hunt in due ; 
time to a private scho<»l at Bristol, wlierire in lHO.j 
be passed to Oriel College. Oxford. He took a 
douole second class in 1808, gained the [»rize f<»r ' 
tbe Knglisli essay in 1810, and the year after w^is ! 
elected a fellow of Oiiel ('ollegt*. Copleston, ' 
Davison, Arnold, Keble, and Hawkins were ; 
already fellows, and Newman and Pusey were | 
added later. In bis Apologia Newman tells ns 
that Whately opened his numl and taught liim , 
how to think and reason. Tn IHln be became one 
of the college tutoi*s, and about this time be wrote 
for tlie Encydopmlia Mctropolilnuti wliat he I 
afterwards expande<l into bis popular treatises on \ 
Lome ( 1826) and Rhetoric ( 1828). He had marriinl | 
in 1821, and accepted the living of Ilalesworth in j 
Suffolk, and he liad already given the world tbe 
first proof of his peculiar wit in Historic Doubts ! 
relative to Napoleon Bonaparte (1819)— an in- 
genious attempt to reduce to an absiinlity Hume's 
position that no testimony is sufficient to prove a 
miracle. In 1822 lie delivered the Bamptoti Lec- 
tures at Oxford, on the Use and Abuse of Party 
Feeling in Religion. In 1825 he was appointeti 
Principal of St Alban’s Hall, and in 1829 was 
appointed professor of Political Economy, but had 
only given a few lectures when in 1831 lie was 
made Archbishop of Dublin. 

A Liberal in religion and in politics, Whately 
may be counted one of the foiimfers of the Broad 
Church party. Broadly rational in temper, sober and ' 
impartial, he was a resolute opponent of the Trac- 
tanan movement, but to tlie Evangelicals he seemed ; 
little better than a Latltudinarian, for he supporte<l ] 
Catholic emancipation and concurrent endowment, i 
and laboured long, but in vain, to establish a i 
system of unsectarian religious instruction. Still . 
worse, he was more than suspected of holding uii- c 
sound views on predestination, future punishment, ^ 
and the Sabbath question, and of being somewhat { 
Sabellian on the nature and attiibutes of Christ, s 
His caustic wit, abrupt manners, and fearless out* i 
spokenness brought him no little unpopularity, 1 
but the sterling honesty of his nature, his chanty, 1 
justice, and sagacity gained him many friendships 1 
of unusual permanence and warmth, and con- i 




ill*.’ 

touclMd, sad hit ptAnn ci rnxpoiimtin 
liave hardly m r been siurpissed: Of 'Mf* 
nauKrtl JSsaaps on nme of the PeedtaH^ 
turn Ihligion ( 1825 ), on some of ike' J, 

in tke Writings of St Paul ( 1628 ), noitgixir tA 
SaOltalh (1830), CkriatUin Evuleiiees 
some of the Darvuern to Christiau Faith ( 2639 )^ 
Kintnlt/m of Christ PelineaUd ( 2841 ). and hlS eifiljUMI f 
of Buroii’h b]fts-ayH, with atinotatioiw not unworthy of the -' 


justice, and sagacity gained him many friendships 
of unusual permanence and warmth, and cen- 
tered for him the respect of all men. One of 
the deepest things in his nature was a strong ^^ense 
of duty, but for which indeed he would never have 
accepted the archbishopric, for he was within the 
truth when he termed the appointment call to 
the helm of a craay ship in a storm.’ He died 8th 
October 1863. 

608 . 


CorrestMemienct by Misti R Jsiio Whatel;^ (2 vok, 1866). 

Wheats the most valuable of all the cereal 
j gms.scH. Tb« gcmis Tritimim, of vvbleii tiie species 
arc |><»pularly known either ok Wheat or Wheat* 
I f/rass, is disliiigubhe»l by a spike with luony- 
iluwerc<l spikelcts, without sUiiks. and seated one 
I <»n each n*»t.eh of the rachis, tiicir shies directed 
to the raohls, which is zigzag; and two glumes, 

; of ujiich the lower is eitner awned or aw'nless ; 

the outer palca <*f caeli tloret having xtt the top 
• a notch, in the rent re of which Is the terminal 
' j)oint, Huuetimes ]>rolorjged into an awn, or, in 
! siiiue species, with many florets tapeiing into an 
' aw n w ithout a notch. (Seti the diagruiim of a wheat 
; spikelet ami a w heat grain at GKA88E8.) A nimiber 
I of Species are found in Britain* of w’hich T. re^icne^ 
well known as (’ouch Grass (q.v.), is the mostcom- 
, iiitm ; but liie seeds of none of them are of any 
value. Tbe native country of the cultivated w^heat 
liHH generally l>een suj)p<Wd to be the central 
I part of Asia ; it has been reported to have been 
I seen growing wdld in Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and 
! elsewliere, but the fact has not been proved. M. 
i Fabre a.s.serte<l, after a series of experiments in 
I 1838-46, tliat the Mqilops ovata, a grass of the 
regions near tbe Me<literranean and of the west 
of Asia, had under his superintendence been trans- 
formed i»ito w'lieat ; but it is suspected that his 
grasses were hybridised by wheat. It is commonly 
Wlieved, however, that tl»e cultivated varieties of 
wheat are derived fn>m some of the species of tbe 
genus .^gilops. 

Wheat has been cultivated fi*om the earliest ages, 
seems to have been cultivated iii China 3(XK) years 
B.C., is found in prehistoric Euroj>ean lake-dwellings, 
and was a chief crop in ancient Egypt and Pales- 
tine, os it still is in all the tenq>erate parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is cultivate to a 
considerable extent in the north of India. In 
North America it is verv extensively cultivated, 
and many parts of the L^nited States and British 
provinces are admirably adapted to it. Wide 
regions of South America aye equally suitable, 
and wheat of the finest quality is produced in 
Australia. In the torrid zone w'heat does not 
succeed, except in elevated situations ; but it no- 
where succeeds l)etter than in subtropical regions, 
although it is a hanly plant, and when covered 
snow endures even veiy^ severe winters in the 
north of, Europe. For its successful cultivation, 
however,* it requires a mean temperature of at 
least 55’’ F. for three or four niontlis of the year. 

It is an annual plant, and its capacity of endur- 
ing the cold of wmter is of importance only in con-r 
nection with the advantage to be derived from 
sowing in autumn, so as to have it more forwaixl 
in spring. Its cultivation does not extend so far. 


north as that of barley or oats, or even of ry^ 
Europe its northern umit is about 60^ lat. The 
quality of the grain varies much in different soils 
and climates, and particular varieties are also 
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WHEAT 


distinguished by difference of quality as well as by 
external characters. The wheat of the eastern 
parts of Britain, where the climate is compara- 
tively dry, is superior to that of the western parts, 
wliere ^he sky is more cloudy and the climate more 
humid, although the crops in the west are not less 
luxuriant. 

Common Wheat (T. wigare^ or sativum) ^ws 
to a height generally of 3 or 4 feet, and has 
ears or spikes generally 3 or 4 inches long; the 
spike 4-cornerea, the * spikelets about 4-flowered; 
tue palete ventricose, ovate, truncate, niucronate 
or awned, compressed under the jioint, rounded at 
the back, the grain free. In consequence of long 
cultivation, in a great variety of climates, the cul- 
tivated varieties of wheat are very numerous. 
New varieties are continually coniing into notice ; 
and many are in high estimation in ])articular 
districts, although little known beyond them. 
Some botanists have attempted to distinguish 
species among them, appropriating the name T, 
<estivtnn to the awnless Kinds, and T. hyhernum to 
tlie awne<l ; hut intermediate fonns are very 
numerous, and tlie length or shortness of the awn 
seems to depend upon accidental circumstances. 
Nor do the awnlesswir beardless kinds perfectly 
correspond with the Summer Wheat of farmens, 
preferred for sowing in spring with a view to a 
crop in the same season, and the awned or bearded 
kinds to the Winter Wheat, sown in autumn ; as 
some of the hardy varieties of Winter Wheat are 
awnless, and some of those usually sown in spring 
are bearded. Besides being classified as Beardeu 
and Beardless, the varieties in cultivation are also 
distinguished, according to the colour of the grain, 
as White and Bed wheats. Some iiaving the ears 
covered with a short soft down are known as 
Woolly wheats. There are also differences in the 
length and compactness of the spike, and in the 
size and form of the grain, which is more rounded 
in some, and more elongated in others. A iminber 
•of varieties Iiaving the spike very compact or 
square liave been sometimes classed toj^ether 
under the name of T, compactum, and the distinc- 
tion is very obvious and permanent, although 
thera is no reason for regarding it as characterising 
a distinct species. Akin to tliis is the Mummy 
Wheat (T. compositum)j in which the spike is 
branched, and wfiich used to be described on totally 
insufficient evidence as having been produced from 
eeeds found in mummy-cases in Egypt. Mummy 
wheat has been grown in England of which the ears 
have had 10 or 11 branches, and 150 grains have 
been found in one ear; whilst 60 ears have lieen 
produced by a single seed. Notwithstanding these 
apparent advantages, however, this variety does 
not serve tlie purposes of the farmer so well as 
49ome others, in another group of varieties with 
compact ears ( T, turgidum of some botanists ) the 

f lumes are remarkably tumid, and always awned. 

'olish Wheat (T. polonicum) is a well-marked, 
coarse type. Spelt (T. spelta) is probably only a 
race of T, sativum ; it was cultivated by the Swiss 
lake-dwellers and the ancient Homans, and is still 
grown in tlie mountainous parts of Europe and 
elsewhere. 

Tlie red varieties of wheat are generally more 
hardy than the white ; the grain is inferior in 
quality, and yields less Hour, but these disadvan- 
tages are more than counterbalanced in many soils 
and situations by the greater productiveness of the 
crop, ^ Red wheats are therefore preferred for com- 
paratively poor soils, but the white kinds are 
generally cultivated wherever the soil and climate 
are suitable. The varieties with long straw yield 
the best crops in dry seasons, but the short-strawed 
kinds are best when the season is wet Wheat is 
particularly suited to clay soils and rich heavy 


loams ; but ^vith good farming excellent Crops are 
produced even on light sandy or gravelly and on 
chalky soils. Where the climate is moist a light 
dry soil is most suitable ; soft deep soils being pro- 
ductive chiefly of straw. The land intended for 
wheat must, at least in Britain, be in a high state 
of cultivation and fertility. Wheat is commonly 
sown after green crops, beans, or bare fallow, and 
often after grass or clover. It may be sown, at 
least in autumn or the beginning or winter, when 
the ground is so saturated with moisture that any 
other kind of grain would be almost sure to perish. 
It is either sown broadcast or in drilltl, and the 
>ractice of drilling becomes more and more preva- 
ent, on account both of the saving of seed and of 
the superiority of the crops produced. The land 
prepared for wheat is very often manured with 
farmyard manure or artificial manures. 

The relative proportions of straw and grain differ 
very muck in different varieties of wheat, and 
according to differences of soil, climate, and season. 
The proportion of the weight pf grain to that of 
the whole plant when dried so as to be ready for 
stacking varies from 20 to 47 per cent. The com- 
position of the gi‘ain itself varies considerably as 
to the proportions of starch, gluten, &c. which it 
contains. American wheats are drier than Euro- 
pean wheats in the proportion of 10*27 to 14 per 
cent, of moisture ; the carbo-hydrates (starch, &c.) 
average 72 per cent, instead of 68 per cent., as in 
English wheat. American wheat has a small 
gram, very free from fibre (bran), very rich in 
carbo-hydrates and oil, but deficient in albuminoids 
— not necessarily the best indication of value. 
European wheat has usually 13 per cent, of 
albuminoids (gluten, &c.), and sometimes 19*5 per 
cent. American wheats have an average of 11*95 
per cent., and those from the Pacific coast only 
8*6 per cent. Australian and Egyptian wheats, 
both remarkably fine, are also soniewbat deficient 
in albuminoids. 100 parts of the grain of European 
wheat, dried in the ordinary manner, have yielded 
water, 14*83; gluten, 19*64; albumen, 0*95; starch, 
45*99; gum, 1*52; sugar, 1*50; oil, 0*87; vegetable 
fibre, 12*34; ash, 2*36 — total, 100*00. Wheat 
ash is rich in phosphoric acid, magnesia, and 
potash. 

The value ^of wheat depends mainly on the 
quantity of fine flour which it yields; the best 
wheat yielding 76-80 per cent., sometimes even 
86 per cent, of fine flour, whereas inferior kinds 
seldom yield more than 68 per cent., and some- 
times only 54-56 per cent. In general the 
smoother and thinner the grain is in skin the 
greater is the pro<luce of fine flour. The greater 
art of the husk of wheat is separated from the 
our by the miller, and is known as bran. That 
portion of the bran wliicli is more finely divided 
than the rest receives the name of sharps ox pollard. 
See the articles Bran, Food, Bread. 

Wheat lieing the most esteemed of all the cereals, 
particularly for the making of bread, the increase 
of its Cultivation and use has marked the progress 
of agriculture and of wealth in many countries. 
It is onlv in comparatively recent times that bread 
made of wheat lias be^me a common article of 
food among the labouring classes in Britain. In 
the 8th century the monks of the abbey of 
Bury St Edmunds ate barley-bread, because the 
income of the abbey would not admit of their, 
using wheaten bread regularly. At a later period 
wheat was largely used^, at least in the southern 
arts of England, for a short time after harvest, 
at the supply was soon exhausted, and reeoui*8e 
was again had to inferior kinds of food. From 
Walter of Henley’s Husbandry (od. by Elia. 
Lamond, 1892) we learn that in the early IStli 
centuiy wheat was expected to produce only ffve- 



fold (ao Oompared with aay fourteeti^fold bow), the tBdiaiiidof 
Down to the end of the 17th century wheaten bread triee, TItere hm lately been 
wae a principal article of food only among the more the probable futare of wheats Ohlii 
wealthy the eerraute in their iiotfscii w^re United Kingdotii. Witbpidoeaavetia^ 
etill lurnkhed with oats, barley, and rye. Its the per qinuter'^lioiit ^s. per ouarlera 



was the 'quantity of wheat used in the county of | pen^evered wtUi only in soils and stjp aa fl fi iFr' 
Cumberland,’ says Eden, in his Htniory of tlie i s|^*hdly favourable to it. Through' the 
Poor (17D7), 'that it was only a rich family that I systems of iarmitig pursfte<l the produce of wKe i W ^ 
used a peck of wheat in tlie course of the year, j 4icre in the United Kingdom is greater lAdh ' 
and that was at Chilstinaa. The usual tieat for > in any other counliy, hut the eoi^t of pnithidtSdO^ 
a stranger was a thick oat cake (r*alled harer-> j is nect^ssariiy much Ciighei' than on the rich virgia 
bannocl^ and hotter. An old labourei of eighty- soils of compaiatirely new countuea 


five remaiks that when he was a hoy lie m«is at 
Carlisle market with his father, and wisiiing t4} 
indulge hiiuseif with a penny loaf mafle of heat- 


The Spanianls introduced wheat-etiHure into 
Mexico about i«)dO ; wheat was first planted in 
New England in 1602, and in Viiginia in 1611. 


flour, he searched for it tor some time, hut could The growth of the a<n'eage in the United States 
not nrocure a pie<»e of u lieaten breatl ai any shop has i>een phenomenal, espf^cially since the develop- 
in the town.* At the peiiod of the Kevoluiioii, iifciit of the central states in the upper Mississippi 


1689, the quantity of wheat gi own in England wok [ valley, and again on the I’aL'ific co€ist. In Cau- 
estimated at about 14,0(X>,(X)0 Imshelt*, or aiKiitt i f«»rrua the crop iji iyftfi was hut 17,260 bushels, 
three bushelH to eacli of the population, which was j whereas in 1898 it was 12,224,403 bushels. In the 
then under hve milhonb. In 1828alMiut IOOdKX),OuO » s<tmc year Minnesota pnxluoed 78,417,912 bushels; 
bushels were produced, or about seven bushels to ( Ohio, 42,103,173; K.insas, 64,939,412; Indiana^ 


each of the population, then under hfteen iiiilfiorm. 3S,426,02lf; North Dakota, 5o,654,44o ; Souili Da- 
Betweeu 1799 and 1800 the piicc of wheat in Eii^- k ot a, 42,040,923 ; lollo\vc«d )>y Illinois, iowa, OregOBj^ 
land rose fi oin 69s. per quaitei to li;K , in 1801 it Nebraska. IViinsy Iv nriia, MisMuiri, and Miehigatl. 
wasllOs. ; and next ycai sank to GIK, ibing again The total wheat ciop of the United States wan 
to 106s. in 1810, aiid 126s. in 1812. Since 1817 ‘i60,l463KX> bii»heis iu 1809-70, since wlikdi it liaa 

(when it was 86s.) it has greatly fallen. Piiiici- increased ( with tiucttiat tons) to 530, 149, 168 in 
pally throu<di tlie i*ressuje of foieign coinpetuioii, 98. rhe total r-\pmrs ol wdieal and wheat floor 
the piice fell fioiii an aveiage of oHs. 8<i. ]>ei weie 319,186,871 in 1 897- 9S. 313,021.236 l>eing re- 
imperial qiiaiter in 1873 to 31 s. in 1886; for the tamed for domesiic consiim prion. The acreage of 


ten years ending with 1001 the aveiage piicc was the Uniteil Stiites in IH9M mav be put at i^ut 
27s. 3d. per quai ter, the lowest being iu 1804, when 44.000,<XM) ; Uussm, 2t>,0f)0,000 ; ‘France, 17,260,000; 
it was 22s. lOd. j iu 1901 it wa^s 2G>. 9d. For ilie United Kingdom, 2, 155,000; Aiwtialasia, 6, uOO, 000; 


varying price and the con tiovei sics therewith 
connected, see Corn Laws. 


aiiil ihe Vrgenttne Itepiihlicin 1899, 7,904, CKK) acres, 
yielding about 94,7/>O3X)0 ImsheN, and tlie export in 


Owing to the fall iu piioo the quantity of wheat 1898 being alxnit 24,450 (S>0 Imshek 
grown in Oieat Biitain lia-s also declined. In 1901 The Drincinal diseases to wiiicli wli 


In 1901 The principal diseases to which wheat in subject, 


there were 1,700,965 acrew under wheiit in Gieat some of which aie productive of great loss to 
Britain, and 42,934 acres in Ireland ; this w'as esti- the farmer, are either owing to or connected wit)i 
mated to yield 52,467,602 bushels (of 60 lb.) in the presence of parasilic fungi. The chief of tlieso 
Cleat Biitain and 1,470,127 hushelb iu Ii eland, w'hich diseases, noticed separately, aio Bunt, Mfildew> 
gives only a little moie than one biishel and a Bust, and Smut. Wlieat is also liable to injuiy 

S uaiter for every inhabitant in the United King- fiom several insect |>e»tb, such as Wirewwms, 
om. In 1891 Cieat Biitain had 2,307,277 acre.s, various other Corn Insects (q.v.). The Heseka 


neau. iii 10/4 mere were 000,000 acres iiiuier wheat associated With the abundant presence of a 
wheat in Great Britain, and 188,711 acres in Ireland. Thieadworni (q.v.) parasite. This minute aniitta! 
To supplement the home priMluctioii of wheat there has received various iiames-~e.g. Vibrio tritieL 
were imported into the United Kingdom in 1901, A n^^/M/afr»fk i,butis now usually called 
101,064,683 cwt. of wheat and wheat meal and scamiem* An infested or mildewed ear of wheat 
flour (the flour given in equivalent weight of grain), contains some ten larvi© in each grain; these He 
equal to 188,654,075 bushels. The wheat imported quiescent, and can so remain for many years, eur- 
m 1901 was thus equal to three and a half times viving what appears to be very thorough deeieca* 
the amount grown at home ; togetlier they give an tion. If the grain be sown the larvie became 
Average of nearly six bushels to every iiilial>itant. active, and migrate into the soil. Thence they 
In 1891 the import was 89,539,335 cwt. ( 167,140,129 return to the young wheat- plants, into which they 
bushels), a little over twice the amount grown at insinuate themselves, and may theie spend the 
home ; whereas in 1886 the import was 67,021,886 winter. With the growtli of the plant the thread* 


wio ainuunb per ucau uas ueen mainuunea lor a tlie lemales deposit egg& After that tlie parent 
population. forms appaientW die, but the eggs develop into 

* Of the total of 101,0^,683 cwt. of wheat larvaa. 

and flout ml ported in 1901, 19,409,718 cv^ come gee AorioulturBi and boohs ibeieoitsd** Cbrealia* 
Australia^, and New Z^Iand, Cultivated Plants ; Grasses; Straw; Plants ( Die ^ 
United Statw, BASES of) ; Vilmorin. Le$ BUm UeUUitn (1881); and 
66,853,025 cwt, ( 40,486,300 cwt. m gram, the ^ Bar-oookleB, Davame, JUeherche$ rur VAnanUluU dm 
remainder ground); the Argentine Bepnblio, RRd the researches of Bitsema-fios in the 

8,309,706 cwt; Russia, 2,580,^ cwt; AWia- BkiUigiiehti 

France, 7^R^ owt; Wlkeal-ear (SoooicoUk oenamiho\ a bird of idle 

genus (OjV.). It is one of tlie first spiiiw 
Tcitkey , 407»d72 cwt ; Bulgaria, 237,900 cwt ; visitors to the British Iskuids, and although gisnev* 
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WHEAT-FLY 


WHEATSTONE 


ally and widely diffused it is still a local 'bird in 
most places. In the south and west of England it 
is somewhat rare; in the north it is commoner; 
while in the Orkneys and Shetland and the Outer 
Hebri(les it is one of the commonest and most 
abundant birds. It breeds throughout central and 
nortliern Europe, and in southern Euro[)e where 
the mountains are high enough for pine and birch ; 
westwards to Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador ; 
eastwards to Persia, Syria, North Siberia, and 
Alaska. Its winter migrations extend southwards 
toNorth and West Africa, Mongolia, Northern India, 
Persia, and the Bermudas and Colorado. It nests 
about tlie middle of April, and produces two broods 



Wheat-ear {Saxieola cenanihe). 


of from five to seven young in a season. It feeds 
on insects, grubs, worms, small spiders, and small 
snails. It is a good mimic, and the song of the 
male is rather pretty. The most striking character 
of the plumage is the white colour of the rump, 
upper tail-coverts and ba.se of the tail, whence the 
name w/nte by which the bird is known in 

every European language, and of an Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent of which * wheat-ear* is believed to be a 
modern corruption — though it is thought by some 
to be for whitterer, meaning twitterer. The wheat- 
ear migrates at night, and in autuinii when the 
birds are fat and of rich flavour they used to be 
snared in gi-eat numbers by shepherds, and sent to 
the London and other markets. Of late years 
they have liecoine much less plentiful, owing prob- 
ably to the destruction of their favourite breed- 
ing-grounds by cultivation. The wheat-ear is 
also known by the names fallow-finch, white-tail, 
stone-chacker, chack-bird, &c. They arrive in 
Britain in two divisions, the first, in March, con- 
sisting of poor, emaciated birds, the second, a 
month later, of plump ones. The Isabelline 
Wheat-ear (S. tsabellina) has been found only once 
in Britain. It differs from the common wheat-ear 
in being larger, more tawny, in having a shorter 
tail wirii more black in it, and the under wing 
much lighter. The Black- throated Wheat-ear ( S, 
Btapazina) and the Desert Wheat-ear (iS. deserti) 
have been found in Britain only once or twice. 
Wheat-fly. See Corn Insects, Hessian Fly. 

Wheaton, Henry, American jurist, was lx>rn 
at Providence, Rhode Island, November 27, 1785, 
graduated at Brown University in 1802, and three 
years later was admitted to the bar. From 1812 
to 1815 he edited the National Advocate in New 
York, then for four years was a justice of the 
Marine Court there, and from 1816 to 1827 reporter 
fertile United States Supreme Court (ReporU^ 12 
vols. 1826-27 ; also Digest of Deciaiom from 1789 to 
1820^ 1820-29). In 1827-35 he was (Hargi dHaffairta 
at Copenhagen, and in 1835-46 minister at Berlin. 
In 1836 he published his most important work, the 


Elements of International Law^ which « has seen 
many editions, under various ^itors, and been 
several times translated. Other works include a 
Life of William Pinknw, Histories of the North- 
men and of the Law of Nations, &c. He died at 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, March 11 , 1848. 

Wheatstone, Sir Charles, scientist, elec- 
trician, and the pioneer of telegraphy, was born in 
the vicinity of Gloucester, in February 1802. A 
precocious child, lie could read at four years of age, 
and at tlie private school which he afterwards 
attended he showed a strong liking ifer mathe- 
matics and physics. In 1806 his father, who was a 
musical instrument maker, removed to London, 
and began busineHs. In 1816 young Wheatstone 
was placed with his uncle, a music-seller, but his 
father removed him when he saw that he was more 
inclined for study. Endowed with remarkable 
ingenuity, he produced numerous models and 
apparatus to illustrate the phenomena of acoustics 
ami light, and also exhibited some clever musical 
instruments. For a period of six years (182.3-29) 
Wheatstone was back at the niusic-selliiig business. 
A paper of his on New Experiments m Honnd was 
translated into French and German, and ])reviou8 
to 1833 he had published five papers connected with 
this subject, in 1831 he read a paper on Trans- 
mission of Sound throxiqh Solids before the Royal 
Institution, and hence^orward he became known 
as an earnest and liard-working man of science. 
Although he could describe and explain his inven- 
I tions clearly enough, he was shy and sensitive, and 
I failed as a lecturer, many of hisinvestigations being 
made kno\yn by Faraday at the Royal Institution. 

In 18.34' he was appointed professor of Experi- 
mental Philosophy at King’s College. He invented 
a rotating mirror, by means of which he determined 
the time the electric impulse took to travel along a 
i mile of copper wire. H is f u tu re studies were now in 
the line of sound and electricity. In 1835 he made 
a speaking- machine with an india-rubber mouth, 
which uttered such simple >vords as ‘rum,* 
‘mamma,* &c. Wheatstone and W. F. Cooke in 
1837 took out a patent ‘for iinprovenients in giving 
signals and sounding alarums in distant places by 
‘means of electric currents transmitted through 
metallic circuits.* From this instrument, which 
had five needles, has grown that system of electric 
telegraphs which now ramifies over the length and 
breadth of the United Kingdom. Between 1836-40 
his mind was also occupied with the problem of 
submarine telegraphy (see Telegraph). 

In a paper on Binocular Vision laid before the 
Royal Society in 1838 he explaincil the principle 
of the Stereoscope (q.v.), an instrument of his 
invention ; in 1840 he showed that, by means of 
electro-magnetism, a number of clocks far apart 
might be kept going with absolute exactitude from 
one central clock (see Vol. IV. p. 253); and in 
1843 he brought out his new instruments and pro- 
cesses 'for determining the constants of a voltaic 
series. i Wheatstone was unrivalled in reading 
secret cipher ; and his own cryptograph is said to 
have never been deciphered. There were also his 
automatic telegraph in t>vo forms ; his telegraph 
thermometer and barometer; a macliine for tlie 
conversion of dynamical into electrical force with- ' 
out the use of permanent magnets; and an 
apparatus for conveying instructions to engineers 
and steersmen on boarcT large steam- vessels. The 
method of measuring electrical resistance known 
as Wheatstone’s Bridge (brought into notice, 
though not invented by him) is explained at 
Electricity, Vol. IV. p. 268. Nor should we 
omit to mention his Concertina (q.v.) and polar 
clock. He was a vice-president of the Royal 
Society, and received its royal medal in 1840 and 
1843, and the Copley medal in 1868« He was 



WHEEt 


knighted in 1868, was made LL^D^ of Edinburgh 
in 1869, and died at Paris, October 19, 1876, 

Most of 'Wiieatstone's Investigations are desoribed in 
PhxUmphital Trantacttoni^ Proceeditiat of the Boyal 
Society^ and British Association JteporU, His Scientific 
Papers (1879) are among the publications of the Physi- 
cal Society, London. See Proc* Inst, C. E, ( xlvii. ), and 
Proc, Boy, Soc, (xxiv. 47). 

Wbeelf Bbeakinci on thk, a very barbaroua 
mode of indicting the punishment of death, for- 
merly in ii&e in France and Germany, wlieie 
the criminal was placed on a wheel, with lim 
arms and legs extended along the s)iokes, and the 
wheel being turned round, the executioner frac- 
tured his limbs by succeMMve blows with an iron 
bar, wliich wcie repeated till death ensued. Th«*iv 
was coiisid crab le variety in the mode in which this 

S unishment was indicted, at dideremt times and in 
ifferent places. By wa> of tcirninating sooner 
the suderings of the victim, the oxeentioner was 
sometimes permitte<l to deal two or (hiec seveie 
blows on the chest or stomach, know'n ns roup? dc 
grdec ; and occasionally, in Fiance at least, the 
sentence contained a punision that the eiiiiiinal j 
xvos to lie sti angled aftet the (list oi second blow. i 
Mercy of this kind w'as, lio>ve\€*r, not aUvavs I 
allow^ed to be shown to the Nictims of the wheel : | 
when Patkiil, the en\<iy of l^‘ter the (boat, was 
put to death on the wheel by older of ('hailt's XU. 
of Sw'eden, it is said that the ollicei in eommand 
of the guaid was casliiciod liv the Swedish king 
ill consequence of ha\ ing allowed the head to be 
struck oir before life was extinct in the mangled i 
limbs. The punishment of the wheel was aboh'%be<l 
in France at the Itevolution — .lean (’alas (q v.) 
had suftered by this means; in Gcimany it w^as in 
dieted within the 19th ceiitin> on jicrsons com icted 
of treason and pariici<le. The inuiderer at the 
wife’s instigation of John Kincaid of Waiiiston 
wa.s broken on the iyxc or wheel at Edinbiiigh in 
1604, as also tw'o of the slayeis of the Uegeut 
Lennox. 

Wheel imil Axle is a mful ideation of the 
Lever (q.v.). Its inost primitive foi in is a cylin- 
drical axle, on which a wiiecl, concentiic with the 
axle, is drinl}' fastened, SVhen employed for 
raising heavy weights, the weight is attached to 
a rope whicli is wound round the axle, and the 
power is applied either to a rope w’ound round tlie 
grooveil rim of the wiieel, or 

® to a handle fixed at right 
angles to the wiieePs lini, or 
to its practical equivalent, 
an ordinary winch. The 
accompanying figui'e exhibits 
a trails vei*se section of one 
of the commoner forms, and 
show^s that the macliiiie is 
neither more nor Jess tliau a 
lever, wiiose extremities are 
Mp points at which the 

m fij power and weight act. These 
do not act at invariable 
points in the circumferences of the circles whose 
radii are FA and FB. They act along tlie cords 
wound round the circles and therefore at the points 
A and B at which for ths moment the cords are 
tangents to the circles. Thus the imaginary simple 
lever, AB, is preserved unaltered in position and 
magnitude. The conditions of equllibiium are 
that P X AF SB W X FB, or, since tlie circumfer- 
ences of circles are proportional to their radii, that 
P 5 W : s circumference of axle : circumference of 
wheei« The capstan and windlaes are simple and 
oominoR examples of this mechanical power, and i 
eotubinations of toothed-wheels, or of wheels from < 
one to anotiier of which motion is communicate < 


ym$i% 


by an Dndtees bmid, are 

the same.-— For wheels and wheel 


the same. — ^For wheels and wh^l 

see works on xneclianioaietigitieerin|f» UlosSyMikmjW ^ 

Applied Mechanics, There are treathfeselHbell^ 

wheels b^ Camus (1806; new^ ed. 1868) 

son ( 1876). For water- wheels, see Watbb {sieitlnn,, 

on Water-power); for the potter*s wheel* 

PorrEBV. 

WJheel*aiiltitiil€ttle* See Hotatoeia. 

Wheeling* the principal dty of West Virgtnifb 
a imrt of entry, omUcapital of Ohio eounty, on the 
tort Wnk of the Ohio River, and at the mouth of 
Wheeling Creek, at the foot of steep hills, 67 tnilea 
by lail and 92 by river SW. of Pittsburgb. The 
National Road here civ^ses the Ohio, over wiiich is 
a wire MUK^ietision bridge, with a span of 1010 feet; 
and a fine railway bndge comiecis the city with 
Bellaire, Ohio. For ten years ( 1875-^85) Wheeling 
was the state capital. It contains a fine court- 
house, a cn^tont -house, and a female college. The 
hills around tlie citv am full of bituruinous coal. 
'J’be princijial manufiict<»ries are blast-furnaces, 
foundries and forges, nail -factories, glass-works, 
\vo<»IU*n, Jlour, and paper milljs. »)cc. Pop. (1880) 


\vo<»iu*n. Hour, and paper milljs, »)cc. Pop. (1880) 
30,737; (1890 ) 35,013; (1900) 38,878. 

WtioeMock. See Ffrearms, VoL IV. p. 638. 

Whelks ft iwqmlar name for a number of marine 
(JastenqKHls, and esjierdally applied to 8|>ecies of 
Bucciimm common on the coaals of iiortliem seas. 
Ver\ familiar in Jiurcinam muMum, the * common 
Nvlielk,’ often dieilged for bait or as food for the 
poor. It occui<< from low w aioi to a depth of about 
1 to fathoms, and bniiows in the sand lor bivalves, 
such ixs My a, on which it feeds. Jts shell is sorne- 
timeh 3 inches in lengtli, is grayish or browiiish- 
wbite in eoloui, anti has a few ridged whorls, a 
wide apertoie, anti a sborf notch or canal for the 
lespirator.N sijdion. The animal baa a stiong radula 
with wbicb it can Inire tliiougli shells, a markedly 
protrusible mouth, a long protnisible siphon 
through which w’ater enters the gill-chamlier, and 
a plate like homy opeiculum home by the foot. 





j Common Whelk (Buecinum undatum). 

The notch at the mouth of the shell, in which the 
siphon lies, is characteristic of most carnivoioas 
Gasteropoda The egg-capsules, whicli are aggre- 
gated in balls, are often seen attached to the rocks 
or drifted on to the sand. Each capsule contains 
a large number of eggs, but only a few of the 
embryos survive, as the result, it is said, of juvenile 
canuibalisin. In Scotland Bnceinum unaatum is 
often called the Buckie, but the 'roaring buckie’ 
is Fusns atUtguus, a related form, which has a 
much loifger siphon canal. The name ‘ dog- whelk,’ 
or * dog-periwinkle,’ is given to Purpura lapillus, 
a smaU form very common among the rocks aw 
veiy destructive to mussel -beds. It secretes^ 
white fluid, which on exposuiti to air becomes a 
brilliant blue. Its egg-capsules ai^ also common 
on the rocks, and look like little vases standfiljg 
erect in clusters. Another common 'dog- whelk * is 
JVoMa reticulata^ abundant on the low-water toeks. 



WHETSTONES 


WHIG 


All these must be distin^isliecl from the most electricity* inagiietism* heat* German church ai'chi* 
edible whelk — the Periwinkle {Littorina littarea), tecture, the History of Moral Philosophy iu Ei^« 
a vegetarian Gasteropod not nearly related to the land* <&c., besides translations of Goethe’s Her* 
above. For ariatpmy* see Gasteropoda. — Whelk mann and Dorothea^ Aiierlmeh’s Professor*9 


is also an old name for Acne ( q. v. ). * 

Whetstones^ or Hones, are used for sharpen- 

! 5 X X- TS - - ,1 t - 


Grotius’ nights of Peace and War, and Plato. 

See Todhuntor's Whewelf : an Account of his Writ* 


' ing cutting instruments of all kinds. For sc^^the Douglas (1881). 

.xnd other lar^^e steel blades stones of a coarse Whey* See Milk. 

texture or gram are need, but for putting a line Wlilchcote, Benjamin, one of the Cambridge 

odM on chisels, razors, penknivM, and engravers’ piatonists, was born of a good Shropshire family, 
tools fine-gnuned hones are employed. There ai^ March 11, 1609, entered Emannel Collvjge, Cam- 
few known localities for such as have suitable fine- bridge, in 1626, and became a fellow' in 1633. For 
ness, hardness, uniformity of texture, and ‘hife* ten years a college tutor, in 1643 he took the 
ombined in such a way ^ to form a hrst-rato hone, college living of North Cadbury in Somersetshire. 
The three most favourably known are the TurAtsh afterwards held by Cudworlh. but a year lat^ 
or oil-stone from Mia Minor, conipo^ of became Provost of King’s College, Canibridae, in 
alwBt 78 per cent, of silica intimately mixed with ti,o room of the ejectetf Dr ColHns. Yet hi was 
calcite; the rirW<w Aoa«, consisting of 98 per far from lieing a Puritan, and he protected the 
^t. of silica; am the Ger^n razor hont, from interest of the provost and fellows with the most 

V* scrupulous care. And his influence upon the 
A J^etter nnfversity was great. Already as a fellow he had 

tntor*^of Wallis, f^ilven-el, and John 
In Great Ilritam the best hone slates, a.s they are Smith who savs of his nmfttor ‘T Hv#>rl unnn 

fStmldrT'^tbWr^ ^o„e i^m.’ ' At^lrR^^o^tUTe*®^ost^^ 

^ice-stemliire);^ the ffJ/sA oU-sfonf, or Idwal aj.ip, but licld livings first at St Anne’s, Black- 
^ Mars, together with Milton in Cambridgeshire. 


TmoLIm aKorri/xnlMvv. ..1 1,: 1 ^ i Y j ana lour volumes oi JMscourses (l.-ni., 

oesiaes sharpening tooi.s. Several kinds of hone- editod iw Dr .T^ffprv i 7 fti . Gr liar n.. QnrwMJ 

stones are used for polishing hard surfaces— that of n\.!ivL 


WAU mttKc a nne none, ami lew countries are with- und nninf nr^ nil LG wriiL rxJI 

iiZll’L'^nS prml,?crivZS an“ 

‘whetstones’ made of wood with the pores filled ttf nllilolonldpal^tl'en^^ "{’P**’''® fia.’je 

no with some hard snhstance ^ philosophical theology as seen in his own pupils 

np wuii some iiaru suhstance. 3 ,n,f contemporaries-in Smith, More, and Cud- 

WheweU, William, D.D., was Imrn on 24th worth, as well as Tillotson, Vatrick. and Burnet. 
May 1794 at Lancaster. His father intended him See Principal Tulloclfs J?aa'onaf 77icoff^y(vol. ii. 1872), 
for his own trade— that of a joiner; but the l)oy, Bishop Westoott's Essays in the History of Religious 
having excelled at school in mathematics, went up Thought (1891), and vol. iii of Bass Mullingeris History 
in 1812 to Cambridge as an exhibitioner of Trinity S( University of Cambridge (1892 )f TTio Earl of 
College, and, after gaining the Chancellor’s medal Shaftesbury edited a selection of his sennons in ]698» 
for the English prize poem in 1814, grmluated in T by Principal Wishart 

1816 as second wrangler and second Smith’s prize- Dr«^fS;,„Su i"* 

man. He became a fellow and tutor of Trinity, »»d Gerard ( 4 vols. Aberdeen, 1761). 

where also for many years lie acted as a successful Wnluall* See Dahomey. 
cPt? a*** tutor ; in 1820 was elected aa Whiffy a shortened form of whtggamor, a nick- 

^U.S. ; between 1828 and 18.32 was professor of name of the peasantry of the Western Lowlands of 
^Mineralogy in Cambridge, and between 1838 and Scotland, derived not from v^hig, ‘sour whey,’ but 
1855 profes^r of Moral Theology. In 1841 he from whiggam, a sound used by them in ti riving 
succeeded Dr Wordsworth as Ma.ster of Trinity, their horses. The ‘Whigainore Raid ’ is the name 
and in the same year was President of the British given to the march of 7000 western Covenanters on 


‘ wiiiga 
of 7000 


western Covenanters on 


1 runty on btli March name W”ig came to be fastened ni-st on the whole 
1866— the result of a fall from his home. A large, Presbyterian zealots of Scotland, and afterwards 
strong, erect man, with a red face and a loud on those English politicians who sliowed a dis- 
voice, Whewell wm an effective preacher and lec- position to oppose the court, and treat Protestant 
-urer, though in both characters wanting in that nonconformists with leniency. Coming into use 
wmething which wins and rivets the hearer. He about 1679-80, Whig and Tory (q v.) immediately 
Reused of being mTogant; and one remem- liecame familiar words, and have lieen retained as 
music stoiy, and designations of the two opposite political parties. 
Sydney Smiths saying, ^wnce is his forte and These, however, since 1^0 have been renamed 
omniscience his fpible. His knowledge was indeed Lilicrals and Conservatives, Whig being restricted 
^^cloi^dic, with all the defects of an encyclo- to the more conservative membera of the Lilieral 
OMia ; ms works included A^froTiomy and General party, as opposed to Radical (o.v.). 

Fhys^ cormd^ed in Ref er^ce to Natural Theology In Unitea States history it denotes those who 
(Bridgewater Treatise 1^^^^ in the colonial and revolutionary^riodslwere 


Morality, including Polity 
of Worlds (1853), and oil 



WHiMBBSti 


In diatoifisilig membetB of bis cabinet, and bis 
relentless war ni)on tbe United Stotes Bank, made 
him in their eyes a tyrant Utile less katcfnl than 
Q^rge in., and tbe old niwne of Whig was chosen 
as expressive of their revolt against one-inan nower- 
Webster, Clay, and other National ReimbUcans 
and old Federalists readily ,acce|>tetl the name, 
under which they were defeated in 1836, aji<l in 
1840 won their first great victory in the return of 
President Harrison. The party died in 18^2, slain 
by the hands of its own dissatisfied members. 

Whtnibpel [Numenius plmopusi)^ ahiid of the 
family Hcolopachiflp, allied to the curlew and closely 
resembling it in fonn, plumage, and hahitn, but 
smaller in si/e and having a much shorter hill. 
The Whinibrel — or Titteiel, as it is often called — 


_____ ; Vf 


WhteatiMMf a popular naaeie in 
any Wd and compact kind of stoni 
dietinguisbed to sandstone or freestone , „ _ 
of slaty stmetnre. Thns in Scotland it )s 
commomappeilation of such ivtehs as basalt aMitH 
varieties, jwTpbynte, greywacke, widmt 
some districts it is applied to granite, 

Wkljuptiig* FtocGiNo, KNorr. Of 

nunteraoie kinds of whiiw— coach -whifis, bomb- 


< nunierabte kinds of \ 
j whips, dog.'Whijis, See. 


tyiwjs vary from 


'iifl 


Wliimljrel {Numamus phrmpits'^, 

is only a summer visitor to (ireat niitain, hut it 
breeds in small and rapid I v <leorea<^ing iiuriilieis in 
the Oikney ami Siihetland inlamls. Tlie adult hiid 
measures ab<nit 17 inches in length, the female 
being ratlier laiger than the male, l^ee Cl KLfcW. 

Whin. See FrRZE 

Whlll*Cliat (Saxicola rubetm ; ^ee Ch \T ), a 
bird \ciy similar in appearance, especially ^\hen it 
assumes its duller autumn plumage, to the Stone 
chatfq.v.). It bleeds in many nails of northern 
and central Europe, as far sdutii Sicily ; but 
is chiefly a migrant to Meditenanean countries, 
and wiiiteis southwaids in Afiica as far as 
the Fanti countiy and Alnssinia, eastwards in 
Arabia, Asia Minor, and Northern India. To 





Whin-chat (Saxicola rubeira), 

the British Islands it is a summer visitor, arriving 
in the middle of April, and reaching its northern 

J [aarters about the beginning of May. In Ireland 
t is rare. It feeds on beetles, insects, worms, and 
small molluscs. Its song is pleasant. It frequents 
heaths and commons, %^enee its name of * Grass- 
chat ;* and it roosts on the ground. The female is 
duller in colour than the male. 


filcmlpr pitant <?witch all in one piece to a short 
j%tifr handled whip with a ve»y long lash, Tl»e 
j stock*whii> of Austialia, a riding whip, has a short 
• handle or 2 leet, with a lash 15 feet. The 
j wagon wdiip of Honth Africa comprises a long, 

< tajH*ring bamboo of 14 or 15 feet, ami a lash about 
j an long; it i« a two handed whip, wielded u<<ually 
j by ft man on foot 

) Whip-poor-will or Avtron- 

I iomm a Hpocict* of Goatsucker (q.v.), a 

} natheof North America, common in the eastern 
i parts of the Tnitcd Stativs, and often imagined to 
[ 1 h* idcntiV.'il with another gf^atsuckei, the Nlght^ 
j hau k {( ‘ho)ih poprtm ). U n*coives its popular 
‘ nniiie fumi 1 fie fancied rcseinblaneo of its notes to 
j Uie Whtp poor ]VtU. It H about 10 inches 

I long, the phiinage \cr\ like that of the European 
J goat'^uckci , miu h motlJcd and indistinctly marked 
\Mth siimU Uftiisveme hands, the top of the head 
sticakcil uith black, a nan ow m bite collar on the 
thioal The hn^tlcs at tlic base of the bill ate 
veu stdb and mote iliaii an inch long, and the tail 
i** lomiiled, the latcml fcntliei-K laigely white in the 
male Tins bird seldom seen during the day, 
blit seeks its food by ni^jht, catching motTis,l)eelles, 
and othei insects on tlie wing. 1 flight is near 
the ground, ng/ag. and noisele«s Its notes are 
hcaid on]\ dining tlio night, and are clear and 
laud, so tliat when a few of tlie^^e binls aio close at 
hand the noise is su« h that those unticcuslomed 
to It cannot slecji In the more southern parts of 
the I’nited Sintes tlie wdiip jmoi wdll is replaced 
h\ a laigei species, the Chuck WillVwidow f C. or 
A carohnensti>\ and which, like the whippoor- 
will, takes name from its erv, and to the west 
l»v a smaller one (G or A I^vtialli) having a 
somewdmt siniilai nv to the w’hip poor will, but 
feebler. See Baud, Bi*cw'er, and Ridge W’ay’sATor/A 
A^nencan Btrcf.s (Boston, 1874). 

Whip-Sliakcs a name given in North America 
to various species of the genus Masticopliis (especi- 
ally M. Jiagdhfomus^ the coach whip snake, 4 to 5 
feet long, slendei, and haimless); as also to species 
of Ifhiloilryas, of Passerita, &c. 

Whirlpool, a circubu cm leiit in a nver or sea, 

F rod need liy opposing tales, winds, or currents, 
t is a phenomenon of rare occuirence on a large 
scale, but illustiations in miniatuie may be noticed 
in the eiidics formed in a rivei by means of obstacles 
or deflections. The two celebrateil sea- whirlpools 
Chary bdis (see Scvlla) and Maelstrfitn (q.v.) are 
now known to be merely ‘ chopping seas,^ caused 
by the W'ind acting obliquely on a rapid curi'ent 
setting steadily in one direction while the tide is 
flowing, and in the opposite direction when it is 
ebbing. During ciUm w^eather neitlier of these so- 
called whirl }K>ols is dangerous for large ships, but 
when the current and the wind are strongly in oppo- 
sition the broken sw ell is so violent and extensive 
in the Maelstrflm as to founder large ships, or drive 
them against the rocks. Though in neither ^f 
these two cases, formerly so much dreaded, is tlilre 
any vortical action, instances of such action do 
actually occur in various localities, as in the whirl- : 
]^1 of Coriievrekin (q.v.), and in some eddies pro- ! 
duoed by opposing winds and currents amm](g tlie 
Orkney Islands. 
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WHIRLWINDS 


WHISKY 


Whirlwinds and Waterspouts. Whirl- 
winds differ essentially in nature fi'om the 
storms of wind described in the articles STORMS. 
Individual whirlwinds seldom continue longer than 
a minute at any place, and sometimes only a few 
seconds ; their breadth varies from a few yards to 
nearly a quarter of a mile, and during their short 
continuance, the changes of the wind are sudden 
and violent. If a* fall of the barometer is recorded 
it is virtually instantaneous, and is immediately 
followed by a rise equally as sudden as the previous 
fall. The direction of the edd,v of the whirlwinds^ 
especially when the diameter is very small, differs 
from the rotation of winds in a storm in that it 
may take place either way — right to loft, or left to 
right — according to the direction of the stronger of 
the two winds which give rise to the whirlwind. 
Whirlwinds often originate within the tropics dur- 
ing the hot season, especially in flat sandy deserts ; 
since these becoming unequally heated by the sun 

g ive rise to ascending columns of heated air and 
escending currents of cooler air contiguous to 
them, which result in eddies that draw up with them 
large clouds of dust ; and the whole is borne for- 
ward hy the wind that may happen to be blowing 
at the time. This is the origin of the dust whirl- 
winds of India, locjilly known as * dust devils, * which 
have been admirably described and illustrated by 
P. F. H. Baddeley. These dust-storms are frequent 
in dry, liot regions ; and in the case of the Simoom 
(q.v.), which may he regarded os a succession of 
such whirlwinds, they appear on a scale of the most 
appalling grandeur. 

Extensive tires, such as the burning of the prairie 
in America and the bush in Australia, and volcanic 
eruptions also cause whirlwinds by the ascending 
and descending currents of air they occasion ; and 
these, as well as the whirlwinds already mentioned, 
are generally accompanied with heavy rains, hail, 
and electrical displays. Wiiirl winds are also of 
Sequent occurrence in France and many other 
countries, doing great damage to vineyards and 
other crops ; but in Great Britain they seldom 
occur. 

Waterspouts are^ whirlwinds occurring on the sea 
and other sheets of water. When fully formed 
they appear as tall pillara of cloud stretching from 
the sea to the sky, whirling round their axes, and 
exhibiting the progressive movement of the whole 
mass precisely as in the case of the dust-whirl- 
wind. The sea at the base of the whirling vor- 
tices is thrown into violent commotion, resembling 
the surface of water in rapid ebullition. It is a 
popular fallacy that the water of the sea is sucked 
up in a solid mass by waterspouts, it being only 
the spray from the broken waves which is carried 
up. Observations of the rain-gauge conclusively 
prove this. 

What are sometimes called * waterspouts on land * 
are quite distinct phenomena. They are merely 
heavy falls of rain of a very local character, and 
may or may not be accompanied with whirling 
winds. They generally occur during thunder- 
storms, or in the vicinity of thunderstorms, being 

S uite analogous to severe hailstorms, from which 
ley differ only in point of temperature, the heavy 
drops being probably no more than melted hail- 
stones. Also all the moisture that falls is the 
result of condensation ; whereas, in the true water- 
spout, the rain is mixed with spray which has been 
caught up from the broken waves, carried aloft by 
thj9 ascending currents of the whirlwind, and ulti- 
mately precipitated with the rain. 

Whisky (Gaelic, utsge, ‘water;’ msge-beatha, 
nidified into usquehaughy ‘water of life*), a 
spirit made by the distillation of the fermented 
extract from malted and unmalted cereals, pota- 
toes, or any starch-yielding material. The best 


qualities are made either from malted barley alone, 
or from a mixed fip*ist of barley-malt and dried 
barley and oats. Very large quantities of maise 
and rice are now used, whilst sugar and molasses, 
and smaller ouantities of wheat, rye, sago, and 
other materials are employed. On the Continent 
potatoes and beet-root are extensively used, and 
artichokes and other roots are also employed. The 
mode of manufacture is described under DISTILLA- 
TION. ^ Pure malt-whisky is almost exclusively 
made in Scotland, and always has been so, the 
pot-stills being used in the distillation. In Ireland 
pot-stills arc most generally used, but, with the 
exception of two or three distilleries, malt forms 
only about one- third of the materials mashed, the 
remainder being barley, oats, and maize. In 
England large quantities of spirit are distilled 
by CJoffey’s still from a wort prepared from the 
raw cereals with some malt and sugar, whilst a 
few of the largest Scotch and Irish distillers make 
a portion of their produce in the same way. Much 
of this quality of spirit is used for making methy- 
lated spirit, and much for making gin, British 
brandy, and cordials, whilst some is used for blend- 
ing with the pot-still spirit or whisky. Quantities 
of wdiisky identical with Irish are now' made in 
Scotland. Wales has also its whisky distillery, 
and in England a few distillers at^ once inoVe 
returning to pot-still whisky. Large distilleries 
for grain-spirit are at work in tlie United States, 
and for grain and potato spirit in Prussia, Sw»eden, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and liussia. Spirit is 
also distilled in Australia (Melbourne). Tlie con- 
tinental spirit, though of high strength and great 
purity, is more suitable for methylation, for fortify- 
ing wines, and for manufacturing and scientinc 
purposes than for a beverage. In ltK)l there W'ere 
9 di.stilleries in England and Wales, 156 in Scot- 
land, and 28 in Ireland. In 1901-2 duty was paid 
in England on 13,302,230 gallons, in Scotland on 
13,505,411 gallons, and in Ireland 7,952,740 gallons. 
In 1902 there w'ere 167,011,734 gallons in bond, of 
which 109,260,191 w'ere in Scotland. The number 
of gallons consumed as beverage in the year 1901-2 
w'as in England 22,826,871 gallons, in Scotland 
7,115,121 gallon.s, and in Ireland 3,807,239 gallons. 
Tlius the spirits in bond are equivalent to nearly five 
years’ consumption. In 1897 the quantity charged 
with duty was 13,102,404 gallons in England, 
12,434,265 in Scotland, and 8,176,459 in Ireland. 
Tlie^ revenue derived from the excise duties on 
spirits in the United Kingdom was in the year 
1897-98 £16,400,000. The export in 1897 was 
4,652,600 gallons ; nearly half to Australia, much 
to the East Indies and West Africa. Spirits 
exported are free of duty, and a drawback of 2d. 
per proof gallon is allowed. Proof-spirit consists 
of nearly equal portions by weight of water and 
absolute alcohol, the exact proportions being 
water, 50*76 ; alcohol, 49*24. The legal definition 
of proof-spirit is such as at 51® F, w*eighs twelve- 
thirteenths of an equal bulk of distilled W'ater : 
its speeific gravity is *9231 at 51® F. With the 
present;, excise duty at lOs. 6d. per proof gallon, 
the distiller is slightly protected by the tax on 
foreign spirits being lOs. lOd. per proof gallon. 
The manufacture of whisky in the United King- 
dom is under the control of the excise, and the 
principal governing statute is the Spirits Act, 1880. 

In England ana Scotland whisky gi*adually dis- 

E laced the monopoly as a beverage formerly held 
y gin and brandy of continental origin. Dis- 
tilling was practised in England as early as the 
11th century, but was confined to the monasteries, 
the produce being used as a medicine. Daring 
the Tudor period distilling as a trade commenceo, 
monopolies and charters were granted occasionally, 
and a system of licensing was adopted and greatly 




WHISKY 


abused. Home or private distilling from 
was introduced into England fi-oni Ireland by 
settlers in different counties. In Scotland daring 
the 14th century whisky had already displaced 
much of tlie imported continental spint; the 
monasteries had for a long time preserved the 
secrets of distillation. By the middle of the 16th 
century a large trade \\ as established, and house 
or cottage stills were found in all parts. In 1579 
Scotch distilleries were taxed for the first time, 
'and private distillation was interfered with. In 
Ireland as early as the lltli century the natives dis- 
tilled * uisge beatha,' and no Interference oeouried 
till the 10th century, when Hcerises were enforced 
in tlie case of all but the gentry, otfeudeis l»eiiig | 
made liable to capital nnnislnueiit. 

Dining the Ureat Relielliou the cxcIm* tax on 
spirits originated in all paitsof the lvingd<»m. It | 
was placed at 8il. per gallon in England, but was 
reduced to 241 ; in Scotlaufl and li eland the tax was 
on the retailers ; an<l the duties w’eie ‘ fanned mil ’ ' 
in all thiee countries. In Scotland by the time i 
Charles II. W'as iest4ired a consideralde* leveniie j 
was obtained. Soon after the Ucstoiation the dut\ | 
was fixed in England at Id. pei gallon, but u s4m>ii i 
rose to 8*1. p<o* bulk gallon. Var\ing lates weie 
Biibseijneiitly establislHMl aoconling to theiuaicnala | 
used, the tax being le\ied upon the W4»it, wlncli, 
according to its oiigin, wh*^ expected lo v leid 20 to 
25 galloiiM of spirits per KM) galhuis of tbe wort. 
In 1750, wdtli tlio obj4‘ct of f*upi»Te''‘-i!ig diuiiketi 
ness. 20h. per gallon <if spiiit*' was levied on the 
retailor, a liigb license was cbaig<*<l, aiul the dis 
tiller’s tax laised. Hut seven gears’ expeiimice 
compellcil the lepeal of these ]uoviMons, foi illicit 
distillation an<l illicit .sales wme cnoimous. Tbe 
spirit tax was continiujd upon tbo wort, and for 
many ycais the late .sIcmhi at oi neai 2s. p<‘r 
gallon, with an expectevl j iehl of 19 gallons of 
sjiirib per 100 gallons of woit, ho that the net tax 
on spirits wjih 2s. x *iV 10s. Gtl. j»4*i galhjii. 
This higii CHtimatevl >ield foiced dislillers to use 
very strong w'oit, hence the spirit distilled was 
coarse, and the whole of the English pioduce went 
through the rectilier’s hands before it was fit foi 
consiiiiiption. 

In Scotland at the Restoration the spint tax 
was remodelled ; ainl in some cases fixed sums were 
levied upon ceitaiii districts in lieu of the tax. 
Towards the en<l of the 17tli century piivate dis- 
tillation was again taxed, the taxe« iieing as a 
rule fanned out ; but the people vigorously re- 
sented the interfeieiice, for the licensing regula- 
tions were severe and unetpial. At the Union the 
English system of levying the spirit duty on the 
trade distillers was intrmiuced— viz. by an esti- 
mated spirit yield from the wrort ~ and this system 
prevailed for the next eighty years, during which 
period the traile made great advances. Though 
the tax was similarly levied to the English method, 
it was not so heavy, so that Scotch whisky could 
be sold in London moi*e cheaply than that of 
English make. The Scotch tax permitted of a 
lighter wort being made, so that the produce wa.s 
less coarse than the English and did not i-equire 
rectifying ; a large English trade accordingly sprang 
up. But in 1784 the English distillers succeeded 
in getting the Scotch tax raised to an equality 
with their own, and 20 gallons at 1 to 10 over proof 
were expected from every 100 gallons of wort. Tine 
whisky could no longer be profitably made from a 
lijjht wort ; and if a stron^r wort w^ere used the 
spirit was coarse. The Hi^iland distillers at this 

K riod only paid a license on their stills, and the 
iwland distillers were in danger of being extin* 
guished ; but they succeedetl In 1780 in getting 
the famous Micense system’ introduced and the 
English system discarded. Still the Highlanders 


had great advantages in the 

sell m tbe Lowland nnidMa , 

soon brought skill to aia.* 

Ueense rate was 30s. per anotnn for 
of the still’s capacity, and an t^hnltted^ 
speed was allowed for in fixing 
% aiioos improvements the enterprising 
were able to far exceed the ediiniated spirit 
and when this became known the tax was veMm;' 
to £3, and so on till in a few yeais it 
to dClOO in some eases. No tuo disUilem 
taxed alike, and gioss inequalities prevailed. Yo 
»f>ciiie tlieir high yields from taxation, smuggling ' 
ret*orted fo, and more paiticularly across tlte ' 
Bolder. The iutciLu'eiice with cottage stills, 
ehjieiually in tlie Highlands, hml encouraged illicit : 
1 diMtillatibfi ; Ulenliv^et ludiig famous as the home 
’ of th#^ smugglers. The law was in fact defied, 

I and even tliose in authoiity connived at the 
* illegal practices; the leveime officers were power- 
’ le*-K. Liceuseil diM tileries wete in some cases de- 
I Mn»\e4i h> the jH*4)ple. For many v^ears smuggled 
spuit lulecl the maikets, and it* is Wlieved that 
I for I'vciv licenced distUlei either in town or 
1 countiv "tlnue \v€*re fifty or a hundred unlicensed 
ones. Xot one half tlie legKimatc revenue was 
I mm'uhmI. Fventnally, during the la^t years of 
tieorge III V ici^n, the * license system’ was 
iib4djshod and the English system again intro- 
duct»<l with all its abuscM. The estimatevl spirit 
vield being plare«l too high, the Scutch ilisUlJers 
woio Again tlmatened with uiiu ; the trade imd 
the leveiiue fell off, so that by mere compulsion 
wiser rt'giilations and a inoie inodeiate tax were 
ailoptcd in 1810. Highland and Lowland systems 
weie assimilated, but the Mnuggling so univerfeally 
estabiisluHl eouhl nut be readily eradicated, and 
as late Its 1822 not one half the spirits made in 
SciUJiiiul paid tluty. Tnule Ifucluations may be | 
jmlge*! b\ one ilfustration ; in 1816 there were 
only 56 lieenseil distilleis in Scot land ; next year, ‘ 
thimigh some slight alteiation in the law, thei^ 
weie 108 

In li eland at the llestomtion 4d. per gallon 
was iiiijMi.'sed upon ihstilled spiiits; aiui this duty 
continued for fifty years, but was then gradually 
laised till in 1815 it stood at 6s. IJd. The license 
system as in Scotland wa.s tiled in Ireland; in 
1779 no less than 1152 stills were licensed. 'Aji 
fiibitiary iiuinlier of distillings per still was re* 
cognised; it vaiied with the si/e of the still, but 
inverselv, a still of 200 pillons capacity being 
ashunied to work oftener than one of 500 gallons. 
This system fa\ cured the large traders, so that of 
I 210 trade di.stillers in 1798 only 51 survived in 1806, 
and then a license w'as refused for any still below 
500 gallons content. As in Scotland fpr many 
years, a race took place between increai^ skill 
and an increased lax, whilst new inventions were 
discouiaged by^ the government. The refusal to 
license tlie small stills immediately led to exten- 
sive smuggling from illicit stills (the moduce of 
wdiich was specially know n os pothten ). The smug- 
gling W'os so universal that in 1815 to discourage 
Illicit distilleiies licenses were granted to stills of 
only forty' gallons content. The smuggling flour- 
ished however, laige illicit imports coining from 
Scotland. The restrictive legislation in Ireland 
accounted for the fact that, whereas in 1792 
nearly million gallons of wdiisky paid duty at 
la 2d. per gallon, yet thirty yeans after, with 
double the population, a considerably smaller 
number of gaUons was charged when the rate was 
58. 6d. 

During the reign of George IV. the present mode 
of charipng the spiiit duty upon the quantity at 
proof strength was introduced successively into 
Beotland, Ireland, and England, The table ahowa 
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the rates in the three countries daring the 19th 
century : 

England. Scotland. Ireland. 


England. Scotland. Ireland. 



■. cL 

0. d. 

a d. 


1. 

d 

1. 

d. 

■. 

d. 

1802. 

.. 6 

3 104 

2 104 

1850.. 

.. 8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

1811.. 

..10 3 

8 0{ 

2 Cl 

I860.. 

.10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1820. , 

.11 81 

6 2 

6 7} 

1886.. 

.12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

1830.. 

. 7 6 

8 4 

3 4 

1886.. 

.10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1840. . 

. 7 10 

3 8 

2 8 

1800.. 

.10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 


the 

it 


large scale 


is quickly 


Although illicit distillation on 
is occasion alW attempted now, 
suppressed. In the Highlands of Scotland^ a few 
detections are. still made annually, but those in 
Ireland are very numerous, and average some 
fifteen or sixteen hundred annually. From the 
revenue point of view the loss is insignificant. The 
whisky retailed throughout the United Kingdom 
is generally of pure quality, though often too new. 
Occasionally attempts are made to remove from 
methylated spirit its distinctive odour and to retail 
it for drinking, whilst ether is also manipulated 
for sale in poor and |)opnlous neighhourhoods. The 
warehousing system was introduce<l for the con- 
venience of distilleis in 1804 in Ireland, extende<l 
to Scotland in 1823, and to England in 1848. The 
bonding system is now very extensively adopteil. 

Very recently a number of processes have been 
patented for artificially ‘ageing’ or maturing 
whisW, by electrical* appliances or by aeration 
and flavouring. It is unlikely that the excise 
will permit any such processes to be applied to 
bonded spirits, so that they must be confined to 
duty-paicl spirits. The practice known in the 
trade as ‘giogging* as applied to whisky casks, 
and so extensively pumued from 1880 to 1890, has 
by the excise regulations of 1892 been peremptorily 
stopped. 

Although the Select Committee on British and 
Foreign Spirits which sat in 1890 and 1891 were 
unable to settle upon any definition for whisky, yet 
much valuable information was collected. ■•Com- 
pulsory bonding was not advocated, on account of 
its being unnecessary and impracticable. All 
British and Irish spirits, whether of pot-still or 

S atent-still origin, were to be continued to be 
escribed as ‘ Plain British,’ whether blended or 
not. It was shown, too, that out of an annual 
consumption in the United Kingdom of some 
28 or 29 millions of proof gallons about 16 million 
gallons were from pot-stilK Of the total quantity 
of patent-still whisky or ‘ silent spiiit * macie in the 
United Kingdom about one-fourth was used for 
blending witli pot-still whisky, and another fourth 
was sent to the rectifiers for manufacture into gin 
and cordials, but much patent-still whisky went 
straight into consumption. 

Blending of whiskies and spirit of different origin 
is largely carried out in bond, and doubtless very 
extensively in the duty-paid stocks of dealers and 
retailers. Blending of pot-still and patent-still 
spirit is defended upon two grounds— viz. the 
mildness of the product and its cheapness; the 
latter being likewise the chief reason for the large 
bleniling operations. All commercial s]>irit, how- 
ever pure, contains a small proportion of impurities 
or by-products of distillation, known as * fusel-oil.’ 
Fusel-oil includes the alcohols other than ordinary 
or ethyl ic alcohol, and it consists of propylic, 
butylic, and chiefly of amylic alcohol, with lesser 
^antitie.s of still higher alcohols. Along with 
these alcohols there are minute quantities of acids, 
of ethers, and of pyi-o-compounds, the chief con- 
stituent of the latter class being furfiirol. It ha.s 
always been alleged that during the ‘maturing’ or 
‘ageing’ of whisky these constituents of fusel -oil 
underwent decomposition, but the analyses of Dr 
Bell of Somerset House totally disprove this sup- 
position. The only ingredient of fusel-oil that can 
be proved to diminish ouring storage is the furfurol. 


and this at a very slow rate. The probable cause 
for increased flavour and aroma in bonded whisky 
is the interaction of the spirit upon the ladies 
absorbed by the wood from the wine previously 
contained in the casks. This statement is sup^ 
ported by the fact that whisky stored in wine- 
casks soon doubles its original percentage of acidity 
whilst other constituents remain the same. Im- 
proved methods of ‘ matunng ’ spirits rapidly are 
t>ased upon these facts. The total percentage of 
the bodies known collectively as fusel-oil ranges in 
pot-still whisky at proof strength from **13 to •21, 
and in patent-still or ‘ silent ’ spirit from ‘ nil ’ to 
•05. Fusel-oil in less quantities than *3 per cent, 
per proof gallon is harmless. 

Whisky when first made is quite colourless, and 
all the admired colours of favourite brands or their 
imitations are produced cither by storage in sherry 
and other wine casks, or by the direct addition 6f 
a little caramel syrup or of a ‘ maturing wine ’ to 
the spirits. The new whisky as it runs from the last 
distillation in a pot-still distillery varies in strength 
from proof to 50 over proof ; at the latter strength it 
conttuns 80 per cent, by weight of pure alcohol. 
The strength varies with the mode of working. 
The patent-still spirit on the other hand, very pro- 
perly called ‘ silent ’ spirit from its flavourless and 
other negative qualities, ranges in slrengtli from 
65 to 70 over proof as it runs from the still : at 
the latter strength it contains over 95 per cent, of 
pure alcohol by weight, and is of specific gravity 
*8079 at 60“ F. The chief centres of wliisky dis- 
tilling are the small towns and numerous villages ^ 
in the Higli lands and the Western Highlands of 
Scotland. Much is made in the Lowlands too. 
Lar^e quantities of plain, patent-still, or ‘silent’ 
spirit are made in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the 
towns near those jdaces. Irish whisky is chiefly 
nifwle in Dublin, and almost exclusively from pot- 
stills. It is also made in Belfast, Cork, London- 
derry, Limerick, and many other towns, but large 
quantities of patent-spirit are also made in tlie 
same towns. In England almost the whole of the 
spirit production consists of paten t-spiiit, London 
and Liverpool being the centres of the manufacture. 
Pot-still whisky is now made at Bristol, and at 
Frongocb in Ncn tli Wales. 

In the United States spirit manufacture is largely 
carried on, the spirit being coiiimonly made from 
maize (corn whisky ) or rj^e. Wheat also is largely 
used. Bourbon whisky was a term originally given 
to whisky made of wheat or maize in I^iirlion 
county, Kentucky. The whisky from Pennsyl- 
vania and the brand known as * Hermitage Bour- 
bon’ from Kentucky are best known and obtain 
high quotations. The chief distillery states are 
Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. As in lliitain, the tax on distilled 
spirits is the most important source of internal 
revenue from manufactures. In the United States 
the tax was first imposed in 1791, hut led to the 
Whisky Insurrection (q.v.), and was abolished. 
ReirnpOsed during the war years 1812-15, it was 
renewed till 1862, when the rate was 20 cents per 
gallon manufactured ; in 1864 it was raised to 60 
cents, to ^1 *50, and to $2. In 1868 it was reduced 
to 50 cents ; in 1872 it was 70 cents ; in 1875 it was 
fixed at 90 cents, at which it was retain^. But 
during 1868-72 various additional taxes were im- 
posed on distilling and distillers amounting to 
nearly 70 cents per gallon more. In 1863 the 
revenue from spirits was $5,176,530; in 1864, 
$30,329,150; ana with violent fluctuations from 
year to year it rose to $55,606,094, hut did not 
again reach so laige a figure till 1876 and 1877. In 
1880 the figure was $61,185,509; in 1884 the figure . 
was $76,905,385, out of a total internal revenue of 
$121,368,^, After that date a decline Bef in. 
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The duty on imported spirits under the McKinley 
taiiir was Bxed at |2*50. 


Rpirit Manual ( 1801 ) ; and for teohnioal prooeescs, 
*Maeroker^s Jffandhueh der Spiritui-faMkation {4th ed. 
1886), and Tfuf Manufacture of Spirits, by the present 
writer (1892). Bee also the articles Alcohol, Excise, 
Fusel-oil, Smugglino. 

WhiBky Insurrection, the somewhat ex- 
travagant title for an outbreak which occuired jin 
Western Pennsylvania in the summer of 1794. It 
arose from discontent with iJie excise regulations, 
and culminated in open riot and the desti oction of 
private proi)eriy ; hut by the effortH of leading 
citizens the rising u as quelled without tlie aid of 
the 15,000 troops wliich Washington promptly sent 
against the insurgents. 

Whist, a game at card.s, iKdieved to be of 
Englitrli origin; probably a dexelopnuMit of the 
game of trump {or fnmnph), uhieli was placed in 
England at least as early as the time of Heiny 
Vrir. Trump i«» mentioned in a seiinon dclnered 
W Latimer on the Sunday befoio Chui^nna'- 1529 
Tlie game of trump is also mentumocl by Shake 
i^eare punning on the word tihimph in Auttmtf aurt 
Cleopatra, act iv. scene 12. Tiie gtime of h 

not mentioned by Sbakec^peare, or b^ any \\iit«n 
of the Elizabethan era. 

Tlie earliest mention of (or if'hhl 1 is in the 
poems of Taylor the Water poet (1(1211 In the 
nrst edition of CottoikV CompJfat (Jamrstt r (1074) 
whist is described as a game < commonly knovMi jn 
England* (^otton says that * the game of ^\hist 
is so called fiom the silence that is be obso!\e<l 
in the play;’ this deii\ation uas adooted by Dr 
Johnson, to the evtent of explaining uliist to Ik* a 
game requiiing silence, and it has been generallN 
accepted by modem etyinoloeists. 

Wliist u as formerly iihu ed nirie-np. The change 
to ten up took place anout the first r^narter of the 
18th century. Whist playc<l ten up is called long 
xchist Almut 1785 the expeiiment of dividing the 
game into half was tried, and short wlnsf was the 
resnlt. The short game soon came into favour; 
and in 1864 tlie supremacy of shoit whist was 
acknovvleclged by the a<loplion as the .standard 
of the laws of slioit wliist fianied by committees 
of the Turf and Portland clu]>s. 

Edmond Hoyle (q.v.), the first wiiter of any 
celebrity on wliist (commonly called the father of 
the game), published his Short Treatise in 1742. 
He used to give lessons in whist at a guinea a 
lesson. His Short Treatise ran through in any 
editions during his lifetime ; and since iiis deatli 
liis works have been reproduced in numberless 
ways. Hoyle diet! in Welbeck Street, Cavendisli 
Souare, on August 29, 1769, at the age, so it is 
said, of ninety-seven. 

The game of whist is played b}” four peraons, tw’o 
being partners against tiie other "two. The partneis 
sit opposite to each other. The partnership is 
determined by catting. The two low^est are 
partners against the tw^o liighest, and the lewdest 
lias the deal and the choice ot seats and cards. In 
cutting, the ace is lowest. Each player has a 
light to shuffle the pack once before eacl'i deal, the 
dealer having the privilege of a final shuffle. The 
shuffling being concluded, the player to the dealer’s 
right cuts the pack. The dealer, having reunited 
the packets, is bound to deal the cards one at a 
time to the players in rotation, beginning with 
the player to his left. He turns up tbe bottom 
card (called the trump card). The deal being 
completed, the players sort their cards, and the 
plpyer to the dealer's left (or leader) plays a card 
lace upwards on the table. The other players 
follow in rotation, being bound to follow suit if 


they can. Wiien nil pif$y6dj, ,1^ ’'MiA U 
complete. It is then gathered and w 

the winning side. The higliest card 
The ace Is highest in playing ; and tho ' 

reckon in the order king, queen, fcnaFe, 
down to the dencxj, or two, whidi i* 
tLJif player cannot follow suit (i.c. has 
suit led), he may play sny caid he pleases. IfiMi 
i plays a card of the suit turned up (called 
[ lie wins the trick, unless another player 
} having none of the suit Jed, plays a higher tnimp(if 
I The player who wins the trick l>ccomcs the leadedr 
I for the next trick, and so on till tiie whole hand 
1 (consisting of thirteen tricks) is played out. 
j AfUfi sibling, the player to the last dealer’s left 
! deals in his turn ; and in snlisequent deals each 
‘ player deaK in turn, the lotaiion going to the left. 

I Scori74tf - The side winning more than six tricks 
j leekons one for ifoch trick aWive six ; and tlie side 
holdiiiir, eithei .<.c|>aratel\' or conjointly', more than 
two of the following cards, ace, king, queen, and 
I knave of trnm)>R ( called honours ), reckons as under : 

I If they hold ait\ thice honouis, they scoie two; if 
they hold four honours, they s(oje four. Players 
who are at font r.arjnot .«co!c honours. The side 
hist reaching live, in one band oi in a succession of 
bands, shuts a game, valued Urns . a single, if the 
adversaries have iilieadv seoicd Ihiee or four; a 
tionble, if Ihtw bnve scoied one or two ; a treble, if 
I hey’ have scoied nothing. 

A iubl>ei the liost two games out of 

’ thiee. If the same jdayeis win tv^o coimecntive 
I games, the tlmd is not played. The winnem of 
’ the inblK»i scoie in points Die value of the games 
j they have won; when the lubher h^ consisted of 
thuM* ;iam(‘s, the value of the loseris game is de- 
I ducted. And wliclher two or three games are 
! played, two jioints aic added for the inblicr. Thus, 

• if A P (pai triers) win a single and a double, they 
' win tliiee points on the games, and thev add two 
fo! the rubber, ninking live points. Had A B won 
’ llie .same, but Y Z ( tbeir opponents) won a ti’eble, 

‘ they wonhl have to deduct tlnee iKiints, the value 
of the opponents' game, and would w’ln only two 
^ jmints. 

Wliist is a mixed game of chance and skill. 
The chance reside.^ in having tnimps and other 
good cards dealt. The skill consists in the applica- 
tion of such know’Iedge as sliall, in the long nin, 
turn the chances of the cards in the player V favour. 
At the commencement of tlic liantf, the lii*st lead 
presents a problem of almost puie chance; but as 
the hand pi-oceeds observation of the fall of the 
cards, infeience therefrom, memory and judgment 
come in, so that the end of a hand often piesents 
a problem of pure skill. It is tliose ever- varying 
gradations of skill and chance that give tlie game 
its chief interest as a scientific pastime. 

I To become a skilful player it is nece.ssary to bear 
I in mind that the game is not one of any given 
play’cr’s hand against the other three, but a com- 
bination of two against two. In order that tw^o 
partners shall play their hamls to the l>cst advan- 
tage, thev must strive, as much as possible, to play 
the tw’o bands as though they were one. To this 
end it is advisable that they should pursue some 
uniform sy^steni of play, so that each partner shall 
understand the plans of the other, and be placed in 
the most favourable position to assist him in carry’- 
ing them out. The ex^rienoe of a bundled and 
fifty^ years has developed a system of play tending 
to this result. 

1. The first, or orMnof, lead should be from the 
player's strongest suit. A strong suit is one that 
contains either a large number of cards (four or 
more) or several high cards. The suit containing 
the largest number of cards (numerical strength} 
is the one to be mostly preferred. The object 
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aimed at in opening the strongest suit is to exhaust suits originally opened by them. But the falbof the 
the cards of tnat suit from the other hands. When cards may sliow that it is disadvantageous to per- 
this object is accomplished, the cards of the suit severe in the suits first led. In such cases the 
which remain in tlie leader’s hand (called long player must have recourse to other and weaker 
cards) obtain a value which does not intrinsically suits. The general rule to be observed here ia 
belong to them. They often become of great to ciioose a suit in wliich there is reason to infer 
service, for when led they either compel the adver- that the right-hand adversary is weak, or— but 
sary to tinimp or they make tricks. And when this is less favourable— one in which the left-hand 
trumps are all out the player who has the lead adversary is strong. In either case, if the suit 
makes as many tricks as he has long cards- On chosen contains but three cards, none higher than 
the other side, by opening weak suits there is knave, or only two cards, it is in most cases right 
considerable risk of sacrificing partner’s strength, to lead the highest. • 

and of leaving long cards with the opponents. 9. The second player, as a rule, should play his 

2. Some players are prone to lead single cards, lowest card, in order to preserve his strength in the 

but experience shows that weak leads, as a rule, do leader’s suit. The first trick in the suit is left to 
more harm tlian good. Sometimes a trick or two partner, who has an even chance of holding a better 
is made by playing a tiiimping game ; but the card than the third player. But if the second hand 
chances are that such tactics sacrifice partner’s has a strong sequence, he should play the lowest 
hand, and clear the suit for the advei-saiies. of the sequence, by which partner’s hand may 

3. The leader should open with the lowest card of lie saved, and a high card still remain over the 
his strong suit, in expectation that the third hand original leader. 

will play his highest, ami so assist in clearing the 10. When a liigh card is led it is sometimes advis- 
leader’s strong suit. Moreover, if the leader keeps able for the second player to cover it with a higher 
the best cards of his suit in his own hand, he has a one. For details of the play of the second hand, 
fair chance of getting the lead again when his suit as regards playing a high card, or covering the card 
is nearly or quite established. But with ace and led, some systematic treatise should be studied, 
four or more small ones it is advisable to l>egin 11. When the second hand has none of the suit 
with the ace, lest the Uce be trumped on the second led he should trump, if he has but two or three 
round. Also, with a high sequence in the strong trumps ; but he should not trump a doubtful card 
suit it is best to lead one of the sequence first, lest if he has more than three trumps. This will be 
the adversaiies win with a very small card. further explained when treating of the manage- 

4. For tlie ordinary leads from high sequences ment of trumps. 

any elementary work on whist may be consulted. 12. The third hand, as a rule, pla-y® Ids highest 
For refinements on the American system of leading, card in order to support partner in his suit. The 
and also for the cases in which the fourth-best card exceptions are : witli ace, queen, &c. the queen is 
should be led in preference to the lowest, the more to be played ; and if partner has begun with a high 
advanced treatises of ‘Cavendish’ may be referred to. card, it is often right to pass it. 

6. After tlie first trick the lead may remain 13. Management of IVumps . — With strength in 
with the fimt leader. His best play, as a rule, is trumps (i.e. with four or more) they should not be 
to continue his suit. If the lead falls to another used for trumping, if it can be avoided, but should 
player, his play will be, in most cases, to open his be kept together, in hojies of establishing a suit, 
uest suit;. and so on. If the lead falls to the first and ot remaining with the long trump, with which 
player’s partner, he has choice of two modes of to get the lead after the other trumps are out, and 
play. If he has a very strong suit of his own, he so to bring in the suit. Thus if the opponents lead 
would often be right to open it ; if not, he would a losing or doubtful card it is better, as a rule, not 
generally do well to continue the suit his partner to trump it when holding four trumps. But if the 
first led, or, as it is commonly called, to return op[M)neiits lead a winning card it is generally 
his partner’s suit. The obiect is to strengthen advisable to trump it, though holding four trumps, 
partner by assisting to clear his strong suit. 14. With five tmm])s the chance of succeeding in 

6. When returning a suit, if the player has only exhausting the opponents’ hands, and of remaining 
two cards of it remaining in his hand, he should with the long timmp, is so considerable that a 
return the highest ; if more than two, the lowest, player having five or more trumps should lead 
The exception is, if he has the winning card, he them ; and as number is the principal element of 
should return that irrespective of the number of strength, he should not be deterrea from leading 
cards in the suit. The reason is that with but two tmmps merely because the fourth hand has turneu 
cards of the suit remaining the player is weak in up an honour. 

the suit, and he is therefore bound’to sacrifice his 15. With four trumps only, first lead the strong 
good card to support his partner. But with three suit. When the adversaries’ bands are cleared of 
or more remaining after the first round he is that suit, or so far cleared that the holder of the 
strong, and is therefore justified in calling on long cards in that suit commands it, it is, as a 
partner to support him. rule, safe to lead from four trumps. 

7. This rule of play is most important. It should 16. A player is only iiistified in leading from weak 
be carefully observed with even the smallest cards, trumps if he holds winning cards in every suit; if 
as it enables partner to determine the situation of the adversaries are both trumping a suit; or if the 
the remaining cards. . For example : A leads a game is lost unless partner has strength. 

suit in which B (his partner) holds ace, three, and 17. It is most important to return partner’s trump 
two. In returning A’s suit, after winning with lead at once, unless he has led from weakness ; for 
the ace, B is bound to return the three, and not partner, by leading tramps, declares a strong game, 
the two. When B’s two falls in the third round and it is tlien theoest policy to abandon one’s own 
A will know that his partner has no more of the plans, and to.8Upport bis. 

suit. But suppose B’s cards to be ace, four, three 18. It follows that a player should seldom lead a 
and two. In returning the suit B is bound to card for his partner to trump, unless he has four ot 
choose the two. Then after the third round A more trumps ; for with less than four trumps he is 
will conclude with certainty that B has at least weak ; if he forces his partner to trump, partner is 
one more card of the suit. weakened also ; and the chances are that ny weaken<^ 

8. Late in a hand the considerations with regard ing partner under such circumstances the command 
to the lead vaiy. If there is no indication to the of tramps will remain with the adversaries, 
contrary, it is best for each side to continue the 19. But a player may force his partner, alibongb 
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weak liimeelf, if partner ha« already been forced, 
and has not afterwards led ; if partner has 

alr^dy declared weakness in trumps, as by trump- 
ing a doubtful card second liand ; if two partners 
can each trump a different suit; and when one 
trick from partner's hand wins or saves the game. 

20. The same considerations which make it in- 
expedient to force partner when weak one’s self 
show the advantage of forcing a stiong trump-hand 
of the opponents. 

There are yet some general rules of play to bo 
explained. 

21. The second, third, and fourth jdayers should 
always play the lowest of a sequence. The lule 
heie given is in conformity with ilie play that 
woulu naturally bo adopted in playing caids that 
are not in sequence ; and by keeping lo a uniform 
plan players aie enabled to infer wliai eaids theii 

i partner does ot does not hold, ft is true that the 
adversaiies often gain the same infoimalion ; but 
it is found by e\peiience that it is of inoif* a«i van- 
tage to intoiin partner than to ileceive the oppo 
nenK 

22. As a rule, it is advisable to lea<l out tin* uia ' 
ning cards of partner’s suit. The pie^umptum is | 
that ho has led from his strong suit ; and hy lea<liiig | 
out the inning eaids the suit is ebsiusl foi lam, 
and his long eaids arc not obstructed. Tlie ie\eise i 
applies to suits led b.^ the adveimiies. it is rnostK 
right to retain the winning ciikK of such suits as 
long as possible, in older to stop the establish men t 
of the suit. 

23. When a player ha^ none of the suit le<l, he 
should tliiow away fiom Ins ^^eakest suit ; tor by 
discarding from a "strong suit its iininoiieal pouer 
is damaged. But when the nd^ (Usaiies ha\ e show n 

f reat swength in tiunips it is not aihisable to 
eep small cauls of a long suit, as it is not hkelv 
that it can ever ho brought in. (Tider such ciicum 
stances the i)hi>er should tliiow' away fioui his 
best protected suit, and keep guards U» his weaker 
ones. 

24. Players should watch the canls as they aie 
played, and endeavour to inter fioiii tluMii wdieie 
the others lie. Thus, if a jilayer wins a queen 
with an ace it may be iiiferied that he has not the 
king, the rule being to win with the lowest ; if a 
player leads trumps at starting it may be infeirtsl, 
as a rule, that he is strong in tiumps, or has a very 
fine hand. By recoiding in this \vay, and by count- 
ing the number of cards played in each suit, skilled 
players will often, towards the close of a liand, 
know the position of all the important canls re- 
maining in ; and by means of this knowledge 
they will ho able to [day the end of the han<l to the 
same advantage as tliougli they had seen all the 
cards. 

25. And lastly, players should play to the score. 
Thus, wanting but one trick to save or win the 
mme, a winning card should be played at once. 
The example is stated as for one trick ; but it 
should always bo kept in mind how many tricks 
are requisite to win or save the game, or even a 
point, and the play should be vari^ accordingly. 

ILLUSTRATIVE HAND. 

The following example is given to show how the 
play at whist is conducted in accordance with the 
preceding general rules, and also how inferences 
trom the liul of the cards may be drawn and used. 


A’s Hand. . . , . 

Ace, 2 of. i.Ebades. 

Queen, 8, 7, 4 of HWta 

9* 6, 5 of Cteba, ^ 

Queen, Knave, 7, 2 of 

is a great assistance to inexpertoxMd, 
players to sort A’s band from a pack, and ptay *4| 
card to each trick from the remainder of thepiSkf 
as W'ould he dune in actual piactice. ] 

THE PLAY. 

[AWr.- The cardh in each trick are placed in the 
order in w'hich lhe> are playeii, the leadei’s card 
standing first. The capital letter in front of each 
card sliows hy whom it is playeik] 


Thick 1. 
Y 




JtrmurL, A lends fioni hi^» stiongest suit. lie 
' leadN the lowcHt caul of it. ( I W reasons, see 
above, 1,3) 

Ifi/errfttr'i B being unable to win tlie king, A 
‘should note (hat I he ) test diamond is against liiia, 
probahU in V liand as the lule is with nee and 
King to put on king second hand. Home players 
put on king second iJcUid with king and one small 
one, but the smallest shoultl generally l>e played^ 
unless tiu* second hanrl hohls a seipience. B drop- 
ping the nine, and A holding qiieen and knave 
tiefei to A’-* hand), \ concludes B to have ten or 
no more, the lule being to play the smallest when 
unable to head the tiick. 

It is in this way, hv comparing the cards which 
fall with those remaining in han<l, that placers, 
obtain an insight into the game to guide them in 
theii fuluie conduct. 


Thick 2, 
y leads. 





, Thick 2. 

* Z sins. 


inferenrt . — A infers clulis to be Y’s strongest 
suit. This infeience does not affect the 8ub.sequent 
play. But it might; and, at all* events, it is an 
inference that A ought to draw . 


! 

Tricks. v 

Z lowl.. ^ ■* + ♦ ^ 


^ V ▼ Y wins. 


Benuirk , — Z returns his partner’s lead ( for reasons, 
see sect. 5 ). 

Several inferences might here be dmwm as to the 
position of the remaining clubs— as, for instance, 
that B has the queen ; but as they do not affect the 
play, they ai-e omitted, for the sake of brevity, 

“iri 

Trick 4. y ^ rIMdbI Z a + . ♦ Trick i. 

Y Iciads. * ♦ M n ♦***♦ ® 

JU mi liLjd 1±^ 

Remark , — Y continues bis suit (for reasons, see 
sect, lb 


from the fall of the cards may be drawn and used. 
The example is of the simplest kind, and is not 
intended to exhibit any fine stroke of play. A, Y, 
3, and Z are the four players ; thw sit round the 
table in the order of the letters, A B being partners 
a|^nst Y Z. A is the first leader, and Z Uie dealer^ 
We will suppose the reader to be A, the score to be 
love^all, and Z to have turned op the two of hearts. 


Trick a i> 

B losda “ ♦ ♦ 


. Trick & 

V A wins. 


Sp^es ma^ be taken to he B’s 
strongest suit, a leads his fonrtii-best spade, in 
preference to his lowest. The reasons for prefer* 
ring this card (an American lead) are too long for 
insertion here. They must be sought for in «• 
haustive treatises. 
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Z, putting on queen second hand, probably has 
king (see sect. 9). Also, he may be presum^ not 
to hold the knave, qr he would play the lowest of 
the sequence (see sect. 21 ). 


WHISTLER 


Trick a a ^ ^ 
Aleida.^0 


Trior a 
B wiua 


Benutrk . — A continues his suit. As a rule, with 
second and third best (in this case, queen and 
knave ), one of those should be led ; but B having 
played the nine to the king, in the first trick (refer 
to trick 1, and lost inference therefrom ), A would 
part with strength unnecessarily by leading a high 
card, as B either has the ten or will trump. 

This is an example of departure from rule owing 
to previous fall of cards. 


□ Ksn nn 

- Mlifl] * V ^ ‘ ♦ Trick 7. 

♦J \*** 

Remark . — B continues his suit. 

Inference . — Tlie ten falling from Y*s hand, it 
may be inferred tliat he holds no more ( see remark, 
trick 8). 


Trick 8. 

Z leads. 


A 9? ^ Y 



♦ ♦ 

^ ^ Trick 8. 

5 ♦ ♦ Y wins. 


Remarks . — As regards the lead of the spade here, 
it may seem at the first glance to be contrary to 
the rules of play advocatea in the preceding article. 
It is a return of the adversary’s lead, and up to the 
strong hand. But it must be remembered that 
whist is not a stereotyped game of rule ; rules can 
only be given for the general case, and they have 
to be departed from more or less frequently as the 
scheme of the hand becomes developed. Z is bound 
to play to force his partner in order to make the 
fimi trick, and so to save the game if Y has an 
honour. Owing to the American lead of seven of 
spades (at trick 5), Z can count that B remains 
with three spades, all higher than, the seven (the 
seven being his fourth best), and therefore that Y 
has no more spades. 

A also can count that Y has no more spades. 
He trumps with the seven of hearts to prevent Y 
from winning the trick with a very small trump. 
As the cards happen to lie A’s trump is wasted, 
but the play must not be jmlged by the result 

4^1 

Trick 0. o ao o Trick 9. 

Yleads. Y 4 a ® ^ ^ 

v%^4» ♦ ♦ 2 S2I, 2 2 

Remark . — Y leads the thirteenth club. 

Inferences. -—It is probable, from this lead, that Y 
has strength in trumps, such as an honour guarded. 
When a thirteenth card is led before tramps have 
been played, it generally means that the leader 
wants his partner to put on his best trump, in 
order to make trumps separately. It may be, 
however, that the lesmer only wants his partner 
to be led up to if the thirteenth card is trumped 
by the fourth hand. It is a difficult point in the 
game for the third hand to know whether to play 
a high, trump on a thirteenth card or to pass it. 

A fui’ther inference from this trick is tliat Z is 
weak in trumps, as he only puts on the five. If he 
trumps at all, he will most likely trump with his 
highest.. Looking at the fact that if the trump 
lead comes from A the lead will be presumably 
up to a weak suit, and also that A has the best 


diamonds 


determines tor 


Trick 10. 


A leads. 


partner the remaining spades, A 
a trump. Accordingly, 


Trick xa 
B wins. 


Remark . — Holding bat 
I his best (see sect. 6). 


of the suit, A leads 


Trick 11. Tr^k 11.- 

B leads. ^ ^ A Y wins. 

2 2 2 2 

Remark. — B returns bis partner’s lead 
As a rule, partner’s trump lead should be ron8>®<A 
immediately (see sect. 17) ; but it does not 
that B is hound to return trumps here, a 
ing trump being led late in the hand. B, how^T R 
does well to return the trump in this case, as,fl 
the whole, the best chance for the odd trick is 
bring down all the trumps, and to find A with the 
winning diamonds. 

Tricks 12 and 13. — Y (trick 12) leads a diamond 
(he has only diamonds in liand), and A makes the 
knave and queen. 

A B score the odd trick. 

See Lawi and Principles of Whist ( 23d ed. 1898), Whist 
Developments (4th ed. 1801), and Card Games (1807), by 
the present writer ; Clay'a Short Whist ( 1881 ) ; Pole’s 
Phifosophi/ of Whist (6th ed. 1802) and JCvolution of 
Whist (1805); Dray son’s Practical TfTiwMfifh ed. 1892); 
Foster’s Whist Afanaaf( 1890) ; Courtney’s English Whist 
( 1894) ; and Boiler’s Whist Reference Book ( 1899). 

Wblstlert James Abbott McNeill, painter 
and etcher, was born at Lowell, Massachusetts, in 
1834, a son of Major George Washington Whistler, 
consultiiif^ engineer of the St Petersburg and 
Moscow Kail way ( 1800-49). Ho studied for a time 
at West Point, next came to Paris, worked for 
two years in the studio of Gleyre, and afterwai'ds 
settled ill London. In 1884 he became a member 
I of the Society of British Artists, of which lie was 
president from 1886 to 1889. In France he received 
a medal (3d class) at the Salon of 1883, a gold 
medal at the Exposition of 1889, and was ' Hors 
Concours ’ at the Salon in 1892 ; and he was made 
Chevalier (1889) and Officer (1891) of the Legion 
of Honour. In 1889 he was elected a member of 
the Munich Academy, and received the Cross of 
the Order of St Michael. 

In 1859 he began to exhibit in the Royal 
Academy, showing ‘Two Etchings from Nature,* 
which were followed in 1860 by five diy -point 
portraits and etching of Thames subjects, and an 
oil-picture of a motlier and child ‘ At the Piano,* 
which was purchased by John Phillip, R. A. Three 
years later his^ ‘ White Girl * was rejected by the 
jury of the Palis Salon, but attracted considerable 
attention in the Salon des Refuses. Since then 
he has exhibited frequently in the Salon, the 
Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery, the Society of 
BritislV Artists, and in 1874 and 1892 he has held 
exhibitions of his paintings in London. 

The finest of his oiLpictures are ‘The Artist*s 
Mother — an ai^rangemeiit in Black and Gr^,* 
shown in the Roy^ Academy of 1872, awarded a 
gold medal in the Salon of 1884', and purchased for 
the Luxembourg Gallery in 1891 ; the ‘ Portrait of 
Thomas Carlyle,* shown in the arti8t*s exhibition 
of 1874, and purchased by the Glasgow Corporation 
in 1891 ; and the ‘ Portrait of Miss Alexander — 
Harmony in Gray and Green.* In addition to 
many other portraits,, sucli as those of Seflor Sara* 
sat^ Miss Rosa Cordeij Hving as Philip If., and 
Lady Archibald Campbell, he lias produced some 
fascinating figure sabiects and views on the 










flwmm, & 0 . 4^ He is abo a sbilful Worker 




Prince’s Gate, London, and hy the * Mtuiio Itoom * 
in Seftor Sarasate’s I’esidence in Paris. 

Aa an etcher and dry ^pointer WhiftUcr’s cniiiience 
is even more widely reoii>gnised than os a worker in 
colour. His etchings Include ‘The French Set/ 


Set* (26 {dates, 1686). In addition to tliese HcrifWi 
Whistler has executed many adiniral)le ningle 
plates, including some H[>lendid portraits hi diy- 
point* The total uuuilK»r of hin etchingH, tts cuta- 
logned by Frederick VVedinore in 1886. waw *214, 
and their freedom, spiiit, and unerring selection of 
lino entitle him to rank as the clnof of living 
‘painter-etchers.* Ho lias also executed a few 
litiiograpiiH of vtu-y varying ineiit, the Sotp/^s an 
iStom (1892) e'^pecially illustrating Jii-> skill. 

In Fors (Jlavtgep'a for duly 1877 Ku-^kiu iiiade a 
most inteinjierale attack upon the paintings <*v 
hihited by Nvhistlei in the Gros\ciioi Gallery, and 
next year the aitist sued the ciitic fot libel. The 
trial atti acted mucli atUinlion, and oiuUhI in a 
verdict for the plaintifr of one fai tiling damages 
without costs. Whistler letaliatcd in a pamphlet, 
‘Whistler v. Kuskin : Art and Art Gritics,* which, 
along vvith his hiilliant * Ten OX'ha k ’ Icctuie, .xnd 
various occasional lettcis upon ait and of'r^^oual 
subjects, weiecollooled in /’/re (rm/Zr At't uj MnKtmj 
Eneppiies {\H90 ; augmented e<l. 1892). 

Whistler’s ait is oiiginal and iiidi\i<luaL He 
never trusts for ellect to atti activeucss of subject, 
to human sentiment^ or anecdotal int^Tcst. Tlie 
charm of his >vork in its tcchuical tpialitic'*, 
in its skilful comhinatioiis of tone and colouj, of 
line and moss; and severely lestiicting himself in 
his artistic aiai.s, ho attains with angular perfection 
those wliich he values ami for which he stiives. 

WllistOll* William, matliemalical divine, 
was born at Norton rectory in Leicestemhire, 
9tli December 1667. Educated piivatcly, paitly 
because liis father’s blindness leuiiiied ids aid, he 
at length entered Claie College, Ciuiibiidge, wliere 
he distiu^uislied himself greatly in inatlieniatics, 
and obtained a fellowship iii 169.T He next be- ! 
came cliaplaiu to the Bishop of Norwich, uud in 
1G98 was presented to the living of Lowestoft in 
SuiTolk* His The of y of the Earth (1696) brought 
him a considerable reputation, and in 1703 he 
was appointed to succeed Newton in the Lucasian 
pi-ofessorship at Cambiidge. But his theological 
studies unfortunately led Idiii to legard Arianism 
as the primitive form of Christianity, and with 
characteristic honesty he made no secret of his 
convictions. In 1710 he was expelled from his 
professorship and the university, and the case 
against him, if it was conducted deliberately with- 
out energy, at least lasted live years. He was 
preached against and refused communion by the 
clergy, foremost among whom raged Sacheverell, 
His Primitive ChnHianity Revived (5 vols. 1711*- 
12) included the famous heretical essay ou the 
Apostolic Constitutions, Whiston spent the 
remainder of a blameless and busy life in London, 
usually in straitened circumstances, incessantly 
employed in writing, in controversy, in scientific 
crotchets, lectures, and the services or a ‘ Primitive 
Christian * conmgation he had • started in his 
own house. Though an Arian he was a strong 
supematuralist, and could, defend causes such as 
prophecy and miracle--even anointing the sick 
and touching for the evil. His clerical monogamy 
— now remembered for Dr Primrose’s sake alone — 
was the least whimsical of his peculiar notions, for 


his Identificatidu td file 
the Tartars )m since been far 
in London^ 22d August _ 

tion of dosephuft ( 1737 ) is still 
revised edition by the Rev. A, H. 
published in Bohn’s Library In 1896; hfclSW 
Samuel Clarke ( 1736) ileserves to be ; 

Um Neit) Testament (1745) is a uiii<^tte 
His Memoir (3 vols. 1749 50) conveys a very 
imago of this strange, w'Uimsical, eccentno, wit - 
thoroughly honest and conscieiitions man. 

Whitbread, S AMI ICL, botn m 1758, a I^ondou 
brewer's son. fumi Eton pas^H'd to Uxfoid, and ih 
I79t> entered pailtanirmi. Under Pitt he was 
h-odei of the oppowlion, and in 180.> headed tlfce 
( iitUi/'k oil Lord Melville, Ho was an intimate 
friend of Fox, He prnteHt«^<l against the nipture of 
‘ the {Mwe ot A mums, and on Napoleon V escape 
Jrom Elba denomicf'd all iuterfeienco with the 
Kieneh in then eboice of a inler. He died by his 
own Imnd wiH*n insane, 6th July 1815. 

} WllUbv* a *<ea|»ort and watojing place in the 
Xoith Hiding of Yoi ksliin*, .74^ njilej% by rail {by 
roioi 45> NXE. of V'oik and 22 NNW. of Scar- 
boiougii. It 'stands, hacking noribward over tlie 
Geiuj.in Ocean, a* the inontli of the Esk, which 
heie eoKMge-^ fioin its wooded dells and forms a wide 
t lidal pisd, walled in by jet- veined cHfis of alum 
1 shale. A stone bridge (rebuilt 1835), 172 feet long, 

, with a ttwivid by w'bicb vessels aie admitted to the 
iniiei haibom, eotinects llie two halves of the town. 
Its uluct poi tion^ ou the east side, with steep narrow 
j stieets and passttges or yaids, and red-tiled houses, 
climb tier upon uei nj) the cUlf. wliere in decaying 
Iwaul^ suuid the luinous abbe> of St Hilda and the 
ancient palish chuich of St Maiy. St Hilda (614- 
680) founded iu 6,>7 the monastery of Sttean^halh 
for rehgio«‘v of both .se.xes, vvliicl/lias memoiiesof 
C’axliiHm and St John of Bevel ley, and where in 664 
wiis held the gieal ‘Council of Whitby* (see Vol. 
IV. p. 173). It was burnevl by the Danes in 867 
(they or their Huccessoi-s changed the name of the 
place to Pt'fsftbi/ or IV/ip/tcbt/t ‘priests’ or wdiite 
town’), but in 1078 was lefo'unded by William de 
Percy as a BentMlicliiie abbey for iiionuB — the nuns 
of Scoit’s Marmam are a }K>etical invention. The 
stately ruins of the church, wliich w*as 300 feet long, 
aie Early P^uglish and Decoiated iu style, and com- 
prise choir, nortli iiansept, and part of the nave, 
the greitt central tower having fallen iu 1830. 
Between tlie abbey and the ciiflTis the paiisL church, 
originally Not man, gained fioui the town by a 
flight of nearly 200 steps ; aud on the south side is 
Will thy Hall, built about 1580 by Sir Francis 
Cliolmley, and restored in 1867. Of modem bnild- 
iugs may be mentioned the town-hall (1788), the 
I museum (1823) on the west pier, aud the Saloon 
(1878), in Queen Anne style, with concert-room, 
promenade, &c.., on the side of the West Cliflf, whicJi^ 

IS surmounted by the fashionable teiiaces of Hudson, 
the ‘Baihvav &ing* (1845 )l The west and east 
piers, 300 and 800 yards long, protect the outer har- 
bour; and at tiie extremity of the former is a light- 
house (1831), 83 feet high, like a Doric column. 
The lighthouse on the east pier is of a iow^er altitude. 
The wdiale-fishery (1733-1837) belongs to the past, 
but the shipping is still considerable, consisting now 
almost entirely of iron steamers trading luainly from 
the Welsh coal ports to tlie Black Sea, America, and 
India. Iron shipbuilding is carried on by one firm, 
though Captain Cook, wlio was a ’prentice here, 
might no longer choose Whitby-built ships as ‘ the 
stoutest bottoms ’ in England for his circuninaviga* 
tion of the world. The herring and other fishenes 
are actively prosecuted; but Whitby’s specialty 
U the manufacture of Jet (q.v.)— a maadfactuse 
now, however, greatly decayed. Whitby and its 
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neighbourhood offer a rich field for geolorical 
research, and its museum contains a fine collec- 
tion of fossils obtained in the locality, including 
large specimens of crocodile and alligator species 
from the lias formation. Whitby is surrounded by 
scenery of remarkable variety and beauty. It 
returned one member of parliament from 1832 till 
1885. Pop. ( 1861 ).10,989 ; ( 1901 ) 11,748. 

See works by Charlton (1779), Young (1817), F. K. 
Robinson, Wkithy Glossary (1876), Whitby and its 
Abbey { 1860) ; Canon Atkinson, Whitby Chartulary {IS79 ), 
and Memories of Old Whitby (1894) ; also Mrs Gaskell’s 
Sylvia' » Loven ( 1863), Mid Miss Linskill’s stories. 

Whitby, Daniel, was born at Rushden in 
Northamptonshire in 1638, studied at Trinity Col- 
lege, O.Kiord, graduating B.A. in 1657, and was 
elected fellow of his college in 1664. He became 
prebendary of Salisbury in 1668, rector of St Ed- 
mun<rs, Salisbury, in 1672, and die<l there, March 24, 
1726. His firat writings were a series of hot attacks 
on popery, but in 1683, unfortunately for his |>eaco, 
he turned from rending the papists to seeking a 
basis of union with the Dissentei*s, anti so brought 
down upon liLs head the furious wrath of Oxford 
and his bishop. His book, which was entitled 
The Protestant Reconciler ^ was publicly burned 
at Oxford, and his tliocesaii, Dr Seth Ward, 
made him .sign a strong expression of his repent- 
ance for having ‘ tlirougli want of priuienee 
and deference to authority* printed a book con- 
taining these false, erroneou.s, and schisrnatical 
principles : ( 1 ) that it is not lawful for superiors 
to impose anything in the worship of God not 
antecedently necessary ; and (2) that the duty of 
not offending a weak brother is inconsistent with 
all h\iman nghts of making laws concerning in- 
different things. In the second part of his Pro- 
testant Reconciler ^ published also in 1683, ho 
attempted to smooth down the objections of the 
Dissenters to re-enter the Church of England. 
His next important task was A Paraphrase and 
Comnientanj on the New Testament {2 vols. 1753). 
In his Discourse on Election and Reprobation 
(1710) he spoke out the Arniinianism for which 
he hail exchanged the Calvinism of his training. 
Dr Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity con- 
verted him to Arianisni, and he published Arian 
tracts and treatises wdiicli brought him controversy 
with Waterland. In this faith Tie died, 24th March 
1726, as we find from his Last Thoughts ( 1727). 

WhUcliiircIi, a market-town of Shrop.shire, on 
an eminence, 19 miles N. by E. of Shrewsbury by 
railway. Malting and brewing are carried on. 
Pop. (J851) 3519; (1901)5219. 

White. See White Pigments. 

White^ Gilbert, author of the N<ttural History 
of Selborne^ was born at Sel borne (q.v.) in Hamp- 
shire, on July 18, 1720. Educated at Basingstoke 
under the Wartons* father, in 1739 he entered Oriel 
"College, Oxford, and in 1744 obtained a fellowship, 
in 1747 took orders, in 1762 became senior proctor 
of the university, and in 1758 accepted the sinecure 
college living of Morton Pinkney, Northampton- 
shire. Six years before he had retired to his native 
village, to indulge his taste for literature and 
natural histoiy; and there he died on Juno 
1793. His charming Natural History and Antiqui- 
ties of Selbbrne^ which has made White an English 
classic, was projected in 1771, and published in 
1789. Probably no book on natural history has 
been more frequently reprinted. Among its count- 
less editions may be mentioned those of Jesse ( 1851 h 
Frank Bnckland (1875), Bell (1877), R. Jefferies 
(1887), Burroughs (1895), Jardine (1897), Grant 
Allen (1899), and Bowdler Shaipe OOOl). His 
MS. journal (1768-89) was founa in 1880. See 
Bibliography hy £. A. Martin ( 1897). 


White. Henry Kirke, minor poet, was born 
son of a butcher at Nottingham, March 21, 1785. 
At fifteen he was apprenticed to an attorney, and 
here he gave his leisure hours to study with intem- 
perate zeal. He also became a member of a literary 
society in Nottingham, and sent contributions to the 
Monthly Mirror, These soon attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr Hill, its proprietor, and Mr Capel Lofft, 
on whose recommendation he published in 1803 a 
small volume of poems, which was received by the 
Clitics \\itli a lack of enthusiasm into which his 
sensitive mind read malignity and hatred. But 
the book secured him the friendship o# tlie kind- 
hearted Southey and the evangelical pontiff, the 
Rev. Charles Simeon, through whose influence a 
sizarship in St John’s College, Cambridge, w'as pro- 
cure<l for him. He gave himself to his studies with 
a zeal that consumed the energies of a constitution 
always delicate ; consumption rapidly developed, 
and he sank into the grave, Octol>er 19, 1806. 
Southey edited his Remams (2 vols. 1807), with a 
sympattietic memoir, w'hich does justice to his 
character, and more than justice to His poetry. 

While. Joseph Blanco, was born at Seville, 
July 11, i775, descended from an Irish Catholic 
I family settled in Spain. He was ordained a priest 
in 1799, but ere long lost his faith, and in 1810 
made his way to England, where he lived the rest 
of his life. He was tutor to Lord Holland’s son 
(1815-16), and took orders in the English Church, 
was made M.A. by diploma of Oxford in 1826, 
settled as a member of Oriel College, lived as 
tutor in Whntely’s family at Dublin ( 1832-35), but 
fled to Liverpool when he found it impossible 
longer to believe in the Trinity or the endowment 
of doctrines or Articles. He edited at London a 
nionthly Spanish paiier, El Espahol (1810-14), and 
when it stopped was granted a pension of .i*260 a 
year from the English government. He died at 
Liverpool, where he had Tived six years, 20th May 
1841. He contributed to the Quarterly and West- 
minster reviews, editetl the short- lived London 
Review, wrote Letters from Spain (1822), Practical 
and Internal Evidence against Catholicism (1825), 
Poor Man^s Preservative against Popery (1825), 
and Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search 
of a Religion (2 vols. 1833). His most important 
work is the posthumous autobiography, edited by 
J. Hamilton Thom (3 vols. 1845), a remarkable 
self -revelation of a profoundly religious soul seeking 
for a certainty that is ever impo.ssihle to find. But 
Blanco White’s name lives best in literature by his 
one immortal sonnet, ‘Night and Death,* which 
fii-st appeared, with a dedication to Coleridge, in 
the Bijou for 1828. A corrected copy made hy 
White in 1838 is printed in the Ltfe, A third 
version was communicated to Mr William Sharm 
editor of Sonnets of the Century, and is printed, 
together with the two former, in the Acaaemy for 
September 12, 1891. It shows many interesting 
variations, and avoids the only faults of the sonnet 
as usually printed ; 

Mysterious Night I when our first raront knew 
Thee by report Divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this goodly fhtme, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Blit through a curtain of translucent dew. 

Bathed in the hues of the great setting flaine, 

Hesperus with the Host of Heaven csirie. 

Ana lo I Creation broadened to man’s view ; 

Who could have guessed such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun? or who divined 
When bud, and flower, and insect lay revealed, 

Thou to such countless worlds hadst made us blind? 

Wl^ should we then shun death with anxious strife? 

If Light conceals so much, wherefore not Life? 

While^ Richard Grant, Shakespearian scholar, 
was bom in New York, 22d May 1821, and died 
there, 8th April 1885. He graduated at New York 
university in 1839, next studied medicine, and then 












Uiw. being admitted to the bar in 1845, bttt vae S^gl^ hotid are *rl«A Jiew 

finally drawn towards ioifmalutm. For ibnrtean emmrbs? they are often laid on a UMpR 
years he contributed to the New York ComiSer and sniinktM with fine flour and a little 
Enquirer, and during the civil war wrote a fiemark' ahout titl w^eJu covered with fionr, and iheii 
able series of letters under the^signatnie into a pot of Ixfiling krd, where they iwifiglif r 

Yankee* for the London Spectator, lie aete<i also they are of a pale straw coiom, Londonei^ 
for about twenty years as chief of the United States to Greenwich and Blackball to enjoy 
revenue marine oareau in tliedistiict of New Yoik, dlnneta. Towards the end of Urn 18th i^xitiiity ih 


ii Spectator, lie aeteii also they are of a pale straw colom. Londonei^ rdWm 
IS chief of the United States to Greenwich and Blackball to enjoy 
in tliedistiict of New York, dlnneta. Towards the end of Urn 18th cexitiiity ih 


resigning only in 1878. His acute cilticisms in becam-e the practice for the caldnet muiistem 
J^nanrs Magctznie on J. Payne Colhe/s famous repair to Greenwich foi a viliitohait dinoei^ eveiJT 
folio MS. emendations of Shake^^peatc (1852) first yeai before the prorogation of pat liament in autairW 
revealed that intimate kno\> ledge of Shakespeare — a piai*tic© icMved hy the Ihsiacli goAemmeni ha 
which g&re so inucli value to the succeed! ing Inxiks 1874 alter its diHCOutinuance l»> tiieir predecessoHEi^ 
6>/<o/rtr( 1864), a complete annotated ] and since earned on with ^.ome int^rmissioila. 


‘Riverside Bdition ’ of Shakes|M*aic (3 vols Cam j is the chamctemtic featu?-e. 


bridge, 1883), arnl the ctdlected Studies in Shake 
epeaie (Boston, 1885) Othei ^\()lk** \\<»ith^ of 
l&ing named aie Wonts and thca Uses ( N< w \ oik, 
1870), The Ameruan Vieir of the C opynqht 
tton (1880), Evn'yday English (1881), and Emjltsh 
Without and Wiihui (1881), 


Wbtit«boy8» See KtnnoNf^M, 

White Cape* Sec V^<^ILA^^E SociETiEa. 
White Colours* Sec Wmri: PumfcNm 
Wbitelleidy oi Ktani>, a town of Lancosliire, 
>i milete N, of Alamhostci. Ilating fiom 1826, it 
lias main* (mo ic'^idcutts cotton inanufaetuiob, aiid 


Whitebait, the uan.e by >,huh (lie tij of il.e 
Helling (Clujten hare>igi(s) ami ‘'juat tC/inx’n 
eptattus) are known in the inaiket. and when 


Whltefleld* Gkokoe, one ot the founders of 


seived for the table, especialh in Lomlou It MetiiodKin, was hoin in the Bell Inn, Gloucester, 
was foiiiiorly legaidetl as a ilixtinct sneties ot tho I 10th I>e‘einbei 1711 Hj' uas the \oungest of a 
family Ulupeirhe, and uas called U ( uviei and family ot hix moih and a danghtei, and he was 
y&lGntiennuH Jtoaenia idba, b> \ ai u 11 and se\ei d t^^o \Uien his fathei died He had his schoohug 
othei Biitish natuialisls, Chu,cu alht, IN tme at St Mai \ de( ivpr, Gloucebtcr. next served about 
natme has long been tletinilelv establislieU and it is figiiteen immtliH lis a dla^^ ei in ins mother s public- 
by no means dithoull to lecogrnst^ m specimens of nniHe, and at eighteen enteied as a servitor Peni- 
wlutebait the cliaiacteiisiic spetilic cbaiactiis of hioke ( ollege, <Kloid A lout tin ce year«t eaiher 






Whitebait 


helling oi hinat os the ciu^e mav be Whitebait , /ml ( barles Weslc> had hud, m the uuivei. 

' sit\ of Oxfoul, the foniuiatioiife^ ot Methodism fq.v.), 

^ ^ i and Whitetield eie long be<'anie conspicuous even 

" ^ ^ < ». ». j j aiiioiigst the voting enlhiisiasLs foi zeal, for the 

I auMeiitj of his awcetioisii), and foi lalioui too 

^^Lirf|||||||[PPPRipP^^ { gieat for his st length among tlie sick and the 

S KPjfmF^^ j niisoneis m the gaol Ills health gave way, but 

hi« native an srwm lestoied him. His devotion 

and piet> cittiacled the notice of Ui Benson, the 
bishop the diocese, vv ho gave him ileacouV orders 
in June 1736 He preached his fiist seinion in 
Whitebait Gloueestei ('atiiedrai vvitii striking effect, next 

took his B A degiee at Oxfoid, and preached in 
Ashing in the Thames is canieil on chiefl> fixmi Bath, Biistol, London, and else w here. 

Febniaiy to August, and it h«w l»een found that m J^Ieaiivvhile Weslej had been in Ameiiea estab- 
Febiuary and Miircli only 5 to 7 per cent of tlie lisliing ini'^sions among the colonists, and in the 

Ash weie heiring fry, 93 to 05 per cent l>eing lieginmng of 1738 W’hitefield joined him in (Georgia 

young spiats, while in June and July the propoi foi a few' moutlm, ictuinmg to be admitted to 

tions weie reveised, 75 to 87 i>ei cent, being piiest’s oideis, and to collect fumls foi the estab- 

herring, and the leinainder spmts. The length of lishnient of an oiphanagein Geoigia Tlie relirioua 
these little Ash is fioin 1 to 3} inches. Tlie spiat level of the age was low, and the ckig^ weie them- 
spawns ill the Thames from Apiil to June, and the selves supine, slothful, and vv oi Id ]>, lienee White- 
youngest fry, about two months old, are first taken field found amongst his bietliren the most active 
in Jun^ The smallest Iteningfry in Tlmines opposition. But when the paii^h pulpits were 
whitebait are also about tvvo months old, the laiger denied him he preached in the open aii, the fii^^t 
as much as six months, while the laigest sprats aie time with marvellous effect, on Kingswood Hill 
pit>bably nine months old. 'Whitebait are also near Bnstol, wheie the colliers heard him in 
taken in the estuaiy of the Forth between Alloa thousands, the tears sti earning down theii grimy 
and Kincardine, and in the estuary of the Exe in cheeks. Fiom this time on w aids he spent his life 
Devonshire, but in the latter county such fry are in constant travel and incessant preaching, eveiy- 
locally known as hntt. Whitebait are almost where moving audiences at his will by his irresist- 
always taken in stow-iiets or bag nets, large funnel- ibie earnestness and eloquence. Nor was it only 
shaped nets fixed to the rope by which the fishing the unletterec) he could mov^e, but ciitics so cold as 
boat is moored. The boat is stationary in tlie Chesterfield, Bolingbroke, Hume, and Franklin, 
tide-way, the fish aie carried by the tide into the About 1741 doctiinal differences on the question 


open mouth of the net, and collect in the small- of predestination led to his separation from John 
mesheil blind, or cod-end of the net. The fry of Wesley— botli of them being by this time dis* 
the herring and sprat occur in abundance at the owned by the Established Churen. Wesley took 


vae iierring ana sprat occur m aDimciance at tlie owned by the JSstabnsbed Church. Wesley tooic 
mouths of rivers and in tidal estuaries wherever the Armlniaii view in the controversy ; 'Wliite- 
the adults are numerous in i-tlie neighliourhood. field adhered to a rigid Calvinism. After a 
Shad-fiy ( C7. jfZnfa and o/osn ) also sometimes occur short alienation the two friends were leconciled^ 
wUh the young of sprats and herrings. and thenceforward their friendship was unbroken, 

Fot the table whitebait (the blanchuiUt of although their ways led apart Whitefield^s 
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supportera now built him a la^e shed at Moorfields 
— near Wesley's chapel — which being temporary 
was known as the Tabernacle; and his preaching 
gathered immense audiences around him. But 
iie had no talent for organisation, and as soon as 
he went away on his frequent and protractetl 
journeys his supportei's began to dispei’se. Indeed 
he founded no distinct sect, his converts and ad- 
herents after his death either following the lead 
of the Countess of Huntingdon (q.v.) or joining 
other denominations, many in Wales becoming 
amalgamated through the guidance of Howell 
Harris into the body now known as the Calvinistic 
Methodists. The Countess of Huntingdon ap- 
pointed Whitefield her chaplain, and built and 
endowed many chapels to maintain his Calvinistic 
doctrines. 

Whitefield made no fewer than seven evangel- 
istic visits to America, and the rest of his life was 
spent in preaching toiira through England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. In these he preached more than 
18,000 sermons to ten millions of people. One 
of the most famous of these mi&sionary journeys 
was that which he made to Scotland in 1741. He 
went thither on the invitation of Ralph and Eben- 
ezer Erskine ; but his notions were too catholic for 
his friends, who were disgusted when they found 
him as ready to predbh in a parish church as to a 
seceding congregation, and more ready still to 
preach in the open air. At Cambuslang, in Lanark- 
shire, his preaching produced one of the most 
remarkable revivals of modern times ; many 
thousands were stricken with concern about their 
souls, and found expression for their excitement in 
violent physical manifestations. It was on his 
return from this visit that Whitefield met and 
married a Welsh widow, Mrs James (November 
1741 ). Southey asserts his marriage was not a 
happy one, but offera no proof; Cornelius Winter, 
who knew her more than a year before her death, 
says * Whitefield was not happy in his wife . . . 
Her death set his mind much at liberty.' White- 
field set out for America for the last time in 1769. 
He was ailing at the beginning of the voyage, he 
was ill at the end of it, and he died somewhat 
suddenly not long after his arrival in America at 
Newburyport, near Boston, 30th September 1770. 

Whitefield was above the middle size, and of 
well-proportioned figure. His eyes were dark blue, 
but were disfigured by a slight squint. His 
gestures were natural and efiective, but his 
greatest gift was his marvellous voice, clear, full, 
and musical— capable of reaching 20,000 men on 
a hillside. His >vii tings by no means correspond 
with his fame— indeed nothing he has left behind 
is more than commonplace. The explanation of 
his unexampled power over his hearers must be 
souglit in the burning earnestness and reality of his 
faith, the fluency and strength of his language, and 
that vehemence and impetuosity of nature charac- 
teristic of the orator, as well as in the spiritual 
deadness of the time and the inherent fitness of 
his subject to the needs of the human heart. 

His collected works— about 76 sermons, journals, and 
letters — together with the MemoirB by Dr Gillies, fill 7 
vols. (1771-72). There are also Lives by Robert Philip 
(1838), Andrews (1864), Harsha (1866), Gledstone (18n 
and 1900), but especially the Rev. L. Tyertnan (2 vols. 
1876 ). See also the Life and Timee of the Counter of 
Huntingdon (2 vols. 1840), and Stevens, History of the 
Religious Movement of the 18th Century called Methodism 
(New York, 1869-02). 

Whltefish {Coregonus dupeiformia), the Com- 
mon Whitefish, is the largest of all the Coregoni 
or American lake whitefish. It is very highly 
esteemed for food, ranking, indeed, as one of the 
finest of table fishes. Its range extends from Lake 
Champlain to the Arctic Circle. See Coregonus. 


Whltehallf a town of New York, at the head 
or southern extremity of Lake Champlain, and 
termination of the Ctiamplain Canal, 78 miles by 
rail N. by E. of Albany. It has sawmills and a 
trade in lumber. •> Pop. 4346. 

WlllteliayeUf a seaport of Cumberland, near 
the point where the Solway Firth merges in the 
Irish Sea, 38 miles SW. of Carlisle and 80 NW. of 
Lancaster. Dating from 1633, it has owed its 
well-being to great collieries — some of them extend- 
ing beneath the town and under the sea — and to the 
wealth of Inematite iron ore found in the neighbour- 
hood. There are blast-furnaces, iron-shipbuilding 
yards, iron and brass foundries, and nianufactiires 
of coarse linen, sailcloth, i-opes, soap, and earthen- 
w'are. The harbour has a wet-docK of five acres, 
two piers constructed in 1824-41, and each over 
300 yards long, and a lighthouse ; and steamers ply 
to Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, and Ramsey. White- 
haven was attacked by Paul Jones (q.v.) in 1778, 
and snflered from a mining subsidence in 1791. It 
was made a parliamentary borough, returning one 
member, in 1832. Pop. (1851) 18,916; (1891) 
18,044; (1901) 19,325. 

Whitehead* Charles, greatest poet of the 
name and the writer of at least one good novel, 
was born in London in 1804, the son of a prosperous 
wine-merchant. At fimt a clerk, he gave himself 
entirely to the life of lettens soon after publishing 
The Solitary (1831), a poem of reflection of real 
promise. II is A utobiography of Jack Ketch ( 1834) 
showed humour, and led to his being asked by 
Chapman and Hall to give them a popular humor- 
ous Dook in regular instalments. Fortunately for 
the M^orld he ileclincd, recommending to the pub- 
lishei*s the young Dickens, who thus began the 
famous Pickwick Papers, His novel Michard 
( 1842) earned and deserved the praises of 
Dickens and Rossetti. Other works are the 
Cavalier y a poetic drama ; the Earl of EsseXy a 
historical romance (1843); Smiles and TearSy a 
collection of essays and stories ( 1847 ) ; and a 
Life of Raleigh (1854). Whitehead unfortunately 
fell into intemperance, u^ent out to Melbourne to 
start afresh in 1857, but again sank, lost his wife, 
and died miserably in 1862, leaving unfinished the 
Spanish MarriagCy a promising poetical drama. 
See A Forgotten GeniuSy a monograph by H. T. 
Mackenzie Bell ( 1884 ). 

Whitehead* Paul, * a small iwet ' in Johnson’s 
phrase, was born a tailor’s son in Holborn, February 
6, 1710, was apprenticed to a mercer, married a 
short-lived imbecile with a fortune of £10,000, lay 
some years in the Fleet for the non-payment of a 
sum for which he had stood security, uecaine active 
in politics and as a poetical satirist, was one of the in- 
famous monks of Medmenham Abbey (q-v.), became 
deputy-treasurer of the Chamber, and dieil 30th 
December 1774. The only satires of his that need 
be named are State Dunces (1733), inscribed to 
Pope, and Manners (1739), for which Dodsley was 
brou^it before the House of Lords. * Whitenead, 
who,^i8ays Johnson, *hung loose upon society, 
skulked and escaped. ’ His writings were collected 
by Captain E. Thomson in 1777, but Churchill’s 
couplet best preserves his name : 

May I (can worse disgrace of manhood ikll?) 

Be born a Whitehead and baptised « Paul. ^ 

Whitehead* William, Colley Cibber’s suc- 
cessor as poet-laureat^ was born a baker’s son at 
Cambridge in 1715. He was helped to an educa- 
tion at Winchester and Clare Hall, Cambtidgj^ 
and was elected fellow of his college in 1742. He 
made the grand tour as tutor to Lord Jersey’s son, 
and by the family influence became in 1755 secre- 
tary and registrar of the Order of the Bath, and in 
1757 poet-laureate. He died April 14* 1785. He 
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and deservedly. His eoems were coileeted in 17di, 
and in 1774 in two v(dunies--^a third volamei with 
a memoir by W. Mason, followed in 1788. 

White Horse* the name applied to a iigure of 
a horse on a hillside, formed by removing the turf 
so as to show the underlying chalk. Most of these 
6 gares are in Wiltsliirp, but Berkshire possesses 
the most famous of them all, that at Ufhngton, 4 
miles S£. of Shriveiiham. It measures 35.5 feet 
from nos 3 to tail, and 120 from ear to heel; is 
traditionally supposed to comniemoiate Alfred the 
Great’s victoiy of Ashdown (871); is mentioned 
about the reign of Heiiiy 11. os existing piior to 
1084 ; and has been periodically^ ‘ scoumhP — four- 
teen times between 1765 and 1857, and then not 
till 1884. The next most famous White Horse, 
that on Bratton Hill, near Wc-sthniy, is likewise 
said to commemorate a victoiy of Alfred’s, that of 
Ethaiidnn (878). It oiigiiially measured 100 by 54 
feet, but now is 175 by 107, liaving been reout in 
1778 and 1853. Othet White Hoises are those of 
Cherhill ( 1780; 129 x 142 feel ), Marll>oiongh ( 1804; 
renewed 1873; 02 x 47 feet), Pensey (1812; 180 ^ 
107 feet), Broad Hinton (1835; 90 x 90 feet), and 
WootUm B4is.Hott ( 1864 ; 80 x 01 feet). Vorkshiie 
has two White Hoi*ses, both modem— on Itouistoii 
Hill, near Noithwaite, and the Ilamhledon Hills, 
near Thirsk ; and on Mormoi*<l Hill, Aberdeenshire, 
are both a Wlute Hoi'>e(18th century; 162 x 120 
feet) and a stag (1870 ; 240 feet long).* At Tysoe, 
Warwickshire, is a Bed Hoise (1401; ♦’>4 x 31 
feet); near Weymouth is an equestrian figure of 
George III. ; and similar figures of seeming aiiti- 
miity are the Giant (180 feet long) on Trendle 
Hill, near Cerne-Ahhas, Doisetshiie ; the Long 
Man (240 x 148 feet) at Wilmington, Hus.so\, ic- ] 
outlineil in 1874; and the Cross (230 x 310 feet) 
at Whiteleaf, Bucks. 

See the Rev. W. C, Pleuderleath, T/ie IVktif JToraejt of 
the West of England (18S5; new ed. 1892); Chambers’s 
Book of J>ag$, vol. li. p. 778; and T. Hughes's Scourmg 
of the White Hor$c (1858). 

White Lady^ a spectral figure which, occoi-ding 
to popular legend, appears in many of tlie castles 
•of Germany, as at ilerlin, Neiihaus in Bohemia, 
Ansbach, Baireuth, Kleve, Darmstadt, Alteriburg, 
as also in London, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and 
elsewhei*e, by night as well os by dayq particularly 
when the death of any member of the family is 
imminent. She is regarded as the ancesti'ess of 
the race, shows herself always in snow-white gar- 
ments, canies a bunch of Keys at her .side, and 
sometimes rocks and watches over the children at 
night when their nurses sleep. The earliest his- 
torical instance of tliis apparition occurred in 
the 16th century, and is famous under the name of 
Bertha of Hosenberg ( in Bohemia ). The White Lady 
of other princely castles was identified with Bertha, 
and this was accounted for by the intermarriages 
of other princely houses with mem^rs of the house 
•of Rosenberg. In the Schloss of Berlin she was seen 
in 1608, 1619, 1667, 1688, and again in 1840, 1850, 
and 1879. The White Lady of Avenel, in Scott’s 
Monastery, is an ineftective imitation. It was long a 
eommon belief in the Highlands that many of Hie 
chiefs had some kind spirit to watch over the for- 
tunes of their house. Popular tradition has many 
well-known legends about white ladies, who gener- 
ally dwell in forts and mountains as enchanted 
maidens waiting for deliverance. They delight to 
%ppear in warm sunshine to poor shepherds or herd- 
boys. They are either combing their long hair, or 


and gokl^ They wear 
half mack garments, and yellow 
AU these and many other traits 
individual li^nds may bo traced 
g^deas of Geruian mythol^^^ wim 
birth and death and presides Over 
ing of the household. Btill more 
appellation White Lady and the 
point bock to the great godiless of 
ap]>ears under various names, and who, as 
(^ihe brilliant’), held her ciicuit on Twelftii^ldK|$^ 
and tevealcd her power. When tlie legend gpea M ^ 
to say that the Bohemian Bertha of the t6th mm* ^ 
tury promised the workmen of Neuliaus a sweet* 
soup on the completion of building the castle. Slid 
that this soup, along with carp, w still given in 
rememhram e of it to the poor on Maundy Tliurs- 
day, may l>e permitted to recognise again the 
festival dishcB consecrated to Berhta, such as fish, 
oatmeal gruel or dumplings, which it is still 
cuhtomary U> eat about the time of Twelfth-night 
and Ciiiistmas in most districts of Germany. 

See Minutoli, I>if Wents^ Prau (Berk 1830), and 
Scliramiuen, Die Schiclmh- odcr Tolmfrau tm Saut der 
HohcnzttlUn^^ (Cologne, 1888). 

White Lead* Lkajo. 

W’^hlte Lea {«-l^^><^alled ‘Milk-leg’ ; technically , 
phUytntiMa dotenh)^ an ailment of women, usually ; 
Moori after parturition. Tlicre swollins of the 
l**g, ImidncHB, whitencBs of the skin, and throm- 
honirt of the huge wins. 

W’^hiteloeke* BresTUoDE, was lx>rn in London 
2d August 1005, ami educate4i at Eton, Merchant 
Ta>Iois* School, anti St John's College, Oxford. 
The son of a Judge, he studied at the Middle 
Temple, sat in the Long Pai’iiameiit for Great 
Mailou , and took a half-hearted part on the popular 
side in the great s ti uggle. I n 1 648 he w as appointed 
one of the comnussioners of the Gieat Seal. He 
would take no part in the king's iiial, but he 
accepte<l a seat in tlie council of state, and was 
sent by Cromwell ambassador to Sweden (1653). 
lie declined Croinu ell's title of viscount, was 
nominated by Richard keeper of the Great Seal, but 
again steered prudently enough thiough that in- 
ti ica^periml to be included in the Act of Oblivion. 
Hedieciin 1676 at his house at Chilton in Wiltshire. 
Wliitelocke’s Memorials was first published in 1682 
in a mutilated and falsified form, the anom mous 
editor, according to Wood, being Arthur, Eaid of 
Aiinesley. A more satisfactory edition w^as that of 
1732. The book is reliable, but Mr Gardiner thinim 
the earlier part to have been written from memory, 
and 80 defective with the inevitable defects of such 
a method. His Joutmed of the Embassy to Swedm 
yva» edited by H. Reeve (1855). See his Memoirs 
by R. H. Whitelocke (1860). 

White MoillltalllSt a group belonging to the 
.^palachians (q.v.), in New Hampshire (q.v.). 
Mount Washington has a practicable carriage-road 
and a hotel on its summit, with a powerful electric 
light 

Wnhlte Plsments* The most important of 
these is white Jead^ which not only is very service- 
able when used alone as a white colour, but in oil- 
painting most other colours are mixed with it to 
give them body. Commercial white lead is fre- 
quently mixed with sulphate of baryta (baiium 
sulphate), but manufacturers of white lead object 
to this being called an adulteration, as the mixture 
is sold by them os such. Less common adulteru* 
tions are Gypsum (q.v.), chalk, and china olay* 
Fhtke White is a mure white lead specially prepar^ 
for artists, and keeps its colour lietter than the 
kind commonly used by house-painters (see lOBAD, 
and* PiOMEKTS). Zine WhUe, or oxide qf adhie> is 
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so much used for artistic work in oil as flake 
White, hut in Imnse-painting it is of^n coated over 
a ground of white lead, zinc white not heing liable 
to change hy the action of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
As an oil-colour it wants body, and is a bad dryer. 
As a water-colour, under the name of Ohinese 
white, it is very i^sefnl and penrnanent. Bctryta 
White, p&i*nHtnhent white, is the sulphate of Iwryta, 
and is oest when artificially prepared. This pig- 
ment does not change in impure air, but is not 
much in favour for oil-painting, except to mix for 
some pmposes with white lead, as it renders it less 
liable to alter in tint. White pigments are numer- 
ous, but these three are by far the most important. 

While River rises in Arkansas, flows north- 
east into Missouri, then east, south-east, and south 
through Arkansas, and empties itself into the 
Mississippi near the month of the Arkansas. It is 
SM50 miles long, and navigable 300 miles. 

Whiles^ See Leucorrhea. 

White Sea (Russian Bieloje More), a branch 
of the Arctic Ocean extending into the province 
of Aroliangel in tJie north of Russia. About 100 
miles wide between the Kaninskaia and Kola 
peninsulas, it narrows to less than 50 farther 
south, wddens again ./tnd forms three gulfs, the 
Kandalak Gulf, that of Archangel, into wliicli the 
Dwina falls, and that into which the Onega falls. 
The sea -route hither was discovereil by Chancellor 
in 1553; Archangel (q.v.) is the chief emporium 
on its shores. It is usually frozen from the be- 
ginning of September till the end of May ; and 
even during the other months, when navigation is 
possible, it is not free from floating ice, and heavy 
lOgsmre frequent. The area is about 50,000 sq. m. 
By canals connected with the Dwitia, it has direct 
winter communication with the Dnieper and the 
Volga, and so with the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

WMte l^ulplmr ISprlngS. a watering-place of 
West Virginia, 227 miles by mil W. of Riciiiiioud. 
It was at one time the most popular suiuiiter- resort 
in the southern states, lies amid fii>e mountain 
scenery, and contains seveml large hotels. 

W«rt;e SwelHAK, a disease of the Joints (q.v.), 
in which the synovitd membrnne passes into pulpy 
degeneration. 

WhlleCllfOat {Sylvia cinerea), a bird of the 
'family Sylviidte, a summer visitant to the British 
Isles ; plentiful during 'summer in the greater part 
of England and in Ireland, but rarer in tlie nortli of 
Scotland, where, however, it is also extending its 

range, breeding 
regularly os far 
nortli as the Dor- 
- 4 ^ nock Firth. It 

3 common 

-'A during sutniiter 

. in. the south and 

even in tlie north. 
It places its neSt 
in a low busli, or, 

and weeds. Its 

■on.-* * 1 . j. fc * • ■ y ^<>od consists of 

Whitethroat (%?»!« a»e«o), ingect*. berrios 

and otlmr fruit. 

^fts song is not veiy sweet, but is delivered wdth great 
energy, and it seems to vie with other biixls in sing- 
ing, ipfusing to be outdone. It is very lively and 
amusing as a cage-bird, and very easily tamed. Tlie 
whole length Of the wliitethroat is SA inches. -Its 
.plumfage is broWn of 'various shades ; the breast and 
belly biuwnish wliite, tinged with rose-colour in the 


male. The Lesser Whitethroat {Sylvia eurruea) 
is a species of much rarer occurrence, and less 
extensive in Its distiibution in the British Isles. 
Whitethroats belong to the same genus as the 
Blackcap (q.v.) and the Garden Warbler (5. 
Aorfmm), yvliich is not uncommon in Britain, and 
almost rivals the blackcap in tlie ridiness of its 
notes, at the same time being apparently intolerant 
of rivalry, for it avoids the blackcap's haunts. 
While Vitriol. See Zinc. 

Wllllewashf slaked quicklime, lednoed to the 
consistency of milk by means of Water. It is used 
for colouring walls, and as a disinfectant. If 
meiely for omouring, u little size is added, but not 
when used for sanitary purposes. 

WhillCtftf John, Archbishop Of Canterbury, 
W'as born a merchant’s son at Great Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire, in 1530 or 1533. He was brought vp 
j at Wellow Abbe>% near Grimsby, where his uncle 
was abbot, and at St Anthony’s School in London, 
and in 1549 entered Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
but Siiigratcd next year to Pembroke Hall. In 
1555 he was elected a fellow of Peterhouse, and, 
protected by its master during the Marian persecu- 
tion, took orders in 1560, aiia from the Bishop of 
Fly, to whom he was ch^daiii, received the tlam- 
bridgeshire rectory of Teversliam. He became 
successively Lady iMargaret professor of Divinity 
(1663), Master of Pembroke, a (jueen’s cliaplain, a 
D.D., regius professor rtf Divinity, and Ma.ster of 
Trinity (1567), Dean of Lincoln ( 1571 ), Bishop of 
Worcester ( 1577 ), Archbishop of Canterbury ( 1583), 
and a privy -councillor (1586). Several of these 
offices he held conjointly, for he was a great plural- 
ist. Having attended Queen Elizabeth in her last 
moments, aiid crowned James I., he died at Lam- 
beth, 29tli February 1604, and was buried at Croy- 
don, where in 1596 be had founded an almshouse. 
With a decided Calvinistic bias, Whitgif t yet was 
a steadfast champion of conformity, ami in bis con- 
troversy with Thomas Cartwright (q.v.) is held to 
have vindicated the Anglican position against the 
Puritans with no less ability than Jewell showed 
in defending it against the Romanists. Stow, 
Camden, Wotton, and Fuller concur in their praise 
of Whitgif t, and it was reserved far Macaulay to 
stigmatise iiim as ‘a sycophant and oppressor.’ 
His works were editcil for tlie Parker Societ}^ by 
the Rev. John Ayre (3 vols. 1851-53). 

See vol. ii. of Coopvr^a Athenre Cantahriffienees (19^) 
for a bibliograi>hy of liis ninety-four writings and for a 
long list of authorities, to which may bo added'vol. v. of 
Hook's 'Zives of the Archbishops of Canterbury (1876). 

IVliMllOrily a royal hurgliMn Wigtownshire, 3J 
miles NW. of the Isle of Wbithorn, 12^ miles *8. of 
Wigtown by rail. Pop. (1851) 1652; (1901) 1188. 
Ptmeiny makes mention of the place as Leukovihia, 
a town of the Novantm — the name most likely 
synonymous with the Latin Candida Casa, the Old 
English tiwii-aeru. Here at any rate St Ninian 
(q.v.) founded Candida Casa or church Of Whit- 
horn, dedicating it to St Martin, who had just*dled 
(397), knd here he was buried in 432. 'From thie 
place the monastery of Rosnat spread the ligllt far 
and wide, and here a bishopric was founded ^y tl«e 
Angles in 727, which was, however, reniov^ in 
796. At length under David I. 'Fergus, lord of 
Galloway, re-established the see of Galloway, 
founding here also a Premonstmtensian priory, 
whose church became the catltedral. In early . 
times pilgrima^ were made hither from all parts 
Of 'Scotland ; James lY. came at least oncea yoKiu 
and we And Margaret, queen of James HI., visitiiif 
it in 1478, and James V. in 1532 and 1638. Here 
in Ifllddisd the aged Earl of Angus, *d^ll-tiie-Oat.’ 
There romains now only a iirere,'ro(^eis, iyy-grown 
ruin. 



WHITING 




WhUlilg (Gtdim meftl^^ a species anil ofteik coatdderable fttbc^ dMailM 

of fish of the famil}r Gadiw, Iilke the <so<l the pnaom be evacuated. 
haddock, pout, and poor cod, this has the paiMiil uu serious xuisehief is to be j|pj Wli i( ^ 

upper raw longer than the lower, out it is die- When, bowev^, the tendons and 
tingnished among the species possessing this char tbe petiostenns, axe affoeted, a much swag -tfiWBj^ . 
actor by the fact that it has no barlmle on the Com ef whitlow » developed, whkdi haft- Phalli' ^ 
chin. Other specific diameters are the pdlndd already duicusse<l in the article Te^^dok. Stt 1^#;'^ 
silvery colour of the sides, the presence of a dark form the suppuration may extend up the. dvApt nw".. 
mark at the base of the pectoral fin, and the white oecasion dcstructioii of the jointi^, and evea ilcwMIh' 

Whitlow may origpuAte i>itber spoataueotody^ ^ ] 
amnjffjiiaEt. " 1 ! an external injury, sndi as a prick ftwitt .tL I 

needle, tlioni, A'c. In the tniatment of tbe inft£r4»..J 
j!i : ' • r. :• •= forms the finger or Ibiuitb nhould l>e held for half -. 

hab|g^]2^[|Hju||HH|[||[||| lut hour or longer in water as hot ns can l>e home, 

or envelopfNrl in an antiseptic poultice. W|toi 
^ matter sliosvs itself, an incision should be miM^ 
hrv.. *. -fM- -'r aJtnit of its esca|>6. Even if suppumtion has 

fer. . - i:: z uot taken place, a free incision fnto the inflamed 

E^T5iSl::-...'.:Tr - ^ ^ part often gives great rdief, and^ueb litHits the 

exteiiKion of the infiamitiaiion, 

\!\\\t\n%[0(idus merhxnguii), WhltllUllt* Walt, the iifiigue poetic cdel^rant 

of J)cmocracy, the Pindaric laudator of the 'average 
border of the ventral arnl dorsal fins. The posterior man,* was l>i>ru, of juinglml Engih^li and Dutch ston^, 
edge of the tail is straight or but sliglitfy enmr- on .‘Ust Mav 1S19, at West llillw. Long Island, la 
ginate, the depth (»f r he body nuMh^rate ; the anus is 1 Xcw York slate, ainl dieil oti STth March Like 

situated beneath the middle of the doi-sal lin. As } many another man of genius Whitman seems to 
in all species of tiadus th<>rc are three tbo^sal fins ! have" owed little to his formal education, as he left 
and two vimtral. 'riie scales are small. H'he ' ^idiool at the age of twtdvetoservefirstinalawyer^s 
i*aiige of the whiting is the European coju-t fr<mi ; and then in a doctor's office, and finally in a priiitoris 
Scandinavia to the Mediterranean. It is ahiindaiit j as an appmiltce or learner. But that he profi^ted 
on British coasts, especially <»n the south ainl west ! by such schi»oling as he had (in the public Bch?o«^ 
coasts of Erijjland and Ireland, comparatively mro j of Xew Y'ork state) is shown by the fact tltitt ki» 
on tlie northern coasts of Scotland. It hits )mm j next employment \v/i« that of itinerant teacher in 
recorded as large os Id inches in length and 3 to 4 j country seboids. He retumetl .shortly to hia pi^t- 
lb. in weight, an<l soine spcciuiens are said to have | ing, with spells of summer holiday and ovea 
reached 8 Ih., hut the usual size is about I or 2 Ih. : faiin-work, and in 1846 Wcame editor of the 
It is a voracious lish, feeding both on the Ijottom on Brtmkbjth Eagle, This and his other iniuieronff 


Whiting [Gad us merlangus). 


border of the ventral and dorsal fins. The posterior 
edge of the tail is straight or but slightly emar' 


recorded as large as 16 inches in length and 3 to 4 ! country schools. He retumetl .shortly to hia priui- 
lb. in weight, an<l soine spcciuiens are said to have | ing, with spells of summer holiday and ovea 
reached 8 lb., hut the usual size is about I or 2 Ih. . faiin-w-ork, and in 1846 l>ecame editor of the 
It is a voracious lish, feeding both on the Ijottom on Braaklgth Eagle, This and his other iniuieronff 
Crustacea and in inidwater on small lish, such jus i press engageiueiils were only of short duratioix, a 
sprats, young pihdiards, »S:c. It also feeds on certain rostlessncsj?, love of wandering, and eager' 
molluscs and w’orui.s, hut to a less c.xtcnt. It is ness for fresh excel lences itiakbicr him nasa ranidhr 


ness for fresh experiences itiakbig him pasa rapidly 
caught both hy the traw l and by hand lines, and in from one post or employment to another. He even 
Scotland also liy long-lines. In .Scotlaml niussela built and sold houses at one time, and wfi» in serf- 
are chiefly used as bait; in Englaml, pilchard, ous peril of growing wealthy on the proceeds, a 
^oi^ckercl. I>eril he was zealous and siiccessful in avoiding. 

The whiting breeds in spring, from March to All along haiuiteil by the yearning and sense of 
May; the eggs, as in other (ladidic, are Irans- obligation to produce a life-work, Wnitnian seemed 
parent ami buoyant aiul di.spersed separately in the quite unable to find full and free expressions for 
water. It is in high esteem for the table, and is hLs emotions and thoughts until he hit upon the 
regarded «as particularly delicate and easy of curious, iiregular, recitative measures in wiiicb he 
digestion. The flesh is of a pearly w hiteness, w hence composed the Leaves of Grass, When fii'st k^sned 
the English name. It very soon suftei*s change, in 1855 this unique publication was but a small 
however, ami is in good condition only a short quarto of 94 pages, but it grew in the 60111*86 of the^, 
time after being caught; but great niimbei’s of seven succeeiiing editions till it contained nearly 
small whitings are seat to market, salted and 400 pages. The later and complete editions, taken 
dried, under various names. together with his prose book Specimen Days and 

Whitiiur is simply chalk ground and washed to ^f9*> ™»y ^ ^ 

separate impurities. It is extensively used as a Whitman as a WTiten But W hitman least of all 
si*e.colonr, for denning silver and other metals, as «»«“.)'■»* with an idle and remote sp^ta- 

weU aa glass, and in preimring frames for gilding ; J®”**'? ' •'« w®s eret bold and determiiwd 

and ( in milk ) may bo us^ as ^ antidote to poison- grapple with life a ^dest and sternest 

ing by oxalic acid. It is often mixed with wliite reahties, to put the fa strong^ of hw shoulder te 
le£l as an adulterant buiden of his fellows. Thus it came that 

summoned to tend his owm brother, wounded in 
WnitlOWf or Paronychia, is a painful in- the war against the South, lie became the brother^ 
flammatory aflTectlon of the fin^rs, almost alw^ays nurse to every wounded or skk mother's son in 
proceeding to suppuration. TJiei'e are several tlie Northern army. Not Florence Nightingc^V 
varieties of this anection, a^ording to the. texture self could bo more tender and more beloved than the 
Pi?'''? • ^ J^l^ked ; thiLs, it may be situated in stalwart, bearded Walt, passing like a broad sun- 
tae skin, the cellular (or connective) tissue beneathr beam from bedside to beside in the long hospital 
the skiu or under the nail, the tendons or tendin- wanks with cheery words and helpful olnces to tbe 
sheaths running along the fingers, or the peri- living and last hand -clasp brotherly kiss to 

Qsteum. If the skin be the seat of infiammatioa. dying comrades. The exertion, llie exposure, amt 
^mcles appear, which s^n discharge pus, af tor which the nigh nervous and emotional stiain Whitman 
renef is rapidl;^ affordra.^ Such cases require little underwent in these few years left him a shattered. ' 
toto or attention, and give rise to hardly any con- and almost aged man. About the close of the war; 
s^ntional distwlmnce. If the cellular tissue be ho reemved (the magnificent reward of devetiaa 
the primatTy seat of innammation there is a painful and genius) a subordinate elerkship under govem* 
seiDsatioa of tenseness aud tlirobbiag of tlie part,, mmtt, and was summarily dbmissed by Seetetai^ 
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Harlan as the author of ‘an indecent book;* 
though he fortunately obtained a similar post 
almost immediately. In 1874 he left Washington 
for Camden, New Jersey, where he lived till his 
death. Partially paralysed as he now was, Whit- 
man was in no small danger of falling into absolute 
poverty, had it not been for the timely help of 
his admirei-s beyond the Atlantic, a movement in 
which Tennyson, Carlyle, and Ruskin imd other 
leading authors took generous and^ active^ part. 
Later on several >vealthy American citizens 
honoured themselves and their country by liber- 
ally providing for the aged poet’s simple wants. 

All the auspices seem in favour of Whitman’s 
immortality ; the neglect of his own countrymen, 
tempered only by ridicule, abuse, and even 
pei'secution ; the recognition by a few of the 
leading minds of Europe and America ; his slow 
emergence into acceptance and appreciation if 
not into popularity; all these seem auguries of 
a true man of genius. Although Whitman, like 
Carlyle and Browning, may be a dangerous and 
dangerously easy model for disciples to imitate, 
he undoubtedly worked out for himself a style of 
distinction as notable as theirs. This in itself is 
a title to fame, or at least a charm against oblivion, 
even though his style^like that of Lyly, runs to 
extremes and vices. This style or form is a sort 
of rhythmic recitative or irregular chant, the pre- 
carsoi*s of which may be found in the English trans- 
lation of the Psalms and other Biblical poems, in 
Macpherson’s 0ssia7ii and in the later poems of 
William Blake. These chants vary in movement, 
and seem governed by laws rhythmic rather than 
metric, which (like the grammar of an unwritten 
tongue) have never been formulated even by the 
inventor himself. They have a peculiar, wild, 
stirring charm, which is apt to make regular vei*scs 
seem tame and insipid after them. As to subject, 
Whitman set himself the Atlantean task of uplift- 
ing into the sphere or dominion of poetry the whole 
of modern life and man, omitting nothing, conceal- 
ing nothing. Like Wordsworth, he would sing 
‘man as man,’ only with a far wider and bolder' 
sweep of subject aiul greater daring of treatment. 
His thesis is that of St Peter’s vision ; ‘ there is 
nothing common or unclean.’ Hence the logical 
necessity with Whitman to include the treatment 
of subjects which in modern society were tabooed as 
obscene and unmentionable ; hence too the accusa- 
tions of indecency, so just and pertinent from the 
accuser’s point of view, so futile and irrelevant from 
that of the accused. Whitman is in fact an ideal- 
ist who has bound himself by a solemn vow to be 
a thorough -going realist ; and it is his resolute and 
often successful endeavour to secure tliis union that 
gives his work its exceptional artistic quality. He 
IS a prince of impressionists in literature. But so 
high and hard is the task Whitman sets himself that 
it is no matter of surprise that he sometimes, if 
not often, fails, and from heights where he was 
approaching the sublime falls perilously near the 
ridiculous. It is the fate of all artists who strive 
for the highest things that their failures— often 
only apparent— are more easily detected than their 
solid acliievements ; hence the contumely and ridi- 
cule that a Turner or a Wordsworth, Keats, or 
Landor, or Shelley suffers at the hands of a clever 
but uninitiated criticism. So largely with Whit- 
man ; but it is better to approach him in the same 
spirit that he has shown toward man and nature, 
that of for ever seeking for what is great and good, 
while outfacing steadily and bravely every stem 
and refractoiy reality. 

Whitman’s Leavtt of Orasg fell still-born from the 
press, but in England, of some copies sold in 1865 hv 
a book-pedlar at Sunderland, one was given to W. Bell 
Scott, who in turn sent one to W. JL Rossetti (see 


Atkenceum for 9th April 1892). A selection from Whit- 
man was published by Mr Rossetti in 1868 (new ed« 
1886); another in 18w by R Rhys; another, Autchio^ 
graphia, by A. Stedman (1892). See W. D. O’Connor, 
The Good Grty Foot (1866) ; and books by J. Burroughs 
(1866 and 1897), Dr Bucke (1885), W. Clarke (1892), 
andJ. A. Symond8(1893). 

Whitney* Eli, American inventor, was bom 
at Westborough, Massachusetts, December 8, 1765. 
and was educated at Yale College, where he paid 
his expenses partly by school-teaching, partly by 
mechanical labour. Having graduated in 1792, he 
went to Georgia as a teacher, hut finding ({ generous 
patron in the widow of General Greene, of the 
Revolutionary army, he resided on her estate and 
studied law. The cotton culture at this period, 

5 especially that of the best kind, the ‘green seed,* 
was limited by the slow and difficult work of separ- 
ating the cotton from the seed bv hand. Whitney 
set to work to remedy this under great disadvan- 
tages, for he had to make his own tools; but 
tlie reports of his success prompted some lawlei^ 
people to break into his workshop and steal his 
machine, and get othei-s made before he could secure 
a patent. He, however, formed a partnership with 
one Miller in 1793, and went to Connecticut to 
manufacture cotton gins ; but the lawsuits in 
defence of his rights carried off all liis profits and 
$^,(X)0 voted him by the state of South Carolina. 
Finally in 1798 he got a government contract for 
the manufacture of li rearms, and was the first to 
effect the division of labour by which each part 
was made separately. He made a fortune bjr this 
manufacture, carried out with ingenious machinery 
at Whitney ville, Connecticut,; wliile he had but 
barren honour from the gin, one of the most 
important of the whole series of inventions con- 
nected with the cotton manufacture. He died at 
New Haven, January 8, 1825. See Cotton, p. 610. 

Whitney* Josiah Dwight, geologist, was 
horn in Northampton, Massachusetts, 23d Novem- 
ber 1819, graduated at Yale in 1839, and the year 
after joined the survey’ of New Hampshire. The 
yeara 1842-47 he spent in study in Europe, return- 
ing to explore, together with J. W. Foster, the 
Lake Superior region. Their Synopsis of the 
explorations was published in 1849; their Bepof't 
on the geology, 1850-51. Wliitney next spent two 
years travelling in the states east of the Mississippi, 
of which the fruit was The Metallic Wealth oj the 
United States (1854). Appointed state chemist 
and professor in the Iowa state university in 1866, 
togetlier with James Hall, he issued the Reports 
on its geological survey (1858-59) ; and in 1858-60 
took part in the survey of the lead region of the 


of that state till 1874, publishing in six volumes 
his Geological Survey of Calif oi'nia (1864-70), In 
1865 he was appointed to the chair of Geology at 
Harvard; received the LL.D. degree from Yide in 
1870, ana bad the honour of giving his name to the 
highest mountain in the United States. His Yose- 
mite Qnidehooh was published in 1869. He died 
in August 1896.— His brother, William Dwight 
Whitney, philologist, was boni in Northampton* 
Massachusetts, 9th February 1827, graduated at 
Williams in 1845, and was three years therei^ter 
clerk in a bank, studying Sanskrit the wliile. In 
1849-50 lie studied at Vale, then went to Germany* 


In 1854 he was appointed professor of Sanskrit at 
Yale* in 1870 also of Comparative Philology. He 


received the degree of Ph.D. from Breslau (1861 
LL.D. from Wiliams (1868), Harvard ( 1876 ), i 


irmTsm 


Andrew!^ (1874^ Edinburgh (1B92), and 
f I'orn Colnnibia ( 1886 )* A member ol the Americaii 
Oriental Society from 1849, he was its librarian 
(1855-73), its corresponding secretary (1857-84), 
and then Its president. Im contributions to the 
Journal of the society were no less mtiiterons than 
important, including a translaticm of the Silri/a 
Siadhdnta (I860) ; text with notes of the Athnrm 
Veda PrAt^dfchya (1862) j the text with notes of : 
the Taittiriya PrdtiqAkhya (1871), which ^vae | 
• awarded the'Bopp prize by the Hcrlin Academy as I 
the most important Sanskrit publication of the pre- 
ceding three years; and the Imlex Veiliorum to 
the Athan^a Veda ( 1881 ). He contributetl also to 
the great Sanskrit dictionary of Bt)litlingk and 
Roth (7 volft. St Peterslnng, 1853 67). Me died 
17th June 1894. PiofcKsor Whitney was un- ' 
douhtedly one of the fotcniost Saiisktil scholara f 
of the day, and w’as a corrcspondefit of the Berlin, j 
Turin, Koine, and St Pctei«»burg acadeniicH, 
the Institute of Fiance, .and a foicign knight i 
of the Pjus.siati older * Pour Je Minute/ Ah a 
scientific philologist he helongcil to the school 
tJiat asciihes the d(‘\clopnicnt of speech to the j 
acceptance of eoincntional signs, its oiigin inii 
tative lathei than an intuitive concomitant ot 
thought. He waged waifaie with Max Mill Ici ^ 
on fundamental cj^uestiona of the schmee of Ian- , 
guage, and those iiiteiesti'd in hucIi conhoveisicH 
will find the Kuiojiean scholai's onslaught on 
Whitney at lengtii in the fointh volume of his 
Chija from a Gcnmin Workhhup (187.3). ' 

Other works of Whitney’s are On Mat* nal and Form 
Xaaf/iiofyc (1872) ; Darwin.t,^m an*l Zaayimvc (le7 1 ) ; ^ 
Lofjfoat Oonsistcncn in Varies ot‘ ( 1880) ; Mir- ’ 

tiire in JjangiiOife ( 1881 ) ; coinpf'iidious Oermnn Grammar 
(1869), /?ca</cr ( 1870 ), and Dtctionaru Oriental j 

awl LinguUtic Studied (1873 7.3); Life and G$ovth of , 
Language^ in Iniornational Soienco Scrieb (1876); 1 
Eddentiah of English Grammar {\i<77) ; Sandrit Gram^ j 
mar (1879); Praetical French Gum mar (18S6). He 
was also editor-in-chief of the great Century Dictionary 
(6 vols. New York, 1889-91). ‘ | 

Wllttney« MorNT, the highest mountain of the 
United States ouUide of Alaska, is in the Siena , 
Nevada in southern California, and has a height of 
14,898 feet. 

Whitstable, a long, straggling village in Kent, 
on the south shore of the Thames e.stuaiy, at the 
mouth of the Swale, 6 miles NNW. of" Canter- 
bury. It is famous for tlie delicacy of its oysters, 
the large artificial beds being regularly fanned by 
different companies and prop lie tors. It was made 
an urban ilistricb in 1894 ; pop. ( 1901 ) 7086. 

Whitsunday. See Pentecost. In Scotland 
it is one of the usual Terms (q. v'. ) for regulating 
the letting of houses and farms — its connection 
with tlie Sunday of Whitsuntide or with any Sun- 
day having wholly passed from the popular con- 
piousness. It was formerly movable, but was hxed 
in 1690 to mean the 16th May. In many respects 
local usage used to overrule the statute. Thus, 
in Edinburgh, the term of entry to a house w^as 
the 25th May until 1881, when by an act for Scot- 
land it was declared to be the 28tli ; but rents are 
payable on the 15th. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, the sweet Ameri- 
can * Quaker poet * and sturdy abolitionist, w'as born 
near Haverhill, Massachusetts, on the 17th Decem- 
ber 1807, belonging thus to the same golden decade 
that gave Emerson and Longfellow to America, 
Tennyson and the Brownings to England. The son 
of a poor farmer, who was also shoemaker, young i 
Whittier obtained his formal education only with : 
that straggle wliicli seems so much better to foster < 
genius than the possession of all the advantages, as i 
tliey are called. While the bodily frame that so < 
well served him till his peaceful decease on the i 


7th ed September d 
hal^ened hy his healthy, If 
his observation wae roase4 dnd, . 
imagination fired and aolonred 
pages of nature's volume spread 
before him. He wandered the Keikr 
meadows with the voices of Burns ai^ 
worth for ever in hb earn. He 
notable schoolmaster in Joseph Coffin, an 
astk collector of all local legends and 
thus arlding to wild nature the weirder intent 
of strange, daik, and thillling human doeils 
and dreod-boru superstitions. For his teohniedl 
education, for l>ett©r or woi-se, Whittier Waa 
1 Apprenticed to jmiiiialistn, beginning with con- 
irilmtions to tlie ‘ Poet s Coraei * aim as early as 
1829 undertaking the editorship of the Amertmu 
Manu/arlurer, and in 1830 (bat of tlie New 
Kngland Weddy Itrrieic^ published at Hartford, 
(\mnecticut Ills next move w^as a return to his 
native town to a similar post on the HarerhUl 
Gazette in 1832, after having jiuhlished in the 
previous Yi'ar Legemh of hew England and Moll 
Fildtei, "Long liefure this his poetly had attracted 
the mliniraiion of VA'illiaiii Lloyd Garrison, the 
champion of ‘Abohlion,* who * rode over from 
Ncvvhiirvpoit to see Whittier when nnite a latl, and 
became las life long fiiend. So it fell out that, if 
(JairiHon nuiv 1 h» called the preacher or prophet, 
W hittier must l*e wreathed the poet laureate of 
abolition (even though Emerson nas touched the 
HnUject with moie puissant i>en)- Thenceforward, 
whether witli the bright ilasliing blade of his noble 
poetic rhetoiic or the sounding quarter-staff of his 
earnest and manly ]>i05i.e, he fought the long, hot, 
daiigeiouH battle" of emancipation through con- 
tempt and defeat t-o lasting and complete victory. 
Apart fiom this strenuous and hemic struggle 
there is nothing epoch-making in Whittier’s life 
liteiaiy or pei*soiial. In 1840 he settled in the 
quiet of Aniesbuiv, a village near liis birthplace. 

Gf WInttiei scollecteil prose vvorks it niaj^ liesaid 
generally that tlie histoiical inteiest is stronger 
than the literal y ; for Ids niose never rises to the 
high lev els of his poetiy, and its main intere.st lies in 
the fact that in it we have the w’oik, w’e may 
almost say tlie life wwk, of a very earnest and 
excellent man. The contents of these volumes 
consi.st chiefly of ai tides which have long since 
served their pm pose ; and as permanent contribu- 
tions to Uteratuie they lack the masteily style 
wdiich has in some instances lendeied immortal 
w’hat w'ould otheiwise l»e of but tiansient interest. 
Beyond the Atlantic the name aliolitionist has never 
piobahly obtained the ciedit that w'as due to it, 
mainly because it was hard for an Englishman to 
realise the high moial and pliyhical courage which 
the man or the woman must have who passed by 


that name, not in the slave states merely, but in 
the North itself, fated though the Nortn was to 
fight and bleed and conquer in that veiy cause. 

Whittier’s claim to immortality fles clearly 
in his poetry, and thero in very small bulk. His 
anti- slavery poems have for the most part served 
their purpose, and w ith some few exceptions, such 
as the pathetic and spirited ‘Slaves of Martinique,’ 
can hardly be of enduring interest. His nature 


if a little wanting in pith and sustained force, rank 
high amonff poems of that class ; bnt it is when he 
soars into the spiritual and even mystic spheres, as 
in *My Psalm,’ Hiat, rising lark-like, his notea 
come clearest, sweetest, and truest. At lower 
levels his note is often less certain or even is 
often ill-sustained. Concerned rather with the 
feelings and thoaghts (neither of them very 
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remarkable) wliich he desires to express than with 
poetic ^rm, he lacks the true enthusiasm of the 
artist for the technique of his work ; hence 
blemishes are often only too patent. Whittier 
had not, in fact, the quality of oiiginality of 
the first order nor of that expansiveuess which 
itself becomes the* equivalent of originality. No 
man could be more faithful to his priiicinles, more 
true to his conscience, and more single in his 
aspirations towards what was right ; no man could 
cherish through a long life a faitli more simple and 
exalted, or declare with more clearness ana insist- 
ence his high spiritual message. All these things 
make a man good and great ; they leave him w’ith 
a lasting influence over kindred minds ; but they 
alone will hardly secure him immortality as a gi-eat 
w'l’iter or cause him to take rank among the real 
thinkers of his age. What will longest remain to 
us will be the record of a long, pure, and blameless 
life, and a few of his poems in which, as by a rare 
and happy fortune, tne outbreathings of a sweet 
and exalted spirit have come to us in a form as 
exalted and os sweet. 

An edition of the poems appeared in 7 vols. in 1888-89; 
another, containing the posthumous A t ^utidown^ in 1894 ; 
the Cambridge edition (1894) was reissued in England 
in 1899. See Lives by Underwood (1875 ; new cd. 1883), 
Kennedy ( 1882), W. J. Linton ( 1893 ), and Pickard ( 1894 ). 

Whitting^tOlIt Richard, the apprentice’s model, 
is supposed Uy have been born about 1358, youngest 
son of Sir William AAMiittington of Pauntley in 
Gloucestershire. His father dying, Richard set out | 
for London at thirteen to push his fortune, ami I 
apprenticed liimself to Sir John Fitz- Warren, a | 
prosperous mercer, wliose daughter he afterwards | 
married. We find him a nieniber of the Mercer’s | 
Company in 1392, the year after an alderman and 
sheriff. In 1397 he was cho.sen Mayor of London 
to fill the place of Adam Raranie who liad died in 
liis 3'ear of office, again in 1406, member of parlia- 
ment for the city in 1416, and in 1419 for the third 
time mayor. He was knighted liy Henry V., and 
died in the spring of 1423, and by his will rebuilt 
Newgate and St MicliaePs Church, connecting also 
a college and an almshouse with it, while he also 
restored St Bartholomew’s Hospital, gave a library 
to Grey Friars, and provided drinking fountains. 

See the Rev. Sam. Lyaons' Model Met'chani of the 
Middle Ages ( 1860 ), and Besant and Rice’s Sir Richard 
Whittington (1881). Mr Lyaons defends the famous 
traditional story of the beginning of Dick Whittington’s 
good-fortune being the lucky sale of the cat he had com- 
mitted to a friendly sailor to a Moorish king sorely dis- 
tressed with rats and mice. He refuses to hear of the 
explanation that ho traded with cclU (three-masted 
vessels of about 500 tons) and sea-coal. But even if the 
modern story and the representation of tlie cat goes back 
to the 16th century, its historical character is still not 
proved. And unfortunately the main elements of the 
story are familiar in German, Italian, Russian, and Danish 
folklore. But none need doubt the other part of his 
Tomantio history, of how when a poor boy aweary of 
London he Had made up his mind to fly, but was arrested 
on Highgate Hill by a merry peal from Bow Bells which 
rang to his ears ‘Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor 
of London.’ 

Whittlesey, a market-town of Cambridgeshire, 
bh miles E. by S. of Peterlwrongli. Whittlesey 
a shallow lake (2 by 1 mile), which formerly 
existed in the north of Huntingdonshire, 4 miles 
SW. of Whittlesey, abounded in fish, >vater-fowl, 
&c., but is now drained and laid out in cultivation. 
Pop. ( 1851 ) 4972 ; ( 1901 ) 3909. * 

Whitworth^ a to>yn of Lancashire, 3 miles N. 
by W. of Rochdale, with cotton manufactures and 
collieries. Pop. ( 1891 ) 9766 ; ( 1901 ) 9578. 

^Whitworth, Sir Joseph (1803-87). See 
Cannon, VoJ. IL p. 714. 


Whooper. See Swan. 

WhoopinM*coii8rh« See Hooping-cough. 

WhOPtlebePPy ( Vaccinium\ a genus of small 
shrubs, of the natural order Vacciniacete, having 
a four- to five-toothed calyx, a four- to five- 
cleft bell-shaped or urceolate corolla, with the 
limb bent back, eight or ten stamens, with 
two-horne<i anthers, and a four- to five-celled 
many-seetled berry. The species are numerous, 
mostly natives of the northern parts of the w’orld, 
with evergreen or deciduous, more or less o\ti.te 
leaves. The Common Whortleberry, oi‘ Bilberiy 
( P. myrtillm)^ called in Scotland the Blaeberry ^ is 
very common in Britain, 
an(f in the middle and 
north of Euro^ie. It is 
found also in Iceland 
and in the northern 
regions of North 
America. It varies 
from a few inches to 
almost 2 feet in height, ' 

and has ovate deciduous 1 

leaves, and dark purple 1 

berries, covered with a jtm \ 

mealy bloom, A variety Hr \ 

occurs, hut randy, with I 

white berries. The her- 1 

ries are very sweet and || jV 

agreeable, and are much ^1 j| I 
used for making jelly H Jl \ 

and tarts ; they are also \ 

eaten in Devonsliire raw f 

with clotted cream. Tlie 
juice of the berries mixed 
with the powdered bark 

of alder and alum is W 

employed by the women 

of northern Rnasia to Whortleberry ( Vaceinium 
dye their hair bright myrtillus), 

red. A kind of spiritu- 
ous liquor is also made from them in Germany. 
The Bog Wliortleberry, or Great Bilberry ( V. 
uli^inosum)y is common in the northern parts of 
Britain, and in the north of Europe and Asia. It 
is said to cover extensive tracts in Greenland. It 
grows in marshy situations, and is a taller plant 
than the common whortleberry. It has deciduous, 
obovate, entire leaves, and a fruit larger than the 
common whortleberry, and inferior to it in flavour. 
Tlie fruit is said to cause giddiness when eaten in 
large quantity, and an intoxicating liquor is made 
from It. The Red Whortleberry ( P. vitia-idfca) 
is found on the dry barren moors of Scotland 
(where it is called Cranlieiryi q-v.), in northern 
Europe, and America. The bemes, dark red in 
colour, are acid, somewliat austere, and not so 
agreeable as the bilberry ; yet they make an 
excellent jelly, which is esteemed for sore throats, 
and is much used by the Swedes as an acconipani- 
inent to venison and other roast meats. Many 
B]>ecies of. Vaceinium are in occasional cultivation 
as ornamental shrubs, and the fruit of most of 
them is agreeable, although in genetal it wanto 
acidity. Huckleberry, a name of the Gaylussacia 
shrubs of North America, is sometimes given to the 
whortleberry, as is also CowbeiTy. 

Whydahf or Whidah. See Dahomey. 

Whydah Bird* or Widow Bird (Fidua), 
a genus of African birds related to the Wearers, 
having long wings, and a boat-shaped tail, the two 
middle feathers of the tail of the males excessively 
lengthened daring the breeding season. The name 
is deriveil from the country of Whydah in Dahomey, 
and * Widow Bird’ is a hiere cormptlon of ft, 
which, however, has given to the genus its iiam^ 
Vidua (Lat., ‘widow’), regarded as appropriate 
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tbeir song. IM Known apecien \ r, pwrwxiua } 
1», a small bird, about the hUc of a canary, with 
black and brownish-black plumage, with a broad 
collar of orange-rufous colour, and breast of some- 
what ^inilar colour. 

IDiyinper* Edward, woo<l-engra\er and 
traveller, was bom in London, 27 Ih April 1H40, 
the son of an engraver and Tiaine<I an 

artist on wo(hI, lie bocaino even more famous for 
his mountaineering than for his book illiisliafions. 
In 1860-69 he scaled several liitlieito unsealed 
peaks of the Alps, iiielmling the MatUolioin 
(q.v.). In 1867 ho made valuable gf*ological dis 
coveries in Northern (.InHudaiid, anil again in 1872. 
His memorable travels in I be liigli Andes (inelnd- 
ing the ascent of ("liimboia/o and other peaks) 
took place in 1879 80. See his S( rumble.^ awomjst 
the Afpit (1871 ; new ed. 1898); bis Tt rn^fh amonijst 
the Great Auden of the Ktfuafor (with apjKuidiees, 2 
vols. 1892) ; and Xirmaff and the Medtu hor n ( 1897 ). 

Whyle-illelville, (iroRtiK JoiiN\ Mioiriijg 

novelist, was born in IS‘2I at A!<iiin< AleUille, 
near St Andieus, Ibo son t>f a Fifosiiiie laiul He 
Avas edueat/Cil at Eton; in lS.t9 enteied the t'old- 
atreaiii Huaids; reiiied in IS49v\ith tlie tank <»f 
major; but dining the f’liincan uai joined the 
cavalry of the Tin kisb eoutingent {IhX) 56). Fioiii 
18o0 onwards ho publisbeil iipwaids of a seoie ot 
novels, four or five of them bi-^toiieal, but the 
best ilevoted to fo\ linn ling, stoei>lecliaHUig, and 
country-house life geiieialh. He inet bi" <leatli ui 
the hunting held, in the \ ale of A^losbuiv, 5tli 
December 1878, 

Wlbor$?« See V rnoRD. 

Wieliern* See RAriiKs H vrs. 

Wicllltat a city of sonlliein Kansas, cai>ital of 
Sedgwick county, on tlielett bank of the Arkans*is 
River, 505 miles by rail W. by S. of St T.onis and 
228 SW. of Kansas Fity. It is tlie meeting point 
of four great railway systems, and contains a num- 
ber of flour and o*ther mills, Ac. Wichita was 
founded in 1870. Pop. ( ISSO) 4911 ; ( 1901 ) 24,671. j 

Wick. tlie county town of Caithness, on the 
Wick liiver, at its entiaiice to Wick Hay, 161 
miles by rail ( 1874) NNE. of Inverness. The lo^al 
burgh, with its suburbs Louisburgh and Boathaven, 
lies north of the livcr, and Pnltneytown, a settle- 
ment (1808) of the Biitish Fisheries Society, on the 
south bank. The tidal harbour is a good erection, 
with accommodation for vessels of light drauglit 
and a large lleet of Oshiiig-hoats ; but a costly 
attempt to provide larger space wdth an increascii 
depth of water, by building a new pier and other 
works farther out in the bay, has been but parti- 
ally successful. Wick is one of the great centres 
of the herring-fishery, and to this industiy every- 
thing is subordinate. Cioth and furniture aie 
also made in some quantity, and there is an ex- 
tensive distillery and brewerj'^ in Pultneytown, 
Coal and salt are the citief imports, and salt- 
henings, oats, ami live-stock are exported. The 
shipping trad^is considerable, and steamers call 
from Orkney, Thurso, Aberdeen, and Leith. There 
is some fine rock-scenery in tlie neighbourhood. 
Pop. ( 1841 ) 6622 ; ( 1891 ) 8612 > ( 1901 ) 7911. 

Wick. See Lamps, Candle. 

WlckloWt a maritime county of the Irish 
province of Leinster, borders on Ihiblin, Carlow, 
Kildare, and Wexford. Its greatest length is 40 
miles, and greatest breadth 33; the total area 
being 781 sq. m., or 600,178 acres, of which 118,000 


than a range; tlie liigliest YK>int is Ltigna^S^lp;^ 
(3039 feet), and the glens \Yhich lie betweiBih 
seveml mountains or ^ouus are 
picturesque, ef>jif*cialJy Glendolotigh, 

Imail, the Glen of the Downs, and Av’uca,. TIjra 
valleys are fot the mosl pait of limited extent^ 
but Home plains of eouMtieiable hhn lie upon the 
eaxuun and soutbern shores. The lakes, althoiigh 
siiikingly Isviutiful, me few in number and of 
small s! 7 <* ; and the livem are little nunc than 
moiudain eveept the Lifiej^ and the 

Slanc>, winch line in \\ ickb»w'. The great eentml 
gump <if laonntains is a mass of granite, vHdeh 
jHot Hides through miou ami clay slate lA^ad, 
copper, Holpbui, and ihmi aie lalhed, with some 
‘ulvcr ; and gold Hi Muall quantities has Ix^en found. 
Slat/i's, hmeHtoue, and mail are lih**wise wiought. 
Ii! the nuiiHitaiu'- the ’^oil thin and pool, not 
geneialJ,\ di\, .dduiiigh tlieie is a eojiHideiable 
pr<»poition of bog In the valleys and level 
di».tricts tlie subnojl is generally giavel, and the 
soil jH for the most puif either iliy or, eieii in the 
hogg}' distuclN, susceptible of <lralrmge. Thiough* 
out the greatei jvait of the count> the occupa- 
tions of tlie pertoh* «re purely ngriotillnial. The 

< iisheiie'% aie almost wholly neglected ; and the 
I luanuf.ictuie of llaiimds, once extensive, is now 

< iieiuh eMiiiet. Tlie county is duide<l into eight 
‘ baioriies. The piincipal towns aie Wicklow, the 
1 capital, pait of Biav, a»ul Aiklow. The county 

letujiis two menibeis to parliament. Pop, ( 1841 ) 
126 , 162 ; \I 861 ) 86 , 479 ; {lS 8 lj 70 , 386 ; ( 1901 ) 
60 , 824 , of vvliom 4 S, 08.3 were Bomnn Cat holies. 

At the itnasion the ijrealer part of Wicklow wan 
planted to Maui ice ritzgerabl, ami Wicklow was 
included in the sliire of Dublin. Genemlly s))eak- 
I in^, howevci, the authority of the English in 
i Mlcklow v\as little more than nominal, the terri- J 
torv being under tlie command of the chief of tiie 
O’ftvine. A vigoroius etfort was made by the 
Lord -deputy, Sir Aitliiir Chichester, to establish 
the king’n amhority in Wicklow, and in 1605 it 
was elected into a be|jarate county ; but i^ain in 
1641 the population joined in the general upris- 
ing. Duiing the reliellion of 1798 Wicklow’ waa 
the scene of more tlian one conflict. Wicklow 
alK)und.s with antiquities of the lifghest interest. 
Many tumuli, raths, cronileclis, and other Celtic 
reniaiiiB are preset ved ; and there are very many 
ecelesiasticnl remains of almost eveiy period of 
Irish Clulstiaii architecture ; those of GJendalongb, 
which include a round tower, are especially in- 
teresting.— The county town, Wicklow, stamps at 
the mouth of the Vart^, 28 miles KSE. of Dublin 
by rail. ^ As a seaport it has hut small trade, and, 
though it attracts many visitors for sea-bathiiig, is 
rather a featuieless place. Pop. 3288 . 

WiclIITe* See WvcLiFFE. 


Widdln. or ViDiN, a town of Bulgaria, on the 
Danube, 20 miles from the Servian frontier. For 
centimes the ‘ Virgin Fortress * was a stmng Turk- 
ish post, and was successfully held by the Turks in 
1854 and 1878, as it was by the Bulgarians against 
the Servians in 1885. See Wm. V. Herliert, 77 m5 
Chronicles of a Virgin Fortress ( 1896). Pop. 15,400. 

Widgeon {Marcca\ a genus of Ducks having 
the bill shorter than the head, the legs shori, the 
feet rather small, the wings long and pointed, 
and the tail wedge-shaped. The species are 
numerous and very widely distributed. The Com^ 
mon Widgeon (if. penelope) breeds in the nortibeni 
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counties of Scotland, and is very abundant dur- 
ing winter in many parts of the British Islands. 
It feeds chiefly on grass and vegetable matter. 
The note is a shrill wlibtle, which has gained for 




^ j i nr ^ t \ popular aiiuior oi Ills aay wiui lasnionaDie sociCWt 

Widgeon. Male and Female {Mareea penehpe). ,,iti,erto l.ad read nothing hut hhench liters 

ture. After holding for three years a professoi-sliip 
the species its common names of Whew-duck at Erfurt, Wieland was called to M^eiinar to train 
and Whewer. The American Widgeon {M. ameri- the sons of the grand duchess, and there he spent 
cana), a slightly larger species than the foregoing, most of the rest of liis life, living on a good pension 
is abundant throughout the colder parts of North from the grand-duke and enjoying in his later 
America. ^ Its flesh, like that of the common years the friendship of Goethe and the acquaint- 
widgeon, is highly esteemed for food. ance of Herder. He lived to a green old age and 

Widnes« a borough of Lancashire, on the died, still hale and cheery of spirit, on 2()th 
Mersey, 13 miles SE. of Liverpool by rail, with January 1813. The chief fruits of his literary 
iron-foundries, copper-smelting works, and maim- activity during this Weimar peiiml were the heroic 
factures of soda, soap, candles, manures, &c. Its poem Oberon, his best and most popular work, and 
docks were enlai;ged in 1884. Tlie population, that by whicli he is best remembered ; the historical 
about 2000 in 18 m, was 30,011 in 1891, and 28,580 romances Die AbdeHten-f Artstim}y &c., the elegant 
in 1901. Widnes, incorporated a borough in 1892, satire of which is perhaps their principal charm ; 
is connected with Runcorn on the other side of the the graceful narratives in vei’se entitled Atiser^ 
Meraey by a handsome railway bridge. lesene Gedichte (1784-87); German versions of 

WidoWf by English law, has rights of some Lucian, Horace, and Cicero^s Letters ; and the 
importance in her husband’s property. She is editing of the magazines Die Teutsche Merkur 
entitled to dower— i.e. to a life e.state in one- third Q773-89), Attisches Museum (1796-1801), and 
of his lands ; the Dower Act of 1833 extends this Attische Museum (1802-10). 

right to equitable estates, but by the same act Wieland's ITcrle were published in 1818-28 (63 vola), 
great facilities were given for barring the widow’s vols.); selections in 1887 and 1889. See 

claim, and dower estates are now sehlom met Life by GruU*r ( 4 vols. 1827-28), and besides his Letters, 
with in practice. A widow is also entitled to a Ofterdinger, Buchner, Koil, Hirzel (1891). ' 

share in her husband’s perianal property not dis- Wiellczka^ a small town of Austnan Galicia, 
posed of by will ; her share is one-third if there l>e miles SE. of Cracow by rail, remarkable for its 


exaggerated sentimentality and religions mysti- 
cism. But the native bent of Wieland’s disposi* 
tion was towards the exactly opposite direction, 
and began to show itself even be/ore he left (1760) 
Switzerland to take up an official position in his 
native town. During the next nine years he was 
chiefly influenced by French writers such as 
Voltaire and Rousseau and by the society of 
Count Stadion, a thorough man of the world, and 
of the beloved of his youth, Sophie von Laroche, 
now, however, married ; in this period, besides 
making the lii*st German translation of Shake 
spearea plays (8 vols. 1762-66), he wrote the 
romances Agathon and Don Silvio von Bosalvaf 
Die Grazien and other tales, the didactic poem 
Mmarion^ &c., books in which he advocates taking a 
full enjoyment of the good tiling of this life, some- 
times in a sense that oversteps the bounds of decent 
license. The easy and elegant style, the grace and 
lightness of treatment, and doubtless the strong 
flavour of the current of French materialism that 
mark these productions made Wieland the most 
popular author of his day with fashionable society, 

I who hitherto had read nothing but French litera- 
! ture. After holding for tl^ree years a professoi-ship 
at Erfurt, Wieland was called to M^eimar to train 
the sons of the grand duchess, and there he spent 
most of the rest of his life, living on a good pension 
from the grand-duke and enjoying in his later 
years the friendship of Goethe and the acquaint- 
ance of Herder. He lived to a green old age and 
died, still hale and cheery of spirit, on 20th 
January 1813. The chief fruits of his literary 
activity during this Weimar peiiml were the heroic 
poem Oberony his best and most popular work, and 
that by whicli he is best remembered ; the historical 
romances Die Abderiten-y Aristi'j^py &c., the elegant 
satire of which is perhaps their principal charm ; 
the graceful narratives in vei*se entitled Auser- 
lesene Gedichte (1784-87); German versions of 
Lucian, Horace, and Cicero’s Letters; and the 


any child or otlier descendant of the husband, one- 
half if there be none. A woman loses her dower 
by divorce, but not by iudicial separation ; if she 
leaves her husband to live with an adulterer, she 
loses her dower unless the husband takes her back 
willingly. For the rights of a widow in Scotland, 
see articles Dead’s Part, Husband and Wife, 
Jointure. In the United States a widow usually 
takes one-third of her husband’s personalty not 
disposed of, and one- third or more of his real estate, 
but the laws of the different states vary widely on 
this point ; see Stimson’s American Statute Law, 

Widow Bird. See Whydah Bird. 

Wieland, Christoph Martin, a writer who, 
more in virtue of his tendency and his style than 
of his actual literary achievements, occupies a pro- 
minent place in the history of German literature. 
The son of a Swabian pastor, and liorn near 
Bibe^h on 5th September 1733, he was brought 
up in the tenets of pietism and (like young 
Schiller) conceived an extravagant admiration for 
Klopstock. These influences, co-operating with a 
boyish Section, pressed the precopious youth into 
composing poetry of a deeply religious strain, 
^mer (q.v.), recognising his talent, invited 
him (1752) to Zurich and inspired him to write 
Der geprujfte Abraham and similar books full of 


Wieland's Werke were published in 1818-28 (53 vola), 
and in 1879 (40 vols.) ; selections in 1887 and 1889. See 
Life by Gruber (4 vols. 1827-28), and besides his Letters, 
books by Ofterdinger, Buchner, Koil, Hirzel (1891). ' 

WIelIczka, a small town of Au.stnan Galicia, 
10 miles SE, of Cracow by rail, remarkable for its 
salt-mines (see Salt), which employ 1000 of its 
6089 inhabitants, and have an annual output of 
above 80,000 tons. 

WIener-Neustadt, n town in Lower Austria, 
30 miles S. of Vienna, with large ammunition and 
other factories ; pop. ( 1900 ) 28,700. 

Wlenlaw.skl, the name of two brothers born 
at Lublin in Poland, distinguished both as players 
and as composers. The elder, Henri, violinist 
(1836-80), studied at Paris, was for twelve years 
solo- violinist to the czar, and for a time taught at the 
Conservatoire in Brussels, besides giving concerts 
in many lands, including America. He left many 
compositions for the violin. — Joseph, pianist (b. 

I 1837), studied at Paris ahd Berlin, taught in the 
; Conservatorium at Moscow, held a conductor’s post 
at Warsaw from 1871 till 1877, when he resumed 
solo playing. Of bis compositions^ for the piano 
some forty are favourably known to concert-goers. 

WIer. Johann, one of the flrst opponents of 
the witchcraft superstition, was bom in 1516 at 
Grave in North Brabant, studied medicine at Paris 
and Orleans, and settled about 1545 as i^hysician 
at Araheim, whence he was called to Imsseldorf 
to be body-physician to Wilhelm IV., Duke of 
JUlich, Cleves, and Bei^ To him he dedicated his 
famous treatise, Depreestigiis dmnumum ti incoMia* 
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Honihua ae venefidisiBaja^t 1563), a plea addressed 
to the duke and all princes against the folly and 
omelty of the witchcraft trials. The book pleased 


Duke Wilhelm, but roused the fury of the cler^'. 

It still stands in the /ncfar, but it has given its drinking ajtid to supply the piineipal liatfaa4itT^ 
author a name to be remembered among tlie bene- town, a vast quantity escapes, mA name* 
factors of humanity. The duke protected him through gutteie and drains, sending up ctddMip 
till his death on a journey in Secklenburg, 24th vapour in its passage a)ong the streets, and tmmW 
February 1588, Wier was a Protestant, and had to the warmth of toe teniperatuie of Wiesbadetr & 
been a pupil of Cornelius Agrippa, and so his summer. Next in heat and volume to 
resjiect for authoiit.v was naturally weakei)e<l ; bruuNm is the spring that rises in the garden of 
but it cannot be said that his scepticism is audoci- the AcUer ( 'Eagle') Iiotel, the temi>erature of 


/«!♦ V ./.A 


loiliitg caldron, and So eophiUsl^ ^ . 


boiling caldron, and So wpimsht ^ . 

its waters that, though they are 
drinking and to supply the piineipal 
town, a vast quantity escapes, mA nauio* 
through gtttteiu and drains, sending up 


vapour in its passage a)ong the streets, and addwK 
to the warmtii of the teniperatuie of mesbii^ou * 
summer. Next in heat and volume to tholTuo^ 
brunmn is the spring that rises in the gardun 


ous. Still, as Mr TiCjvsrell says, he insinuates nmcli { 134^ F. The use of the Wieslswlen hot-springa 

0101*6 than he positively affirms or denies and most i is conH4dei*ed highly efbcocirma in cases of gout, 
probably he went as far as he dared, feeling that « rheumatism, scrofula, and other skin diseases ana 
to go further would damage his case. His famous f nervous affections. The waters of these springs 
treatise was followed hy De Lrtmifs, and by the I arc saline, and contain silica and iron. The pi-os- 
Psevdomonatrhia Dctmonum, a deaciiptioii of the J jKTity of 'Wiesbaden is entirely due to its springs ; 
hierarchy of Hell, ‘ with the names and surnames,’ j and the l)eauty of its sif nation and ennrontnent, 
says his indignant antagonist Podiii, 'of ‘<cveiify- ( iho agi'ccahle w^alks and rides, and the never 
two princes, and of seven million four Imndied and ' failing gaiety that pievaib during the season 
five thousand nine hundred and twenty six <leviJ'<, icndei it one of the nifwt popular of the spas, 
errors excepted.* no doubt f<*It that <he real Tliough llie public gaming tables were alwdisliea in 

object was to make the whole thing ridiculous, ' 1S72, the number of vi^-itors auimally jh about 
hence his anger at a writer \\ lio ' had ai nied him- 60,f)00 ; some fKKK) or (KXK) strangers winter here 
self against God * and concocted a tissue of * Iioiiihle j annunlh Pop. (1871 ) 3o.403 ; ( 1900) 86,111. 
blasphemies.’ See stud^ h,> R. Bin/ (Bonn, 1885). [ Wiesbaden jh very ancient ; its spnngs were known 

T • . I the Ibmians, M'ho built a station here and 

WlertZ* ^ rON Joskimi, ]>aiiuei. laun at . Many Roman remains have l>eett 


Dinant, 22d February iSWi, and studied at Ant ^Yug ^ p 

werp and Rome. In 1836 he settled in Iao«jce, and , ^ ^ w n /iooo\ %ir 

in 1848 at IJ.naselH, whore lie .lied IKtli Juno 188r,. , J**II2’a,*^*'* “ordhoMt 


Hisoriginal artistic ideal na« to oomhme the oxool- 1 0^>).«ndHoyl(. th «d 1883). 

Jences of Miclielangelo and IluI.ona: and hi^ ' flleSCB, an ahune hoalth-resort for tlie weak- 
efforts in this diieetioii aie visible in his iiictutes j chested, is^ 47^ feet above the sea level, and I2i 
of 'The Fight of (Greeks ami Troians lomid the ‘ S\\ . of Davos by the diligence route to 


of 'The Fight of (wreeks ami Trojans lomid the 
Dead Ihidy of Patroclus,* ‘ The DisoluMlient Angels,’ 
‘The Death of 8t Denis,’ ‘Eve ami Satan,* 'The 
Flight into Egypt,’ and ‘ The Triumph of dirist ’ — 
some of them "very large canvases. As he could 
not persuade himself to sell huch luctines, he main- 
tained himself now and latei hy jiainting poitiaits. 
About 1848-50 he developed a new technical metluMl 
which lie chilled Pemture Mate ; and now he l>egan 
to paint totally different subjects — speculative and 
mystical pieces, dreams ami visions, ami the hor- 
ribljs outcoiue of a morbid imagination — premature 
burial, suicide, mmlness, execution, sensations after 
death. There weie genre lucturos also which were 
only ecceutiic — ‘ Quosimoilo,’ ‘ The Young 'Witch ;’ 
anti even jiloasing and kindly pictures—* The Maid 
at her Toilet,’ ‘The Confession ;* and he also lett 
some sculptures. In 1850 the state had built for 
him a large studio in Brussels, and at his death | 
this became, by an arrangement between the state 
and his heirs, the Miis^e Wiertz, one of the sights 
of the city. There are monographs by Labarre : 
( 1866 ) and Claessens ( 1883 ). I 

Wiesbaden^ chief town of a Prussian district 
in the province of Hesse-Nossau, was formerly 
capital of the independent duchy of Nassau. One 


watering-places, it is delightfully situated on the and the palmy days of wigs were in the 17th and 
south slof^s of Mount Taunus, and 5 miles NW. early I8tli centuries. Originally more or less an 


of the oldest and most famous of the German 
watering-places, it is delightfully situated on the 
south slopes of Mount Taunus, and 5 miles NW. 
of Mainz by rail. TheHown has been called 'a 
city of lodging-houses,’ and this may be under- 
stood from the fact that during the ‘season’ the 
number of the visitors is almost as large as that 
of the resident inhabitants. The principal build- 
inm ai*e the palace (1840); the Kursaal (1810), 
where the visitors convene, in its delightful jpark 
and gardens; the new town-hall (1888): the 
museum, picture-galleries, and library ; the nand- 


CJiur (Coii-e). 

Wife* See ITrSBVND VXD WiFK, MARRIAGE, 
W KDDI NG , W I DOW. 

WiflTeiiy Benjamin Barron (1794-1867), was 
born at Wohnui, Bedford ‘^hi re, of Quaker parent- 
age, ami devoted hiiimelf to the editing and reprint- 
ing of the vv lit mgs of early Spanish Reformers, 
lii«t vvoiks (1848 69) immbeiing twenty-nine, and 
his valuable collections lieing now in the libraiy of 
Waciham College, Oxford. — His brother, JEREMIAH 
Holme Wiffen ( 1792 1836), libraimn to tlie Duke 
of Bedford at Wobiiin Abbey, translated Garcilaso 
de la Vega, Tasso, 

Win, a contracted form of periwig, which is a 
moclilication (through the Dutoh) of peruke, from 
Fr. permgne ; other Romance forms ai*e pelxvca and 
pxlnca, ami all of them are fiom Lat. pilus, 'a 
hair.* Wigs were in use from the earliest times, 
not merely to cover baldness, but, like elal)orate 
coitiures of the natural hair (see Hair dressing), 
to add to the dignity or formidableness of savages. 
Wigs are found on Eg;^'ptian muiiiniies, and are 
indicated in Assyrian sculptures, and passed from 
I’ersians, Modes, Lydians, and Carians to Greeks 
and Romans. But the wig-making and wig-w^ear- 
ing as known to moderns originated in France, 


attempt to reproduce an exceptionally fine head of 
hair, wigs became in the allonge perruatte huge 
masses of hair that, falling down on the snoulders, 


became in the allongi p 
hair that, falling down on ^ 


were parted into two groups or bunches of ringlets, 
one on each breast. Louis XIV. wore a wig till 
then of unparalleled size. The English full-dress 
wig of Queen Anne’s time was similar; and this 
cumbrous type survives in the full-dress full- 

1 A.±. I 2 * 2.-J 1.2^1. 1 


some Protestant church 


bottomed wig of English 


the snperb of twenty or more rows of stiff and formal curl 


e, which has flan 


Greek chapel (1855), built by the Duke of Nassau han^ng down in front. The smaller and more 
as a mausoleum for his duchess; the Catholic ordinary tie-wig (in whicli the lower part of the 
church; the synagogue, &c. There are some twenty wig was tied) is fairly* represented by the judge’s 
hot-springs ; out the principal is the Koehhrunnon uMress wig and the banister’s or advocate's 



WIGAN 


WIGHT 


frizzed wig. Another form was the bag;>wig — 
the lower part of the wig being tucked into 
a silken on the shoulders. The sergeant’s 
Coif (q.v.) IS extinct. When the wearing of 
wigs was fully established small boys of the 
well-to-do classes went to school in wigs and 
cocked-hats. In the early part of George lll.*s I 
reign it became* more and more usual for private | 
persons to do without wigs, wearing their own hair 
powdered and tied or looped up like a wig; pro- 
fessional men, especially doctors, stuck longer to 
them. Just lief ore the French Revolution, which 
dealt the final death-blow to wig- wearing, a gentle- 
man’s wig would cast from 30 to 40 guineas. It 
should be noted that in France the Catholic Church 
had resolutely but in vain opposed itself to the 
introduction of the custom. Bishop Blomfield was 
the first bishop who set the example of wearing his 
own hair; Archbishmi Sumner still wore n wig at 
the wedding of the Princess Royal of England in 
1858. Professional wigs are now only worn by the 
Speaker of the House of Coniinons(a full-lwttometl 
one ), judges, and barristers ; and a wig is part of 
the livery of some coachmen. Such wigs are made 
of white horse-hair, laboriously cleaned, curled, and 
woven on silk threads, and fitted. Wigs to supply 
natural deficiency ^f hair are of coui*se made of 
human hair. Stage- wigs are often made of jute. 

A barrister’s wig of frizzed hair costs five or six 
guineas. See Fashion, Hair-dressing. 

Wigan* a municipal, parliamentary, and county 
borough of Lanciishire, on the Douglas (a feeder of 
the Ribble’s estuary ), 15J miles S. by E. of Preston, 
18J NE. of Liverpool, and 18 ^NW. of Man- 
chester. Situate<i in the heart of a rich coalfield, 
and commanding easy communication by both rail 
and water, it is an ancient place, on the site, it is 
thought, of a Roman station, hut owes its present 
development to the growth of the cotton industry. 
The manufactures include calicoes, ginghams, table- 
cloths, fustians, linen, iron, paper, &c., some of its 
cotton-mills and ironworks being among the largest 
in England. All Saints* parish churcli, a stately 
edifice dating from the 14th century, was in great 
measure rebuilt in 1856; and there are also the 
county buildings (1888), public hall ( 1853), market- 
hail (1877), free public library (1878), infirmary 
(opened by the Prince of Wales, June 4, 1873; 
enlarged 1884), baths ( 1882), grammar-school ( 1619; 
rebuilt 1876), and a public park (1878) of 27 acres, 
laid out at a cost of £20,000. A prescriptive 
borough, whose privileges were confirmed by Henry 

111., Edward II. and 111., Richard II., and Charles 

11., Wigan returned two memlKjrs to parliament 
from Edward VI. 's reign till 1885, when their 
number was reduced to one. It’ became a county 
borough in 1888. Pop. (1831) i»,774; (1881) 
48,194; (1901) 60,770. In 1642 Wigan was occii- 
pied for the king by the Earl of DeAy, but it was 
twice taken by tlie parliamentarians ; and in 1651 
the earl was defeated here by Lilburne. Prince 
Charles Edward on his southward march passed 
through the town. Its most eminent native is 
the apologist Leland. See W. Sinclair’s History ' 
of Wigan (2 vols. 1882). 

‘ T exertion of the ^ 

Isle of Man the largest island in the English seas, i 
lies on the southern coast of the kingdom, separ- i 
ated from Hampshire by the Solent, a channel j 
mainly ranging l)etween 2 and 4 miles in breadth, i 
bat only a mile in width on the west, between i 
Hnrst Castie and Cliff End, while it expands to 7 < 
miles between Southsea and the Foreland on the 1 
east. In sliape Wight is an elongated rhomboid, i 
and the cmtline has been fancifully likened to that < 
of a turbot. Its extreme lehgth, east to west from 1 
the Foreland to the Needles, is about 2^ miles, and ] 


its extreme breadth, north to south, Cowes to St 
Catharine’s Point, is about 13 miles. The area is 
calculated at 145 sq. m., or 92,931 acres, but was 
formerly estimated at much more. A bold range 
of chalk downs runs somewhat irregularly east and 
west the entire length of the island, terminating 
on the west in the tine isolated peaks of the Nee<lles 
— so well known in the navigation of the Cluvnnel, 
and especially in connection with the port of 
Southampton — and breaking ofif on the east at 
Culver and Bembridge. These downs at several 
points reach from 600 to 700 feet ; but they are 
excelled in altitude by the high land on the ex- 
treme south or ‘back’ of the island, whore St 
Boniface Down above Ventnor attains 787 feet. 
This is the highest point of the isle, though St 
Catharine’s Beacon to the westward is only half-a- 
dozen feet less. The more elevated ground l^eijflg 
thus on the south, the chief streams flow to the 
north, and three of them traverse nearly the whole 
breadth. Thus the eastern Yar rises on St 
Catharine’s Hill, and falls into a landlocked lake- 
like estuary at Brading, partially cutting oft* a 
peninsular region on the east, known as the Isle of 
Bembridge. The chief river of the island, the 
Medina, also rises at St Catharine’s, and runs 
directly northward to the Solent at Cowes. In its 
course it divides Wight into two fairly equal parts 
— east and west Metlina. Towartls tlie western 
extremity is another Yar, which rises within a 
short distance of the southern coast cliffs, and lias 
its enil>ouchure at Yarmouth. This peninsulates 
a bold district known as the Isle of Freshwater. 
Smaller streams flow northward to a many-branched 
tidal inlet at Newtown ; and another finds its way 
through the Wootton Creek between Cowes and 
Ryde. The streams which flow sou t)i ward are 
unimportant so far as size is concerned, and their 
courses are short, ])ut they play an important part 
in specialising tlie characteristics of tlie island by 
the formation of ‘chines,’ narrow ravines worn 
tlirou^h the soft rocks by which they pass into the 
sea— Blackgang the most weird, and Shanklin the 
most romantic. The geology teems with interest, 
ranging from the Weahlen to the Eocene, and 
fossil iferous localities of the greatest importance 
are numerous. The strata form an ascending 
series generally from south to north. The Wealden 
beds appear on the south-w'est coast, chiefly be- 
tween Atherfield and Compton Bay, where the 
Wealdens join the Upper and Lower Greensand, 
Gault, ana Chalk, as also at Redcliff Bay near 
Sandown. The Lower Greensand and Gault ex- 
tend generally from Atherfield to 8t Catharine’s 
Point, and from Bonchurch to Sandown. North- 
ward lies the Chalk, chiefly to be noted at Fresh- 
I water and Culver. In the remaining portion of 
the area Oligocene and Eocene beds are finely and 
cliaracteristically developed. Headon Hill and 
Alum Bay ( long noted likewise for its variegated 
cliff sands) are the best localities for studying 
these strata generally, while there are also note- 
worthy fossiliierouB fresh- water deposits, as at Bin- 
stead. The flora of the island is rich, especially 
in chalk and seaside planlu ; and marine aigau are 
plentiful. 

Wight has long been in repute for the mild« 
ness of its climate and the productiveness ol 
its soil ; and the former of these features, in con- 
junction with the picturesque variety and exceed^ 
mg charm of its landscapes, and the ever-changelul 
attractions of its romantic coast-line have mime it 
one of the best known of modem seaside centres,. 
It claims some special attention for each of its 
favourite resorts. Ventnor, best known of alt, k 
delightfully seated in the heart of tlie siogularly 
i^erv of th« rn^ Undor3iir, a 
pictareaqaely bnwen belt of staSted lead faetwaati 
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diff and nea. Sandown boasts a long streteh of 
boaeh, aiid Free^wii^ier is tlie centre of the Enest 
rocb 8ceiiiery« Bat of late years almost eveiy 
village near the coast has laia itself ont for the 
reception erf visitors, and creeks and bays ara 
dotted with hotels. Of ordinary trade there is 
comparatively little, though there is a fair ainouut 
ecf yacht-bnilding at Cowes, which inairitaiiis its 
position as one of the chief yachting centres of the 
^orld. Bailways traverse the island between liyde 
and Ventnor, with a branch to Beni bridge; and 
there are lines hatu liotli Ventnor and Byde ti> 
Newport, and from Newport respectively to Yar- 
mouth and Freshwater, and to CWes. Hyde hab 
a fine pier. Wight has come the niore into favour 
of recent yearn noni the fact that it was chowm hy 
^aeen Victoria as the scat of her }uuriue residence ' 
at Osliome. The liouso, which faces the Solent, 1 
eastwaid of Cowes, was built in 1845. Fairingfoid, 
near Fresliwater, was tlie favourite re?»i<l€*ucf» oi 
Lord TennyRon. Parkhurst Forest, once a io\al 
liuiiting ground, and of soiiie value as a souicc of 
timber for the navy, is now a pleasant tract ot 
woodland, but of little utilitarian iinportaiwc. 

There are yet traces on the tlowiis, in bairows 
and cainis, of the eailiei inhahitautb of tlic inland, 
but its liistoi}' i-ealiy begins with its coiufiiest by 
Vespasian as Inhula Vfcttii, From this riniiic oi 
Vecti/i it has been suggested that it ina,\ lia\e 
the Diodoius Siculus, to which the Ihitish 
tin w'iiK brought in caits at low tide, but apart tioni 
other <Uflicnl ties theie is no e\ uleni‘e that the Htdeni 
could ever have been foidalde in tin* histoiic p<‘ii<»d. 
There is, howevei, ample e\ ideiice that the ishuid 
ivas well appieciatcd b\ the Koiiiaiis. In all piob 
ability they bad tbeii chief station at Caiishrookc, 
the cential strongliohl, and in that villagi* still evist 
the remains of a small Homan \illa. The founda 
tioub of a lioniun building of much more uiiport- 
aiioe were tliscovered in 1880 at Morton, neai 
Brading, the pavements of which are rernarkahly 
fine. Cerdic is said to have reduce<l tlie island in 
530 ; blit it diii not fall definitely under Saxon rule 
until hit(*r. After the Norman Conquest it >vas 
given to William Fit/oshoriie, but >vas foi-feited by 
his son, and passed to the Itedvei's family, who 
thence tiKik the title of * lords of the isle.’ Baldwin 
de Reclvers, second Earl of Devon, founded Uiei« 
the Cistercian abbey of Quarr, of which a few 
traces still remain ; and in the House of Red vers 
Wight ^maitied until the death in 1292 of Lsaliella 
de Fortibus, donuna imtulcBy when it passed to the 
crown. Carisbrooke Castle, the most important 
relic of antiquity in the island, is mainly connected 
with these Redverses. Norman work may be 
traced, but the chief portions of the older masonry 
were executed by the Earls of Devon of this line, 
one of whom made the famous well, from which 
water is still raised as of old time by a donkey 
working in a wdieel. The castle was strengthened 
at the time of the Armada, aud it became tlie 
prison of Charles L for some months shoitly pre- 
ceding his execution. In 1650 liis younger children 
were sent hither, and here died the Princess Eliza- 
lieth, a monument to l^honi by Maroebetti was 
plao^ by the Queen in Newport church. Oarie- 
brooke was the official residence of tJie governor 
ef the island, which has long been a titular office 
merely; and it has been lor many years a miii. 
Tliere are, however, several government establish- 
meats, as at Parl^urst, and sundry forts con* 
aeeted w^h the defences «l Bortsmouth and Spit- 
head. Before 1832 Wight returned six memlieiB 
to parUamont, two for Newport, two for Yar- 
numth, and two for Newtown, the actual site of 
which had then no ittbabiteats. Tarmoiith and 
J^ewtown Were disfeanebised, and a county member 
llhwii to the ddeii a^cb bad pmvionaly ranked 




under Hampshire. Now it baa no 
I borough, and one member for the lim ' 

it has become an administmtare 


(^uttiyCounclls Aeit, 188a. The 
Isle of Wi£^t has more tliau 
half century, aud is steadily on the 
1901 it was 82,887 os against 78,683 in 
Hyde was the only town ubieh showed a 
though it hliU lemained the chief cent<re, baothlp 
li,04c2 inlialdtaats against 10,611 Uw New^^ts^ ' 
tlie other municipal bonnigh. Hyde was cloS)^ 
apjMoached, Iviue^er, by East and Went Cowc%* 
uhlcii ho on eithei side of the embouchure of the 
Meilina, and may fail ly be treated as one 
inuuity, vith a joint |>opulation of 8654. Df the 
other towns Vcutiior had a lesident iKipulatiou of 
' 5886, Bandowii of 5006, St Helens (district) of 4654, 
ami Hhankliu of 4538. But these figures are largely 
iiicreaHcd in the touiist scohon 

fcJco works by AVorsley (1781), Englsfield (16J6), 
W. H. U Aciawis ( 18.5G), BUviu* \ 180J ), Bhoi-e ( 1892), «ud 
Comiah {I^oHfoho, 189.5). i'or map, vev PuttTSMOUTB, 

Wiirtolu a raaiket-U>\i*Ti of Cumberland, in the 
midst of a '^peemlly agticultuial disLiiet, 1)^ miles 
1»\ mil S\V of Cai liRle Jt cairios on manufactares 
of giiJghaxnw and uinctys. Vojk (1901) 3691. 

IVigffoHU, a (‘oriidy foiiiiinf' the sonlh-w'est 
coinei of Scotland, the Aic-iiern half of Galloway, 
houiidtxl on the W. b> the Iri^h Channel, N. by 
A>mhne. K h> the Stowiutiy of Kirkoudhrigut 
nrld the Solwaj Fiith, and S. hj' the Irish Sea. 
IlH length fiom vai^t to uewt h* 30 miles its hieadth 
fiom iioitli lo south *2S mileis Aiea, 327,906 acre» ; 
pop (1851) 43,3H9; (1901) 32,685 ’^’igto wash lie 
iM deeply intei'seeted hy two aniis of the eea, the 
nauow inlet Hjan (n.A.) in its north-western 
cojiier, ami Luce Bay on the Miuth, 16 miles long, 
Is^ A\ide a( itH mouth, a.s mcasuied from the Mini 
of (ialloAMiv on the west— the s<»uthemmost ex* 
tieimtj of Scotlaml — to Boiough Head on the east. 
Tlie wefetein |»eniiiHula thus foimed, known as the 
lUitnns nf Oallou'iti/y is 28 miles long fiom Corse- 
Mall point ill the uoith to the Mail of Galloway. 
The Boulh eoatern jKirtioii of the comity forms a 
bluut triaugiilai peninsula — the Maciiet'b — ending 
ill Borough Head, wanhed on the west by Luce 
Bay, on the ew»t by Wigtown Bay, 15 miles long 
and 14 vide at its mouth, separating if from the 
Btewaitry, The rest of the county noith of the 
Mdehers and east of Loch liv an beam tlie general 
name of the Mouthy great pai t being oecuined by 
bleak fells and high mossea The surface is divenrf.- 
fied, but the onlj hills that reach 1000 feet aie on Um 
nortliein boidem— one solitary j>eak in the Bliinna, 
Caiin Piot, maelies a height of 503 feet. The «diief 
streams am the Cree and Bladenoch, emptying into 
WigtoMUi Bay, tlie Luce (formed by the juncuoa of 
the Cit>s8 and Main Waters of Luce) and PiUanton, 
into Luce Bay. The lakes are very uumereaa, bat 
small-— in one parish aUme ( Inch ) there being no 
fewer than eJe\ en. The climate is mild, bat moiat. 
There aie neither miueials nor manufactaoes, the 
entire industr>^ being agricultural, aa much as 
46 per cent, of the sunace being arable. Excellent 
farming has made the most of but indifferent soil, 
and the dniiy^ farms of the county deserve the 
reputatiou they have gaiued. The cows aie fre- 
quently let for lure to Sowera or practical dairymen, 
at from £9 to £12 per head, the farniei' supplying 
all food and the daxiyman the labour. Mostof the 
cows are of the Ayiahirc breed ; the pure native 
breed cl large bla^ komiess cattle are seldom 
seen, still less the email Galloway pony formerly so 
popolar. Tbe priodMl towns and villages «i« 
mraiiraer, Wigtown, Newton^Btewait, W^lathom, 
Gknluce, Newhiae, Cairn Ryan, Portwilliam, 
OnirlieBtoii, Diieiiiore, Portpatrick, and Lochana. 
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See W. H'liwrsitb’s Qui^ to WigUmmikirt (Strut- motion of Dr Hampden to the bishoprio of Here- 
raer, 1878); also the ^iole Galloway, and books ford, distressed by the Gorham judgment, involved 
enumerated them. For deson^ioim of the erannws ud in the troubles connected with Kasaya and Beoiewa 

controversies 

Bev.^W Wih^n^n “ active and prominent mrt; dee|^v 
and X,), The only eoolesiastioal bnildings of which ruins w^and^ too by the secession to Itome of niB 
remain are the Cistercian abbey of Glenluoe (1190) and brothel's, Jiis only daughter, and hw 80n>lll- 

the old cathedral of Whithorn. law, and by the early deatli of his eldest son, he 

Wigtown, the county town, a royal and muni- nevertheless so governed the diocese for twenty- 
cipal (and till 1885 parliamentary) burgh and sea- to d^ervedly earn the title of the 

port, is situated on the west side of Wigtown Bay, Reniodeller of the Episcopate. He has been re- 
near the mouth of the Bladenoch Water, 7i miles Sf^rded as the representative menjber of the bench 
S. of Newton-Stewart by rail and 129 SSW. of bishons, almost of the English Church, during 
Edinburgh by i-oad. The only noticeable buildings quarter of the century, and with him the 

are the parish church (1853) and the Tudor new order of bishops may be said to begin. Watch- 
town-hall (1862-63). In the churchyard are the rulness and work, not pomp and ease, were his 
graves of the famous ‘Wigtown martyi*s,^ an old characteristics. His confirmations^ were made 
woman and a young girl who, refusing the Abjura- opportunities of lasting impressions, his ordinations 
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nt, involved 


Monro in Ayr and Wigtown Arch, Coll, (voL ▼.), and the 
Kev. Georjje Wilson in Proc, Soc, Antiq, Seat. ( vols. ix. 
and X.). The onl<r ecclesiastical buildings of which ruins 
remain are the Cistercian abbey of Glenluoe (IIM) and 
the old cathedral of Whithorn. 

Wigtown, the county town, a royal and muni- 
cipal (and till 1885 parliamentary) burgh and sea- 
port, is situated on tiie west side of Wigtown Bay, 
near the mouth of the Bladenoch Water, 7i miles 
S. of Newton-Stewart by rail and 129 SSW. of 
Edinburgh by i-oad. The only noticeable buildings 
are the parish church (1853) and the Tudor 
town-hall (1862-63). In the churchyard are the 
graves of the famous ‘ Wigtown martyrs,’ an old 
woman and a young girl who, refusing the Abjura- 
tion Oath, were tied to stakes at the mouth of 
Bladenoch and drowned by the incoming tide, 11th 
May 1685. An obelisk to their memory also stands 
on the Windy Hill. An attempt has ^en made 
to prove that this atrocious sentence was never 
executed, as a recommendation to pardon stands in 
the Privy -council registers, but the fact that the 
sentence was carried out before this remission was 
conveyed to Wigtown may be considered to be 
proved as satisfactorily as any question of its kind 
can be by the Rev. Dr A. Stewart’s History Vindi- 
cated (2a ed. 1869), in answer to Mark "Napier’s 
Case for the Crown Wigtown has a little 

shipping, and at Bladenoch Bridge there is a dis- 
tillery. Pop. ( 1881 ) 1725 ; ( 1901 ) 1329. 

Wlswam. See Tent. 


seasons of true devotional preparation. He insti- 
tuted Cuddesdon training-college, and he was 
mainly instrumental in reaving Convocation as a 
synodical assembly after it had for nearly 150 years 
been a mere form. He claimed to belong to the 
school of the old Church of England, opposed alike 
to * Puritan sourness and Romanising supei'stition.’ 
The charni of his niany-sided personality, his ad- 
ministrative capacity, his extraordinary power of 
work, his social gifts as a ready humorist and a 
brilliant conversationalist, and his gifts as an 
orator on the platform and in the pulpit, and as a 
debater in parliament, are universally acknow- 
ledged, but the man has been too much lost siLrht 


Wllberforee, Samuel, was born at Clapham, 
on^ September 7, 1805, the third son of \^lliam 
Wilberforce, the anti-slavery philanthropist. Of 
his father’s letters to him after his twelfth year 
600 are extant, many of them inculcating the 
duty and solemnity of private prayer. By his 
father too he was early taught to express him- 
self clearly upon prescribed subjects. In the 
‘Union’ debating society at Oxford, formed just 
before he entered Oriel College, aged eighteen, 
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ledged, but the man has been too much lost sidit 
of in the versatile ecclesiastic, the devout Christian 
in the popular bishop. ‘ Too clever, too self- 
reliant . . . too i)ei*suasive, too fascinating in 
I, manner, too fertile in expedients . . . too facile,* 
n he got the sobriquet of ‘Soapy Sam,’ but there 
►f was truth as well as wit in his own explanation of 
,r the name, that it was because ‘ he was always in 
e hot water, and always came out of it with clean 
s hands.’ The tenderness of liis family affection, his 
1 - life-long devotion to the memory of his wife, and 
e the depth and humility of his inner life are touch- 
t ingly brought out in his too brief diary. He was 
, neitlier a great theologian nor a voluminous author, , 


ueioie ne enreiea uriei t/Oiiege, agea eighteen, neither a great theologian nor a voluminous author, , 
he cultivated this habit, so that in after life but he edited Letters and Journals of Henry 
eloquence was one of his most marked personal Martyn (1837), wrote along with his brother the 
gifts. In 1826 he graduated with first-class Life of his father (1838), and himself wrote 
honours in mathematics and second-class in Bocky Island History of American 

dassics. On June 11, 1828, he mariied Miss Church (1844), and contributed to the Quarterly 
Emily Sargent, whose younger sister married' H. Review, In 1869 he was transferred to Winchester, 
E. (afterwards Cardinal) Manning, and through and on 19th July 1873 was suddenly killed by fall- 
whom he inherited Lavington in Sussex. On ing from his horse while riding with Earl Granville, 
December 21 he was ordained curate in sole charge n®ar Dorking. He is buried by his wife in Lavin^n 
of Checkendon church, near Henley, and in 1830 Churchyanl, of which his eldest son Reginald Gar- 
became rector of Brightstone, Isle of Wight (Bishop ton became proprietor, his son Ernest Roland being 
Ken’s parish 1667-70). His zeal arid his thorough Bishop of Newc^tle 1882-95, and then of Chichester, 
sympathetic mastery of his parochial work there ^nd Albert Basil Oruie canon of Winchester, 
soon made him one of the foremost clergymen in See £t/e ( 3 vols. 1879-82 ; vol. L by Canon AshweU, «. 
the ^land, of the north-east of which he became and iii. by his son, R G. Wilberforce) ; Bishop WUher* 
rmal dean in 1836, and prepared him for the /orcc (1 vol. 1888), by that same son; WeVfter/orce, 
efficient discharge of the important offices to which V DanfeU in the ‘English Leaders of Religion’ series 
he was in rapid succession called. A successful and the sketch by Dean Burgon in his o/ 

tour in Devon and Cornwall in 1839 on behalf of Men (1888). 

the S.P.G. brought him into further notice, and the Wilberforce* WILLIAM, abolitionist and 
.y®®'*’ “® becaine ai'chdeacon of Surrey. In philanthropist, was born at Hull on 24th August 
1840 he w^ appointed rector of Alverstoke and 1759. His father was a wealthy merchant, de- 
canon of Wmeh^ter, and an anti -slavery speech so scended from an old family, proprietors of Wil* 
Consort, who was present, berfoss, in the East Riding of York. After a deli- 
that the following year he was made one of the cate childhood, Wilberforce; at the age of nine, on 
preached at court. Before his father’s death, was sent to schoS at Wimke- 
'S gr^t sorrow of his life had be- don, where, under the care of a pious aunt, be was 
fallen him m the death of his wife. In March 1845 like to become a Methodist. But his- mother did 


( 1891) ; and the sketch by Dean Burgon in his Lives of 
Twelve Good Men (1888). 

Wilberforce* William, abolitionist and 
philanthropist, was born at Hull on 24th Augo^ 


)MCojpaw at such a crisis, immersed shortly there- I disslpa^ by n‘ life of gaiety. ' His c^Wntion 
ter in the sea of difficulties raised by,tbe pro- 1 was delicate, but he was quick and spirited, and 


religious impressions i 



fond of aodety. In whWi m lively 
snd mnrfeal telent nie^ him » levo^tfc 
While at school he addicseed a letter to a York 
paper (1773) condemnation of the odtons traffic 
in human tiesli/ the removal of whicli wae after- 
wards the main object of his life. At seventeen he 
entered St John’s College, Cambrid^, and in due 
time he passed his examinations witli credit. Be 
came, on attaining his majority, into |)Ossessiozi of 
a large fortune, and detennined to enter narJta* 
ment. In 1730 he was returned for Hull. He had 
known Pitt when at Cambridge, made a tour in 
France with him in 1733, and in London they 
became inseparable friends. But AVllbci force, in 
parliament, remained iiide})eudent of party. The 
elevation of Pitt to the premiership gave liirn an 
opportunity of taking office, but he declined to 
do so. He rendered, however, efficient service t«> 
his friend. In 17B4 be was letiirned to patiiameiit 
for both Hull and Yorkshiie, aiul took ids seat f(»i 
the county. In 1734-85 Wi I berforce made a torn 
on the Continent witli home ladies of his family and 
Isaac Milner, the Dean of CaiJihle, in ooii\eiNahuii 
with whom he became sciiously impreKHcd with the 
truths of the Christian religion, ami flie rest of Ins 
life \va8 leavened with a spuit of earnest piet> and 
devotion. In 1787 he in a gieat mefisuie (iwchewed 
gaiety, and foiimled*an ahsooiatioii for the refoima 
tion of manners; ami in 1738, wJiile in \pry bad 
health, he enteied on his nineteen yeais* bt niggle 
for the abolition of the sla\e-t)ade. to which lie 
thencefoi ward dedicated las wdiole time. He wa^ 
powerfully suppoi ted by (lie Quakers, and by 
Thomas ('latkbon, who kept alhe mteicst in the 
subject outside the >valls of the House of Common^. 
Pitt, in the absence of Wilbeifoice llitouglt ill- 
health, intnnlnced the subject to pailianient in 
1788; in the following year w'liea Wilbeifoice pro 
posed the abolition of tlie slave-lrmle in the House 
of Commons, he met w'ltli powerful opposition, 
until, after several yeais of indefatigable laliour, 
the nieasuio for abolition recci\ed the loyal as.^nt 
25th March 1807. Bir Baiimcl Koiiillly, wdio 
supported the ineosuie, couipaied the feelings 
of Napoleon, then at the hei|^lit of his glory, 
with tiioso of the English piiilantliiopist, ‘ wdio 
would that day lay his head upon iiis pillow, ami 
remember that the sla^e-trmle was no more;’ ^ 
and the whole House Inii'st into applause, and ^ 
greeted Wilberfoive with enthu.siastic cheers. ' 
Wilberforce now sought to secure the abolition of 
the slave- tmde abroad. He at the same time 
entered on an agitation for the total abolition of 
slavery itself. Declining health, liow'ever, com- 
pelled him in 1825 to retire from parliament, in 
which, since 1812, he had sat for the liorough of 
Brain her. The movement against slavey was then 
entrusted to Sir T. Fowell Buxton. Three days 
before Wilberforce’s death new^s w^as brought him 
tliat tlie Abolition Bill liail passed a second read- 
ing, and he thanked God he had lived to see his 
countrymen spend 20 millions sterling in such a 
cause. He died 29th July 1833, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, where there is a statue of 
him. Yorkshire erected a county asylum to his 
memory, and Hull a column. In 1797 Wilberforce 
married the daughter of Mr J. Spooner, the banker 
of Birmingham, by whom he had a family of six 
children. Wilberforce is the author of a PractiaU 
View of Chrietianittiy which, on its publication in 
1797» went through five editions in htuf a year, and 
was translated into four European languages. He 
Interested himself in the founding of the Uhrietian 
Obeerver ( 1801 )*and in many schemes for the wel- ] 
fare of the community. He also assisted Hannah 
More in the founding of her schools at Cheddar. ^ 
One-fourth of his income went for private charity. < 
He possessed great conversational powers, and was ] 


6f ttmsie Md flowers. 
eaw who touolted life at so many 
Bee the life by his sons (3 veJa 
PHpou Pupm of WUtUm WUherfom^ edUtealy^ 
Wilberfom (189/ ). , ^ ^ 

WlibrofML Bee Wilubbod. . . 

Wlldf Jonathan, was born about 1632 alf’ 
Wolverhampton, and apprenticed to abuckle-m^ef 
in Birmingham. Alxiut 1706 he deserted his wife^ 
and came up to lAindou, where, duringa fouryears^ 
impnsoninent for debt, he consorted with criminals. 
Tiiereafter he turned a receiver of stolen goods 
a iHJtraycr of ^uch thievcb as would not share with 
him, until for theft and leceiving he was hanged at 
Tyburn on 24th May 1725. He forms the theme of 
Fielding's {wwerfiil satiie ( 1743). 

WildliHd, a fitinall town of Wiirtemherg, in the 
Black Forest, 33 iiiifes 8SK. of ('ar)snihe, with 
WM,rin salt liatlis ( from 90'^ to 93*' F. ), visited by some 
70U0 persons annually. Pop. 3514. 

Wild Boar. See lk>AU. 

Wilde. Lad\ (1S2(^-%), a daughter of Arch- 
deacon Efgee, who in la^l inariied Bir W. K. W. 
Wildo (1799 1869). siiigeon and Piesident of the 
Irnh Academy, published Poc/wj? ( 1864), Driftwood 
from Scandinavia \ 1834 ), Lcffends of /rr/anrf ( 1886), 
and Socicit St udie.i ( 1893). ^oie tried, she spent her 
last veais in Loudon. 

Wilde, OsCAH (1858-1900), the son of Sir 
W. K. W. Wilde, hludietl at Ma;^dalen College, 
O.xfoid, and in 1873 got the Newdigate pi ize. In 
1881 he publLshe<l Poemjs ; in 1891 The House of \ 
Po meijra nates ; in 1893 Lady Windermere* s Fan (a, 
play)‘; in 1894 ^1 Wonuin of No Impot'Umce, Infen- 
twns, &c., ami Salome (from the French); in 1895 
a novel, Dorian Gray. In 1896 lie was condemned 
to two year.s' haid lalxiur foi \icious practices. In 
1898 he" published A Ballad of Reading GaoL 
Wildebeest;. See Gnu. 

Wildenbruch, Ern^t von, romantic novelist 
and poet, was born 3d February 1845 at Beyrout, 
sou of the Prussian ConsubGeneial, served in the 
army, and has lield government offices in Berlin. 

Wilderness, a wooded region in Virginia, 2 
miles B. of the llapidan, and memorable for the 
battle between Grant (q.v.) and Lee, May 4-(}, 18^ 

— Union loss 18,090, Confederate 11,000. 

I Wild*fowl. The Act of 1880 specifies as 
* wild biids ’ which may not be shot or killed save 
between Ist August anU the last day of Februaiy^ : 
American quail, auk, avocet, bee-eater, bittern, 
bonxie, coliti, Cornish cliongb, coultemeb, cuckoo, 
cut lew, diver, dotterel, dunbird, dunlin, eider duck, 
fern owd, fulmar, gannet, goatsucker, godwit, gold- 
finch, gi'ebe, greensliank, guillemot, gull (except 
black-lj^ked gull), hoopoe, kingfisher, kittiwake, 
lapwing, lark, loon, maliard, inanot, merganser, 
murre, night-hawk, night- jar, nightingale, oriole, 
owl, oxbira, oyster catcher, peewit, petrel, phala- 
rope, plover, ploverspage, pochard, puffin, purre, 
razor-bill, r^imank, reeve or ruff, roller, sander- 
ling, sandpiper, scout, sea-lark, sea-mew, sea- 


er, skua, smew, snipe, solan-goose, spoonbill, 
stint, stone curlew, stonehatch, summer snipe, 
tarrock, teal, tern, thick- knee, tystey, wbaup, 
whimbrel, widgeon, wild duck, willock, wood- 
cock, and wooopecker. The term wild-fowl is 
often limited to waterfowl, which are got at by 
various special methods, including the gunnera 
punt, and the decoy. From the decoy-pond several 
pijffee covered with hooped network extend in 
varions directions. Wila ducks, widgeon, teal, 
dlEOr are induced to enter the wide mouths of the 
pipes by grain scattered near, by tame deooy-duek% 
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and with the help of a trained dog. Once in the 
pipes, they are easily forced along to the narrow 
end, where they aie readily caught. Sir R. Payne- 
Gallwey, in Tne Book of Duck Decoys (1886), has 
collected particulars of 173 English decoys — a 
number, however, reduced to 39 at the time when 
he wrote, whilst since the passing of the Ground 
Game Act (1880) the average annual take in the 
Berkeley Castle decoys had sunk from 1370 to 
about 500 head. See also works by the Rev. F. O. 
Morris (1873) and Lefhngwell (Chicago, 1888). 

Wild Himt (Ger. Wilde Jagd; also Wuthen- 
heer), the name given by the German people to a 
fancied noise sometimes heard in the air at night, 
mostly between Christinas and Epiphany, as of a 
host of spirits rushing along, accompanied by 
the shouting of huntsmen and the baying of dog^ 
The root oi the notion is doubtless to be found in 
the Christian degradation of the old heathen gods. 
Like Woden, the lord of all atmospheric and 
weather phenomena, and consequently of storms, 
the Wild Huntsman also appears on horseback, 
in hat and cloak, accompanied by a train of 
spiiits — by the ghosts of drunkards, suicides, 
and other malefactors, often without heads, or 
otherwise mutilated. When he comes to a ayes- 
road, he falls, and ^gets up on the other side. 
Generally he brings hurt or destruction, esp^ially 
to any one rash enough to address him or join in 
the hunting cry, as many pei'soiis valiant in their 
drink have done. Whoever remains standing in 
the middle of the highway, or steps aside into a 
tilleil field, or throws himself iu silence on the 
earth, escapes the danger. In many distiicts 
heroes of the older or of the more modern legends 
take the place of Odin : thus, in Lusatia, Dietrich 
of Bern ; in Swabia, Berchtold ; in Sleswick, King 
Abel; in Lower Hesse, Charles the («reat; in 
England, King Arthur ; iu Denmark, King Wal- 
denial*. The legend lias also in recent times 
attached itself to individual sportsmen, who, as a 
punishment for their immoderateue.ss or cruelty in 
sport, or for hunting on Sunday, were condemned 
henceforth to follow the chose by night. In Lower 
Germany there are many such stories current of 
one Hakkelberend, whose tomb even is shown in 
several places. 

Another version of the Wild Hunt is to l>e found 
in the legend prevalent in Thuringia. There the 
procession, formed partly of children wdio had died 
unbaptised, and headed by Frau Hoi le or Hoi da, 
assed yearly through the country on Holy Tliurs- 
ay, and the assembled people waited its arrival, 
as iif a mighty king were approaching. An old 
man with white hair, the faithful Eckhart, pre- 
ceded the spirit-host to warn the people out of 
the way. In one form or other the legend of the 
Wild Hunt is spread over all German countries, 
and is found also in France, and even in Spain. 
In England we meet substantially the same notion 
ill folldore — phantom dogs, like the black Shuck- 
dog of Norfolk and the Mauthe hound of Peel 
in Man, the ‘ Wisht Hounds * of Dartmoor, head- 
less horses, a ghostly coach and Jiorses swept 
along in a storm of wind. In Shropshire Miss 
Biirne describes ‘Wild Edric,* ‘Squire Blount* 
with his coach and four, ‘Madam Pigott’ with 
her babe in her arms; Mr Henderson tells us 
of the ‘Seven Whistlers* and the spectral pack 
called ‘Gabriel’s Hounds* which may still be seen, 
and more often heard, in the bleak and lonely 
moors of the North countiy. The latter are mon- 
strous^ human-headed dogs which sweep through 
the air, and portend death or calamity to the 
house over which they hang. Mr Yarrell ascrib^ 
these weird sounds heard on dark nights to the 
b^n-geese flocking southwards on the approach of 
winter, and Mr Buckland ascribes the strange 


rustling, rushing sound often heard in dark still 
nigiits of winter to the flight of the ledwiugs* 
This sound is called the HeiTing Spear or Herring 
Piece by the Dover and Folkestone fishermen, who 
mostly count it as an omen of good success for 
their fishing, wliile the cry of the Seven Whistlers 
again they usually consider as a death omen. 

Wilfrid, St, Bishop of York, was born in 
Northumbria in 634. He was brought up in the 
monastery of Lindisfame, but at eighteen visited 
Home, returning in 658 a warn partisan of the 
Roman party in the controversy witlutiie native 
church on tlie sha]>e of the tonsure and the time of 
keeping Easter. At the synod of Whitby ( 664 ) he 
contended against Bishop Colnian, and succeeded 
in gaining over the king, who, learning it was only 
St Peter to whom the keys had been given, thought 
it most prudent to be on bis side lest Peter should 
1 pay him out in his need by closing tlie gate upon 
him. Already he had been given the monastery at 
Ripon, and now he was chosen Bishop of York, 
being consecrated at Compi^gne. On his I’eturn ho 
found that Chad had been elected Bishop of 
Northumbria ; ^ but Archbishop Theodore restored 
Wilfrid. He impro\ed the minster of York, built 
a splendid churcli at Hexham, some of the under- 
ground portions of 'vvliich still remain, and raised a 
new minster at Ripon, the vault of which, calldd 
St Wilfrid’s Needle, still exists. Thdodore, witliout 
consulting Wilfrid, divided Northumbria into the 
sees of Lindisfame, Hexham, and Whitheme, in 
addition to York, and Wilfrid made his appeal to 
Rome. On the journey he was driven by a storm 
to the coast of Friesland, tlie iiiliabitants of which 
were still pagan. Such was the effect of his preach- 
ing that thousands were baptised, and tliat work of 
conversion begun which was to be completed by 
Boniface and Willibrod. Pone Agatlio clecided in 
his favour, but King Ecgfrid flung him into prison. 
He escaped to Sussex, was allowed to return the 
new king Aid f rid in 686, keeping the sees of York 
and Ripon. But again lie appealed to Rome against 
the measures of the new primate, Berth wald (704 ), 
and was finally, after d council held near RhiOQ, 
allowed to keep Ripon and Hexham, hut not York. 
He died at Ouiidle m 709, and was buried in Ripon, 
The Vita Wilfridi, by Eddius, was edited for the Bolls 
scries by Canon Kaine, in Memorials of the Church of 
York (vok i. 1879), See also Dr W, Bright*s Chapteri 
of Early English History (1878) ; and Theodore and 
frithy by Bishop G. F. Browne ( 1897 ). 

Wilhelnishayen, the chief naval port of 
Germany, is on the west side of the entrance of 
the bay or gulf of Jalide, 45 miles NW. of Bremen 
by rail. Tlie town, first projected in 1856, has lieen 
regularly laid out on a strip of ground bought by 
Prussia from Oldenburg in 1864, and was inaugur- 
ated by King William in June 1869. It is now a 
fortress of the first rank, defended by outlying 
forts and an elaborate system of torpedoes, and, 
with its moles, extensive basins, dry-docks, vast 
stores iox the navy, and workshops for all the 
requirements of a fleet, has been a veiy costly 
creation — the massive buildings being erected on 
soft and swampy ground, without any natural 
advantage save its situation. Water has beell 
obtained by means of artesian welb. A harbour 
for commercial purposes has been made to the 
south of and connected with the naval one ; but 
the mevcantile importance of Wilhelmshaven is 
yet in the future. Pop. (1900) 22,682. 
Wilhelmshdhe# SeeCASSEL. 

Wilkeiit Georob Alexander, a distingnished 
ethnographer, was bom, Idtli March 1847, at 
PomoFien in Java, son of a missionary. Alter his 
education at Rotterdimi, he served eleven years in 
the Dutch Indian Civil Service, retnming home 





lebt»av«r'io .t!i0^1^#«tf'"'M«irichia^ 
veady in 1884 ilia undvatsity had g(iv«ii !%3mv^ 
honorary dootoratei and in 1885 lie beeame ue< 
professor of the Geography and EUmogmphjr of 
the Indian Archipelago, He died at^L^en, 28th 
August 1891. The essays on Indian ettinoIo|^ and 
folklore in the Irwlischf, Gida and tiie B^dra^ onn 
het Koninkltjk Imiitnut possoss a value quite un> 
usual even in such publications. One article, for 
exainple, on spirit- worship among tlie races of the 
Indian Archipelago, alone extetids to 2r>6 pages. 
■Others treat with unexampled full ness of Krmw* 
ledge and clearness of exposition native Dutcli 
Indian theories of relationship and the laws of 
marriage and inheritance, marriage and hetrothai 
customs, cretinism, tlie couva<lc, circumcision, i&c. 
Also on matriarchy among tlio ancient Arabs he 
piihlished a solid work in 1884. VoL i. of a collected 
edition hy Dr Fleyte ajipeared in 1892. 

WIIke8, CllAULKS ( 1798-1877), American naval I 
officer. Bee Tkkkt Affaui. 

WilkcH, John, tlm second son of Israel Wilke:*, | 
a distiller at Clerkenwtdl. where John wa** lK>rn 
on 17tli October 1727. He Avas educated first at I 
Hertford nmlor Mr Woi.'^ley, and .second at Ayles- 
huyy under Mr Leeson, who accompanied him to 
Beyden as his tutor. tMiarles Townsliond and 
Dowdsweli, afterwards ( Miniiecnoi*s of the Kx- 




Beyden as his tutor. tMiarles Townsliond and 
Dowdsweli, afterwards ( Miniiecnoi*s of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Itev. Dr (^arlyle were among 
his fellow -students at Leydoii. He traAelIe<l 
through the Netherlands and a part of (Jermany 
before returning home. I'lie acquaintances he 
made abroad wore his introducers to fiushionable. 
society at home, wlicre lie became the la>oii com- 

K anion of young profligates. He married to please 
is parents at the age of twenty- two, bis wife being 
Miss Mead, the daughter of an eminent physician 
and ail heiress. She was ten yeans his senior, and 
the union, as he phrasc<l it, Ava.s *a sacritice to 
Plutns, not to Venus.* After a daughter had been 
born to them, the ill-matched pair agreed to live 
apart. Wilkes Avas one of a select and disreput- 
aule society, the Monks of Medmenham (q.v.), of 
Which Sir Francis DaHhAvoo<l, aftcrwanls Lord Le 
Desjiencor, was the chief, and the Earl of SandAvicli 
was a member. He Avas intimately acquainted also 
with some of the best men of the tlay, William Pitt 
and Lord Temple being amonj' tlieiii. He agreed 
with Pitt’s politics, and aspirea to be his follower. 
An uusnccessful candidate for BerAvick-upon-Tweed 
in 1754, he was returned to parliament for Aylesbury 
in 1757. Though not then a man of note, he filletl 
positions of honour, being high -sheriff for Bucking- 
[lainsbire, and first lieutenant-colonel and next 
colonel of the Bucks Militia. His electoral con- 
testsjioii involved the expenditure of £10,000, and 
he wislied to serve his country in a lucrative office. 
Lord Bute having declineii to appoint him ambas- 
sador to Constantinople or governor of Quebec, he 
vigcrously attacked the ministry in the North 
Briton (1762-63), a Aveekly journal Avhich lie had 
founded. Before the twenty-seventh number ap- 
peared he was threatened Avith prosecution, while ho 
had to atone for unpleasant references to Lord 
Talbot by fighting a tUiel with him. In the forty- 
fifth nuniber some strong but not unjust comments 
were made upon the king’s speech on opening 
parliament. Loi*d Halifax, one of the secretaries 
of state, issued a general warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of all concerned in the article, AAduch was 
deemed a libel. The person and papers of Wilkes 
were seis^ : after examination before Lords Hali- 
fax and Sgremont, he was committed a close 
prisoner to the ToAver. Lord Qiief-jnstice Pratt, 
of tite Common Pleas, ordered his release on the 
ground of privilege as a member of parliament 
vfilO 


ontamedr linge djunag^ 
which be had been tSecVietl^.. : 
protests ntaiie him fliie^^ro of t 
and laberiy * became tl'ie ciy of 

had a private press at wliicb some _ 

Aveic printed /t>r private circulation, and- an M 
of this AVJis obtained fiom the papers 
s(U2ad, Tim Earl of iSaudwich read extracteyBi 
lioiiMO of Lordt^ from the purloined cM»py of sn-'- 
‘ Ksway on Woman,' which aa'os dcchiren to be u 
most .‘*caiidab>u.s, obscene, and impions libel. The ' 
mliiisteriai iriajoriiy in tbo House of Cqnimo^: 
♦expelled Wilkes on I9ib January 1764 for beb^;. 
the reputed autJmr of No. 4.% of the North BritoUi 
Hefom fcln.s lie fought a duel Avith Mr Martin for 
Avonii!? at whicli the latter took offence, and received 
a bullet in lib* belly. He avus tried and found 
giiiltA during jn.s a)).seiice from En^laml for print- 
ing and valid i.sbing llie * Essay cm Woman’ (1763), 
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ing and puldtsbing llm * Essay cm Woman’ (1763), 
of which a copy liad ne\ er been nuwle public, e^i^pt 
I»y LoiaI Sandwich in Llm House of Lords, 
he wjiH ontlawwl for noi)-ap)'iearauce. 

I to England in 1768, be iK^amo a candidate for the 
City of Lomlon, but failed, while a subsequeiit 
attempt to rcpresciii (he county of Middlesex iJU 
parliament ended in his triumphant rotnm. Ou 
iiiw appearing In^forc the ('ourt- of Kiuj^’s Benidt 
I hU outlawry Avas reversed on a pnvely' technical 
point, and fhe L<»r»l Chief-jnstico afiertvwds sen- 
tenccnl him to twenty -two montbi^’ imprisonineilt 
and to pay a fine of .£1006. While in pr^on Im 
wrote a preface to a letter of Lord W eymouth 
in Avhieh he charged the secretary of state with 
instigating the mtxssacre in Bt CUforge’s Fields, 
and this w.as declared a seditious libel and made 
the pretext for bin expulsifm from parliament. He 
was re-el*tcted and, after ids fourth election, the 
House of ( ’ommoiis de<!lared )dm ineligible te sit, 
and admitted Colonel Luttrell in Ids stead. These 
Idgh-handcd procc*c?dings against him increitsed his 
popularity. In 1771 he wax elected sheriff for Lon- 
don and Midtllescx ; in 1774 be liecome Lord Mayon 
Ava« retiirne<l Avithout a contest for Middlesex and 
re-entered parliament. In 1782 the resolutions 
invalidating his previous elect ioij.s Avere expunged, 
on his motion, n*om the journals of the Bouse, 
He liad become chamberlain of the city in 3779 ; he 
rctireil from parliament in 1790, and died on 
December 1797. His life avos agiteited and event- 
ful. Since his day general Avarnints have never 
lieen issued, and the privileges of electors have 
been respected by parliament, while the liberty of 
the press oaa’cs mucu to him. He Avrote pungeutly. 
His tastes Avere literary, ami his acquaintance with 
t^e classics Avas Avide. He Avnite and spoke French 
with precision and fluency. If he had uot llieen 
subjected to a persecution \Akich aa'os fomented by 
tbe king and conducted by iiis adviscis he Avould 
have been less of a martyr and, possibly, of a 
patriot. Franklin said of liim tbat if his moral 
character had been equal to tbat of tbe king he 
might have taken the king’s place. But though 
his failings Avere many, his services to the country' 
Avere considerable, and, Avhile not one of the gieat 
men of his age, he avos a far moi'e useful personage 
than many who stood high in the peerage and in 
the good graces of George IlL 
See Biographka of JbAn WiUceB and WUImiw, Cobbatt, 
by Watson ; HistorioaX Oleaninffs, by Ro^n; Papers cf , 
a CWtie, by Dilke; Wilkes. Shef^danj Fox: the Oppo^ v 
sition under George ///., by the present writer; ani'^ 
Lift and Times of John Wilkes^ by Integcrald. 

Wilkesbarre* capital of Lnzeme oouU^, : 
Pennsylvania, on the left bank of the north braiiGli 
of Hie Susquehanna (here crossed by a bridge )i 
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miles by rail SW. of Scrantbn. The city, which 
lies in the picturesque Wyoming Valley (q.v.), i» 
famous for its mines of anthracite coal. It contains 
a large prison, and manufactures locomotives and 
railroad*cui*s, mining machinery and tools, iron 
castings, ropes, pottery, &c. Pop. (1870) 10,174; 
(1880) 23,339; (11J90) 37,718 ; (1900 ) 61,721. 

Wilkie» Sir David, painter, was born at Cults 
in Fifesliire, of which parish his father was minister, 
18tli November 1785. His boyish passion for art 
was too strong to be resisted by his father, who, 
with much reluctance, sent him in 1799 to study in 
the Trustees’ Academy at Edinburgh. Here he 
greatly distinguished himself ; and returning home 
in 1804, he painted his * Pitlessie Fair,* a piece in 
which already his peculiar genius is pronounced. 
Shortly after Wilkie proceeded to London, intend- 
ing to return to Scotland after a year or two of 
study ; but the great success of his picture ‘ The 
Village Politicians,* exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1806, determined him to settle in 
the metropolis. Next year the ‘ Blind Fi<ldler * 
was produced. In 1809 he was elected an A.R.A., 
and in 1811 an R.A. In 1814, in company with 
his friend Haydon, he visited Paris, and inspected 
with great delight the art- treasures at the Louvre. 
In 1817 he made a^wun into Scotland, and, while 
the guest of Scott at Abbotsford, painted his well- 
known picture of the great poet and his family. 
During these yearn Wilkie had been engaged on 
the series of pictures on which mainly liis fame 
rests ; pictures familiar. by engraving to every one 
(*Card Players,' ‘Rent Day,* ‘Jew’s Harp,* 
‘Village Festival,* ‘Blind Man’s Butt',* ‘distrain- 
ing for Rent,* ‘The Penny Wedding,’ ‘Reading 
of the Will,* &c.), in which the homely humours 
of humble life are expressed by a vehicle appro- 
piiately simple, and of charming purity and trans- 
parency, his style including breadth, skilful 
technique, and elaborate finish. In this style, 
distinctively his own, his genius is commonly held 
to have culminated in ‘The Chelsea Pensioners 
listening to the News of Waterloo,’ vdiich was 
pointed during the years 1820-21. This work 
was a commission from the Duke of Wellington, 
who paid the artist 1200 guineas for it. Subse- 
q^uently he changed his style, sought to emulate 
tme depth and richness of colouring of the old 
masters, and deserting the homely life, which he 
could treat so exquisitely, chose elevated, and 
even heroic subjects, to the height of which he 
could never rightly raise himself. The florid 
picture, painted in 18.30, of ‘ George IV. entering 
Holy rood,’ which, though not without its fine 
points, can delight no one but a flunkey, gave 
the first hint of the change ; and mo doubt a tour 
on the Continent, including Italy and Spain, which 
he made for his health in 1824, did something to 
stimulate the new and unwise ambition. ' By com- 
mon consent it has been adjudged unwise; and 
Wilkie remains, and will remain, memorable not 
for the quasi-high art of his later years, but for the 
simpler and truer art of his earlier time. To his 
later period belong the ‘ Piinccss Doria,* ‘ The Maid 
of Saragossa,’ ‘The Two ^anish Monks,* ‘The 
Preaching of John Knox,’ ‘Columbus in the Con- 
vent,* ‘Napoleon and Pius VII.,* and ‘Queen Vic- 
toiia at her First Council.* He also painted por- 
traits in some respects admirable, and was success- 
* etcher. He never ceased to be popular, 

and honouin continued to be showered upon him. 
On the death of Sir Henry Raeburn, he succeeded 
him as Limner to His Majesty; in 1830 he was 
made Painter in Ordinary to His Majesty, in room 
of Sir* Thomas Lawrence deceased; and in 1836 
^\onour hf knighthood was conferred upon him. 
Wilkie had never been robust, and his health now 
began to give w^y seii^^usly. In 1840, seeking to 


re-establish it, he once more left England ; but he 
did not find what he sought. Having visited Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt, he died on his voyage home 
(Ist June 1841), on Gibi-altar, and his body was 
committed to the deep. ) 

As an illustrator of Scottish character and 
maimei's in humble life, Wilkie in his best 
pictures may take rank with Burns in poetry, 
and Scott in fiction. As a man he was kindly, 
warm-hearted, and of essential generosity of dis- 
position. See the Life by Allan Cunningham (8 
vols. 1843), Redgrave’s Century of Painters, and a 
short Memoir by J. W. Mollett (1881). • 

WilklnSt John, Bishop of Chester from 1668 
till his death, was born near Daventry in Norih* 
ainptonshire in 1614, son of an Oxforci goldsmith. 
At thirteen he was admitted at New Inn Hall, 
whence he shortly removed to Magdalen Hall, 
graduating B.A. in 1631. As chaplain successively 
to William, Lord Say, George, Lord Berkeley, and 
Charles, Connt-palatine of the Rhine, lie found 
time for studies in mathematics and mechanical 
philosophy, and aided in those meetings in London 
out of which grew the Royal Society. He sided 
with the parliament, and was appointed Warden 
of Wadham College. In 1656 he married Robina, 
widow of Peter French, and sister of Oliver Crom- 
well, and in 1669 was apiiointed W Richard Crotn« 
well Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Dis- 
possessed at the Restoration, he soon recovered court 
favour and became preacher at Gray’s Inn, rector 
of St Lawrence Jewry, Dean of Ripon, and Bishop 
of Chester. He died November 19, 1672. As an 
ecclesiastic he was tolerant and moderate, and in- 
deed looked little better than a trimmer to the 
zealots, and even the eulogy of that pedantic old 
Tory, Anthony Wood, is coloureil with a character- 
istic touch of malice — ‘ there was nothing deficient 
ill him but a constant mind and settled principles.’ 
His name now survives only in bis curious treatises : 
Discovery of a New World (1638), which gmvely 
discusses the possibility of communication by a 
flying-machine with the moon and its supposed 
iuliabitants ; Discourse gonceniing a New rlanei 
(1640), an argument that our earth is one of tli#* 
planets; Mercury, or the Secret and Swift Mes- 
senger, showing how a man may with privacy and 
speed communicate his thoughts to a fiiend at any 
distance ; Mathematical Magic ( 1648 ) ; Essays to* 
wards a Real Character ana a Philosophical Lan- 
guage ( 1668), founded on Dalgarno’s treatise. His 
theological writings are forgotten. 

Wilkins, Petkr. See Paltock. 

Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner, Egyptolo- 
gist, was born at Harden dale in Westmorland, 
5th October 1797, bad his education at Harrow and 
Exeter College, Oxford, and in October 1821 set 
out for Alexandria to devote himsell to explora- 
tion. Making Cairo his headquarters, he travelled 
through and investigated almost every part of 
Egyi^ and Lower Nubia, twice ascended tlie N^le 
as w as the Second Cataract, spent a year at 
Thebes alone, and visited a^so the deserts on either 
side of the river, and the Egyptian oases, making 
indeed in these twelve years a complete survey <3 
Egypt, and transmitting to the British Museui# 
more than three linndrea antiquarian objects. His 
Mcderia Hieroglyphiea (1828), its ^ supplement, 
devoted to Thebes alone (18^), and Ills Tepo* 
graphical > Survey of Thebes (18^) he published 
during h^ iirsi stay in the country. Next followed 
his T^ography of Thebes ( 1835), and 'his famous 
work, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 

« an$ (3 vols. 1837), with its compUknent on 
ligion and Agriculture (2 vols. and a vol. of 
plates, 1841 )* A new edition of the Manners and 
Customs, uniting both the origb^ 661:166, wai 





edited Dr Birch (3 vole, 18719% WllSdneesi, 
who was knighted in 1839, agadn visilea %yi>t 
In 1841 and in 1843, s» well a$ Byria, Denetantm^ 
ople, Tnnis, Sicily, Dalmatia, and Montenegro^ 
He paid a fourth vkit to Egypt in 1848i a mb 
in 1^5, preaented hie collection of eoina and an- 
tmnitiea to Hairow, and died 29t)i October 1875. 
Wilkinson ’a other works include Imoks on Da% 
matia, travellers* handbooks^ to modern Egypt, 
ancient Egyptian architecture, &c., together wmi 
tiie Egyptian notes to Kawlinson^s Hermotm, 

WUl is, in English law, a disposition of pro* 
perty, made to t^e efiect at the owner’s death, 
and revocable at any time dunng his life. Though, 
by the Wills Act of 1H37, a writing is ind]S{>en< 
sable to a will, yet theie is an exception in the case I 
of soldieis or sailors, who, from their occupation, and | 
while in actual set vice, are allowed to make a 
veibal or nuncupative will; this exception, however, 
extends onl> to their pois<inal oslale, for they must 
make a wiitten will, like othei peisons, in otdei to 
deal with their real estate. An infant, or poison 
under twenty one yeais of ago, o.anT!o(, «inoo 1838, 
make a will. A ihaiiicd woman can make iiwill | 
only if she lias sopaiato projierty, oi lici hnshand | 
assents to liei will, oi she makes tlio will by \iri/ijo ^ 
of Home powoi of appoiutincnt vowtod in lioi. As a 1 
geiieial mio, it is abviluteh necoNsary that the 
paity making a will ^^liouUl lime a fioo and dispos j 
liig mind at the time ; and lienoo il ho oi she is a j 
lunatic, or diunk, or acting undor compulsion, fear, 
or undue irifluenco, the will is invalid. Thoio is no 
limit as to the time pi eceding death when a will 
may be made: it is enough that the testatAii was 
at the time capable ami sensible, though be died 
immediately aftei. A will must be executed m 
presence of two wutnossos, who see the tcsUitoi 
sign the will, or at least lieai him ac'kiiowdodge it 
But there is Wo i>aiticular form of woids m wliieli a 
will must be made for the ptiipose of d)s|>osing 
either of realty or peisoiialty. The will must be 
ill writing, but it need tmt bo in ink or written 
continuously. The testator may sign by liia iiiaik 
or by an assumed pame., Tliough a .soal is not 
equivalent to signatiiie, yet a pcison may have 
a Btaiim to sign papers with, and that will lie suili- 
dent for a will also. The testator noed not sign 
the will if he authoiise some one to <lo so for him 
in kis presence. The denature must be at the foot 
or end of the will ; but If it is placed so as to lead 
a court to the conclusion that it was intended to 
give eflect to the will, that will be enough. 

I Though the witnesses ne^ not know^ it is a whI, 

I they must be piesent together when the testator 
signs it or acknowledges liis signature. The wit 
nesses must sign their names or make their marks. 
i A legatee, or the wife or husband of a legatee, 
may be an attesting witness, but by lieiug so 
will forfeit ^ny legacy left by tlie will. But j 
one may be an executor though lie attests the ) 
will. A will is revoked by the marriage of the ] 
testator or testatrix. Tlie mere fact of making a i 
subseqnent will does not of itself operate to revoke 1 
a prior will, unless there is some inconsistency in < 
whole or in part ; apd, as a general rule, no will I 
will be revoked by any presumption of an intention i 
on the ground of an alteration in circumstances. ^ 
The usual way of revoking a will is to bum, tear, i 
or destroy iH with the intention of revoking the, J 
same ; or to execute another will which expressly i 
revokes the prior will. When a testator tears or i 
oiitr away that portion of his will containing the | 
•signature and attediations, the presumption is that t 
he intends to revoke the whole. But merely i 
^t^g out a part of the will, or striking it throng i 
With a pen^ does not amount to a revocatioiL It i 
is to be ixime in mind thdi^ in order to revoke by 
tearing, &c., there must be an tntenUon to revoke^ ( 


so that a 
to j^aeation^^ 
alMiatiotts in a vdB* it is 
ttfhsr signaturej unless limm to # * ’ 
the contrary. A wlJl ^hicb to 
revoked can only be revived hy 
a codicil showing an intention to revive 










many nice questions have ai^sen as t«y wto 
axvill to revive.— In Scotlimd a will 
to denote a tmtament aflectuig pers<mal or fhOvwitK^r 
property ; while a will afFectuig real or toro 
property can only be made by way of a dmd hn\ ^ 
a pres<qit opemtton. A will or tcstanxsit 
wnUen in the handwriting of the testator, aim H ^ 
signed by bun will not lequiie witnesses, beiiiy 
then ealfevl a boIogiapU wilt. In other respeqti ^ 
Wills are subject to neaily the same rules which 
prevail in England with lespect to iev<H*ation dfco- 
Wills of real property aic called Dispositions or 
Deeils, and bare a present operation, awl the mode 
in which theyaie di awn up is that of conveying 
the propel to the dispoiiec, but reserving the 
testaloi s liferent. The effect of this is tlmt the , 
testator letaiim the pioperty in his own bapds ‘ 
while he lives; but the moment he dies, the dto- 
[ position mortis rausa comes into play, ®-tid the 
j <li»poitee iheu takes the ptopeit} , subject to the 
I chvMl Dkki>). In the United States the general 
j jiiiriciples of the law relating to wills are tor the 
j riiiisl pait of English oiigin, but the lav's the 
states vary w idelv os to the foiiiis leciuiied in xuak* 
mg a will, Ac. in ancient times wills were some* 
tirne’^ eniolleil for piesei vaijon among tl*6 recoids <rf 
a Hupeiioi or Icwal court, but the epi<»co}»al registry 
m each diocese was the usual place ol deposit untu 
by the ax't w bicb established the Ckmrt of Prolate 
in J8r>7 a pinicinal registry was created at Somer* 
set Hou'^S and toity distnet registifes throughout i 
the countiy. When a will is de|}ositcd in a district 
ivgistrv a cojn is sent to Some) set House. To the 
piiiKilMil regixtrv were transfenreil the wills de- j 
lK>hU<‘d in the rieiogative Court of f'aiiteibury 
since 1383, and those oiseveial other juiisillctioiia. 
An> will of a deceased person at Somerset 
may he consulted on payment of a fee of OttO 
shilling, but leailers are nob allowed to copy the 
pi o visions of a will , official copies may be obtainod 
at a small expense. The will of a living person 
may be deposited for safe keeping < not, of course, 
for consultation), but very few testators iakc^ 
advantage of this arrangement. See 
1 DhED, Lxecvtok, Fo&qkry, Legacy, Probate ; 
treatises on wills and will-making by Jarman^ 
Tudor, Theobald, Flood, Davidson ; for Scotland^ 
M*Laren ; and for the United States, Bedffetd fnic 
Scliouler, and Stimson s American Statute Xofcx 
Will* Mental phenomena are commonly airanged 
in tJie three orders or classes of Cognition, Feeluig, 
and Will. The fiist includes all the ways in whikh 
facts and relations become known ; the second 
icfeis to the way in which the mind is affhet^ As 
regards pleasure and pain ; to tlie third, or Will, 
belong all those mentsd states in which the mind 
or subject is regarded as prodneing changes either 
in the state of mind itself or in its bodily environ- 
ment. The movements thus prodneed are called 
voluntary, and tbe mental acts producing them 
volitions. The term Will may tiius be said to 
refer to the active side of mind. But to make 
this clear the term * action * needs limitation. It 
does not refer to what we know as action in the 
physical world'^^.g. the action of a billiard cue on 
the ball : peycholomcally this pitHsess is for us <>Bly^ g 
a certain orderly change of presentations. Furthei^^ ^ 
many of our oiganie actions and iKnlily movement 
are not actions in the psychological sense of the 
word, seeing that they are not mentally ' 

SpdlmneouB,^^ltofteB»' and Instinctive actions, Itoen, 
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when accompanied by a mental element —Hermtioii 
I or feeling— can be traced solely to certain organic 
condi lions, and do not proceed from a lu^tal 
initiative : the movement has not been preceded 
by an idea of the movement. In this way we 
reach a mark of distinction between the non- 
voliintary and fhe voluntary. In volition the 
movement is preceded by an idea of its * end ; * 
and this end is further so connected with the 
emotional nature of the subject that its attain- 
ment gives satisfaction or pleasure, and the failure 
to attain to it is the cause of dissatisfaction or 
pain. Hence also the mental changes which do 
not possess these characteilstic marks, but are 
due to the occuirence of new sensations or to the 
mechanism of association, belong to the class of 
the non -voluntary. 

If, however, in accordance with what has just 
been said, an act of A\ill be allowed to involve 
both an ideal element and an element of feeling, it 
follows that the phenomena of will cannot be 
marked off as an entirely distinct class from those 
of cognition and feeling. Elements from tliese 
latter classes enter into and go to determine the 
nature of volition. The question therefoi’e arises 
whether there is ultimate volitional element, 
equallj^ fundamental in consciousness, with the 
element of presentation in cognition, or of pleasure 
or paip in feeling. If there is such an dement, 
then^ we may expect to find it eiitoring into 
cognitive^ and emotional states of mind just as 
presentation and feeling enter into volition. Vari- 
ous attempts have been made by iisycliologists to 
account for the pbenomena of volition without 
admitting any will-eleiuent as an ultimate eon- 
stituent of coDsciou.sness. Sometimes these theories 
have been mainly physiological in nature ; but as 
such they go no further than to trace the develop- 
ment of the organic jirocesses which accompany 
volition. These organic processes fheinselves, in 
so far as they enter consciousness at all, only enter 
it as motor iirosentations. A psychological account 
of volition which deiiie.s its ultimate chameter must 
therefore trace it cither to presentation, or to 
feeling, or to theii* conibiiiatioii. On tlie other 
hand, those psycholoj;:i.sts who contend for the 
ultimate character of the will-element in conscious- 
ness need not be satisfied with pointing out the 
difficulties which opposed theories fall into. They 
may contend that the will-element is assumed by 

n4‘. of n ••fin n 1 ..v. am 1 .* 


I he question is thus apt to fall back upon the still 
more fundamental question as to whether a i>re- 
sentation per se is intelligible. If we may assume 
that a presentation which is presented to no one, 
or is the object of no subject, is an impossible 
beginning for mental development, then with 
presentations we must assume a subject to 
wliich they are presented. It is with the recog- 
nition of this assumption of a Subject that w^e 
seem to reach the crucial point in the doctrino 
of will. It is admitted that such cognitive pro- 
cesses as reasoning and perception are also active 
processes — i.e. tliat they involve will ; and it is 
contended by some that even in presentation the 
subject is not to be regarded as entirely passive, 
bat IS to be looked upon as reacting upon the 
presentation in attending to it. Hence those psy- 


and involves a philosophical view of the siibjective 
activity to ivliich simple presentation as- well at 
rational choice is due. From this point of view 
also we see how wdll has come to be specially iden^ 
tilled ^vitli the self or person, so as to admit of 
its being said that the will ts the man. 

The dis])uted questions concerning the mode of 
voluntary action have been ^ generally discussed 
either as a part of, <fr in more or less express con- 
nection w’itli, the time-honoured controversy con- 
cerning the Freedom of the Will. This controversy 
arose out of ethical and, still more, theological 
discussions, rather than from purely psychological 
analysis. The way for the question wa.s opened 
by Aristotle*8 investigation of the opposition be- 
tNveen the voluntary and involuntary, and by his 
criticism of tlie older Socratic position that good only 
is voluntary and evil involuntary. By the applica- 
tion subsequently of the Stoical doctrine of a uni- 
vemal necessity or fate to the question of human 
volition a further step Avas taken towards opening 
up the controversy wdiich has to so great an extent 
dominated modern psychology and ethics. Chris- ' 
tian theology introduced alongside of tlie traditional 
philosophy of Greece a new’ conception of the rela- 
tion betw'cen God and man, with the attendant 
conceptions of sin and grace. And from this new' 
conception there soon emerged a twofold drift of 
thougnt, according as emphasis w'as laid on the 
holiness or on the power oi God. From tlie former 
point of view it >vas necessary to free the concep- 
tion of G(^l from the stain of the evil in the world, 
and especially in human conduct ; and accordingly 
a certain independence, a pow er of disobeying the 
divine law’ or of sinning, was attributed to tlie 
liuman \Yill. In this way the ‘ freedom of the will * 
came to be defended by early Christian w'rit^m 
(e.g. Justin Martyr, Tertullian) against the fatal- 
ism which traced both good and evil to GoJ. On 
the other hand, the conception of the divine om- 
nipotence dominated the Ciiristian pliilosophy of St 
Augustine. The Christian doctrine of salvation 
W’as made to hinge not, on the individual will, but 
on the divine grace w hich freely elects to salvation 
and leads the wills of the elect from sin to repent- 
ance, faith, and holiness. This theory of predes- 
tination was afterw’ards more strictly formulated 

aviaI 4-1> wav.. amI. ! 1 . 


tne leeiing-eiement, also question lias been 
.fr^uently look u|)on Attention as the expression of the Enclish and 
that elenieot, and upon the ‘moreraente^ of atteu- Eeid, Stewart, H 


by Calvin, and through lus influence became the 
creed of the Reformed churolies. It is noticealble, 
Iiow’ever, that Rt Augustine, if not Calvin also, seeks 
to defend the jn.stice of God by ascribing free-will 
to Adam, who, as progenitor and representative of 
the human race, is represented as having lost the 
])Ower to w’ill the good, and — for himself and his 
descendants — come under the sway of evil until 
dmwn from it by irresistible grace. The argu- 
ments drawn from the^ theory of predestination 
for the most part hold w'ith equal force against free- 
will before or after the fall, and in on#of the ablest 
treatises against the common notion of the Free- 
dom, of the Will, that by Jonathan Edwards, the 
arguments adduced are quite general in their appli- 
cation. The Free-will controversy, as discussed 
betw’een Augustine and Pelagius, has revised with 
each new discussion of dogmatic theology ; and from 
theology the metaphysical and psycholo^cal quee- 
tions involved liave passed into the schools of 
philosophy. Thus from Descartes to Lotse there 
IS hardly a great thinker who has not attempt^ o 
on one side or the other^ or by way of compromise, 
to solve the question. The* psychology of. the 
question has been discussed with great ralluM bv 


taon, opto qontmuousredistnbution over jiie con- tain the doctrine of Free-will, the theory Vrf 
of conwiousness, as the fundamental act of Necessity--or, aa they mostly prefer 'to cwi it, 
connection it may become apt Detenninisin, emphas^l^ thus the dbilerved in- 
parent that the psychological question rans**iiito variable sequence of sStupon motivf rather tbaii 


Eeid, Stewart, Hamilton, and H. L. Mansel main- 
tain the doctrine of Free-will, the theory qf 




pressed in his subtle but intricate chapter on 
•Power’ in tJie Essay ^ is that the will, or rather 
the man, is moved to act by the most pressing 
uneasiness ; ami bis thcoty would tberoiore be 
called determinist did he not^aubsequently as^rt 
that, in order to prevent piecipitate determination, 
*we have a power to suspend the prosecution of 
this or that desiie,’ and that •in this seems to con- j 
sist that whicli is (as T think, impropeily) called I 
free wilV 

The clearest \icw of the whole controversy may 
pet haps Ije obtuinod by pas*^tng sliortly in i c\iew J. 
S. Mill’s discussion of the Muhject in his Kcamum- 
tion of tiir W, llamiltoti's rhUosopk y. The meaning 
of his iloctrine is first cxplaincch To lie<dn uitb, he 
argues that Determinism does not imply material 
ism; man may be aspiiitual being, Imtyot suh}f>rt 
to the law of causation, ‘liis \ old ions not l»eiiig 
self caused, but dctenninc«l h\ spnitnal antecedents 
(eg. desiics, association of ideas, \c , all of >\liich 
aie spiiitual if the mind is spoil ual) in such 
soit that when llie antecedents aio the sanxo the 
volitions will always be the same * Fmtliei, he 
contends that Determinism does not Tuean hdalism . 
neither the pure or Asiatic foi m of fattdism w Inch 
holds that our actions do not <lepon<l on oui desires, 
but aie ovei tilled by a supeiiov pouei, noi the 
modified foim of fatalism which ‘holds that our . 
actions aie deteimined hv our will, oui ^Mll hy oui j 
desires, and our desiies hy the joint influence of 
the motives presented to us ami of our indi\ idual 
chaiactor, but that, oui chaiactei h.ix mg been made 
for ns and not hy us, we aio not lespousihle tor 
it, '"nor for the aotionsit leads to, and hliouM in vain 
attempt to alter them.’ The ‘ti no doctiiiie of the 
causation of human actions ’ leji cts tln^ conclusion, 
and maintains •that not onl> otii conduct hut oui 
chaiactei is in part amenable to our will,’ and 
•that we can by emnloMug the piopei means 
improve our chaiactei.^ The • necessity ’ in v oh ed 
in human action simply comes to this, that any one 
who ‘ knew perfectly our cliaiaclcr and our ciicuiii- 
stances ’ could predict our actions. 

The arguments for this theoiy of Detci minisiu 
may be i educed to two : that from the uiiiveisality 
* of the connection between cause and efFect, and 
that fiom the constant piesenco of motives in 
volition. The theory of deteiininism infened, hy 
Mill^ and most English psychologists, fioiii these 
considerations, is that the action is the outcome 
of motives, the weight or strength of motives being 
farther detoimineu by theii pleasure value— that 




is to say, fiom tlio point of view of feeling alone. 

^ It is noticeable, however, that a very fu^erent, 
though still detorminist, theoiy of volition has 
been elaboratotl by Herbart. His psychology, in 
spite of the widely different philosophical prin* 
ca^es from which it starts, has many points of 
similatity with that of the English Associatiouists ; 
but his treatment of volition differs fiom theirs by 
attributing the motive-force which goveins action 
not to pleasure and pain but to presentations them* 
selves, fiom the interaction of whicli volition is' 
held to be a special development. Whereas Mill 
^ looks upon will as issuing from desire, and desire 
mB a conscious tendency towards pleasure — a view 
eacriressed hy the oldLdictum, nihu apmtimus nisi 
9UO specie 6on^the%erbartiai^ psychologists put 
foravard a view of will which disconnects it 
from the representation of an object as pleasnr* 
able. 

» On the other band, the arguments fmr the 
theory of free*wiU may also be reduced to two ; 
the Mgument from the cospsiousness of freedom, 
and the moral argument, negarding the argument 


from ^soasciousness 
of {tee-wili must tne^ to 
imve decided that t am to 
And this power ho denjeiml tbe|p^i 
^scloUsness w not prophetic;’ •conseiou 
me what I do or feel. But what 1 am ftWit 
not a subject of consciousn^.’ 
conviction afterwaids that we could or shioul4 hi 
ciiosen the otliei course, but only liy 
difference in the anteeedents. We picttxm ssCO^l 
fifth es as having kiio\^n sometiung wmQh we^a|tt 
n4>t know, w'lucU is a diffeiencc in the exteKnalv ^ 
iudueementfi, or m having desired something <w ^ 
liHiked something more or less than we did, wTih^ 
is a diffcieuce in the latenial inducenieuts*’ Tte ^ 
moHil argumeuf , so fai it refers to the connoetlcm 
Ijetwftfui fuvdom and lespoiiwbiUty, is also dealt 
Axith by Mill Moral tesponsihiJity, he coiitendir, 
does not imply fuHslom, for •losponsildHty means 
punishment.^ ^Pnitishment is a motive to action, 
nnd 'pioeeofls on tl*e as*<umption that the will is 
governed hy motives.’ 7 he conscionfinCBS of ‘de 
sen ing pnnislmiont ’ V liUh is he adds bound up 
with the feftliiig of lewponmbility, ‘is nothing else 
than our kiiowlcilge tluit xmmHhment will he just’ 


- i e fittcil to piev4mt us from infriniring 
lighfs of olheifi. It U on these latter pomts that 
Mill’s views may most piobahly seem insuifieleiih 
With legard to the eoiisrioiisnefis of freedom^ no 
caiefu! an observer as Sidgwiok gives a diflereieilt 
iiiteipiet-titioii of tho faci-. the ease of actions,’ 

hos/ivs/bi which I have a distinct consciousueee 
of choosing l)etween alternatives of c<»n<hicfc, one of 
w'hieh I conceive a« right or leasonable, 1 find it 
impos,sible not to think that I can now choose to do 
what 1 so conceive, however stiong may l>e my 
inclination to act unreasonably, anti however uni- 
foiiiil) J may have viehhd to such inclinations in 
the past. Till’S belief peoniH to me l>ound up with 
the iKjlief that I ouyhty in the sti ictost sense, t 4 > 
choose any coui'se.’ And Mill’s explanation oi 
lefeivonsibihty, ami of the eonnecteci notion of 
moial obligation, is not '‘O much a justification pf 
these notions as the construction ot a new meaning 
for the oltl woids which may serve all social re- 
cpiiiemeiils. The oidinar;^ notion of moial re^tpon- 
sihility seems to involve tho recognition of a law 
as binding on conduct, or of an ideal which ought 
to he lealised in it • even apart from consideration 
of the pmiiHhment which may follow a hi each of 
the law oi disiegaid of the ideal. 

The ethical as{>ect of the question of free-wiB 
thus liecomes api>aient. It is most pronounced in 
the system of Ivant, iu which the fiee wrill comes 
to be identified witli the moral law itself. On 
other hand, Sidgwick maintains that, while the 
ordinal y notions of moial obligation and moral 
resjionsibility imply the conception of fi^-wiU, 
the content of morality is independent of it, that 
no decision on the question is required before decid- 
ing what it is light or leasonable to do in any oir- 
cuiiistances, and that the fieedom of the will is 
thei'efoi'e not a necessary postulate of ethical 
theory. Some idea of the different ways in 
which the question of free w'iLl enters into a philo- 


sophical construction of things, and of the different 
solutions of which it is capable, may be given by 
indicating veiy briefly the wav in which it wa*< 
dealt witli by three philosophers who may ho 


selected os typical of different modes of thought — 
Spinoza, Kant, and Lotze. ^Spinoza decides the 
question from the point of view of a monistic con- 
ception of things— ie.4i^e conceives the universe as^ 
one and manifesting a single necessary law in its 
various modes. There is therefore no such thintg 
aitoontingendy either in man or nature. Belief In 
Ree*jrill Is simply result of ignoianoe. Men 
thinte themselves free because oonsdons of tb^ 
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actions but ignorant of^ the causes of these 
actions. Kant^ treatment of the question is an 
attempt to reconcile determinism with freedom. 
The causality of nature which binds effect to 
cause in unbroken chain must be recognised to hold 
not 6nly of the physical world, but also of the 
mental sequence of motive, desire, and act. But 
while this conception rules our experience, it is 
still possible to look upon the whole series of sense- 
phenomena -i.o. the whole causality of nature — as 
Itself an effect of the causality of freedom. This 
idea is indeed only a regulative idea giving method I 
and plan to our knowledge, and not entering into 
knowledge. Further importance is given to it, 
however, when we enter u])on ethical considera- 
tions. The moral law, which requires absolute 
obedience, implies (unless our nature contradict 
itself) that such obedience can be rendered. Free- 
will thus implied by the moral law would conflict 
with the causality of nature if conceived of as 
operating in time. It is only thinkable as the law 
of an intelligible world (from which the sensible 
world may be said to procee<l), and as thus at once 
reason, law, and Will. Will is therefore free not 
only because above the causality of nature, hut 
because it is autonomous or a law to itself. The 
weakness of tliis theory, however, lies in the 
opposition between the intelligible and sensible 
worhls. Kant has no means of showing how 
intelligible freedom may manifest itself in the devel- 
opment of actual cli^iiacter. He a^sserts at once 
the constancy of causal connection and the ethical 
worth of free will ; hut no real liarmony between 
the two is brought about. To hold fast the con- 
ception of law in mental phenomena— which recent 
psychology has made increasingly manifest —and at 
the same time to assert and harmonise witli it the 
rational conviction that a place must remain for 
freedom, is the endeavour of Lotze. Volition, he 
contends, contains a peculiar element of mental 
activity not derived from presentation or feeling, 
thoiigii dependent upon them for its appearance. 
‘Will can have no content other than that supplied 
by the involuntary flow of ideas and feelings,’ 
but ‘ we are convinced that we meet with an act of 
will only where tlie im])ulses urging to action are 
apprehended in distinct consciousness, and where 
the decision wliether they shall he followed or not 
is deliberated upon and ialeft to be determined by 
free choice of the mind. ’ 

Full treatment of the subject of Will is given in most 
of the psychological treatises quoted in the ^article 
Psycholoot, to which must now be added Sully, The 
Human Mind (2 vols, 1892), which gives a very com- 
plete and discriminating account of. the whole subject. 
Amongst recent works of physiological psychology may 
be mentioned G. H. Schneider, Der thierisrhe WUle 
(1880), Der menxchliche Witle (1882); Th. Ribot, Lei . 
Maladies de la Volonti (1882); H. Munsterberg, DU 
Willensluindlung (1888). To the Hegelian influence is 
due the work of W. Vatke, Die menschliche Freiheii in 
ihrem Verhdltniss zur Siinde und zur gHUichen Onade 
(1841). Lotze’s view is worked out and defended by H. 
Sommer, Uebp' das Wesen und die Bedeutung der mensch- 
lichen Freiheii ( 1882 ). A useful oatline*of different views, 
and references to literature, are given by O. KUlpe, Die 
JUhren vom WiUen in der neueren Psychologic in Wundt’s 
PhUosophisvhe Studien ( vol. v. 1880). Historical accounts 
of the free-will controversy are given in Bain’s Me^ital 
ana Moral Science, pp. 4()6-428, and Volkmann’s Lchr^ 
hum der ^ychoh>(jU, sect. 151. See also the controversy 
tetween W. G. Wa^ A. Bain, and S. H. Hodgson in 
Mtnd,ro^ v. and vi., and the articles therein referred , 
to, and Hodgson in Mind, voL xvi. pp. 161 ff. For 
whopenhauers view of will as the uitimate principle of 
things, see Sohoprnhauer. 

Wlllemsladf capital of Cnra^ao (q.v.), with j 
considerable transit trade as a free port ^ 

Willesdeilt a suburb of London in the Harrow < 
division of Middlesex. Fop. (1901) 114,815. ( 


> Willet (Symphemia semipahnata\ a North 
American bird of the snipe family, also cqjiled 
Stone Curlew. It belongs to tlie tattler gi*oiip, and 

► is semi-paliiiate, its toes Being half* web bed. 

William Im king of England, called the 
Conqueror, bastard son of lio&rt III., Duke of 
Norniaudy, by Arietta, daughter of a tanner of 
Falaise, was born at Fala&e in 1027 or 1028. 
News of his father’s death on iiilgriinage having 
readied Normandy in 1036, the nobles accepted 
liini as duke. Many of them, however, rebelled 
tagainst him, and were helped by tliis feudal 
superior, Heniy I. of France, iiis guardians 
were faithful to him, but three of them were 
murdered, and his youth was passed in the 
midst of difliciilty and danger. In 1047 the lords 
of the western, or Danish, part of tlie duchy 
rebelled, and William nearly fell into their hands 
at Valognes. King Henry came to his heli», and 
the king and duke defeated the rebels at Val-bs- 
dunes. This victory established William’s power 
in Normandy. He ruled his duchy vigorously, 
and won two fortresses on tlie frontier or Maine. 
In 1051 he vLsited his cousin, Edward the Con- 
fessor, the English king, and received from him 
a promise that he should succeed him in England, 
He married Matilda, daugJiter of Baldwin V., 
Count of Flanders, in 1053, though the nnarriage 
had l>een forbidden by the nope on the ground of 
consanguinity. Lanfranc, Abbot of Bee, reproved 
him for this marriage, and William ordered him 
to quit the dncliy, but was quickly reconciled, 
and Lanfranc prevailed on the pope to con linn the 
marriage, AVilhaiii, as an atonement, building the 
abbey of St Steplien, and Matilda tlie abbey of 
the Holy Trinity, both at Caen. In the next ten 
years William repulsed two Frencli invasions, and 
in 1063 conqnored the county of Maine. Probably 
in 1064 Harold, Earl of Wessex, was at his court, 
and swore to help him to gain the English crown 
on Edward’s death. When, however, Edward died, 
in 1066, Harold became king. 'William laid liis 
claim before the pope and western Christendom ; 
he was the last king’s kinsman ; Edward had 
promised hiiii the crown ; Harold had broken his 
oath. Warriors joined him from many lauds ; 
the pope approved his claim, and by seniling liim 
a consccrateu banner invested liis expedition with 
something of the cliaracter of a crusade. On 14th 
October lie defeated Harold at the battle of 
Hastings, at a jilace called by one chronicler 
Senlac, where he afterwards built Battle Abbey, 
Harold was slain, and William, having received 
the submission of the English nobles, was crowned 
king on 25th December. 

England, however, was not yet subdued, and, 
after a visit to Normandy, William set about 
completing the conquest. The west and north 
i were subdued in ]()68, but the next year the north 
revolted, and William cruelly devastated the whole 
counlvy between York and Durham. In 1070 the 
conqnest was completed. The king everywhere 
confirmed his power by building castles. Although 
the English generally were allowed to rbdeem their 
lands, those w1k> resisted him suffered conflsca- 
tion. With the confiscated lands he rewarded his 
followers, granting them to be held of liimself, 
perhaps by military service, though this is contrary 
to the opinion of some eminent historians. While*'' 
William made little formal (^ang^in tlie law, the 
constitution under him assumed a feudal aspect, 
the old national assembly b^iming W council of 
the king’s tenantsrin-chief. But lie was careful to 
guard against the evils of continental feudalism ; 
all title to land was originally derived f|;om his 
grant; he distributed his grants to his great lords 
over several cotinti6S,.tand in 1086 he exacted an ' . 
oath of ^ty from all landowneiSi whether holdiiig'' 
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ifomediiktely of him or of other lonk* Domee* 
day Book, compiled by his order in that year, 
contates the reconl of the land settlement, and of 
the ^ne of the land for fiscal purposes. The 
chief result of William’s system was a lar^ 
increase in the power of the crown. He brought 
the English Cfiurcti into closer relations with 
ilfhne, using the papal authority to forwcud his 
own policy with respect to it, while he insisted all 
interference derogaKjry to his sovereignty, laying 
down niles defining the rights of the crown with 
reference to the papacy, and refusing ,a demand of 
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homage made by the pope. 'J'lie intimate union ’ *K**;^®**t nnu. m tavour or iiis eid^t hrotner Jwibefffir 
between the clmich and state in matters of juris j of Normandy ; for they knew that 


WflliHat II.. king of Bng]«a<t, 
third, and second sinviving, sou ^ 

Conoueror, was Ikuti Wore 1066. Ol 
death in 1M7 he was crowned king at T . , 
lire next year many of the Norman 
England, with the king’s uncle Odo, 

and Earl of Kent, at Uieii head, i 

against him. in favour of his eldest brother Kebi^ 


wouhl l>e a stem master, whereas in Bohert 
would have a king tluit would not trouldo himseK? 
to enforce ordei. Hiifus apjpealed to the Englhdi 
people for help, promiririg them goinl government 


diction and legislation cliaiactoi'istic of the old 
English'" system was alKilished, chuich synoils 
were frequently held, and eccle^iastic^il caiibes 

were leiiioved fiom the splieie of the lay con Us. , - . . - - , - 

William’s policy, which was ably caiiied out hj | un<l a relaxation of the forest laj^s and of fiscal 
Laiifianc, Aichlushop of CaTiterbiir>% while laisliig biiitlenK. The^ flocked to his s^ndard, the bishops 
the chaiacter of the chmoh, ga\o tlie papacy a «pheh liis cause and the rolMsIljon was suppres^^ 
stronger hold upon it, and tended U) endanger the ‘ keep hin promis^ j he taxed the people 

Mieaviiy, maintained the forests, and punishetl 

ofienecH aguioMt tiie foiest laws 'with death. He 
was an aide man and a stiong mler, hut was 


royal authoiity over it should the throne l»e occu- 
pied hy a le«iH capahle lulei, or should a dispi*te 
arise fcotween the chinch and the crown TJie 
Conqueror, how'ovei, was supieme both in clmich 
and state. His rule ivas stern and oideily; he 
was gieeily of money, and, fhoiigli not wantonly 
cruel, careless of human sulfoiiiig. Passionately 
fond of hunting, lio devastated a laige liaot m 
Hampshire to toim the New Foiesl, and heavily 
punished any bleach of his foiest laws. All 
offences W'tu'e seveiely dealt vvith, and mutilation 
was frequently inflicted, but he foihade capital 
punishment. 

. Revolts were made against William Isith in 


violent, lM>astful, piofane, and unspeakably im- 
moral. Alw'aya full of magnificent deeigm, lie 
lacked stability pin pose, and consequentiy liis 
aehie\ements, tbouLdi gieai in t Itenisel ves^ fell 
•iliort of Ids ulans. He largely employed mereeuary 
soldiers, and allowcnl them, to ill use his people. 
By the agency of his justiciary, Kandolf Flaml>ard, 
he oppressed his tenanis-in oiiief by abusing his 
rights as feudal loid, making them pay him ex- 
cessive Mims by w'ay of ‘relief’ on enteiing on 
tlieii estates, and ho on. Tlie lessei {leople groaned 
imdei the haish admiriistiation of the law, and 


England and on the Continent. In 1070 there was , . , , . 

a lebellioii in the Fen Cimnttv; the hopes of the kad to suffer to make good what the 

rebels weie excited hy the coming of a Danish king took from 1 hen lords. Ti eating ecclesiastical 
fleet, and under the leadeiship of Heieward they ( beJiefiecs as fai as possible like lay fiefs, Knfiw 
for some time defended the Isle of Ely against the them, and kept them vacant, seiriiig their 

revenues duiing vacancy. Besides other bishoprics 
the see of Canteihniy had been vacant for four 
yeai-fe when, in 1003, he fell sick, iei>ented, and,, 
appointed Anselm, a holy and learned man, to the 
arclihishopnc. When Kufns recovered he resumed 
his evil life, and quanelled with Anselm because 
he maintained the rights and liberties of the church. 
At the Council of Rockingham, where in 1095 the 
king tried to crush his resistance, the primate, 
though deserted hy liis suffragans, was oefended 
by the lay lord h ; but in 1097 Anselm, despairing 
of justice in England, departed to lay his cause 
before the pope, and did not return again until 
after the king’s death. 

Mindful of the tiouhle that Boliert had brought 
upon him in England, Rufus hiade war upon him 
in Normandy, wdiere tlie dnke’a lax rule had led to 
much confusion. Peace w^as made in 1091, and the 
duke and king joineil in liesieging their brother 
Henry in Mont St Michel, and forced him to 
surrender. In 1094 Knfns again invaded Normandy, 
which w^as rei^ by private wars. Impatient of Kis 
streng rule, some Nonnaii lords in England, headed 
by Robert of Mowbray, Earl of Nonham berlkhd, 
raised a rebellion i^inst him at home, which was 
speedily Crushed, liis power was strengthened in 
1096 hy the acquisition of Normandy, which was 
mortgaged to him by the duke, and which he soon 
bronglit into order. The feudal lords in England 
were no longer able to expect help against him from 
Normandy, and he gained a double hold over suck 
of them as had lands on both sides of the Channel., 
The acquisition of Normandy led him to make an' 


for some time defended the Isfe of Ely against 
king. English exiles weie shelUiie<rh.y the Scot- 
tish king Mcalcolm, who plnndeied tlie northern 
sliires ; but William in 1072 ciosseil the Forth, and 
compelled Malcolm to make peace and to do him 
homage at Aheiiiethy. In 1073 he reconquered 
Maine, vyhich had revolted fioin him. During his 
absence in Normandy in 1075 the foreign earls of 
Hereford and Norfolk rebelled, ami a Danish fleet 
appeared in the Huiij^r. The Eiig]i*-h, howevei, 
were faithful to tlie King, and the rebellion was 
^jpkly suppressed. Waltheof, the English earl of 
Northumbria, hiui for a moment been implicated in 
the plot, and W^illiaiii, who put no one else to death 
for a political olFence, had liim beheaded. He 
made a successful expedition into South Wales, 
penetrating as far as St Davids. In his later years 
lie engaged without success in some small wars in 
France. His eldest son, Roliert, relielled against 
mm in Normandy in 1070, defeated and wounded 
bis father at Gerberoi, and went off into France. 
Having entered on a war with Philip 1. of France 
in J087, William burned Mantes. As he rmle 
through the burning town his horse stumbled, 
and he received an injury of which he died at 
Rouen on 9th September. He left Normandy to 
hU son Robert, declared his wish that his next 
surviving son WUliam bhould succeed him in 
England, and gave his youngest son Henry a 
snm of money. He was baned in the abbey 
church that he had built at Caen ( q. v. ). 

Sm * WiUiam of Ppitiers/ ‘ WillUm of Jami4gos,*sad 
•Orderi^' in Dnehesns’s BiH, Bormann. Smpt.; Ainfn 
CAront^, ed. by Flqinmer; William of Malmes^^’s 


OMtaJltffum (HolU serlea); Jtoman de Sou, Attempt to eonquer the adjoining French district 0# 

MdWmij ana modern snthon— Freemsa's JformaH exin, bat in ‘mis he was nnsuocessfnl. In 1008 he 
ii. lit iv^ md WiUiam tAe Oonautror, in Wconqnerod Midnew which Robert had lost. The 
« xwbIts Rnglifh Statipnea’ series; SsI^ts's Aphmd ] mxt^Mr Ita formefeount, Helias, reoovwed it. and 
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Rufus, though lie again invaded Maine and won back 
its capital, Lo Mans, did not complete the reconquest 
of the county. This was characteristic of hiiU'; he 
had wonderful energy, but little peraeverance, and 
after entering on a war with vigour would let it 
die out before he had fully accoinplished his purpose. 
At home he enlarged his kingdom by the conquest 
of 'Carlisle and its district from its Scandinavian 
lord. This conquest probably offended Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, who invaded Northumberland in 
1093, ‘and was slain at Alnwick. Rufus upheld 
the right of Malcolm's eldest son Duncan, who 
hod lived at his court, against his uncle, and later 
favoured the cause of Duncan’s half-brother Edgar, 
who, after gaining the kingdom, remained on goo(l 
terms with England. Rufus thrice invaded Wales, 
twice with signal ill -success, and, finding that he 
could not subdue it by leading an army against it, 
built castles on the bordei-s. The lords of the 
border castles kept up a continual warfare with 
the Welsh, conquering flic land piecemeal without 
costing the king anything. Towards the end of 
the reign, however, the Welsh won back some 
districts that they had lost. In 1100 Rufus was 
planning the acquisition of Aquitaine, which its 
duke proposed to ideTlge to him. But as he was 
hunting in the New Forest on 2d ‘August he was 
slain accidentally, as is most • probable, by an 
arrow shot by one of his companions named Walter 
Tirel. He was buried in Winchester Cathedral 
without any religious service; for his wickedness 
had been great, and men looked on liis death as a 
judgment of God. He was never married. 


man’s R^n of William Rufus; Lappenberg’s Norman 
ed. by Thorpe. 

William in. was the posthumous s6n of Wil- 
liam II. of Orange ( 1620-50) by Maiy ( 1631-60), the 
eldest daiigliter of diaries I, of England. He was 
bora at tlie Hague on 4tli Noveniber 1650, The 
^alliance of his house with the Stuarts aroused the 
iealousy of Cromwell ; and by his induetice the 
baby-prince and any of his lineage were declared to 
be excluded from the Stadtholdership of the United 
Provinces, The restoration of Charles II. in Eng- 
land improved his nephew’s prospects ; and on the 
murder of De Witt in 1672 (a murder at which 
William connived) he was chosen Stadtholder. 
The republic was at this time carrying on an 
apparently hopeless contest with its powerful 
neighbour, Louis XIV. of France; but by the 
valour and wisdom of the young Stadtholder, who 
announced his readiness ‘to die on the last dyke,’ 
the war was in 1678. terminated by the treaty of 
Nimeguen in a manner advantageous and honour- 
able for the United Provinces. On 4th November 
1677 William Jiad married liis cousin, the Princess 
Mary (born 30th April 1662), elder daughter by 
Anne Hyde of the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II. — a political match, which did not at 
first prove a happy one. Until the birth of her 
b^lf'brother on 10th June 1688 Maiy was heir to 
the English crown; naturally^ William gave no 
countenance to Monmouth’s expedition (1685), and 
as naturally that birth was a blow to William’s 
ambition and to his hopes of stemming the renewed 
agression of France, against which with consum- 
mate diplomacy he had in 1686 formed a great 
Europe^ mague.^ But James’s tyranny was 
estranging from him the affections of every class 
of hu subjects; the eyes of all Englishmen were 
turning towards the Stadtholder os their only 
hope ; and^ on the day that the Seven Bishops weml. 
Acquitted, seven Englishmen of high position* botn 


redress their grievances. Having once formed hb 
resolution, William conducted the operations with 
groat seci*ecy and skill On 5th Novemh|ir 1088 
he landed at Torbay with an army of 15,000, com- 
posed of English and Dutch. His success was 
rapid and bloodless. Men of all parties came over 
to him ; on 23d December James ned the kingdom ; 
and, the throne having been declared vacant by the 
Convention Parliament, on 13th February. 1689 
William and Mary (she had landed the day before) 
were proclaime<l king and queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland.. The assembling of a free parliament 
had been, he professed, his sole object; but his 
acceptance of the warming-pan fiction, and his 
refusal to have any share in the government save 
as king in his own person and for tlie term of his 
life, sudicieutly reveal his aims. 

James’s adherents held out for some time in 
Scotland and Ireland, but the fall of Dundee at 
Killiecrankic ended their resistance in the former 
country (July 1689), whilst in tlie latter their last 
stronghold, Limerick, had to surrender (October 
William thus w^as left free for his con- 


strong 

1691). 


tineiital campaigns, in which, great soldier tliough 
he was, he found himself outmatched by Luxem- 
bourg. The latter’s death in 1695 Avas a turning- 
point in the w^ar, which yet was ended only by the 
peace of Ryswick (1697), a peace distasteful to 
William, but highly popular with his English sub- 
jects. In spite of his sterling oualitics, and of the 
debt that they ow^ed him, lie ana tliey were never iu 
sympathy; his foreign birth, his reserve, his very ill- 
health were against him. The death by smallpox 
on 28th December 1694 of his wife, for wlioni, . 
though not faithful to her, he sorroAved inconsol- 
ably, materially injured bis position. His schemes 
were tlnvarted by parliament ; continual plots for 
his assassination Avere hatched by James’s adher- 
ents; and the death ih 1700 of Charles II. of 
Spain, and the succession of Philip of Anjou, W'as ^ 
another blow to his policy. He pursued it, how- 
ever, with unflagging vigour till his death, Avhich 
took place at Kensington on 8th March 1702. His 
Jioi'se (it had l>een Sir John Fenwick’s) a fortnight 
before had stumbled over a molehill and thrown 
him : hence the Jacobite toast, ‘To the little gent^- 
man in bluck velvet. ’ During his reign the ]^nk 
of England Avas established, the modern system of 
iinaiice introduced, ministerial responsibility recog- 
nised, the lilierty of the mess secured, and the 
British constitution establitmed on a firm basis. 

See the articles Banking (p, 711), Botnf, Dasien 
Scheme, England (p. 353), Fenwick, Gincksll, 
Glencoe, Holland (p. 743), Jacobites, James II., La 
Hogue, Londonderry, Louis XIV., Marlborough, 
Neebwinden, Nonjurors, Rights (Declaratipn of), 
SCHOMBERG, SCOTLAND (p. 246), SENEFFE, StEINKERK, 
& 0 . ; the Histories of Burnet and Macaulay; the auto- 
bio^aphical Memoirs of Queen Mary, edited by Dr . 
Doebner (1886); and H. D. TraUTs WiUiam III; 

( ‘ Twelve English Statesmen ’ series, 18^). 

WilUam the ‘sailor-king,’ was born lit 
Buckingham Palace on 21 st August 1765. The 
third son of George HI., till 1771 he remained, 
along with the Pi'ince of Wales and Prince Frede- 
rick, under the care of Dr M^’endie, and then was 
sent to Kew, where, with Prince Edward, after* 
wards Duke of Kent, he '' was under the guardian- 
ship of Colonel BudA He entered the navy as # 
miushipman in 1779, and, having seen some s^vice 
off the coast of America and in the West Indies 
(he was the first English pijnce that Visited the 
New World), in 1785 was promoted to lieutenant 
and in 178o to' captain. In June 178ClJiaving af' 
yesil' and A half before returned front to 

England without leave, he was of 


nope ; ana^ on the day that the Seven Bishops W6i|| England without leave, he was creiutad >ll®ke of 
a^itted, seven Englishmen of high position* both Clarence and St Andrews and Munster^ 

xones and Whigs, invited him to come over an^ with allowahoe from of 
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year; but liis prdeseiunal career *vras at au 
although he was foruftilly promoted through the 
succesaive ranks to that of Admiral of the Fleet 
(18Q1), and although daring 181117*^1!$ he held the 
revived oMce of Lord High AdmiNL Prom 1790 
to 1811 he lived with the actress Mrs Jordan (q.v., 
1762-^1816 )« who bore him hve sons and 6ve 
daughters ; on I3th July 1818 he married Adelaide 
(17^-1849), eldest daughter of the Duke of Baxe- 
MedniUgen. Of the two daughters bom of this 
marriage in 1819 and 1820, one lived but a few 
honrs, and the other only three months. By the 
Duke of Y6rk’8 death in 1827 the Duko of Clarence 
l>ecame heir-presumptive to the throne, to which 
he succeeded at the death of his eldest brother, 
George IV,, on 26th June 1880. A steady Whig 
up to his accession, he then naturally Ruined 
Tory, and did much to obstruct tlm pashing of I ho 
great Libeial measuie of Ids reign> <he fir-st liefonii 
Act (1832). The abolition of colonial slavery 
(1833), the reform of the poor laws (1834), and the 
Municipal Refoira Act (1835) weie immediate 
results of that great constitutional change. The 
plain, hlntrking, whose eccontiici tv it was at one 
time feaied would end in insaidty, died at Windsor, | 
after a sliort illness, on 20th June 1837, and was 
siicoeedexl by bis niece, Queen Victoria. 

See (besi(io«i the articles on his prcniicis, Orkt. IMfi- 
•* BOURNE, and Peel, with works there cited ) the Duke of 
Buokingham^s CourU and Cahinttn of Widiam IV. and 
Victoria (2 vols. 1861) ; tlio (irti i!le Mtmoirs , ami Percy i 
Htzgtii ala’s Lift and Tmich of William I V. 1 2 vuU. I8i>4). j 




See abo i^e works mted at tho eua 
andji on WitBam KIcnmi» 

Orafttm (Lein. 1864); Juste, 

(BrusHins, 1874) ; m 

(Boston, 1883); Koliigs, With^ l»m < 

{Bonn, 1885); Ids coTreepondeuce» 

Gacbard (BrusseK 1847-66); and 
by Ruth Putnam (2 vols. 1895). 

WUllant I*f seventh king of Pi^ussia and BwA"- 
Oemian enmeror, was the second son of Fredeljjejfc-t.’' 
William IJi. and his queen Louisa, of Mecklenbhi|tT 
Htrelite. Be was born on tJie 22d of Maich 1797^ 
In the palace at fietiin. Although he lived to a 
great age, he was veij- delicate in cbUdhoo<h 
and \vas i eared with difficulty. At C^hrktinas 18 <j 4 
he donned the ndlitaty uniform of the celebmted 
I'cgiment no%v kno^vn as the Red Hn-^sars. The 
prince's education was entrusted first to Privy- 
counciJlor DeJlbruck tiiid afteiwaids to Profesw 
Reiman n ; and in tho science of war he had tlie 
licnefit of the tuition of Generals Von Bcham* 
hoi-^t and Von Knescheck. His instructor in law 
\\ the f clebialed international jurist l>e Sai igny ; 
and ho took lessons in the plastic arte fiom Rauetb 
tlie sculptor, and Bcbenkel, Berlin's greatest archi- - 
tcct. He formally ontcro<l the army in Januar|: 
1807, and ^^ithln a jear got his first promotSoiE^'^ 
He i ecciv ed constant losti uction in military tactics ; 
and in 1814 the piince crosscfl the Rhine in the | 


?iri I .** bp succeeiUsi in jlte^ that the enimuor of Russia conferred upon him the 

Whence lie derived his designation is one of the (>ors of St George, while the king of Prussia 
mysteiies of history, \\hen heral<lr>' long after- awardcsl him the Iron (boss. As Iiis military 
wards became a science, and was supi>osc<l to have career began with the 1814 campaign against the 
been m \im eaihei than it really was, it was not Napoleon, so was it destined to close with the' 
unnaturally suppose4l that he was tlie hmt king campaign of 1870-71 against tho third Napoleon, 
who used, os a heraldic achievement, the ion, The piinco entered Pans Mith the allies on the 
afterwards the chief featuie in the aims of Scot- 3i«t of \faicli 1814 


laud. Ilis piedccessois had long contested with 
the kings of England the so\ei eiguty of Noithum 
berland and other distiicts of what is now the 
north of Pbiglaiid. Under Malcolm these claims 
wore Virtually abandoned, and the king of Scots 
reeeiveil, as a sot t of equivalent for them, the eail- 
dom of Huntiimilon and other valuable estates, 
holding of the English crown. William had still, 
however, a haiikeiing after the Northumbiian dis- 
tricts. He attended Henry of England in his 
contkiental wars, and is supposed, when doing so, 
to have pims^l for a portion at least of the old 
disputed districts. In his disappointment he in- 
vaded them after the example of his ancestors. 
On the 13th July 1174 he fell, near Alnwick Castle, 
into the hands of an English party. For security 
he wiw conveyed to Normandy, and there he con- 
sented, as the price of his liberation, to perform 
that homage for his kingdom wiii^h the English 
kings so long in vain attempted to exact from the 
government of Scotland. How far the Scots com- 
munity would have admitted that he had a right 
to bind them in such a condition may be doubted. 
The treaty of Falaise, however, as the transaction 
was termed, from the place where it was adjusted, 


awarde<l him the Iron (boss. As Iiis military 
career began with the 1814 campaign against the 
first Napoleon, so was it destined to close with the^ 
campaign of 1870-71 again*?! tho third Napoleon. 
Tho piinco entered Paiis with tlie allies op the 
31st of Maich 1814. 

Prince William w'aa ma<le a privy councillor in 
1817, and in tlie follo\ung year, on attaining his 
iiiajoutj", he was adiance<I to the rank of a major- 
geiieial in the army. Dming the king's absence 
ill Russia* he was entru'^ted with the charge of the 
whole Pinssian military depaitinent. In 1825 he 
w^eut to St Petersbiiig, cou\ eying the king of 
Piu&sia’s conguitulations to the C/ai Nicholas on 
his accession. In June 1829 the prince was luanied 
to the Priiices.s Augusta of Saxe Weimar. By 
the accession of his bi other, Frcdeiick- William 
IV., in 1840, ho became heir pi*eMimptive, and 
assnmeil the customary title of Pi ince of Prussia. 
Ill 1844 he vi-siited England, and foimc<l a friend- 
ship with Queen Victoria and tho Pi ince Consort, 
wduch was cement^ by sevenftl subsequent visits. 
Daring the revolutionary events of 1848 the Prince 
of Prussia's attitude towards the people Was 
severely criticised, and for a time he w^as veiy 
unpopular at Berlin. He w^as obliged to quit 
Pr^ia, and, proceeiling to London, took up 
his o^uarters at the Pnissian Legation. In two 
months, however, he received his recall. As 
deputy for the district of Wirsitz he defended his 


Sint® T J and policy in the fimt National Assembly. 

subduecl the disajifection in Baden. In 
f a payment 10,000 ms he presided over the mUitary iommission 
which decided upon the adoption of the needle gun 
^feputee throoghoat the ^ussiaii amy 5 and on the 1st of 
fartnra M ^“.**",??** JM'oaiy ensuing he cetehmted his fifty years of 

wiHtwy wrvice. In ISBS his son. FiWerick. 
»%y of Arbroath, which he ^i. Williai (see Frkdbriok HL). married the Prin. 

ye*« s^ior. oess Boyal of England, and the same year tih« 
Stirling fa mi. / grinee of PrussU woeived and entertain^ Qneea 

Wlllten^tt6 SSmty PrincA rf Orange (ItSSS- Victoria and Prince Albert on their visit to Oer* 
«M}. wee the hieaneol frying the NetherUnds from In eong^quatiee of the prolonged dfoabto* 


1855 he presided over the military dommission 
which decided upon the adoption of the needle gun 
throughout the Prussian army ; and on the Ist of 
January ensuing he celebratM his fifty years of 
military service. In 18B8 bis son, Frederick- 
William (see Frsdbriok III.), married the Prin^ 
cm Royal of England, and the same year the 
'Prince of Prussia received and entertain^ Queen 
wietoria and Prince Albert on their visit to Ger* 
In consequence of the prolonged dfoablu* 
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ment through paralysis of the king of Prussia, the Interviews between the German and Austrian 
prince was forniatly appointed recent of the king- emperors in Augnst-September 1871 were apposed 
dom, October 7, 1858. He, carried out searctiing to indicate the formation of an Austro-Uerman 


army reforms, and took an active share in Euro- 
pean diplomacy. On the* 2d of January 1861 
FredeiicK-William IV. expired at Sans Soiici, and 
the Prince of Prussia succeeded to the throne as 
William L Great hopes were entertained of a 
more libeml policy than was favoured by the 
deceased monarch, but King William soon mani- 
fested his intention of consolidating the throne 
and strengthening the army rather than launch- 
ing forth upon a career associated with popular 
progress. A few months after his acceasion the 
king narrowly escaped assassiiiaiibn at the iiands 
of a Leipzig student named Oscar Becker. 

Determined to press forward his new scheme for 
increasing the army, and making its strength im- 
mediately available, the king discovei*ed in Prince 
Bismarck (q.v.) an able instrument for effecting 
his purposes. Bismarck was placed at the head of 
tlie ministry, with Hoon — the author of the new 
army system — as war minister. The scheme was 
very unpalatable to the parliament, but the 
minister- president forced it upon the nation, with 
the necessary increased expendituie, by overriding 
the constitution. In 1864 the Sics wick Holstein 
difficulty led to a war with Denmark (q.v.), in 
♦which the Prussian and Austrian troops were 
victorious ; and in 1866 the two allied powers 
quarrelled over the spoils, and struggled for the 
supremacy amon^t the German states. Austna 
(q.v.) was crushed by the battle of Sadowa, which 
closed the Seven Weeks’ War, and Prussia gained 
in territory and prestige by her victories. France, 
alarmed b}' the growing ascendency of Prussia in 
i Europe, endeavoured to form a confederacy of the 
South-German states, but the project failed. The 
affair of the duchy of Luxemburg nearly led to a 
' war between France and Prussia in 1867, but the 
difficulty was adjusted by the treaty of London, 
wliich declared the duchy to be a neutral state. 
Shortly afterwards King William and Prince 
Bismarck visited the Emperor Najioleon at Paris, 
the Great Exhibition furnishing the occasion for 
this peaceable reunion. In 1870, however, the in- 
evitable struggle between France and Prussia was 
precipitated. The Spanish throne having become 
vacant. Prince Leopold, son of the Prince of Hohen- 
zolIern-Sigmaringen, was put forward os a candi- 
date. The prince agreed to accept the Spanish 
crown if the Cortes chose him. As King William 
was the head of the House of Hohenzollern, this 
gave great umbrage to the war party in France, 
who bitterly denounced Bismarck as the promoter 
of Prince Leopold’s candidature. Although the 
candidature was withdrawn, Napoleon ITT. still 
forced a quarrel on*Pru8sia, by making impossible 
demands upon the king, and war was aeclared' 
between the two countries. William took the 
field on July 31, and issued a proclamation affirm- 
ing that a neighbouring state had declared war 
against Prussia without any cause. In the deadly 
struggle w'hich ensued King William, who was 
then seventy-three years of age, acted as real 
commander- in-chief of the Prussian army. The 
Frencli forces were defeated almost everywhere 
with great slaughter.; Napoleon capitulated at 
Sedan ; auTd by the end of September the city of 
Paris was invested. While Avilliam was at Ver- 
sailles in December, the North-German parliament, i 
together with the princes of Germany, pressed ujpon 
him the acceptance of the imperial crown of Ger* < 
many, and on the 18th of January 1871 he was i 
proclaimed as German emperor. Peace was signed \ 
on February 20^Germany receiving a large war \ 
indemnity and recovering Alsace and Lorraine ; and 1 
on March 1 the German troops entered Paris^ ^ i 


alliance, wdiich was strengthened by the adhesion 
of the czar in 1873. The Emperor William visited 
Victor Emmanuel at Milan in 1874 ; and the peace 
of Europe was further assured by the strict neu- 
trality of Germany during the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1876-77. During this period the emperor and 
Prince Bismarck were engaged in consoliuattng.the 
fabric of Teutonic unity. For' some yeans, never- 
theless, there was great friction between the Vati- 
can and the court of Berlin on the question of the 
imperial jurisdiction over German Catholic sub- 
jects; but on the accession of Pope Loo XI JI. a 
more amicable spirit prevailed,^ and the dispute 
was finally closed in 1883 by concessions to the 
ultramontane narty. The rapid rise of Socialism 
in Germany led to severe legislative measures, and 
in 1878 the emperor’s life \yas twice attempted by 
adherents of the Socialist party— first by a mechanic 
named Max Hodel, and secondly by *Dr Karl 
Nobiling. On tlie latter occasion the aged emperor 
was seriotwly wounded, but he recovered his health 
in a siirprisihg manner. 

The emperor celebrated his golden wedding June 
11, 1879. On the 15th of October 1880 be was 
present at the opening of Cologne Cathedral, and 
on the 2Sth of September 1883 he unveiled tbe* 
great national monument on the Nioderwald, near 
Kudesbeiin. Here anotlier attempt Avas made upon 
his life, which Avas follaAved by still more stringent 
niea.siires against the Socialists. The ninetieth . 
anniversaiy of the emperor’s birth Avas celebrated » 
Avith great rejoicings Uirougbout Germany on the 
22d of March 1887. The veteran monarch, however, 
did not long survive the celebration, as he died on 
the 9th of March 1888. William I., though bold- 
ing tenaciously to the prerogatives of the kingly 
office, was of a simple and unas.su niing personal 
character. He Avas frank, open-hearted, generous, 
sincere, and pious ; Avitbal he had an inflexible will, 
and high moral and piiysical courage. Humane 
and magrianiinons, lie was yet a born ruler of men. 

See Schmidt and Otto’s KaiBcr Wilfielm, und seine Ztit ; 
Lowe’s Prince Bismarck : a HistoriccU Biography ; E. 
Simon, The Emperor William and his Reign^ [itans, 
from the French, 1886) ; the present writer’s WUliam L 
and the German Empire (1887); A. Forbes, Life of 
Emperor William (1889); Politiscft^ Korrespondenz 
Kaiser Wilhelms /. (18SK)); S. Whitman’s Imperial 
Germany (1891); and W. Onoken, Las Zeitalter des 
Kaisers Wilhelm (2 vols. 1892). 

William 11*9 third German emperor and ninth 
king of Prussia, was born at Berlin, 27th January 
1859, the son of the Crown-prince Frederick and 
the Princess Victoria ( Princess Royal )' of England. 
After a careful home educatioh, he studied at the 
gymnasium in Cassel, passing the leaAring exsmiina- , 
tion. He also underwent a systematic ana very 
tlioreugh militfLry training, and aves early drilled in 
adm^istrative methods and governmental usages. 

In spite of an accident at liis birth wliich per- 
manently Aveakened his left arm, he became an 
admirable horseman and an indefatigable hunter. 

He is also an enthusiastic yachtsiiian. Called 
to the tlirone by the death of his father, Frederick 
III., in 1888 (when his mother, three montlis,. 
an empress, retired into private life), he showed 
in all departments of imperial government, in 
all that conceined foreign relations, in the man- ^ 
agementof army^'and navy, an irrepressible and / 
exuberant energy. He startled Europe oy speeches 
in which he indicated a very exaltra noti^. 
of his imperial responsibility, and intimated his 
resolva to mifkintain the high nionat^iisal tradi- 
tions of the Hohenzollern house.,;^^ made a 
series of tours to foreign ocmrtsr*^: Betenbunr. 
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Cottenha^ii, Borne, (fllEo,--^nd early ehoai^ liimeell [ WiObllll of 
to be re^itleae, ^apricionp. and etroug-tirillod, WtUllilliajU feMc, Tra^tatl^ 

an overweening «ense of the divine nglit of W» JUNsoenilier ISw at Cifrt)uc^]!if0{ui>na^^ 
iinpe^al power. He olten epeake very unadv&itedly hie maternal grandfather’^ licmi^ 
with hie lips on public occasions At once a lorn up in London, liie father being a 
of hoate, a yachteman, a poet, a cornpdsor, a He was educated at Worpleston 
painter, and a preacher, he haS had to endnie the at Harrow, and at Trinity Colld^« 
defeat or withdrawal of several favoured schemes HHiUSt made the acquaintance m 
as reactionary or impossible— a religious education through him of Hurrml BVoude ; and in I8M 
bill, several anti-Socialist measures, and a vast in* onlaiiTed to tUo Oxfordshire curacy of 
ciease of the fleet The coui-se of public events bas Elected in jt831 a fellow of his college, f»e 
lieen sketched at Germany ( Vol. V. p. 180 )— the subsequently curate to Newman, and at l^iey^ 
sucoesHion of cliaiicellors, the increase of the ainiy, 1842 stood unsuccessfully for the Oxford chair 
the growth of trade and commerce, colonial exnaii- Poetry ; and for seventeen years lived at 
sion, lese-majeHty prosecutions, and the embitter- cotnlK), Gloucestemtiire, whw he dh'd, 1st May^^i 
merit of lelations* with Enghiiid. By the attitude of 1865. Hih works, nearly thirty in number, wore ^ 


merit 01 leiationirwith £iiigJaiifi. i>v ttieattitmie of 
Germany towards Tiw key oeforo and afler the Gioek 
war tlie Concert of ICurope was much hampered, even 
if the Triple Alliance has becMi foiuuilly maintained. 
As a grandson of the tjueen, lie was popular in Bhig- 
land tiy his famous Transvaal telegiam ^^as held 
to reveal an enemy. By his rnariiage ( 1881 ) with a 


1865. Hih works, nearly thirty in number, wotia 
chiefly letigious poetiy ; but the most notewoithy 
was Tract $0, on *I{^erve in Keligious Teaching.* 
Bee his Auit/hiography { 181)2). 

WIIIttIfEIN, John, missionary martyr, was bo?i) 
at Tottenham, near London, 29<h June 1796. At 
fourteen he Avas apprenticed tc> an ironmonger, but 

» .1 < * j >1. ir _ I 'kjT* « 


made a British fleUbmarshal hy his ntu'h>, the new 
king, Edwanl VIT. SeeCliailes Lowe, 7/i' 

Emperor ( 1805 ). 

William and Wary Tollege^ next to Tlar- 
vard (killege the (ddest institution of learning in 
America, uas established at Wilhamslnng, \'ii- 
ginia, in 1693, to train students for the Episcopal 
ministry. It was cn<lowe<l A\ith lands, and placed 
under the pationa;je of the king and (pieen of 
Great Britain ; and it became the >Nealtliiest college 
of Ameiiea. the jRevoliition, ho\MMer, it lost 
most of its pos#»ossions, half the students enteied 
the army, ami the French troops occupied its hiiild- 
ings as a hospital. Here were educated Jefl’ei.son, 
Madison, and Monroe, ami General Scott. Its 
students now hardly exceed a scoie. 

William of Walmesbiiry* See Malmes- 
bury ; for William of t^lmmpeau\, Schol vsTirisM, 

William of Wewbury, chronicler, one of the 
chief authoiities for the reign of Ileiiiy II., was a j 
native of Bridlington in Yoikshire, and liv^ fix>nt 
1135 to 1200. His Historia lierum Anglicarum is 
dividoil into five books, extending fixiiii the year 
1066 to 1198. It is clear, sound, and nnprejudu^, 
the characters drawn with discriniinatioii, and the 
narrative is especially valuable a.s an autlioiity on 
the struggle between Beckot and the king. It wa.** 
edited tor the English Historical Society by Mr 
Hans Hamilton (2 vols. 1856). 


large.st or the gump, and latKinrcd here with mar- 
’ vcllouK siiceesK, his powei.s of organis^Uion licingas 
^ eoiispicmius as his zeal In 18*^ he went to Kara* 
tonga, the chief of the Hervey Islands, and ere 
! long the whole gr^mp was Ohristianisecl. He next 
j built a iMuit 60 f<>et long, and 18 wide, the sails of 
j native matting, the coulage of the bark of the 
[ hibiscus, the oakum of cocoa-nut fiusks and 
j banana »tiimps,“and in this vessel during the next 
four years he i isited many of the South Sea Islands, 
extending his mtssionaiy lalKinrs to the Samoa 
Islands. In 1834 he returned to England, and 
renmined neaily four years, supeiintending the 
printing by the Bible Society of his liaratongan 
New Testament, ami raising £4000 to equip a 
missiormiy-slnp for Pohnesia. Jn 1838 he W’cnt 
out again, visited many of the stations he had 
already established, amf sailed os far west as the 
New Hebrides, wliere he hoped to plant a mission, 
but WTsis killed and eaten by the saAuge natives of 
Blrromango, November 20, 1839. He published his 
I Narraiim of Misfdonary EnierpriBU in 1837. 1^ 
the Memoii by Rev, £l»enezer Front (IS43). 

Williams, Sir Monier Monier-, Sanskrit 
scholar, xvas horn at Bombay, 12th November 1819- 
and educated at King’s College, London, and 
Balliol and University Colleges, Oxfoixl, taking 
the Boilen scholai'sliip in 1843, and graduating 
B.A. in 1844. He was professor of Sanskrit at 
Haileybur>" ( 1844--58}, ana a master at Clieltenham 


william of Tyre, l.istorian, wa« prolmbly 

born about 1137, but at any rate was apiwinted Ranskiit at Oxford. Knighted in 1886, at tto 
arolideacon of Tyre in 1167, abd archbfahop of Tyre f. ‘-'‘e 

in 1176. He was tutor to Baldwin, son of king turougb his eneigy, he died 11 tb April 18M. „ 
Amalric, and was one of the six bishops who repre- « *“* on Hsileyburr 

sented the Latin Churcli of the East at the Lateran 

Council (1179), and on the return journey spent U*®!* .1872), the 1868) and other 

some months with the Emperor Manuel at ^n- 


Bome months with the Emperor Manuel at (}on- 

off abruptly about 

William of Tyre s Utatona Rerum Thought and Life in /ndta (1883), The Boty BihU^nd 
%n PaHtbm Tranamartnta ^tarum worthily fills the Soared Bode of ihe Eaet {Vih),exAmuddhinn in 
2Pi a between the periods treated by tmn^ion with Brahmit^Bn and Bimduitm, ond in 

Fulcher of Chartres and Ernoul, that is from 112/ He Contrast with BufT Lectures (1889). 

to 1184. There is a ISth-wntury French transla- Williams, BOOER, founder of the state of 
e^ted ^ Pans ^(2 vpis. 1879-80), often Rh^e Island, and one of the apostles of Tolera- 
•yj?® ^™P^y because the name tion, was born about 1600, somewhere in Wales, 

of Heraelius o^urs in the first sentence. " Another Bi bis youth he went up to London and attracted 
work wm the ^^orea ^ Pi*tiicf|n5fia, the attention of Wr Edward Coke by bis shorthand 

iindartMen at tlie ^tt«st of Amalric. ^ a his* nWa <rf sermona and of speeches in the StSir^ 
tonan Willtom of Tyre u painstaking, learned, chamber, and was sent hv him in 1621 to 
unprejndiced, with the gift moreover of gmpfaio Sutton’s Hospital^ now the Charterhonse Seheibl). 
aelineathm. I ft is moat probable that thereafter he studied at 


thereafter he studied at 
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Pembroke College, Cambridge ; and he was after- 
wards admitted to orders in the Church of England, 
but soon became an extreme Puritan, and eniL^atea 
to New England, aniving at Boston in February 
1631. He refused to join the congregation at 
Boston, because the people would not mi^e public 
declaration of their repentance for iiavin^ been in 
communion with the Church of England ; lie there- 
fore went to Salem, as assistant-preacher, but was 
soon in trouble for denying^ the right of magistrates 
to punish Sabbath-breaking ana other religious 
^idences, as belonging to the first table of the Law. 
For his opposition to the New England theocracy 
he was driven from Salem, and took refuge at 
Plymouth, where he studied Indian dialects. Two 
years later he returned to Salem, only to meet 
renewed pei*secution and banishment from the 
colony, for denying the right to take the Indians* 
lands without purchase, and the right to impose 
faith and worship. He held that it ivas not lawful 
to require a wicked pei-son to swear or pray, which 
were both forms of worship ; and that the power of 
the civil magistrate extends only to the IkkUcs, 
goods, and outward state of men, and not to their 
souls and conscience^ Banished from the colony 
in 1635, and threatex^d with deportation to Eng- 
land in order to prevent the infection of his per- 
nicious doctrine of toleration from spreading, he 
escaped in midwinter to the shores of Narragansett 
Bay, accompanied by a few adherents, where he 
purchased lands of the Indian chiefs, founded the 
city of Providence (June 1636), and established a 
government of pure democracy. Having adopted 
the belief in adult baptism of believers by immer- 
sion, Williams was baptised (1639) by a layman, 
and then baptised him and ten others, thus found- 
ing the first Baptist church in America. Later he 
doubted the validity of this baptism, and withdrew 
from the church he had founded. In 1643 he came 
to England to procure a charter for his colony, and 

f ubl idled a Key into the Language of America 
1643), and The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution for 
Cause of Conscience Discussed (1^4), in which the 
right to religious freedom is argued in a dialogue 
between Tnith and Peace, The chief attempt at 
an answer he replied to later with The Bloudy 
Tenent yet more bloudy hy Mr Cotton's Endeavour 
to wash it White in the mood of the Lamb (1652). 
After going back to Rhode Island, he returned a 
second time to England on business of the colony in 
1651, when he published E^eriments of Spiritual 
Life and Healthy and their Preservationsy dedicated 
to Lady Vane, and The Hireling Ministry none of 
Christ's* At this period he engaged in an experi- 
ment of teaching languages by conversation, and 
made the acquaintance Milton, who speaks of 
him as ‘ that noble confessor of religious liberty. * 
He returned to Rhode Island in 1654, and was 
president of the colony from that year till 1658. 
He refused to persecute the Quakers, but engaged 
in 1672 in a famous controversy with them — 
recorded in George Fox digged out of his Burr owes 
(Boston, 1676). He died in 1683. 

Memoirs by James D. Knowles (Boston, 1834), 
William Gammell (Boston, 1845), Romeo Elton (Lond. 
1863), Reuben A. Guild (1866), H. M. Dexter (1876), 
and O. Straus (1894). His Letters were edited by J, 
Bnssell Bartlett (Providence, 1882) ; his Works by the 
Karragansett Club (6 vols. 4to, Providence, 1866-74). 

WlHlamSy Rowland^ Liberal divine, was bom 
at Halkyn in Flintshire, August 16, 1817, and had 
his education at Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He^became fellow, and later tutor, of his 
college, and in 1850 was appointed vice-principal 
and professor of Hebrew at Lampeter College. Ih 
1850 he waa presented to the vicarage of Broad- 
Chalke near Salislmiy^, and hither he retired in 1^2 
after the storm oansea by his contribution, * Bunsen’s 


Biblical Researches,’ to Essays and Bevtews* He 
was tried by the Canterbury Court of Arches, and 
sentenced to suspension fot one year, l)>iit the Privy- , 
council reversed the judgment. He died January 
18, 1870. 

His chief books are Christianity and Hinduim (1856)$ 
Batuynal Godliness ( 1865) ; Broad-Ghalke Sermon-Essays 
(1867) ; The Hebrew Prophets, translated afresh (2 vols. 
1868-71) ; Psalms and Litanies (1872). See the Life by 
his widow (2 vols. 1874). 

Williamsburg^ the oldest Incorporated town 
of Virmnia, and capital of James City county, lies 
near the James River, 48 miles hy rail ESE. of 
Richmond. Here are William and Mary College 
(q.v.) and the Eastern State Lunatic Asylum. 
Founded in 1632, it was the colonial and state 
capital till 1779. The town was taken by McClellan 
after severe fighting on May 5-6, 1862. Pop. 2044. 

Williams Colleg e« a Congregational college I 
of 200 students at Williomstown, Massachusetts, 
was founded as a free school by a bequest of Colonel 
Ephraim Williams in 1^55, and incorporated in 
1793. In 1838 it was provided with the first public 
astronomical observatory erected in America (see 
Nature, vol. xxxix. p. 1.37). This, the Hopkins 
Observatory, has since been superseded for scientific 
work by another. 

Williamsoih Alexander William, chemist, 
was born in London, May 1, 1824, studied at home, 
at Paris, and at Giessen, and in 1849 became pro- 
fessor of Practical Cliemistiy at Univei-sity College, 
London, as also in 1855 6f Chemistry ; he resigned 
in 1887. He has been president of the Cliemical 
Society and of the British Association ; is a corre- 
sponding member of the French and other foreign 
academies'; is F.R.S. and LL.D. ; and has received 
numerous medals and distinctions for his researches 
on etherification, gas analysis, the atomic theory, 

&c. He has published many papers and lectures, 
and a well-known Chemistry for Students* 
Williamsport;, capital of Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, on the west bank of the Susque- 
hanna (here crossed by a suspension bridge), 93 
miles by rail N. of Harrishuig. It is a popular 
summer- resort, though also a great lumber mart. 
Pop. (1880) 18,934; (1900 ) 28,757. 

. WilliamstOWlI, a town of Victoria, Australia, 

! 9 miles SW. of Melbourne, with shipbuilding-yards ' 
and quarries. Pop. (1881) 9034; (1901) 14,08.3. 

WilUbrod, or Wilbrord, the apostle of the 
Fiisians, was born in Northumbria about 658, . 
became a Benedictine and scholar of Egbert, and 
was sent about 690 as missionary to Friesland, 

He went firat to Rome to get the papal benedic- 
tion, was made Bishop of Utrecht, and laboured 
with the utmost zeal and success till his death in 
the abbey of Echtemach, 7th 'November 739. See 
his Life by Alberdingk Tliijm (Miinster, 1863) ; and 
Ebrard, Vie Iro-Schottische Missionskirche (1873). 

Willlmantic, a borough of Connecticut, 31 
miles l>y rail E. by S. of Hartford, with large cotton, 
silk, woollen, ana tin factories, &c., dependent on ’ 
the power supplied by the Willimantic River, 
which here falls 100 feet in 1 mile. Pop. 8948. 

Willis, Nathaniel Parker, American author, 
was born at Portland, Maine, January 20, 1806. 

He came of a race of printers and publishers ; his 
father founded the Yovthrs Companion (1827), 
which is still issued. Educated at Yale, on the 
completion of his college course, and after issuing , 
several volumes of (^r^r, be establishi^ the 
Afnerican Monthly Maq^ine, afterwards^ttierged 
in the New York Mirror, in which he was 
associated with Geoi^ge F. Morris. In .1881 be 
visited Europe, and contributed to tn% Mirror his 
Peneillings hy the Way* Appointed dmieki to tlw 
American Pans, he bad favourable 



for observing Eiuopeftn oooi ,, 

alur o Visit to Qfe^ and Tmkoy retained to 
England in and married >|j^daa|}}ter of «. 

British offioeK General Stace He conirUmted to 
the London JSfew Monthly his InMtngt ef 
ture (republished 1836), and returned to Ncav York 
and published Letters from unde/ a Brtdye ( 1840). 
In 1844 he engaged with General Hjorne in editing 
the Daily Mtrror, his wife died, ana be reWsited 
Europe, and published Dashes at Life ivith a Free 
Penal (1846); returned to New York m 1846, 
he married a daughter of the Hon. Joseph 
Gnnnell of Now Bedford, and uith his foimer 
partner established the Hotnc Journal^ to which lie 
contnbuted most of the following woiks, also 
published in a collected foiiu in 1850, People I 
nave Met and L/fe Hr/e and There ; 1S51, liurry 
g/imha, Memo/a/ida of a ^ Life of Jtnny Lina, 
1863, Ftin JoUtngSy A Sntnmer Ct utse in the Meth 
terranean 1854, A Health tup to the Tropus, 
Famous Pet ions and Placvs, Outdoors at Idhmld , 
1855, The Bug hag 1857, Paid Pane 1860, The 
Convalcsanf ThackcraV^contiibuted to ins papci 
the Mirrot Much of this woik was done duiing 
a long, biavo stiuggle with what apjjcaied to lie 
consumpti\e disease Mi Willis was an observant 
and thoughtful wiitoi, discursive, fiagniontaiv, 
pictuiesque, spuglitly, quaint, luid grattful, full 
of elaboiate ease ana ingcnuuis snontaneit\ Ho 
died at Idlewild, iicai Com waif on the Hudson, 
Januaty 20, 1867 See Life in ‘Aiuericaa Aleii 
of Letters* senes (1885), by H A Beers, wlio 
also edited St lections from his juose v\riting8 
(18S5)~~Ilis sister, SvKV P\\ sov v\ iLurs ( isil- 
72), was a popular writei under the pen name 
of ‘Fauuv Fein* See Fanny lun, a Manonul 
Volume ( 1873], hy hei husband, James Paiion, an 
indnstiious journalist and coinpilci (l>oiri 1822) 

Willlsb Thomas, phvsicuui (1621-73), btudicd 
at Cluist Church, Oxfom, was foi a time Sedlcian 
profeasor of Natuial Philosoph>, btit became famous 
as a physician in Westnimstci He v\ rote on the 
plague, seeMLDiciNE, VoL VII p 118 

Willis’s Rooms ( closed 1890 ) See Alm \ck’s 
Will-o’-the-wisp* See Ignis FAruus 

Willoilfrhbyf Sir Hugh, exploici, prol)abl> a 
native of Risley in Dcibjshiie, of v\hoin little is 
certain sa\e liis unfoitunate fate In 1553 an ex 
pedition was fitted out at an expense of £6000 by 
the merchants^ of London ‘foi the discbverj of 
regions, dominions, islands, and places unknown,’ 
and Willougliby wa^ appointed its commander 
^both by leason of his goodly personage (for he 
was of tall stature) and his singular skIU in the 
services of war.* On the 10th of M<^ he sailed 
from Deptford with thiee vessels, the Bona Esper- 
anza of 120 tons, his own ship, caiiying thirty five 
persons ; the Eduoard Bonaventure^ 160 tons buiden, 
commanded by Hichard Chancellor, and carr^ iiig 
fifty men; and the Bona Confdentia of 90 tons, 
under command of Cornelius Durfooith, with 
twenty eight men. After sailing along the east 
coast of England and Scotland, tbe> crossed the 
North Sea in company, and sighted the coast of 
Norway about the middle of Jujly. In the middle 


a® *ere 

wJwe ho watted eev^ days fiir Will 
out and finally readied tbe m 

liver Xhvina In the white Sea. Here 1 





vessels, which were tossed about until they reached 
the ooaefc of Russian Lapland, where they found a 
good harbour at the mouth mthe river Arzina, in 
whieh Sir Hugh deterrahied to pass the winter. 
Here Wflloughby and his sixty-two ooniponions ail 
perished dunng the course of the winter, doubtless 
^ scurvy^ following year Russian fishermen 
, nmi|d the shipli with Hie dead bodies of the crews. 
tCMther with the commander’s journal and a will 
witnessed by Willoughby, showiini^hat eome of 


nver X^ina In the White Sea. HereWS^P 
leceiveJ by the natiies, and news of lifs« 
immediately despatched to the Czar Ivah ' 
vltoh, who mvHed the inarmets to the 
Moscow, where they aiieni a puit of the 
rotiu ning in the following summer to Bttglandi 
Willow (Saiior^, a genua of trees and ehtmUr 
of natural order SaIicaeeS», othei nise legaMitd 
as a sub Older of Amentaceir Thib oider or snb^ . 
order, to which the Poplar (q,v ) also lielongs^^k 
distingauiKed hv having the flow era nakeil or wlHi ' 
a cuplike perianth, mimeious ovules; a naked^'"^ 
leatheiy, one celled, two vahod fruit, seeds with 
long bans ; leaves with stipules In the vvilleus 
the iio^eis are alisolutely naked, the stamens 
from one to h\e in number, the leaves simple and 
I decidtioLib Time are man^ sp^ies and very 
iiumeious varutu^ So MJLdel> do British hotanjidiS 
ddfer as to the ntimber of s{*ecies iitdigenous to 
Biitain that Bentliam lecognmes oulj fifteen, whllp 
Babuigtou fJaces tlmm at fifty eight. They are s 
mostly natives of the coldei temperate regions 
of the noitiiern hemisphere, alUiough some are 
found m waim eon n tries, as Salix tetrasperma 
in the hottest parts of India, and anothci species 
abaiidautly on the banks of the SenegaL Most 
of them are shrulis, and some are of very 
humble growUi, |^iticulaiK those of arctic and 
alpine legions Tims, S hetbacca^ which occurs 
on the iiioantaiiis of Scotland, sehlom rises moie 
tlian an iiicli fiom the ground S attUm and S 
pvlan^ aie the most iioi thorn Moody plants Other 
small sptcies aie also found to tlie very hiiuts Of 
perpetual huom in different countries, as o lindley 
ttna on the Himalaya, borne of those Minch more 
generally receive the iK>pular name Mil low are tiees 
of laige rizc and rcmatkablj rapid giovvth The 



White WiUow {StUia Mn) * 
o, hraneblet of msle tree with Cowers , b, do. female tree * 

(Bentley Md Trimeii> 

White Willow, or Huntingdon Willow, is by 
the largest spedes known in Britain. It attaint 
a height of aO feet, and grows so rajddly that 
a cutting has been known to become a tree of 
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30 feefc in ten years. Its head is much branched 
and spreading, its leaves narrow elliptical-lanceo- 
late, silky beneath, and sometimes also above. 
The wood of some willows is used for many pur- 
poses, being remarkably tough and duiiBible, al- 
though light and soft. It was anciently used for 
shields, and for building sloops of war. Cork- 
cutters and others ’employ it for whetting sharp- 
edged implements, and it is largely used in the 
manufacture of cricket- bats and for making paddles 
of steamboats. The leaves and young shoots are 
in some places used as fodder, and even dried and 
stacked ; and in times of scarcity the barkjias been 
kiln-dii^ and ground, to mix with meal. Willows 
are often planted as ornamental trees, especially 
near 8ti*eams and in moist grounds. Many kinds 
are also planted on the banks of rivem, to retain the 
soil in its place, and restrain the encroachments of 
the river. They are the better adapted for this 
purpose that they grow readily by cutting; and 
wilfow-stakes diiven into a moist soil strike root, 
and soon become luxuriant. The twijra of most of 
the willows are very tough and flexible, and are 
used by coopers for making hoops, and by gardenei*s 
for tying espalier trees, and for many similar pur- 
poses. They are much used for basket-making and 
other kinds of wickerwork (see OsiER); willow 
withes were probably limongst the fii-st ropes used 
by man. But the young ^loots of many of the 
kinds with ovate or little elongated leaves are com- 
paratively brittle and ill adapted for ^\dckerwork. 

Of this kind are 
the Sallows, trees 
or low shrubs 
with downy 
branches, gener- 
ally ovate or 
oliovate wrinkled 
leaves, having 
stipules. The 
Gray or Common 
Sallow {S, dn-i 
erea) makes good 
copsewood and 
excellent char- 
coal for gun- 
powder. Other 
comtnoii species 
are the Round - 
eare<l {S, aurita) 
and Great Round- 
eared {S, caprea) 
Sallows, the 
latter gro\ying in 
a drier soil than 
' Common Sallow ctnerea). the others, and 

becoming a small 

tree. The Long-leaved Sallow (S. acuminata) has 
lanceolate leaves. Willow-trees are sometimes 
treated os pollards, and the lop used for fuel and 
other purposes. They are also often grown as 
conpice-wood, yielding a great bulk of hoops, ^ 
poies, fuel, &c. The Crack Willow (S, fragilts)^ 
‘the Goat Willow (S, caprea)^ and others with 
brittle stems and branches, which are unsuitable 
for basket- making, are often planted to furnish 
wood for charcoal for the manufacture of gun- 
powder, for which purpose it is gi*eatly esteemed. 
A valuable medicinal principle called &Uiein (q.v.) 
exisli in the hark of willow-s ; it is more abnnd-* 
ant in the Bedford Willow (S, russelliana) than 
in any other species. This species is also remark- 
able in containing a larger proportion of tannin 
in its bark than even the oak itself. 8, pen- 
tandra^ a British species, l)e8ides being tonic 
is also possessed of aromatic properties. The 
dowers of the willow, which in many species 
appear before the leaves, are much sought after 
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by Ibees. The male catkins (see figure at Cat- 
kin ) of many species are very beautiful, the pro- 
minent anthei-B^lMing of a fine yellow colour, or, 
as in S» purpurea^ of. a rich purple.*^ Thd sweet- 
scented male catkins of 8, asgyptiaca are used in 
the preparation of a stimulant and carminative 
liquid much favoured ^n some parts of the East. 
The Weeping Willo\^(<Sf. hah^onica) is a very 
ornamental ^ecies, a native of the East, now 
much planted in Britain and on the continent itif 
Europe, on account of its beautiful pendent twigs. 
Perhaps the most complete collection of willows in 
cultivation in Britain is that at Wobufn, the seat 
of the Duke of Bedford. 

Willow Woth (Caradrhia qnadripunctata)^ a 
common British night moth, whose caterpillar is 
vei*y destructive to stored gi'ain. 

WlllSf William GtORMAn, play-writer, was 
l)orti in Kilkenny county in 1828, studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and was pupil in the art 
school of the Royal Irish Academy. He became 
known as a playwright 'when The Man o* Atrlie 
appeared (1866), and followed this up by a series 
oi plays amongst which are Charles /. ( 1872), Jane 
Shore (1876), Olivia^ Nell Gwynne^ Sedgemoor^ and 
Clandian (1885). lie also painted portraits and 
wrote some novels. He died 14th December 1891. 

Wills* William John (1834-61), explorer. See 
Burke (R. O.), Australia, Vol. I. p. 592.* 

Williighby* Francis, ornithologist, the son 
of Sir Francis Willughby, was bomnii 1635, and 
studied at Cambridge under Ray (q.v.). He spent 
some time at Oxford, and then started on the^ mem- 
orable continental tour (1663-64) with Ray. He 
, died 3d July 1672 from the effects of over-study and 
hardship on a naturally weak frame. Ray edited 
and translated his Oirdihologia (1676-78) and 
edited his Histona Piscium (1686). To the former 
Buffon and Linneeus were much indebted. 

Wilmington* ( 1 ) the only large city and a port 
of Delaware, on the Delaware River and Brandy- 
wine and Christiana Creeks, 25 miles by rail SW. 
of Philadelphia. It is a handsome, regular towm, 
built on the slopes of a hill (240 feet), and contains 
a granite custom-house, town -hall, large opera- 
house, the Wilmington Institute, the Old Swedes’ 
Church (1698), &c. Its numei-ous manufactures 
include iron steamships, railway cars, engines, 
machinery, cottons, woollens, powder, leather, 
flour, matches, &c. Pop. (1880 ) 42,478; (l900) 
76,508.— (2) The largest city and a port of North 
Carolina, capital of New Hanover county, on the 
left bank oi Cape Fear River, 30 miles from it$ 
mouth and 207 miles by rail SSE. of Raleigh. It 
manufactures turpentine, lice, flour, and cottons, 
and exports lumber, tar, rdsiii, turpentine, &c. 
During the civil Avar it was one of the chief ports 
of the Confederacy, and was frequented by blockade- 
runners. Pop. (1880) 17,350 ; ( 1900) 20,976. 

Wllmot. See Rochester ( Earl of). 

WiUllot Proviso, an amendment to a bill to 
appropriate $2,000,000 for the purchase of Mexican 
territory, moved in the United States congress in 
1846 by Mr David Wilmot, to the effect ‘that 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever 
exist in. any part of said teiHtory.* The proviso 
passed the house, but was rejected by the senate, 
the Freesoil movement being the result (see Free- 

SOILERS). 

Wilna, See Vilno. 

Wilson, Alexander, American om'hkologist, . 
was bom at Paisley, Scotland, July ^ 176$» He 
was the son of a weaver,, and, thoifilli at r lltst in* 
tended for the chureh, he was apprentloed in 1770;"^ 
to the weavUj|4rade> Meanwhile he indulged hid 




venie«) lor books kud 


pedlar s pacK for about tnree yeara« aa<t pubusAeo^ 
a volume of f^oenis in 1790. ^ Tbd piece by whick^ 
he is best remembered is a droll poem in tiie Scot* 
tish dialect, styled afUt published as a" 

ohap-book in 1792, and ascilhed by |iOtne to Burns. 
He was prosecuted for a lainpoou upon a master 
weaver auritig a trade dispute, and afterwards 
sailed from mlfast for America, and landed at 
Kaa'castle, Delaware, July 14, 1794, with a few' 
borrowed shillings in his pocket, and no acquaint- 
ances. He got work with a copperplate-printer in 
Philadelphia, then with a weaver ; tiavellM as a 


walked 800 miles to visit a nephew in New Voik. 
Whilst he was teacliing a school once more near 
Philadelphia, William Bartrarn, who was well 
acquainted with biids, stimulat(3d and cncouiaged 
him in his studies of natui*©, and Alexander Lawson 
gave him lessons in draw'infj, colouring, an<l etch- 
ing. His excellence at «h awing binls Htiengthcne<l 
his resolution to make a collection of all tlio hiids 
that were to l>e found in Ameiica. In Octolier 
1804 he set out on his first excmsion, in wlucdi he 
travelled to Niagiua Falls, and wiote The Fote^ter\t 
a Poem^ and ere hh return ha<l walked 1200 iiales. 
In 1806 he was einploye<l on the Aiiiencan edition I 
of Reeses Cyclopaedia He soon pi evaded uism the 
publisher, Bradford, to undertake an Anieiican 
Ornithology, and in Septemliei 1808 he hi ought 
out the fiist volume, hut in a style loo costl 3 ^ foi 
the tastes and fortunes of the peiiod The second 
volume was brought out in 1810. In 1811 he made 
a canoe voj’-age down the Ohio foi 720 iiiiloH, and 
travelled oveiland through the Lowei MissiSHijqH 
Valley, from Nashville to New' Oilcans, collecting 
specimens for his third volume. His seventh 
voHime appealed in 1813. In his o<igei puisuit 
of a rare species of bud, of which he had long 
wanted a specimen, he swam across a river, and 
caught a qold, which ended in his death, at Phila- 
delphia, August 23, 1813, when lie had neaily com 
pleted his work. The eighth and ninth volnnies 
wore miblished after his death, with memoir by 
Old, his assistant. The work was continued bj' 
Charles Liicien Bonapaite, in 4 voLs. (1828-33); 
and an edition by Sir W. Jardine (3 vols. 1832) 
has been more than once reprinted. WiRtoii was 
the hrst to study American birds in their native 
haunts, and Ids unrivalled descriptions aie lemark- 
qjile for fidelity and truth. A monument W'as 
moted to his memory in Paisley Abbey church* 
yard in 1874. 

There are Lives by Crichton (1816), Ord (1828), Sir 
William Jsrdme (1829), HetUerington (1881), Jarod 
Sparks (1851), Brightwell (1861), and A P. Paton 

i 1863 k and a Sketch prefixed to GiosaiPs edition of his 
’oems and MuceUaneow ProH (2 vols. 1876). 

Wilson. Andrew, a son of the Indian mission- 
ary, John Wilson (q.v,). 

Wilson. Sir Daniel, LL.D., arohseologist, was 
born in Edinburgh, the son of a wine- merchant, 
fith Jai^ary 1816. He was educated at the High 
School and university, and w'as early attraef^ 
to antiquarian studies. He had been for some 
time secretary to the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries when in 1853 he w'as^appointd professor 
of History and English Literatura in the university 
of Toronto. He greatly promoted the prosperity A 
the university, and in 1881 became its president. 
In 1890 its valuable library was destroyed by fire, 
but in about 'O year he had colleotw richer 
'^libraiy than before. He was kiimlited in 1888} 
in 1891 received the freedom of filiqburgb % and 


died 'kth AtiMst I89ftr 

in 

which is a pu^ 

Otwer Cmmml (1848) ? 
hd$t0fie^ AnnalB q/ Scotland ( 18 ^ $ M 
with about 200 illustrations draWn by 
Prehufotie Mm (2 vols. 1862; enlaiK^ W 
written 3d ed. 1876); Qiatterton (1809); 
ban: Me Musmg htnk (1873); )>oenis 
Sjoring Wtld FUmoers (1878); Rentimscmecfl ^ 
Old Mdinhwrffh (1878); AnUhrofoloyu (ll^TV 
William Nmeau R Menioir (privately prinfe^^v 
1890); Left handedneofi {\^H) % Tht Lost AilmHtl 
(posthumous, 1892). He eiliM foi foui 3 *ears the 
Journal of the Canadian Institute, and was its 
piesident 1859 60. 

WIlSOll* Bir Ehasm us ( 1809“ 84 ), demathlogist, 
Egypt(Jo|d^, and philanthropist, studied at Abei- 
deeu and Loudon, became known as a skilful 
operator and disseotoi at the College of Burgeons 
in London, but was l>e<»t know'U w* a specialist on 
akin diseases. He published an AnatoinieVs Vade- 
meetuti, a student’s Pooltr of Duemcii of the Skint a 
Report on Ijenrosy^ and, in a veiy difieient field, 
Kfjypt of the Post The gieat wealth be acquired 
b\ iiih pt act ice he be'^lowed laigelj' in lieiie factions 
fo the pool and to heience, founding a cliair of 
dermatology at the College of Stitgeons and of 
i>alla>Jogy at Abeiileen, building new wings to 
lioKpitaK and piomoling Egxptian research. He 
it was who lirought, at acostof£10,000, CIeopatra*B 
Needle to Eiiplaud He w/is F.U.S. , IX.D., proai- 
dent of the College of Surgeons in 1881, and was 
kiiightetl in the same >eai. 

Wilson. Florence. See Volusenus. 

Wilson. LrhORGH, M.D , chemist, was bom at 
Edinburgh, a youngei hrothei of Sir Daniel 
! Wilson, 21st Febiuarv 1818. He attended the 
i High School and uiiivemty, waa licensed as 
lectuiei on chemisti^ in the Edinburgh College of 
Surgi'oiift, aftei wards became iv populai lectuieron 
clieinisti^ in the School of Arts and in the Veterin- 
aiy College, ami in 1855 was appointed professor 
of Technology in Edinbuigh Univeisity. In con- 
junction w ith this office he w'as, Regius Director irf 
the Industrial Museum of Scotland, an institutiohT 
w hich owes much of its completeness and order to 
his knowledge and skill. He died 22d November 
1859. ‘His great quality,' saj^s Dr Jolin Brown. 

‘ lay ill making men love ascertained and recorded 
truth, scientific truth especial Iv ' ; he made his 
reader and hcam enjoy facts. He illuminated the 
book of nature as the monks did the missals of old.' 

Amoncrat his scientific works wero TcxtL)ook of Cheni^ 
istry (1850), m Chanibers’s Educational Course; Re- 
seaixkes in Cotour-tlindfiesa (1855) ; and The Ftve OaU- 
ways of Knowledye (1856), a delightful hjmin or prose- 
poem of science. Other works were the Ltje of Caven- 
dish (1851); the Life of Dr John Retd (1852); and 
( along witli Geikie ) the Memoir of Edward Forbes ( 1861 ). 

A volume of his letters on religious subjects, with pre- 
Ikoe by Dr Cairns, was publish^ as Cimnsds of an In- 
valid (1862), and a volume of es 8 a 3 r 8 , Rdigio Chemsei 
( 1862). There is a Memoir by his sister %iew ed. 1862 ). 

Wilson. Henry, vice-president of the United 
States, was bom the son of a farm-labourer at 
Farmington, New Hampshire, in 1812, and himself 
workedlor eleven years on a farm. Bora Jeremiah 
Jones Colbaith, he got rid of the name when he 
came of age, w'orked tSk a time as a shoemaker at 
Natick, Massachusetts, became prominent as an 
Abolitionist in the ’36*s, addressed sixty meetings 
for Harrison in 1840, and v^as elected to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature and state senate. He was 
an active leader of the FreesoUers (q.v.), assisted 
to form the new Republican party, and in 1855 
entered tlie United States senate. There hesotte 
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eighteen yeara, only leaving its floor to assume its 
presidency as vice-nresident of the United States 
111 1873. During tiie civil war he had been chair- 
man of the important committee on military affairs, 
and had rendered great services in the matter of 
organising the army and raising and equipping 
troops. But in 1873 he had a stroke of paralysis, 
and died on 22d November of that year. Of his 
many writings the chief is his History of tiie Rise 
and Fall of tiie Slave Power in America^ completed 
by another hand (3 vols. 1872-75). See the Life 
by T. Russell and the Rev. E. Nason (1872). 

Wil80ii| Horace Hayman, Sanskrit scholar, 
\ras bom in London, 26th September 1786. He 
studied medicine, and in 1808 went to India as 
assistant-surgeon on the Bengal establishment of 
the E.I.C. His knowledge of chemistry leil to 
his^ being employed in tlie Calcutta mint as 
assistant to Leyden ; his mastery of Sanskrit, 
to his appointment on the recommendation of 
Colebrooke as secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. In 1833 he became Boden professor of 
Sanskrit in Oxford, and soon after was appointed 
librarian at the East India House. These appoint- 
ments he held till liis death, 8th May 1860. 

His first work was a verse translation of K&lid&sa’s 
Meyhadaia^ or Cloud Messenger (1813). Next followed 
Sk Sanskrit-English Dictiona^ry {ISVd) ; Specimens of the 
Theatre of the Hindus (3 vols. 1827); translations of 
the JRaghu Vansa (1832); the Vishn'u-Purdn^a 
Rig-VedaSanhita Sanskrit Grammar (1841); Ariana 
Antigua, the Antiquities and Coins of Afghanistan 
( 1841 ) ; History of British India from 1805 to 1835 
(1848); Big^Veda-Sanhita (1850); and Glossary of 
Judicial and Revenue Terms, from the Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Isc, ( 1855 ). His collected works have been 
edited by R. Ro.st and F. Hall (13 vols. 1861 67). 

Wilson^ James, economist (1805-60), was bom 
at Hawick, settled in business in London, and 
became known as an author of books on tiie Corn 
Laws and the cuiTency. He founded the Economist 
newspaper, entered parliament as a Liberal in 1847, 
and held successively the offices of Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Vice-president of the ]^ard 
of Trade, and member of the Council of India. 

Wilson, John, ‘Christopher North,' was bom I 
at Paisley on 18th May 1785. He was the eldest 
son, but murth child, in a family of ten — his father 
a rich self-made manufacturer of gauze, his 
mother, Margaret Sym (175371825), a descendant 
of the^ great Marquis of Montrose. His earlier 
education he received at the manse of Mearns, a 
wild moorland paiish of Renfrewshire, till in 1797, 
shortly after the death of his father, Arho left him 
a fortune of £50,000, he was sent to the university 
of Glasgow. Here he carried off many prizes, 
wrote essays and verses, and fell in love with one 
‘Margaret.* In 1803 he went up to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, as a gentleman-commoner, and 
soon became notable alike for the splendour of bis 
intellectual gifts and for his supremacy in the vaii- 
ous athletic sjiorts — ^boxing, rowing, running, ridings ' 
swimming, &c. A six-foot Apollo, lie leapt tlie Cher- 
well (23 feet wide), and walked back from London 
in a single night ; withal lie was a patron of the 
cockpit and a winner of the Nfwdigate (1806) by 
his prize poem on ‘ The Study of Greek and Homan 
Arcliitecture.’ Having taken a ‘glodous’ B.A., 
and broken off his ‘ unfortunate attachment,’ in 
1807 he settled in Westmorland, attracted partly 
by the beauty of the Lake Country and partly by a 
desire to cultivate the intimacy of Wordsworth, of 
whoee genius he was already a devout admirer. 
He purchased the cbanning little property of 
Elleray, overlooking Windermere ; associated not 
only with Wordsworth, but with Southey, Coleridge, 
Be Quinoey, and the rest ; kept a whole fleet of 
boats ^ the lake f and would match himself sotne< 


times against the Cumberland wrestlers, one of 
whom lias left it on record tliat he was ‘ a vera bad 
on to lick.’ 


In May 1811 he i^arried Miss Jane Penny, a 
Xiverpoof lady, and now seriously devoted himself 
to poetry, in 1812 piiblishing his Isle of Paints 
(written five years ear}ier), and in 1816 The City 
of the Plague. Both had a fair success ; but in 
1815 the loss of his whole patrimony through an 
uncle’s unjust stewardsliip obliged him to give up 
Elleray and settle with his mother in Edinburgh. 
He was called to the Scottish bar, but ‘ knew not 
what the devil to do ’ with the few briefs that came 
to liim, so on the starting in 1817 cff Blackwood* a 
Maaazine he proffered lus services. They were 
readily acceptecl ; and it is not too much to say 
that Wilson and his friend Lockhart (q.v.) were 
during its earlier years the soul of ‘ M^a’s ’ success. 
Lockhart was withdrawn in 1826 to London ; and 
Wilson, though never strictly its editor, became in 
the eye of the public more and more identified with 
the magazine ; in a certain modified, yet very real 
sense, for many veam he ivas editor. Meanwhile 
in 1819 he found himself in a position once more to 
sot up lioiise for himself, and in 1820«wa8 elected 
over Sir William Hamilton to the Edinburgh chair 
of Moral Philosophy. The contest turned ripon 
politics, and he as a Toiy found favour with the 
town -council ; still, though to begin with he knew 
little or notliing of his subject, and though even as 
a jirofessor he would sometimes indulge in a ‘mill,’ 
he played a more than creditable jiart, and showed 
a wonderful power of stimulating the enthusiasm 
of his students. In 1837 he sufiercd an iirepavable 
loss in the death of his wife ; in 1840 he had a first 
slight shock of paralysis. He received a pension of 
£300 a year in 1851, and died on the midnight of 
2-3d April 1854 at 8 Gloucester Place, Edinburgh, 
his home since 1826. He was buried in the Dean 
Cemetery, and in 1865 a statue of him by Sir John 
Steetl was erected in Princes Street. ^ 


Wilson’s works, collected and edited by his son- 
in-law, Profes.sor Ferrier ( 12 vols. 1855-58), include 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life{ 1822), The Trials 
of Margaret Lymlsay (1823), and The Foi'esters 
(1825), as well as thirty-nine out of seventy of the 
‘Noctes Ambrosiame,’ which appeared in Black-- 
wooiTs daring 1822-35, and are diaiugues named after 
‘Ambrose’s Tavern,’ the interlocutora comprising 
‘Christopher North,’ ‘Tickler' (his uncle, Robert 
%ni, 1756-1844), and the ‘Shepherd’ (Hogg). 
They in their day and in Scotland enjoyed an 
amazing vogue, and they are still remembered if 
not much re^, while his poems and tales are weUf 
nigh forgotten. Remembered and yet unread, In 
spite or because of The Comedy of the Noctes, selected , 
by John Skelton ( 1876), where, if the selections had 
Imn the omissions, the result might have been 
more tolerable. A fine manly, healthv character^ 
a true lover of Nature and Sport, ana a first-rate 
exponent of both, Wilson M^as all this and some- 
thing more ; but he was not a bumprist, though 
he was always tiying to be humorous. Guffaws, 
not laughter, run through all bis writmgs, which 
Hallam likened to ‘ the rush of mighty waters.’ 

See the Memoir by his daughter, Mrs Gordon (1062) ; 
an artide by Mr Watts-Dunton fn the 

Essays in EngliStLitera- 
t^e (1391) ; !M« Olmhant s William Btachunod and hiS 
8dns(1897); «idSiraDougWsJWadh«H)d^w^ 


WUsoilt John, Indian missionary, was born a 
farmer’s son near Lauder, in Berwiekshirei Uth 
December 1864. Educate at Edinbumh V^niver- 
sity, he went in 1828 to Bombay as a imssionary ; 
and h^e he laboured^from lS4fl under the flag of 
the Free Church of Scotland— tULhis deetth, let 
December 1876. Bis mastei^, ctf wa languages ci. 
Western India, and grasp^oi 


vmsojsr 


hifttory, thi^ 90d the social oisa^ oi tb^ 

races ol loctia, combined with his everf^, sagadt^i 
and broad syxnpathjr to give Wilson an nnexampkd 
influence. An active promoter of education, legal 
reform, toleration, and pbilontliropic movements of 
every land, he was much consulted by government, 
especially during the ciisis of 1857. ffe wofi twice 
president of the Bombay branch of the Asiatic 
Bociety, and was vic6<ehanc6llor of the Bombay 
University, F.K.S., and Moderator in the Free 
Church Aisemhiy in 1870. His cliief writings weie 
jT^e JPam Belieion ( 1843 ) and the Lands of the Bible 
( 1847 ). See the life by Dr George Smith ( 1878). 

His son, Andrew ( 1830-81 ), was l>orn at Bom- 
bay, and studied at Edinburgh and Tubingen. He 
was for three years editor of the China Mail^ and 
later of the Bombay Gazette^ wrote much for Blatl 
wood and other serials, but is best know n tor Ins 
account of Gordon’s Boer VtHoriott<t Army (1868) 
and his l)ook on the Himalayas, The Abode of Smno 
( 1875). He also wiote a Smilltt for the ‘ Foieiga 
Classics * senes, 

Wilgon* John Maokay, the oiigmatoi of the 
Talcs of the Borders^ was hoiii at 'rwecMlmoiith 
in 1804, failed to make liis hi end in London, 
and after writing diamiis and poems, and 
lecturing witli mucli a])plauso but utile pioilt, 
became in 1832 editoi of the Adra 


ww engaged m treli^ W tJte 
rcbein^, next served In ^ nidi 




Cape of GockTHopc In xStoO, end next 
on the stair of Lord Hutchimitctn, who Wad ^ 
a mission to the king of Pmaria, then a 
from his ^pital. He witnessed the A 


from his capital. He witnessed the di 
battle of %lau, and on the peace oi TSSt 
turned to England. He w^aa next sent to 
Peninsula, hemed to tiain Ibc Portuguese 
and under Wellington comraandcil a 
bijgade at Talaveia. In 1812 he uas ettacbed t# ^ 
the Kussian anny as English military eomh 
misatoner, and <l«nng the stniggle which resulted 
in the captnie of Moscow, and tJiie pursuit of Uie 
doomed French anny, he renilered important 
seivice liotli m couiieil and in the battlefield. 
Throughout subBequent cam|>aigns in Germany 
and in France lie w'jis present in a similar capacity 
in the cainn oi the allies, aiul at Liltsen he took 
cotiinnuid of the Fiassian iefoei\e. Aftei the peace 
he iKJcanie involved in the unfoitiinate niati^ iC^f 
Queen Caroline, and wa*? dismif»Bed the army, hut 
aftei v\ .lids xeinstated. In 1841 bo attaiiied the 
laiik of geneial : fioin 1842 to 1849 held the post 
of go\ernoi of thbraltar ; and fiom 1818 to 1831 
sat in the Liheial interest foi South^vark. He 


Butin his day7 dicnl suddenl> in London, 9th May 1849. 

of iutoiiiperance, and after a short illness he died , Ho wioto a of the Brttuh Expedition io 

at Berwdok on-Tweed, Octohei 2, lb3o. His Talcs ! the source of the horrible charge that Napoleon 


long had a yoguo in Scotland not e\aciK com 
mensurate with their deseitR. They wcio onginally 
issued from Berwick in w'oekly nuniheis, begin 
ning Noveml>ei 8, 1834, and in siv mouths had 
reached citciilation of 30, (XK). WiIhou w orke<l 
unaided till the end, but theieafter the Talcs were 
coutinued for lua widow's behalf by Sulheilaml, an 
Ediiibttigh liookseUer, who employed Alexandei 
Leighton ( 1800-74) as editor. Among the wiiteis 
were Leighton, [Sii] Theodore Mai tin, Hugh 
Miller, ‘Delta,’ Professor Thomas CJilleBpie, and 
J^ames Maidment. 

The Tales of the Bordei’s were first collected m six 

2 u«rto volumes (1835 40). A new edition, roused by 
cighton, extended to 20 vola. (Manchester, 1857 59); 
bis 1869 revision contained four volumes inoic 


1 poisoned his sick at .latJa ; Jorpttry into the Pt'eseni JStaie 
! of the Mil liar ij Fiirre of the Brxtis/i Empire (1804); 
1 ( ampetajn^ in ]*ohiu(t, vttk Bfvuifks on the Busstan 
I Army (1*^19), and Skttih of the Mtltiary Tower of 
I liu^sia (1817). Has TniaU Baity during his foreign 
. caiiipaigiis was 4Hiit«*d by lus m phew and boxi-ui-law, the 
1 lUw. Hcrbi^rt Kandolph (2 vida 1861), who also pro- 


lUw. Hcrbi^rt Kandolph (2 
pared a Life t2 vuls. iHbd ) 


bis 1869 revision contained four volumes moic 

WiiSOIly lilCHARD, landscape painter, was Innii 
at Penegoea rectory, Montgomeryhluio, 1st August 


at renegoea rectory, Montgomery him o, 1st August 
1714. After studying under a Loudon poitiait 
painter ( 1729-35 ), he took to t>ortmit painting on 
bis own account, but during a six yeare’ visit jto 
Italy (1749-66) w^as adxised to foi-sake |>oi trait 
far landscape. To landscape painting ho now 
exclusively devoted himself; aiiu before retaining 
to England he had succeeded at Ilonic in estab- 
liBhhig a considerable reputation. In London in 
1760 he exhibited his great picture, the ‘ Niobe,’ 
and at once secured rank as one of the finst 
painters of his time. Another celebrated work 
was his ‘View of Rome from the Villa Madaina.’ 
Failing, however, to hit the general taste, he fell 
lute the hands of the picture-dealers; and so 
straitened did he frequently find himself that 
in 1776 he was ^ad to obtain the appointment of 
LUmrian of the Royal Academy. By the death of 
a brother he came into a small estate at Llan- 
ferrae in Denbighshire, and retiring there died 
some few years after in 1782. Of his numerous 
piottifes, now much prized, many were er^raved 
by WooUett and others; the National Gallery 
ecmlMdns nine specimens of his work. 

mifloiif General Sir Robert Thomas, was 
born in London in 1777, had his eduoaUoa at 
Westeiinster and Winchester, and when sesgrcely 
snventeea joined the 15th Light Dragoons* and 
wr some sharp service in fimgium. in 1798 be 

m 


I Wilso 09 Thomas, English dniue and saint, 
was bom at Buiton in nie**hiie, Bepteinber 20, 
I 1663, made Ins stmlip*. nt Trinity College, Dublin, 
and soned as cuiate of Newchuicb Ken>on from 
1686 till 1692, wlien he became chaplain to the 
six Earl of Dei by, \s ho appointed him Bishop of Sodor 
and Man in Noxem1>er 1697. For hfty -eight years 
he goxcnietl his diocese with con«»ta*nt care, and 
entered into Ins lest on Match 7, 1755. His 
nil Prmctples and Duties of LhnsttanUy (1707), com- 
ist nionl} called the Manx Cateehisiii — the first book 
it punted in the natixe tongue— and his Essay to* 
on ivittds an Instruction for the Indians^ written for 
to Ogletlioii)e’.s Georgia plantation scheme, and sub- 
ait nutted to Isaac Watts G^ublished only in 1740), 
axv were combined to form 'The Knotcledye and Prae* 
ng tice of Christianity made easy to the Meatiest 
tb- Capacities {11 6&). But his name best suit Ives in 
in his admirable Short and Plain Insiructtotis for the 


Better Understandtt^ of the Lord's Supper (1736), 
and Sacra pnvata^ Private Meditations^ Devotions^ 
and Prayers (1800). Other books are Parochi* 
aha, or Instructions for the Clergy (1788), and 


Maxims of Piety and ChinstianUy 
instituted a Manx translation of the 


1789). He 
8ible, w»hich 


was compteteu 17 1 2-75. The first collection of 
Bishop WUson’a w^otks was made by ttie Rex\ C. 
Cmttwell (Bath, 1781) ; the best is that by Keble 
in the ‘Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology’ (Ox- 
ford, 7 voIb. 1847-52), with a prolix Life, itself 
reprinteii (2 vols. 1863). 

WlllOUt a market-town of Wiltshire, at tlie 
confluence of the ladder and Wyly, feeders of the 
Avon, 3J miles WKW. of Salisbniy. The ancient 
capital of Wessex, it gave name to the county, and 
was the scene of Allred’s first battle as ling with 
the Danes (871)> and the seat of a bisliopric (909- 
1950), but after 1244, when it had tweixe churches, 
declined through the diversion of the great western 
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road. The present church, erected in 1844 by 
Lord Herl»ert of Lea at a cost of £20,000, is an 
ornate Loin bardic structure, with a wealth of 
marbles, mosaics, and stained glass, and a cam- 
panile 108 feet high. On the site of a Saxon 
nunnery is Wilton House, the seat of the Herberts 
(q.v.), where 'Sidney wnote part of the Arcadia. 
It is famous for its Van Dycks and other art- 
treasures, and for the beauty of its grounds. 
Since Elizabeth’s reign Carpete (q.v.) have been 
manufactured at Wilton, which is a municipal 
borough^ first chartered by Henry I., and reformed 
in 1885. It returned two members till 1832, and 
then one till 1885. Pop. 22^. 

See the Eegistrum WUtunense (Lond. fob 1827), and 
James Smith’s Wilton and its Associations (Sal. 1851). 


Wiltshire is an inland English county, bounded 
on the N. by Gloucestershire and Berkshire, on the 
E. by Berks and Hampshire, on tlie S. by Hants 
and Dorsetshire, and on the W. by Somersetshire 
and Gloucester. Its greatest length, north to south, 
is 54 miles ; its greatest breadth, east to west, is 
37; and the area is 1354 so. m. or 866,677 acres. 
Pop. ( 1801 ) 183,820; ( 1841 ) ^,280; ( 1881 )258,970; 
(1901) 273,845. This unusually small proportion 
of inhabitants is ^lue to the presence of extensive 
tracts of open pasture-land in the centre and north 
of the county — Salisbury Plain and the Marl- 
borough Downs. The river systems of the county 
divide near Devizes, whence the Lower or 
Soineraetshire Avon, entering Wilts from Glou- 
cester, flows to the Severn below Bristol ; the 
Southern or Hampshire Avon flows by Salisbury 
to the English Channel at Christchurch ; and the 
Kennet flows to join the Thames at Reading, 
thence to the German Ocean, The chief Wiltshire 
feeders of the Lower Avon are the Newnton, Mer- 
den, Broughton, and Whaddon; and of the Southern 
Avon, the Wyly (joined by the Nadder at Wilton) 
and the Bourne. By far the larger portion of the 
county is occupied by Chalk. This forms in the 
main a great upland separated by a brojid hollow 
of Greensand, ranging by Devizes to Burbage, into 
the Marlborough Downs and Salisbury Plain, and 
rising on the Berkshire border into the highest 

g lint of the English Chalk, Inkpen or Ilackpen 
eacon (972 feet). Greensand also borders the 
Chalk north and west, and is succeeded by a band 
of Oolite exposing the Piirbeck and Portland beds, 
the Kimnieridge Clay, Coral Rag, and Oxfonl Clay 
— the latter ranging from Frome,by Bradford, Chip- 
penham, and Malmesbury. London and Plastic 
Clay and Bagshot Sands extend somewhat into 
the county from Berks and Hants ; and there are 
Quaternary gravels near Salisbury and Melk- 
shara. The Wiltshire Oolites are in parts highly 
fossiliferous, and at points yield valuable bui)<ling- 
stone — ^as at Fonthill, Tisbiiry, Chilmark, Swin- 
don, Corsham, and Box. Iron ore was worked and 
smelted in the county in remote antiquity, but of 
late only in the vicinity of Seend, and since of 
Westbury, the upper beds of the Coral Rag there 
consisting of oolitic grains of hydrous oxide of iron 
cemented by calcareous matter. The rad ways are 
connected with the Great Western and Lmidon and 
South-Western systems, and the former com- 
pany has extensive works at Swindon (q.v.). The 
industries are chiefly agricultural — dairy-fanning 
predominating in the north, and grazing in the 
rauth. Large flocks of sheep feed on Salisbury 
Plain. There are extensive factories at Caine, 
which send out the Wiltshire bacon. There is also 
an important manufacturing elen)ent--Bra<lford 
and Troiybiidge still maintain the old reputation 
of the West of England for the highest quality 
broadcloths ; and tiie Wilton carpets are made at 
the town of that name. Marllxiroagh is the seat 


of a great public school. Tlie flora is noteworthy* 
and includes a number of rare plants. Though the 
rolling open country is as a rule monotonous and 
tame, there is much charming scenery in the 
valleys and amongst the broken hill districts, 
especially of its western bordei’s ; while there are 
fine stretches of woodland connected with ite 
numerous seats — especially at Savernake, Bowood, 
Longleat, Wardour, and Wilton. Savernake 
Forest and Cranbourne Chace, indeed, have under- 
gone little change for centuries. Wiltshire was 
well settled by tlie Romans, and played a promi- 
nent part in early Saxon days ; and the defeat of 
the British by Cynric at Old Sarum in 652 was 
the first important Saxon success. Four years 
later the victory of Cynric and Ceawlin at Barbury 
included the shire in the West Saxon kingdom, 
of wliich Wilton eventually became tlie capital. 
At Wilton Alfred suffered Ids first defeat from the 
Danes; and Edington, near Westbury, is sug- 
gested as the Ethandune wliere he defeated Guth- 
fum. Wilton was the scene of another battle of 
note in the wars of Stephen and Matilda, when 
the presence of numerous castles and garrisons 
brought great suffering on the inhabitants of the 
district generally. The early importance of Wilton 
— itself named from the river Wyly — caused it to 
give name to the county as Wiltonscire. Waller’s 
defeat at Roundway Hill, Devizes, and the gallant 
defence of Wardour Castle by I^ady ArundeTl were 
the chief local episodes of tlie Great Rebellion. 
The civil record of Wilts is peculiar. Before 1832 
it sent thirty-four members to parliament, includ- 
ing two from Old Sarum, which had neither house 
nor inhabitant. Old Sarum, Downton, Great 
Redwyii, Heytesbury, Hindon, Ludget‘shall, and 
Wootton Bassett were then swept away, Caine, 
Malmesbmy, Wilton, and Westbury reduced to 
one each, and the total made eighteen. Till 1867 
the number of membem was eighteen, then till 
1885 fifteen, and now it is six only — five for county 
divisions and one for Salisbury. The municipalities 
are Caine, Cliippenham, Devizes, Malmesbury, 

I Marlborough, Salisbury, and Wilton. 

From the standpoint of the arcbseologist Wilts 
is the premier county in England. Stonehenge 
lias been famed for ages throughout the civilised 
world. Still more remarkable are the less-knowm, 
much-ruined megalitbic circles and avenues of Ave- 
bury — ‘as much excelling Stonehenge ns a cathedral 
doth a parish church ’ — while Silbury Hill, near by, 
is the largest tumulus in Europe. Barrows of 
various kinds so abound that it w'as in Wiltshire 
barrow-digging first became a science. Relics of 
palaeolithic man are yielded by the river gravels 
near Salisbury and efsewhere ; and tlience down- 
ward human representation may be regarded os 
complete. Eartn works, like barrows, are excep- 

tionally numerous. The Wansdyke stretches across 
the north of the county for miles, traversing the 
Marlborough Downs. Gnmsditch intersects the 
south of the county near Downton. The huge 
ramparts of Old Sarum are unique in their record 
of successive occupation on En^ish soil — in turn 
the stronghold of Celt, Roman, Saxon, Norman, 
and seat of the see until Salisbury w^as founded in . 
the low'lands by the river. Bradford-on-Avon con- 
tains the most perfect Anglo-Saxon church in exist- 
ence. Salisbury Cathedral is the noblest illustra- 
tion of the Early English style. The Norman 
castle of Devizes was unmatched in England, but 
neither of that nor of its sister fortalices are there 
many traces left. There is magnificent Norman 
work in the remains of Malmesbury Abbey. 
Domestic building of the 14th and 15th centuries 
are numerous and good. Longleat has been re- 
garded as the finest Elizabethan mansion in thOv 
kingdom* Afuong modem stmetui^ the mfmt 



I<6markabl0 is the LomharcUc ehtmb at Wilton 
bnilt by the first liord Herbert ol Lea. 

See the sriielcs ATXBtrsr, SALtSBcmr» Bro^m^Qt, 
WHira HqS 8IE» ho. : works by John Aubm (ed. bt J8ev. 
L £. Jaokson, De^xses, 1862), Sir E. 0, Hoare (8 vols. 
18X2^), John Britton (3 vola 1801-25), H. Hoo^ 
(Winobeater, 1851), J. B. Jackson (2 vols. 18^-72), W, 
k Jones {8 vols. 1865-80), B. Kite (Devises, 1880), Strat- 
ford (1882), E. Jefferies (Life in a Southern Oount^^ 
1862), A, U Smith (1884 86), and the present writer. 


K. N. M’‘orfchJ1887), besides the WUts Arehceolofjical 
and Natural HUtory Magazine (since 1853). 

Wimbledon Common^ an open, breezy 
heath of 628 acres, 7 miles SW. of London. Here 
from 1860 till 1889 in July was held the annual 
meeting of the National Kifle uAesociation, since 
transferrefl to Bisley near Woking. LiiuiieUK here 
first saw the gome in bloom ; and here many duels 
were fought. Wimbledon now in j»ractically a 
Bnbarb oi London, with a nainl>er ot xiiagnificeut 
houses. Pop. (1871) 9087 ; ( 1901 ) 41,604. 

WllUbornC# a nmrket town of Doi^iefsliiic', at 
the couliuence of the Allen and SLouj, 7 inileH X. 
of Poole anil 26 J E. of Doxcliestei. iJcie, aWut 
705, St Cuthlmrli, King Ine’.s Kistei, founded a 
nunnery, which Edwaid the (*onfev<<oi lefouitded 
as a collegiate church the noble ciucifonn minster, 
Norman to Perpendicular in stjlc, with a centxa! 
ami a west tower, and the tomb of Lthelied 1. 
There is also a giainmar-school (1496; lofonnded 
1663). Coach building and the xnanufaef me of 
buttons and woollen hose give omploymenl. Poji. 
(1901) 3696. Sec w'oiks by P. Hall (1853), Veat- 
man ( 1878 ), and T. I^m Lins ( 1S99 ) 

Wincbel8eil« a decayed Cinoue Port of Sussex, 
affiliated to Hastings, is 2 miles SW. of Jive bviail, 
and from 1832 to 18Hr>*>v(us included in t^ie paiha- 
nientary borough of B,\e. The picsent ancient 
city, which has a population of about 1000, is New 
Wuichelsea. Old W inchelsea, often named in the 
history of the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, 
stood 3 miles SE., but was often inundated hv the 
sea, and finally siibrneiged and destroyed in 12xS7. 
New Wiiichelsea wa? built on a leniaikably regular 
quadrangular plan under the immediate aus[>iceR 
of Edward I. Of the old church of St Thomas, 
which dates from 1300, the chancel with aisles and 
part of a transept reinaiiis, containing some fine 
canopied tombs. Parts of a Fraucisean monastery 
are to be seen ; and three of tlie gatew^ays of the 
fortified city remain. The town gives an eavPs 
title (in the form Winchilsea) to the family of 
Finch -Hatton, a title now conjoined with tiiat of 
Earl of Nottingham. 

See CiNQUB Ports ; the English Illustrated Magazine 
for 1890; and F. A. Inderwick, The Story of King 
Edward and New Wtnckelsca ( 1892). 




fit# Chii#&it obmh M 
169 A.a Tesaetfttefi 
of this intorestlng v^od ; 
museum of the ne^^nildhiiiL 
Wolvesev are studded with Eomittl 
drums of columns. The church was coifVu.., 
a ^temple of Dagon* (Woden?) by the 1 
495 A.D. The Komans spelt the tiamw 
but perhaps the old pronunciation survived. 
Baxons restored the form in TVmfoweasirt. 

The palmy days of Winchester, when it dtspuMt 
with London the claim to he the capital of 
were during the last three Haxon and first two 


Wlncheslert the city of Hampshire, is situated 
on the Itchen, 60 miles WSW. of London. It 
originated, as some other towns, in a tribal settle- 
ment placed for safety on the summit of a hill. 
As the settlers became more numerous they 
descended the slope (St Catherine’s) to tlie more 
convenient plain, which, in contradistinction to 
their fonner abode, they named ‘Gwent,’ or the 
hollow. The monoliths here found, and call^ 
Mruidical,’ were probably brought down into the 
valley by drifts in early ages. The Romans, on 
coming up the river, observed the advantages of 
the site, took possession of the town, and formed 
its future plan. They made it rectangular, the 
mmn streets crossing at right angles, and the 
principal one corresponding with the present High 
Street. Alongside of the wattled nuts of the 
•Belffw’ soon fi3*ew up city walls, teniplesi. (to 
Apouo and Concord), ana other evidences of 
southern civilisation. A head college for flamens 
was established, and, if the record be true, the 


Winche^iter— some of it i« still hold by the deau 
and chapter- for the eHtabllslnuent W a new 
church. Moreover, the palatial foitres8 of Wolve- 
sey was the royal resideniMj of the kings of Wessex, 
which l>ecaine England. Alfred the Great, edii- 
<*ated heie at tlie Puor’s Bchool, resided during his 
long reign at Wiiichoster, of wliich his tutor Bt 
Switiiun (see SwiTHiN) was a native and after- 
wards a hishoi». At WuIvcko^ liis sciilxes compiled 
the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle/ the first English 
prose lKK»k, assisted by the king himself, who 
firdeml that the \oliime should )>e kept there; it 
IS now in Corpus dinsti ('ollege, C’amhndge. His 
queen founded St Mary’s nunnery here— the site 
now luaikpil b> Ahhe> Hou-^e-in which her 
daughter in pfous hiimiUty washexi the nuns’ 
clotlics. Alfivd also founded the ‘ New Monas- 
tery/ afterwards called froni his favourite master, 

‘ St UiinihalclB ’ After the king’s death the raotilm 
by trickerv ohtainerl his 1 kk 1>, uhich had been 
buried in the adjacent monafiterv of St Swithnn’s, 
and, becoming also posHenned of the bones of St 
Josse, cauhcil a rich htrtuim of miracleis to flow 
foith. Cnut (Canute) presented them with a great 
cross, containing sixty fwxiinds of silverand fifteen 
of gold. But in Edgar’s leign a cathe<lral had 
aiisen which far surpassed this or any other eccle- 
siastical edifice in England. Bishop yEthehvold, 
with Dunstan, iritroduceil the stricter monasticism, 
but wi^ not above using a * v wal cross ’ and dis- 
regarding the rights of proi>erty. He erected a 
magnificent building, which had numerous altars, a 
tremendous organ, a lofty tower with golden gar- 
goyles and l>alls like stars, a marvellous Aveather- 
c<^k, and a crypt which Wame tlie bin iai -place of 
kings and bishop.^. But chief atti action here was 
the body of St Switliiin and the miracles it produced. 

Tlie abbot of the ‘ Nbav Monastery, ' being Harold’s 
uncle, went in arms with some of the monks to the 
battle of H actings. W il 1 iam \\ as gi eatly displeas^, 
and when he built his palace at Winchester, which 
extended from the jpresent Butter Cross to Minster 
Sti^t and Lane, tne monks Avere so much circum- 
scribed that they Avere glad to move across to Hyde 
Mead,_ on the north -Avest of the city. This took 
place in 1110, and thirty 3’ears afterAA-ards the abbey 
was destroyed by fii'e-balls from Wolvesey, Bishop 
de Blois, who had rebuilt that castle and filled it 
with ari^reasures— some ruins remain — sided with 
his brother Stephen in his conflict A\uth Matilda in 
1141, when the south of Winchester supported the 
king and the north the empress. The fight ri^ed 
for seven weeks in the heart of the city. The 
monastery Avas soon afterwards rebuilt ; "in 1390 
the abbot avos mitred, and at the dissolution the j 
silver was calculated to lie worth 2000 marks. In I 
1788 a bridewell was constructed out of the ruins, 
bat portions of St Bartholomew’s Church appear 16 
be old. Beneath the east windoAv lie the bones 
five persons found here in 1867, and supposed to be 
those of King Alfred, hUr^ queen, two sons, and St 
Grimbald. 
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The csiStle of Winchester is said to have been 
built by order of the Conmieror, and certainly was 
in existence in the reign or ^nry I. The Norman 
castle consisted of a tower 52 feet square, and had 
walls 14 feet thick. Here was kept for some years 
the celebrated Domesday Book ; here Earl Godwin 
died suddenly at a banquet, for his sins it was said, 
and here in 10^7 Anselm and Walkelin had a fierce 
contest about the claims of pope and king. The 
succeeding castle hod round towel’s 30 or 40 feet 
wide, with walls from 8 to 10 thick, and had sub> 
terranean passages radiating in three directions. 
Henry III. ( ‘of vVinchester^) was born here, and 
resided in the castle, which was then decorated 
with mural painting, statuary, and marble pillars. 
It had also a Mappa Mundi and Wheel of Fortune 
— the latter may nave been turned into ‘ Arthur’s 
Round Table,’ which now hangs in the hall. 
Owing to a confusion between this Gwent and 
the one in Monniouthshii*e, Arthur’s legends were 
transferred to Winchester, probably before Henry 
II. ’s time, and this mistake caused Henry VII. to 
give the name of that hero to his eldest son, who 
was born in this castle. We first hear of the Table 
in Henrv VI. ’s reign; Henry VIIL showed it to 
Charles V., and it has not oeen repainted since. 
On the parapet of this castle Edward I. fixed a 
miarter of the last native Prince of Wales; Isabella 
there spiked the head of Despencer Earl of Win- 
chester, and she had Edmund of Woodstock de- 
capitated on the green lielow. Here Raleigh, after 
his trial at Wolvesey, was imprisoned, and several 
of his companions were beheaded. The castle had 
become much dilapidated before the Cavaliers took 
refuge here — soon to surrender to Waller. The 
city and castle were retaken by the royalists, but 
finally yielded to Cromwell, who was here in 
person in 1645. One tower of the castle remains, 
with the fine hall 1 10 feet long, adorned with pillars 
of Purbeck marble. For 400 years after the Con- 
quest the parliaments of England occasionally sat 
in it, and now it is used as a law-court. Hard by 
stands the red brick palace of Charles II., now a 
barrack. 

The fantastic cathedral of the Saxons did not 
accord with Norman ideas, and Bishop Walkelin, 
a kinsman of William, demolished it, and built 
(1079-93), partly perhaps on tlie same site, a dark 
^and ponderous pile. He commenced two western 
towei-s, the foundations of which have l>een traced. 
The central tower fell in 1107, but was soon rebuilt. 
As there are no quarries near Winchester, the stone 
for this and for tiie castle was brought from the Isle 
of Wight. This great edifice forms the substantial 
.part of the present cathedral, and is visible in 
places. The Early English retro-choir still exists, 
built by Bishop de Lucy seventy years later. But 
260 years produced dilapidations, and Bishop 
Edington commenced to renovate in the Perpen- 
tlicular style, building the west porch and three 
wimlowB in the aisles. Wykehani, his successor, 
carried on the work, finish^ the south aisle, and 
began the north. He pulled down the heavy 
triforium, and carried tfie pillara up to a great 
height, casing the round Norman ones ]»repiaced 
the small round-headed clerestory windows with 
large pointed lights, and added an arched stone- 
groined roof, producing by this transformation the 
finest Perpendicular nave extant (see Vol. VIIL 
59). The work was completed by Cardinal 
aufort and Bishop Wayneflete. Specially inter- 
esting are the monuments and unrivalled chantries 
in this cathedral. In the centre of the choir stands 
an ancient tomb, said to be that of liufus, but more 
probably that of De Blois. We may also notice 
those of Bishops de Lucy, De la Roche, Edii^ton, 
Wykeham, Cardinal Beaufort, Wayneflete, Lang- 
ton, Gardiner, Fox, North, Jane Austen, and 


Izaak Walton. The resting-places of the Saxon 
kings and bishops are unique-lifers perched 
on the partition walls of the choir. This collec* 
tion was commenced by Bishop de Blois — two 
of whose chests remain, and was completed by 
Bishop Fox, but some of the names are probably 
not correctly inscribed. In the Civil War the 
soldiers pillaged the cathedral, and, knocking down 
the chests on the north side, scattered the bon^ 
and used them for breaking the windows. This 
cathedral is the longest in England (520 feet) 
except Canterbury, which exceeds it by five feet. 
It has an ancient sculptured font said to have 
been presented by De Blois. In the library are 
some Anglo-Saxon chartei-s, 12tli-centu]^ books, 
bishops’ rings, and other treasures. Walkelin 
obtained from Rufus tlie right of holding a fair 
on St Giles’ Hill*, which became the greatest but 
one in England. 

A great impulse was given to education when 
in 1369-93 Winchester College was founded hero 
by Wykeham. Some monks had previously 
given instruction, but nothing on a grand scale 
had been attempted. This foundation, called the 
‘New College,* original in that it wAs non- 
monastic, and was in connection with a college at 
Oxford. It was intended for priests, and especially 
for those of limited means. The building, placed 
in the Soke or Liberty, a district under episcopal 
jurisdiction, was protected by the vicinity of the 
cathedral, monastery, watch-Iiouse, and W(»lve8ey 
Castle, but the site was so inarshy that it was 
partly erected oji piles. This edifice is that at 
present existing, with the exception of the chantry 
cbanel, schoolroom, and tower. At the entrance of 
the Kitchen stands the picture of tho Trusty Servant 
— tho present costume is that of the 18th century, 
though the picture is supposed to liave been placed 
liere oy Johnson, head-master in 1560, and is a copy 
from the French. The hall is magnificent, 53 feet 
in length, with oak panelling and fittings. Here 
little flat squares or board, formerly the dinner 
plates, are still used for bread and butter. In the 
schoolroom, built by Warden Nicholas ( 1687 ), stands 
the celebrated signboard painting, as old as the 
middle of the loth century, informing the schoolboy , 
that he must learn, leave, or be flogged with a four- 
twigged rod. The foundation was for a warden, ten 
fellows, three chaplains, an usher, and seventy 
scholars. In 1857 the fellowships were reduced to 
six. Here the system of * monitors ’ originated, and 
they alone, about twenty, were allowed to have fags : 
servants now do most of the fagging. Until flie 
middle of the 16th century the boys’ beds consisted 
of some straw thrown on the concrete floor. There 
were always some Imys who were not on the founda- 
tion, and as they increased * Old Commoners * was 
built in 1730 for their accommodation. Dr Moberly 
built in 1838 the present head-master's house, new 
halls and dormitories. The last-named are now 
class-rooms, and the commoners are lodged in nine 
tufqrs’ houses, each containing thirty-four boys» 
two or three in a room. The expenses of a com-, 
moner amount to about £160 a year. The number 
of boys in the school is now about 450. Those on 
the foundation are elected between twelve and 
fourteen years of age by competition. There are 
several exhibitions and scholarships varying from 
£25 to £50 a year, and three gold medals. A 
rifle corps was established in 1860 ; tliere is a little 
boating, and a football game peculiar to the school ; 
an annual cricket match is played with Eton. 
Many great men have been educated lit Winchester^ 
as Archbishops Warham and Howley, Sir lliomas 
Browne, Bishop Ken, the poets Collins, Warton, 
Young, Otway, and Bowles, Lowth of the Com* 
mentaries, Lempri^re of the Dictionai^, Dr Amot4 
of Rugby, Sydney Smitli, and Lord Snerhrpoke. 
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Them Are two hoepitAle in Wiaeheeter dedicated 
to St Johny and said to have been founded by 
Birinus ; one has been lately rebuilt, the other has 
a hne hall belonging to the eorporation, and some j 
Pecorated windows. Portions of the city wall, | 
mostly bitilt in the reigns of John and Henry HI., | 
still remain, and two of the gates. Seveial of the 
town houses are ancient ; the Batter Cross dates 
from Henry VI. ; and close to it an old clock pro- 
jects over tlie Higli Street in front of tlje forwief 
guildhall. The city once extended to St Cross, 
Wyke, Worthy, and Magdalen Hill, and in the 
reiira of Henry I, had 20, (XX) inhabitants, but 
defined so much after being socked in 1265 that 
it has but now legained that amount, the |)op. 
being 13,704 in 1851, and 20,919 in 1901. A free 
library was established here in 1877, A mile 
distant stands the interesting liospital of Kt CroHs, 
founded in 1132 by Do Blois, paitly fiom the H]M»ils 
of Hyde Abbey ; nut neaily ail the present build 


founded in 1132 by Do Blois, paitly fiom the H]>oi!s 
of Hyde Abbey ; nut neaily all the present build- 
ings were elected by Cardinal Beaufort 

See Dean Kitobin's Wmeheahr (1890); Rot/al Win- 
cke9ta\ by the present wuter (1889) ; two books b> the 
Misses Brainston and Loroy (1882 93); the inocesan 
History, by Bonham (1884). On the (’ollcgc, see Win- 
chester Coffege^ by Old WykoharnwtH ( 1894 ) ; Tuckw<dl, 
The Ancient Wags (1893) ; Adams, Wgheha?iitea ( I87H); 
Kirby’s Winchester Scholars (ISHS) &nd Annals of 
chester College, tm-ksm (1892); Holrojd's WintheHer 
Commoners ( 1 891 ) ; IV ren ch’i. If 'i nch f sft r If ord IhjoL 
(1891); and liibiones by Ltach (1890) and Townsend 
Warner (1901). See also W\KfcHAii. 

Wilichestci*« oajiital of Fiedeiick county, Vir- 
ginia, in the valley of tin* Sluuiaiuloab, 87 niiles 
vVNVV. of Wasliingloii. 1 liuing the ci\ il wai it was 
the scene of frequent conflicts, and oc<*u[)ied in tin ns 
liy tlie Fetlcral and Coufcdoiate annic*. Pop 5166. 

Winclillisea* A\nk Finch, Countess of, 
poetess, was daughter of Sh \V. Kinghmill of 
riidniontoii noai .Soutliainpton, and wife of Ileneage 
Finch, who succeeded as fourth earl in 1712. She 
was a friend of Pope, Howe, and otlici poets, and 
herself wrote fair poetiy— her loiige.‘'t poem, on 
‘Spleen,* in Cowley’s manner, was prinle<l in 
Gildon’s Miscellany in 1701. Her ‘Miscellany 
Poems, written by a Lady,’ appeared in 1713, and 
she herself died in 1720. Wordswoith (preface to 
1815 volume) commends hei delightful picture's of 
external natiue, and Mr Gos.se { Gossip in a Library, 
1891 ) discovers licr to have had a genuine %*eiQ of 
poetry. 

Wlnekelmaniif Johann Joachim, first ap- 

E reciative ciitic and liistoiian of Greek art, was 
om of poor parents, 9tli Decern lier 1717, at 
Stendal in Prussian Saxony. After studying for a 
time at a gymnasium in Berlin, lie went in 1^38 to 
the university of Halle as a student of theology, 
which he gave up for the study of medicine and 
mathematics at Jena. For a time a private tutor, 
and then rector of a school, os librarian by Count 
von Bunau he was taken to Ndtlinitz, close to 
Dresden. He had frequent opportunities of inspect- 
ing the famous treasures of art accumulated thei'e ; 
he also made the acquaintance of artists and dis- 
tinguished dilettanti; and the enthusiasm was 
awakened which determined his subsequent career. 
To the theory and history of art he now I'esolved to 
devote himself; and on being thrown into the 
society of the pope’s nuncio, Cardinal Archinto, he 
was induced, after some hesitation, to become a 
Konaan Catholic, on a promise of an appointment 
being procured for him wliich would enable him to 
pi^eea to Rome. Thither os librarian to Cardinal 
Passionei he repaired in 1755, having previously 
published at Dresden a treatM on the imitation 
or the antique (1754) which secured him a 
mall pension from Angustus III. of Saxony. At 
Rome no prosecuted his studies with the utmost 


ardotnr, and every kudlitywiiaalfiM^ ^ 
he visited Naples to examine the 
of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and PiestitjtKr|^ 
sdso to Florence for pmpose of ^ 

famous collection el antique gems to 

Baron de Stosch, a lalKmr which oceupIsdkOSt^ 
nine months. Soon after Cardinal Albaiti apjpdMed 
hifii bis librailau. The drsi-fmits of ^ 

Italy appeared in hts treatise on ancient areMtecMr<^ ' , 
{ Vber die BmtknnM tier AUen, 1762), and two yeasa 
afterwards the great work of his life, on whiSk 
had long been engaged, the History of Ancient AM 
{Gettchtehte cUr Kunst dee Al^erihunat), was issue# 
from the press of Dresden. This exposition of the 
principles and history of Greek art may fairly he 
Uescriueil as epoch m^ing, not for Gorniany merely 
but for Kuro|*e ; an<l if in many points coiTcctions 
ami modidcationn of hi.«t statements have ))een made, 
all subsequent pi ogress in iFstlietics is lar^ly an 
j outcome of this woik, which fit>m the very nixt was 
I Htodied with avidity bj men like Goethe and 
Lc<».smg. Winckelmann al**o ga\e to the wojOd the 
I result of his rosoarclies at Uercnlaneum, and in 1760 
hii' Monamenti Antuhi Inrdiif, an elaborate wwk 
u ith plates, an allecor.v and many contribu- 

tiouH to tlK^ pm io« heals of tiie time. In 1763 he w'as 
made i^nperinteudent of all antiquities in and about 
Koine. In 1768 Winckelmann, ny this time famous 
throughout Europe, set out to revisit Germany, 
fli^ destination Kvas Berlin ; but after visiting 
Munich and Vienna (where he was receiveii with 
tiaUeiing atteoiiions by Maria Theresa), be resolved 
to ref inn to Koine. On the wa\ thither he w‘a» 
mnrdeied in a hotel at Trieste (8th June 1768) by 
a hdlow'-tiavellcr, Arcangeli, to whom he had 
nliow'u some tempting gold coins and curios. 

An edition of his works appeared in 1808-20; the 
fullest IS tliat by E^^elem (12 vola 1825-29). Scathe 
Life by Juati (2 vols. 1866 73). There are bnstB or 
monumentfl of irinckehuann in Stendal, Rome, and 
Berlin ; and an annua) nieiiiorial celebration takes place 
At Koine and several of the Gei man universities. 

, Wind is air in motion. The force of tlie wind 
h measured by Anemometers (q.v.), of which some 
ineobuic the \elocity, and others the pressure. The 
tollo>%iiig are a few \elocities of wind, translated 
into popular language : 7 miles an liour is a gentle 
air; 14 miles, a li^it breeze; 21 miles, a good 
steady bree/e ; 40 miles, a gale ; 60 miles, a heavy 
.storm ; and 80 to 150 miles, a huiricane sweeping 
everything befoie it. A few of the accepted com* 
paiittons of velocity and pressure may be added : 5 
miles an hour represents a pressure of 2 oz. on the 
square foot ; 10 miles, | ll\ ; 20 miles, 2 lb. ; 30 
miles, 4^ lb. ; 40 miles, 8 lb. ; 51 miles, 13 lb. ; 60 
miles, 18 lb. ; 70 miles, 24 lb. ; 80 miles, .32 lb. ; and 
100 miles, 50 lb. During a great storm in 1867 
the pressure Nvas 35 lb., the vmooity S3 miles. In 
the Tay Bridge storm (December 1879), which 
travelled at rates varying from 40 to 70 miles an 
hour, the velocity of some gusts reached 96 or even 
150 miles. The British Association Committee on 
Wind-pressure have reportcil cases of 80 and 90 lb. 
to the 8quai*e foot ; but the whole question of the 
i-elation of velocity to pressure cannot 5’et be re- 
garded al ascertained. 

Seamen more than landsmen require to pay 
attention to variations in the strength of the wind, 
as w*ell as in its direction, and to adopt such 
phrases as will render that strength generally in- 
telligible. Anemonieters, used on land for this 
purpose, are unsuited to the requirements of sea- ! 
men, who liave found it convenient to divide 
winds into t>velve kinds, in relation to strength, 
desimated thus : Faint air, light air, light briupe^ 
gentle breeze, Jreek breeze, gentle gale, moderate 
gale, brisk gide, fresh gale, strong gale, hard gale, 
and Harm, This claa^cation w^as determined in 
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1806 bv Beaufort according to the amount and kind 
of sail which one of the ships of the royal navy 
could safely carry at the moment. These estimates 
of the wind’s force by the scale 0 to 12 mean that 
0 represents a calm and 12 a hurricane. 

All wind may be regarded as due directly to 
differences of atmospheric pressure at the same 
level above the sea as observed at different places ; 
these in their turn being ultimately referable to 
differences of temperature, and, in a less degree, to 
differences of humidity. Thus, if the temperature 
of two adjacent regions become, from any cause, 
unequal, the air of the warmer, being lighter, will 
ascend and flow over on the other, whilst the 
heavier air of the colder region will flow in below 
to supply its place. Hence a difference in the 
temperature of the two regions gives rise to two 
currents of air— one blowing from the colder to the 
warmer along the surface of the earth, and the 
other from the warmer to the colder, in a higher 
stratum of the atmosphere ; and these currents will 
continue to blow till the equilibrium be restored. 
Winds are classed as Constant, Periodical, and 
Variable Winds. 

Constant Winds, — The Trade-winds, — When the 
surface heated is, roughly speaking, a whole 
zone, as occurs in Ihe tropics, a surface- wind will 
set in towards the heated tropical zone from both 
sides, and uniting ascend, and then separating 
flows as an upper current in opposite directions. 
Hence a surface-current will flow from the higher 
latitudes towards the equator, and an upper current 
towards the poles. If, then, the earth were at rest, 
a north wincl would prevail in the northern half of 
the globe, and a south Avind in the southern half. 
But these directions are modified by the rotation of 
the earth on its axis from west to east. In virtue 
of this rotation, objects on the earth’s surface at 
the equator are carried round toward the east, at 
the rate of 17 miles a minute. But as we recede 
from the equator this velocity is continually 
diminished ; at 60'’ lat. it is only 8} miles a minute, 
or half of the velocity at the equator ; and at tlie 
poles it is nothing. A Avind, therefore, bloAving 
along the earth’s surface towards the equator is 
constantly arriving at jdaces which have a greater 
velocity than itself. Henlie it Avill lac behind — 
ie. Avill come up against places toAvaros Avhich it 
bloAvs, or become an east wind. Since, then, tlie 
wind north of the equator is under the influence of 
two forces — one drawinjj it south, the other draw- 
ing it west — it Avill, by tlie laAv of the composition 
of forces, floAv in an intermediate direction — i.e. 
from north-east to south-Avest. Similarly in the 
southern tropic the Avind Avill blow from south- 
east to north-Avest. All observation confirms this 
reasoning. From the great service these winds 
render to naAugation they liave been called the 
Trade- Avinds. It is only in the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic oceans that the trade- Avinds have their fullest 
development. In other parts of the trades’ zones, 
such as southern Asia and in ter tropical Africa and 
America and adjoining oceanic regions,' they are 
more or less diverted from their course by the un- 
eoual distiibution of land and sea (on which see 
Monsoon and Mkteoholooy). In the Atlantic 
the North Trades prevail between 9® and 30® lat., 
and in the Pacific between 9® and 26® lat. ; and the 
South Trades in the Atlantic lietween 4® N. and 
22® S. lat., and in the Pacific between 4® N. and 
23J® S. lat. These limits, however, are not station- 
ary, but follow the sun, ^vancing northward from 
January to June, and southward from July to 
December. 

The Region of Calms is a belt, 4® or 5® lat. 
broad, stretching across the Atlantic and Pacific, 
approximately parallel to the equator. It marks 
the meeting-region of the north and south trades. 


Here also occur heavy rains, and thunderstorms 
almost daily. This belt varies its ^sition with 
the trades, reaching its most northern limit in July^ 
and its most southern in Januaiy. The trade* 
winds are more strongly marked in the Atlantic 
than in the Pacific Ocean ; indeed, in the western 
part of the Pacific, to the east of Japan and the 
Philippine Islands, they are but obscurely marked 
at all seasons. ^ When the be|t of calms neara the 
I African coast, in the Gulf of Guinea, the copious 
rainfall gives rise to tlie strong steady-blowing 
gales of that coast, called Twnadoes and Uurru 
canes. In nautical parlance the doldrhms may be 
either the region of calms or the calms cliaracter- 
4 istic of it. 

Periodical Wuids, — Land- and sea-breezes are 
the most general, as Avell as most readily ex- 
plained, of the periodical Avinds. On the coast, 
Avithin the tropics, a breeze sets in from the sea in 
the morning, at fii-st a mere breathing on the land, 
but gradually it increases to a stiff breeze in the 
heat of the day, after which it sinks to a calm 
toAvards the evening. Soon after a contrai*y breeze 
springs up from the land, blows strongly seaAvard 
during the nigiit, and dies away in the morning, 
giving place to the sea-breeze as before. These 
Avinds are caused during the day by the land be- 
coming more heated than the sea, consequently the 
air over it ascends, and the cool air from the sea 
flows over on the land to suiqdy its place ; and 
during night, by the temperature of the land fall- 
ing beloAv that of the sea, Avben the air, becoming 
thereby heavier and denser, lloAvs over the sea as 
a land-breeze. It is within the tropics that sea- 
breezes are most marked and constant, because 
there the sun’s beat is strongest, and atmospheric 
pressure is practically uniform, except in those 
rare instances where it is disturbed by the j)aHsage 
of cyclones. But in countries such as Great Britain, 
where atmospheric pressure is most commonly 
greater or less than that of surrounding regions, 
the strength of the Aviiid bloAving from the higli to 
the loAV barometer is far stronger than that Avliich 
AA'ould result from the disturbance caused by the 
unequal heating of land and water; and conse- 
quently the sea-breeze is not then felt. In the 
warm months, however, at those times Avlien 
barometers are nearly uniform over nortliem and 
western Europe, there is a gentle sea-breeze all 
round Gveat Britain during the beat of the day, 
and a land-breeze during night. Thus on the coast 
of Berwickshire during fine settled summer weather, 
when the temperature of the land is much Avarmer 
than that of the sea during the day, in the morning 
the wind is north-Avest till about 10 A.M., when it 
veers to north, falling all the time till finally it 
sinks to a calm. A little before noon it springs up 
from north-east or east, veers to south-east from 2 
to 3 P.M., where it continues til) 7 P.M., wlien it 
veers to south and south-west, and gradually sinks 
to a calm. About sunset it spring up from west 
and yeers to north-west during the nigiit, where it 
continues till next morning. On the other hand, 
on the west coast of Scotland north-west winds 
diminish in force tOAi'ard sunset, giving lise to the 
weather saw, * The west wind is a gentleman and 
goes to bed.’ Quite analogous to the land- and 
sea-breezes are the monsoons, which, as regards 
southern Asia, are only the north trades drawn 
out of tlieir course in summer by the heated 
land-regions — ^the south-west monsoon being really 
onlv a vast sea-breeze blowing on southern Asia, 
and lasting several months of tlie yeat. 

Variable Windt^ depend on purely local or 
temporary causes, suen as the nature of the 
ground, covered with vegetation or bare; the 
physical configuration of the surface, level or 
mountainous; the vicinity of the sea or lakes f 
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and the |>assage of etomiB. Within the troplee along^ ^the l3ri^to^tlKs nori^ 
all except the last of these is borne down, or Islanda l>o<^eef iMin hrst profmaiide^ 

all but borne down, by tiie great atmospheric of tke BoiouHou of the ahd 

currents, wiiicli prevail there m all their force, the wlutle system of atmospheric 
But in higher latitudes tliis is not the case ; these, stant, periodical, and variable wlnds-«<<«<*oiNi^ 
there^re, are the regions where variable winds influence of Hite earth’s rotation as they biotr tom 


prevail. The most noted of these winds are the 
Simoom, Sirocco, Solano, and Hannattan. The 
£om (q.v.) is a cold tempestuous wind, blowing 
from the Alps down on the Adiiatic ; and the 
Greaale is a peculiarly cold, parching, and un- 
healthy wind which in spring and early summer 
descends on Malta from (Jieece. The Pumi W'tmh 
prevail for four months in the year in a high barren 
tableland in Peru called the Puna; os they aie 
probably part of the south-east tiode wind, aftei 
having Cl ossed the Andes the}’ are diaincd of their 
moistuie, and aie consequently among the most 
dry and parcliing winds that occur an\\%heie on 
the globe. In tiavolling over such rcgums it fs 
necessary to protect tlie race with a mask ftom the 
glare aiid heat of the day, and from the intense 
cold of the night. 'V\\q East IV'i/tds whicli pie\ail 
in the Ibitish Islands in spring are pait ot tie* 
great northern ciiuenl Mdiich at that soasim fie- 
miently descends fiom northern o\cm hoiithein 
Europe. Their origin explains theii <lrviiesK and 
unheal thinoss. It is a ])ic\aient notion that the 
east winds in (ireat Britinn aie danij) It is quite 
time that imiu> easterly winds aie p(*culi.uly damp; j 
all that prevail in the fiont jtait of Sionnsfq \.) r 
are damp and laiiiy, th<‘sc homg simply an in I 
draught of the air low aids tlm low haromet<‘i ‘ 
which is advancing fioni the w’ost at the tune ; and i 
it is owing to (his circumstance that in the east of j 
Scotland the gi eater part of the annual lainfall | 
falls with easterly w’liids. All of these damp I 


stant, periottical, and variable 
influonce of the earth’^ rotation ba they biw to^, 
regions of high pressure, where there is a mtpn^ ' 
towards regions of low pressure, whei^e there is > ' 
deficiency of air. ^ ' 

Boreas was the north wind of the ancient Gteekff^^ ; 
called by the Kotaans A^uih or Septentrw; Nof^ 
or AuHert the "south wmd ; Euru^^ the east oi^ 
south-east; Eephyrm or FaimuuHt the west wini 
Af7nnfft (Or. Ltps) was south Avest. 

.SceMETXOttOj.ooy and StoUMS, with works cited; EcttO- 
CLVDON, KxftJfAlTAN, KOARIl^G FoBTlCfi, BlMOOAl, i-O. 

Windan* or ViN'DAT, a Kusftian seapoit, in the 
province of Com laud, 12t) iiulos NK. of lifemel. 
Pop. 6094. 

Windeniiero* oi Winandkumkhe, the largest 
lake in England, callfsl from its iieauty * Queen of 
the Cakes,* is jwtiy in the county of Lancaster, 
and pat tly dibbles that county from Westmorland. 
It IS nearly 1 1 miles long and alsmt ] mile in 
extr<*me breadth ; Is fed b> the Brathay and the 
lloihay, the waters of which l>€»come umled Wfore 
enteiing the lake, and by the si i earns which drain 
the ueighlioniing lakelets of Ksthwaite, Troiitbeck, 
and Blelham ; and, 1} mg 134 ft'ct above sea-level, 
discharges its snnilus waters Kouthwnrd into More- 
j.uiihe Hay b} the Levon. Next U) Wost Water, 

\\ mdermeio is the deepest of all the English lakes, 
its gieatest tleptli l>eing 219 feet, while Wast Water 
is feet deep. It contains a miitiher of islands, 
the largest being 28 acies in area. Soft rich l>eauty 
is the piincipai cliaiacteiistic of the islands of the 


easterly winds, Jiowevor, soon shift lound to some ' lake, of the wirwled shoies, and of the scenery 
westerly i>oiiit. But the genuine east wind, which aiouiid; there l)eing a total absence of that wild- 
is the dread of the neivousand of invalids, dcH‘.s ness and suhlimity which characteiise some of the 
not shift to the west, and is speciallv and intolei- othei lakes, exctqa at the noith end, wliei-e Lang- 
ably dry. Tii the third week of >'lay 1896 this dale Pikes, Hairison Stickle, Sea Fell, and Bow 

character was strongly inaikcd, wlien at many Fell stand fouvard piomincntly in the lamlscape. 

places in Scotland the huniiditv was onl> 40, and The east nml west shores are hounded by gentle 
on some occasions as low as 29 ; ‘the degree of this eminences exuberantly wooded, and numerous 
dryness will be appreciated when it is stateil that villas and cottages peeping out of the woods give 

the mean driest numtii during many yeais showed aspect of quiet doinesticity t<» the landscape, 

a humidity only of 73, satuiation lieing 100. While About a mile from AVateihead, at the north ex- 
this wind lasted, the dailv range of temperature tiomity of the lake, is the towm of Amhleside, 


character was strongly maikcd, wlien at many 
places in Scotland the humidity was onl} 40, and 
on some occasions as low as 29 ; the degree of this 
dryness will be appreciated when it is stateil that 
the mean driest mouth during many yeais showed 
a humidity only of 73, satuiation lieing 100. While 
this wind lasted, the daily range of tcmiierature 
was double the usual amount, the soil was parcheil, 
and the leaves of trees and plants were blackenecl 
and destroyed. Deaths from brain-diseases and 
consumption reach the maximum in Great Biitain 
during the prevalence of east winds. The Ktestan 
IFmai are northerly winds which prevail in sum- 
mer on the Mediterranean. They are caused by 
the ^reat heat of North Africa at this season, and 
consist in a general flow of the air of the cooler 
Metliterranean to the south, to take the place of 
the heated air which rises from the sandy deserts. 
The Mistral (tj.v.) is a steady, violent north-west 
wind, felt particularly at Marseilles atid the south- 
east of France, blowing down on the Gulf of Lyons. 
The Pampero blows in the summer season from the 
Andes across the pampas of Buenos Ayres to the 
seacoast. It is thus a north-west wind, and so far 
analogous to the stormy winds which sweep over 
Europe from the south-west. But since it comes 
from the Andes over the South American continent, 
it is a d^ wind, frequently darkening the sky with 
clouds of dust, and withenng all vegetation. 

Lord Bacon remarked that the wind most fre- 
quently veers with the sun’s motion, or passes 
round the compass in the direction of north, noi’th- 
east, east, south-east, south, south-west, west, and 
north-west, to north. This is due to the fact that 
by far the gi*eater proportion of the storms of north- 
western Europe follow their course to eastward 


course to eastward 


mile north-west of which is K}da], the residence 
of the poet Wordsworth ; in the vicinity of Water- 
iiead is Dove’s Nest, the cottage at one time occu- 
pied by Mrs Hemans ; farther dow n the east shore 
is Elleray, famous as the residence of 'Chiistopher 
Nortli ; ’ and half way down the lake, on the eastern 
sliore, is Bovvness. The village of Windermere 
(pop. 1500), nearly a mile fiom the east sliore of 
the lake, and 300 feet above its level, has a rail- 
way station. See Lake District, with map, and 
works there cited. 

Wlndflowen See Anemone. 

WIndgalls are puffy swellings about the fet- 
lock-joints of animals, particularly of horses, re- 
sulting from an increased secretion of synovia 
arising frain work, particularly on hard roads : 
they are generally unassociated with any pain, 
heat, or lameness, and are not generally considered 
to be causes of unsoundness. If the home lie 
young they may disappear if the animal be allowed 
a long rest and the parts blistered once or twice. 
Old horses having windgalls are generally kept at 
work, tlie legs being bandaged when in the stable. 

Windham* WaHAM, statesman, was of 
an ancient Norfolk family at London, May 3, 1750. 
He was educated at Eton, at Glasgow University, 
and University College, Oxford. After the usual 
course of travel he b^fan to acquire notonety as an 
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opponent of the administration of Lord North, 
and in 1784 was returned to parliament for Nor- 
wich. In 1783, on the formation of the Portland 
ministry, remarkable for the coalition of Lord 
North and Mr Fox, he had become principal sec- 
retary to Lord Noi thington, then Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, but ill-health soon obliged him to resim. 
He followed Burke in his view of the French fie- 
volution, and in 1794 he became secretary-at-war 
under Pitt. He went out with Pitt in 1801, and 
denounced Addington’s peace of Amiens (1801) 
in a speech of splendid eloquence. This lost 
him his seat for Norwich, but ho was elected for 
St Mawes in Cornwall, and on the return of the 
Grenville party to power (January 1806) he became 
war and emonial secretary. He helped Cobbett ( q. v. ) 
to start his Political Register ( January 1802), carried 
a scheme for limited service in the army (1806), 
and at the general election in October 1806 found a 
seat in New Romney, and next year at Higham 
Ferrers. He went out of office in 1807, when the 
Portland administration was formed, having previ- 
ously declined the offer of a peer/^e, and strongly 
denounced the expedition against Copenhagen, and 
afterwards the disastrous Walcheren Expedition. 
In 1808 a clause Wjj.s introduced by his successor 
Lord Castlereagh into the Mutiny Act, permitting 
men to enlist for life, contrary to Windham’s 
scheme of limited service, which was, however, re- 
ademted in 1847. Windham die<l June 4, 1810. 

Windham was a brilliant talker, an excellent 
speaker, and in the field of letters Dr Johnson, 
who loved him much, called him inter stellas Inna 
minores. He was a member of the famous Literary 
Club, and he was one of the group around Johnson 
at his death. All his qualities and talents were 
neutralised by an intellectual timidity, a morbid 
self-consciousness, and a fondness for paradox. In 
his lifetime he was nicknamed the * weather-cock.’ 
In 1802 he opposed the abolition of bear-baiting 
*as the first result of a conspiracy between the 
Jacobins and Methodists to render the people 
serious ; ’ and we are told that he had a passion for 
ugilism, and was a regular attendant upon prize- 
ghts. 

His speeches were collected in 3 vols. in 1806, with a 
life by his secretary, Thomas Amyot; Diary from 
1784 lo 1810 was edited by Mrs Henry Baring ( I860). 

Wind-instrnmeiits. See Music, Vol. VII. 
p. 360, and Band. 

WindisehSTdtz. Pkince ( 1787-1862), Austrian 
field-marshal, plaved a conspicuous part in sup- 
pressing the revolution of 1848-49 at Prague and 
Vienna, and as generalissimo in Hungary defeated 
the Hungarians in several battles, but was super- 
seded after liis defeat by them at Gddollo. 

WindlaSEt a modification of the wheel and 
axle, used for raising weights, lifting water from a 
well, or on shipboard for hoisting the anchor. A 
usual form is a horizontal beam supporteii by 
spindles moving in collars or bushes, and forced 
round by handspikes inserted in holes in the beam. 
Pawls fating on a toothed- wheel prevent the bei^ 
from slipping. Windlasses are often worked by 
steam-power. 

Windmill is a mill for performing any class of 
work in which fixed machinery can oe employed, 
and in wliich the motive-power is the force of the 
wind acting on a set of sails in a manner similar to 
that of a current of water impinging^obliquely on 
the noat-lwards of a water-wneei. The origin of 
windmills is altogether lost in the oblivion of the 
past, though their introduction into Europe is 
generally ascribed to the Saracens through the 
Crushers. writers record the employment 

of windmills in Europe in the 12tli century, men- 
tion being found of disputes in reference to tithes 


I in connection with them. Windmills are specially 
adapted for use in those new countries where fuel 
is scarce and work may be intermittent. Economy 
in working forms a special feature of tho utilisation 
of wind -power. In good situations, and under 
ordinary conditions, a windmill will average about 
eight flours* operation out of the twenty-four. 
At the commencement of the 19th century the 
whole of the grinding, stamping, sawing, and drain- 
ing of the eastern counties of Great Britain was 
performed by wind -power; since then the steam- 
engine has replaced the windmill to a considerable 
extent, though the latter is still found extensively 
in the low countries on both sides of the North Sea ; 
whilst both in France and the United States the 
economical if intermittent power of wind is largely 
utilised. The latest development of wind-power, and 
one for which it would appear eminently adapted, is 
fpr charging electrical accumulators, and its eni- 
plovTiient in tli^s capacity, as advocated by Lord 
Kelvin of Largs, seems destined to largely increase. 
Windmills may be employed for supplying econom- 
ical auxiliary power to steam-en^nes, the latter 
working only in periods of calm. In illustration of 
tliis an aiTangoment at Faversham may be quoted 
where a 15 horw-power windmill auxiliary to the 
steam-engine raised 21,000,000 gallons of water in 
ten months from a deptli of 109 feet, thereby 
saving a consumption of 1(X) tons of coal. 

The energy of the wind in actuating a windmill 
is exerted upon four or more vanes known as 
* sails ’ (fig. 1, 5, 5), radiating from the ‘ wind-shaft,* 
d. The obliquity of a windmill sail, or the angle 
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which it makes with its plane of revolution, is 
called its ‘weather.’ In the oldest or. ‘post’ milla 
the entire structure was carried on a post, a long 
lever lieing provided to turn it and ensible the sails 
to face the wind. In the ‘tower,’ ‘smock,’ or 
* frock ’ mill (fig. 1 ) there is a fixed tower with a 
rotating cap, a, a, a. This cap canies the wind- 
shaft, a, and is turned by hand in the older, and 
autojnatically in the later mills, so that the sails 
at all times face the wind. The motion which the 
sails’ communicate to the axis is transferred by the 
bevelled wheels, e and /, to the upright shaft, c, 
which actuates the machinery below. The axis d 
of the sails is inclined at an angle of from 5^ to 15” 
to the horizon to enable the sails to revolve clear 
of the base of the tower. The transference of the 
plane of rotation of the sails to right angles witfi; 
the wind was formerly effected by manual labour 
applied by a winch at the bottom of the tower, 
actuating an endless band and rotating the dome 
above through a rack. 

• About the year 1750 Andrew Moikle devised a 
successful automatic appliance for moving the saila 
so as to catch every wind. He placed a supple^ 
mentary set of revolving vanes of about 10 meb 
diameter at the back of the rotating cap and at; 



Tioht to tho on^iiMl «iU»} Iqr ndiMang 
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mean* of w«m», ho canoed the cap to trow round 


futened to the dome cm the side ^ponte to the 
sails; A, a long shaft of small diameter with a 
spur wheel at the end fnrtliest from the mill, 
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the shaft acting upon oo^-wheel k, which carries on 
tiie lower extremity of its axis a pinion, /, %vhich 
can at pleasure bo geared into the rack on the 
lower edge of the dome. Tlie constniction of ilio 
saiisy generally four in number, is siiowu in fig. 2. 

Each sail consists of a * W'hiji * or radius, 
usually from 30 to 40 feet long, firmly 
IZm nr fastened at right angles to the sail axle, 
— I — and pieeceii at from one-sixth or one* 
“ ~ seven til of its length from the axle to 
~ E” extremity with about twenty holes, 
tgma iZr Into each of which a crossbar fiom 5 to 8 

— p- feet' long is inserted, and tliis frainewoik 

— tz strengthened hy liglit rofls connecting 
=» F= the ends of the crossbars is then corerM 
— I pir with canvas in the older niills.^ The 
^ t; crosshars, however, are not set In the 

— 1“ plane of revolution of the whijw ; for m 
ZZ Lr such case the Avind, acting iii a direction 

coinciding witli that <if the sail axle, 
“ fcz would impinge perpend ion I ally on the 
^ tz sails, and no rotatory motion would re- 
^ suit; the bars, theiefore, aio set at an 
I | I angle varying, as tho velocity inci eases, 
from sail-axle to outer extremity. A 
Tir variation of the angle from 18® at the 
p f l ^ fii*st crossbar U) 7"* at the oxtienrity is a 
^ p! veiy elective form. The amouiit of 

— jziZ ft windmill can cany with 

99 s^ oxh^antage is limited, acconiing to 

— I — Sincaton, to seven -eighths of the area 

— t" nf the circle described by one w hiin For- 

nierly a Avindmill sail w^ covered with 
li ^ sheet of canvas, of Avhicli a greater or 
Fig. 2. le.ss extent could be spread according to 
tlie strength of the Avind. Since then 
various niethotls have been devised for reeling the 
sails — i.e. for varying the sin face exposotl to the 
wind Avhile the null is in motion ; in some arrange- 
ments rollem are employed on Avliich tlie canvas 
can be rolled np, in others boards are furled by 
sliding behind each other, as in a fan, or turn oh 
axes into^ different positions, as in a Venetian blind. 
Sir William Cubitt’s automatic reefing arrange- 
ment, introduced at the commencement of the 
19th century, Avas of the last-named type, the 
saijs being of thin boards held up to the Aviiid by a 
weight As the force of the wind increased the 
^ valves ’ wore pressed back and exposed less sur- 
face. According to Smeaton. the best speed for the 
tips of the sails, weathered as aliove stated, is 
about 2*6 times the velocity of the wind, Avhilst the 
same aiithoritv gives the effective power of a wind- 
mill with sails of best form, and about 16} feet 
radius, with a breeze of 13 feet per second, at about 
one horse-power. 

The horse -power of windmills may be derived 
from the following formula due to experiments by 
Coulomb ; n s the number of sails ; A = area of 
eSMsh sail in square feet ; V = velocity of wind in 

feet per second ; then horse-power s i assum- 
ing the spe^ of the tips of the sails to be about^ 
two and a half to three times the wind velocity. 

The largest windmills in Great Britain are to be 
found in Norfolk, Avhere the Avings describe a 
efreitit of 100 feet diameter, and Avith a moderate 


bmexo 4dy e ftix 

in difimeter, ocdleetirw 

flour per hour. In Amexiciiju 
are not unfre^uenliy anunged in nh lUKDpP 
diae; end ecmimit of narrow lioardeor alataapMilp, , 
nuliatly, eiteli lK>ard being inclined at > 
angle weather. An ingenious forinL 
windmill was patented liy M 

New York in 166L The peculiarity is in the 

which are binged in sucli a way that the force 
the wind acting cm one face of them presences 
peqiendieularity to it, and secures thereby a 
inmm effect ; but when after a further semi-re vc4n- 
tion the other side is presented to tlie wind tlie 
sails are raised io a horizontal |>o8itiom 

Window < Teel, nijic/'owgn, lit. ‘ Avind eye *) is an 
aliening in the wall of a building for the adniissioti 
of light and ail. In the East, fioin time imme- 
morial, AvindoAVM open not upon the street, but m>ow 
an interior con it, ami are usually provideil Avith lat- 
tices or jalousies, or stone and alabaster traoerj* to 
exclude the Run\s lats. The riiinese use instead of 
Avindow-glaws a thib stuff varnished Aidth siilnlng 
lac, j)olisluxl oystei-shollft, and thin i»lalos of hoi*n. 
Among the Rohjaiin windows were originallv closed 
with shuttci*- ; afteiA\ai(]s they were made of a 
transparent stone, hf /f is sprculari^ which from the 
descnivrion can he nothing else than mica — and, in 
the 2(1 century after Christ, of horn. Accoiding to 
M>me there are tra<*cy of glaas AvindoAA's haAing been 
[ nstxl in rom|>eii ; hut the matter is doubtful. The 
I first indisputahlo mention of glass windoxA^ is made 
J hy Grogorx’ of Tours in the 4th century of oiir era^ 
AA’ho speats of ehuicli xvindows of coloured glass. 
St W ilfrid, after succeeding to the bishopric 
of Ymk in 685, filled tlie vacant windows of tlie 
minster Avitli glaK«<. In 674 Abbot Benedict Biscop 
brought arti’^ts from France to glaze the windows 
of the abbey of AVeaiiiHmlh ; and the Bishop of 
AVorcester did the same in 726, Leo III., in the 
end of the 8th centiny, put glass xvindows into the 
church of the Lateian. Class began to be used in 
AiindoAvs of private houses in England as early as 
1180, in France in the 14th century. As late aa 
1458 it struck /Enens Sylvius xery* much that in 
Vienna most of the xvindoAvs Avere gla/cd. See 
Glass. 

Ill ancient temple architecture wiihIoavs were 
unknown— the light being obtained either from 
the door or from open- 
' ings in the roof. In 
Gothic architecture, 
hoAvever, the xvindow 
is one of the most 
inifiortant features, 
giving, by the infinite 
A^ariety of its outline, 
and the gi aceful 
forms of its tracery, 
as much character 
and beauty to the 
Gothic edifices as the 
columns and colon- | 
nadea of ancient art ‘ 
gave to the classic ^ 
temples. : 

In the early Gothic 
or NoiTuan style the 

windows were small * 

and comparatively Pig. 1.— Bucknell, Oxford, 

stunted—tliey xveie 

either simple narrow openings with semicircular 
head, or two such groupeo together wkh a larger arch 



either simple narrow openings with semicircular 
head, or two such groupeo together wkh a larger arch 
over both, and decorated with the usual mouldings 
and ornaments of the style ( fig. 1 ). The inside h£d 
generally a xvide splay, and simple moulding on the 
angle. Small eiroular windows sometimes occur in 
Norman work. 
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In the Early English style the windows were 
elongated, ana hod pointed arches. They were 
frequently grouped in twos or threes, and placed 
so close togeUier tliat the wall between became 

the group con- 
tained within 
an enclosing 
arch was then 
perforated with 
a quatrefoil or 
other ornamen- 
tal opening, 
and thus the 
simpler forms 
of tracery were 
i n t reduced. 
The interior 
arches were 
splayed off, 
and were fre- 
quently very 
elaboratel y 
decorated with 
shafts and arch 
mouldings. 
The lancet 
window ( so 
called from its 
shape) is com- 
mon in this 
style. Circular 
windows are 
also used with 
tracery formed 
by little radi- 
ating shafts 
united by small arches. The triangular window, 
on a small scale, is also occasionally to be met 
with. 

In the Decorated Style (q.v.) the windows 
become enlarged and filled with mill lions and 
tracery. This was at iii’st simple, and coinposetl 
of geometric figures such as the origin and 
progress of tracery naturally led to. As the 
style advanced, more flowing forms were intro- 
duced, until, in the 15th century, the tracery 

g isaed into the Perpendicular (q.v.) style in 
ngland, and into the Flamboyant (q.v.) in 
France. The heads of the lights and the aper- 
tures in tlie tracery are usually foiled (fig. 2), 
and the inner jambs are splayed and ornamented 
with mouldings, shafts, &c. In elaborately 
traceried windows the iamb and arch mouldings 
are occasionally small, but they are usually bold 
and deep. 

In the later Tudor style the 'yrindow-heads be- 
came flattened into the four-centred arch ; and in 
the time of Elizabeth and James I. the arch gave 
place altogether to the horizontal lintel with the 
opening divided by mullions into rectangular lights, 
sometimes foiled at top. Circular or Rose win- 
dows, with elaborate tracery, are chiefly found in 
the Decorated period. 

In domestic buildings the windows are similar 
to the above, but sjjiiare- headed windows occur 
more frequently to suit the level line of the floors ; 
and the space between the sill and the floor is 
recessed and fitted with seats. Transoms are also 
of common occurrence. ' The upper part of the win- 
dow is generally filled with glass fitt^ into a groove 
in the stonework, while the lower part is provided 
with hinged wooden shutters. The Bow or Bay 
Window (q.v.) is also a frequent and very elegant 
feature in the later Gothic buildings. 

In the revived Classic styles the windows are 
almost invariably plain rectangular openings, with 
either a flat lintd or semicircular arch-hea^ They 
have soinetimee atehitraves round the jambs ana 


lintel, or are ornamented with pillars supporting 
an entablature or pediment above. The arcliitraves 
are frequently carved, and the cornices carried on 
trusses at each side. 

See also the articles Gothic Arohitbotubb, Dobm bb. 
Glass (Painted), illustratiohs of many cathedrals (as 
those of Amiens, Burgos, Notre Dame at Paris, Aa). 

Windpipe. See Larynx, Trachea, Throat, 
Respiration, Strangulation. 

Winds. See Slovenians. 

Windsor, a town of Berkshire, on the right 
bank of the Thames, opposite Eton,' 21^ nmes 
W. by S. of London by rail, 43 by river. The 
exact meaning of the name is unknown. Its 
ancient form is Windleshores, The kings before 
the Conouest appear to have had a hunting-lodge 
here, ancl Edward the Confessor granted tlie manor 
to tlie abbey of Westminster. Harold, before he 
assumed the crown, had a castle in the adjoining 
parish of Clewer, on the summit of a chalk bluft, 
and after tlie Conquest the king exchanged Old 
Windsor wdth the abbot, but resided occasionally 
at the castle in Clewer, to which thfe name of New 
Windsor was given. This name was also acquired 
by the town which grew up round the walls of the 
castle. In the course of centuries the timber 
defences, which oi'e probably all that Harold left 
on his mound in Clewer, grew into the stately 
palace we see now. Henry I . resided -much here, 
and married liis second queen in the chapel. 
Henry II. made additions, especially in the"' Upper 
Ward, where some remains of Norman architecture 
have been identified. John was at Windsor after 
the granting of Magna Charta. Edward HI. was 
born in the castle, where, in later years, he estab- 
lished wliat is now the oldest order of chivalry. 
To receive the knights of St George, or the Garter, 
the Round Tower was built on Harohrs mound. 
The Black Prince married at Windsor the lady 
who 'wsR called * the fair maid of Kent,’ though 
she had been twice married and had four children. 
Froissart mentions the castle where he saw King 
Edw'ard in mourning for Queen Philippa. David 
Bruce and James Stuart, kings of Scotland, were 
piisoners at Windsor. Henry VI. was born here 
in 1421. Edward IV. built St George’s Chapel, in 
which, with his predecessor, he lies buried. Henry 
VII. completed the chapel and built the so-called 
Tombhouse, part of which is, however, of the time 
of Henry III., who built it in honour of St Edward 
the Confessor. Henry VIII, gave the chapel of St 
Eiiward to Wolsey, who iiad a magnificent tomb of 
black marble made for himself. 1 liis was stripi>ed 
of its ornaments at the Commonwealth, and was 
Anally sent to St Paul's for the funeral of Nelson. 
Henry VIII. was biiiied in St George’s Chapel, 
beside Jane Seymour. Queen Elizabeth lov^ 
Windsor, and built some chambers which still 
remain on the north side of the Upper Ward, and 
arjei now comprised in the royal libraiy. James L 
also w^as much at Windsor. Charles 1. is buried 
in' the grave of Henry VIII. Charles II. employed 
Wren to build the state apartments. James II. 
turned Wolsey’s Tombhouse into a Roman Catholic 
chapel, and received the papal nuncio here in July 
1687. William HI. came to Windsor in the winter 
of the following year, on his famous journey from 
Torbay to London. Queen Anne used to hunt in 
the park in a chaise, but lived in a smalt house on 
the south side of the castle. It was not much 
affected by George L or George 11. , but George 
III. made it his principal residence, adding con- 
^derably to the Queen’s House, and alho using 
she state apartments. Madame .D’Arblay has 
amusingly described court life at Windsor. George 
111. poMeff his declining yeatm of dotage and blind* 
ness in the lower chambsm of Qnettg* JBllizabeth’s 


a mullion. The wall space over 
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Little St Mary, Cambridge, circa 1350. 
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building* Queen Charlotte left the Queen*s House 
for Frogmore ; she died in 1818, ana in 1828 the 
Queen’s House was pulled down* The royal 
stables were built on the site in 1839* Mean- 
while Wyaiville had transformed ^le castle, 
under George IV., who came from his lodge in 
the Great Pork to take up his tesidence in 1828. 
He died at the castle in 1830, his successor, 
William IV. in 1838, and the Piince Consort in 
1861, all three, by a coincidence, in the same room 
Many royal marriages have taken place in St 
George’s uhapeL Piiuoe Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
is bulled in the Wolscy Cliapel, and the tomb of 
the Duke of Clarence is in the same nlace, which 
has been magnificently decoiated, ana contains a 
cenotaph to the Piince Consort 


As wo see it now Windsor Oaotio miMik ^ 
l^per and a Lower Ward^ bet#eeh WW# U tlwe ' 


Mound and the Round Tower. In' 
eastern Ward are the Library, the state 
the Long Corridor, and the private 
Wyatvilfe ingeniously connected all tUb'hldMtMi 
toners and the curtain wall betw^u by 
this conidor, which is 620 feet in liigth^ TCW. 
state apartments contain many good pictaiw 
other works of art. In the Lower Ward is Bt 
Geoige’s Chapel, with its cloisters, the Deiu(HdTi 
and tiio Canons’ Houses. The last named cou^U 
remains of the palace of Henry 1X1, Adjoining to 
the westward aie the Horseshoe Cloisters, which 
contain the houbos of members of tiie choir. Kent 
to them are the barracks, includiug tiic Curfew 












Windsor Castle. 


Tower, built by Salvin. On the south side is the 
principal gate, called after Henry VIII. In a line 
with It aie the houses of the Military Knights, a 
band of pensioneis The Round To>>er is the 
residence of the constable, and fiom it floats the 
royal standard. Wy at villo lived, till his death in 
1^0, in the Winchester Tower, called after 
William of Wykeham Wyatville made Wind«K)r 
what it is, and, thoiigli we may find fault with his 
details, his proportions and his eye for a grand 
scenic effect place him far ahead of any other 
architect of the so-calle<l Gothic re\ ivak 
The town of New Windsor was chartered by 
Edward 1. It contains some interesting old houses, 
but nothing that can with ceitainty be dated back 
to the time of Shakespeare, whose Merry iVttMe of 
Wtwdeor is said to have been written for Queen 
Elizabeth. Sir C. Wren, who was M.P. for the 
borough in the Convention Parliament which 
elected William and Mary, built the town-hall in 
the market-place. The town is pleasantly situated 
dose to the Home Paik, and the famous Long 
Walk, an avenue of elms 3 miles long, which leads 
to the Great Park. East of the Long Walk are 
tjie tombs of the Duchess of Kent and of the Prince 
Consort, in domed chapels; also Frogniore, the 
royal gardens, the farm and the dairy. The Great 
Bark contains a church, Cumberland Lodge, and 
Virginia Water (q.v.k which is nearly 5 miles from 
the castle. The number of Windsors parliament- 
aiy members wiui reduced from two to one in 


Tapestry woiks establisluni liere in 1872 succumbed 
in 1888. Pop ( 1851 ) 0596 , ( 1901 ) 13,958. 

See Tighe »nd Davis, Annah of Windsor (1848); O. 
M Hushes, History of Windsor Forest (1890); and 
Windsor Ca^th^ by the present writer (5kl ed. 1891) 

WindthorsI;, Lldwio (1812>91), Catholic 
[mliticxan, was boin near Osimbruck, and became 
distinguished as advocate and poiiticiati in Hanover. 
Aftei the absorption of Hano\ei by Piussia, he 
became leader of the Ultiainoritanes in the German 
parliament, and chief miponent of Bismarck during 
the Kulturkampf (see Germany, p 185). 

Windward Islands «• group m the West 
Indies (q.v.) compnsiiig St Lucia (the largest), St 
Vincent, Baibadoes, Gienada, and Tobago. 

Wine, the fermented juice of the grape, is a 
highly complex liquid, whose pioxiniate constituents 
are exceedingly liable to change. The juice, techni- 
cally termed 'must,’ as obtained by piessure from 
the grapes, is a somewhat viscid fluid, having a 
strong tendency to spontaneous fermentation when 
expo^ to the heat of the sun. The must con- 
sists chiefly of water holding in solution, or sus- 
pended in exceedingly minute division, grape- 
sugar {dexfro ^ueoso and levo-glucose)^ pectm, 

a dextrine, fat, wax, albumen, gluten; an 
nite series of compounds term^ extractiveM ; 
tartaric acid, both free and combined with potaa- 
slum, as potassium bitartrate (cream of tartar) 
and other earthy bases. Racemic and malic acids 
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are also in general present, likewise traces of one or 
more of the following — magnesia, the oxides of 
iron and manganese, potassium sulphate, calcium 
phosphate, common salt, and silica. The juice 
iiaving fermented and become wine consists (prior 
to doctoring, plastering, &c. ), as before, chiefly of 
watery in which, however, are now held in solution or 
suspension various alcohols (chiefly efAyfec), several 
compound ethers, and tartaric, racemic, malic, 
succinic, glycolic, oxalic, acetic, and tannic acids 
(tannin), it also contains (before sophistication) 
glycerine, trace of acetaldehyde and of butyric, 
propionic, and oenanthic acids. Cane-sugar is said 
to oe absent in all natural wines ; it is, how- 
ever, added in the manufacture of Champagne 
and in certain otlier cases of wine-making. The 
colouiing matter and tlie tannin of the red wines 
are undoubtedly largely imported into them from 
the skins and the grape-stones during fermentation. 
The tannin and the various acids are supposed to 
exert a preservative influence on the wine. In 
normally coloured wine the oxidation of the 
cenotannin of the seeds, stalks, and husks, and of 
the extractives of the juice, contributes largely to 
the result. 

The Bouqiiety or peculiar aromatic odour of wines, 
is dependent on ^one or other of the compound 
ethers — aceto-propylic, butylic, amylic, caprylic, 
buto-ethylic, capiylo-ethylic, capro-ethylic, pel- 
argo-ethylic, tannic, or other ether. The bouquet 
of wines, according to Rommer’s experiments, is 
said to pass with the yeast from one wine to 
another, that is if the ferment from the must of 
one district be made to set up the fermentation of 
must derived, say from the Champagne, C6te d’Or, 
or other celebrated districts ; in each case the wine 
had the bouquet of the vintage from which the 
special ferment was taken. Tlie general vinous 
odoury common to all wines, is supposed to be 
due to the presence of cenanthic ether. The char- 
acter of the wine, however, largely depends on 
both soil and climate. Thus a certain variety 
of grape grown on the Rhine gives a species of 
Hock ; the same grape raised in the valley of 
the Tagus yields Bucellas; while in the island 
of Madeira it gives a wine known as Sercial, of 
entirely different flavour from eitlier. The quantity 
of sugar in grape- juice varies extremely. In the 
juice of very ™e grapes it may reach 40 per cent. 
According to Fontenelle, the juice produced in the 
south of France contains from 18 to 30 per cent. ; 
while in the neighbourhood of Stuttgart Reuss 
determines it at from 13 to 23 per cent. In the low 
and variable temperature of Holland, the juice of 
I the best ^apes yields only 10 or 12 per cent, of 
sugar. The composition of the- albuminous matter 
is not clearly determined. It probably varies at 
from 1 to J per cent., and equals in weight only 
about Y^th of the sugar present. 

The saccharin contents of grape- mice range 
from 13 to 30 per cent. If we regara all this sugar 
as grape-sugar, CMiJO^y with a molecular weight 
of 180 (and it is from this sugar the alcohol, the 
essential constituent of wine, is deriveil ), then each 
molecule of grape-sugar may be resolved, in the act 
of fermentation, into two molecules of alcoholy 
C 2 H(| 0 , whose molecular weiglit is 92, and 2 . mole- 
cules of carbon dioxidSy TO,, whose molecular 
weight is 44, according to the equation— 

Giape-sogar (180). Alcohol (2 x46) . Carbon Dioidds (2 x 4iX 

2(C2H0O) -f 2COj| 

provifled that there is no loss ; that is, under the 
most favourable, conditions of fermentation, 1^ 
parts (by weight) of ^ape-sugar ( with the symbol 
may yield 92 parts of alcohol ; or, roughly 
iqpeaking, 2 parte weight of sugar yield 1 of 


alcohol. From this, says Mulder, *the juice of 
French and German grapes gives, when analysed, 
as a maximum, from 7 to 16 per cent, of alcohol 
by weight.* 

According to Mulder, sugar is found in all wine^ 
and its quantity depends to a considerable extent 
upon the treatment to which the grapes are sub- 
jected befoi’e pressure. Dr Bence Jones, in the 
appendix to liis translation of Mulder’s work, how- 
ever declares, on the other hand, that, while Port, 
Sherry (except in two instances), Madeira, and 
Champa^e always contained sugar. Claret, Bur- 
gundy, Rhine, and Moselle wine (excepting one 
sample of Santerne ) were always free from eveiy 
kino of sugar. Tokay wine, for example, is pre- 
pared from grapes which have been allowed not 
only to get over ripe, but partly to diy on the 
vines ; vin de paille is obtained from grapes dried 
on straw exposed to the sun ; and in both these 
cases water is evaporated, and the concentrated 
juice yields a wine of extra strength. The strong 
heavy wines used by the ancients were thus pre- 
pared. 

In consequence of the close connection which 
exists between the amount of sugar in the grape- 
juice and tlie strength and excellence of the wine 
wliich it yields, extraneous sugar is introduced into 
the juice, so as to doctor it. For this purpose a 
cheap fermentable sugar is added to the sour juice, 
an adulteration which cannot subsequently be 
detected by chemistry. Many imitations of port 
wine are thus manufactured. If fermentation goes 
on till all the sugar is converted into alcohol a dry 
wine is producetl ; when it is cliecked before the 
change is completed a rich fruity wine is jiro- 
ducetl. Wines are thus divided into dry and sweet 
or fruity wines. When wine is bottlecf whilst the 
fermentation is still in progress effervescent wine is 
formed. 

Shortly after the must has passed from the 
wine-Jiress symptoms of fermentation appear ; the 
juice becomes more turbid, bubbles rise to tlie 
surface, and a froth soon settles there. This pro- 
cess in a moderate climate usually reaches its 
highest point in three or four days ; before it is 
quite finished the whole liquid mass is stirred up, 
so as to re-excite the process. For this purpose, 
in many districts, a naked man used to go 
into the wine- tub, who both accomplished the 
necessary stirring, and promoted fermentation by 
his animal heat. In tAvo or three weeks the fluid 
becomes comparatively clear, and a precipitate 
accumulates at the bottom of the vessel. The w’ine 
is now removed from the sediment into another 
vessel, and a slow form of fermentation — efter- 
fertnentatioHy as it is termed— goes on for several 
months, sugar being constantly converted into 
alcohol ancf carboni dioxidCy a fresh precipitate 
collecting at the bottom of the vessel as beforet. 
Several similar changes into other vessels are 
made, to get rid of the sediment, till it is fit for 
transferring into casks. That the process of fer- 
mentation may go on satisfactorily not only must' 
water, sugar, and a nitrogenous matter in a state j 
of actual change be present, but there must be ai i 
certain temi>eratnre and a certain amount of atmo- | 
spheric air present. * Although,* says Mnlder, 

* there is a wide interval between the extremes or 
temperature at which fermentation is possible, the 
boundary is very narrow which limits good and 
active fermentation in every kind of wine. The 
grapes of each country ripened under different 
degrees of summer warmth, and very unequally 
rich in constituents, require very different tempem- 
tures during fermentation | and different tempeFa>> 
tures are wo required tor gta/pee which are the 

S rodnet of a warmer or a coideF snemer. But m , 
base points we have little aocurale knowledges 
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AU we know is that a Ii4?h teniperatare 
aatamn promotes fermentation, and a low one m 
detrimental to it ; and that ineqttcdity of tempera- 
ture during fermentation is extremely injunotis, 
and not linxrequently spoils the wine altogether/ 
To what extent it Is expedient to admit atmo- 
spheric air to the must, so that the fermentation 
may go on most favourably, is a point which is not 
even yet definitely settled. 

Tlie actual oiganism*— /emteiif — which causes the 
breaking-up of the gra{>e-sug{ir of the gmpe juice 
Into alcohol and carbon dioxide is, according to 
Pasteur, the Mycodcmia vinL It is always, nor- 
mally, found in the bloom, on the surface of the 
grape, and muoh resembles in stinctuie and action 
the TortUa of fermenting wort. It is fioin iliis 
ciieumstanoe tliat grape-juice at piopcr tempera- 
tures will ferment. Of itself, accoiding to Engel, 
one cell of Mycoderma vini will in fort> -eight hours 
produce 35,378 cells. 

The leading points in whicli the eonstitnents of ; 
grape- juice and tliose of wine diffei fi oni one 
another in consequence of fermentation aiu thar in 
the wine there is a diminution (1) of the muciia 
giuoiis and sacchaiin mafctem, in eoij.sequeiic*e of 
the formation of ferment ami alcrdiol ; (*2; of tiiose 
substances which are insoluble in eomnioii water, 
but are held in solution in the \iMciil mu&t, as, 
for example, calcium and magnesium taitiate; 
and (3) of cream of tartai and juitas-'ium sulphate, 
which, being less soluble in .soil it than in ^\ater, 
fall as tlie formation of alcohol iucieascM. lte<l 
wines lose a portion <if coloui ing matter and of the 
tannin, which is withdrawn by these sails, and 
hence become of a lightei colour ami lc^h astrin 
gent. 

The process of fining or clearing i** undertaken 
with the view of leinoving all the sediment in 
wdiich albuminous matters may still oecui, ami of 
diminisliing the coloui ing matter and taiiuin of 
red wines. Amongst the substances useil for’these 
purpcfiics may be mentiont'd albumen ( white of egg), 
isinglass, gum, milk, lime, gypsum, &c. In watia 
countries gum is preferable to albumen or isinglass. 
Tlie addition of lime throws dowm a precipitate of 
salts of lime, which cames down, in the ease of 
red wine, a considerable quantity of coloui ing 
matter; its addition gives a sweeter and less 
astringent taste to the wine, and an appearance 
of age. As a geneiul rule clearing increases the 
durability of wine. Sulphuriiting is a process 
which is especially applieu to sweet white wines, 
which possess an excess of sugar and albuminous 
matter, and little tannic acid, and thus become 
easily decomposed. Its object is to check undue 
fermentation, and to {uevent the formation of 
mould, whicli afterwards imparts a musty taste 
to the wine. The process is efiected by burning 
sulphur (which should be free from arsenic) in 
bottles or casks, and instantly pouring in the wine, 
which absorbs the sulphur dioxide (converted by 
absorption into sulphui-ous acid ). Wine intended 
for exportation to warm climates is usually strongly 
•ulphuiised. 

The ages at which different wines attain their 
perfection are, as is well known, extremely different. 
*Aa a general rule,' says Mulder, * wines which 
have retained a considerable portion of albuminous 
matter, and possess but little tannic acid, cannot 
resist tlie influence of time ; they become acid, or 
undergo some other change. This occurs in the 
eese of Khine wines, which contain but little 
‘ ideohol ; and all those wines which contain much 
sugar, or but little tannic acid, cannot be kept 
lom. Wines which can be cellared are those 
whmh improve ; or, to speak more correctly, ttoe 
Hines are stored which improve with age. In 
these odoriferous substances are formed, the 


wine becomes less ac^d and betbwr IMt *; 

wine as m coloured often deposila ^ 

amount of sedijiient ; and if »t be : 

there is a constant inciease of i 

is improved by being kept in 
as water escapes by evaporation, and tbo J 
Gonstitumits are relatively increase The sldbilP J 
constituents being thus concentrated exo^ 
stronger chemical action upon each ofliel[|, eeaS ^ 
lender the wine not only stronger^ but aeltiir 
flavoured. The cliauge, however, does nob 
here. The Joss of water must be replaced by tw 
addition of wine, otherwise the action of the eit 
I would turn the wine sour, and convert the alcohi^ ^ 
into acetic acid ; and the dimlaution of water, 
vvhieh is thus replaced by wine, causes a constant 
incieaKe of tartaric acid. Wines which are poor in 
.**ugar may thus soon liecome too sour ^ tuid con* 
>*(K|uentIy all wines cannot undergo this process. 
The jKipuIar idea that wine which has grown old 
in hoitlcf* thciefore liceome richer in alcohol is 
altogether false, and is doubtless founded on the 
fact that it is ou]> the stiougc«it wines that can be 
preMt*r\cd. The colour, however, of bottled wine 
Is mateiially affeettd bv" age, liqueur- wines and 
led Mines containing no huge amount of tannic 
acid bceoioing daikei, while wines wliich are rich 
in tannic acid, as poit wine, foi example, tlcpoeita 
sediment, and Ixx'ome li/jlitcr. Old bottled wines 
contain odoiifcioiis constituents — ethers of vaiious 
oigunic acids — which aie not h>und in new wine. 
This »*fiect of time may, however, l>e iuiitateil by art 
— !)> Pastcurnig t he w ine. Pasteur first showed that 
for the due preser\ation of uine it was necessary to 
kill the minobes whose presence >vas deleUuious to 
it ; he also showed that a tenii>eiatui*e of fiO'’ C*. 

( I F. ) in tlie pr<»sence of the alcohol in tlie wine, 
the M'inc being shut out of contact >vith the air, 
was sufiicient to aceoiiiplish this object. But it 
Mas afterM^ards found that not only was the wine ' 
thus treated presen ed from spontaneous deteriora- 
tion, but that it had acquit ed much of the flavour, 
aiotna, and other (pialitics chaiacterisiic of good 
old {matured) Mine. This process sliould naturally 
much lessen the cost of ‘ old ' wine. If l>ottIe« 
corketl, but not quite filled with Mine, are placed 
for two houis ill waim water at a temperature of 
18.V F., and after cooling are filled, tlieir contents 
Mill l)e found to liave acquired the flavour and 
aroma of Mine that has licen bottled several yeai’s. 
Wines Mhich ha>e been long in bottle sometimes 
acquire a peculiar flavour, Mhich is incorrectly 
referred to the coik. It is in reality due to the 
peculiar mould which groM'S from the outside of 
the cork inwai'tls ; and should it reach the inner 
surface it imparts to the contents of the bottle a 
peculiar taste; and this wine is said to be corked. 
Very similar to this is M’hat is known as * the taste 
of the cas>k,* a j>ecu1iar flavour sometimes acquired 
by wine before bottling. This flavour is regarded 
as dependent on the development of a peculiar 
essential oil, during the giowtli of /mould/ on the 
suriace of the wine. It can be removed ^ the 
addition to each pipe of about a quart of olive-oil, 
which dissolves the unpleasant flavouring matter, 
and carries it to the sunace. 

ColwiTUig^ Doctoring, and PlaUeriwg of IVtne . — 

Our limits pi'event our even giving a list of the 
adulterants used in colouring wines, including such 
innocuous substances as inulDerries, bilberries, &c., 
and terminating in such poisonous substances as 
magenta and other aniline or coal-tar colours. All 
good natural wines tend to become turbid, both 
as they age and with change of tempeiuture. To 
prevent this ( plaster of* Paris, or calm^ 

sulphate) is ubm The chief cause of tlie turbidity 
of bottled wine is potassium bitartrate ; the plasty 
oi Paris removes this* leaving in its place acid 
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potassintn sulphate with a little free sulphuric 
acid. These give a peculiar dryness to wines, much 
admired by connoisseurs, who neither know its 
source nor are aware of the tendency to gouty 
diseases it may encourage or induce. 

Bence Jones gives the following table showing 
the perceiltag6.o{ alcohol in the best-kuown wines : 

Per cent. Per eent 

Port 20*7 to 23*2 Burgundy. 10*1 to 18*2 

Madeira 19 0 n W? Rhine Wine 9-6 n WO 

Sherry 16*4 u 247 Claret 91 m 11*1 

Champagne 14-1 u 14-8 Moselle 87 » 9 4 

Many of the lighter clarets, however, have not 
more than 7 per cent, of alcohol ; brandy and 
whisky have usually about 50 per cent. ; rum, 
somewhat more; gin, about 40; Burton ale, 6*5; 
porter, about 6 ; tlie strongest Edinburgh ale, 12 ; 
lager beer, 3 ; and cider, from 5 to 8 per cent. 

In red Bordeaux very little sugar is found; red 
Sauterne contains less than 1 per cent, of extract, 
and Hermitage 1 *7 ; hence the quantity of sugar 
must bo very minute ; while some kinds of Muscat 
yield 24*5 of an extract, containing about 22 per 
cent, of sugar. Goo<l red wines should contain at 
least J per cent, of sugar. Some of the sweet 
wines contain nearly one-fourth of their weight of 
saccharin matter. . Bence Jones found that in 

Sherry (18 samples), sugar in 1 oz. varied from 4 to 18 grains. 
Madeira (9 samples). m m 6 u 20 ti 

Champagne < 4 samples), » it 6 m 28 u 

Port (8 samples), n ti 16 m 84 u 

Malmsey Madeira, u h 66 m 66 m 

Tokay, it h 74 h 

Cyprus, It II 102 h 

Under the term ‘free acids* are included the 
acid potassium tartrate, known as cream of tartar, 
and other soluble bitartrates found in wine, besides 
such acids as are quite uncombined. Sugar has so 
much power in concealing the free acids that their 
amount cannot be estimated with any certainty by 
the flavour of the wine, and must therefore be 
estimated by ordinary chemical methods. Traces 
of tannic acid may be found in all white wines, but 
in no white wine is it sufliciently abundant to be 
of the sliglitest importance in a medical or dietetic 
point of view. On the otlier hand, it is abundant 
in Port and heavily loaded Bordeaux wines, especi- 
ally when new. In the course of time this tannic 
acid becomes oxidised into a sparingly soluble com- 
pound, which is called by Berzelius the apothenia^ 
or precipitate of tannic acid — a process which is 
facilitated by the exposure of the wine in bottles 
to full daylight. There is no doubt that this acid, 
by combining with the albuminous matters, tends 
to increase the durability of these wines. .Bence 
Jones holds that ‘proceeding from the least acid 
wine to the most acid, we have Sheirv. Port, 
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are especially exposed-— seems due to a second fer- 
mentation, inasmuch as a large amount of carbon 
dioxide is evolved ; it has been ascribed to the 
formation of citric ether. The disease is caused by 
the sediment, and often ceases on the wine being 
drawn off into other casks. \^) A cidifying depends 
upon the convereion of the alcohol into acetic acid, 
and may be stopped at its commencement by add- 
ing alkaline carbonates, which, however, destroy 
tlie colour and affect the taste of the wine. This 
acidification is due to a special microbe. (5) 
Mouldiness is a disease in which mould-plants are 
produced on the surface of the wine ; tl/e admission 
of air is favourable to the disease. 

Mamifacture.— The mode of manufacturing wine 
varies in its details in different countries. Pag- 
nierre, in his treatise On the Wines of Bordeaux, 
gives the following description of tlie manufacture 
of the superior Clarets. The grapes, after being 
gathered, are picked, all that are likely to injure 
the quality of the wine being carefully removed. 
A principal vat of the best fi-uit, which is called 
the mother-cask {cuve-mdre), is then made, into 
which, after picking, the workmen continue to put 
the best grapes, without their stalks, and without 
treading them, till they are from 16 to 20 inches 
deep ; after wliich they throw about two gallons 
of old Cognac or Armagnac upon them, and then 
another bed of picked grapes, followed by t^^o 
gallons more of brandy, and so on till the vat is 
full. Spirit of wine is then added, a)x)nt four 
gallons being used for a wine- vat of from thirty to 
tl| 4 rty-six tuns. The amount of brandy and spirits 
that is added varies with the quality of the vintage, 
the better vintages requiring tlie less spirit. When 
there is a deficiency of saccharin matter in the 
grapes starch-sugar is sometimes added. The ewre- 
nUre when filled is closed and well covered with 
blankets to prevent the entrance of air, and is left 
in this state for about a month. A small cock or 
tap is placed in the side of the vat at about a tliird 
of its deptii from the bottom, in order to alh>w of 
the progress of fermentation being observed, and 
to enable the manufacturer to know when the wine, 

1 • 1_ ^ 1 I • . « • 4 ^ 


Cuampagne, Claret, Madeira, Burgundy, Bhine 1 stalks, seeds, and skins on the surface. The vats 
wine, Moselle. , o,re lightly covered, and in from a week to a fort- 


the cnve-ruiire is at work the ordinary vintage goes 
on as follows : The ^apes are trodden or acted 
on by nmehinery in the press, and put with their 
stalks into the vats, when the fermentation takes 
place naturally. About a foot of the upper part of 
the vat is not filled, in order to leave space lor the 
fermentation, which in very mature vintages some- 
times occasions^ an overflow of tliese limits. The 
teim ekapeem is applied to the floating mass of 
stalks, seeds, and skins on the surface. The vats 


decline m Trench vintages by reason night the wine is ready for being drawn off ; for if 
of the Fnyiloxera has developed a new wine-making it is left upon the Ices (marre), or in contact with 
industry m France. Enormous quantities of dried its crust [chapeau), it would take the disagreeable 
misins are iinpqrted, mainly from Smyrna and the tasfe of the stalks. The barrels in which it is then 
East, are soaked in water for forty or fifty bourn, placed are filled to about two- thirds or three- 
and then treated as fresh ^‘apes, yielding a harm- fourths, after which the cuve-mire is emptied, and 

le.ss white or sbraw.coloiirea wine. its wine is poured in equal portions into th^ 

fcn Turning is incidental casks so as to fill them ; and the remainder is used 

^ ^ vine, ami seems to occur under special \ to replace every week, what is lost W evaporation, 

conditiona or the weather. The <k)lour heconiee j or may have leaked away. All proprietors have 
^te first diaappeam, and if the not the means of making a cuve-mire ; but in its 
disease goes on becomes disagreeable ; the wine abseiioe, and with the employment of small vessels,, 
^comes turbid and acid. This dis^e is caused by wine of an inferior character is produced. The 
fn tartar. (2) Eojnness consists casks ^ingfull are left nnbunged for al^utayr^k, 

ft ^ sort of vegetable mucus from the bung-hole being in the meantime covered With a 


ill biic lorniation oi a sort 01 vegetable mucus from 
the sugar of the wine, and is known os viscous or 
mannitic fermentation, due, according to Pasteur, 
to a special microbe. The wines liable to this 
change are those which are deficient in tannic 
acid. (3) Bitterness — to which Burgundy wines 


brick or piece of wood. They are filled up every 
two days, and after bunging at least once a week, 
till the wine is in a state to allow the cask to rest 
with the bung-hole at the side, which is not riB 
after a year and a half. 
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White wines are made in a somewhat difTerent 
manner. The grapes are not, as in making red 
wine, put into the vat to ferment, but after the 
removal of the stalks they are trodden, and when 
taken from the press the juice, skins, and seeds 
are put into casks, in which the fermentation takes 
place, and ^vitle is formed. When tlie fermentation 
has ceased the wine is racked off from the ban^is 
« into smaller casks ; and any loss from evaporation 
is replaced once or twice a week. 

The wine-presses of the Jews consisted of two 
receptacles, or vats, placed at difterent elevations, 
in ^le upper one of which the grapes were tro<iden, 
while the lower one received tlie expressed juice or 
must (see Joel, iii. 1.3). These vats were usually 
hewn out of tlie solid rock ( Isa. v. 2 [margin], ami 
Matt. xxi. 33). The ancient Egyptian wine- 
pi^ess was also thus comptised of rwo vats or le 
ceptacles ; and old Egyptian pictures showing 
the process of treading are familiar from such 
books as Wilkinson’s Avcient Eyijptiaus. A 
certain amount of juice was allowed to exude 
from the rijie fruit by its ow’ii pressure l)efore 
tliG treaillng Iw^gan. This w^as kent separate fioni 
the rest of the juice, ami fornie<l the (flenros^ or 
‘sweet wine’ noticed in Acts, ii. 13. Althmigh the 
ancient system of treading the grapes still prevails 
in many countries, it is l)eirig gindually displaced 
by various mechanical appliances, fn muiic pails 
of France two wooden eyfindeis turning in opposite 
directions are emploved to crush Uu' fruit; and 
more complicated jn esses aie also in nse. 

Commerce. — The nuumfacture of wine ha'< been 
cariiedon in all countries wdieie the grape could be 
successfully cultivated from the > ery eailic'st peiiods 
of history ; anil duiing more recent peiioils it has 
followed the footHte])s of man, and become estab- 
lished in the American and Australian contiiiout.s. 
For the progress of \iticulture in the United States, 
see Vine. Tlie vine, like most cultivateil plants, is 
capable of proiliiciiig very numerous varieties, and 
these, of coui*so, give rise to difFerent qualities of 
wine ; but far iiigre inlluence is exerted u()on the 
quality of the wine by climate, soil, and the posi- 
tion of the vineyard as to the sun’s influence ; so 
that we not only have wines peculiar to particular 
couiitrie.s, hut of those, again, we Jiave usually 
very numerous varieties, produced by special causes 
within those countries ; and in addition to all titese, 
again, we have other diflbrences, produced by the 
degrees of skill in the manufacture. The earliest 
wines of which we have any account were made in 
Asia. We And abundant evidence of the high 
esteem in which wine was held by the Greeks, 
Homans, and other civilised conteniuorary nations ; 
and the name of one of the choicest Roman 
wines has continued in use till tl\e present time — 
Falernian. From what we learn from Pliny and 
other writei-8 regarding the extraneous additions 
made hy the Homans to their gra[>e- juice, and the 
treatment of the interior of their casks, we should 
much doubt whether even Falernian would be 
appreciated by the modern palate. The inediieval 
hi^ry of wine is involved in much obscurity, 

Tlmngh we find abundant mention of Sack and 
Canary, the Greek islands seem to have furnished [ 

a iarae portion of tiio wine tiieu consumed in 

Europe, and the merchant-ships of Venice in the 
days of her glory appear to have been largely 
enga^d in carrying Greek and Italian wines, 
•«The Malmsey of those times was not the produce 
of Madeira, but of the islands of Tenedos, Xesbos, 
Ohio, and Crete. 

Burgundy is the oldest wine-producing country 
of central £uix>pe, and centuries ago the urine of 
this province was the choicest to be found on the 
tables of the rich and noble. Much of the Bnr- 
Uundy of the present day has excellent qualities 

—being of good body, velvety, and^ of deficate ^ 
l>ouquet. A few scarce kinds, mah as ^ 

Conti, are really splendid wines, CSiMpdf ! OT , , 

wine, for the English market* is cbidly pxnh 

duoe of the Uedoc district. It begins < 

deanx, on the left bank of the Gironde, and StfdmNlS 
almost to the Bay of Biscay. White pr 

Sauierne, is also pmduced in the same neighWur^'^ ) 
hood. Tlie general character of the fikimeaiix ^ 
wines, which are of all qualities, is cri.spness^ 
gaiice, and fine 1>ouquet, and they improve by'‘^ 
keeping. Spai kling wine of gioat renown is , 

diiaid in the CliaiJi|>agne> the finest qualities of'' 
which soil at exorbitant pi*ic#?«. 

Germany prmlucea fine white but very few red 
"vines. Tiioy are best known in the British market 
as Hocks ami Moselles, and are made both still and 
spai kling. At the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 the 
jurors on the wine section had before them a sample 
of Hhine wine made in 1700, the year in which 
Marlborough ;ynined the bal tie of HamilUes, another 
cm*val with the war of American indei>endence, 
find aOollier of the year of the battle of Jena. But ’ 
oil theMo and othei*^ made in the eaily part of tbe 
<*enturv, before tlie do>s of ‘ fortify ing,’ had lost 
their cnaraeteiistic to-Mo ami flavour, and were but 
the pliantom.s of wliat they had been. 

The vineyards of Austiia protliice a great variety 
of wines, vsliich aie mo»«tly consumed in the country 
itself. Ilungaiy is still more a wine-growing 
country, prcxlueing considerably more than it con- 
snmev," ond is the liome of the renowned Tokay 
(tpv.), which boasts a high antiquity, and com- 
iiiamlrt a fabiiJou"* price. Mt^uoser-Ausbruch, Car- 
lowiU, Ituster, Somlauer, and otbei-s are also 
favourably known, but the long land carriage is a 
sellout check tin the trade with England. 

The best Spanish shenies aie those technically 
calleil rf/y/ — that is, frt>e fiom sweetness. Manzan- . 
ilia is said to be the jmrest, but Montilla, Amon- 
tilbado, and \iiia de Fti-sfo are also famous kinds 
of blieny. This wine is chiefly shipped at Cadiz, 
near which it i.s made. The 'Malaga wines, both 
sweet and dry, aie widely known, and from Cata- 
S Ionia come wiiat are known in England as the 
Spanish Reds, one of them being Tent, dark and 
sweet, and much use<I as sacramental wine. Port 
wine (q.v.) is mostly bronglit from Ojmrto. 

Italjs w^ith great natural advantages and large 
home production, is behind several other nations 
in the manufacture and exportation of fine and 
especially of spaiklixijg wines; but the Barolo of 
Piedmont, the Chianti of Tuscany, the Orvieto of 
the Roman States, the Lacryma Chru/ti of Naples, 
and other special growths have a high reputation. 
Marsala, a wine with a alien j -like uavour, cornea 
from Sicily. Tbe lesser wine-gvowing countries 
of Europe are Switzerland, Russia, Turkey, and 
Greece, wbicli continues os in ancient times to jput 
resin in what is required for home consumption. 

The wines of Shiran in Persia are still most excel- 
lent, and sometimes find their way to England. 
Australia already astonishes the best Flinch judges 
by the excellence of her wines, and the Cape con- 
tinues to yield her luscious Coustantia and other 
grow ills of fine quality. 

The l>oile<l juice of the grape, also the wa.ter> 

infusion of dried raisins, have been termed m/er- 
mtnted wines. Soine wine merchants supply what 
they designate vnfermented wine, containing only 
enougli alcxibol (mixed with it) to preserve it, as 
sacramental wine; while other importers describe 
this same wrine as being only sli^itly fermented, 
up to the point of generating the amount of alcohol 
necessary to its preservatuin. British tomes, as 
gooseberiy, damson, elder-berry, apricot, cherry* 
parsnip, and other wines, consist of the fermeotw 
juices of the fruit or roots from which they derive 
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their respective names. Before being subjected to 
fermentation they are largely mixed with sugp. 
The general processes in the manufacture of British 
wines closely resemble those whicli have been just 
described. 

The imports of wine into the United Kingdom 
vary from about 15,000,000 to nearly 20,000,000 
gallons ; in an average year, as 1897, the 17^659,000 
gallons imported have a value of about £6,450,000. 
In 1891 the United States, in addition to 26,000,000 
gallons made at home (more than half of it 
in California), imported wine to tlie value of 
$10,000,000. In 1897 the produce of California 
alone was over 32,000,000 gallons. But wine had 
not yet become a leading exjjort from the States; 
wiiile foreign wines were still imported to the 
value of $6,000j000. Of European countries Italy 
grows most wine, Spain exports most, but the 
export of France (about 56,000,000 gallons annu- 
ally) has a higher value than that of Spain. 
Austria-Hungary produces about a third of the 
French produce (which latter amounts to over 
600,000,000 gallons). 

With respect to the high prices realised by old 
wines of famous vintages, we may state that as 
much as £2 per bottle has occasionally been given 
for Port and Tokay ; and two bottles of old Bur- 
gundy have been sold in England at the very extra- 
ordinary price of £80 each. 

Dietetic and Medical Value of T Vines . — It may 
be laid down as a general rule that the use of 
wine, even in moderate quantity, is not only not 
necessary, but absolutely undesirable for young 
or adult persons enjoying good ordinary health. 
As, however, life advances, and the circulation 
becomes languid, wine in moderation becomes, in 
the opinion of some medical writers, a valuable 
article of food; and even in earlier life the phjr- 
sician meets large numbers of townspeople, especi- 
ally women engaged in sedentary occupations, who 
cannot digest beer. In such cases the beer is 
replaceil by the niore grateful beverage, tea, which, 
however, when taken too freely, and without suffi- 
cient solid food, gives rise to a form of distressing 
dyspepsia, which too often impels the suiTerer to 
seek refuge in spirits. In many such cases cheap 
wine, which may be purchased at from Is. (kt. 
to 2s. a bottle, mixed with an equal bulk of 
water, will be found an excellent substitute for 
the beer or tea. The vast quantities, says Mr 
Williams, of brilliantly -coloured liqiiid flavoured 
with orris-root, which would not be sUlowed to pass 
the barriei-s of Paris, but must go somewhere, is 
drunk in England at a cost of four times as much 
as a Frenchman pays for genuine wine (see Wil- 
liams, Chemistry of Cookery^ p. .285). ‘The dis- 
tinctive elements of wine,’ says Dr Pruitt, ‘are to 
be had in abundance in cheap Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
and other French wines ; in Bhine wine ; in the 
Hungarian, Austrian, and some Ureek wine ; and 
in all with a natural and not injurious quantity 
of spirit In prescribing pure wine — i.e. light 
natural, virgin wine— the practitioner lias a per- 
fectly new article of both diet and medicine in 
his hands,’ In cases of debility and indigestion 
such wine as that which we are now considering, 
diluted with cold water, may often .be freely pre- 
scribed with great advantage in place of tea at 
breakfast, as well as at luncheon and dinner, or 
dinner and supper, according as the patient arranges 
his meals. TIjo best of the clieap wines are those 
of Bordeaux ; they are pure, light, and exhilarat- 
ing ; moderately strong, seldom containing 20 per 
cent, of alcohol ; free from sugar and other ma- 
terials likely to induce gout or headache. The 
Burgundy wines are fuller, stouter (on an average 
from 2 to 4 i>er cent stronger in alcohol), and 
higher flavoured than the Bordeaux of equal price. 


Some of the Hungarian wines ore excellent sub- 
stitutes for j^rdeaux, and, not having the acidity^ 
austerity, and coldness of the latter, are often 
preferred by patients. Amonfi^st the most import- 
ant of the dearer kinds of wine are Port, Shei^, 
and Champagne. Good old Port, now very diffi- 
cult to obtain, is often recommended as a tonic of 
great value in cases of fever and other forms of 
extreme debility ; but many persons past forty dare 
not take it if they have any predisposition to gout. 
Sherry is in general use, and is the only wine, 
admitted into the British Pharmacopoeia, in which 
it is employed in the composition of adoctic, auti- 
monial, colchicum, and other medicated wines. 

Soe Henderson’s History of Ancient and Modern 
Wines; Bence Jones’s translation of Mulder’s Chcmisti^ 
of Wine; Payen’s Industrial Chemistry^ translated by 
Br Pauli; Bruitt’s Cheap Wines; Thudichuni and 
Bupr6, Origin, Nature, and Varieties of Wine; Cyrus 
Beading;, History and IksoHption of Wines; on Ameri- 
can wmes and wine-growing, works by Hasmann, 
Staraszthy, Hyatt, and Bixford; The Wine Manufac^ 
turei‘S* Handbook, edited by Gardner ; Health Exhibition 
manual on the fEsihetic Use of Wine (Thudichum); 
Muspratt’s Chemistry applied to the Arts and Man ufac- 
tares: Chemistry of Cookery, by W. Matticu Williams, 

e p. 269-293 ; Analyse des Vins, by Br L. Magnier de 
I Source; H Vino (Florence, 1881), by Professor A 
Graf and others ; the works of Shaw and Benman, in 
Enghsh ; those of Julien, Chaptal, Faur4, and Batilliat, 
in French ; those of Bitter, Balling, Von Babo, Bronner, 
&c., in German ; the chief works on technological chemis- 
try, as Wagner’s, in all languages ; and the articles Vine, 
Alcohol, Bobdkaux, Bukguedy Wines, Canary, Cham- 
pagne. Fermentation, Hocuheim, Madeira, Malmsey, 
Pipe, Port Wine, I^ck, Sherry, &c. in this work. 
For arguments as to the wine of Scripture, see Temper- 
ance, and works there cited ; also Br F. K Lees’s Science 
Temperance Handbook (vol. viii.). 

Winer* GEORa Benedikt, a great New Testa- 
ment scholar, was born at Leipzig, 13th April 1789, 
studied there, and in due time became privat-docent 
and professor extra-ordinary in Theology. He was 
called to a chair at Erlangen in 1823, but returned 
as ordinary professor to Leipzig in 1832, and died 
there, 12th March 1858. Of his numerous worses 
first in importance stands his invaluable and still 
unequalled Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen 
Sprachidioms (1821 ; 7th ed. by Lunemann, 1867). 
No less admirable are his Biblisches Bealworter^ 
buck (1820; 3d ed. 2 vols. 1847-48), a storehouse 
of sound learning and sagacity, and the invaluable 
Handbuch der theologismen Literatur ( 1821 ; 3d 
ed. 2 vols. 18.38-40; supplement, 1842). Winer 
also edited, with Engelhard t, the Neue Kritische 
Journal der theoloqischen Literatur (1824-30), 
and, unaided, the ^eitschrift fur wissenschaftliche 
Theologie ( 1826-32 ). 

Other works are the Komparaime DarsUllung des 
Lehrbegriffes der verschiedenen Christlichen Kirchen- 
parteien (1824; 4th ed. by Br Paul £wald,1882; Eng. 
trans. 1873); Grammatik des biblischen und Tar- 
gumischen ChaUldismus ( 1824 : 3d ed. by Fischer, 1882 ; 
Eng. trans. Andover, 1845). Winer’s gmat nammar oi 
New Testament Greek was translated into ^glish by 
Moses ’Stuart and Edward Bobinson (Andover, 1825), 
Agnew and Ebbeke (from 4th ed. Phila. 1839), Mafton 
(from 6th ed. Edin. 1869), J. Henry Thayer (from 7th 
ed. Andover, 1869), and W. F. Moulton (Edin. 1870; 
2d ed. 1877 ; 3d ed. 1682). See W. Schmidt, *Zma 
Gedaohtnis Br G. B. Winers,’ in the Beitrdge zur Sdoh- 
sischen Kirchengesohichte ( 18^ ). 

WInfleld, capital of Cowlev county, Kansas, 
on Whitewater Creek, 247 miles by rail SW. at* 
Kansas City. Pop. 5584. 

Wings* See Birds, Flying. 

WInifredf St, according to the legend, was a 
noble British maiden, whose head the prince Cara- 
dog cut off because she repelled his unholy pro- 
posals. The head rolled down a hill, and where 





it $to|>ped a spring g««li6<l lorth---lMa>as ivfter m 
m joitM of pUgriniage, HolyweU in Flintcatire -(sde 
WELiiS). Tiie saint's head was replaced by 
Beano, and S6 Winifierl sui-vived the nilraele fifteen 
years. ^For Wlnfried, see Boniface. 
Wlnkelrtedt Arnold von. Bee Semfach. 
Wlnneliago* See Wisconsin. 

Winnlpegt capital of the Canadian province 
of ManiCol^, siaium at tlic confluence of the A»«4hii 
hoine with the lied liiver, by rail 1424 miles 
I^NW. of Montreal and 512 miles KNW. «f 
Minneapolis. Fornieily known aa Fort<Jaii\, fwm 
the Hudson Bay Coinpany’s po«t so called (pop 
in 1871, 241), it was nicoijtoratod as the city of 
Winnipeg in 1873. It is suhstantially Inult of 
stone and biiok, with wnle streets traversed h\ 
tramways and lit with tlie electric hglit Tho 

{ nincipal Imildings aie the goveininenf offices, ciIn 
lall, post'office, numeious chniclies, a line hospitiii, 
and the buildings of the ufii\eisitv of M.uiiioba 
which includes an Episcopal, a Piesbytenan, and 
a Roman Catliohc college The cifN contains great 
flourmills and grain eiev aims, the sliops or tin. 
Canadian Pacihe Railway, and a initnbei of maim 
Stories, and is the bns;^ contie of a fci tile country, i 
with a laigo cairying tiade both b\ ri\ei end laiL 1 
Pop. ( 1871 ) ; ( 1891 ) 25,642 ; ( 1901 ) 42,:i4o j 

IFinillpeg, Lake, in ^Limtoba, 40 imbs X of i 
Winnipeg eit>, and 050 feet aboNe -sea Itncl, is 280 
miles long, 57 miles Inoad, .uul has an ai<a of S500 
sq. in. Us hugest tnbntaues aie the Sa^katebeuan 
(q V.), the VV’iniiipeg, and the Red Rixei of the j 
Noitli (q V ) , its outlet is the Nelson Rivei (q \ ) j 
WinollAy capital of Winona eoniit\, MinneMiia, 
on tlie riglit hank of the MisMSMiqn theie iiossed 
by an non lailioad hiulgo), 103 mile^ h\ uul SE 
Of St Paul. It contains a stiite uoiiiulI school, a 
nuiiiiiei ot floui and saw mills, found ties, caiiia^e, 
bane], and dooi factoiies, iVc , and ships (inaiititieh 
of wheat. Pop. (1880) 10,20S , (1900) 19,714 
Winsey, oi WiNCKY (fioin hmey wimetf^ a 
jingling rnodification of y iroo/^^y), a cloth 
consisting of woollen waip and c<»tton weft, oi of 
wo<d mixed with a poitiou of cotton. 

'Wilisford. a tow’n of Cheshire, 6 nnlcs south of 
Norlhwich. it has laigc salt w oiks. Pop (1901) 
10,382. 

WInsloWf Edward, governor of Plymouth 
colony, Massachusetts, was liorn in 1595 at Droit* 
wich, sailed in the Mayflower y w^as eithei assistant* 
governor oi governor from 1624, and thrice retninetl 
to England to desciibe the colony, or defend it 
gainst its accusers. He thus came to publish his 
Uood Newes from New England ( 1624), Hypocnsie 
UnnuMked ( 1646), and New England's Salamatider 
(1647), all three valuable accounts of the young 
colony. Appointed by Cromwell chief coiiimis* 
sioner of an expedition against the West Indies, 
he died at sea in 1655. — His son, Josiah (1629-80), 
was assistant •govemoT from 1657 to 1673, and then 
governor till liis death. In 1675 he was chosen 

S meral*in*chief of the United Colonies ; and under 
mr the first public school was establislied in 1675. 

— His grandson, John ( 1702-74), cariieil out, under 
orders, the removal of the Acadians (sce Acadia) ; 
and John Ancmm Winslow (1811-73), descendant 
of one of Edward Winslow's brothers, commanded 
tlie Kearsarge in her action with the Alaba 7 na 
(q.v.), and died an admiral. 

WInsor* JtrsTiN, bom at Boston, Masaa* 
ehnsetts, in 1831, studied at Harvard and at 
Heidelberg, was librarian at Boston 1868-77, and 
afterwards at Harvard, and has published various 
bibliographical works, and edit^ the Memorial 
Sktorg of Boston (4 vola 1880-81 ), and a valuable 
bat somewhat cbi^tic coni|»ilation, The Narrative 


\ Criikal Miolmy 
I Ift 1891 be issued a Life el 
> 22a Octoba* 1897. 

^ Wlnntoii# A town of North Catotini^ ili 

8W or Kiebmorid in Virginia, wl^ 
factoiies Pop (1880) 2854; (1900) I0,0tt9, ' 

Wint* Petkr De, wafer colourist, was baw *i 
! Btoiio, Htaffoidsfure, 21st Jrumaiy 1/84, the 

a physician, spiung ftom a Dutch family settle lilt 
New Yiiik He wiis tnuaed to be a mezxotfaMr 
engraver umici J. R Bmitb, but soon took W 
painting both in oil and water colours, mid his 
fame lests on his lieanlifnl water colour illnstra^ 
tioim of Kngli^ili landscape English architeCtitio, 
and English country life. Lincoln (whcie lie found , 
a wife), Yorkshire, and pails ot Dcihvshire were ' 
the regions he loved he^^t ; but he painted scenes 
on tin* Thames, the 9 u*nt, and in NVale*^ and else 
wheie He exhibited nuunly in the loonus of the 
Old \\ alei cvibmi Suiely, and is well lepresented 
1 lH)th in the Natioiml (^‘allery aiul at Booth Ken 
I Miigton ffe die<l at London *( w ! tore he had mostly 
[ lurtli, 30th June 1S49. Among his most faniowa 
} juctiues aie ‘ The CiickeitMs, ‘ JaucoIii Cathedral,’ 

I ‘Ihe flay Haivest,’ ‘Nottingham,' 'Richmond 
I Hill,’ ‘('ows in Writer' ‘A (\unfield' and 'A 
] Woodv Landscape ‘ aie oils at Kontli Kensington. 

I iSce the Memoir by Walt«r Anii'-trong 1I888), and 
R4 dgmve^M hftvxd i nv and PtM df Wmt 111 the ‘Great 

Artists' (i8fR) 

Winter* See Si \so\«;, Eiimi 
I Wlllterberry, a name given to several shmljs 
I of the genus Ilex, gi owing in the casloin parts 
' of Noitli Ameiicri 1 t ttii/tlUrtUy the Virginian 
Wintirliein, has white Jloweis in clusters, and 
blight seailet henies that remain aftei the fall of 
the leaf The haik is astringent and tome. 

Wluter-rherry, the rhysahs alkelengty one ’ 
of tfie Sohumcea^, witli edible red l^eiiies, also 
tailed 111 the Ignited States Stiawberrj tomatoes. 

P. jt/e/ ifwomf, 01 Peruvian Cooseheiry, lu^ velloiv 
lieines. The name is given too in* the United 
States to tlie Canho^ptrm um haltmcabnmy also 
called Ballinm Vine, from the laige, triaugul^, 
inflateii fiuit. 

Wlntcrgrcen. See (Jat^lthkria. The oil 
of wuitergieen, named from this plant, is an aix>* 
niatic stimulant, used cliiefly in flavouring con- 
fectionery and and is now obtained fiDm 

the sweet biich 'a.s lieqnentl> as from the winter- 
gieen plant. The name is also given to plants of 
the genera Pyrola and Ciiiiiuiphiia, herbaceous or 
half shrubby plants. The twenty species of Pyrola 
are found throughout the noitliein hemispneive, 
seveial species being natives of Biitain ; the species 
of Chimaphila, found in North Amenca, are some- 
times distinguished as si>otted wiiitei green. Both 
Gaulth^rta proctnnhens and a low climbing plant, 
MtUhella t^pcfis, are called Checkerberry in the 
United Statea 

Wlllter*8 Barkf a stimulant, aromatic, and 
tonic baik, named fiom Captain Winter, who brat 
brought it fiom the Strait of Magellan in 1579. 

It is the produce of Dnmys JF$niert, a native of 
some of the mountainous parts of South America, 
and abundant in the lowei grounds of Cape Ho in 
and Staten Island — a magnoliaceona evergi*eeu 
shrub with laureldrke leaves and corymbs of wliite 
flowers. The Star Anise (Illicium ) is nearly allied 
to it. The bark of other species of^Drimys has pro- 
perties similar to those of Winterjj bark, as that of 
D. GranatensiSy much used in Brazil, and of D. 
aasillartSy a New Zealand tree. 

Wintertlllir* a town of Switzeiland, on the 
Eulaoh, 17 miles by rail NE. of Zuricli, with thriv- 
ing manufactures of locomotives, and of cotton. 


WINTHROP 


WIRE 


silk, and woollen goods, &c. It contains a good 
town-hall, iudustri^ schools, a museum of Roman 
antiquities, and a public library of 20,000 vols. 
Pop. (1901) 22,635. The Roman Vitodurum (now 
Ober- Winterthur), it was held by the Cbunts of 
Ky burg ( castle 4 miles olf ), and then by the Haps- 
burgs, who sold it to Zurich in 1467. See History 
by Troll ( Vienna, 1842-43). 

Winthrop Family.— John, governor of the 
colony of Massachusetts, was born at Groton, near 
Hodleigh, in Suffolk, England, January 22, 1588, 
was bred to the law, appointed justice of peace at 
the age of eighteen, and on account of his excel- 
lent and pious character was in 1629 elected by 
the governor and company of Mas8achu.sett8 Bay 
to govern their colony. He landed at Salem, with 
the colony’s charter and a fleet of eleven ships, on 
June 22, 1630. He was re-elected governor every 
year until 1634. In 1636 he became deputy- 
governor under Sir Harry Vane, with whom he 
had an animated controversy on the doctrines of 
Mra Hutchinson. In 1637 he was elected over Sir 
Harry, and continued governor, with a brief in- 
terval, during his life, and had more influence 
probably than any other man in forming the politi- 
cal institutions of the northern states of America. 
He died at Bostdn, March 26, 1649. Winthrop 
kent a careful journal, the first part of which was 
published in 1790, and the whole in 1825-26 (new 
ed. with additions, 1853 ). See his Life and Letters^ 
by U. C. Winthrop (Boat. 1864-67). — John, gover- 
nor of Connecticut, eldest son of the preceding. 


spoke admirably on historical occasions (see his 
Addresses and Speeches, 4 vols. 1852-86), and pub- 
lished, besides the Life of the first John Winthrop, 
a volume on Washington, Bowdoin, and Franhhn 
^876). He died on 16th November 1894. See 
the Life of him by his son (1897). 

Wliizet, Ninian, was born at Renfiw in 1518.. 
It is probable that he was educated at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow ; and he was certainly ordained 
priest in 1540. About 1552 he was appointed 
master of the grammar-school at Liniithgowf 
where he also acted as a notary, and was eventu- 
ally promoted to the provostry of thb Collegiate 
Church of St Michael’s. On the establishment of 
Protestantism in Scotland (1560) Winzet, who 
adhered to the old religion, was deprived of his 
various offices, and came to Edinburgh, where he 
received the countenance of Queen Mary. It 
Mas now that he >vrote his pamphlets entitled 
Certane Tractatis for Befomuitioim of Doctryne 
and Maneris, which have given him an honourable 
place among Scottish Catholics posterior to the 
Reformation. Forced to quit Scotland in 1563, he 
mode his home in the university of Paris till 1571, 
when he was summoned to England to perform 
certain services to Mary M-ho was now in captivity. 
Returning to Paris the same year, he became a 
teacher of some distinction in the university, 
holding thrice in succession the office of Procurator 
of the German Nation. In 1574 he removed to 
the English College of Douay, where he became 
licentiate in theology, and in 1577 his learninir 


nor of Connecticut, eldest son of the preceding, licentiate in theology, and in 1577 his learning 
was born at Groton, England, February 12, 1606 ; and various services to the church were reivard^ 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin ; made the by his appointment os Abbot of St James’s, Ratis- 
tour of Europe ; went to America in 1631, and was bon. In this oHice, which he discliarged with 
chosen a magistrate in Massachusetts ; in 1635 characteristic energy and fidelity, he died in 1592. 
wnt to Connecticut and built a fort at the niontli See Irving, Livet of Scottish Writers, and Wm^t's 
of the Connecticut River, being governor of tlie Works (1891), edited for the Soottisli Text Society by 
colony for a year ; and founded tlie city of New the Rev. J. K. Hewison. Winzet should rather be spelt 
London in 1646, settling there in 1650. In 1657 he Winyet ( = Wingate), the z standing for y in old Scotch, 
was elected governor, and, with the exception of Wire* Specimens of metallic shreds dating as 
one year, held that post till his death. He ob- far back as 1700 B.C. are stated to have been 
tamed from Charles II. a charter w'hich united the discovered; whilst a sample of wire m^e by the 
colonies of Connecticut and Neu^ Haven, and was Ninevites about 800 li.c. is exliibited at the Ken- 
named first governor under it; and he was the sington Museum, London. Mention of a similar 
father of the paper currency in America. He was a product is made by both Homer and Pliny. Wii-e 
student and a scholar, a fellow of the Royal Society, was originally niacle by beating metal into plates, 
a Puritan M'lthout bigotry, and just and even which were cut into naiTow strips, and subse- 
lenient to those of other religious opinions. He died quently rounded by hammering. TSie art of wire- 
at Boston, April 5, 1676.— His son, also John, but drawing was not practised until the 14th centui*v. 
known as Fitz-JoJin( 1639-1707), served under Monk or introduced into Great Britain till some three 
and in the Indian wars, was agent in London for centuries later. The facility with which any metal 
Connecticut (lb93-97), and governor of the colony can be drawn into wire depends upon its ductility, 
irom 1698 till Ins death, bee the Winthrop Papers Most metals possess this property ; though some. 
(Mass. Hist. Soc., 1889).— John, LL.D., American like bismuth and antimony, are so brittle that 


physicist, a descendant of the first Governor Win- 
throp, wfw born at Boston in 1714, graduated at 
Harvard in 1732, and in 1738 was appointed pro- 
f^sor of Mathematics and Natural Philosonhv 


fesor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
there. In 1740 he observed the transit of Mercury, 

^ 4 . Newfoundland to observe incli diameter, winch are afterwards attenuated 

transit m the century He published and reduced in section by being drawn cold through 
comets, ami other subjects, holeb in metal plates or hard stones. The accom- 
3 1770 ^ panying illustration represents a wire-drawer’s 


they can only be drawn out with difficulty, and 
wire made from such metals is useless from want 
of tenacity (see Ductility). The general prin- 
ciple involved in the manufacture of wire consists 
in rolling down ingots or bars into rods of say 4 
incli diameter, which are afterwards attenuated 


orator, descendant of tlie sixth generation from the ing-block or cylinder ; driven by a prime mover 

May tl, rough the taring m shown. 

lawirith A. « generalfy niaSe of bard steel, the iX fa! 

bnr to the it being funnel-shaped. Owing to the excessive 

f*^®*!®** generated, notwithstanding the use of 

wherThlwr^^tm ‘he holes rapidly wear iway aSd e" ' 

lere ne serv^ till 1840, He then was elected to large. After being once drawn, the wire is oirain 

and^^is^^^Q^was^ihf^ ^ member for ten yeare, pa^ed through a smaller hole in the draw-^te, 
w u * speaker. In 1850 he sue- and so the process is repeated until the reouired 

as Secretary of State, size is reached. Fine wire may require from twenty*- 

seat in to thirty drawings. The speed^ of the^ drawini^ " 
OB A year he was also defeated cylinder is increased as the diameter of the wlw 

as a candidate for governor of Massachusetts. He diminishes. The metal under treatineht gradually 


A being the draw-plate, and B the draw- 




hardmis, and baeoniing lem doetila 
necUing^ after which it is washed in an acid amn- 
tion and subsequently steeped In lime-water. The 
ductility of the metal and the diameter of the wire 
determine tiie rapidity with which drawing can be 
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Wire diawer’s Bench. 

« 

effected. Iron and bi.ifts can be diawn at a s]>eed 
of fiom 12 to 45 inches per secoiul, ;»old and silvci 
fine sections at fioin t>() to 70 inclics pci Hceond 
Wheie gieat accuiacv is ier)iutcd, as in ciirono 
meter spiirms, and foi ^ol(f and kiIxci laces, plati 
mini wiic, &c , pcnfoiated nibios, oi siniilai liaid 
stones, aie fitted to the dia\N plate A silver vviie, 
170 miles lon^ and about lia nich in dianielei, 

has been <liawn throu^li a bole in a luby, and 
found by a mioiometei to be exact h the same si/e 
at tlie eml as at the bc^inninj^ ; wheieas the diaw 
ing of a lengtli of 10 miles ot bia^s vviic tlnoii^h a 
steel draw plate ncccsMitates a leadjustment of the 
hole. 

lion wasfoimcily ii'^ed to a considei able extent 
for whe, bat has been Iar;i'el\ supeisedetl by steel. 
The ultimate tensile stiengtli of steel wire ranges 
from 40 to 170 tons per s^piaie iiieli of sectional 
aioa. Wiie gauges aic, unfoitunatel> , numerous, 
and apt to cause confusion, A tieatise by Hughes 
in 1879 mentions no less than fifty five diffeient 
gauges, foity live of which weie ffu measuring oi 
determining the sizes of wiie niaiiufactuie<l ami 
sold within the United Kingdom. In 1857 Sir 
Josepli Whitworth intioduced his gauge, langing 
from i an inch to to'.q of an inch by regular grada- 
tions of thousandths of an inch, No. 1 being *001 
of an inch, and No. 500 being 600 of an inch. 
The Hirmingliam wiie gauge liad also extended 
application. In 1884 the iinpeiial standard wire 
gauge, laiiging from 7/0 = *500 inches to 50 = *001 
incites, was mutually agieed upon as a much 
desired and nnifoim gauge, and b^ame law. 

The annual production of wiie and wiie proilucts 
is enormous, the imliistiy being chiefly seated in 
the United States (see, e.g., Worcester), Gieat 
Biitaiii, Get many, and Belgium. The dimensions 
to which the trade has growii may be judged from 
the annual output— some 50,000 tons— of one of 
the leading continental firms. A baie enumera- 
tion of the many and varied purposes to which wire 
is applied, ranging from a pin to a 12 inch hawser, 
would form a formidable list; whilst each year 
witnesses its fui ther extended employment in every 
branch of industry. Tiie one item of barbed wire 
alone~^a icoTnpaiatively recent introduction for 
fencing purposes — represents an annual output in 
America and Europe estimated at over 100,000 
tons. According to official returns, there aie 
about 184,000 miles of telegraph wire in the over- 
land service of Great Britain ; whilst the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., U.S.A., have some 648,000 
miles of wire in their system alone. With few 
exceptions pins are made of brass wire, and the 
production of tliese has been estimated at no less 
than 50 millions per day in Great Biitain alone. 




V^ire fumkhes an 
Increase in value a mw 
labour put upon it Piiemior BbtoiL 
tion to the fet that one pound 
valued at twopence, wpuldyield 
for watches, each weigliiug about opeHMiauS 
a grain, and selling at a retail price of 
ajiiece, or o\ er £400 in all. ' 

Wire ropes are now extensively employe^.lc. 
many tmcles and iudustiies, superseding 
ropes and chains. They seem have origimlill 
in German V alioilt 1821, and in the snspeni^^ 
biidgc at Geneva, built in 1822, ro|>e» of parallel 
and untwisle^l wiie, bound together on the 
‘selva gee’ methcKl, were eniplove<u Some fifteen 
yeaift latei ‘foimed’ oi ‘fttranded’ wire ropes 
wcic mami fa ctn red and employ e<l in the liars 
mincM Foimeilv wire ropes were made from 
high class iron , but steel is now almost uni- 
\cl^a^y cmplo>ecl in tbcir maniifactnre. Wire 
rope*' aic fttianded and laid or tlosed in machines 
dilhniig oulv 111 (lelail liom thot»e employed for 
making ouhnaiv licunp ro}»es, liotli veitical and 
hoii/ontal f>pesof revolving machine being used. 
In the manufacture of the Iieav ler wire ropes the 
guat weights niainpulated necessitate a corre- 
vpoiidingl'y majvsne design of plant. A wiie-ropo 
‘ «itiand^ generally f ontains from six to nine wires, 
and ncvci more than eighteen. A ‘laid* rope 
consists of a bcait (a stiand cither of hemp or 
wile), around which arc twisted mx strands cop- 
taining a siinilai heait, usually covered with six 
wires A ‘tormed* rope comprises six strands 
laid round a heait, but each stiaud consisting of 
eighU»eu wires in addition to the core. A ‘cable 
bud’ rope is <*oriiposed of six laid ropes closed to- 
gethei to form one calde. Wire ropes are generally 


galvanised to prevent nmt, b\ lieiiig diawn thtongh 
an alkaline oi acid liquor, and thence through the 
galvanising hath of molten ‘spelter,’ any super- 
fliious metal being removed nom the ropes bx» 
then subsequent passage through a bed or sand. 
Judicious oiling at intcivals retlnces the cutting 
action of the w lies against eacdi other and lengihena 
the life of the lope The applications of wiie-ropes 
aie almost numlieiless, and a.ie constantly inci eas- 
ing Foi winding and bail ling purposes in mines, 
Ac , vviie-ropes aie veiy laigely used. The vertical 
winding ropes used iii Biiti'^li mining o[>eiations 
commonly lange from 3^ to 4i inches in ciicura 
ference ; tlie> aie woiiiuf on drums from 20 to 30 
feet in (liameter and at sjveeds of from 2000 to 2500 
feet pel minute. 

In tiie United States and Australia hundreds 
of miles of stieet and other lailwa^s are operated 
by v^ lie cable traction, whilst some Bntish cities 
also possess cable tramways. For oeiial ropeways 
ware ropes aie extensively and successfully em- 
p]o>ed in all paits of the world. Besides tlieir 
permanent employment in suspension bridges, such 
as the Brooklyn Bridge (see Bridge, p. 4^), wire- 
lopes furni<*h valuable aid in the erection of large 
brides, and weie largely used in connection with 
the Forth Bridge and the Sukkui Bridge across 
tiie Indus. In the first-named structuie no less 
than 60 miles of ware roping were tempoiarily 
employed. Foi maiine, dectrical, and Kindieil 
pui poses, in addition to many others too nunier 
ons to detail, wire-ropes are very extensively used 
The strength of the steel wire used for ropes 
ranges from 70 to over 100 tons per square inch 
of sectional area. To attain equal stiengtli the 
weight of a hemp rope may be tagen at about three 
times, and that of a chain at about five times the 
weight of a steel wire-rope. See J. BucknaU 
Smith, Wire: its Mann/acture and C7«e«(1891). 

Wlre-worms* the ^rubs of dick beetles ( Elater 
or Agriotes)* perhaps the most injuiious of farm 
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pests, destroying root, grain, and fodder croi>8. 
They are called wire -worms ‘ fi*om their likeness in 

toughness and 
j shape to a piece 

^ f -3#-^ 

yellowish 
in colour, from 

^ ^ to i an inch 

\ length, with 

three pairs of 

Cj^i^22m y^\ legs, and a suc- 

w ^ torial append - 

_> .V,-.. > a^re lielow the 

tail. Theadults 

AWwaqasvGs rdi'kSSfc 

Wire-worm: common in the 

a, perfect insect tnagiiiflcd ; b, natural size holds ^ in sum- 
of perfect insect ; c, wire-worm magnl/ied ; iner-tiiiie. The 
d, natural size of wire- worm, Oggs are laid 

near the roots j 

of plants, in the ground or in the axils of 
I basal leaves ; the grub remains for several years 
(three to five) as such, burrowing in the ground 
during the frost of winter, but at other times hardly 
ceasing from voracious attacks on the roots and 
underground stenis^f fill sorts of crops. Eventually 
they pupate in the soil, whence tlie adult beetle 
emerges. Common forms are Agriotes obseurusy 
A. lineatuSy A, sputator. They are not to be con- 
fused with niillipedes, which they slightly resemble. 
For prevention Miss Ormerod recommends lime- 
compost, gnano and superphosphate, soot, nitrate 
of soda and salt, and other obnoxious dressings, 
summer fallow, and burning all rubbish, clod- 
crushing and heavy rolling. On a small scfile 
slices of potatoes or turnips may be successfully 
used as traps. Among natural enemies of wire- 
worms moles, rooks, plovers, and pheasants are 
important. 

Wisbech. a market-town of Cambridgeshire, in 
the Isle of Ely, on the Nene, 21 miles ENE. of 
Peterborough, 13 SW. of Lynn, and 40 N. of Cam- 
bridge. ^ The parish charch, Norman to Perpen- 
dicular in style, has a fine tower; and there are 
a corn exchange (1811), a cattle-market (1869), a 
town-hall ( 1873 ), the Cambridgeshire hospital ( 1873 ), 
a museum and literary institute, and a public park 
of 18 acres. A castle, founded by the Conqueror 
in 1071, was rebuilt by Bishop Morton in 1483, 
restored by Bishop Andre wes in 1617, and again 
rebuilt from Inigo Jones's designs by Thurloe, 
Cromwell’s secretary, but was demolished in 1816. 
Visited by King John and Edward IV., it was the 
prison under Elizabeth of many Catholic recusants, 
mcluding Bishops Wishart ani Watjson, the Jesuit ^ 
Weston,^ Dr Bagshaw, Catesby, and Treshain (T. 

O. Law s Convicts between Jesuits and SecularSy 
1890). Godwin was a native, and Clarkson, to ^ 
whose memory a Gothic cross by Sir G. G. Scott 
was erected in 1881. Vessels of nearly 500 tons * 


The eastern trade, which during the 11th and 12th 
centuries passed through liussia, and thence down 
the Baltic to Gothland, centred in Wisby, and 
greatly eiiriclied that iiort. In 1361 Valdemar 
ill. of Denmark . took the town by storm, and, 
plundering it, obtained an immense booty. This 
was a fatal blow to the prosperity of the place. 
The architecture of Wisby is exceedingly interest- 
ing. Its ancient walls and towers exist in almost 
as entire a state os they were in the 13th century, 
and render its appearance, as seen from the sea, 
exceedingly striking. The early grandeur of tlie 
town is attested by the fact that it contains, well 
preserved, the remains of ten chnrches, all of which 
date from the lltii and 12th centuries, are varied 
in form and ornament, and are a mine of inteiest 
to the student of Earl^^ Gothic. The oldest is the 
church of the Holy Ghost ( 1046). St Mary’s (1190- 
1225) is the only church now kept up for the use of 
the inhabitants. Pop. 6666. 

Wisconsint the twentieth in area and thir- 
teenth in population of the United States, lies 
between Lakes Micinran and copyright imb m u.s. 
superior and the Mississippi i>y j. b. uppincott 
River, with its tributary the St Company. 

Cmix ; the surrounding states are Micliigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois. Its lengtli is 
about 300 miles and its breadth 250, with an 
area of 56,040 so. m. The surface is a rolling 
plain with an elevation of 600 feet, rising to 
1800 feet at tlie divide, about 30 miles soutli of 
Lake Superior. The general slope is south-west- 
ward towards the Mississippi, into which four- 
fifths of the streams flow. The principal of these 
are^ the Chippewa, the Black, and the Wisconsiu, 
which furnish abundant water-power. Tlie Fox, 
which occu])ies part of the same valley with the 
Wisconsin, flows north-eastward into Green Bay. 
It also passes through Lake Winnebago, tlie 
largest lake entirely within the state (28 miles 
by 10). There^ are about two thousand small 
j lakes, often with picturesque outlets through 
narrow rocky gorges called ‘dells,’ or in the north 
forming rapids or cascades. These lakes are a 
striking proof of extensive glacial action, and a 
range of lulls, the Kettle moraine, marks the 
edge of the enormous bed of ice which once 
covered all the state except the south-western 
part, called by geologists tlie ‘driftless area.’ 
The Archapun rocks of the nortlieni part of the 
state testify that this was the oldest part of the 
continent. Next come the Hiironian rocks, con- 
taining valuable beds of iron ore, and intermixed 
in the north'>vest with the copper- bearing forma- 
tion of Lake Superior. To the south are sand- 
stone and limestone formations, fiirnisliing excellent 
building material, and in the south-west contain- 
zinc ores. Dense forests, consisting 
chie% of white pine and other coniferous trees, 
blit having also oaks and other deciduous trees, 
once covered most of the state, though thesonthern 


rected in 1881. Vessels of nearly 500 tons most of the state, 

\y ascend the Nene from the Wash (7 miles)* with n 
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and Wisbech exports cereals, imports timber, and 
manufactures iron, oil, ropes, &c. It was long 
famous for ite woad, and woad is still made here 
® municipal borough in 
Edwaid VLsroign. Pop. (1851)10,089; (1001) 9831. 

Account of Wigbcch 
(1^); mstory of Wwbech (1883); ‘Wisbech CmUc’ 
m the JMra. Bnt. Arch. Attoe. (1879); and Miller’i 
Fenland Past and Present ( 1878). ' ' ^ 


l>art IS prairie land, with many oak groves or 
‘openings.’ The present forest area is 48*8 per 
cent, of the whole ( but see Timber, p. 211). The 
average annual temperature of the state is 42®, but 
in the sonthei*n part it is 46®, 

The chief industry in the state is affriMilf.«rtt 


product of lumber Wisconsin ranks third among 
e*7,0(w,(X)0, while the manufactures of wood were 


Wisby* a once famous seaport on the west i.* i * manufactures of wood were 

of the Sw'^ish island of GotlSand (q*v.), m miles at Sslim *'1*^ ^^agone, &c. 

S. of Stockholm. One of the meet im^rtMt^om extensive 
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the sixth mnk, ite product being over 1 16,0CM^ tuna 
at pig-iton aud 00,000 tons of rolled iron, Mann* 
facturas of leather amount to $9,000,000 ; and beer 
is produced, ehieOy at Milwaukee, to tl»e value of 
$d 1,000, 000 annually. Wisconsin is divided into 
sixty-eight counties, ami sends eleven representa- 
tives to congros«i. Eilucatioii is liberally supi>ort€«l. 
The Univeisity of Wisconsin, founded at Madison 
in 18^, hail in its several colleges at the enil of the 
centui'V 125 instnictois and 5800 students. Tire 
state has also noinial schools am! au exeelleut 
system of public schools. The state capital is 
Madison, the leading cominei<dal city Milwaukee. 
Other cities me La Orosse, Oshkosli, lirndne, Kau 
Claire, Sho))oygan, Forul dii T.ac, Supcri4>i, Apple- 
ton, Maiinetle, Jano^xille. 

Aitihcial earth mounds (see MoUNii iiuiLDKHd), 
some in the form of animaU, tis the tin tie and 
buffalo, are the earliest woiks (»f man in Wisconsin. 
Jean Nicollet was the fust white iium who \isited 
the state, having entered the J-'ox Jlivei in HkkL 
In^l665 a Jesuit mi'^sion wiis founded on (treen Ba>, 
and French fur timiers soon entahlished trailing 
posts. Upon the conquest of Canada in J7t5J Wks 
cousin passed undei British control, which lasted 
piactically till 1815. Wisconsin Tenitoiy, when 
formed in 1830, extended as far as the Dakotas; 
but in 1838 the Mississijqu wms made its western 
boiiiidaiy. Ten .^oars later it was a<I milted its a 
state. Special erioi ts weie made to attract imim- 
giation by the offer of clieap lands, and the result 
has been an unusually huge foieign clement in the 
population— -chiefly (itMuiauand Scaiidituu ian, but 
including also Frcmdi ami Man> of these 

foreigners settled in corn muni ties, which have 
tenaciously pieserved their oiiginal language and 
customs, iioiiiaii Datholi(‘s foim the most iiiunci^ 
ous religious bod\, followed successnely by 
Lutherans, MethoJists, (\itjgregationaliHts, and 
Bapti.st8. The first lailroml was built in 1850; 
in 1898 there were 6240 miles. Dining the civil 
war Wisconsin fuinisbcd to tlie Fedeiul ainiy 91,327 
6oldim-«. Pop. (1850) 3O.'>,301 ; (1870) 1,0.54,670; 
(1880)1,315,477: (1890)1.686,880; (1900)2,069,042, 
including 1657 Indians not taxed. The census re- 
ports show an increase in (he population of every 
county but one in the dccmle 1890-1900. 

Wisconsin* a river of Wisconsin, rises on the 
northein fi on tier, and flows nearly 600 inilos soutli 
and west to the Mississippi. It is broken by many 
rapids and falls, but is navigable to Portage City, 
where a short canal connects with the Fox River, 
BO that there is steamboat coniinunicatiou between 
Lake Michigan ami the Mississippi. 

Wisdom, Book of. See Ecclesiasticus, 
Solomon. 

Wiseman*, Nicholas Patuick, Cardinal and 
Ronian Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, was 
bom 2d Au^st 1802, at Seville, of an Irish family 
settled in Spain. He was brought to Ireland in 
his childhood, and received his first education at 
Waterford, whence he Avas removed to the Roman 
Catholic college at Ushaw near Durham. In his 
sixteenth year he entered the English College at 
Rome, received holy orders at Rome in 1825, and 
was made S.T.D. and vice- rector of the college. 
In 1828 he published his Horre Syriticai, and became 
rector. As such in Rome he delivered his LeHures 
on the Connection of Science and Revealed Religion 
(1^); in London he first became known by a 
series of lectures on The Doctrines of the Calholic 
Church ( 1836 ). In the same year he was mainly 
im^trumental in establishing the Dublin Review, 
In 1840 he was named Coadjutor Vicar-apostolic of 
;^e Central District of England, with the title of 
Bishop of Melipotamus in partibue^ and appointed 
{ praiiaeiit of St Mary’s College at Oscott* in 1846 
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he was traneferrecl as Coadjater V'km 
the London district. From shortly ^ 

formation the Roman Catholic Omreh 
liad resorted to tlie expedient of asjiSifeem 
In Parttbua Infidelium ( q.v. ), with tlie 
I authorityof Vicai's-apostolicfq. V.); but fiomtliodtahf' 

* of the passing of the Catholic Emanedpanem 


dcbire had giadually spuing up among ( 
the restoration of the normal form of ch 


normal form of church govifm^ 


biehop of the of Wostminstei, lacing at the mnm 
time created carditial. This rneasuie called forth 
a ‘»torrn of religious excitement, which led to the 
^ passing of the mtUe Ecclesiastical Titles Assump* 
tiou Act (q.v.). During the excitement Wise^ 
man publiMinxI an explanatoiy address of great 
ability ami inodcration entitled An Append to the 
Rtasfm ttnd CfOtMl Feeling of the People of Eng^ 
loud on the SuhjCf t of the (Udholie Ilittaeehg, Not* 
withsfandiug these unfavourable ci icumstances, 
the uiidoubteil abilities and liteiaiy eminence of 
C.udinal Wi'*eman e\eiitunlly compelled the ad- 
minvtioii of the British public. He took frefjuent 
occasion, moreover, by puohc lectuiesand aildressss 
on the nciiUaJ hubjects of etUication, literature, 

I and ail, lo identify IdnifUlf with the spirit q# 
, piogrcKs, ami with the nalionul seniiments of kiw 
Tcllow-connliymen ; and in spite of failing healrir 
j he publwlicd a Hiicccssioii of works w’bich posReseedf 
, mm li congenial to the sympiitbies of all cultivated 
' EngliHlimen. The LeeUtres on Rehip on and Science 
al ready' rcfericd to; On the Connect hn between the 
, Arts of Design and those of Prod in t ion ; on the 
Inflncme of )For//i> on Thought and Civilisation ; 
on the PuiHts of Contact heivxcn Setcnce and AH; 
Recollections of the Last Four PopcSt and other 
Hiiiiibu* w'oik^, obtained nn extensive circulation. 

I He dieil in London, 15tb February 1865, Ho yywa a 
scholar of rare and xaiions attamnientH, a distin- 
guishod oratoi, a graceful and vigorous writer, and 
an accompHslie<l ciitic. In tuldition to the Avorks 
mentioned alxive, he published 2he Real Presence 
in the Eiichanst (1836); Reply to Dr Turton on 
the Eiirkarist (1839); Lectures on the Ceremonies 
of Holy IPcc/*; ( 1839) ; Essays on Various Subjects 
(3volft. 1853); Fabiolay or a Church of the CViffli- 
(1854), a singularly life like piciuie of early 
(3iiislian life in classic Rome; Sermons (2 volsi 
1864) ; with many polemical tracts and other Hhort 
publications. In 1866 amAeared The Witch of 
Rosenburgy a Drama in Three Acts ; and Daily 
Meddations in 1868. See the Lives by CL 'N^'hitie 
(1865) ami by Wilfrid Ward (2 vola. 3897). 

Wiseman* Richard, surgeon to Chailea II. 
(died 1679). See SURGERY, Vok IX. p. 818; and 
the monograph by Sir T. Longmore (1892). 

Wtshart* George, the martyr, w*as bom in the 
opening years of the 16th century. He belonged 
to the family of Pittanow in Foifarsliire, his eld^t 
brother being clerk of jiisticiai-y and king’s advo- 
cate. Tliougli so Avell- known a figure in Scottish 
history, few facts of his life have come tlown to us. 
In 15.^ he was acting as schoolmaster in Montrose, 
where he incurred a charge of heresy for teaching 
the Greek New Testament. The following year 
we find him in Bristol, and agairf in connection 
with heresy, of which he had to make public ab- 
juration in the church of St Nicholas in that city.^ 
^le next few years he spent on the ContinentL 
chiefly in Germany and Switzerland, a memorial of 
which sojourn is his translation of The ConfessiM * 
of Faith of the Churches of Switzefinnd, In 1618 
he was residing in Corpus Ohristi College, Cam* 
bridge, where he had as one of his students a eevtate 
Emery Tylney, who has described his tutor as 
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man of tall stature, polde headed, and on the same 
a round French cap of tiie best ; judged of inelan- 
clioly complexion by his physiognoniie ; blacke- 
haired, loug-beardea, comely of peraonage, well 
spoken after his countrey of Scotland ; courteous, 
lowly, lovely, glad to teach, desirous to learne, and 
was well travailed.* In 1544 or 1545 Wishart ac- 
companied a commission sent to Scotland by Henry 
y 111. in connection with the marriage 0|jf his son 
Edward and Mary Stuart. The story of the next 
two yeai-s, the last of his life, told as it is by Knox 
in his most graphic style, has made Wishart one of 
the memorable characters of Scottish history. With 
an enthusiasm and eloquence which hlled Knox 
with admiration, Wishart preached the Lutheran 
doctrine of just^cation by faith as opposed to the 
Catholic doctrine of good works, wherever he 
could gather a congregation to listen to him. His 
chief centre was Sundeo, though he also found 
many supporters in Montrose, in Ayrshire, and 
East Lothian. At this period Cardinal Beaton was 
supreme in the councils of the nation. Through 
the schemes of Henry VIII., heresy in Scotland 
had inevitably assumed a political character, the 
friends of the new religion looking to England as 
their strongest ally, Mmile the supporters of the 
old church as naturally looked to France. Both as 
a churchntan and as a ^litician, therefore, Beaton 
sought Wishart’s death, nor did ho wait long before 
compassing his end. At his instance Wishart 
was arrested at Ormiston on the 16th January 
1546, and hanged and burnt at St Andrews on the 
12th March of^ the same year. Three months later 
Beaton was hiirself assassinated, his death being 
undoubtedly in some part due to his merciless 
dealings with Wishart. After Knox and Andrew 
Melville, Wishart is the most outstonding figure 
among the Scottish reformers of the 16th century. 
By his own labours as a preacher, the tragic 
manner of his death, by the fact that Knox was 
first inspired by his teaching and influence, lie is 
to he regarded as one of the leading agents of the 
Reformation in Scotland. 

See David Laing, Works of John Knox ( vols. i and vL) ; 
Lorimer, Precursors of the Reformation ; Dr C. Rogers, 
Life of Wishart (Edin. 1876); Tytler, History of ikot- 
Umd (vol. iii.); Maxwell, Old Dundee (1891). In the 
last two books the question is fully discussed whether 
Wishart was a Scotsman of that name who was con- 
Mmed in a proposal made to Henry VIII. for the assas- 
sination of Cardinal Beaton. As the question at present 
stands, no satisfactory decision can be given. 

Wishaw, a thriving town of Lanarkshire, 34 
miles ESE. of Motherwell and 15 of Glasgow. 
Founded in 1794, it was constituted a police-burgh 
in 1855, and since 1874 has comprised also the 
^ of Cambusnethan ( Lockhart’s birthplace ) 
Craigneuk. Coal -mining is the staple industry, 
and there are also ironworks. Pop. ( 1881 ) 13.112 s 

Wisllcenus Johannes, chemist, born near 
Querfurt in Prussian Saxony, 24th June 1835, 
teught chemistry at Cambridge (U.S.), New 
York, Zurich, and Wurzburg, ana in 1886 went to 
Leipzig as professor. He has done important work 
ui connection with the Atomic Theory, Alcohols, 
edited a liandbook of chemistry 

(1874-77). 

the second seaport of Mecklenburg- 
Schwenn, on the Baltic, at the head of a bay of the 
same name, 20 miles by rail N. of Schwerin. It 
nas an excelient harbour, carries on an active over- 
I has varied manufactures. Of the 

I walls only four gates remain; but the numerous 
quaint old houses are a feature of the place, and 
churches, as well as the 
Furstenhof, once a ducal residence, date from the 


14th and 15th centuries. It was a Haiise town in 
the 13th century, passed to Sweden in 1649, was 
taken by the Danes in 1675, and by the Danes, 
Prussians, and Hanoverians in 1712, when its strong 
fortifications were destiwed, and in 1803 was 
pawned to Mecklenburg-Schwerin, which secured 
it finally in 1828. Pop. 19,797. 

Wissembourfif (German Weissenbttrg), till 
1871 a French fortified town, close to the frontier 
of the Bavarian palatinate, now a manufacturing 
town in the German district of Lower Alsace, is 
on the Lauter, 42 miles NNE. of Strasbourg by 
I rail ; pop. 6968. It grew up round a 7th-centiiiy 
Benedictine abbey, and in 1677-97 was ceded to 
France. Here was fought, on tlie 4th August 
1870, the first great battle of the Franco-German 
war, in which the Germans were victorious (see 
France, Vol. IV. p. 782). Tlie Lines of Wissem- 
bourg, originally made by Villars in 1706, are 
famous — a line of works extending to Lauterburg 
9 miles SE. Like the fortifications of the town, 
those of the lines have now disappeared. ' 

Wistaria* a genus of plants of the natural 
order Leguminosie, sub-order Papilioiiace.'ic, having 
pinnate leaves and flowers in terminal racemes, the 
pml leathery. The species were formerly included 
in the genus Glycine. Some of them are amongst 
the most magnificent ornamental climbers known 
in British gardens. W. fnitescens^ a native of Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, and other parts of North America of 
similar climate, found chiefl.y in marshy grounds, 



Wistaria chinensis. 


attains the height of 30 feet, and has beautiful 
racemes of fragrant bluish -purple flowers. W, 
chinensis or conseqnana^ a native of China, has 
larger flowers in pendulous racemes, and its hranclies 
run to the length even of 90 feet. In Biitain 
these plants are generally trained on walls. 

WUehc^afl;. The philosophy underlying the 
ancient belief in the reality of witchcraft has been 
alre^y set forth under the heads cppyiigbt isos iu vs 
of Demonology, Divination, by j. b. Lippuioott 
Magic, &c. ; here it remains only compmy. 
to discuss the history of this, the most lamentable 
of human superatitions, as modified by Christianity, 
the causes of its extraordinary prevalence in the 
14th, 16th, 16th, and 17th centunes, and of its 
gradual decay before the growing light of rational- 
ism and the modem secularisation of the human 
intellect A deeply rooted popular superstition 
adapts itself successively to every form or religious 
faith, and we soon find all the sorcery tif the ancient 
heathen world imbedded in Christianity itself, and 
turned to new account in the p^ular conception 
of the function of the devil. The fundatiieiital 
cause of belief in magical processes is the elemental 
confusion made by the primitive mind between 



subjootive and objective relations^ between tiie 
post hoe and the propter hoe, the scanty know* 
fed^ of natural causes being nlled up with hy|io- 
thetical causes of a Tnetaphysiosi and supernatural 
chaiacter. Magic depends on occult faculties and 
devices within the control of the marician^ who 
thus becomes gi*adua}]y difteientiatea from the 
priest, as the possessor of the illegitimate rather 
tliaii the legitimate means of communication with 
the unseen. The most ludimentary loligions soon 
come to develop an ethical side; magic, on the 
other hand, stands apart from the oidinary a«lora< 
tioTi of spiiitual poweis, employing theuigy, than* 
maturgy, spells, incantations, occult devices, rather 
than pi ay Cl, iiiKpiration, oracles, niitados, and 
omens. Wombip is essentially rationnly the natural 
effect of an assumed tlieoiy of the unseen and 
spiiitual, capable of being \n orbed out into a 
theology ; soieeiy, on the oUiei band, is essentially 
snpemutural and sujita rut tonal y alfoiding no 
atfcquate basis foi a systematised tbeoi}. At the 
same time some of its observed pbenoiiteriamay foini 
a foundation out of Mhich a si»e<‘ial pfe<‘udo.scieiioe 
may bo built up, as in the theoi y of augniy, astio 
logy, oneiiomanc^, and divination; but these hai 
monise into no bioad synthesis of a spiiitual pliilo- 
Sophy, and cannot foim foundations foi a lehgioii. 
Soicery then is ever inystoiioua, ooonlt, and dread , 
ful, and under its svvay man continues to be the 
sport of the gloomy intellectual and spiiitual 
shadows bis imagination evei geneiates out of 
the mists of the unknown, itnpeifect anabigy — 
the foundation of all false philosophy— perv cit- 
ing by a false twist at the outset even man’s 
intellectual faculties, and coiunleling the piocess 
by leaving Ins mind a jney to the vviblest vagaiies 
of imagination. It may also be the case that the 
complex natiiie of man evt'r ciaves for an inaiioiial 
and supia sensihle element— a niateiial suppoit— 
around which to cling, and that this remains a 
necessity to the most highly developed leligious 
sense as well os the most ludimentary. To make 
the image of a thing is to repiodiice it, and it is 
impossible to distinguish shaijily between the 
visible representation of an object and its iii\ isible 
and spiiitual lealisation. To burn an unpopulai 
politician in effigy, to clieiish a lock of hair of 
one we love, to rexeience a Madonna and Child in 
our churches is not a whit more rational, or Jess 
irrational lather, than to tortuie an enemy by 
slowly burning his wax image oi to raise a .stoim 
at sea by whipping a bucket of water wuth a 
switch. For to human natuie in its oidinary con- 
ditions the symbol is necessary to any adequate 
or lasting realisation of the thing synibolised, and 
when once imperfect analogies and the confounding 
of the subjective and the objective are admitted 
any perveisity of imagination in the assumption 
of supra sensible relations between things is in- 
tellimble enough. The symbolical is apt to be con- 
fused witli the magical infliction of injury upon 


the horns made by Zedekiah with which to push 
Syria (2 Chron. xviiL 10); while possibly a parallel 
may be drawn l>et\veen the practice of making land 
barren with enchanted stones and one part of the 
ruin appointed for Moab (2 Kings, ii. 19-25). 

We find then a belief in the possibility of 
sorcenr everywhere in the ancient world-=-among 
in the unimaginative Romans 

alike — and in Hebrew history the contest between 
Moses and the HakhAmim, or wise men of Egypt, 
rag^sts that wonders could be wrought by the 
Efohim Aeherivfi or * other go<ls. ’ Tha traditional j 
contot between St Peter and Simon Magus in the i 
earliest Christian times shows the same belief; < 


and we find. Uie Fathers 

at least, tliat the of sorceiy is w 

the strongest scriptural and ecciesisrilsled: 
ity. The notion of a sopreme 
evil, at the liead of the wtiole hieramijj^iir^^ 
from the beginning was embodied in 
belief, and tlius the whole human world 
naturaily to be regarded as ringed muud wl# 'It'; 
countl« host of malignatit spirits whosd 
was noiK other than to thwait the divine 
by leading men into the rebellion of sin. ’raO i 
n’linistiy of Satan in the trial of Job, the werewolf- 
like tiansformation of Kebuchadnersar. the necro* 
mancy of the Witch of Fiidor raising tip the 
majestic sha<io of Samuel to pronounce thO doom 
of Saul, the New Testament stories of demonis^ 
pos»e«4Sion, and of the dis|Mj8sessed devils entering 
into the Oad.uMie swine and rushing down asleep 
place with them into the sea — all lbe«e,supei induced 
upon the elemental belief in soiceiy, went to form 
the riuistian conception of vviteberaft. Even a 
Scijptuie phiase like the * juince of the jKvwei of the 
ail * fomul onl^ too liteial an iriteipretaiiou in the 
notion of the" tmnspoi talion of witches through 
the air to the uiibol^ Sabbath. And of atnio- 
spliciic phenojaena, bj a natinal enough specialisa- 
tion of functions, ram was iibiiallj Toft to God, 
rain with hail to his rival the devil. To obtain 
control over enpei natural powers and lift the veil 
of tbo futuie has fioiu the beginning been a dream 
deal to mankind, and e\ eiyw liere has been lieliovod 
to fall within the jvower of specially gifted men 
and women, often, as in the cases of the evil eye 
and Mrond hujJU. without any special desire for so 
pecnliai a puvilege. Ceitafu natiual objects and 
certain lites and olisei v anct^s bad in themselves 
a nivs^eiious jvower of pi educing ccitain efTects, 
and the aifcof thesorceier consisted in the know- 
ledge of these in>steriou8 powers and in the skill 
to combine and direct them to special purposes. 
Rhythmical incanUitions were eflTective in curing 
w'ounds and sickness, many to this day in Piesby- 
teiian Scotland pi eseiving traces of Roman Catholic 
ritual ; and magical propei ties adhered to enchanted 
slone«, wands like the lod of Moses and the coduceus 
of Meicui^, engraved gems, amulets, horseshoes, 
moles* feet, mystic nuinbeis, esj»ecially Sevep <q.v.), 
animals os the toad and corbie, plants as the elder, 
thorn, ha/el, and row'an — the first and last especi- 
ally as antidotes to soicei^ . To the ib^ nies of heal- 
ing there w ere corresponding maledictions, ‘ devilish 
piayeis;’ and baneful pow^ders weie made fiom the 
disinembeicd bodies of the dead oi from herbs with 
naturally baneful propei ties. The witches* pot of 
I Claus Magnus is icprovluced in the witches' caldron 
I on the blasted heath in Macbeihy and indeed the 
brewing of poisonous hell -broth and dangerous love- 
philties is a chaiacteiistic occupation of witches 
eveiyvyheie, and explains the old confusion between 
poisoning and witchcraft from the Latin veneftcinm. 
The higher kind of European magic in the middle 
ages was mixed up with what physical science 
theie tlien was; and the most noted men of Uie 
time, like Roger Bacon and Oomelins Agrippa, 
were addicted to the purauit, or were at least 
leputed to be so. So far fioni deiiving his power 
fixmi the kingdom of darkness, the scientific 
magician by the mere force of bis art could compel 
the occasional sei vices of the arch-fiend himself, 
and make the inferior demons the involuntaiy 
slaves of his will. But this allowable^ magic 
occupied but a small place compaied with ilie 
illegitimate prostitution of such powers to the ends 
of evil, and thus sorceiy came natui-ally to mean 
the unholy art of employing the artillery of hel} 
against defenceless man^the Black Art proper. 
I^tan moreover required human agents for bis 
danfinable purposes, and thus the whole life of 
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man became a mere theatre whereon stru^^led 
countless hordes of devils, which to specially gifted 
eyes might sometimes l>e seen like a thick dust 
falling to the ground, or like motes in a sunbeam. 
Wier gives 72 princes and 7,405,925 inferior fiends, 
but as the astute Pierre de I'Ancre notes so precise 
a number could only have been communicated by 
Satan himself. The old lieatlien gods themselves 
came to be looked upon as devils with snecialised 
functions — a theory we find imbedded in tlm demon- 
ology^ even of the Paradise Lost. St Augustine’s 
treatise, De Divinatione Deemonum^ did much to 
formulate the orthodox opinion of Western Chris- 


witli heresy, both the work of the agencies of hell 
emnloved to pervert the faithful from the truth, 
ana therefore to be punished with torture and 
the stake. The wide-spread social misery of the 
11th and 12th centuries, the alarming spread of 
Catharist and Waldensian hei-esies, the terror of 
the Black Death which devastated the whole 
of western Europe in the 14th century, and its 
startling concomitants, the Flagellant and Dancing 
manias, had all contribitted naturally to jirepaie 
men’s minds for a conviction of the reality of 
Satanic agencies operating with fresh virulence 
in the world, and terror incluced pei'secdtion, while 


tianity on the subject, and in course of time the in its turn persecution propagated teiror. The 
effects apparently produce<l by the intervention of general theories on the subject were early forma- 
the sorcerer were universally ascribed to the opera- latcd by the Inquisitors, to whose leading ques- 
tions of the wicked angels wlio delighted to bur- tions alone may be attributed the substantial 
l^^uo the divine metho<Is and cause false dreams, identity in the confessions made by thousands of 
visions, and prophetic ins|nrations, resembling in jioor distracted creatures racked by the agonies of 
eveiy^thing save their origin and tlieir end tliose torture, and the awful terrors of the stake and an 


ever}^ thing save their origin and tlieir end those 
so often vouchsafed to tlie saints. Special per- 
sonal compacts with the devil naturally came to 
be believed in, the individual, having the freedom 
of determining whether his own soul should be 
ultimately saved or lost, being able by a kind of 
post-obit to purchase power and sensual 

gratification in this^nesent world at the price of 


identity in the confessions made by thousands of 
j)oor distracted creatures racked by the agonies of 
torture, and the awful terrors of the stake and an 
eternity of holl. The stern injunction in tlie 
Mosaic law (Exodus, xxii. 18) was claimed as 
proof of the fact of witchcraft, and the obscure 
passage ‘because of the angels’ (1 Cor. xi. 10), 
together with that in Gen. vi. 2, was taken 
to establish the reality of the Incubus^ a form 
of demon addicted to unclean commerce with 


eternal damnation in the next. The literature of women. Such inversions of nature as monachism 


sorcery is full of such stories, from the 6th -century 
Theophilus (q.v.), saved through the special inter- 
vention of the Virgin, down to the awful fate of 
Dr Faustus which supplied a motive to two of the 
greatest modern masters of tragic art. 

Apart from obsession, to which all men were 
liable, the actual fact of the possession of indi- 
viduals, supported on such unexceptionable Scrip- 
ture authority, \yas of course indisputable, and we 
find the power of casting out devils granted by 


and clerical celibacy generated all manner of 
notions as to the inherent pravity of women, in 
whom a morbid monkish imagination saw the 
favourite agents of the devil. And such a phan- 
tasy as Gautier’s il/o/fe Amonrense may well have 
visited the imagination of many a virtuous monk 
as the revenge of nature against the struggle to 
attain a fictitious virtue. Demoniality or carnal 
connection with (lemons m'rs a besetting snare to 
medianal nuns, and Sprenger ascribes to nothing 


Christy to his apostles continued in the church as else the great 15tli-centnry development of witch* 
a special grace. Pope Cornelius in the 3d century craft. Aijuinas is very strong upon the point ; and 


speaks of the Exorcists as a special order of the 
mergy, and the fourth Council of Carthage (396) 
prescribes a form for their ordination the same in 
substance as that given in the Konian Pontifical 


were not the Huns known to be sprung from such 
connections ? 

Iticubi and Succubi infested nuns and monks in 
turn, and sometimes liAd the devilish malice to 


strength, peraonal suffering — feeling the demons were the chief ends of all witchcr 
creeping like ants between the flesh and the skin, embraced every form of evil which v 


o gratify enmity 
raft, ana the last 


or like the pricking of needles. Speaking an 
untaught language was also held an infallible 
proof. The most effectual means of expulsion 
were holy water, consecrated wax, the clangor 
campanarum, and fumigation, which in Tobit 
is effectual in driving an obstinate Incubus 
from Ecbatana to Egypt. The exorcist first en- 
ueayours to fix the demon in the tongue, and 
during^ the process he applies rue or relics to the 
demoniac’s nose, the while provoking the demon 
to come out by opprobrious epithets. Some go 
forth os bees or ants, with a loud noise and hiss- 
ing, otliera are imprisoned in a ring or phial, or 
escape in the body of some animal. It is often 
necessary to hold down the demoniac under water 
lest the fiend take refuge in his hair. 

But, as regards sorcery, witchcraft, and compacts 
with the devil generally, many individual tlieo- 


I embraced every form of evil which wicked ingenuity 
could devise. None of the devices of witchcraft 
was more persistent or distressing than the magic 
‘ligatures’ which prevented the consummation of 
marriage. A belief in tlie reality of this was main- 
tained by many prov'incial conncils or synods and 
hundreds of bishops, and we are told how the father 
of Guibert de Nogent suffered the impediment for 
seven years, during which his wife magnanimously 
refused to avail herself of this pretext for a divorce. 
Nor against the dread of witchcraft was there any 
remedy ; exorcism and the invocation of saints 
could— avail only in demoniacal possession— for 
witchcraft the only cure was to get surcease from 
the devil through the intercession of other witches. 
The difficulty of the contrast between the illimit- 
able power for evil of the wdteh and her helpless 
inability to save hei-self was explained by the fact 
that through the goodness of God the power of 


r 7 X . oroxen ny drawing tier Uiooa 'above tlie breath.' 

employing in precaution the vervain, tlie 
wJHi incompatible mountain-asfi, and the like, or the horseshoe over 

indeed it wm not till one’s doorway. Her own state of wretchedness 
hpcrifinimr ^ *fi ^“^oisition in the while enjoying immense power for evil over others 

of the 13th century that witchcraft came was due to the radical faithlessness of the devit 
^ recc^ised m falling within the province The details of the writclies* Sabbath varied very 
of the cliurch*-regarded simply as a correlative little throughout Europe, being for the most pa^ 
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9 k mero parody of the rites of divine serviee^ eked 
oat with filthy and ntiineaning ceremonies. Music 
and dancing with lascivious orgies were its most 
characteiistic features) and Sinclair {Satan's In^ 
visible World XHscomredy 1685) assures us that 
the devil often acted as piper, and taught many 
of those bawdy songs and their tunes unhappily 
so popular. Torture induced confessions whicli 
when made bail to be adliered to, for Sprenger * 
and most of the other inquisitors weie strongly 
against pardon being granted even to a repent- 
ant witch. One of the especial tasks of the 
witch was tlie killing of unbaptised children, and 
many acted as mid wives for no otlicr pnrjmse. The 
power of enduring toiture was a special grace 
grante<l them by the <levil, and other characteristic 
signs were crossing the legs, intertwining the 
hngers, women throwing their hair loose, walking 
ba^wards or coiitiary to the coiiise of the sun 
(Scot. wulershivH)^ an inability to shed tears or 


bunked fa twos and tlu^eeSf but Ih hiMi^ , ; 

dreds. In the small bkbopric q| 
three months 600 perished ; in Wilrsbitm^wfaipii ht 
scarcely lar^r, 900 ; in (^eva, 500 (IdlMV •ii tho j 
district of Cotno, Bart, de Spina IJOe ' j 

says over a hundred were fmrnea every 
at Toulouse 400 perished trigether, ana 50 , Wl | 
l>oo«y in a single year ; Nicholaiis Eetn%iu^ U 
indge of Lorraine, iioosts in 1697 that he oraf 


jndge of Lorraine, iioosts in 1697 that he WtA 
coiidemwld 900 in filtcen ycai-s ; the jkrehUd^ ^ 
of Treves avenged the coldness of the spriUjg 
of 1586 upon IIH women and 2 men burned to- 
gether. And Ids promptitude was well advise<\ 
for some of his victims on the vajr to Uvidr 
place of doom declare*! that with three more days 
tltey would have hroiiglit cold so intense as to 
destroy e\ery green thing, and plunge the whole 
countiy into star\ation. The IiiquiMtion did iU 
work effectively, for Paramo boasts that by 1404, 
within a century and a half of its foundation, it 


repeat tlie Loid's Prayer, ami especially the im- I had hume*l at least 30.000 witches who, if left 
pres.Hion upon some part of the body of a seciet } unchecked, could have brought the wdiole 

mark iinpniited by the dovil at the Sabbath, when I w'oild to dcst met ion. The charge of soreer>’' had 
wdtehes reiiounccnl their haidisui and profe«Me<l U»en a prominent feature in the infamous tiials of 
formally their «»u))inission. To discover this the the Templars m P'rauce : the Maid of Orleans had 
prisoner was often sliaxed fiom head to foot, and k^cn bunjed on this charge at Kouen in 1431 at 
subjected to horrible indecencies in the exatuiua- the instance of the Kiiglisli, hut by sentence of 
tion. This part was 8up]>osed to Imj insensible to a P'renoh hidiop ; ami these cases, * with that of 
pain, and one of the chief devices of the in- the Vandois, or wdtehes of Arras, of whom 34 
famous 17th-cciiLur> English witch-limler, Matthew were ane‘*ted and 12 buined (1460), were the 
Hopkins, w^a^j to piick the body of his victim most conspicuous examples of such processes 
all over until lie found the .spot. If his search i liefore the identification ktweeu sorcery and 
was fruitless, he placed the w'itcli cross-legged heresy w%as complete, and the jurisdiction pa.S8^ 

fxn a faKla in fl.a .. O t. I t ..nt. ..f 1 nn. _ 


on a table in the middle of a closed lotnn, with 
a hole in the door for the imps to enter hv. 
In this manner she was kept for a day or even 
two days without sleep or food. Next she was 
walked up ami down till her feet weie blistered. 
By this time confessions enough w'ere mostly 
forthcoming; but if all this had failed she was 


finally into the control of the Inquisition. The 
progiess of the wdtclioiaft epidemic had imleed Bot 
lieen rapid, and all three cases hatl aroused xvidA 
spreacl public inciednlily, while .loan’s chaiacter 
was s<demnly leliahilitate*! in 1456; and the Parle* 
merit finally in 1491 upset the Anas pinceeses and 
sentences as unjust and excessive, ordered repam- 


flung into a p<md with tlmink and tot's ti5<l | tion to ho made even to the dead in tlie shape of 


together cross-wise, when if a witch it w^as im- 
possible for her to sink. The value of the w'ateiy 
ordeal depended upon the fact that Satan, being 
very light, 8upi>orted those that w^ere his owm. 
Their extraordinary levity w^as again seen when 
they were w^eighed in the scales against the Bible. 
But these English tortures were gentleness itself 
compared with the infamies habitual to the Inquisi- 
tion, and not unknown to Scottish l^resbyterianisni. 
And even in Scotland, though witches were occa- 
sionally bill lied quickf they w'eie usually stmiigled 
before the fne reached them. They ai*e supposed 
to have been fastened to the stake with those 
witch-bridics examples of xvhich exist. 

As w^e have seen, it was not till towards the close 
of the 13th century that the Inquisition succeeded 
in including sorceiy within its jurisdiction. The 
univarBity of Paris gave all the weight of its learn 


masses for their souh, and decieed that the cruel 
ami unusual tortures emj)loyed should be j>ro- 
liihited for the futine in all seciiloi’ and ecclesi- 
astical tribunals. Pei haps in consequence of all 
this the Inquisition mmle its w'ay much slower in 
France than in Geimaiiy and Italy. But the most 
severe rebuff it experienced w'lis from the republic 
of Venice, which had jealously preserved the 
secular jurisdiction over sorcery. Breccia had 
become .specially infested by wuLcbes, and in 1510 
as many as 70 men and 70 w’omen were burned 
there; in 1514, 300 at Como; while it w’aa cuiiently 
reported tliat the Sabbath on the plain of Tonale 
near Biescia was attended by 25,000; and finally 
in 1518 the senate was informed that the inquisitor 
hail burned 70 witches of the Valcamonica, tliat he 
had as many moi'e in his prisons, and that those 
suspected or accused amounted to about 5000, or 


^ reality of the fact, and alieady in one-fourth of the population of the valleys. The 
1330 Pope John XXII. had given a powerful impetus Sigiioria at once interposed its veto, and even tlie 


> to the persecution ; but it was not till 1484, when 
Innocent VIII. issued his infamous bull Summis 
desiderantea affectihusy that the reign of terror 
really began. The earliest detailed account of 
witchcraft is found in Nider’s Formicaritis ( 1337 ), 
in which we can trace the development out of 
^inary sorcery. The Flcbellnm Hosreticorum 
Fascinariorttm of the Inquisitor Nicholaus 
Jaquerius (1458) already show's the Holy Olfice 
Idealising the need of a i*ega)ar brocedure, and this 
was at last given with much fullness in the 
infamous il/al&us Mal^mrum (1489), the work of 
the sincere fanatic Spi*enger and his coadjutor, 
Krlimer (Institor), who, armed with Pope inno- 
cent’s bull, traversed Germany, leaving heliind 
them a track of blood and fire. The infection 
spread for and wide, and witches were no longer 


fiery hull of Leo X,, Honestis (1521), could not 
foi*ce its outraged sense into submission. 

The Reformation of tlje 16tli century made no 
change in the popular view' of witchcraft, which, 
indeeii, rather nise to a height daring the 17th 
century. Theologians of all confessions nelieved in 
the poBsihility and reality of compacts with the 
devil as strongly as they believed in the dogma of 
the personality of the devil itself. Erasmus and 
Lntlier were equally strong believers in witchcraft, 
and the latter realised the active interference of 
the devil as few men have done In any ace. 
Catholic and Protestant theologians alike dejPenued 
the prosecutions; on the one side, Jean Bodin, 
Peter Binsfeld, and the Jesuit Martin Delrio; 
on the other, tlie Heidelberg physician Thomas 
Erastus, King James L of England, and the 
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famous criminal lawyer Carpzov of Leipzig. But in the Basque fondness for the apple, the fruit of 
in spite of this array of learning^ and the vast pre- transgression ; but the real reason wliy women ara 

f ionderance alike of clerical and lay opinion, there naturally so much more prone to sorcery than men 
lad not been wanting a succession of honest doubt, he thinks most probably a secret wrapped up in 
whether from natural scepticism or from humanity, the inscrutable wisdom of God. Another phase of 
Johann Wier (q.v.), a physician, by his famous witchcraft rife in France during the 17th century 
woi'k, De PrcBstigiis Dcemomtm (1564), and its was 'demoniacal possession, and this reached ito 
complements, be Lamiis and Psendo-monarehia height in the strange convulsions of the Ursuline 
Darmonum (appended as a sixth chapter to the 1577 nuns of Sainte-Baume near Aix, and the abomin- 
edition), has left a name imperishable among the able immoralities of their corrupter Louis Gauffridi, 
benefactors of humanity. Iiis scepticism was not burnedalivedeservedly in 1611 ; in the famous case 
too strong, but he went as far as he durst, and of Urban Grandier (burned 1634) and the nuns 
evidently meant to imply more than he d<ared say. of Loudun in Poitou ; and in the ecstatic trances 
The reply of the famous political philosopher, of Madeleine Bavent and her guilty relations 
Jean ^iiin, De Magorvm bcemmonumia (1579), with her abandoned confessor at tlie convent of 
is mainly an indignant and completely credulous Lou viei-s ( 1635-47 ). These unedifying histories of 
appeal to authority— to universal law, the Scrip- lust and cruelty may be read in the glowing pages 
tures, and the Fathers. The great w’ork of the of Michelet, La Sorcitre (2d ed. 1862). In the 
enlightened Englishman, Reginald Scot, The Dis- same century the fires of persecution raged hotly 
coverie of Witchcraft ^ followed in 1584, and stands in Bamberg and Wurzburg, as many as 900 trials 
alone, more than a century before its time, as a having taken place in the reign of the prince-bishop 
full and outspoken appeal to reason and to John George 11., in the two courts of Bamberg and 
humanity against a puerile and cruel superstition. Zeil between 1625 and 1630, and 600 are sn))posed 
Montaigne in his essay ‘ Of Cripples * ( 1588), with to have been burned, so little caro being taken that 
regard to this question, strikes the fundamental the accused are not enumerated by name, but 
note of modern rationalism, and adds with exquisite merely cited as No. 1, 2, 3, and so on. Under 
irony, ‘after all, iUis setting a high value on our Bishop Philipp Adolf, who came to the see of 
coniectures to roast a man alive on account of them.* Wurzburg in 1623, a great confederacy of sorcerers 
Yet it was only very gradually that the was quickly discovered, and during two or three 
superstition ^ve way. Nicholaus Reniigius pub- years hundreds of persons of all ages and conditions, 
lislie<l his Dccmonolatria in 1595, the Jesuit children of ten and twelve years old, vicars, canons, 
Martin Delrio his erudite and ponderous Dis- students, together with *G6bers child, the most 
quisitiones Magicce \n But two Jesuits may beautiful girl in Wiirzburg,* were hurried to the 

also be counted among the earliest enemies of the stake. The ghastly catalogue of these victims in 
superstition, Adam Tanner (1572-^1632) and Fried- twenty-nine burnings is printed in Hauber’sRiWto- 
rm\ vfhoHQ Cautio Cnminalis, sen dc Processt- theca Magica, and reprinted in Thomas Wright*a 
hm contra Sagas (1631), was an appeal for more exceWeiit Narratives of Sorcery and Magic (2 vols. 
circumspection in the trials, the author having 1851 ). A gieat epidemic of witchcraft broke out 
been present at many of these in the dioceses in. the village of Mohra in Sweden in 1669, and a 
of Wiirzburg and Bamberg, and having come to c^mission of clergy and laymen appointed by the 
the conclusion that many of the victims were king examined as many as 300 children, and found 
entirely innocent. He arlvances no less than fifty- a singular unanimity in tlie confession of particu- 
two doubts, and his conclusion is that there is so lars. Seventy persons were condemned to death, 
much difficulty in such cases that processes 15 being children, while 36 more between nine and 
should be suspended. He dared not put fiis name sixteen ^vere forced ‘to run tlie gantlet,’ and 20 
to his work, and could print it only in a Protestant more were whipped every Sunday for a year, 
town, Kinteln. The iJutch Protestant Balthasar See the account by Anthony Horneck, 

Bekker, in his curious work De Betoverde Wereld appended to Glanvill’s Collection of Relations. 
(1691-93), expresses openly a strong disbelief in ^ In 1672 wc 6nd Colbert directing the magistrates 
sorceiy, magic, possession by the devil, and even in France to receive no accusations of sorcery and 
the existence of the devil himself. He was dejiosed commuting sentences of death into banishment, an 
®^cpmmunicated^ for his temerity. The great indulgence against which the Parlemcnt of Rouen 
Halle jurist, Christian Thomasius, published in protested as dishonouring to God and Christian 
1701 a masterly tract, Theses de Crimine Magics, tradition. The most remarkable trial for sorcery 
which did much to educate the public opinion of at this period was that of the Marshal of Luxem- 
Germany. But the devil did not give way before bourg in 1681, and we find in the last two decades 
the philosophers without a struggle. There was a of the century only seven sorcerers burned in 
^eat outburst of lycanthropy in the later half of France, Yet the Parlement of Bordeaux burned a 
the 16th century in southern France, the most man as a not/enr 1718 ; and inispite 

interesting trial being that of Gilles Gamier at of all the boasted illumination of the 18th century 
D61e in 1573. The provincial Parlements of Paris, an old nun was burned as a Avitcli at Wiirzburg in 
Rouen, Kheims, and Bordeaux enacted stringent 1749.^ In the year 1754 a girl of thirteen, and in 
decrees against all forms of witchcraft, and the 1756 ^another of fourteen, were put to deatli at 
cases of some of their victims give reason to Landshut on suspicion of w’itchcraH. A servant- 
suspect the real guilt of toxological practices, thus girl at Glarus in German Switzerland in 1782 was 
reviving the full signification of the ancient vene- the latest judicial victim in Europe — the last of 
ficus. 1 he Parlement of Bordeaux appointed a 300, (KX) women who are computed to have perished 
commission to inquire into the causes of the since the promulgation of the bull of Innocent VIIL 
prevalence of witchcraft in the Basque provinces. Within tlie range of Catholicism, so late as 20th 
ana tnpe remain to the curious^ in the work of August 1877, five witches were burned alive by the 
Pierre de l Ancre, one of the most interesting of its Alcalde Ignacio Gastello of San Jacobo in Mexico, 
clam, labieau de linconstance des Mauvais Anges ‘with consent of the whole population.’ 
cf D&nwm (1612). He found the whole popnla- England was long preserved from the infection 
tion of the Labourd infected with witchcraft— the of regular persecuuons for witchcraft, the first 
men, the ^om^, and even the priests and children, formtd enactment declaring it a felony dating only 
M jnaiw aa 2000 ^ the lost alone flocking nightly from 1541. Besides, as we have seen m the 
to the Babbath. He sees a singular affinity between Templar trials, torture was naturally repellent to 
tobacco and sorceiy, and finds a special significance the national spirit, and without systematic torture 
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and leading questions such prosecutions could not 
thrive. At the same time tliere had been ever 
since the Conquest occasional trials for soroer;]^, 
and victims had been burned by the king’s writ 
De Hceretieo tomhurtndo^ after condemnation in the 
ecclesiastical courts. The Act of 1541 was sup- 
plemented by another under Elizabeth in ISGi, and 

^ n X - T — 


m the first year of James 1. was passed the law 
which continued iti force for over a iiundrod yeara 
Its most important section ran as follows : ‘ If any 
person or persons shall use, practise, or exercise 
any invocation or coniuratioii of any evil and 
wicked spiiit, or slmll consult, covenant with, 
entertain, employ, fee<l, or reward any evil ami 
wicked spirit to or for any intent or puniOMe, or 
take up any dead man, woman, oi child out of 
his, her, or their grave or any other place where 
the dead body resteth, or the skin, or any 

part of any dead person, to be enipIoyc<l or used in 
any manner of witciicraft, sorcery, cliaiin, or 
enchantment, or siiall use, practise, or cxeicise 
any witchcraft, enchantment, cliann, or sorcery, 
whereby any person sliall be killed, de^froyeil, 
wasted, consumed, pined, or lamed in his or* her 
hotly or any pait thereof,’ every such ofTeiider is a 
felon without iKjueiit of clergy. Wo fnid in earlier 
days sorcery re^ai ded with a kind of vague dreail, 
heard of occasionally in such cases (in Targe puit 
political) as those of Dame Alice Kxteler of Kil- 


political) as tliose ot iJame Alice Kxteler of KiJ- 
keiiiiy, who save<l herself only hy llight in 1324, 
leaving her obscurer accomplices to perish ; the 
Duchess of Gloucester, xvho did jiubtic penance 


Duchess of Gloucester, xvho did public penance 
and was imnrisoned at (Chester, >\ bile her secrctuiy 
was hanged and her accomplice, the celebiatell 
Witch of Eye, Margery Jourdenia,Mie, binned 
(1441); and Jane Shore; but the uisdom of the 
Modern Solomon brought a knowledge of it doxvii 
to everyday village life, and >\hat liad Iiereto- 
fore in Englaml cauNed but occa>»ional local mis- 
chief now uecanie a virulent epidemic frenzy. . In 
Cranmer’s ‘Articles of Vksitation’ (1549) an in- 
junction is addressed to the clergy, that ‘you shall 
inquire whether yon know of any that use charui.s, 
sorcery, enchantments, xvitchcraft, soothwiying, 
or any like craft invented by the devil.’ Stiype 
tells us Bishop Jewell, preaching before the queen 
in J558, said ; ‘ It may please your Grace to under- 
stand that witches and sorccrera, xvitliiii these last 
few' years, are marvellously increased within your 
Grace’s realm. Your Grace’s subjects pine away | 
even to the death, their colour fadeth, their tlesh 
rotteth, their speech is benumbed, their senses are 
bereft. I pray God they never practi.se further 
than upon the subject.’ Reginald Scot’s protest 
fell unheeded, or rather roused the king to xvrite 
his Dmmonologie (1597), xvliicli xvas ostensibly 
aimed against tlie ‘ damnable opinions of Wierus 
and Scot, tlie latter of wliom is not ashamed in 
public print to deny there can he such a thing as 
witchcraft.* In Lancashire especially there was 
found to be a deplorable increase of witches; in 
1612 fifteen were indicted at Lancaster and twelve 
condemned, and in 16.34 seventeen Pendle Forest 
witches were condemned on the evidence of one 
boy, who M'^os fortunately discovered to be an im- 
postor. Under the Commonwealth there was a 
l^eat increase of iiersecution, and especially in 
the^ Puritan eastern counth^s. The infamous 
•Witch-finder General * Matthew Hopkins pricked, 
waked, and swam hundreds of unhappy women in 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Huntingdonshire, 
carrying with him an assistant and a female 
searcher, and charging twenty shillings expenses in 
every town he visited. Hopkins caused to be 
sixty in one year (1644) in Essex, and 
[Bishop] Hutohinson in his reliable Ennay on Witch^ 
(1718) enumerates sixteen executions at 
Yarmouth in 1644, fifteen in Essex in 1645, nearly 


forty at Bury St Edmund#, in 
these last ‘an old reading , 

who had lx>en for nearly yWir ed 
Bmndeston in Suffolk, and who 
confessed to haviiiig employed two imtMS M 

ship. Baxter in his of 

(1691) tells With apjwoval this 
and elsewhere we are told how the old man 
the buiial -service for liirnseii just behne his mto: 
cution. John Gaulc, vicar of Great Stangbinn, ^ 
publiMhed fai« SWert of Couactenee' " 

iN 0 Witches and WUchnraft (1646), attacking the ' 
methods of Uopkiiih, and it ib a satisfaction to 
find that there i« every probability Hopkins^was 
himself swum and hanged in 1647. One of the 
most bti iking cases occurred in 1604, xvhen the 
enligli toned Sir Mattliew Hale tried and condemtied 
two women, Amy Dimy and Hose Cullender, at 
liiiry St Edninnds, for bf^w'itching children, the 
oi>iiiion of Sii Thomas Browne, xvho xvas present, 
telling with great w'ciglii against the piisoners. 
(^hief iiiMtices Ninth and Holt were the first in 
high places nho had the goo<l sense and the courage 
to set their faces against the continuance of tins 
delusion, and to exja>be the general absurdity of 
such charges. The last trial in England xvas that 
of Jane Wenhain, convicted at Hereford in 1712, 
hut not execulcd. 

But poinihtr beliefs die liaid, and we find a 
pool paralysed Frenchman d,>ing in consequence 
c»f being swum by a mob at (’astle Hedln^iam 
in E-sex in 18G.>, and again in 1879 at East Dere- 
ham in Noifolk a man fined for assaulting the 
daughter of an old xxonian who had charmed him 
hy a ‘walking toad.’ And even in the Dofly 
^ewsoi xApiil 12, 1890, we read that at the in- 
quest uu the body of a child at Fransingfield In 
Suffolk the parents confidently ascribed its death 
to the xx’itchcraft of its step -grand mother, xxho had 
died a few hours liefore it. The child xvas taken 
out in a pei ambulator fiom xvhich tlie father saxv 
smoke come forth, x\ hile the mother said the child 
xvhen it xvas brought home xx'as hot and diy and 
smelt of brimstone. But indeed tlie spiritualism 
j and theosophy of the 19th centui^' hannoniHe xvell 
xvith the exploded doctrine of xvitchcraft, and 
xvould liax'e given mucli comfort to Bodin, Renii- 
giiis, or Delrio. We have seen Sir Thomas Browne 
and Baxter’s conviction of the reality of xvitch- 
craft, and we find Seldeii, with characteristic 
caution, recoiiimetiding that xvitches should be 
hanged for their malignant intentions at any rate. 
Three books xvhich deserve to be named in the roll 
of honour as outspoken appeals to humanity and 
sense are A Candle in the Dark^ by Thomas Ady 
(1655), 71ie Question of Witchcraft Debated ^ pub- 
lished anonymously by John Wagstaffe (1669), and 
The Duqdaying of Supposed Witchcraft (1677), 
by John Webster, a xvork of singular vigour and 
ability. Hoblies was sceptical on the matter, but 
the philosophical Glanvill in his famous Saddu- 
cismus IViumphatus (1681) made a bold attempt 
to buttress the already decaying belief, iiiaiiitain- 
ing that Atheism grew out of Sadducism, and that 
xvitches once disproved, all spiritual existence dis- 
appeared w'ith them. More and Cudxvorth approved 
the book, and even so late as 1768 John Wesley 
repeated the same ai'gument : • It is troe likexvise 
tliat the English in general, and indeed most of 
the men of learning in Europe, have gix*en up all 
accounts of xvitches and apparitions as mere old 
wives’ fables. I am sony ror it, and 1 willingly 
take this opportunity of entering my solemn 
protest against this violent compliment which so 
many that believe the Bible pay to ^those who do 
not believe it. I owe them no sucli service. I 
take knowledge that these are at the bottom of 
the outcry wdiioh has been raised, and with such 
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insolence spread through the land in direct opposi- 
tion not only to the Jiible, but to the suffrage of 
the wisest and best of men in all ages and nations. 
They well know (whether Christians know it or 
not) that the giving up witchcraft is in effect 
giving up the Bible.’ 

Nowhere were* the witchcraft trials more cruel 
than in Scotland, where the clergy controlled the 
whole social life, and an iron theology dominated 
the imaginations of men ; the more vividly the 
torments of hell are realised the more callous do 
men ever become to human sufferings in this 
world. We find the Scottish clergy throughout 
the leading managers of the prosecutions, before 
whom the confessions were taken and the tortures 
inflicted. The ministers and kirk sessions were 
required to make strict inquisition, and private 
accusations were invited even from the pulpit. 
There is but little account of sorcery in the earliest 
Scottish records, scarce anything m Fordiin, but 
enough in Wyntoiin, and ample store also in the 
Breviary of Aberdeen (1510). The statute of 1563 
wiis tlie first regular enactment, and the earliest 
conviction is supposed to have been that in 1479 
for consuming a waxen image of the king. Yet 
comparatively early we find it occasionally ascribed 
to persons of high %state. Sir Michael Scott of 
Balwearie, and William, Lord Soulis of Hermit- 
age Castle, who was boiled to death, were notable 
sorcerers; Janet Douglas, Lady Glammis, was 
executed under James V. (1537) for devising the 
death of the king by poison or witchcraft ; John 
Knox mentions the Countess of Huntly as a 
notable patroness of witches, and himself was sup- 
posed to have gained the affections of Lord Ochil- 
tree’s youthful daughter by sorcery ; Catherine 
Ross, Lady Fowllis, only escaped with difficulty 
on a charge of sorcery in 1590 ; and the Earl of 
Gowrie of the mysterious conspiracy was a master 
of magic, the word Tetragrammaton, found written 
in parchment on his body, preventing the blood 
flowing even when he was dead. Some ten yeai-s 
earlier a vast hellish conspiracy was formed near 
Edinburgh to drown King James VI. on liis voyage 
from Denmark. It centred round Doctor Fian, alias 
John Cunningham, master of the school at Salt- 
pans in Lothian, and Agnes Sanijison, the ‘ Wise 
Woman of Keith’ (Haddingtonshire), whom Arch- 
bishop Spottiswoode describes as ‘ a woman not of 
the base and ignorant sort of witches, but matron- 
like, grave, and settled in her answers, wliicli were 
all to some purpose.’ Fian’s nails were torn from 
his fingers, and his legs were crushed by the boot 
till the marrow was squeezed out of the bones, 
and finally, in January 1591, he ended his suffer- 
ing in the fire. The confession's of the woman 
told how as many as two hundred witclies had 
flocked to the kirk of North Berwick, where the 
devil preached damnable blasphemies and denun- 
ciations of the king, and made all the witches kiss 
his bare buttocks over the pulpit. Dr W. lianiesey 
in his Elminthologia (1668) tells us he saw nine 
witches burning together on Leith Links in 1044, 
and about 1650 we liearof John Kincaid of Tranent, 
especially skilful as a pricker, using pins about 
three inches in length. We read in Fitcaim how 
Alesoun Balfour was burned at Kirkwall in 1596, 
after lieing tormented with the caschielawis for 
forty-eight hours, her aged husband before her eyes 
bound in the lang irnis of fifty stone weight, her 
son tortured with the boot to the extent of fifty- 
seven^ strokes, her daughter, but seven years old, 
put in the pillievnnkis (thumbscrews). The 
Restoration set the witch-fires ablaze with greater 
ftiry than e^ei*, ignorant justices abetted by 
frenzied ministera sentencing all delated to them. 
As many as fifty commissions from the Privy- 
council to individuals of certain districts to hold 


trials, each with the names of from one to ten 
delinquents, were issued within eight months from 
January 1662, and these distinct from the ordinary 
Court of Justiciary, Sheriffs, and Bailies of Regafr 
ities. One of the most stnking cases was that ol 
Isohel Gowdie of Auldearn, buraed in 1662 after a 
series of confessions of unusual imaginativeness, 
printed in full by the painstaking Pitcairn. This 
small district contained at that time so many witches 
that Satan, for convenience, was obliged to divide 
theni into companies of thirteen, called covines. 
Major Weir was strangled and bunied at Edinburgh 
in 1670 for sorcery and incest; his Sister Jean, 
who confessed to intercourse with evil spirits, and 
employed a familiar to spin her lint, was hanged the 
day after. In 1662 there was a great outburst of 
witchcraft at Tnverkip, Renfrewshire, where Marie 
Lamont, a girl of eighteen, made a series of remark- 
able confessions. In Renfrewshire also seven 
siifferetl in 1697 at Paisley for bewitching Chri.stian 
Shaw, of Bargarran, a girl pf eleven, who afterwards 
was the means of beginning the thread-manufacture 
in Paisley. Other more notable coses occurred also 
at Kinross (1718), Spott in East Lothian (1705), 
Pitteiiweem (1704); as well as the death through 
the use of a waxen figure of Sir George Maxwell 
of Pollock in 1677, for which five suffered at- Paisley,, 
and the obstinate bewitching of Loi tl Torphiehen’e 
son in 1720. The last execution in Scotland took 
place at Dornoch in 1722, where a poor old woman 
perished for having ridden her own daughter, trans- 
formed into a pony, and shod by the devil, which 
made the girl ever after lame, both in hands and 
feet, as well as her son after her. The weather was 
cold, and the old woman sat quietly warming her- 
self by the fire prepaj^ed to burn her wliile tlie pre- 
parations were being made. Sir Geoi'ge Mackenzie 
(r^.v.), who is not usually credited in Scotland 
with humanity, among other sensible and humane 
remarks on witchcraft, adds : ‘ Most of these poor 
creatures are tortured by their keepers, who, being 
persuacled they do God good service, think it tlieir 
duty to vex and torment poor prisoners ; and I know, 
ex certissimd scientid, tliat most of all that ever 
were taken were tonnenteii after this manner; 
and this usage was the ground of all their confes- 
sion.* William Forbes, professor of law in as- 
gow, declares his firm belief in witchcraft in his 
Institutes of the Law of Scotland (1730), defining 
it as * that black art whereby strange and wonder- 
ful things are wrought by a power derived from 
the devil. . . . Nothing seems plainer to me than 
that there may he and have been witches, and that 
perhaps such are now actually existing ; wliich 1 
intend, God willing, to clear in a larger work 
concerning the criminal law.’ The statutes against 
witchcraft were finally repealed in 1736, to the 
great displeasure of the leading secedens from 
tho Church of Scotland, for we find enumerated, 
in the confession of national and personal sins 
piinteil in an act of the Associate Presbytery at 
Edinbui'gli in 174.3, the act of Queen Anne’s parlia- 
ment tolerating Episcopo^ in Scotland, the act for 
adjourning the Court of Session during the Christ- 
mas holidays, ‘as also the penal statutes againat 
witches having been repealed by parliament, cott- 
trary to the express law of God ; for which a holy 
God may he provoked in a way of righteons judg- 
ment to leave those who are already ensnared to be 
hardened more and more ; and to permit Satan to 
tempt and seduce others to the same dangerous 
and wicked snare.’ 

Those who crossed the Atlantic for conscience’ 
sake carried all their superstitions with them, and 
we find an execution for witchcraft in New England 
as early as 1648, while in the abstract ol the laws 
of that colon/, printed in 1655, there stands these 
articles : * Witchcraft, which is fellowship by cove* 
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nant with a familiar spirit, to be punished with 
deo^. . . . Oonsnlters with witolifUB not to be toler* 
ated, bat either to be cut off by death or banishment, 
or other suitable punishment. ’ But the interest of 
Ametican witehciaft centres in tlie famous Salem 
cases (1691-92), the guilt of which may in great 
measure be laid on the shoulders of Cotton Mather 
(g.v.), autlior of Memorable Ft'ovidences relating to 
Witokcrc^ and Possessions ( 1685) and Wonders of 
the Invisible World (1692). Nineteen persons were 
executed, among the six men one olergymnn and 
Giles Corey, a man over eighty, who, refusing to 
plead, was piessed to death. All died protesting 
their innocence, and even those who ha<l been 
terrified into confession withdrew it, altliough their 
honesty cost them tlieir lives. Nor weie the 
victims here at leant abandoneil by theii fiiend^ : 
in all the trials of this kind there is noHung so 
pathetic, says Mr Ii 0 ^^ell, as t))e picture of 
Jonathan Cary holding up the weary aims of liK 


Jonathan Cary holding un the weary aims of Ins 
wife duiing her tiial, ana wining away tlie sweat 
from liei bunx and tlie tears from Jier i’ttoe. A le* 
action speedily set in, and, (hough in January 1695 
throe more weie condemned, no more executions 
took place, and a few months after the governor 
dtscliarged all the suspects from gaol, as many as 
150 in mimhor. One Samuel Pnriis, a clergxmnn 
who had been one of the main insiigalois of the 
prosecutions, confessed his error, hut xxas <iismisstHl 
by his flock in 1690, while even Cotton Mather 
acknowledged that there had been ‘a going too 
far in that affair.* This lamentalile story is told 
fully by Charles \V. U])haiii iii his IIi.sfun/ of the 
Salem Delusion (1831 ; new ed. 2 vols. 1867). See 
also Mr liowoll in vol. ii. of Literary Essays ( 1890). 

Many of the more important books on witchcraft have 
been inontioned incidentally in tlie foicgoing pages ; the 
names of all the older books will bo found m (Jrushc’s 
Bibliotheca Mayiea (licjp, 1843). A ooniprohoiibivo 
collection is that published at Frankfurt in 2 vols. 1.582, 
containing the pertinent books of Sprenger, Nider, Basin, 
Molitor, the FlayeHum Damionum compiled by Mengii'., 
Gerson, Murner, Malleolus, and Bart, de •Spma. Another 
is the Thtatruin de Vcnejiciis (Frankfurt, 1586), contain- 
ing suventeen tracts by Danams, Lercheiiuer, Bulhngcr, 
Ewich, Tritliouiius, &c. Among general books the best 
accounts of the superstition wiU be found in l.iecky*s 
History of nationalism in Europe (vol. i.), Tyl^r*** Primi- 
tive Culturef and II. C. Lea’s invaluable History of the 
Inquisition of the Middle Ayes (vol, iii. 1887). Service- 
able books are Thomas Wright’s Hari'atii'es of Sorcery 
and Magic (2 vols. 1852); Eimemoser’s Ocsehichte 
der Magie (En^. trans. 1854); Maury, La Mayie et 
VAstrologie (18w); Garinet, Histoire dt la Mayie en 
France (1818); Heppe’s edition of Soldau’s Qeschichte 
der Hfxenprocesse ( 2 vols. 1880 ) ; Scott’s Letters on 
Demonoloyy and Witchcraft (1830); Grimm’s Deutsche 
Mythologie; Howard Williams, The SupcTstitions of 
Witchcraft (1865); KoskofiTs Gesrhichte des Teufds 
( 1869 ) ; Conway’s Demonology and Devil Lore ( 2 vols. 
1878); Diefenbaoh, Die Hexenwahn (Mainz, 1886); W. 
H. bavenport Adams, Witch, Warlock, and Mayi- 
eian (1889); Le Sabbat des Sorciers (1882) and other 
vols. in the * Bibliothdque Diabolique;’ J. Baissac, Les 
Grands Jours de la SorcellerU (1890) ; and C. G. Leland, 
Gypsy Sorcery ( 1891 ). An indispensable book for Scotch 
witchcraft is Pitcairn’s Crinmial Trials in Scotland from 


jjarker i>aiMrsittiions of Scotland (1834), J. H. Burton’s 
Crimiml Trials in Scotland (2 vols. 1852), and O. K. 
Sharpe’s ^ition of Law’s Memorialls (1819), with intro- 
duction, itself reprinted as The Histoiy of Witchcraft in 
SeoUamd (1884), ^e also such folklore books as are 
Mally reliable, as these of Pitr4, Krauss, Ralston, Mann- | 
hardt, &o. ; and the articles Animism, Apparitions, 
Astrology, Psmonologt, Dkvil, Divination, Evil 
Evb, Exorcism, Faibibs, Familiar, Faust, Incanta- 
tions, Magic, Spiritualism, Vampirb, Wbbbwout. 

Witch-hazel (Hamamdu virginiea), a North 
American shrub of tlie natural order Hamameli- ! 


dacea*. Thk order contains entyi a viy 
number of species, macli dtfiused ^ 

but none of tlieni European ; aiimbs , 

with alternate, stipulate, feather-veined ' 

small axillary unisexual Sovvem Tiie ^ 

is a shrub or small tiee 10 or 12 feet 
leaves are 4 inches long and 2 or 3 broad ; the ' 

clustered, yellow and showy, with long Unear 
appearing in the fall of the year, the fruit 
in spring. The seeds contain a quantity of oU, 4li3 
are wbolesoine and edible, Avhile the leaves and 
ai-e astringent, and the tincture is much asm im 
piles, varicose veins, A'c. The name is due to 
supported virtues of a forked twig as a diviiiing-roa. 

WileiiaReinfil (* the meeting of couimellors/ 
wttena lieiiig genitive pJu. ot the A-S. irita, 

man,’ ‘a counsellor’), the ^leat national 
j council of England in Angl<» Saxon tinies, by which 
{ the king was .suppo.Hed to be guided in all Ids inaiii 
i a(*ts of goveinment. Kiudi Kingdom had its own 
! witensgetodt before the union <»f the sex'eral king- 
doiUH in 827, after which there was one for the 
j wlioh* ciumtiv, Jt \va.s composed of the lilKliops, 

I tbe eaUloimoh of shires, and a iniiaher of the king’s 
I fricmN and dependents, tbe kings thanes (see 
J ^i’llANK). it met fieqnently, if not at regular 
interuils, and claimed xery extensive iioxx'ers — 

I which, hoxvever, varied invcii*ely with the power 
< of the piince. The xxitan deliberated in all new 
• Inws, made treaties, (dected the king, and once 
depostMl one (Eilielred IL), ap]»oiiJted bishops, 
as'^entetl tt> grants of land, wdth tlie king levied 
taxes, and. foimcd a supreme court of justice. But, 
as it was a council (»f loyal officers and territorial 
magnates, it is inlsleadiiig to identify its functions 
with its successor, tlie representative House of 
Commons. See England and Parliament, and 
>vork8 there cited, especially Stubbs and Freeman. 

Wither, O EoRGE, poet, Ax^as born at Bentxvorth, 
Hamp>Uiie, June 11, 1588, 11c was sent to Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, but after txxo years w’os 
called away through family revei*ses of fortune. 

At eighteen, hoxx’cver, he fouinl his xxay to London, 
and eiiteied at Lincoln’s Inn, where lie made fast 
friendship with William Bioxnc, then of the Inner 
Temple. For his Abuses Sfrtpt and Whint (1613), 
a very abstract satire indeed, he found nimself in 
the Mai’shalsea, and hoic, in spite of harsh ini- 
piisonmexit, he wrote his Shepherds Hunting, a sweet 
pastoral, the fourth eclogue of which contains his 
lamous verses on the consobng power of poetry to 
the T>oet. It is supposed tliat his satii e a<l(fre6sed to 
the king ( 1614), together with the Earl of Pembroke’s 
intercession, procuied his release. In 1618 appeared 
The Motto, a curious piece of self-confession ex- 
tending to two tlkousand lines, yet, says Charles 
Lamb, ‘ w^e read it to the end xvithout feeling of 
distaste, almost without a consciousness that we 
have been listening all the while to a man praising 
liitiiseH. There are none of the cold particles in it, 
the hardness and self -ends which render vanity 
and egotism hateful.’ His finest poem, Fair Virtue, 
or the Mistress of Philaretc ( 1622 ), with the curious 
inequality of all his xvork, shows exquisite fancy 
and here and there pure inspiration. His Hymns 
and Songs of the Church ( 16&) w’ere authorise by 
a patent from the king, to the strong displeasuie 
of the Stationers’ Company. Accordingly they 
brought him no profit, although thus ushered into , 
the world and set to music by Orlando Giblmns. 
His Psalms of David translated followed in 1631, 
his Embletns in 1634, his Hallelujah in 1641. 

By this time Wither had become a fiery Puritan, 
and in 1642 he sold his estate to raise a troop of 
horse for the parliament. He was taken prisoner, 
and is said to have owed his life to the intercession 
of Sir John Denham, who pleaded with much more 



WITHERSPOON 
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wit than truth that, * bo long as Wither lived, he 
[Denham] would not be accounted the worst poet 
in England.* Later Cromwell made him miuor- 
general in Suri*hy, and Master of the Statute Omce. 
At the Restoration he was stripped of his places and 
property, and, on suspicion of having written the 
Vox Vnlgif a satire on the parliament of 1661, flung 
first into Newgate, then into the Tower. He was 
released in 1663, died May 2, 1667, and was buried 
in the church of the Savoy Hospital in the Strand. 

In character Wither was sincere, resolute, no 


His works (3 vols. Phila. 1803; and 9 vols. Ediii. 
1815) include Eeelesiastic Characteristiee <1700), 
against the Moderates ; a work on the stage ( 1757 ) } 
and two treatises which are still read, on Juatifica* 
lion ( 1756) and on Regeneration ( 1764). 

Witness. See Evidence, Oath. 

Wltney« a town of Oxfordshire, on the Wind- 
rush, 1 1 miles W. by N. of Oxford ( 14 by a branch- 
line, 1861). It has a thi*ee-arch bridge (1822), a 
fine cruciform 13th-century church (restored by 


SSd ulSr&K,.™ in w5{,"nn"SlSS tiS 

in a weed,’ His books number almost a bundled, 

but almost all liis really excellent vei-se belon)>s to pil?* n ’wi*" W 
the first ten years, collated in his Juvenilia (1022; 

enlarged 1626 and 1633 ; Spenser 8oc., 1870-72). » V f^^****^ ( 1852). 

After his death his poetry fell into almost complete WItsIllS* Hermann, Dutch theologian, was 
oblivion, but the praises of Southey, Sir Egerton born at Enkhuysen, February 12, 1636, studied at 
Brydges, Hallam, and especially Charles Lamb Grttningeii, Leyden, and Utrecht, and served as 
have restore<l him to his true niche in the temple of pastor till 1676, when he was called to a chair at 
fame, from which he cannot now be degraded. Pope Franeker, in 1680 at Utrecht. In 1698 he was 
in his Dunciad had grouped * wretcTied VVithers* called to Leyden, and here he died, October 22, 1708. 
among the dull of ancient days ; Percy in his Hi® great work is De aeconomia Fcederinn Dei cum 
Reliques inserted one of his poems, but did not hommibus (1685; Eng. trans. 3 vols. 1763) — an 
venture to give his name, and in his fourth edition unsuccessful attempt to establish a middle way 
(1794) describes him as ‘not altogether devoid of between the orthodox and the federalists. 


genius.* Charles Lamb’s essay on the poetical 
works of Wither was first printed in the collection 


Other writings translated are Conciliatory Animad* 
versions on the Controversies agitated m Britain under 


of his own writings published in 1818. It grew out Names of Antinoinians and Neonomians ( (Glasgow, 
of a series of marginal notes made by liini in an I®97), Dissei^tations on the Creed (Edin. 1823), and on 


interleaved copy of Wither’a Philarete and other 

S ocms, edited and printed by his old school-fellow 
ohn Matthew Gutch at his private press at Bristol. 
This volume was fii*st lent to Lamb by Mr Gutcli, 
next to Dr G. F. Nott, the editor of Surrey ami 


Wyatt, and found its way once piore into the 
hands of Lamb, who again criticised Nott’s annota- 
tions with no less freedom than critical insight. 
The volume finally came into the possession of Mr 
Swinhunie, who contributed a full account of it to j 
the Nineteenth Century for January 1885. 

As a religious poet Wither, in the words of 


the Lords Prayer (1839). 

WUI^De. See De Witt. 

Wittenberg, a town of Prussian Saxony, till 
1873 a fortress of the third rank, on the £lbe"( here 
800 feet wide), 69 miles SW. of Berlin. It is 
interesting as having been the ca])ital of the 
electorate of Upper Saxony, as the cradle of the 
Reformation, and as containing the graves of 
Lutiier and Melanclithon. The Tamous university 
(1502), where Luther was professor and Hamlet 
studied, is now removed, and since 1815 incorpor- 
ated with that of Halle. In the Stadt-Kirche 


Charles Lamb, reached a starry lieiglit far above are two remaikahle pictures by Cranach, in which 
Quarles, and liis sweet fancy and exquisite tender- Melanclithon is represented as administering the 
ness irresistibly provoke his readers’ love. His sacrament of baptism, and Luther as preaciiing to 
earlier poems gave him in later years pangs of a congregation of which the two foremost figures 
unnecessary repentance. A hearty homeliness of are his wife and son. In the Schloss-Kirche (14^) 
manner, a straightforward spontaneity and honesty are the tombs of Luther and Melanclithon, as well 
of speech, a resolute feeling of independence are as those of Frederick the Wise ( with a noble 
the characteristic marks of all his work, and, as bronze statue by Vischer) and John the Steadfast, 
has been seen, he rises not seldom into the serene electors of Saxdny. Luther nailed his theses to 
atmosphere of real poetry. But his flight is never its wooden door, wliich, burn^ by the Austrian 
sternly or long sustained, and. bathos is doubly besiegers in 1760 during the Seven Yearn* War, 
damnable in hept^yllabic couplets. The bright was in 1858 reiilaced by one of bronze bearing 
wasting in despair* (from the Latin text of those theses. Hho Schlosa-Kirche 


Fidelia^ 1615), is known to all English readers, but 
it is by no means his best poem. 

The Hymns and Songs of the (fhurch were edited by 
^ward Farr m 1^6 (Spenser Soc., 1880-81), the 
Halldujahxn 1857 (Spenser Soa, 1878-79), and Vox 


was in^ 1858 re])]aced by one of bronze bearing 
tlie Latin text of those theses. The Schlosa-Kirche 
was restored and reopened by the German emperor 
on 31st October 1892 — the occasion of great 
Luther celebration. Tlie Augustinian monastery, 
with Luther*s cell, was converted in 1817 into 
a tbeological seminary; and the house of the 


jRcwmtra/tcer (1879-80), the Psalms o/ Bovfd ( 1880-82 ), * remains almost un- 

the ParuUelogrammatpn{im\-m, and RnpuUica Angli- *11 ' J ; Melanchthon s house is also shown ; there 
cana (1882-83). Philarete and Ftddia appeared in Pro- sti^ues of Luther (by Schadow) and Melaiich- 

fessor ArWs ‘EngUbh Gamer;’ Professor Morley pub- ("y D'ake) ; and outsule the Elster Gate an 


lished a belection in 1891 ; and two volumes of The Poems I'ke spot where Luther burned the papal 

of George Wither were edited by Mr F. Sidgwick in 1903. The fortifications were I cpaired by Napo- 

^Witherspoon, Jobn. theologian, was bom in and stormed Vy 


the Dariairof Y^riAr Prussians (1814). There a^e manufactures of 

1722^stiidiAd Scotland, 5th February woollens, linens, hosiery, leather, brandy, and beer 

top. hS SS°« . WI**.”*./*.!* *b«e Ih. Elfc. 

the Continental Congress, became Zite ffl to “ long, M miles NNW. 
1790, and died at Priiceton, 16th NSber 17M with large cloth and oU factories, 

, luui ixovemoer 1/W4. and a good shipping trade. Pop. ( 1900) 16,200. 



^Wl^''iL -Bilim- 

Africa, ^ifi ^hteh a OmiiMii tnMlitig ^exmpBAf «eK* 
qniircd rights 1888, but, . os in nqibe m^te' 
acp^ent oa Sand put und^ Britiab protofs^ 
iion aa part df tlie imperial Biitiih Eaat Africa 
Company by the agreement in 1890 lietween Britain 
and Oermany^ It is now part of British East Africa. 
Wtt^aterarandit. See JoHAKKBSBURa 


W oaa a genus or plants or tiie natural 

ord^ CrtieiferiB, containing only a few species^ 
mostly natives of the countries around the Mediter- 
ranean. Dyjr’s Wood {/. titictorui) was formerly 
much cultivated both in 

f Eng] and and Scotland 

for the sake of a blue flye 
obtained from its root- 
loaves. The use of this 
tlye was practically »u- 
ocrsotled by indigo. 

' I Iyer’s woad is a biennial 

/ / plant, with oblong ere- 

/ j nate root- leaves about a 
1 foot in length, on pretty 
4 M long stalks; an upright, 
■ JB much branched leafy 
IJ9 stem, aljoiit 3 feet high ; 

small yellow tlowei-s, and 
Wm large see<l- vessels, about 
|y half an inch long and 2 
W inches wide, banging from 
f slender stalks. The 
^ ^ IP leaves when cut are 

\ 1 I irffy re<luce(l to a paste, which 

% I lieap.s for alamt 

lifteen days to fernient, 
JtpP' and then formed into balls 

Dyer’s Woad wliich are dried in the 

(ImtU tnictoria). sun, and which have a 
rather agreeable smell, 
and are of a violet colour within. These balls are 
subjected to a further fermentation before l»eing i 
used by the dyer. When woad is now used, it is j 


■'S’ifc I?-*' 


Tow^a wrii^iga! whLh 
MS., are falthial aad 
aided, compilatloniL One only ' 

iisVied in hts lifetime — the Iliiatory e/ 






always in union with indigo, which improves the 
colour. Even by itself, liowever, it yields a good 
and very permanent blue. In 1896 woad was 

g rown at only three places in England, all near 
oston ; the price, formerly £25 a ton, had sunk 
I to £9. It is supposed that woad was vitrum, the 
dye with whicli Ucesar said almost all the Britons 
stained their bodies. See Arthur Young’s Agri- 
ctdturcU Survey of Lincolnshire (1799); and an 
article and letters in Nature^ November 1896. 

Woblirilt a small market- town 13 miles SW. 
of Bedford, noted chiefly for Woburn Abl)ey, seat 
of the Dukes of Bedfonl, which stands in a park 
12 miles in circumference. The Cistercian abbey, 
a daughter bouse of Fountains, was founded in 
1145, and rapidly became powerful. It and its 
lands were granted in 1547 to John, Earl Kussell, 

^ afterwards Duke of Bedford. Of the abl^y nothing 
now remains ; the mansion, built mainly in tho 
18th century, occupies four sides of a quadrangle, 
and has a noble portrait-gallery. Pop. 1300. 

Woblinit A city of Massachusetts, 10 miles 
by rail NNw. of Boston, with manufactni'es of 
pianos, shoes, and leather, and a fine public library. 
Pop. (1890) 13,499; (1900) 14,254., 

Woden* See Odin. 

WodroWf ilOBERT, church historian, was born 
at Glasgow in 1679. He entered the university 
there in 1691, and, after passing through the arts 
olasses, studied theology under his father, who was 
pzofessor of divinity, and had saffei^ed for con- 
^ smeuoe’ sake during the persecution. He dis- 
charged at the same time the duties of college 
librarian, till, in- 1703 he was licensed to preacn. 


the Mevolution (2 vols. fol. 1721-22), 
dedicated to George 1., ‘the l>est and gres^f'W 
kings,* and eariuMl him in 1725 a grant of iOQf 
j^ineas. The others include Lives of the 
KefcrtnCrs and most emivent Ministers {stolectiowsi 
2 volft. Maitland Club, 1834-45), Analecta; or a. 
History of lUmarkahle Providences (4 vols. Malt- ' 
land Ciuli, 1842-43), a selection from his .Corre-- 
snondejice (3 vols. Wodrow S<jciety, 1845l“43>, and 
Uiographieal CoUeetions relating to the North-east 
of Scotland (New Spalding Club, 1890). 

the Memoir by l>r R. Bums preflxed to his edition 
of the History (4 vwh. 1830), and others by the younger 
M'Oie and K. TJppo to the two last-named works. 

Margaukt, actress, was horn 
daughter ol a Dublin bricklayer, October 18, 1720. 
She grew up a girl of remarkable grace and Iwanty, 
and, Htill a child, became a pupil of Madame 
Violante, mistrfjss of a rope-dancing booth. From 
seventeen to twcfity «he played on the ilublin 
stage all manner of parts, from Oplielia to Sir 
Harry Wildair, and on 6th Noveml>or 1740 made 
her first appearance at Coven t Garden as Sylvia in 
the Uecruiting (tjfficer. Her beauty and grace, her 
prettv singing and vivacious coquetry, and the 
exquisite art especially of her male characters 
carried all hearts by storm. Her one drawback 
w^ris the harshness of her voice, y^et this in no 
degree himleretl the completeness of her tiinmph. 
Her character was far from ineproachnhie, and 
it is most probable that Garrick never thought 
seriously of marrying her. But .she atoned for all 
her faults by an irresistible gomlness of disposi- 
tion, and by a charity that knew no bounds. Her 
sister Mary failed as an actress, but married 
Cantain Ch'olmoiuleley, nephew to Horace Walpole, 
nmi survived till 1811. Peg Woffington was always 
singularly iudeneiident and something whimsical 
ill her moods, but she kept the affection of the 
public till the tra;nc close of iter career. On 3d 
May 1757 she briike down in playing Kosalind, 
and left the stage for ever. She dieil at Tedding- 
ton, 28th March 1760, hei last days given to 
charity, good works, and penitence. She left a 
noble moniinient to lier memory in her almshouses 
at Teddingtoii. 

See the Lives by Augustin Daly ( New York, 1888) and 
J. Fit^erald Molloy ( 1884 ) ; also R. W. Lowe’s edition j 
of Dr Doran’s Annals of the English Stage (3 vols. 1888). 
Charles Keade’s Peg Woffington is a clever novel enough, 
but is hardly successful as a living realisation of a singu- 
larly bright and interesting personality. 

WOhler* Friedrich. See Chemistry, p. 147. 

Wolwode* or Voivode (Polish tcojetooda, 
Servian vojvoda^ Russian voevoda), a Slavic word 
for the leader of an army; later used for an 
administrative ruler of a province, or, as formerly 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, the reigning prince. 

Woking* a market- town of Surrey, 24 miles 
SW. of London by roil, with an old church ( Early 
English and Decorated; i*estored 1878). Nearly 
3 miles west is the * London Necropolis Cemetery * 
(1864), 2000 acres in extent, to which funeral trains 
dcome regularly from London. Near was built the 
first public crematory in England (1878). Four 
miles NW. of Woking is Bisley Common, since 
1890 the shooting headquarters of volunteers, 
removed from Wimbledon. Pop. ( 1901 ) 164222. 
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Woklnghaitty or Oakinoham, a market^town 
of BerkHliire (till 1832 Wiltshire, detached), in 
Windsor Forest, 7 miles SE. of lieading by rail. 
Incorporated as a municipal borough in 1885, it 
has a Gothic town-hall (1860), neighl^uring paper, 
saw, and Hour mills, and the * Rose * inn, where, 
once detained by wot weather. Gay, Swift, Pope, 
and Arbuthnot celebrated the host’s pretty <laughter 


in the ballad of ‘ Molly Mo^* It was famous for 
its bull-baitings till 1821. Bearwood, 1 mile W., 


Its bull- baiting till 1821 
is the sent of J. Walter, ' 
(1851)2272; (1901) 3551. 


till 1821. Bearwood, 1 mile W., 
^Valter, Esq., of the Times, Pop. 


on the belly and le^, bushy on the tail, and erect 
on the neck and sides — whilst in the south it is 
generally shorter and rougher. The colour is 
usually pale yellowish gray mingled with black, 
lighter, often whitish gray below. It undergoes 
some change with, the season, inclining to red in 
the summer, in the winter to yellow, which becomes 
white in the north ; it is of a darker hue in the 
south. The forehe^ is whitish gray, the snout 
yellowish gray, always mingled with black, the 
lips whitish and the cheeks, yellowish, sometimes 
indistinctly striped. A full-grown wolf measures 
5 feet 5 inches in length, whereof 18 inches 
belong to the tail ; its height is 33 inches, and its 
weight 50 kilos (over 100 Tb.). The wolf’s natural 


voice is a loud howl, but when confined with 
dogs it will learn to bark. Wolves inhabit a great 
variety of oountiw, both hill and plain, especially 
thick forests and broken. ground, with alternate 
morasses and dry patches, and in the south the 
steppes. They shelter in woods, marshes, cane- 
braKcs, and maize- fields, roaming over wide aieas, 
often suddenly appearing where none have been 
seen for years, and as quickly vanishing — nor is 
this wonderful when it is remembered that they 
will cover from 25 to 40 miles in a single nigh£ 


Wolcott John,' better known under the 
seudonym of ‘Peter Pindar,’ was born at Dod- 


1 brooke, near Kiiigsbridge, Devonshire, in May 
1738. He was educated at Kiiigsbridge, at Bod- 
min, and in Normandy at the cliarge of an uncle, 
a surgeon of the little Cornish seaport of Fowey ; 
and then, having studied medicine for seven years 
under him, walked the London hospitals, and taken 
his M.p. at Al>erdeen (1767), he went to Jamaica 
as medical attendant to the governor, Sir William 
Trelawny. He inmle Wolcot pliysician-general of 
the island, and, to he able also to give him a good 
living, sent him home to England to procure ordin- 
ation from the Bfihop of London (1769). Three 
years later, however, he died, whereupon Wolcot 
forsook l>oth Jamaica and the church, and started 
a practice at Truro. Here he discovert the talents 
of young Opie (q.v.), and with him in 1780 he 
removed to London, thenceforth to devote himself 
to writing audacious squibs and satires in verse on 
all sorts of pei*son8, from George HI. down to the 
city liverymen and even lower. His sixty or 
seventy poetical pamphlets (1778-1818) include 
The Lonsuul^ The Apple-dumpUngs and a King, 
WhitbreiuVs Brewery visited by their Majesties, 
Bozzy aful Piozzi, and LvHcal Udes on the Royal 
Academy exhibitions (Wolcot himself was no 
mean draughtsman). Witty and fluent, but 
coarse and ephemeral, they have long since out- 
lived their vogue, which was great, for in 1795 
he obtained from the booksellers an annuity of 
£250 for the copyrights. More than this, the 
ministry are said by Wolcot himself to have 
endeavoured vainly to bribe him into silence. 
Blind for some years, he die<l at Somers Town, 
14tli January 1819. See Blackwood^s Magazine for 
July 1868. 

Wolf, the vernacular name of certain species of 
the genus Canis; for a general account of which see 
Dog. The principal forms included in this section 
are as follows. (1) The Common Wolf (C, lupm) 
has very much the appearance of a large, long- 
legged, bare- boned dog, with a long tail, whi^i 
hangs over its haunches instead of being curled 
upwards. Distinguishing characters are to be 
found in the lank body, length of the snout in 
proportion to the head, sloping forehead, oblique 
eyes, and erect ears. The lur varies according to 
the climate with respect both to its nature and 
colour. In the north it is long and thick — longest 



The wolf’e natural 


The Common Wolf ( Canis lupm ). 

(From a Photograph by Aiischlitz.) 

In the neighbourhood of dwellings they only 
appear after twilight, ))ut in secluded places carry 
on their hunting all day. Their fooii varies ac- 
cording to the season, consisting in summer almost 
exclusively of wild animals — foxes, hedgehogs, 
mice, birds, reptiles, and even vegetables ; of 
larger animals, elk and deer, whilst hares are 
soon exterminated where wolves abound. They 
follow the herds of lemmings in their migrations, 
and will devour carrion with avidity ; but thqy 
do not appear to attack man unless in large 
numl>ers or pressed by hunger. In winter they 
approach nearer to human habitations, doing much 
damage to fiocks and poultry yards ; they come 
into the outskirts of St Petenshurg and Moscow, 

I and even pass through the streets of such towns as 
Agram. When in packs they will attack horses 
and homed cattle, in the chase the wolf exhibits 
all the canning of the fox, and in addition courage 
and the capability of hunting in packs. These 
will even divide into parties, one following the 
trail of the quarry, tlie other endeavouring to inter- 
cept its retreat. In mental qualities the wolf is in 
every respect the equal of the fox ; liis caution is so 
great that he regards eveiy unfamiliar object with 
suspicion, will not pass through a door if he can 
leap over the wall, and will not, unless famished, 
attack a tethered animal lest it should be the bait 
of a trap. When lie sees himself captun^ hia 
courage and ferocity at once forsake him, so that 
we may readily credit Conrad Gesner’s story of an 
old woman, a wolf, and a fox falling successively 
into a pitfall, and each keeping a^f from the 
others. The loss in life ana property caused by 
wolves is in many places considerable ; in Russia, 
.where their number is estimated at 170,000. 203 
persons were recorded in 1889 as i^ving Mien 
victims to them, whilst the annual ^niage done 
to live-stock has been * variously staM at from 
7 to 16 inilUon roubles (say from £700^ to 
£1,500,000), and to useful wild animals at no lest 
than*50 million roubles. In Lapland woixl lor f 
peace is synonymous with seoujity from wolvea 
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Hence it is not wonderful tiiat these anititaJs are 
universally detested, and that the chase foi them 
is vigorously nursued, 10 loublcs being paid for 
each one kiflea in Russia. In France, >vheie they 
are found chiefly in the central and south-western | 
departments, €4 is paid foi the destruction of a I 
fuFl-giown animal, and £1, 12s. foi a cub; and in 
1883 as many as 1316 weie killed , in 1S80, 515 ; in i 
1890, 461 ; and in 1891, 41)4 (149 full giown, 255 
cubs ; premiums paid, £1013 — including exti a sunm 
for females big \\ith >ou!ig). 

In spiing and suminei wolves aie solitaiy o\ in 
pairs, in the autumn in families, and in wiiitei in 
packs The paiiing season is m J>eceml>ei ami 
Januai>, when the males fight savagel} togethet ; 
those who aie foitunaie enough to secine a male 
leinaiii with her till the ^oung aie well giown 
The peiiod of gestation is sixty thiee thus, and 
fioin thiee to nine (usually foui to six) cubs aie 
found in a littei ; these aie blind foi twenty one 
days, and aie suekloil foi two nioutlis, but .a the 
end of one month aio able to eat half dige*^ted 
flesh, disgoiged foi them h^y the niothei. Tliej quit 
the p.uents in Novembei 'oi Deeembiw, but in in\ 
leniain togetlioi si\ oi eight niontlis longei , flie\ 
are full giown m tlne<' yeais, ami Ine fiom 
twelve to fifteen .yeais. The stmies of eliit<li<n 
having been bioi^lit up b\ wolves (ShHunaii 
Jonnicy ihrmfqli Ou(Uiy 18 iS, gnes soveial snob) 
lequiie fuithei confiimation Wolves can h.kIiK 
be tamed when taken i^oung, and then exhibit all 
the ohaiaoteiistics of domo'^tic di>gs F t'uviei i 
tells of one piesente<l bj its mastei to the Jaidm j 
des Planti's, whu li loeogmsed bun with evei^ ' 
inaiiifestalion of joy aftei inteiyals of one and a i 
half and thiee yeais . 

Notwithstanding the spiead of civilisation, the ‘ 
wolf is still wnlely distiibuted Excluding thicklv 
populated legmns, it extends ovei almost the w hole 
of Eiiiope; it is not iinfie<iuent in Spam, (iieece, ' 
and Italy, as well as Fiance. So iccentl^ as 18S5 i 
86 no less than thiity nine weie killed in Alsace 
Loiiaine and tw'a in the Khiiie Ibovinccs. It is j 
laier iii Switzerland, and in mid and iioith (ilei- | 
many has been exteiiiunated, as in Ihitaiii. » 
Eastern Euiope, Russia, and Scundmavia aie the 
only paits where it now occuis in an> laige 
numbeis. It nevei seems to have existed in 
Iceland, or in the islands of the Mediteiianean. 
In Asia it is spread ovei all the centre and north- 
east, over Afghanistan an<l Beluchistau to Bind, 
and possibly over the highei Punjab. The dis 
trihution of the Noitli Ameiican variety will bo 
given below. In Biitaiii it appeals fioiii geological 
evidence that the wolf must liave existed in almost 
every county. Hunting it was a favamiite pastime 
among the ancient Britons and Anglo Saxons. In 
the reign of Atlielstan one Acehoni built a lefuge 
for wayfaiers near Filey in Yorkshire; and the 
tribute of 300 wolf skins annually lev ied by Edgar 
on the Welsh is a matter of common repute, though 
it did not cause the extermination of these aniinaTs, 
as is sometiiues stated, for we find that Henry III. 
panted lands on condition of the vvolv es ueing 
destroyed. Tliiee shillings wei-e paid foi thiee 
wolves killed near Lichfield in 1334 ; Nottingham- 
shire was infested as late as the eleventh year of 
Henry VI. ; but no mention of them in England 
occurs after the leign of Henry VII. (1485-1609). 

In Scotland we have the well-known story of Sir 
Ewen Cameron of Loohiel killing the last in the 
country in 1080 ; but there is reason to believe 
that indivriduals existed in Sutherlandshire, as also 
on the Findhorn River till 1743. In Ireland we 
have a proclomatioh forbidding the export of 
wolf-dogs in 1052, and the ultimate disappearance 
of wolves has been placed about 1700. 

The following forms, which appear to be varieties 1 
_____ 013 


of tiie common wolf, have been at different tittiee ^ 
described Os distinct species ; (o) ft lieetdly 

on two specimens, formerly in the v 

2oologfcal Society, obtained by Llenfoniuslis|EfoIoeli 
and Hiddulph in Tiliet in 1B87. ^leir 
marks are said to I>c sliaggv fur, which Is ^ 


' I'xcept for a white miixzle, /eet, nnd patch' tpe 
j hi east, (h) C\ chfuico (pro>>ably«ft 
Hwlgson) is a pale vaiiety fiom Olunese Tartai^^ 

1 Hwlgson savs it is common in Tibet (c) ft jprtl- 
} ttpej is s.aifl to Iw* smaller and slighter than 
j typical fium, wu’tli little oi no under fur; butuil' 

J doubted examples of ft h*pui% diflVi as mnclf 
liom otliei as this doch fiorii tbenu It inhabits 
the plains '-ontli of the lliiiiala^as, but is laie w^Cst 
' of the ImhiN. It does not hunt in latge packs, but 
in immbtMs of six oi ciglit at most. The sui>ersti- 
tioii of the people pi events its dcstiuctioii, foi they 
imagine that its blood will diininiHh the ferliUtv of 
tlie lieftK. It !«• seldom heard, not howling like 
the Kuioj>ean wolf It i** lomaikable even among 
Wolves foi speed and endniaiKe. {d) ft. occidett- 
iuhs (the Amenean "Wolf) is less red and blacker 
on the bock, though not tt» ho gieat an extent as 
iiiAm Sjianisli wohe**. Foimcil^ it was v’enr 
tui melons in tiie |dsins, banging bn to the herds 
of bison, killing weaklings and calves. Sometimes 
It IS vtMy form mns, even attacking man, but never- 
tbejess lias been known to satisfy its hunger witln 
b< lues U inhabits bin tows with seveial openings... 
As late As IS7() il was foiiml in Ma,i>&aclm)t!^ettc, 

I but at the pioseiil dav it is found east of the 
I Mi--sm>ippi and south of (Vinadaonlv in unBcttled 
‘ pails of ^oiuli New England, New Vork state, the 
I AlleghanieH, and the south of Floiidu, and pOBfexbly 
the south of Ohio; it jm abundant only in lemoie 
(listiicis of Maine. Noith of this it ib still quite 
common, extending as fai as Giccnland. Its 
soutbcin limit seems to be the piovincc of Guana- 
juato lu Mexico, ( c ) hodophylax ( the ‘ Jamaina* 

of the Japanese) inhuhiis the woody and moun- 
tainoim paits <»f Japan, where it hunts in small 
packs oi faniilie*., and is much d leaded by the 
iitiiives It IS uf small si/e, and lias short legs and 
an elungatjpd niu//le (/) V iycaon is a name 
which has been given to the Eiiiopean black 
V ai let^v . 

The following nm\ be legaided as distinct species t 
(2) ft. 6///IC//WA ( A1)v«isiiiian Wolf), de<icribed by 
Huppell fiom «5pecimens eaptuied in the mountains 
of Btun^en (Siineii), is as large as a big sheep dog, 
and has a very long imiz/le. It is of a pale leddimi 
blown, lightei below ; white round the mouth and 
eyes, the inaigins of the eais, chest, and forepaw^s; 
the end and iipjier jiart of the tail arc black. It 
does not appeal ev ei to attack man. 

(3) ft. cinUncUcus (tiie Antaictic Wolf) is on 
inhabitant of the Falkland Islands, an<i much 
alainied the eaily exploieis bv its Imld approach, 
which was, howcvci, nieiely tlie coiihdence due to 
uufamiliarity. Dai win tells us that at the time 
of the visit of the Beagle they would steal meat 
from under the head of a sleeping man, whilst tlie 
gauchos would kill them by hohling out a piece of 
meat in one hand and a knife in the othei. They 
feed on the native geese, and burrow like foxes. 
They aie solitaiy, and are silent except in the 
breeding season. The fur is moderately long, of 
a yellow' colour speckled with black, paler bSow ; 
the 14 )S| cliln, and throat are white, but the most 
characteristic mark is a black patch just above tha 
heel. 

(4) ft juhatm (Maned Wolf) is the laig^t of its 
family in^ South Amenca. It occurs in Parsj^ay 
and adjoining roglons, ^d is easily distinguisbcA 
' ^ long lin * 
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scarcely deserves the name of *iiiane.* There is 
a black patch below the jaw and on each foreleg ; 
the front of the throat and end of the tail are 
white. It inhabits low moist localities, and is 
said not to be dangerous to man or to domestic 
animals, except perhaps sheep. Its local name is 
* A-giia>a,’ peihhps from its cry. 

(6) (7. lairam (Prairie Wolf or Coyote) has now 
been extirpated oyer large tracts in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, &c., bnt it may still be found where the 
common wolf has disappeared, owing to its smaller 
size and less dangerous character. It extends as 
far as 55° N. lat. and southwards to Costa Rica, 
and is abundant in northern Mexico, New Mexico, 
and Texas. Its colour varies with the season, being 
a bright tawny brown in summer and grayish or 
miite gray in winter. It has black stripes along 
Uie back and across the shoiildei*s and hips ; it is 
dingy white below, and tawny above the muzzle 
and outside the ears and legs. It is really a slender 
animal, but looks stout by reason of its thick coat. 
It causes much annoyance by its howling in the 
night, two or three producing the effect of ten by 
their numerous notes and their uninterruptedly 
succeeding each other. It eats all kinds of animal 
substances, and is the scavenger of hunting and 
travelling parties. In autumn it devours the prickly 
pear fruit,' and in winter cranberries. Its cunning 
is so great that it is difficult to trap, and hence is 
killed by poisoning a bait, made more attractive 
by asafcBtida. It will not attack man unless 
wounded. It breeds in retreats among the rocks, 
five or six, rarely ten, young being born in May or 
June. 

C, lupus has been found fossil in Pleistocene de- 
posits in various parts of Europe. An allied extinct 
form is C, cantleyi of the Indian Pliocene, prob- 
ably the ancestor of C, pallipes. C, nescheremis^ 
from the Upper Pliocene of France, is a smaller 
form ; and Lycorus, from the French Pleistocene, 
is evidently a wolf, though it has only three pre- 
molar teeth. 

For further information, seo ForS; Mivart, Dogs^ 
Jackals^ Wolves, and Foxes (1890), with admirable 
coloured figures; Huxley, ‘On the Cranial and Dental 
Characters of the Canidae,’ in Proc. Zool, Soe, (1880): 
Harting, British Animals extinct within Historic Times 
(1880). For a discussion of the rearing of children by 
wolves, see V. Ball’s Jungle Life in India (1879). 

Wolf, Ferdinand, a great Romance scholar, 
was born at Vienna, December 8, 1796, studied 
philosophy and jurisprudence at Gratz, then 
accepted a post in the royal library at Vienna. 
He took an active part in the foundation of the 
Academy of Sciences, and died February 18, 1866. 
Among his books were Floresta de rimas modernas 
Castellaneis (2 vols. 1837), Ueber die Lais, Sequenzen 
und Leiche (1841), Studien zur Geschichte der 
Spanischen und Portugiesischen Nationallitteratur 
(1859), and Histoire de la Littirature Brisilienne 
(1863). Together with C. Hofmann he edited a 
collection of the oldest Spanish romances, Prima- 
vera y flor de Boniances (2 vols. 1856). Besides he 
made numerous contributions of the greatest value 
on questions of Romance scholarahip to the Vienna 
Jahrhueher der Litteratur, most of which were also 
dispersed as off prints. He also contributed notes 
te the German translation of Ticknor’s History of 
Spanish Literature, and left a supplement to it 
which was edited by his son (1867), who also 
printed a selection from his father’s learned corre- 
spondence. 

Wolf, Friedrich August, the most gifted 
classical scholar and finst ciitic of his age, was 
wrn at Hainrode near Nordhaiisen, 15th February 
1759, son of the village schoolmaster and organist. 
His father removing to Nordhausen, he was sent to 
the gymnasium there, but his real education he 


gave himself with a zeal almost unparalleled in 
the annals of human learning. While still a 
schoolboy, besides a wide range in classical read- 
ing, he had mastered French, Italian, Spanish, 
Hebrew, and English, and perfected himself in the 
theory and practice of music. In April 1777 he 
went to the university of Gfittingen, and inscribed 
himself in the matriculation-book as ‘student of 
philology,* the first instance at any univei-sity. 

‘ The matriculation was an epoch in German edu- 
cation,’ says Mark Pattison. He attended the 
lectures very ifiegularly, being already much given 
to private study. For the rest he led a Very retired 
life, was little visited or known, and was intimate 
only with a few. From Heyne, who once excluded 
him from his lectures oni Pindar for his former 
irregularity, he kept himself quite aloof. That over- 
praised scholar coldly returned him the disserta- 
tion he laid before him in 1779, containing some 
novel views regarding the Homeric poems. The 
same year Wolf went as teacher to the Predago- 
gium at Ilfeld, and there first established his fame 
by an edition of the Symposium of Plato, with 
notes and introduction in German. In 1782 he 
was appointed to the rectorship of the High School 
nt Osterode, in the Harz ; and in 1783 he accepted 
an invitation to Halle as professor of Philology and 
Pfidagogik. Here he spent twenty-three delightful 
yeai*s, giving a new meaning to philology, which 
he defined as ‘knowledge of human nature as 
exhibited in antiquity.’ As a science of interpre- 
tation it embraces literature, art, and, indeed, 
anything distinctly characteristic in the life of 
antiquity. At first he rather estranged than 
attracted students by the high tone of his teach- 
ing. However he learned to adapt himself to 
his audience, and was soon surrounded by a crowd 
of eager pupils. In his famous Scminarium he 
lavished all tlie stores of his mind upon his pupils, 
giving them also a brotherly sympathy and com- 
rmleship that aroused their enthusiasm. Three of 
his pui>ils were especially dear to him, Heindorf, 
Immanuel Bekker, and August Bfickh. Before 
all things a teacher, literary laboure and fame he 
Iwked upon more as a subordinate object, and all 
his writings were written merely on the spur of 
occasion and necessity. Yet he established his 
reputation as a scholar and critic by an edition of 
Demosthenes’ Oratio adversus Leptinem (1789), 
and still more by his celebrated Prolegomena ad 
Homerum (1795), in which he unfolded, with equal 
erudition and acuteness, his bold theory tliat the 
Odyssey and Iliad are composed of numerous 
ballads by different minstrels, strung together in a 
kind of unity by subsequent editors. He main- 
tains ( 1 ) that the Homeiic poems were composed 
without the aid of writing, which was impossible 
for literary purposes about 950 B.C. ; that they 
were handed down by oral recitation, suffeiing 
many changes in the process; (2) that the poems 
suffered many more changes after they were wiitten 
dowzi'(c. 550 B.C.), made by revisers (diaaKevaardA) 
or by learned critics with critical theories of their 
own; (3) that there is an artistic unity in the 
Iliad, still more in the Odyssey, but this is not due 
to the original poems, but the effect of the later 
redactions ; (4) that the original poems, from which 
they have been put together, were not all by the 
same author. • Yet he does not deny a peisonal 
Homer, but believes him a sovereign genius who 
‘ began the weaving of the web. ’ Tliig work made 
a great sensation through the whole of Europe. 
Some scholars gave out that they had long enter- 
tained similar notions regarding the Homeric 
poems; and Heyne insinuated that ^e Prolego- 
mena were only a reproduction of what Wolf had 
heard at Gfittingen. This gave rise to the spirited 
BrUJe an Heyne (1797), of which the first ^re^ 
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especiallv ai*e models of scholarly polemic and fine 
irony, in IfiOl Wolf confirmetl by an exhaustive 
inmiiry the snspicions, first broached by Markland 
in England, of the genuineness of the four otations 
of Cicei*o : Post remtum in Smatu^ Ad Qidrite^ po^t 
reditnmt Pro dome sua ad pontiflees, De hm'nfptcnm 
respond* He next <lemoiisheti the authenticity of 
the oration Pro Marcello (1802), which had long 
been studied by the Ciceronians as a nioilel of 
eloquence and style. He refused a call in 1790 to 
Leyden, in 1798 to Cof^enhagen, and in 1805 to 
Munich, but after the disasters of 1806 the uni 
versity at Halle was dispersed, and Wolf was for 
a tinie re<liiced to gieat straits. He soon, how- 
ever, became member of tlie Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin, where he took an active part in the re- 
organisation of the univei'sity, and was aj*|>oiiited 
a piofessoi. He also leeeived a post in the depart- 
ment for public instruction ; but his administrative 
work prove<l a com})lete failure from his absolute- 
ness and lack of tact, and, still woise, even in the 
lecture-room he seemed to have lost all the afetrai*- 
tiveness and fire of his Halle da.>s. He quarrelled 
with everybofly with Biiltrnann, even with Hein 
dorf; Schleieiniacher nicknamed him the ‘dh^tin 
guished Eremite.* His health began also to give 
way, ami he took a journey to the south of France 
in April 1824, and died at Maiseilics, 8th August 
1824. 

While in Berlin he edited along with Buttmaiui the 
Mu8€uni fhr Atterthinaswtmsen^chafhn (1807 10), and 
afterwards the Lttterariscke Anttlrcten ( 1817 20), perliaiw 
the best philological journal that has ever been puDli<-hod. 
From the pajiors which he left hia son-m-law, Korte, 
published Idfcn ubrr P) 2 tfhung, Schiil*' und UnivirAxtat 
(1835). Wolf never coiniih-tod the greater part of his 
literary projects, and even his published writings re- 
mained splendid torsos. The Darn(cllun{f di r AUtrikumn* 
wissetuchajt (1807) is his most finished work. His 
Kltine Schriften were edited by G. Bcrnhardy m l%9. 
See Hanhart, Knnuernrojcn an Fr. Antj, Wolf (1825); 
Kdrte, Lcben uud StiuUen Fr. Ann. WiAf's des PhiloliXfea 
(2 vols. 1833); Arnoldt, F, A, Wolf in seinem Verhalt- 
ni9S zum Scholwcaen (2 vols. 1801-02) ; and Mark Patti- 
Bon’s Essays (vol. i. 1889)— the best account of Wolf in 
English. 

Wolf. or Wolff, Jofiann Christian von, 
philosopher ami mathematician, was born a poor 
tanner’s son at Breslau, 24tli January 1679. At 
Jena he studied theology, but much more mathe- 
matics and philosophy, especially the writings of 
Descartes and Tsclurn hausen. His annotations to 
the Medkina mentis of the latter brouglit him into 
connection with Leibnitz. In 1703 he began to give 
lectures at Leipzig in mathematics and philosophy, 
and when the incursion of Charles XII. into Saxony 
drove him from Leipzig lie was called to Halle, * 
on the recommendation of I^ieibnitz, to the chair of , 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. His system 
of metaphysical and moral philosophy, work^ out ; 
according to strict mathematical method, quickly ^ 
spread through Germany, but Wolf was violently * 
attacked by his pietistic colleagues in Halle, 
declared to be a desniser of religion, and a teacher 1 
of error, and formally accused to the government. ] 
The immediate ground of the accusation was an i 
oration *On the moral philosophy of tiie Chinese,* ( 
in which he spoke with approval of the morality of ^ 
Confucius; but moreover the basest insinuations ] 
were brouglit against him as an advocate of I 
anarchy. The Prussian king, Frederick-Williani 1 


1723, Wolf was ordered on pidn ^ 

Halle in twenty-four hours, ana 
dominions in two ditys; he was 
in Cassel, and appointed to a chair ^ , 

The dispute about bis philosopbleal 
liecame general, and all Germany t<H>k 
for or against him, the victory ever inetfnffilgf 
and more to Wolf. Frederick the Great 
him on his accession (1740) to lie professor of wiVi 
Law of Nature and Nations, and in 1743 he beCfiaiiie^^^v 
chancellor of the university, and was raised td 
rank of Baton of the Eiiipiie ly the Elector or " 
Bavaiia during the regency. He died at Balle^ 
April 5, 1754. Before Tils death he saw his 
sophy spread over the vhole of Germany a 
great part of Eurojve ; but be hail outlived hk 
loputation as an academical teacher. Wolf system- 
atised and impularised the philosophy of Leibnitz, 
but his gieat tuiubiriientRl piinciide of inlying pur- 


jm'^e bv Wolf was vul^risfHl and weakened into 
e\tf»rnal utility. His Theologia Katnralis treats 
at iiniiiense length the existence and attributes 
of (LmI, and gave an irnimlse to that development 
of natural theology and rationalisrii which soon 
almost drovo out revelation by rendering it un- 
necf*H^aly. He did not intend to question the fact 
of a historical lov elation, but be made it impos- 
sible by the (‘riteria of revelation which he estab- 
lisbed, and KeiniHruH and the tldnkem of the An/’ 
llitruntj imule the fuitber step. The Wolfian 
philosophy held tlie world until the rise of Kant; 
arul an iinjiortant Re<‘tion of Kant’s work was a 
dcstiuctivc criticism of Wolf's dogmatism. 

Wolfb works on philosophy fill twenty -two quarto 
voluiiieiii. Sf«‘ Christian Wolfs eiyne LsbenA^eschreibanff^ 
eiL by Wuttke ( 1841 ) ; the 18th-century books of Ludo- 
vici ; and works cited at Kant, 

Wolfe, Charles, w'as bom at Dublin, 14th 
Decemlier 1791. On the death of his father, a 
Kildare gentleman, the family came to England, 
and the lK>y received his chief education at Win- 
chester. In 1809 he entered the university of 
Dublin, gained a scholarship, and in 18)4 took his 
B.A. In 1817 his Bnrtal of Sir John Moore was 
^^gK^sted by Southey’s impressive account of it in 
the Edinburgh Annual Aegisier^ and soon after 
found its way anonymously into the newspapers. 
So admired was tiie poem that even whilst the 
name of its autlior remained unknown, and it w*as 
^lihed to Caniphell, Byron, &c., it had W'on for 
itself a secure place in the heart of the nation. 
Wolfe in 1817 became curate of Ballyclog, in 
Tyrone, and then rector of Donoughmore! Synip- 
toiiis of consumption appearing, he tried in sear^ 
of health, successively, England, the south of 
France, and finally the sheltered Cove of Cork, and 
here lie died, 2l8t Februaiy 1823. His liteiury 
EematnSy consisting of sermons chiefiy and poems, 


i-dintc to strict mathematical method, quickly J®*'® » memoir in 1826 by Arch 

wl through Germany, but Wolf was violently Russell. 


I., was prejudiced against him by an argument that 
appealed to him. ‘What does this pre-established 
hannony mean?’ asked the king in his tobacco- 


ing, not be justly punished, oecause his running away 
is, indeed, merely a piece of the pre-established 
harmony.’ By a cabinet decree of November 16, 


Wolfe, James, the conqueror of Quebec, was 
born at Westerham vicarage, Kent, on 2d January 
1727. He came of mixed Welsk-Irish-Yorkshire 
ancestry, tlie eldest son of General E|iw*ard Wolfe 
(1685-1769), an officer of merit and distinction, 
w^ho served under Marlborough, and the beautiful 
Henrietta Thompson ( 1794-64). With his younger 
brother. Edward (r728-44), he was educated at 
Westerham and Greenwich. From the first he 
was lient upon following his father’s profession 
of arms; and, lialked by illness at thirteen of a 
share in the unfortunate Cartagena expedition, in 
1742 he received an ensign’s eommission in a foot 
regiment. In 1743 he took part in the famons 
battle of Dettingen, boy though he was, tMi 
adjutant of bis regiment; in 1744 he obtained 
his captaincy ; and in 1745-46 he served against 
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the Scotch rebels, being present, at the battles of 
Falkirk and Cullodeii. Again abroad on service 
in 1747, he was wounded, though not seriously, 
at the battle of Lawfeldt, and so distinguish^ 
himself that he was publicly thanked by the Duke 
of Cumberland. From 1749 to 1757, with occa- 
sional interruptions, such as a six months’ resi- 
dence in Paris, he was engaged in ganisou duty 
in Scotland and England ; his interesting corre- 
spondence with his mother shows that he liad no 
great liking for the former country and its inhab- 
itants. In the mismanaged expedition against 
Rochefort (1757) Wolfe acted as quarterniaster- 

f eneral. The total failure of the onerations 

rought disgrace to nearly all concerneu ; but it 
became known that had Wolfe’s counsels been 
followed the result would almost certainly have 
been different. Pitt’s attention was now first 
decisively drawn to him as an ofliccr of whom 
great things might be expected ; and in 1758, with 
the full rank oi colonel, he was appointed to the 
command of a brigade in the exp^^ition against 
Cape Breton under General Amherst. A brilliant 
success was obtained in the capture of the strong 
fortress of Louisburg (q.v.) after a seven weeka 
siege; that it \yj^ mainly due to Wolfe’s skill, 
boldness, an<l activity was clearly understood, and 
he became popularly known as the * Hero of Louis- 
burg.* Pitt was ifbw organising his grand scheme 
for expelling the French from Canada ; he * sought 
for merit wdierever it was to be found ; ’ and the 
expedition which had for its object the capture of 
Quebec, the enemy’s capital, he confided to Wolfe’s 
command, allowing him, as far as possible, a carte 
blanche in the choice of his subordinate officers. 
Advanced to the rank of major-general, and com- 
manding 9000 men, Wolfe sailed from England on 
17th Felirnary 1759, and on 2Gth June landed his 
forces on the Isle of Orleans, opposite Quebec. 
The attack, to which he had looked forward as 
Ja very nice operation,’ proved one of stupendous, 
indeed nearly honcless difficulty. The system of 
defence adopted oy liis adversary, the skilful and 
wary Montcalm (q.v.), was such as to offer no ! 
point of advantage. In all his attempts, though 
seconded most ahly by Admiral Saunders, who 
commanded the fleet, Wolfe found himself com- 
pletely foiled. The season w'ore fast aw’ay during 
which operations could be continued ; but at last, 
having dropped down the rivei*, and scaled the 
cliffs at a point in.sufficiently guarded— a feat of 
such frightful risk as in war has scarcely a parallel 
—at the day'daw'n of 13th September Wolfe found 
himself on the Plains of Ahraliam, wdiere, his 
supplies thus cut off, Montcalm had no choice but 
to give battle. The forces Avere probably equal, 
betw^cen four and five thousand men ; but Wolfe 
had no doubt of victory, and the result justified 
his confidence. After a short struggle the French 
w'ere driven from the field in complete rout ; Mont- 
^Im Avas one of 500 killed ; the capitulation of 
Qneliec folloAved five days after; and its fall 
decided the fate of Canada. Wolfe died in the 
hour of victoiy. In person he led the right, until, 
thnee Avonnjed, he was carried , to the rear. He 
lived^ to hear the cry, ‘ They run ! see hoAv they 
run 1 and expired Avith the Avords, ‘ Now God be 
praised, I Avill die in peace.’ His body was 
brought borne and buried in Green Avicli church, 
and a monument was erected to him in West- 
minster Abbey. He Avas only thirty-two; his 
health had ahvays been bad, and yet he stands 
among the first half-dozen of our English generals. 

See hig Zife by Robert Wright (1804) ; Jfontcalm and 
Wolfe by Psrkman (1885); the Life by Bradley (1^5). 

Wolfcnbtlltely an old town Brunswick, 
on the Oker, 7 miles S. of BrunsAvick by rail. 
One of the old churches contains many of the 


tombs of the princes of BrunsAvick. The old castle 
noAv accommodates a seminary for teachers and a 
theatre. The library opposite, built in 1723 in 
the form of the Pantheon at Rome, became famous 
for its literary Avealth and for the fact that 
Lessing avos its librarian. It was Lessing avIio 
edited the ‘ Wolfenbiittel Fragments,’ professedly 
from anonymous MSS. under las charge, but really 
from the nen of his friend Reimarus (q.v.), wkicn 
startled the theological Avorld of Gennany. The 
Pantheon building had become so rickety and 
dangerous that it had to be taken doAvn, being 
superseded in 1887 by a handsome hew edifice, 
Avhich houses 300,000 volumes (including 800 Bibles 
and a large number of incunabula) and 10,0()0 
MSS. — one of them the 14tli-century manuscript 
of Fordun’s Scotichronicon stolen by M. Flacius 
Illyricus. There are in the towm manufactures of 
machines, copper goods, flax, cloth, corks, leather, 
pi-eserves, tobacco, &c. ; pop. (wdth garrison) 17»453. 
The place is very ancient, and dates from 1040 ; 
it Avas besieged and taken in 1193 and 1542; and 
during the Thirty Years* War a battle Avas fought 
here in 1641. See a Avork on the towm by Bege 
(1834) and on the library by Heinemann (1886). 

Wolir, Joseph, D.D. (1795-1862), a German 
Jew who turned Roman Catholic in 1812, but came 
to England and entered the Anglican Church in 
1819, becoming a missionary to the Jews in the 
Ea.st. He made many joiirneys in Persia, Egypt, 
India, and Abyssinia; but his most notable and 
adventurous journey was to Bokhara (1843), to 
inquire as to the fate of Conolly and Stoddart. He 
published accounts of his journeys and missionary 
labours, including the Mission to Bokhara (1845), 
and his Ira cels and Adventures (2 vols. J860), an 
autobiography. He married a daughter of the Earl 
of Orforu, and died vicar of Isle-BreAVcrs, Somerset. 

Wollliail Bodies (named after the embryol- 
ogist K. F. Wolff, 1733-94), the primordial renal 
organs in tlie embryo of the higher vertebrates, per- 
fonning the functions of kidneys till supersedoa by 
the true or permanent kidneys. In man they appear 
towards the end of the first moiitli of foetal life ; 
from the third month they begin to disappear, and 
at birth hardly any traces are to be seen, but in 
the male their ducts become the excretory ducts 
of the testes. In fishes, on the other 
hand, they remain and are the per- 
manent renal organs. 

Wolffian Bottles, or Woulfe’s 
Bottles, bottles like that in the figure, 
named from the London chemist Peter 
Woulfe (1727-1806). They are used for 
the purpose of purifying gases, or of dis- 
solving them in suitable solvents. Tlie 
gas is passed in at tlie tube, a, Avliich clips 
beloAv the surface of the liquid, and as it 
babbles through is either dissolved or Wolffian 
passes on to a second bottle by means of Bottles, 
the tube, 6. The neck tlirongh Avliich c 
passes may be fitted either with a cork or with a 
tube as shoAvn, admitting air so as to prevent 
undue rarefaction. 



W0lf*fl8ll, or Cat-fish (Anarrhithaa lupuB)^ a 
fish related to the blennic»s, common in north tem- 
perate seas, and not unfrequent on northern British* 
coasts. It is famous for its ferocious appearance 
and habit. The stout body is usually about 3 feet 
in length, but may be a foot or two more ; the 
massive head has a blunt profile, and the open 
mouth, Avith its formidable teeth, is suggestive of 
a caiuivorons mammal ; the skin is sHniy, and 
bears only rudimentary scales ; the genenJ colour 
is brownish gray, crossed by about a dozen durk 
bands, and rotted ; the dorsal and atlal fins ate 
long, the pelvic fins are abs^it. The teeth are 







WOLF-HOUND 


vrohhAmm 


very remarkable, those in front like oaiiines, those 
on the sides of tiie lower jaw tnbercled, those on 
the palate pavementdike. They are adapted for 
seizing and crushing molluscs, crustaceans, and 
sea«urchins. Tlie wolf fish is fond of rocky 
bottoms, but it is often caught where it is not 



Wolf-fish [Anarrhieha^ fupus), 

much wanted, on cod lines. It hitcn savagely when 
caught, and is often dofttiuctive to netw. Its fero 
cious appearance and habits, ainl its pectihat hiocll, 
are responsible for a yirejndico whhdi prevents it 
from being justly esteemed as a food nsb, fpr as 
such it is ocitaiiily valuable and, accoiding to 
some, ‘ delicbnis.’ Tlio thick skin is sometimes 
made into biigs. On tlie Pacilic coast of North 
America tlioie is an even largoi form (.1 ofdhtttis)^ 
also of use as a food fish. 

Wolf*houiid« oi Bokzoi, a bleed of dog fiist 
imported in nunilieis into England from HusKia 
about the ycai 188«). In shapt^ the boi/oi is like a 
gigantic gieyhound, tliougli coveied with a soft 
coat about the length of a <leei hound’s. In Britain 
the breetl lias become very popular owing t<i the 
peculiar grace and beauty or the borzoi. Though 



Wolf-hound, or Boriot. 

(From a Photogxmph by Ckimbier Bolton, F.ZJ9k) 

supposed to be able to attack and kill a wolf, in 
disposition and appearance the Russian wolf-hodnd 
la 80 excessively gentle that doubts have been east 
on his powers. In recent trials with wolves in 
America the borzoi failed signally to accomplish 
the purpose for which lie is intended. — ^The Irish 
wolf-hound was identical in shape and appearance 
with the Scottish deerhound* Attempts have lately 
been made to revive the breed, but it is admitted 
that pare specimens are no lon^r obtainable. 

Wolfram. See Tungsten. 

^Wolfram von Bsehenbaolit a medUsva! 
German poet, bom in the end of the I2th century. 


near Anspacii in Bavaria. He lived 
Eiseuach at the court of of 

Thuringia, wheie he um Walther veil 
weide. His death took place after lElO, BMdes 
Parzittal lie left seven iove Songs^ a 
WaWicdmt and two fragments called 
Wolfrarn^s woiks, wiitten in Middle High <3e3etna|i^ ^ 
were held in gieat esteem tlown to the Refonmstibsv 
The Parziml is an epic, having for its main J 

the history of the Grail (q.v ). Composed betwesid' 


the greatest jiocticaJ production of uernian iitera^ 
ture during llie middle ages. To this supreme 
position it is entitU^I in virtue of its high imagina^ 
the qualities, its poetic truth and beauty, and its 
pure and loftv ethical siiain. Besides it is a valu 
able pifture an<l symbol of the age in which the 
writer lived, a fiaii'i^latioxL into language of the 
ideals fuid aspiiatious of chivalry in its noblest 
pim'-cs of eviwteni'p It has been tiare^lated into 
iIo^h*rn High Get man ?)y San Maite ( 1886) and by 
Simiock ( 1883), the latiei \eiMon lieing the more 
faithful anil accuiate, but the more difficult to 
read. It was fiom thi^ poem that Wagner derived 
the hbi-etto foi his iiiagiiihcent opera ParsifeU, 

Wolf Hock, 8 miles 8SW. of Laud's End, has 
a Ijghthoabo (JH62-<6li) 116^ feet high. 

¥folf*s*baiie. See Aconite. 

Wolf-spider. See Tauaxtula. 

Wolsrast, a Pomeranian ‘seapoit, stands on 
tlie Peene, about 10 miles fiom lU entrance ihto 
the Baltic, and .36 miles SE, of Stialsund by 
rail Laige nbips cannot a]vproach the harbour. 
The place, winch lia*^ some manufactures and a 
pop. of M85, w«*us once strongly foitified; it was 
taken and retaken five times between 1628 and 
1675; the Russians plundered and buined it in 
1713, and the Swedes retook it in 1715. 

Wollaston, William, authoi of the Religion 
of Nature y was born at Go ton near Stafford, 26th 
March 1659, and educated at Shenstone and Lich- 
field, till in 1674 he went up to Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambiidge. In 1681, having taken his 
M.A., he was ordained, and next year liecame an 
assistant-master at Bitiuingbam ; but in 1688 he 
inheiited from a coubin a veiy ample estate. There- 
upon he married a wife, who bore him eleven 
onildren, and i*eiiied to a house iu Chattel house 
Square, London, from which lie was never absent 
one whole niglit iu upwaids of thirty years till his 
death on 29tii Octol^r 1724. Not long before he 
had burned several tieatises, as * short of that per- 
fection to which ho desired and intended to brinjg 
them ; ’ and the one foi gotten work by wiiich he is 
remembered was first piinted iu 1722 for private 
circulation, though it soon reached an issue of over 
10,000 copies. It is a development of Samuel 
Clarke's system, its methods exclusively rational, 
its conclusions optimistic ; all sin, by its showing. 
Is a denial of what is, and heaven is a necessary 
counterpoise for earthly misery. 

See the Life prefixed to the 6th edition ol the Rd^gion 
of Nature ( 17^), and du^ iii. and ix. of Lme 
Stephen's MUtory of MnglUh Thought in ike KighUenth 
Century (2d ed. 1881 ). 

Wollasioilf WiLLiAifi Hyde, *one of the 
ablest and most renowned of English chemists and 
natural philosophera,' was born at East Dereham, 
Norfolk, 6th August 1766* He was the second sou 
of tlie seventeen children of the Rev. Francis 
Wollaston (1731-1815)* who was the grandson of 
the precedi^, rector of Chiselhurst, and an aident 
astronomer. He went up to Cains College^ Cam- 
bridge; took his M.B. in 1787, his M.D. in 1793) 
and gained a fellowshm. Starting practi^ as a 
physician in Bury St Edmunds in 1788^ he soon 






WOLLONGONG 


WOLSEY 


removed to London ; but being beaten in a com- 
petition for the post of physician to St George’s 
Hospital in 1800, be vowea ‘ never more to write a 
prescription, were it for his own father,’ hut to 
devote himself wholly to scientific research. This j 
resolve (which by some is ascribed to an accession 
of fortune) proved ultimately most beneficial, lead- 
ing him ra})icUy to fame and wealth ; for, unlike 
many eminent investigatoi-s of nature’s laws and 
phenomena, Wollaston combined Hhe genius of 
the philosopher with the skill of the artist,’ and 
succeeded in^ making industrial applications of 
several of his important discoveries. His researches 
were prosecuted over a wide field, but were pre- 
eminently fruitful in the sciences of chemistry and 
optics. To the facts of the former science he added 
the discovery of new compounds connected with the 
production of gouty and urinary concretions, such 
as phosphate of lime, ammonio- magnesian phos- 
phate (a mixture of these two forming the * fusible’ 
calculus ), oxalate of lime, and cystic oxide ; also 
the discovery in the ore of platinum of two new 
metals, palladium (1804) and rhodium (1805). By 
his ingenious method of rendering platinum malle- 
able he made £30,000 ; and some other practical 
discoveiies were ajso highly lucrative, ilis con- 
tiibutions to optics were the reflecting Goniometer 
(q.v.), the Camera Lucida (q.v.), the discovery of 
the dark lines in the solar Spectrum (q.v.), and 
of the invisible rays beyond the violet, and an 
immensity of valuable observations on sirmle ami 


immensity of valuable observations on single ami 
double refraction. He did much to establisli the 
theory of definite proportions, and was the first to 
demonstrate the identity of galvanism and common 
electricity, to account for the difference in the pheno- 
mena of eadi, &c. He was elected a fellow of the 
Koyal Society ( 1793), its second secretary (1806), 
and a fellow of the Astronomical Society (1828). 
On 22d December of that last year, in which too he 
was awarded a royal medal, he died in London of a 
tumour on the brain, having just before worked out 
a sum to show that though speechless he was still 
conscious. He was a reserved and austere student. 


On the outbreak of the Ashantee war Wolseley, now 
K.C.M.G., was appointed to the command, and 
on his return received the thanks of parliament and 
a grant of £25,000 for the ‘ courage, energy, and 
perseverance ’ he had displayed in the conduct of 
the expedition ; he was also presented witli the 
freedom of the City of London and a sword. In 
1875, become a major-general, he was despatclied 
to Natal to supeiintend the affaii’s of the colony ; 
in 1876 was nominated a mettiber of the Indian 
Council. In 1878 he was made high commissioner 
in Cyprus, and in 1879 held supreme civil and 
military command in Natal, the Transvaal, and 
adjacent disturbed territories. He was commander- 
in-chief of the expedition to Egypt in 1882, received 
the thanks of parliament, was gazetted Baron 
Wolseley of Cairo and of Wolseley in Stafford, and 
received a money grant and became genera). Made 
a viscount after the Soudan campaigns of 1884- 
85, he became commaridor-in-cliiel in Ireland in 
1890, field-marshal in 1894, and was in 1895-1900 
conitnander-in' chief. He has published a Nai*i'ative 
of the War with China in 1860 { 1862) ; the Soldier's 
Pocket Book; an essay on Field Manoeuvres ( 1872) ; 
a novel (Marley Castle^ 1877); a Life of Marl- 
borough (2 vols. 1894); and The Decline and Fall 
of Napoleon ( 1 895 ). See Low ’s Memoir of Wolseley 
(1878; revised ed. 1886). 

Wolscy^ Thomas, cardinal, was born at Ips- 
wich in 1471. His father, Robert W^olsey, seems 
to have been a grazier and wool -merchant of good 
pbstance-— the story that he was a butcher having 
its origin only in contemporary gossip. In his 
eleventh year Thomas was sent to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, whereat the age (early even for 
that time) of fifteen he took the diploma of Bachelor 
of Arts. In view of his subsequent career it is 
noted as a curious circumstance that his favounte 
study was the Smnma Theologim of Thomas 
Aquinas, with which he became so conversant that 
he was known among his friends as Thomisticus, 
As a fellow of Magdalen, and master of the school 


conscious, tie was a reservecl pd austere student, attached to that college, he remained at the uiiiver- 
ofwhom yetwegetnleasanU'hmpsesinLockha^^^^^ sity till 1500, when the Marquis of Dorset gave 
Scott in Miss Edgeworth 8 Xe«cr«, and who on him the living of Liniington in Somerset. In 1501 
occasion was capable of splendid generosity. became chaplain to Henry Dean, Archbishop of 

See his thirty-nine memoirs in the Canterbury, and in 1606 a roval chanlain. actinir 


(ustions for 1809-29, and a sketch of his life in George 
Wilson’s Melvjio Chemici (1862). 

Wollong^ongy a seaport of New South Wales, 
49 miles S. of Sydney by rail. It is a great centre 
for dairy-farming, and exports coal. Pop. 6000. 

Wollstonecrafty Mary. See Godwin. 

Wolseley (Viscount), General Sir Garnet 
Joseph, was born at Golden Bridge House, 
County Dublin, June 4, 18.33. The Wolseleys 
are an old Staffordshire family, the manor of 
Wolseley having been in their possession before the 
Conquest. Educated by private tutors, and at a 
day-school near Dublin, he early showed a pre- 
dilection for a mililsiiy life, and liis name was put 
down for a commission at foiii-teen. He entered 
the army in 1862, and since then has been con- 
stantly engaged in the service of his country, has 

g roved hims^f a genuine soldier, and has delighted 
I dash and danger. He served in the Burmese war 
of 1852-53, and >vas dangerously wounded in the 
left thigh ; he was severely wounded in the Crimea, 
where he served in the 90th Light Infantry; he lost 
the use of one eye, and had some marvellous escapes, 
and received the cross of the Legion of Honour for 
his bravery there. He was in India during the 
mutiny, and at its close received the brevet of 
lieut. -colonel though only twenty-six, and in the 
Chinese war of 1860. Next year he went to Canafla, 
and in 1870 successfully put down the Red River 
tebellion under Louis Riel without losing a man. 


he became chaplain to Henry Dean, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and in 1606 a royal chaiilain, acting 
at court as secretary to Fox, Bishop of Winchester. 
In 1^8 he was sent on an embassy to Scotland, 
and in the autumn of the same year to the Low 
Countries to further a project of marriage between 
Henry Vll. and Margaret, daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian. As a reward for his general useful- 
ness, Henry bestowed on him the deanery of Lin- 
coln, the beginning of his immense fortunes. 

But it is with the accession of Henry VIII. that 
the story of Wolsey’s greatness begins. Appointed 
king’s almoner and member of the king’s council 
(1511), he speedily made himself an inoispensable 
servant of the young king. In the war with France 
of 1613 he showed such eiieVgy and ability that 
Henry bestowed on him the bishopric of Tournai 
(an appointment never confirmed by the pope), 
and in the following year the sees of Lincoln and 
York. In 1614 Wolsey still further advanced his 
interests by contnving an understanding between 
England and France, which was the beginning of 
the continental policy he pui'sued till his fail in 
1629. Though unpopular with the English people, 
this alliance first taught the continental poweis 
that England was a factor to be reckoned with in 
all their future combinations. Wols^ was now 
one of the leading personages in Europe, and 
honours fell thick upon him uom every side. He 
held in commmdam the sees, successively, of Bath 
and Wells (1518), Durham (1623), and Winchester 
(1629); as a)so the abbey of 8t Albans. The 
year 1615 saw him Lord Chancellor of England^ 






and Cardinal ; and in 1517 Leo^ X, greatly against In 15il7 Henry's diiroroe fvem Amsgaiiv. 

his will, was forced to appoint him Cardinaidegate. became a question that took pr«ieaaa|i^ 4tf aS 
So great was Wolsey's predominance even at this otheia, and for which Wolsey had to Wm IKf HwdlhH 
point of his career that a Venetian ambassador factory solution if he was to retain his 
said of him, * He is seven times more powerful the first sabject m England, He Inud INO 
than the pope.’ Twice, indeeil, in his career he but to use his best efioits to persuade 


was actnally within siglit of the popedom itself. VJL to pronounce Henry's mardage thf 

On the death of Leo X. in 1521 ‘Wolsey 's claim to 1629, along with Oampeggio, the legate 
the succession was strongly supporteef by Henry, sent by the pOi>e, Wolsey sat in judgmmit 
and he had the promise of the einj»e}'Oi*’s g(M)d case, with a resnlt that left Henry as far. as^ene^^ 
offices in his favour. But, whether Charles was from the attainment of his end. This 
sincere or not in his promise, when the choice came fault of Wolsev's, who was powerless against 
to be made he set aside Wolsey in favour of a diplomacy of Itome; but Henry was now In. # 
candidate more likely to be at his bidding — Adrian iiiikkI that needed a victim, ami the cavditiid'S 
of U4>recht, formerly his own tutor, and now acting enemies, reinforcetl by Anne Boleyn, had been long- 
as his regent in Spain. At Adrian’s death, two waiting their opjrmrtnnity. Indicted for a breach 
years later, there was again a prospect of Wolsey *s of. prYr/muw/rc in procuring bulls from Borne, he 
reaching the goal of his ambition ; but Chark^s on was de]>rivcd of the Great l^eiil, and ordereil to 
this occasion also played iiim false, and another depart from liis palace of York Place, and to take 


opportunity never occurred 

In the career of Wolsey, as in the development Found guilty by parliament of the charges brought 
of modern Europe, a new chapter opens with the against liim, he nevertheless obtained his pardon, 


soy, as in the development 


up his residence at Esher, near Hampton Court, 


accession of Charles of Spain to the Kmpir€* in 1519. and was allowed to reUtin tlie see of York. At 
For the next quarter of a century the political Cawofsl, in Yorkshire, during the few months that 
history of Europe is mainly tlie history of the were left to hint, he won the hearts of the i^eople 
rivalry of Charles V. and Francis I. of France for by his charity and kiiidh' demeanour. But liis 
the leading place among the western nations. To enemies could not lie satisfied till his min was 
hold the balance between these two potentates, so complefe. On a charge of high -treason, to which 


hold the balance between these two potentates, so complete. On a charge of high -treason, to which 
that each should in turn be force<l to make common he had imprudently given colour by his own in- 
cause with -England, such was the foreign policy of trigues, he wtw arrested by the* Earl of Nortlmm- 
Woisey during the ten years he direetal the afiaim j )>erland. This lost .stroke showed Wolsey that 


of Ills country. The skill and force with which he thenceforward he had nothing to hope, and seems 
carrieil out liis purposes is all the more striking to have comj>letfdy broken his proud spirit. On 
that in Henry VIII. he had a master whose the way to London to meet his trial he dietl at 
violent and jealous spirit wouki have thwartetl a Leicester Abbey (November 29, 1530), with the 
less able minister at every step. But with con* well-known words on his lips, ‘ Had I but served 
summato art, wliile leading Henry to believe that Gotl as diligently as I have served tJie king, He 
he was the humble instrument of his wishes, would not have given me over in my gray hairs.’ 
Wolsey in reality controlled the destinies of the * No statesman of such eminence, ’ says Dr Brewer 
country. The policy of England during these of Wolsey, ‘ever died less lamented;’ and he has 
years has been sketciiod in the account of Henry remained one of the unpopular characters of English 
VlII, Here, therefore, it is enough to say that history. Except during his last days there was 
this policy was essentially the work of Wolsey, nothing in his character or career that was fitted 
and that its result for England was the recovery to win "the heart or touch the imagination of the 
of her place among the nations, which had been people. They could not undei'stand what he did 
lost since the Wars of the Rones. for England abroad ; and at home they saw the 

^ Wolsey ’s home policy was conducted on the result of his policy only in the grinding taxation 
simplest principles. In Ids conception it was the for which they naturally lieid him responsible 
best interest of the country that the sovereign’s rather than the" youthful and pleasure*loving king, 
will should be the one motive-power in the state, Ilis arrogance and ostentation gave the greater 
and parliaments existed simply for supplying the offence in one who hiul come from the ranks of the 
means for the execution of the royal commands, people, and tlm tenor of whose life was so little in 
In accordance with these principles he made such accordance wit!) the profession of which he was the 
fi'equent and large demands on the purse of the chief lepi’esentative in the country. Disliked by 
country that all ranks of tlie people detested him the commons, he was detested by the nobility, 
as the author of the ills from which they suffered whom his greatness overshadowed, and whom he 
during Henry’s rule. Notable among Wolsey ’s did not think it worth his trouble to conciliate, 
domestic acts is his dissolution in 1524-29 of' It is only since the publication of the State Papers 
above thir^ monasteries with fewer than seven of the period that Wolsey has received his due as a i 
inmates. This done with the full consent statesman of the first rank, whose ambition was 
of Home ; but, as it proved, Wolsey by this step coincident with the interest of his country as he 
led the way which Henry was afterwaixls to follow conceived it. While his public aims, however, are 
witli such disastrous results to the ancient church thus seen to have been nobler than his coiitem- 
in England. Wolsey ’s zeal for leai'iiing, as nobly poraries supposed, in his personal character, in his 
shown in his foundation of a college in his native embodiment of a ty{)e of churcliman most alien to 
town of Ipswich, and of Cardinal College at Oxford, the religion which he represented, Wolsey still 


one of his main concerns was that his college at . 

Oxford should not suffer by his own ruin. The See Crqmwbli:i (Thomas); lives of Wolsey by Geom 
college at Ipswich, however, did not take definite WolseVs wntlemsn-nsher, from whi^ 

•hape, and Cardinal Collage, afterwards named 

h Wolsey^ fortunes olted st Hbnrt VIIL; Gssquet, Henry YlII. and ike 

that his fate is llnk^ ^th an event which is in JSf^lieh MonaeieHee <1888^) ; and Father Taunton, 
itself a turning-point in the history of Christendom. Thmae Wekey^ Legaie and { 1902 ). 



712 WOLVERHAMPTON 


WOMB 


Wolverhainptont a municipal, parliamentary^ 
and county borough, the * metropolis of the Black 
Country/ stands on a gentle eminence amid a net- 
work of railways and canals, 13 miles NW. of 
Birmingham, 15 S. of Stafford, and 126 NW. of 
London. It was fii*st called *Hamton,’ and then 
* Will frunisham ton,* after Wulfruna, King £d^r*s 
sister, had founded in 996 St Peter's Church, which 
continued collegiate till 1846. Rebuilt during the 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, and enlarged and 
elaborately restored in 1859-65 at a cost of £10,000, 
that church is a fine cruciform Gothic edifice, with 
a rude stone cross in the churchyard, a carved 
stone pulpit of 1480, and monuments to Admiral 
Sir Richard Leveson (1570-1605) and Colonel Lane 
(d. 1667), who assisted Charles II. in his escape 
from Worcester. Otherwise the public buildings 
are all modern — tlio town-hall ( 1868), in tlie Italian 
style, corn exchange (1853), market- hall (1853), 
agricultural hall (1863), hospital (1849), post-office 
(1873), art gallery ( 1885), drill-hall ( 1886), &c. A 
bronxe equestrian statue of the Prince Consort was 
inaugurated by Queen Victoria in 1866 ; and there 
is also a statue (1879) of the Right Hon. C. P. 
Villiers (q.v.) of Corn-law fame, first I’eturned as 
M.P. for Wolverhiunpton in 1835, and re-elected 
in 1892. The public park (1881) was laid out at 
a cost of £16,000. The free grammar-school, which 
was founded in 1512 by Sir Stephen Jenyns, Lord 
Mayor of London, and at which Abernethy and Sir 
W. Congreve were educated, occupies handsome 
new buildings of 1876 ; and there are also a blue- 
coat school (1710) and an orphanage (1850). Sir 
Stephen was a native ; so too was the gi*eat 
Mr Jonathan Wild. Bishop Pococke described 
Wolverhampton in 1757 as * a great manufac- 
turing town in all sorts of toys, and particularly 
of locks in the greatest perfection ; ^ and locks 
— ^some two million yearly-— are still its speci- 
alty, the Messrs Chubb’s works being here. The 
other manufactures include tinplate, japanned 
goods, enamelled hollow wares, edge-tools, gas 
and water tubes, electro-plate, papier-mach6, chem- 
icals, &c. The town stands on the western edge 
of the great coal and iron mining district of South 
Staffordshire, so that the vicinity on the south and 
east is all covered with collieries, ironstone mines, 
blast-furnaces, forges, iron-foundries, ami rolling- 
mills, whilst on the north and west there is pleas- 
ant green country— Boscobel (q.v.) is only 8 miles 
distant. Wolverhampton was enfranchised in 
1832, retiiniing two niembers to parliament ( three 
since 1885), and it was made a municipal 
borough in 1848, a county borough in 1888. The 
Wednesday market is held under a charter of 1258. 
Pop. of parliamentary borough (1851) 119,748; 
(1881) 154,334; (1901) 194,750, of whom 94,179 
were within the municipal and county liorougli. 
See works by G. Oliver (1836), F. Hall (1865). 
Steen ( 1871 ), and J. Fullwood ( 1880). 

Wolverine. See Glutton. 

Woman’s Rights. See Wobien’s Rights. 

Womb, or Uterus, a flattened, pear-shaped I 
organ, lying in the line of the axis of the outlet of 
the Pelvis ( q. v. ), with its base directed upwards and 
forwards, and its narrower neck or cei'vix directed i 
downwards and slightly backwards. In the nnim- i 


a serous coat, derived from the peritoneum, and is 
lined internally by a mucous membrane continuous 
with that of the canal called the va^ina^ by which 
the interior of the womb communicates with the 
outer surface of the body. This mucous membrane 
abounds in small mucous follicles, and is provided 
witli ciliated Epithelium (q.v.). The lower end 
of the cervix projects slightly into the vagina, 
communicating with it through the os uteri exter- 
uiim, which is nearly round in the virgin, and 
transverse after parturition. This oridee leads into 
a narrow canal which terminates at the upper end 
of the cervix in a smaller opening, the cs internum^ 
beyond which is the shallow triangular cavity of 
the womb, of which it forms the lower angle, while 
the two upper angles, which are funnm-sliaped, 
constitute the beginning of the Fallopian Tubes 
(see under Ovaries), whose apertures are so small 
as only to admit the passage of a fine bristle. The 
blood-vessels and nerves enlarge in a very remark- 
able way during pregnancy, so as to adapt them- 
selves to the increased wants of the organ, which, 
at the ninth month of utero-gestation, weighs from 
1^ to 3 lb. The torm ajmendages to the uterus is 
given to the Fallopian Tubes and Ovaries (q.v.), 
which are enclosed by the lateral folds of the jieri- 
toiieum called the broad ligaments. The womb is 
suspended in the pelvic cavity in such a way as, 
by its mobility, to escape rude shocks from witliout 
or disturbance from the varying conditions of the 
surrounding viscera, while at the same time it is 
able to increase vastly in bulk with comparatively 
little discomfort when pregnancy occurs. This is 
effect^ by several dnplicatures of peritoneum, 
containing variable quantities of fibrous and mus- 
cular tissue, and known from their form or con- 
nection as the broad, the round, the ntero-sacral, 
and the uiei'o-vesical ligaments. 

The uterus is an organ peculiar to the Mammalia, 


two-horned in the Ruminantia, Pachydemiata, 
Solipedia, and Cetacea ; and it is said to be divided 
where, as in most of the Carnivora and Edentata, 
and some Roden Ua, it lias only a very short b^y, 
which speedily divides both externally and inter- 
nally, and is continuous with the oviducts or 
Fallopian tulies. The uterus is actually double in 
some of the Edentata, and in most of the Rodentia, 
including the mouse and hare; in which each 
Fallopian tube passes into an intestiiiiform uterus, 
which has two completely distinct openings lying, 
near to each other within the vagina. In tlie 
Marsupiata and Monotremata the modifications 
of this organ are still more singular. 

The chief offices or functions of the womb may 
be divided into those wdiicli relate to ( 1 ) Menstru- 
ation, (2) Insemination, (3) Gestation, and (41 
Partuiition. — For fui*ther details, see the standard 
works on anatomy and physiology. 

D^eases of the Womb. — In consequence of its 
mobility, but particularly of the periodical changes 
It undergoes during the processes of menstruation 
and childl^aring, the womb is an organ extremely 
liable to disease. It is of course quite impossible 
in such a work as the present to do more than I 


1 ^ backwards. In the nnim- indicate generally adme of the more important^of 

It ^ inches in length, 2 the morbid conditions met with and tlieir Symptoms : 
in ^nd woiglis about the more, as even a trained observer can seldom 

J^-ying It open its cavity decide from the progress and symptoms of a case 
» Harrow, and to contain only without a thorough examination what the nature 

a little mucus. Its walls are nearly half an inch of the disease really is. 

niainly composed of muscle-cells Malformations occur as a result of imperfect ' 
irremilarly in all directions development; the womb may be small or rudl- 

ittentary, or it may be double throughout or in ‘ 
muscular layer, winch constitutes its upper part, as is normally the case in some of . 
the bulk of the organ, is covered externally with the lowar animals. ; 
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Di^lactmmtB forwards or backwards, are com* 
mon In consequence of the mobility of the organ* 
Their exact caosaUon is not always perfectly under- 
stood ; but tliey often lead to much pain and die* 
oomforti to innammation of the organ, to disturb- 
ance of nienstmation, and to^steruity. In many 
cases they may be remedied by mechanical moans. 

Prolapse t or displacement downwards of the 
womb, generally occurs in consequence of iniury 
during duldbirth. The cervix, or even the whole 
womb, may project fioiu the orifice of the vagina, 
causing great distress and discomfort Mechanical 
support, with or without previous operation, will 
usually give lelief. 

hiftamination^ afieeting the cervix only or tlie 
whole wornh, often follows childhirlh, or may result 
from displacement of the womb, cold, and other 
causes. But the most fiuitful sources of it arc 
probably neglected misciirriages ; for it is not 
suliiciently rc^cogiiised that almost as much care 
is required to ensure complete restoration Ui heal tit 
after a miscarriage as after a coniliiement. Various 
forms and degrees of inilamination vary much in 
their results, but generally .speaking they lead to 
abnormal discharge* from the \agiiia (populaily ! 
called ‘whites*), inegular menslruation, pain in 
the back and pelvis, and often to great constitu- 
tional weakness and nervous disturbance. The 
most suitable treatment varies much in different 
cases, but is often tedious and troublesome. 

The womb is a veiy frequent seat ol tnntours. 
In many cases the chief symptom is excessive 
menstruation but in some forms of fibroid tumour 
there may be sucli an absence of symptoms that 
the growth is discovered only by accident. Pedna- 
ciliated tumours, or Polypi (ci.v.), within tlie uterus 
can generally be removeef with little trouble or lisk. 
'Fibroid^ tumours, consisting of fibrous tissue with 
a variable proporlion of unstiiped muscular fibre, 
resembling that normally present in the uterus, are 
by far the most freipient tumoui*s in this .situation. 
Tliey are most conimon in iniddie life j after the 
‘ change of life ’ they usually cease to grow, or to 
give rise to any symptoms except those due to 
their mere mechanical presence. They may be of 
enormous si/e ; tumours of 70 or 80 lb. have been 
met with. Consideiing their frequency, it is sur- 
prising how seldom they lead to the death of the 
patient; but they often cause excessive haemor- 
rhage and great debility. When situated near the 
internal surface of the womb, they are sometimes 
expelled spontaneously. liemoval by ordinary 
surgical metluxls has orten been practised in severe 
oases, and with steadily improving results. In 
1884 Dr Apostoli of Paris brought into notice a 
method he has introduced of passing strong electric 
currents through the womb, for which he claims that 
it produce diminution of haemorrhage and pi'octi- 
cal cure in many cases without the risks of an 
operation. Medical opinion is still much divided 
as to the results and value of this procedure. 

MeUiffnant tumours of the womb are also veiy 
common ; of all the organs of the body indeed tiiis 
is by far the most frequent seat of cancer. In the 
vast majority of cases the disease begins in the 
^rvix; and at an early sti^e it may sometimes 
be removed with success. But if not completely 


ftupial mamiuals, memblittg in ^ 

the rodents. There are wo ciinbies^ 
cisors ai^e large and with enamel oriy , 

surface ; there are only two in each 
like all tlie teeth, from j^ersistent pulps. Ww' 
molars are ten in each jaw. The limbs ! 

and short, with five toes, all piovided with ■ 
curved claM^s, except the vciy short first toes w. j 
the hind feet, which are nailless. The tail is 
iiieiitary. In their general form ami ootiomi ill^ | 
wombats resemble small bears, liaving a siinihLr- 
sliuihing plantigrade walk; but tliey ai'e even 
siiorier in the legs an<l bixiotler in tlie l>ack thiui 
(boHC animals. Tliey live on the ground and ip 
bttiTowH or holes among rocks, feeding on roots, 
groKs, and otlier x egetabie eubstances. They bleep 
in the day, becking tiieir hnni at night, and are 
UHtially gentle in their habits, though their large 
chibaMike ineisorb enable them to bite strongly if 
provoked. ^ There is one existing genus, coiitsining 
three specieb. The woiubate of Tasmania and the 
islands of Bass Strait (P. ursimts) and the larger 
s^ieciott (P. mitckelU) of the southern mainland of 
Australia have rough and coarse fur, a smooth 
muxzle, and short rounded ear% The iaiger species 


forty and sixty. The first symptom is usually 
hasmorriiage ; pain is rarely present in the earlier 
stages, wa may be^ absent throughout. Sarcoma 
is sometimes met with, but is much less common 
than cancer in this situation. 

See also Qistatiok. MxKsrBUATXOsr, OBSTxmos, 
OvAmoTOMT^ Exfbodootiok, and works dtsd sA 
SXBEXUTT, 



Wombat (Phascdhmps lati/rons). 

is very variable in colour, ranging from pale yellow- 
ibh brown Ui black. P. ursinus is brownish gray, 
like the third species, the Hairy-nosed Wombat 
(P. latifrons), which differs from the other tw-o in 
having smooth silky fur, a hairy muzzle, and large 
pointed ears. It inhabits Sou them Australia. The 
lai'gest Jiving wombat (P. mitckelU) is about 3 feet 
long, but the remains of a much larger extinct 
genus have been found in Queensland. 

Wombwellf a town and urban district of the 
West Riding of Yorkshii*e, 4^ miles S£. of Barnsley. 
Pop. (1901) 13,252. 

women’s Rights is a name given originally by 
promoters— thoiudi in those days perhaps more 


promoters— tliougli in those days perhaps more 
frequently used by opponents — to the movement 
of women towards pemoiial and proprietary in- 
dependence, which has been called by Mr George 
Meredith 'the most indigestible fact of our cen- 
tury.* The social, legal, and economic changes 
which tliese words imply have nowhere been com- 
pletely worked out, but the process has begun and 
IS in a different stisige towards its completion in 
every country of progressive civilisation. The 
largest strides towards the complete independence 
of vmmen have been made in the United Kingdom, 
the Australian colonies, and the United States of 
America, It would not be possible in the space 
allotted tq this article to trace the movement witdi 
any degree of completeness, even in these three 
countries, still less in the various countries of 
Europe which are largely affected by it Atten- 
tion will thmfore here first be drawn to the 
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general causes wliicli have given rise to the move* 
nient and account for the universality of its opera- 
tion, and then to a brief outline of its recent develop- 
ment in Great Britain. It is to be particularly 
observed that the wliole of nifKlern society has 
been indnenced by this movement ; it is a living 
social force from Scandinavia to India, from San 
Francisco eastwards to the Ural Mountains, pro- 
ducing its reflex in all modern literature, laws, and 
institutions. 

Sir Henry Maine points out in Ancient Law^ and 
also in The Early History of Institutions^ that this 
movement is really part of a far larger movement — 
i.e. the gradual emancipation of the individuals form- 
ing the family group from the absolute control of 
the head of the family. In patriarchal times every 
individual in the family ^oup was coiuidetely 
subject to the ^latria yotestas ; sons, servants, 
children, wives could holil neither jiroperty, liberty, 
nor life except at the good-will and pleasure of tfie 
head of the family. The subordinate members of 
the family had no rights, no resnonsibilities, and 
no duty beside obedience. Little by little the 
absolute rule of the head of the family over tlie 
various members of the family group was en- 
croached upon. T^ie first step was a recognition 
of dilTorent kinds and degrees of power; at first 
the patriarchal power was identical in character 
over the whole of the persons and possessions of 
the family. The power over fiocks and herds was 
not more absolute than that over sons, slaves, or 
wives ; but gradually a difference was felt to exist, 
and different names were given to the different 
kinds of power exercised by the head of the family 
over the different membei*s of it. Over material 
passessions and slaves it was called donninium ; 
over children it wa.s potestas ; over free persons 
serving the family it was manciptum; over the 
wife it was and is mantis. Indlie gradual develop- 
ment of modern society all the members of the 
family group, except the last, have completely 
emancinated themselves from the absolute control 
of the head of the family. The emanci])ation of 
women has proceeded more slowly than that of the 
other members of the family group ; but the germ 
of it has been present from tiie dawn of history, 
and has been more or less widely recognised and 
developed in all progres.sive societies. Sir Henry 
Maine attributes in a very large degree the differ- 
ence between the stagnant civilisation of the Hindu 
races and progressive civilisation of the Homans 
and the races influenced by Homan institutions to 
the fact that the latter have steadily and volun- 
tarily relaxed the subjection of women, wliile the 
former have recoiled from these changes, and have 
used the combined authority of religion and law 
still further to complete the seclusion and degrada- 
tion of the female sex. 

The movement towards the emancipation of 
women is one from status to contract, mm com- 
munism to individualism, from a condition in 
which the individual creates for heraelf few or no 
rights, few or no duties, to one in which she 
develops personal responsibility and independence. 
This view of the subject may suggest to the 
observer reasons which account for the univei*sal- 
ity of the women’s rights movement wherever 
progressive societies exist, the different stages of 
its development in different countries lieing trace- 
able to local causes. ‘The movement of pro- 
gressive societies has been uniform in one respect. 
Through all its course it has been distinguuhed 
by the gradual dissolution of family dependency, j 
and the growth of individual obligation in itsplace. 
The individual is steadily substituted for the family i 
as the unit of which civil laws take account’ ] 
{Anaetit LciWi p. 168). The most casual observer is \ 
aware that very much has been done in this direc- i 


tion so far as women are concerned in Great 
Britain duiing the 19th century. The husband no 
longer acauires by the mere fact of marriage con- 
trolover tlie property of his wife ( Marrieni Women’s 
I’roperty Act, 1882 ) ; certain limited rights of 
guardianship over her children have been secured 
to her by law (Custody of Infants Act, 1886). 
Formerly all the children of a marriage were wholly 
under the control of their father, the mother possess- 
ing, even after the death of her husband, no author- 
ity except as his deputy. By the abolition of 
imprisonment (by an act passed in 1884) as the 
punishment for refusing an order of fcourt for the 
restitution of conjugal rights, a wife’s right to 
have control of her own per.son has been estab- 
lished. Minor alterations of the law, such as that 
which has recently improved the legal position of 
the wife in case of the intestacy of her husband, 
in the event of desertion by her husband, &c., are 
of tolerably frequent occurrence. The movement 
is perhaps not very rapid, but it is all in one direc- 
tion; it is like a glacial drift, you cannot see it 
niove, but when you look again, after a sufficient 
interval, you see that it has moved, and it always 
moves in the direction of increasing the personal 
and proprietary independence of women. 

One main reason why this movement has been so 
much more marked during the 19th century than in 
any preceding time may probably be found in the 
economic changes accompanying the ajiplication of 
.steam and labour-saving appliances to manufac- 
tures. The immense development of manufactur- 
ing os contra.sted with domestic industries has laid 
the foundation of economic independence for the 
great mass of working women. When a woman 
works as a member of a family group, the result of 
her work belongs not to herself, but to her family — 
that is to say, generally speaking, to her father or 
her husband. When a woman works in a factory 
her wages are her own property ; she has passed 
from family dependency to self-dependency. The 
difference is not so much that working women 
Mwk more than they did : the great mass of 
people must always work in order to live; but the 
result of their labour in the shape of wages forms ^ 
a fund over which the worker now has the sole * 
control, whereas in earlier times all she produced 
belonged to another, who in return certainly 
allotted her board and lodging, but believed him- 
self to be doing so out of his own property, and 
not out of hers. Even now the domestic work of 
women is not often esteemed at its proper economic 
value. In an average working-class family the 
man is usually called the ‘bread-winner.’ He 
would say in perfect good faith tliat he ‘ kept his 
w'ife and family ; ’ ^though the working-class 
mother, if she is^ an industrious woman with an 
! average-sized family, leads a life of almost incessant 
toil for their benefit. The woman who cleans, 
sews, cooks, and washes for a man and six children 
‘ keeps ’ the family quite as essentially ns the man 
who» turns a lathe or ploughs the land, and thereby * 
brings in a weekly sum of money to the family 
nurse. The value in money of women’s work in a 
factoiy may probably before long cause a more 
general recognition of the value in money of women’s 
domestic work. Its value in a sense that is beyond 
all money, if she does her duty to her children, 
fortunately stands in no need of emphasis. 

The view that the recent rapid development of 
the Women’s Rights movement rests on an economic 
basis receives confirmation from tlie fact that the 
greatest progress towards the independence of 
women has mn made in those countries (Britain 
and its colonies, and the United Stat«) that 
have been foremost in adopting modem economic 
changes in the application of steam and la^ur* 
saving machinery to indnstiy. Countries that am 
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most backward iiidil»trial!y are also ihost back- notiably tbat of 

ward in raising the condition of women. Where opened to women ; the lady joumWw- l^ 
the industrial development of a country off'ei^s the a position; other occu[>atio>nH in the . hanito* of 
opportunity of economic independence to women women from time inmiemoriai (e.g. nttrsittg 'aitd 
social independence with all its various ramilica^ tei^hing) have been re-created and a wlibm new ’ 
tions makes rapid progress; education, entrance spirit breathed into them. Edacation forglntand . ; 
into the professions, wider opportunities of work, women not inferior in quality to that provided ' 
of knowledge, of enjoyment, a share in public life l>oys and men has been sncccssfully struggleil icvri 
and political liberty are demanded, and in Biitain Queen’s College, 0 {»ened in 1848 through tne iuatiik^ 
have been or are being secured. tive of the Rev. F. D. Maurice and Dr (afterwards ; 

The first fully conscious demand on the part of Archbishop) Trench, wiw the first attempt to pro- i 
women in England for education, for employment, vdde university education for women in England- 
for political liberty, is to be found in Mary Woll- Bedford Colley, founded by Mrs lleid, was tlieuekt' 
stonecraft’s Vindication of the Bights of to follow. Tne national imiKirtance of girls* educa- 

published in 1792. Mr Lilly in Ijik hook O/i Shith tmu was recognised by including girls’ schools hot 
ooUths (1891) devotes a chapter to an attack on the purview of the Schools Enmitry Commi^ioii ; 
Women’s Rights, in which he asserts that after , appointed in 1864. Tlie doors of the older univer- . 
the publication of Mary Wolistoiiecraft’s book, ' sities weic knocked at a few years later when Miss 
•which made a certain stir,* but was ‘soon for ; Emily Davies organise<i a petition to the university 
gotten,* the question of women’s lights .slumbered of Cambridge to open its lo4ia) examinations to 
for seventy yeais, till it was revived by John girls. Tliin prayer granted in 1865, and was 
Stuart Mill, The importance of Mr Mill’s services the first recognition in England that the univer- 
to the women’.s movement cannot be exaggerated ; si ties have duties in regard to women’s education, 
but it is incorrect to assert that it had slum- The movement thns initialed resulted, mainly under 
bered till he awoke it; during tlic 19th century the able guidance of Miss Davies, in the establish- 
the question lias never slumberc«l ; the foremost meiit of Girton College. Almiit the same time the- 
minds of the time have dealt with it and le<l it- North of England Ladies’ €<»uiici] of Education — of ' 
From the somewhat erratic Imb brilliant and wdiicli Miss A. J. Clough ( 1820-92) and Mrs Jose- 
ineteor-like championship of Shelley, the great Butler were leading memliers — began coursea 

literature of the century has never ceased to con* of lectums for women by universitv lecturers in a 
cern itself with the women’s rights question. Anrom group of nortlicrn towns. Out of tlie demand that 
Leigh in an essay on women’s rights wliich touchcnl was tJiu.s found to exist for higher instruction for 
the relation of men and women at its very founda- women sprang two important institutions: (1) , 

tion with a master* hand and fearless decisiem. That the niiiversity extension movement, with its cor- 
it was i-ecognised in this character by some at least ollary in the University Colleges now existing m 
of the opponents of women’s rights is evident from nearly all the most important centres of population' 
Edward FitzGerald’s outburst on the occasion of througboiit the kingifom, and (2) Girton College 
Mrs Browning’s death : * No more Aurora Leighs, (q.v.) and Newnbam College (q.v.), the one 
thank God ! A woman of real genius, I know ; hut opened in 1809, the other in 1871. Conspicuous* 
what is the upshot of it all ? She and licr sex had amongst the promoters of Girton was Madame 
better mind the kitchen.’ Tennyson could not keep Bodiclion (1827-90), born Augusta I.K3igh Smith, 
his pen from women’s proldems, and dealt with them the daughter of a Norwich M.P., and herself an- 
te the disgust and astonisiiment of his frieml Fitz- accoiiipli»lieil water-colour laudscaiie- painter. In 
Gerald in IVie Princess. The works of the Bronte 1881 tlie Cambridge senate passed a giace by an 
sisters, especially Charlotte Bronte’s Shirleg^ are overwhelming majority (258 to 26) to open iheir 
full of the working of the ferment of women’s nghts. hoiioiii-s examinations to women students of Newn- 
The same may he said of nearly all George Eliot’s ham and Girton, without, however, conferring the 
writings, of innumerable pas.sages in Thackeray’s, degree upon them. Oxford followed Cambridge, 
and continues to be true of the literature of our though not upon identical lines. Durliani o|)enea* 
own times down to the Story o f an African Fanny its degrees in 1895. Cambridge rejected in 1897 the- 
the works of Cliarles Reade, Mr George Meredith, proposal to grant degrees to women. Permissive' 
Mr Thomas Hardy, and above all of the writings of powera were in 1892 ^^ven to the Scottish universi- 
Tolstoi, Ibsen, and Bj6rnstjerne Bjdrnsou. ties to admit women to a degree in any faculty, and’ 

But the new force of the movement towards to make provision for the instruction within the uni- 
women’s rights has made itself felt not only in versity of women in any subject. In 1896 there 
what has ueen written by women and almut were 188 women matriculated, 56 non -matriculated 
women, but in what women) have done, in the prac- women students, and 68 attending extra-mural lec- 
tical work they have accomplished. The women tui'es in meilicine. London University opened all’ I 
writers we have named and many otliers, including its degrees to women in 1878, and since that date* ' 
some who vehemently denounce the movement, ai'e all other iiewl v-foiind^l iinivemities ( tlie Royal in* 
its products. We could not have had a Mrs Ii'eland, the victoria in England, and the Welsh* 
Browning, nor a Mm Somerville, a Harriet Mar- Univemity) have admitted women to a position of- 
tineau, nor the Brontes, Mrs Fry, Miss Octavia perfect equality so far as degrees are concerned. 
Hill, Miss Nightingale, Mary Carpenter, nor even Meanwhile secondary education for girls had been 
a Mrs Lynn Linton and Mrs Humphry Ward, undergoing a revolution not less searching than- 
if the women of the 19th century had still been that which has converted the ignorant and |pn- 
condemned to drinking Mrs Gamp of former years into the trim, 

A sort of cage-bird life, bom in a cage deft-handed certificated nurse of to-day. What 

Acoountin^hat to leap fTom perch to perch Florence Nightingale and her coadjutors did for 

Wm set and joy enough for any bird. nursing and nurses Mi*s William Grey, Misa 

The opening of ordinary industrial employments Shirreff, Miss Buss, Miss Beale, and others have 
which was brought about by large economic forces done for the teachers ai\d the taught in girls’ 
affecting the whole of society must be regarded not schoola The result of impraving the education of 
as a pnSuct of the women’s rights movement, but girls and women has been the overthrow of many 
as the principal material cause of its recent rapid cherished convictions^ or rather prejudices formed 
development. Supplied with that motive power, without knowledge, on the limitations of the female 1 
Uie momentum aequirod has been sufficient for intellect Women have shown themselves capable 
many conquests. Many other employments and oi benefiting by the highest kind of instruction 
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which a univeraity can afford, and a^in fknd again 
in recent years the blue ribbon of tlie various tii- 

{ > 08 es has been won by a girl student. The result 
i£^ been a larger number of women engaged in 
scientific pursuits, in iiistorical, archmological, and 
classical research. Of the direct value of their 
work in increasing the sum of human knowledge 
experts alone have a right to form an opinion ; 
but of the social advantages to the women them- 
selves and to the society of which they form part 
there can be no doubt : 

Get leave to work 

In this world— ’tis tlie beat you get at all : 

For Ood, in cnraing, gives ua better gifts 
Thau men in benediction. . . . 

Get work, get work : 

Be sure 'tis better than what you work to get 

A further social benefit has accompanied the 
opening of various avenues of work to women ; it 
has increased the omiortunities of comradeship and 
multiplied the bonds of friendsliip between men 
and women. The number of points at which their 
lives toucii and run in unison has been increased. 
There are links of syiiipatliy between them in the 
study ^ well as in the kitchen. It is almost as 
impossible to conceive of a modern man saying of 
any woman of genius * she and her sex had better 
mind the kitchen * as it is to conceive of any 
modern man thinking of women as Pope, Lord 
Chesterfield, and Milton wrote of them. 

A few words must be given to the successful 
struggle on the part of women to obtain medical 
education and an equal status with men in the 
medical profession. Hr Elizabeth Blackwell (q.v.) 
was the first woman upon the English medical 


wpmeii into the profession. The change that has 
since that time taken place in the view of the 
majority of medical men with regard to women 
doctors is illustrated by the fact tnat in 1877 the 
British Medical Association at its annual meeting 
passed a resolution declaring in future all women 
to be ineligible as members, and in 1892 the same 
body, meeting at Nottingham, rescinded this 
resolution by the enormous majority of 600 to 4. 
In 1892 a movement was on foot to open the medical 
classes of the Cork Infirmary to women. 

No account of women’s rights would be complete 
which did not touch upon the great stniggle against 
the worst of women’s wrongs, the forcible subjection 
of women to the lowest animal instincts of men. 
In France and in other Latin countries women of a 
certain class are treated like cattle, and are abso- 
lutely at the disposal of the wretches who farm 
their destruction for their own pecuniary profit. 
White slavery is a term that but feebly indicates 
the horrors of the system. Mrs Browning throws 
light from the fire of her genius on this dark 
chapter of women’s wrongs in the story of Marion 
Erie in Aurora Leigh, 

I was not, as you say, * seduced/ 

But simply murdered. 

There are men in every country who use their 
command of wealth, of physical strength, of mental 
subtil ty to subdue a woman to their vicious in- 
stincts, and then despise her for being what they 
have made her ; they execrate her for not having 
what they have robbed her of. The legal position 
of women of this class has never been so terrible 
in England as in France and other continental 


register. ^ She was placed upon the register in countries ; but an attempt was made in 1866 and 
1869 ill virtue of a foreign degree (Geneva, U.S.A.). in 1868 by the passing of what were known as the 


Later on foreign degrees ceased to give their 
owners a claim to be placed on the English 
medical register, and the second Englislnvoman 
who de.sired to studv and practise medicine had 
to enter by another door. Miss Elizabeth 
Garrett, now Mrs Garrett Anderson (q.v.), M.D., 
began her work of opening the medical profes- 
sion to her own sex in 18^. After much eltbrt 
and many repulses from various licensing bodies, 
she discovered that the Society of Apothecaries 
had no power under tlieir charter to exclude her. 
She obtained their license and was placed on the 
register in 1865. This entrance for women into 
the profession was almost immediately afterwards 
closed. Three other women presented them- 
selves in 1867 for the preliminary examination 
and passed successfully ; the council of the Apothe- 
caries Society was immediately called together, 
and a resolution was passed which had the efifect of 
excluding women in future from the examinations 
of the society. Many years of unremitting effort 
followed : in Edinburgh an extraordinary degree of 
acrimony was manifested by the opponents of the 
women students. All means of getting upon the 
English renter were closed, but women continued 
^ get their medical education abroad, at Paris, 
Zurich, &c., and returned to practise in England. 
A^ women’s dispensary and hospital was opened 
with a staff of women ; then followed medical 
Mhoqls for women in London, and a little later in 
Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 
? ‘Enabling Bill* was passed by Mr 


in 1868 by the passing of what were known as the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, to introduce part at 
least of the continental system into the English 
garrison towns. The acts were parsed and were in 
operation for twenty years, but throughout these 
twenty years an unceasing and most active agita- 
tion was kept up for their repeal, led with persistent 
courage by Mrs Josephine Butler. The acts were 
repealed under the parliamentary leadership of the 
Right Hon. James Stansfeld in 1886 ; they have 
since that time been condemned by the medical 
profession ( Hygienic Congress, 1891 ) as completely 
useless from the hygienic point of view ; but this 
was not the motive power which brought about 
their repeal. This was supplied by the steadfast 
resistance of the women of England, led by Mrs 
Butler, to the doctrine that vice was necessary, and 
being necessaiy the state was bound to provide, at 
the expense of the personal liberty of fee women 
sacrificed to it, that it should be as little dangerous 
as possible. Directl v gniwing out of this movement 
other reforms have been forced upon an unwilling 
legislature with the object of giving greater pro- 
tection to women and girls from the vicious and 
niercenary instincts of depraved men and women, 
The^age of consent has b^n raised from thirteen 
to sixteen ; and many ofifences against women, not 
formerljr recognised as such by law, have been 
made criminal. Much has been done in this field 
towards the reparation of the wrongs of centuries, 
but much still remains to do. 

With regard to the claim of women to take part 
in public life, to share in political work and re- 


licensing sponsibility, many changes in the direction of con- 
authonues m Great Britain a^d Ireland to open ceding what tl^ Women’s Rights party demand have 
exaltations to women if they were so di- been made, but the battle srill ra^ loud and long 
examining b^iee to avaB them- over the claim to the parliamentaiy franehis^ 
V*® ? ftjwl Queen’s The women of Great Britain now exercise the 


College of Physicians, Ireland, and the Queen’s 
University, Ireland. They were quickly followed 
{in 1878) by the London University, and no 1^1 
hindrance any longer obstructs tne entrance of 


of guardians, where their influence haa hma in the 




WOMENS BIGHTS 


' highest degree Y>enefxcia1, especially in the care of 
the age<l and infirm in the workiiouse infiriiiaries, 
and in the education and nurture of pauper children. 
If there arc any children in the world tljat have a 
mother- want, it is the children in workhouses. This 
want tlie lady guardian, where she exists, has done 
rniich to sinipl}'. Women's sutfiagc formed part of 
the Local (Jovernment Acts of 1888 and 1808, passed 
h^ Conservative and IJlxeral goveiumeiits lospec- 
tively ; in the second of these, amend men ts were in- 
serted enabling married w'omen, if otherwise f|uali- 
fied, to vote in paiisli council elections, and also 
rendering wftmen eligible foi seats in paiibh coiineils. 
There hat> been little opposition to tbo extension 
to women of powers of this kin<l. Considcraldc 
opposition is, however, still provoked by the pro- 
posal to confer the parliamentary franchiso on 
duly qualified women. Diit in j^roportion to the 
effort that is made in the House of (*<>inmoiis 
against women’s suffrage the parliamentary ma- 
jority against it is remarkably small. In the 
session of 1892 a whip against a \crv modciatu 
wmmen’s suflVage bill intiodiiced by Sii Albert 
Rollit, Conservative member for Islington, w.m 
signed by twenty leading mcinbers of pailiaincnt ' 
representative of eveiy section of the House, in | 
eluding Mr Chamberlain, Air Laboucliere, Sii j 
William Harcourt, ami J^ord Randolph Cliui chill. 


strengthen the Conservative 
acoonnte for the atiomaloue features 
position of the qaestion. ft is ^ .labeta} 

principles, but would Ije mlvantageous to 
servative party. This is, however, tbo mem twei* 
dent of the moment, and tlie whole ^ 

regards the i>oliiicaI prospf*cts of the <iu€estiOtt 
probably enter a new phase l>eft>re many yoom 
have passed, 

Tn tlie Irtle of Man women have voted in the 
tion of members f>f the House of Keyn ainoe ISBO. 
In New Zealand, after a short but keen struggle* 
women^s suffrage was finally carii<^l in September 
1898; and in the folhiwing No\ ember women 
Voted f(#r the first t-ime in a parliaxuentary oleetion. 
The woineu availed Ibemselves of the new privi- 
legt* in lar^e numbers; they wore eveiy where 
tieated with respect and consideration. Tlie 
womens rote did not pro<iiiee a change of govein- 
meiit. At tlie general etection of 1893 t!i ere were 
103, .5.80 me?i and 109, 101 women ehictoj*s on the 
roIK, lu South Auwlralia the siiffiage vas 
gisen to women by an net of 1894. Women 
aie now also on an erjuabty with men in Ice- 
land, Joiney, and Pitcaiin Island. Experience i« 
favouiablc to women’s suffrage; the geneial feeling 
\Ahcrc it has been tried is ei'MiieTmingly in it» 
favour; it ha.s jiroduced none of the disasters that 


The attack on women’s suffrage furthm sup- j its opponents c<mrnlently prcdicto<l of it. 


ported by a jiamphlct from the pen of Mr (Jlad- 
stone. Notwithstanding this remarkable com- 
bination of hostile foiccs, the majority against the 
second i cabling (23) only \crv <^lightly c\*cecde<l 
the number of members who lia<l signed the liostile 
wdiip, the numlxers being, mUIi tellers and pairs, 
179 to 202. The reason of this small majority 
against women’s sutfrage is probably to bo found 
in tbo activity of 'VAomen in political M*ork, The 
intense interest awakened on both sides on the 
subject of Home Rule for Irelaml lc<l to the forma- 
tion in each political paily of women’s jiolitical 
associations. The Conservati^'e party was first in 
the field of social change, the I’limrose League 
being formed in 1883, some years before the I 
other political party had encourage<l an}'' political 
organisation among women. Women arc now 
found to bo oxtiemely eflicient as canvassers, in 
looking up out-vote?s, and also in a<blre»sing 
political meetings. The difficulty of maintaining 
that women are fit to do jjolltjcal work, are in 
fact fit to advise \oters how to vote, but are not 
fit to vote themselves, amounts in many minds to 
an impossibility. Tliis is especially felt by mem- 
bers of parliament from the fact that the great 
majority of women who are able and willing to do 
political work are strongly in favour of the political 
emancipation of their own sex. Just beiore the 
division on women *s suffrage in 1892, 168 branches 
of the Wonicn*8 Liberal Federation petitioned their 
members in favour of the bill. In the immediate 
prospect of a general election these petitions 
earned more than ordinary weiglit. Women’s 
suffrage is now in the peculiar position of receiv- 
ing support mainly from two sources — the leaders 
of the Uonservative party, and the rank and file 
of the Liberal party. The Mai'quis of Salisbury 
and the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour support it, ami 


, fiivouiable cxpcriiUKic cannot be without its weiglit ; 
. it in not, however, probable that the House of 
f’oniiiion*^ will be vorv materially influenced by the 
experifMico of localities the circumstances of which 
arc so widelv ditfeient from those of tlie United 
Kingdom. If Englishwomen are to gain political 
emancipation, it will be by their own jiolitical 
work and by convincing the majority of their 
conntryiiicn that they can be iiicbnled in the rights 
and dnlh^s of ivolitical citizenship without risk and 
with advantage to the interests of the nation as a 
whole. Those only appreciate the wliole .signifi- 
cance of the present efloit for the political emanci- 
pation of women who recognise in it a phase of 
th.at larger women’s rights niovemeut w hicli is the 
subject) of this article. 

In the United Statexs the movement began in 
connection with the anti slaveiy agitation in 1848; 
and from 1852 till the civil war annual meetings 
were held. The suffiage has been granted to 
women in Wyoming (1869), Coloiado, Idaho, and 
Utah. In some states they have the municipal 
suffrage; in about lialf of’ the states the right 
of women, married and unmaiTied, to direct 
representation in public school questions is 
recognised. In all the states the jirofes-sion of 
medicine is open to women ; in almost all the 
states where the question has lieen raise<l women 
are empowered to enter the legal profession. By 
special act of congress they may e\ en be commis- 
sioiieil attorneys-at-law of tlie Supreme Court ; 
and by the leileral government they may, as 
citizens, be commissioned as * post-mistresses, 
United States mai'shals, captains of steamboats, 
surgeons in the army, nurses and matrons in 
government hospitals, clerks in the several depart- 
ments of government.* Many colleges and univer- 
sities admit women to full medical and legal 


the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour support it, and sities admit women to full medical and legal 
the National Conj^ress of Conservative Associations courses. The oldest univemities and colleges do 
meeting at BiiTningham in Novemlier 1891 passed not admit women to a full course of instruction in 
a resolution in its favour by an overwhelming all departments ; but most of those founded since 
majority. The leaders of the Lilicral party, how- 1840 roceive men and women on equal terras. The 


ever, as a whole, give it no support ; they are aware 
^tn former experience that the Liberal feeling 
in the" country favours it ; they will not there- 
fore suffer the subject to be diseased at their 
party conferences in the provinces. The belief no 
oottlit exists that an extension of the parliamentary 
iaflrage to women householders would tend to 


all departments ; but most of those founded since 
1840 roceive men and women on equal terras. The 
first women graduates were three, in 1841, from 
Oborlin. There are few colleges for women alone ; 
the most famous of them are Vassar (q.v.) and 
Smith College at Northampton, MassachnsettCk 
Biyrt Mawr College, 10 miles from Philadelphia, 
follows the * mum system ’ of studies as organised 
in the Johns Hopkins Univemity (opened 1885). 
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See the Transactions of the International Congress of 
W<men in 18d9, edited by the Countess of Aberdeen 
( 7 vols. 1 JKX)) ; the Qvjartet'ly Review for January 1902; Sir 
Henry Maine’s works ; Mary Wollstoneoraft’s Vindication 
of the Rights of Women ( 1792) ; John Stuart Mill’s Suh* 
jection of TFomen *( 1861 ; new ed. 1883); The Woman 
Question in Ew'ope (ed. T. Stanton, New York, 1884); 
and works by the Misses Bulley and Whitley (1895), 
Cleveland (1896), Oeorsina Hill (1896), Lina Eckenstein 
(1896); Countess of Warwick (1898), and Helen Zim- 
niern (1899). See, too, the articles on Hypatia, Joan 
of Arc, Maria Oaetana Agnesi, Mrs Somerville, Mrs 
Jameson, and other eminent women separately discussed { 
in this work ; also the articles on Husband and Wife, 
Marriage, Divorce, Widow, Factory Acts, &o. 

WonderSf Seven. See Seven Wonders. 

Woodf or Xylem of the botanists, has a wider 
signihcance than tliat in popular use. Nearly all 
plants, from ferns to flowering plants, have veins or 
ribs in their leaves. Tliese rios consist of tubes or 
vessels (sap -carriers) supported by strong skeleton- 
work of fibres ; hence they are called fibre- vascular 
bundles, irsually tliroiighout the length of these 
bundles there are two groups of elen)ents in close 
connection ; the upper is the wood whose vessels 
carry sap from the roots by way of the stems to the 
leaves, and the lower is the bast whose sieve-tubes 
convey the elaborated sap (see Vegetable Physi- 
ology) down to the stem and to all growing parts 
of the plant. The bundles pass from the leaves 
into the stem, where they form a network having 
all the wood elements in Phanerogams (q.v.) turaed 
towards the heart of the stem and the bast elements 
to the outside. It is only in the stems of phanero- 
gams that wfKHl in the sense of Timl>er (q.v.) is 
formed. Further, wood is formed only in those 
plants in which the bundles arrange themselves 

dose together 
cylinders 
around a coin- 

Jci p (c^ P® ) mon centre 

\ ® y A called the pith 

or meilulla, 
^ while a remov- 

% able Bark 

( q. v. ) is always 

formeil outside 

after the first 
or second year’s 
growth. Stems 
of Gy 111 no- 
sperms (q.v.) 
and Dicotyle- 
dons (q.v.) 
have this 
arrangement, 
and it is from 
these two 
groups of 
plants tliat all 

X,. .. timbers 

are got. Stems 

in thickness, with the development of Monocotyle- 
of a compact woody mass. Nos. I., i in v \ in 
II., III., the same transverse section 
at different stages in order of age; ®hjdingsuch as 
I, before the formation of the cam- P*'lRi8, have 

bium between the bundles ; II., after this 

its formation ; III., after the cam- concentric ar- 
biuni has been active for some time ; rangement of 
Everywhere, 0, cortex; P, pith; b, bast: bundles and re- 
w, wood of the vascular bundles;/,// ninvii.blA Lark 
throegiuupsof fibres of bast; ci. ciml movable bark, 
bimn of the original bundle ; Cg, cambium consequen tl y 
formed between the bundles ; wo^ in them no 
fonned from the cambium of the bundle ; rloAA wnnd ia 
wg, wood formed from the cambium be- „ 

tween the bundles ; r, medullary rays. H a 

(After Sachs.) one year old 

^ 1 , , , of the 

dicotyledonous (obsolete exogenous) type — i.e. 





Gymnosperm or Dicotyledon — be broken across, the 
fibres or bundles will be seen protruding. If the stem 
be cut across with a sharo knife the arrangement 
represented in fig. 1, I. wall be easily seen with the 
help of a simple Tens. Between the wood and bast 
of each buncile is a layer of living cells, called the 
cambium or growing layer, from which all the new 
w'ootl and new bast are developed. In monocotyle- 
donous (obsolete endogenous) stems the cambium 
layer is awanting. At the beginning of the second 
year’s growth, and sometimes duiing the first 
year, the cambium layer stretches across from 
bundle to bundle until a hollow cylinder of cam- 
bium is formed within the stem (fig. 1, II,). Dur- 
ing the second year this cambium cylinder forms a 
continuous cylinder of wood to the inside and a 
thinner cylinder of bast to the outside (see fig. 1, 
II. and III.). The result of this is to push the bast 
towards the outside of the stem, while the wood 
forms round the original pith as its centre. (For 
further development of all the tissues outside of 
the cambium, see articles Bast and Bark.) In 
tropical regions wliere the growth of the cambium 
is almost continuous the wood is of almost 
uniform structure or grain, but where the leaves 
wither or fall during the hot dry season growth 
ceases, and this stoppage of growth is marked in 
the wood by an annual ring. Annual rings are 
best seen in woods grown in temperate regions, and 
are explained as follows : The cambium is active 
only from the opening of the bud in spiing to the 
fall of the leaf in autumn ; then growth stops and 
the cambium remains inactive during the winter. 
The result of this alternate growth and rest is the 
formation of the well-known rings of wood, seen 
when a tree is cut across, and by whicli we can 
approximately calculate the age of the tree. 

in spring, wdien growth begins, the bark clothes 
the stem somewhat loosely ; the cambium grows 
I rapidly and forms 
vessels and cells of 
large bore and thin 
waTls ; but as the 
new wood grows 
outwards, and new 
bast is formed on 
the inner surface of 
the bark, the two 
layers of wood and 
bast press upon one 
another ; and the 
pressure often be- 
comes so great that 
during the summer 
the outer bar,k of pig. 2. — ^Transverse section of 
many young trees the wood of Rhamnus franffula 
may be seen split- (highly magnified): 
ting into longitiidi- g» the autumn wood of an older 
nal cracks which annual ring; v, vessels in the sprlM 
wood of a younger ring ; r, medul- 
darken and widen Ury rays. (Affir Rossman.) 
with age. As t|ie 


summer gives way to autumn the increasing pres- 
sure of the wood within the bark forces the cam- 
bium to form the vessels and cells of the wood 
with thicker walls and nariDwer bores, and the 
result is a dense close-grained or autumn wood, so 
valuable in carpentry ; while the open ends of the 
large vessels in the loose-grained spring wood can 
be seen with the naked eye in a cross section of an 
oak stem. In the same section light-coloured lines 
of cells may be seen running from the pithr-others 
from the different rings— outwards the bast; 
these are the medullary or pith rays— the silver 
grain of carpenters. 

It is through these that the food-sap of the bast 
soaks to the wood and the pith in the younger stages 
of the stem, and they also store up foM for the stem 
during winter. When wood is dried too rapidly it 
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oft0n eriMikcf the medullaty mys^ which are 
made up of oelk witli thinner walle than the neigh* 
bonring wood cells and vessels ; consequently the 
medulmry rays are lines of least resistance* If a 
tree is deprived of its leaves by insects or other 
* agencies during the smnnier^ the formation of wood 
ceases ; but if the tree recovers from the injury and 
forms new leaves, then new wood resembling spring 
wQoil is formed, and this is followed by the usum 
autumn wood* In such a case a douide litig will 
thus be formed in one year ; hence the neoesmiy of 
accepting with caution the number of rings as the 
exact age of the tree* The effects of a cold season 
will be seen in the narrow ring of wood produced, 
while a warm season will cause tlie fomation of a 
broad ring. The general breadth of the annual 
rings increases with the age of the tree up to a 
certain period, and then begins to decrease. It is 
seldom that the rings are of uniform bieadth round 
the stem ; they are usually broader on tlie side 
exposed to the greater light and air ; while the j 
lateral branches of most dicotyledons have thicker | 
annual rings on their upper than on their under 
surfaces, and the hianchcs of conifeis have the 
greater thickness on the umler stirffice. (For ex- 
planation of heart m <>od - Duramen— and sap-M*ood 
— Alburnum — see Timukr. ) The hai diicss of wood 
is due to lignin, a substance of iinknovMi com- 
position related to Cellulose (/l-v.) ; hence woody 
tissues are siiid to be lignitied. See 77/c Oa% 
(Motlera Science, 1802), and Timber and some of 
its Diseases (1889), by Marshall Waid.— For the 
preservation of woo<l from <lecay, see Timueu, Dry- 
rot; for wood-pulp in paiJer-making, see Paper; 
see also Pavkmekt, Silk. 

Wood< or A Wood, Anthony, antiquary, was 
bom at Oxford, 17tli December (St La/.arus* Day ) 
1032. In 1647 he was entered at Merton College as 
a gentleman 'CO?nnioner, and became a postmaster; 
in 1652 he took Ids bachelor’s, in 1655 Ids unister’s 
degree. Being of independent means, he took to no 
profession, but practised the violin assiduously, 
and devoted himself to heialdry and antiquarian 
studies. Lighting on Diigdale’s Anttqvities of 
Wanmeieshiret he recogidsed the work of his life, 
and thereafter labouied with a more constant 
assiduity. Tlie fiuit of these labours Mas his 
History and Antiauities of the University of Oxford^ 
his copy of which the delegates of the university 
press bought for £100, caused it to be translatea 
into Latin, and published as Historiaet Antiquitates 
Universitatis Oxoniefisis (2 vols. folio, 1674). Wood 
was very ill satished with the translators* work, 
and made a new copy of his English MS., which 
was at length publislied by John Gutch, as L, The 
History and Antiquities of the Colleges and Halls 
in the University ofOaford^ with an appendix con- 
taining Fasti Oeeonknses and Index (2 voJs. 4to, 
1786-W) ; IL, The History and Antiquities of 
the University of Oxford (2 vols. in 3, 1792-96). 
He continued to labour on his jgreat work, Athence 
Oxonienses : an exact history or all the writers and 
bishops %vho have had their education in the uni- 
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versij^ of Oxford from 1500 to 1690, together with 
the lasti or Annals for the said time (2 vols. folio, 
1691-02). In 1693 he was fined in the vice- 
chancelloris court and banished the university for 
some libellous remarks therein on the £ari of 
Clarendon, but was permitted to return after' a 
recantation. He died 28th November 1695. 

Other works were The Ancient and Present State cf 
the City of OoDfmd (4to, 1778, whfeh forms e pendant to 
the earlier of his two great works ), and the ill-natured 
Modius Solium, a Cotleotion of Pieces of Humour {ITtSl), 
Wood himself prepared the materials for a third volume 
of his Athencs, but did not see it printed. This was in- 
cluded in the second edition printed by Tonson (2 vols. 
lolkv 11^1}. The third edition, with additions, is that 


w PhaipBite {4 wk ste, toMMI 

by tbe sra&te tdiptwr, ip & i w L . -, , 
hvo4 Oxford SiiotMiiNtiMl Hiaipfjr'SiMiMKr 
tint volttm. 1 , eontunlng tile 

iMt ^ .dited in vm for tin 0«f.M BStokHwwwmnT i 
by Mr Andretr Clark., who admirably 
and Tinirt af Wood, m 6 vote, {im, ' ” , 

WotMljSiBEviiLYS, mmiet, waAbora, theMHifll* 
the Rev. Hw J.V. Wood, ettheticarage of Ormiiigv 
1" 3?,^*’ 1838, and entered the mvf . 

MJ 18^12,^81 ving in thelVimea\tith diatinction intlM 
Naval Brigade. He then liecame a cavalry OtficoVp 
and as brigaile- major was prcsetit at several engage- ' 
ments in the Indian Mutiny wav, receiving the thanks 
of the Indian goveniment and the Victoria Cross. 
As lieutenant-colonel of infantry he was with 
Wolaeley during tlie Ashantec war. He was called 
to the bar in 1874, but left the Middle Temple to 
command a erdumn througli the Zulu war, leading 
the adv ance fts brig^lier-general at Uhindi Created 
K.C.B. in 1879, he had a share in the Tiansvaai 
settlenieut (1880-811; he received the Hianks of 
pailiaiuent for his sei vices in Egypt, liecame coin- 
mamlcM in chief of the Egyptian army, and at 
home, after couimamling the eastern district and 
at Aiiieishot, was made quartermaster -general 
(1893) and ad j ill ant general (1897) to the forces. 
He is V (\, (LC.M.G., and G.C.B., and hoida the 
Metijtdieli onler, a knightliood of the Legion of 
Honoiii, ^c . ; and he has written on the Crimea in 
1854 and 1894, and on Camlry at Waterloo ( 1896), 
as well as shorter pnpei-s fin military subjects. 
See the Life by Chai les Williams ( 1892). 

Wood* Mrs Hknry Ellen Price), bom in 
Woicesioi, ITtli Jarinaiy 1814, daughter of a glove- 
inaiinfaeturer, wa.s married eaily to Mr Henry 
WwmI, a uicrcliant in France, but settled after 
bis death in I.ondou, and commenced writing 
for The Keu^ Monthly Magazine and Bentlefs 
Miscellany. Her fn st novel was Danesbttry House 
(I860), a i>ri/e tale of I he Scottish Tenqierance 
League, followed by East Lynne ( 1861 ), which 
hatl an almost tinexainpleii success, although in 
no sense a great story. Having found her public, 
Mrs Wool! poured forth in succession upwards of 
thirty novels more, {lerhaps the best being The 
Channings ( 1862), Llie Shadow of A sMydyat ( 1863), 
Onvald Cray (1^4), A Life Secret (1867), Dene 
Hollow (IsYl), Within the Maze (1872), and 
Pomeroy Abbey (1878). In her novels she con- 
trived to unite plot and melodrama without 
outmging morality, but her work never rises in 
quality above the commonplace, and tliere is ever 
present a tlireatl of vulgarity. She revealed, how- 
ever, some jwwer in the analysis of character 
apart from plot in her anonymous Johnny Ludlow 
stories (1874, 1880). Mrs*Woo<l in 1867 became 
tJie proprietor of the Argosy magazine, and her 
novels appeared in it long after her death, on 10th 
Februaiy 1887. See Memorials ( 1895) by her son. 

Wood* John George, popular writer on natural 
history, w'as born in London in 1827, and studied 
at Merton College, Oxford. Till 1862 he held some 
minor appointments (as chaplain, &o.), but is 
known as autlior of a long series of works on 
Zoology, comprising a smaller and a larger Natu- 
ral Sistorv (1852; 18th ed. 1891), My Feathered 
Friends, the Common Objects group, Petland, 
Insects at Home, Insects Abroad, Man and Beast, 
and The Dominion of Man over Animals (postlni- 
monsly published ). He died 4th March 1889. See 
the Life by liis son ( 1890). 

Woodbine* a name for the Honeysuckle (o.v.), 
given also to other climbers, such as some kinds of 
ivy, the Virginian creeper, &c. 

Woodbridge* a market-town and river-port of 
Suffolk, on the right bank of the Deben, which 
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WOOD-ENGRAVING 


expands into an estuary, 12 miles from the sea 
and 8 ENE. of Ipswich. The Udehryge of Domes- 
day, and the seat of a 12th-ceutury Au^stinian 
friary, it has a fine Perpendicular churcli with a 
Hint- work tower 108 feet hmh, a Fleinish-looking 
town-hall, and the nchly endowed Seckford alms- 
houses and grammar-school — the former dating from 
1587, and rebuilt in 1840 at a cost of £iS,000. 
Bernard Barton and Edward FitzGerald were resi- 
dents. Vessels of 140 tons caii^ reach the town, 
which exports corn, malt, and bricks. Pop. 4640. 
Woodburytype* See Photography, p. 162. 
Wood-carving. See Carving. 

Woodchat [Lanim rutilm or anriculatu8\ a 
bird which, notwithstanding its name, is not a 
species of Chat, but of Shrike (q.v.). Its whole 
length is about 7 inches. Tlie upper parts are 
mostly black, the under parts white ; but there is 
a white spot on the wing when closed, and other 
small portions of the wiiig-featliera arc white, as 
well as the outer tail-feathers, and there is a narrow 
streak of white above each nostril ; the crown of 
the liead and nape of the neck are rich chestnut 
red. It is a rare bird in Britain, but is abundant 
in tlie southern parte of Europe, where it breeds in 
summer, leaving the southern sble of the Sahara 
for northern Africa in March. In food and habits 
it resembles other shrikes, only feeding more 
largely on insects and being fond of bathing. 
Woodchuck* See Marmot. 

Woodcock {Scolotmx)t a genus of birds of the 
family Scolopacida3, allied to tlie Snipes (q.v.), but 
of a more bulky body and with shorter and stronger 
legs. The Common Woodcock {S, rtisticnla) is 
comparatively abundant throughout Britain during 
the winter montlis, and a small but increa.sing 
nurnlier remain all the year round. The chief 
breeding-grounds of the woodcock are the great 
pine-forests of northern Europe and Asia, but in 
winter it is found as far south as the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The nest is formed simply by lining 
a sheltered hollow with dead leaves, and three or 
four yellowisli eggs with brown markings are laid 
in Alarcli or early in April. The young birds are 
sometimes carried by the mother from place to 
place, and the manner of carrying has given rise to 
much discussion. Mr Charles 8t John says that 




Woodcock (Scolopax rusticula). 

from close observation he found that ‘the old w’Ood- 
cock carries lier young, even when larger than a 


roads * or tracks made by the birds in going to and 
returning from their feeding-grounds. The adult 
bird measures about 14 inches, and weighs less than 
1 lb. The genei'al colour of the plumage is a warm 
ruddy brown with black spots on the upper parts, 
and yellowish brown with dark bare on the under 
parts. The American Woodcock {S. minor) is a 
smaller bird tlian the European species, Jind it also 
is in much request for ^ble use. See Howard 
Saunders* Mtimial of BHtish Birds, 

Wood-enfiTaviiiirf or Xylography (Gr. 

I xylon^ ‘wood, and grajdw, ‘I write*), the art of 
engraving designs on wood, differs* from copjjer 
! and steel plate engraving by having the uarts 
intended to print on tho paper in rdief. While 
plates are printed from the engraved lines by a 
laljorious and necessarily slow process (see En- 
graving), wood-engravings, having the object to 
be represented on the surface, in the manner of a 
t^'pe, may be printed along with the matter they 
are intended to illustrate in the ordinary printing- 
machine. This, of course, is an important point 
in the illustration of books, on the groutias of 
cheapness and expedition. Another advantage 
wooii -engravings possess is that they can he multi- 
plied to any extent by means of the electrotype 
process (see Electro-metallurgy). 

The invention of wood -engraving, like that of 
gunpowder, has been claimed for tlie Chinese, 
whose hooks have certainly been printed from 
engraved W'ood-blocks for ages. It has indeed been 
asserted that the art of cutting figures in relief, 
and printing impi-essions of them on paper, was 
known and practised by that nation as early as 
the reign of the renowned Emperor Wu-Wang 
(1120 B.C.). There is no doubt that wood -stamps 
were used by the ancient Egyptians and lionmtis 
for stamping bricks and other articles of clay ; and 
that wo^ and metal stamps of monograms, &c., 
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tight towards her own body.” The woodcoch leeds 
in the early morning and at dusk on worms, beetles, 
small crustaceans, &c., the quantity of food con- 
sumed being verj large. Its flesh is nmcli priced, 

and besides falling to tlie gun of the sportsman it 
is caught by nets and snares placed in the * cock- 


were used in vaTions European countries, for attest- 
ing deeds and other documents, at a very early 
period, when the ability to write was an extra- 
ordioftiy accomplishment even for princes. It is 
not, however, until the Wginning of the 15th cen-' 
tury that we find any evidence of the existence of 
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wood*eiigraving, a 9 we now nndevetand it It 
appears to have been used in Germany at that 
time for printing playing-cards and ngures of 
saints. The earliest print of which any certain 
information can be obtained was discovered in 
one of the most ancient convents of Germany — 
the Chartrense of Buxheini^ near Memmingen in 
Bavaiia— pasted within the cover of a Lfatin 
MS. ; it represents St Christopher canying the 
infant Saviour across the ferry, and is dated 1423. 
Fig. 1 is a reduced fac-simile of this ctiiious 
engraving. It is a work of some merit, notwith- 
standing its apparent roughness ; the infant Saviour I 
and the draijery of the saint being drawn with con- j 
siderable skill and vigour. Tlie lfatin inscription ! 
at the bottom may be thus translated : ‘ In which- 
ever day thou seest the likeness of Christopher, 
in that same day thou wilt, forsooth, die no evil 
death. — 1423.* Shortly aftorwaids a seiicb of 

books, printed ontiicly from wood engravings, called 
block-books, were issued. They consisted priiici 
pally of religious subjects, with shoit desciiptions 
engraved on the same block. Tin* most iiujJOJt- 
ant of them were the Apocalyusis, seu Hintoriu 
Sancti Johannia ; the Htstoria Virfjtms cx Cantico 
Oantivornm; and the Btblia Panperum (q.v.). 
The illustrations, of which Mi Jackson in iiis 
treatise on the History and Practice oj Wood- 
engraving gives an elaborate account and several 
specimens, seem to be drawn with a siipiemc con 
tempt for perspective and j>ropoition, but lieai 
evidence of the diapenes, and hands and fact% 
having been carefully studied. Fig. 2 is a cofw 
of one of the engravings in the Apocalyjma ft 
represents St John preaching to tniee men and 
a woman*, witli the inscription : ‘ Converai ab 




idoUs, per wedicationem heati Johannis, Drmiana 
et ceteri * ( By the praaching of St John, Drusiana 
and others are converted n*om their idols). Fig. 
3, from the Bihlia Panperum, is ouiious as show- 
ing the general manner of representing the creation 
of Eve during the 15th century, the same subject 
frequently occurring previous to 1500. Both have 
the appearance of careful drawings rather roughly 
engraved. Previous to the invention of movable 
types whole books of text were also engraved on 
wood, and the impressions had evidently been 
taken by rubbing on the back of the paper, instetui 
of steady pressure, as in the printing-press, the ink 
used being some kind of distemper colour. 

The Pwter printed by Fust and SchOfTer at 

Mninz in 1457 is illastrated with initial letters 

engraved on wood, and printed in two colours, blue 
ana red, which Mr Jackson considers *the most 


the pressman have produced* 
imitated in modern times, but ||os 
It is w^orthy of note that, lutelad #1^ 

wards of 400 years ^ ‘ 

ago, the finshitess 
and purity of the 
colours remain unim- 
paired. 

As printing spread, 
the publication of 
illustrated books be- 
came general in 
Germany and Italy, 
and reached England 
in 1476; in which 
year Caxton (q.v.) 

[xildished the second 
edition of the Game 
and Playe of tf^e 
Ches^c, wath figures 
of the different pieces. 

They aie \ciy rude 
compnied with the 
eai hei German works. 

Fig, 4 is a redueecl 
cop;y of the * Knight,* 
and L interesting as 
one of the fiist \voo<l- 
eugtavings evccutcd 
in England. Several Fig. 3. 

woik^ followed, all, 

liowev^er, executed in the same rude manner. 
The first attempt at something liner than simple 
linen appears in the fiontisjnece to the Latin 
edition of BrejdenbacliV Travds, printed at Mainz 
by Eihaid Reuwich, I486. It is by an unknown 
artist, and is an elaborate and ideally vei y 
Wautifiil specimen of the art. It is also 
remaikable as being the first engraving . 
introducing cross luttching to represent 
daik shadows. The SypnerotomcLchia 
PohpJuh, printed at Venice hy Aldus in 
1499, is worthy of mention for the 
extreme beauty of the designs, wdiich 
have l>een ascribed by some authorities 
to Raphael, and by others to Mantegna. 
About the beginning of the 16th centuiy 
a complete revolution in the art of wooii 
engraving was accomplished by the genius 
of AUvert Durer. His productions exhibit 
not only correct drawing, but a knowledge 
of composition and light and shade, and 
attention to tJie rules of peispective, which, 
with the judicious inti od action of sub- 
ordinate objects, elevated them to the rank 
of finished pictures. Duier, hoivever, in 
common with most of the German artists 
of his day, paid very little attention to 
I the propriety of costume in his religions sub- 
' jects ; one of his drawings in the History of 
tfie Virain (1511)^ for instanee, representing 
the birth of the Virgin, shows the interior of 
a German burgomaster’s house of his own day, 
with a number of gossips drinking from flagons 
and otherwise enjoying themselves. There has 
been considerable discussion as to the proba- 
bility of Dttrer having also engraved bis drawings. 
Most of the best authorities on the subject, includ- 
ing Bartsch, Jackspn, and Firmin Didot, agree in 
the negative. Mr Jackson, who speaks with the 
experience of a practical engraver, says : * In most 
of the woodcuts supposed to have engraved 
by Albert Dtirer we And cross-hatching freely 
introduced : the readiest mode of producing effect 

to an artist drawing on wood with a pen or a " 
black-lead pencil, but which to the w^ood -engraver 


nuu rw, wiiica jnr «iacKson consiaers • tiie most oiacK-ieart pencil, but which to the w^ood -engraver 

beautiful specimens of this kind of oraametit is attended with considerable labour. Had Albert 

wblob the united efforts of the wood-engraver and Ddrer engraved bis own designs I am incUned to 
ata 
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think that he would have endeavoured to attain 
his object by means which were easier of execu- 
tion/ The reatler is referred to the article Dt^BER 



for an account of some of his numerous works. 
The best of Diirer’s contemporary artists on wood 
were the painters Hans Burgkmair (q.v.), Lucas 
Cranach (q.v.), and Hans Schaufflein. A series 
of works projected by the Emperor Maximilian 
were illustrated bv these artists ; but they are not 
equal to those of HUror. 

During the first half of the 16th century the 
publication of liooks illustrated with wood-engrav- 
ings .still increased, and prevailed to a greater 
extent than at any other time, with the exception 
of the present day. The superiority of talent, both 
in drawing and engraving, however, still remauied 
with the Germans. In France, although tfieir 
figure-subjects were inferior to those of their 
German neighbours, their ornamental borders in 
prayer-books, &c., of which a great number were 
printed at this time, were extremely beautiful. 
In Italy and England the art was very far behind. 
The most remarkable work published at this time 
was the Dance ^ of Death (q.v.), issued at Lyons in 
1538. The onginal edition of this curious work 
contained forty -one engravings, representing the 
straggle between Death, generally in the form of a 
skeleton, and different individuals, such as the 
the Emperor, a Judge, Monk, Doctor, Duches.s, Old 
Man, &c. The drawings, which are characterised 
by great vigour and skill, are generally understood 
to have been executed by Hans Holbein (q.v.) ; but 
whether he also engraved them, as has been alleged, 
is more than doubtful. Towards the conclusion of 
the century, however, the art had made consider- 
able progress in Italy, where sorne of the best pro- 
ductions of Germany were equalled, if not excelled. 
In England it did not make much progress. John 
Daye published almost the only illustrated books 
of the time, notably Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer- 
book, which contains a tolerably well executed 
portrait of Her Majesty. There is no certain 
knowledge about an>r of the artists or engravers, 
although John Daye is supposed to have engraved 
some m his blocks himself. At this time also the 
practice of printing wood -engravings in colours 
from different blocks became somewhat common, 
although the attention of artists in that line was 
mostly confined to ornamental subjects. From 
the beginning of the 17th century the decline of 
wood-engraving may be dated, Germany, the cradle 
of the art, being the first to forsake it ; the only 
works worthy m notice were a series of blocks 
on various subjects — desiiped by Rubens, and 
engraved by Christopher jegher of Antwerp, one 


of the best wood-engravers of that period — some 
of which are of great beauty. From this time 
the art fell into a state of great neglect, not appar- 
ently for want of engravers, for woodcuts of a 
certain kind were always produced, but for want 
of artists able or willing to make drawings worthy 
of preservation. 

Nothing particularly deserving of notice occun’ed 
until 1766, when John Michael Papillon, an enthu- 
siastic professor of the art in France, published an 
elalMjrate history of the subject in an unsuccessful 
attempt to restore it to its former importance. 
But it was not until the genius of Thomas Bewick 
(q.v.) was brought to bear on it that w^ood- engrav- 
ing received that impetus which has made it what 
it how is — one of the most important of the illus- 


almost all the birds were drawn and engraved 
by himself. The birds especially arc executed 
with a truthfulness and skill which has rarely if 
ever been eo nailed. These works are also famous 
for their collection of tailpieces, which display an 
infinite amount of humour and pathos. Fig. 5 
is a reduced copy of one of them — a poor ewe, 
in the starvation of winter, picking at an old 
broom in front of a ruined cot — a scene, trifling 
as it seems, which tells a woeful tale of suffer- 
ing. Ho entirely abandoned the elaborate sys- 
tem of ‘cross-hatching’ which prevailed so much 



in the works of the older engravers, and produced 
his light ami shade by the simplest possible means. 
The above example affords an excellent specimen of 
a wonderful effect being produced by a few simple 
lines. 

Since Bewick’s time wood -engraving has con- 
tinued to flourish without interniption. He left 
behind him several pupils, the most successful of 
whom were Nesbet, Clennell (who engraved some 
of the tailpieces in the British Birds), and William 
Harvey. Harvey, howevei*, forsook the burih for 
the pencil ; and Ids drawing illustrating Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Thomson’s Seasons, &c., especially 
such' as were engraved by John Thomson (perhaps 
the most skilful engraver that ever lived, and a 
pupil of Robert Brans ton, a self-taught engraver), 
still retain a first-cloas place as specimens of wood- 
engraving. The establishment of the Illustrated 
London News (1842) tended greatly to familiarise 


Foster. The spirited figure-subjects of the former 
and the exquisite landscapes of the latter did much 
to raise the art in England. 

The closing quarter of the 19th century was an 
important period in the history of wood -engraving ; 
firstly, from the rise of what was called the Ameri- 
can school, and secondly, from the development of 
‘process’ engraving, which has practically super- 
S^ed it alto^ther. The first was typified in many^ 
of the finer illnstrated magazines published in the 
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United States and England. At firet their tendency 
was to use tlie burin to imitate something else, 
such as chalk or pencil drawings, which they cer- 
tainly did with gi-eat fidelity; hut this could 
scarcely be called proper province of ^vood- 
engraving. W. J. Linton (q.v.), the veteran wood- 
engraver, in several works rateil them sounilly 
for what he considered their mistaken notions, 
and advocated a simpler style of line, such as 
was used by himself with masterly skill. Though 
his advice was ridiculed, an undouhteil eliange 
gradually took pliice, and as specimens of pure 
wood-engraving mucli of theii- more recent work 
was very near perfection. The development of 
the ‘jirocess' (see Illustjiatiox of Hooks) has 
been s(> rapid and so successful tliat a collapse, 
almost total, has taken ])lace in the fortunes of 
wood engrax ing. Its clicajmess ( from <mc-liflh to 
one-tenth the price of wood-engniving) ami, when 
well done, the accuracy of its lepnKluction has 
given it a j)hico which jnoiiiises to be permanent. 

Practice, of Wood Oiijntritnj. — 'IMie wood used for 
engraving is boxwood, whicii has the clo.sest grain 
of any wootl bitberto discovered. Tt is princi- 
pally imported from Turkey for the jmrpose, tis 
the English box is too snuill to be ot much use. 
Tt is cub across the grain in slices, which are 
dresse<l to the same height as type for convenience 
in printing. Inferior kinds of wo<)d, such as Amer- 
ican rock ma]>1e, pear-tree, ])lane-trce, <Ji:c., are used 
for coarser juirposc's ; and for veiy large ami coarse 
subjects, such as posting-hills, comunui deal is use<l, 
ami cut oil the side of the wood with chisels and 
gouges. When /Voc/r*’— -as lli<^ pi(‘cc» of woo<l are 
termed are required of a larger size than a few 
inches square it is necessary to join two or more 
pieces togellier, as the amount of sonod wood to Ikj 
gob out of even a large slice is extremely limited. 
There is, Iiowover, for all practical jmrposes no 
limit to the joining ])rocess, as blocks have been 
printed consisting of from 50 to 100 pieces. The 
wood having been made very smooth on the surface, 
and squared to the rmpiiretl size, the surface may 
be prepared with water-colour Chim;se-white, and 
the subject to be engraved drawn upon it in the 
usual way with hnisli and pencil ; or it may he 
photographed on the wood from a drawing made 
on paper (see PHOTcKiRAiuiv, p. 153). The latter 
method has itianv advantages, an<l is alimist uni- 
versally em ployed. The drawing is not destroyed 
in the process as if executed on the w'ooil, hut can 
be used to refer to, in touching up the engraving, 
and it may be sold separately if of value. When 
the block is prepared with the drawing, or photo- 
graph, it is given to tlie engraver, who, previous 
to commencing, carefully covers it with paper, 
fastened round the edges with beeswax ; this is 
necessary, to avoid rubbing the dr^iwing out in the 
process. As the engraving proceeds he gradually 
teal's the paper off. 

The bools or gravers necessary in wood -engraving 
are* of many varieties, from those with fine points 
to cut fine lines, ranging through all sizes up to 
small cliisels to cut out the wide white pieces* Vig. 

6 represents the method of using the graver. Most 
engravers use a glass of slight magtufying power, 
more for the purpose of relieving the eyes from the 
strain of fixing wth eyes closely on a small object 
than for magnifying the work. When gas or other 
artificial lii^it is used a glass globe filled with 
water, slightly tinted with blue ( to neutralise the 
reddish glare of the light), is placed between the 
flame and the work ; this serves the double purpose 
of concentrating the light on the block and keeping 
it out of the eyes, when the drawing is in out- 
line, or mostly so, the engraving is Very simple ; 
tlie process consists of engraving a line along each 
tide of the pencil lines, which are, of course, to 


be left in relief, and afterwaiils cutiing oat 
pieces betw*een. It will thus be uhdentood tliat 
every part of a woodcut which points bn the paper 



Fig. 


is the surfiice of the wood left untouched, and that 
every white jairt is cut or hollowed out. Fig. 7 
represenU a iilile subject outlined ; fig, 8 is the 
.sfime subject Jinishcd. When ills complicated with 
much shading, tvees, it becomes much more 
difiicult, and brings into jday the artistic talents 
of the engraver to ple^erve tlie proper shades, or 
colour, as it is teclmkany termed, and texture 
of the difierent objects, the most skill being 
required where the drawing has hccii execiitm 
entirely or mostly by brush-work, anti the execution 
left entirely to the engraver. I>y a judicious 



Vig. T. Fig. 8. 

use of his various tools, cutting out or leaving the 
Ipies thicker or tliinner, marvellous effects may be 
produced by very .simple means. Some of the finer 
iwrtraits entirely engravetl from pliotographs fiom 
life, which may l>e seen in many of the better-class 
magazines, are wonderful instances of this skill, 
and are worthy of careful study. 

When the drawing is all engraved, a proof is 
taken by inking the surface gently with printing- 
ink on a dahher (a ball of cotton covered with silk 
or leather), and, a piece of hvdia-paper being laid 
on it, by rubbing the paper with an instrument 
calleil a burnisher until it is all printed, or, where 
the block is large, printed in a small press. The 
engraver then sees what touching up it requires 
before it is finislied and ready for the printer. 

When large blocks are to be engraved the pieces 
of wood are joined with scre^v-bolte, and the draw- 
ing prepared in the usual manner ; after which the 
pieces can be taken separate for convenience in en- 

f raving, and also for the purpose of getting it quicker 
nished by having an engraver working at each 
piece — a matter of some consequence in many cases, 
as, for example, in the large engravings in the illus- 
tiuted newspapers. 

For meohanioal proGesses of reproduolng drawings, see 
Illustration op Books. See also Engraving, Photo- 
GRAPHT, Printing, Ac. See Hamerton’s Graphic Ari$ 

( 1882) ; Woodbenys ffistoruof Wood-engraving { 1883) ; 
Marx's Wood-ettgraHng (1881); Linton's Wood-engrav^ 
ing in America (18^); Jackson and Chatto'a BU^org 
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and Practice of Wood-enyraving (new ed. 1861); 
Papilloii’s TraiU de la Gravure en Boia { 1766) ; Bartsoh’s 
P^ntre-graveur ; Ottley’s Inquiry into the Hiatorjf of 
Engraving on Copper and Wood; Firmin Didot, Eeaai 
8ur VHiatoire de la Gravure aur Boia ( 1863 ) ; and W, J. 
Linton, The Maatera of Wood-engraving ( 1891 )• 

Wood-evil* ^ee Constipation. 
Woodhouselee* See Tytler. 

Wood-ibis* See Tantalus. 

Wood-lice iOniseidee), a family of terrestrial 
Crustaceans included in the order Isopoda. The 
body is more or less oval in outline and ilattened ; 
the liead bears a lon^ pair of antennae, another 
rudimentary pair, a pair of lateral eyes, and jaws ; 
the thorax bears seven paii*s of walking legs ; the 
abdomen has six pairs, of which the first five over- 
lap like tiles, and the most anterior are modified to 
contain air. All live on land, in more or less damp 
places, hiding during the day, seeking their food 
in the darkness. The reproduc- 
V j f tive processes are very complex. 

When the female is impregnated 
. K in spring, she receives the male 

f elements in two sperm-sacs; 

f j these burst into the closed ovi- 

k ' du«ts ; a moulting takes place, 

' and a genital anerture is formed 
'*5 bodj^-wail ; the fertilised 

ova burst from the oviducts 
into the body -cavity, and pass 
i genital slit into 

\ brood-chambers on the logs ; 

Wood-louse when the hatched young leave 

* Oniacua tnurariua), the brood-chamber another set 

of ova are squeezed into it; after 
bXI is over the female moults again and acquires 
its original characteristics. About 18 genera and 
2o0 species are known — e.g. Guise ns miirarius 
(known in Scotland as Slater), common undor 
stones; Porcettio scaber, equally common; Arma- 
dillidimi vidgare, able to roll itself up into a ball ; 
Ligidium personii, frequent among damp moss 
and rotten wood ; Ligia oceanica, on rocky shores. 
TJie wood-lice are vegetarian animals, eating both 
fresh and decaying plants, and some do harm in 
gardens. 

Wood-naphtha* See Pyroxylic Spirit. 
Wood-oil* See Gurjun Balsam. 

Woodpecker {Picidee), a family of birds in 
the order Picarije, remarkable for the structural 
modification of the skull in adaptation to its use 
as an axe, and for the long, flexible tongue, 
which is used for extracting insects from holes and 
crevices of trees. The family embraces at least 
250 species, which are most numerous in South 
America and the Oriental region, less abundant in 
Africa and North America, and altogetlier absent 
from Australia. The nieml^ers of tlie typical 
sub-family Picinfe have stiff tail-feathers’; the 
bill moderately long, broad at the base, hard 
and pointed at the tip ; the toes in pairs, two in 
front and two behind,* with strong, sharp, hooked 
claws ; the tongue capable of being protruded far 
Jwyond the bill, and furnished at the tip with • 
^®'J*bod filaments. The food consists for 
the most part of timber-haunting insects, and it 
IS in the eflbrt to discover and dislodge these that 
the characteristic tapping sound is made. But the 
woodpecker does not connne itself entirely to trees; 

It feeds occasionally on ground -insects, and some 
specif are known to eat nuts and berries. The 
nest is simply a hole pecked out in a tree, such as 
the beech, of which the woofl is comparatively soft, 
amd no lining, except a few chips, is placed inside. 
Only three species of woodpecker occur in Britain, 


few localities. The best known is the Green Wood- 
pecker {Gecimis or Pirns viridis), often called the 
Yaffle, Woodweele, or Bainbird—the last name 
referring to its most frequent note, * a loud, laughing 
pleu, pleu, pleu, popularly supposed to foretell rain? 
This species is found in wooded districts in Eng- 
land ; it is rare in Scotland, and almost unknown 




The Green Woodpecker {Gecinua or Picua viridia), 

in Ireland. The adult bird measures 12 inches ; 
the prevailing colour of the |)lumage is green — 
dark olive on the upper, pale green on the under 
parts ; the crown and bacK of the head are bright 
crimson. The Great Spotted Woodpeckei* ( Denaro- 
copuH major) and the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker 
(A minor) are chiefly confined to the southern and 
midland counties of England. The former species 
is almut 9 inches in length, the latter only 5 ; in 
both the prevailing colours of the plumage are 
black and white, the male having crimson mark- 
ing about the head. 

Of the numerous American species the Flickers 
(Colaj)tes), the South American Ground -flickers 
(Soroplex), which live chiefly on termites, and the 
Great Ivory-billed Woodpecker {Campephilus prin- 
cipalis) may be specially noted. The last-named 
species, which inliabits the dense forests of the 
southern states, is one of the handsomest of the 
group, and was called by Linnmus the Prince of 
Wooilpeckem, but as it is nowhere abundant, and 
is very wary, comparatively little is known of its 
habits. The Piculete (Picumninm) form a distinct 
sub family. They are very small, and the tail is 
short and not stiffened. About twenty species 
occur in South America and several in the Oriental 
region. As far as is known their habits resemble 
those of the woodpeckers proper. Also allied are 
the wrynecks (Jynx), which are restricted to the 
Old World. 

It h^ been much discussed whether woodpeckers 
are injurious or not, but no general statement can 
be made, their habits varying with the species, the 
country, and the season. They are blamed for 
attacking trees, stealing seeds and fruits, and eat- - 
ing usefiH insects, such as most ants ; but the trees 
they attack are usually not sound, and they destroy 
enormous numbers of inmrious insects. 

In Homan mythology' Picus was supposed to have 
been turned into a woodpecker by Circe because of 
his love for Pomona. 

Wood-preserrlngr* See Timber. 


WoodrulT (A^erula), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Rubiaceas, containing a number 
of annual and perennial species, with whorled 
leaves, natives of the northern parts of the Old 
World, and distinguished by a fnnnel-shaped or 
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bell* 8 haped corolla, a bifid style, capitate stigma, 
and dry didymons fruit. The Sweet Woodruft 
odorata) is common in sliady woods in Britain and 
all parts of Europe. It has a creeping root, a stem 
5 to 10 inches long, weak and suh-erect, four or 
five whorls of lanceolate leaves, six to eight in the 
whorl, rough at the edge 

f and keel, and small white 
flowers. The plant, when 
dried, has a very agreeable 
fragrance, similar to that of 
A nthoxan thurn odoratinn 
(see Vkunal Cjiuss) under 
similar circunistances. It 
forms an agreeable lierb tea, 
and enters into the com- 
position of the popular 
)\Iay-drink of the CTJermans. 
— Ilyer’s Woodruft' iA, tine- 
to'Ha) is a native of the 
continent of Europe ari<l of 
Silieria, a perennial, with 
reclining stems ahont a 
foot in length, wdiorls of 
six or foJir linear loaves, 
the n])per leaves o]>posite, 
the liowevs whilisfj. I’ho 
root is iise<l iri 1 ):\lniati<a 
iiml elsewhere iiislead of 
madder; hut the crop 
ohtaimul from a field is 
inferior in r[u;infity to 
Sweet Woodmfl* njad<h‘r 
( A>pe,-ula odo,-.,t,nn ). iliui ForCSts. 

Ill ancient times the prin- 
cipal part of the royal revoniieH of England c^ui- 
sisted of the rents ainl jirofits of the crown-lands, 
wdiich were composed of numerous hudships and 
honours, with forests find chases. The dmnesiie 
lands reserved to the crown at the (^ompiest w(m*c 
at one time very extensive; but while they were 
often added to by forfeitures, they were also so 
largely encroached on hv grants to subjects that 
from the 12bh to the 14tli century parliament had 
often to interpose to compel the resumption of 
gi’ants thus made. The coiiliscation of the pro- 
(wrty of the monasteries under Henry VI 11. gre.'itly 
increased the real estate of tlie crown ; and, iiot- 
ivitiistanding alienations by that monarch, and by 
(^,ueen Elizabeth, who disposed of part of the royal 
domains to avoid application to parliament for 
supplies, the crown at the accession of James VT, 
owned very extensive estates all over England. 
The profusion, however, of James and his suc- 
cessors reduced the royal estates to insign ilicance, 
and no effectual restraint was imposed on their 
dilapidation until statute 1 Anne, chap. 1 , pro- 
hibiting all alienations of the crown -lands, except 
by leases not exceeding thirty-one years, or three 
lives. From the reign of Henry VIII. to that of 
George III. the crown revenues were subjected 
to repeated changes of management ; and under 
George III. the system ivas first introduced of 
suiTendering the greater part of them to be con- 
solidated with the rest of the public revenue, out 
of which the royal civil list is paid. The modern 
administration of the land revenues of the crown is 
founded on a statute of 1810, establishing a Board 
of not less than two or more than three Com- 
missioners, called ‘ The Commissioners of His 
Majesty's Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues.’ 
The law relating to the management of the crown- 
lands was consolidated by an act of 1810, which, 
regaling a number of previous enactments on the 
subject, placed the wliole hereditaments of the 
crown in England, Wales, and Ireland, except 
advowsdhs and vicarages, under the management 
of the Commissioners of Woods and Forest, with 


large power of seUing arid leasing 
vided that the annual laud revenues su%i^ 

ject to certain deductions, be carried to the Con- 
solidated Fund during the king’slife. 
to the Consolidated Fund, the result of A, 
agreement ienuinaiing witli the life of 
has l>een renewed with his successors. In 183^^0 


has l>een renewed with his successors. In 1833^0 
Treasiny was empowered to transfer to the Cptti* 
missioners of Woods and Forests the man^dnt^t', 
of the crown -lauds of Scotland. In the same yeai;, 

I parliament ahollHiie<l tlie office of Surveyor-general 
of His Majesty’s Public Works and Buildings, and 
eutrustc<l to the commissioners the management of 
the public works. This union, however, was after- 
wards conjsidored inexpedient, and in 1851 the 
dei)artmeni of Public Works was placed under 
separate control. An act of I 860 introdnce<l 
vfiriouh alterations in the details of management. 
The Commissioners of Wt>ods and Forests act 
under the contri>l of the Treasury, and are reijnired 
j to transmit annual accounts of the receipt and 
I cxi)enditure of tlieir depai tniont, to I>e audited by 
I the rommissioners for auditing Public Accounts, 
i The net y<jarly receipt- frcuu this source amount to 
about £4J(),0f)0. See AVoRics ( B(>.xin> OF). 

Wood’}!* MaM|H‘lU*<% a copper coinage for 
Irel.and granted hv th*i Eiiglisli ministrv'^ in 1722 
to William W ooil. He u jis to share the profit 
from ih<? diflcrence between the uomuial and the 
intrinsic or bullion value of the coins with the 
king’s mistress, the Duchess of Keiuial, wlio had 
secuif‘<l the patent for Wood. Against the whole 
transuclion the Drajners LeUera of Swift (<I.v.) 
raised such public indignation that the patent was 
cancel kxl, and Wood compensated by a {>eiisioii. 

Wood*sorreL See Oxai.ide.e. 

Wood-spirit# See PYiiOXvr.TC Spirit. 

Woods torkt a market -town of Oxfordshire, 
on tlie Glyme, 8 miles NN W. of Oxford. It was a' 
royal manor from Saxon times until 1705, when it 
was granted to the Duke of Marlborougli, whose 
seat, Blenheim Park((j.v.), is close by. Hence it 
has many memories, as the birthplace of the Black 
I’rincc ("though not of Chaucer), as the scene of 
Becket’s first (quarrel with Henry (if not of Fair 
Ilo.sanioiKr.s murder), as the place of captivity 
wliere Elizabeth wislied lierselt a milkmaid, and 
for the pranks of its ‘merry devil’ on the parlia- 
mentary commissioners in the old manor liouse, 
whicli was pulled down in 1723. A munici])al 
iKirough, chartered first by Henry VI., and last 
in 1886, Woodstock till 1832 retunieil two members 
to parliament, and then till 1885 one. It still 
carries on leather glove-making. Pop. 1688. See 
E. Marshal Is Early History 0 / Wooastock Manor 
(2 vols. 1873-74). 

Woodstock* a port of entry and ccyntal of 
Oxford county, Ontario, on the Thames, 88 miles 
by rail SW. of Toronto, with a Baptist seminary 
and considerable trade. Pop. 5373. 

Wood-swallow* an Australian name for any 
of the fly-catching Artaiiiidfe, also called Swallow- 
siirike — the resemblance to shrikes being consider- 
ably closer than to swallows either in appearance 
or habits. 

Wookey BTole* a cave near Wells, Somerset, 
situated in dolomitic conglomerate. When dis- 
covered it >vas filled to the roof with debris, in 
which were found bones smashed and splintered 
and scored with tooth-marks of the hyama, whose 
remains largely preponderated. The cave appears . 
to have been a hyiena’s den. Amongst other species 
represented "were horse, rhinoceros, deer, bear, ox, 
mammoth, lion, fox, wolf, and lemming. Man’s 

E nce was shown by the occurrence pf Palseo- 
fiint-implements. 
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Wool. From the earliest histoiic times wool 
has been used in the construction of yarns or 
threads, wliich by the process of copyright lan in u.a 
weaving — i.e. the act of interlacing by j. b. uppunwit 

two series of yarns crossing each company, 
other at right angles — liave been converted into 
textiles })ossessiiig clothing properties. With the 
progress of civilisation and the development of the 
beaux arts wool became the staple material of 
many of the costly and elaborately -ornamented 
textures produced conjointly by the weaver and the 
embroiderer for embellishing the temples of the 
gods and the palaces of royalty. The collections 
of Egyptian and Persian fabrics in the Mus6e d*Art 
et dTnuustrie at Lyons and in the British Museum, 
dating back to the 4th century of the Christian era, 
contain various woven specimens of decorative and 
other textiles, in which wool is the principal fibre, 
and whose individual threads are spun to such a 
degree of fineness or extenuation as to bespeak 
considerable skill in the manipulation of this 
material. According to Herodotus the tunics of 
the Babylonians were composed of woollen yarns ; 
Homer refers to Thrace as * the mother of flocks ; * 
and Plato mentions the working of wool hy the 
crossing of threads, thereby producing a tissue. As 
to the Romans there are many facts extant which 
indicate that they understood the whole art of 
wool manufacture as manually nerforme<l. In the 
ruins of Pompeii there is a complete plant of scour- 
ing, fulling, and pressing apparatus, and though it 
is of an extremely primitive character, still ifc shows 
that centuries ago these sections of cloth manufac- 
ture formed a specific art, and also that the felt- 
ing property of wool, which distinguishes it from 
all other fibres, whether of an animal or of a vege- 
table character, was then taken advantage of in the 
construction of ‘ wool * as distinct from linen and 
cotton fabrics. During the period tliat Britain was 
a colony of Rome a woollen factory was established 
at Winchester. Altliough it is liiglily probable 
that the ancient Britons before tlie invasion of the 
Romans were familiar in a rude fashion with the 
handicrafts of spinning and weaving (it is 
recorded that Boadicea wore a tunic checked with 
a variety of colours, presumahly of British manu- 
facture), yet this Roman factory must liave been 
instrumental in placing the weaver's art on a more 
efficient basis than Jiitherto. 

Not only were the ancients acquainted with the 
scJienie of manufacturing fabrics hy weaving 
threads together composed of wool, but they also 
made, by pounding the fleece of filaments in a 
damp condition, a species of /e/t. Pliny accredits 
the Gauls with carrying on this kind of wool 
manufacture, stating that they produced a cloth 
without .spinning or weaving. This must have 
been obtained by submitting the wool to similar 
cliemical and mechanical conditions as are attained 
in the manufacture of /eUs for hats, carpets, and 
shoes in modern times ; for the felting or fulling of 
wool (see below) can only be acquired hy adopnng 
a certain routine as to moisture, pressure, and tem- 
perature. It seems probable that succeeding the 
use of the skin of the sheep as a covering or wrap 
would be this type of cloth, for it is far more 
e^ihr produced than the more complex texture 
yielded by the loom. In its construction only 
one process, and that an extremely simple one 
to perform, is necessary, whereas to make a woven 
f abide the wool has to be carded, spun, prepared 
for weaving by warping, beaming, healding, and 
slewing, ana, lastly, formed into a texture by inter- 
lacing shoot after shoot of weft with a limited 
number of threads of warp. But it may he sup- 
posed that the readiness with which wool can be 
made to assume a weavable thread would at an 
early period in the history of woven manufacture 


suggest it to the ingenious craftsman as suitable 
material for textile purposes. 

In the middle ages, when Flandera was the great 
headquartei*s of manufactures in wool, Englisli 
wools were held in great esteem, and, in spite of 
frequent laws, especially from the time of Edward 
III., to prevent exportation, were largely pur- 
chased by the textile producers of that country. 
The wool-workers and weavers of Ghent and Bruges 
asserted themselves in war and politics against 
Burgundy and France. At various dates Flemish 
wool- workers settled in England, and taught tlie 
English, as they also tauglit the Freftich, the art 
they had carried to so great perfection. The rejiiark- 
able enactment of Charles II., that evei*y English- 
man should be buried in a woollen shroud, which was 
in force from 1678 till 1816, contributed in a measure 
to the growth of woollen manufacturing as a great 
native industry. Wool- working in factories and on 
a commercial scale wa.s not established in the United 
States till about the end of the 18th centurj". 

The accelerated development of the textile 
industry, especially during the 19th century, has 
resulted in an enormous increase in the growth of 
wool. Up to 1850 the wools used in Britain in 
the manufacture of woollen and worsted fabrics, 
in addition to those of homo growth, were chiefly 
imported from Spain and Germany. Now the 
principal wool-growing countries are as follows ; 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasnuania, Cape Colony, 
South America, and India. Of course England, 
Scotland, France, Germany, Spain, and RiLssia 
all produce limited quantities of wool ; but, with 
the exception of small portions of Saxony and 
Silesian wools that are used in the west of Eng- 
land in the manufacture of the finest doeskins and 
kerseymeres, Biitish textile producers are depend- 
ent chiefly upon the colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and the Cape for their wool- 
supply. Tlie wools of Englancl are not witlioiit 
their uses. Those of Southdown, possessing a fine 
fibre, and, as compared with the merinos of Aus- 
tralia, a small degree of felting property, are Jiighly 
suitable for flannels, and are therefore largely pur- 
chased by the manufacturers of these goods ; Lin- 
coln and Leicester wools, on account of their 
lustrous qualities, are employed in the dress and 
mantling trades ; and tlie strong, useful wool 
giown on the Cheviot Hills is utilised in tlie rnann- 
locture of that extensive class of fabrics know'n as 
* cheviots. ' 

In mechanical structure tlie wool fibre is cylindri- 
cal in shape, being composed of an infinite number 
of minute cells. The central part or core of the 
fibre is ensheathed (a, fig. 1) with numerous 



a, typical wool fibres; b, mohair; c, 'Iceimiy* fibre; d, merino 
wool ; shoddy ; /, cashmere ; Lincohi wool. 

scales or thin plates more or less funnel-like in 
shape, and one overlapping the other. Wool is 
frequently defined as a species of hair, butit diffew 
from this filament in possessing a more fully* 
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developed serrated circumference, and an increased 
degree of flexibility, wavineas, and elasticity. 
Even these features of dissimilarity are obvious 
when wool and* mohair (tlie prociuct of the Angora 
goat) are compared. Fibres a and h in iig. 1 show 
the difference in external structure. In a, which 
is a typical wool fibre, tlie scales are clearly 
defined, appear in some cases to encircle tlto fila- 
ment, anct fit one into the other ; but in b these 
serrations are less ]>rominent, and the fibre is 
straighter, and therefore comparatively deficient 
in waviness. Ciislunere, a tine, downy material 

J rielded by the Til)etan goat (/, fig. 1), also 
acks that well-defined structure which cluir- 
acterises true wool. Microscopically the^' poasess 
a similar but far from an identical fornuition, and 
in the actual work of manufacture the difierence 
between these several fibres is emphasised at every 
stage of procedure, resulting in the construction of 
fabrics of distinct qualities, and each used for a 
Hjjocitic purpose. 

On examining the wool fibre more minutely it is 
found to con.sist of tJiree principal parts: (1) the 
outer scales; (2) Mie inner ]>aik or cortical sub- 
stance; and (3) the nietlullary or central porlion. 
The external scales may be defimul as llattened 
horny cells. They form Yho sheath or bark of the 
fibre. Their dimensions, uniformity, soundness, 
and compactness determine the lustre, firmness, and 
strength of the wool. The felting or fulling pow»)r 
is also primarily due to their presence in the lihre, 
being high or low in piojiorthm to their multi- 
plicity and strength. These marginal scales are 
the most Humorous in fine wools, ami, as imlicated 
in relation to wool, mohair, ami casiimere, dilVer so 
largely in formation and ai rangcmoiit in dilfcreiit 
types of wools to make it femsihlo in some instances 
to distinguish the variety of lihre examined by its 
serrated surface. The interior of the filament is 
composed of spimllo-sliaped cells. Upon the den- 
sity of these cells — which form the largest ])rO’ 
portion of the fibre — the ehvsticity ami inieiiess of 
the wool depend. Moreover lbis"j>ait of the fibre 
is said to possess greater atriuity for colouring 
agents than the external scales, a fact which is 
proved by the readiness with which ‘ extract ’ 
wools — materials which Iiavc been recovered from 
woven fabrics conipo.'^ed of cotton and >vool, by 
steeping the textures in a bath of diluted sulphurfc 
acid, wjiicli destroys the vegetable iibre.and leaves 
the animal fibre intact — can be <lyed, and such 
extracted wools have these interior cells exposed to 
a considei-able degree. Tlie 
third or incdullnry part of 
the wool filament consists 
of several layers of oval 
cells which form the pith or 
core of the fibre. Occasion- 
ally these run tlie entire 
length of the hair, bitt they 
may only occur at intervals. 
Their functions in the 
Btructure of the fibre have 
not been fully determined. 

When selecting wool for 
manufacturing purposes re- 
gard is paid to its strength, 
length, soundness, and mas- 
ticity of staple, fineness of 
hair, and lustrous and felt- 
Wg, 2,— A look of merino ing properties. By * staple ’ 
Iamb’s wool, showing is meant a lock or strand of 
the wavy oharaoter of fibres (fig. 2). Ite Beveral 
the fibre. mialities are determined by 

tlie touch. All indication 
or Boandness is uniformity of mwth In the 
Beveral filaments of which the staine is oompos^. 
Fibres with the greatest diameter will necessarily 


sustain the most tension. Imt tlie a 

^mple of wool is not judgsed by idblelqiesB of 
individual hairs, but the strength of the lock. 
If the fibres are considered separately, . Lincoln 
wool, in point of strength, is far superior' to 
AustraUan merino, as its breaking strain, 
ing to Bowman, is 502 grains, wliilo the Anstmllm 
is 50 gj-ains ; but it is possilde to acquire frottr 
latter wool a cloth capable of susioiiung great^ 
strain anil friction than can be obtained from the 
Lincoln. This is juirtially due to the fact that 
merino is mnker ui growth, tlie staple being inbi^ 
coinjiact, and also to the superior felting power of 
this wool, a quality which imparts increased wear- 
ing slieuglli to wofdlen fabrics. 

El asi icily of staple is the iK>wer tlie wool possesses 
I to jissume its normal condition immediately on 
: pre^^i^ure being removal, A quantity of cotton 
I when unpacked lies comparatively but on 

I iirqiackiug a bale of wool it rebounds and expands. 

I This ebi.’^lie or flexilde properly is jireseiit in the 
largest measure in wools of a criirqdeil, wavy form 
(fig. 2); and, generally speaking, the liner tlie wool 
the more fully does this curliness of fibre obtain. 
Merino wools, for example, contain a large number 
of ciii'vcs ill a given Jengtii of hair, and are remark- 
able for olustioiiN' and density of staple. Fulbiess 
and ‘ kindness ' to tlie feel, and wanntli and com- 
fort in the Avear are some of the (piaiities which 
the iini.sliod cloth derives from this primary pro- 
p(o ty of a good clothing wool. 

Lustre of fibre is e.s.sential in making certain 
clas.se.s of A\orsted yarns, and dres.s and mantle 
fabrics. Lincoln and Leice.ster wools are cele- 
brated for their Ju.strous or .shiny aj)pearance. 
They are only excelled in this particular by mohair 
aiid alpaca. Straightness of filnc in combination 
with an outer sheath of eerratioii.s, cliaracterist*d 
by a high ilegree of uniformity and regularity in 
the size of ilic individual scales, give to tlicse ' 
inatorials their Iubtrou.s quality. Fineness of hair 
is most imjiortaiit in making fine yam.s. A thick- 
iibred wool will not spin to a great length, and 
cannot therefore be use<l in the mamifacturo of 
siiperliiie cloths. It may bo utilised in medium-class 
fabrics, but it doe.s not form the requisite smallness 
of hair to bo .spun into high counts of yarn.s wliich 
.alone cun be used in tlie ]>rodnction of textures fine 
in strueturo or containing a large number of threads 
to the inch. 

Woof Sttbsiiiutes. — The principal substitutes for 
Avmol used in making so-called Avoollen fabrics 
are noils, mungo, shoddy, extract, and flocks. 
Formerly mungo, slunldy, and extract were re- | 
garded purely as waste and unusable products. 
Now they are the chief materials employed to 
cheapen textiles. Noils are the curly nepny fila- 
ineiits I'ejectod in preparing wool for worstea yarns 
by combing. They are pure wool, and are a valu- 
able material. Mungo i.s a pnxluct obtained by 
grinding lip tailore’ clippings and east-otf garments 
from which all cotton threads liave been extracted. 
The only difierence between mango and shoddy 
(e, fig. 1) consists in the latter being the result of 
treating soft rags, such as blankets, stockings, 
and comforters. Both are important materials and 
are extensively used by the manu£actui*er8 of Dews- 
bury, Batley, Guiseley, and Yeadon. Flocks are 
the fibre Avhich leaves the pieces daring scouring 
and milling. A few decades ago they were in large 
demand, hut owing to the introduction of other 
and cheaper substitutes, changes in fashion, and 
the decline in the quality of all-wool fabrics they 
do not now occupy the same prominent place in 
the materials at the command of the woollen 
manufacturer as formerly. 

Woollen Cloth Manufacture.— When the 
wool arrives at the factory it is in the fleece or 
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unsorted condition, and is a promiscuous blend of 
all kinds of fibres, such as fine and coarse, strong 
and tender. A single fleece may contain as man^ 
as thirteen or fourteen sorts, but in practice it is 
not generally necessary to make more than five or 
seven qualities. The choicest wools are derived 
from the sides and shoulders of the animal, and 
the inferior classes from the head, the throat, and 
the shins. A good wool, though not so fine in the 
fibre and soft to the touch as that grown on the 
sides, is found on the lower part of the back. 
Sound intermediate qualities are obtained from the 
rest of tiie back and the loins. The wool on* the 
belly is short, dirty, poor in (juality and frequently 
tender, while that coming oft the lower parts of the 
legs is usually burry and possesses a thick fibre 
and a staple deficient in wavincss and elasticity. 

The sorter commences the operation of sorting 
by ascertaining if the fleece in hand is that of a 
hog or hogget^ or that of a xmther. The former is 
lamb's or ' If ea7'ling\% and the latter fleece wool. 
They are readily distinguished from each other by 
the character of the tips or ends of the fibres, those 
of the hog being pointed on account of the animal 
not having been previously shorn, whilst those of 
fleece-wool increase in bluntness each succeeding 
year. Analysis of 4he fleece is commenced by 
spreailing it over a table with a wire-cage surface. 
During sorting a portion of the dust and other hard 
particles of matter liberated from the wool fall 
through this cage into a drawer beneath. An | 
indefinite line is formed down the middle of the 
fleece wliich the sorter follows in dividing it. His | 
work is of a twofold character. First, he removes 
a portion of the foreign substances which the fleece 
contains, and also clips away the hard, clotted 
tufts of fibres which in the process of growth have 
become fast adhered together. Secondly, he pro- 
ceeds to carefully analyse the fleece, classifying 
the locks according to miality, and casting them 
into different skeps witli which he is provided. 
The wool is principally judged by its softness of 
handle and its density of growth, * Tenderness of 
staple, unkindiiess of feel, and want of rankness of 
hair are all indications of an inferior wool.* 

In its natural state wool is impregnated with a 
greasy compound designated yoltc or siiint. The 
object of the succeeding process of manufacture — 
scouring — is to remove this substance without 
injuring the staple of the wool. When this work 
is prtmerly done the material is not only clean and 
a perfect white, but appears elastic and open. The 
principal requisites here are a pure, soft water, a 
mild alkali, uniform temperature of the ‘scour,* 
and os small a degree of mechanical agitation of the 
wool in washing as is compatible with the thorough 
cleansing of the fibres. Scouring is eftecte<l in 
machines specially designed for this purpose. They 
consist of two or more tanks containing the ‘scour* 
or alkaline lye, in which the wool is immersed and 
gently made to travel from the receiving to the 
delivery end of the separate tanks, when it passes 
between a pair of squeezing- rollers, and from thence 
is conveyed to the drying-chamber. An indiffer- 
ently scoured wool does not dye a clean colour, 
and^yields an imperfect yarn and an unsatisfactory 

If the material is intended to be woohihjed it is 
now transferred to the dye-house, but in some 
instances dyeing takes place in the yarn state, and 
in others in the woven piece. When preparing 
wool for mixtitre fabrics the material is dyed TOfore 
spinning; in some styles of medium and high-class 
fancies hank-dyeing is preferable; while in the 
simple makes of cloths, or textures of one shade, 
it is more economical to dye in the piece. Which- I 
ever system of dyeing is practised the wool, after j 
scouring, is teazed or wilUyed. This is a mechanical > 


operation, and is performed with the object of open- 
ing and disen tanglinj^ the felted meshes of the wool. 
Keally this is a prelimina^ scribbling or carding. 
The tmzer or willey consists of a large skeleton 
cylinder mounted with ten arms, each studded with 
two rows of teeth tapenng from the base to the 
jwint, and of three smaller rollers termed ‘ workers * 
fixed over this cylinder, and also studded with 
metal teeth which intei-sect and work between those 
of the main cylinder when the machine is in motion. 
The attendant regularly distributes the material 
on the feed -sheet or endless apron which conveys it 
to the interior of the machine, where it is engaged 
by the teeth of the large cylinder making from 400 
to 500 revolutions per minute. It travels in the 
opposite direction to the ‘workers,* which only 
make from 30 to 40 revolutions per minute. 
Consequently, it has no sooner become charged 
with wool than the fibres are forced forward to 
be engaged and ‘ w’orked * or opened by the small 
rollers. This process is continued until the fila- 
ments have become sufficiently separated to be in 
a suitable condition for oiling. 

One effect of removing the yolk from the w'^ool 
has been to deprive it of its natural lubricant, and 
to make it tJ)o diffusive and dry to be treated 
economically without oiling in the subsequent 
operations of scribbling, carding, and spinning. 
Oil rcndei-s the fibres soft and flexible and preserves 
their serrated structure and natural length when 
operated upom by the millions of wdre teeth in 
the carding machines. If a quantity of unoiled 
material were submitted to the scribbling process 
two unsatisfactory consequences would ensue. 
First, the w^ool w^ould be imperfectly scribbled 
for tlie want of those lubricants whicli facilitate 
the separation and readjustment of the filaments 
effected by the scribbler. Secondly, the amount of 
waste material in the form of flyings and droppings 
— loose fibres given off by the various cylinders of 
the scribbling-engine — would be perceptibly aug- 
mented. Wool is, therefore, oiled at this stage 
to soften and smooth its filaments, to impart 
adhesiveness, and thus at once minimise the loss 
of valuable material which W'ould otherwise occur 
in this severe operation. Various compositions are 
used as lubricants, but the principal are olive or 
Gallipoli oil and oleine. 

The oil is applied manually by spreading the wool 
in layers on the floor and adding a sprinkling of 
oil to each layer, or automatically as it passes on 
to the fearnought. This machine is also termed 
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the tenter-hook willey, a name w’hich has been 
applied to it on account of the peculiar form of 
teeth inserted in its main cylinder. A representa- 
tion oi this machine is given in fig. 3.^ Essentially 
it is a minute scribbler possessing three pairs of 
small rollers, W and 8, called workers andstiippers, 
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arranged as in scribbling machines. These rollers 
glean the wool from the teeth of the swifts and 
* work * or intermix and open the fibres between 
them, ultimately yielding them up to the large 
cylinder again, which conveys them to the next pair 
of small rollera, where the process of opening and 
mixing is repeated. This work is also continued 
by the third set of rollers, when the wool is once 
more recovered by the swift and passed on to the 
fan, which removes it from the machine. 

At ^ this juncture the material is prepared for 
scribbling or carding proper. This pi ocess is dis* 
tinctly a co^itiniiation of the treatment to Avhich 
the fibres have been subjected on tlie tracer and 
fearnought, only the machinery used is more 
searching in its action, and literally separates lihro 
from nbre. While disentangling the locks of wool 
and disintegrating felted meshes of filaments wiiich 


m 

liave escaped the action of the roUew of the pre% 
vioua machines or only been Operated ; 

upon by them, it at tue same time reble^s the 
fibres by recrossing them at every eonoeivable 
angle, uniting in the process long and ehortyrcoarse 
and fine, curly and straight, and producing py their ' 
amalgamation a continuous sheet or texture of 
filaments of uniform delicacy and density through* 
out its entire length and breadth. 

The scribbling niaehine (fig. 4) is a combination . 
of cylindei-s of various diaineterH, and revolving in 
opposite directions and at varying speeds. Moh 
roller is C/Overed with card-clothing, or with fine, 
pliable wire teeth. A sample oi clothing is shown ' 
m CW, fig. 4, Obviously, jia the wool is transferred 
from cylimlor to cyliiuler it will be repeateilly 
oj)enetl anti rcblended, and hy ilegiees made to 
a.ssu7He a light, flossy, and workable condition, or 
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Fig. 4. — Scribbler : 

A, feod-sheet ; AS, breast anj’lc stripper*, W, woiii^rs ; S, strip7>»rs; F, fanev; AS’, first angle str!pp#*r ; B, breast cylinder; Bl), 
breast (iotl'er; AlC, niaiu cylindiT ; 1), duffer; DC, dofllng cuini> ; ('W, c:ar<l-c]othing. 


one which may be readilv changed into a weavable 
thread. The amount ol dislocation and blending 
the lilires are subject to in their j^cossage through 
an ordinary scrib])ler is almost incredible. It may 
bo understood by considering the inimen.so multi- 
tude of points which are incessantly operating on 
the wool. A machine similar to that repre.sented 
in fig. 4 contains no fewer than 56,0(K),000 teeth. 
These have various functions : 50,000,000 engage 
the material and convey it from stage to stage, 
resisting in so doing the action of the teeth of 
adjacent cylinders which nifiy have become charged 
with fibres. The remaining 6,000,000 are desig- 
nated extractore and springers, and lash or draw 
the wool from between the card-wires of other 
rollers. In a scribbler mountetl in this manner the 
material is continually operated upon by the divid- 
ing and remixing action of 25,000 points. This is 
not all. A set of carding-machines contains two 
or three engines, whose rollora all possess card- 
clothing of increasing finenoss, so that by the time 
the wool escapes from thitf process a complete dis- 
turbance of the natural order of the fibres bas been 
effected, and they have, moreover, been readjusted 
with such mechanical precision as to be readily 
convertible into a spun yarn. 

The passage of the mateiial through the scribbler 
may be thus described. It is primarily spread by 
an automatic appliance on the feed -sheet (A, fig. 
4 ). , Before being tran8feri*ed on to the breast 
cylinder it undergoes a certain amount of opening 
and blending, wmch tends to keep up a uniform 
eupply of fibres. This is accomplished uy five small 
rouers, three of which are caaed * feeds,’ one the 
Micker-in,* and the fifth the 'angle striper.’ The 
three * feeds ’ are fixed one above the other, directly 
behind them is placed the licker-in, and over it the 


angle strinpor. The wool is no sooner cariied hy 
tlie feed-slioet on to the lowest fee<l-roller than the 
licker-in removes a portion of it, which it com- 
mences in conjunction witli the centre ‘feed’ to 
open and intermingle. It is at this point the 
third or uppermost feed-roller comes into action, 
and that the angle .stripper takes cliarge of the 
material and conveys it to the breast cylinder. 
Here the real work of scribbling is initiaieii. The 
card- wire of the cylinder carries the wool ftwvvard 
until it is engaged by the first pair of small rollers 
(S’ and W’, fig. 4). The worker, though placed 
behind the stripper, gleans the fibre.s off the cylin- 
der, while the stripper removes or strips it from the 
Avorker, and in turn yields it up to the rapidly 
revolving cylinder. It is not the design of tlie 
scribbler to accomplish at one process a perfect 
separation and blending of the filaments, for in so 
doing it would be liable to break the staple of the 
wool ; hence the several small cylinders employed 
in disentangling and remixing the fibres. The first 
l>air of rollera are only intended to operate upon 
the largest entanglements, being set the farthest 
away from the cylinder, and also the coarsest in 
card-wire. The material which escapes their points 
is dealt with by the second couple of rollers (S*and 
W*, fig. 4), while the smaller tufts of fibres still 
are engaged by the third set of workers and strippers, 
and so on throughout the operation. By this re- 
peated transfer from one cylinder to another a con- 
tinuous opening and mingling of the filaments is 
carried on from the time they enter the machine 
at the feed-sheet till they leave the some at the 
doffer. 

Condensing follows scribbling and carding. There 
has been no attempt made thus far to impart to 
the wool a thread-like appearance. It is removed 
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from the last cylinder of the carder hy the con- 
denser, whose office it is to divide the sheet of 
filament into narrow bands, which are passed be- 
tween a jmir of rubbers. These have an action 
similar to tliat of the palms of the hands when 
rubbed together, and give to the several strips or 
‘slivers* a roundr form— indeed, convert them into 
thick, soft, fluffy yarns, incapable of sustaining 
any degree of extenuation because absolutely free 
from twist or twine. 

Such ‘slivei-s* or condensed tlireads form the 
j^erm of the spun yarn. Spinning (q.v.) is the 
final process in thread -making. The ‘condensed 
slivers’ pass, in the spinning- frame, between a 
pair of fluted rollers, and from thence to the 
spindles, which are fixed in a movable caniage. 
Primarily the rolloiTs give out a length of ‘slivers* 
— the carriage and the spindles receding and the 
latter imparting twist — and next, the rollers cease 
to revolve and tlie spindles inci’case in velocity, the 
carriage meanwhile travelling to the end of its 
traverse. During the latter part of its inovement 
the thread is extenuated or reduced in size, and 
the final degree of twist is inserted. On the return 
of the carriage the spindler wind up the spun yarn 
in ‘ cop * form. 

As weaving is treated of in a special article, the 
cloth has now to be followed after it leaves the 
loom, in which condition it is spoken of as being 
in the ‘balk* or raw state. The characteristics of [ 
this state are threadiness of surface, looseness of 
structure, hardness of handle, and lack of smart- 
ness of pattern or beauty of design. To make the 
pieces saleable tliey are submitted to a lengthy 
series of processes, including perching, knotting, 
scouring, hy do-extracting, teutering, mending, 
milling, washing-off, gig-raising, boiling, cutting 
or cropping, pressing, brusliing, and steaming. Of 
course cloths are not all passed through these pro- 
cesses, such fabrics as cheviots and tweeds requiring 
only simple and brief treatment in flnishing ; but 
in dressing a doeskin the whole routine has to be 
gone through. 

Perching consists in making a close inspection of 
the piece with the object of marking ail defects. 
Knotting is another manual process. As the 
smallest knot left in the piece may result in the 
fabric being torn or cut in the cropping operation, 
all such protrusions are carefully extracted by 
examining the under sble first, so that the knots 
may be pulled out; and subsequently the face is 
treated, when the cloth is ready for scouring, Tlio 
primary object here is to cleanse the piece, and tlie 
second to soften the threads and cause thorn to All 
up the interstices existing between them when the 
cloth leaves the loom. If it were a mere question 
of scouring it could be readily attained by using 
strong determents ; but these would not only injure 
the handle of the fabric, but also affect its brigiit- 
ness of colouring. Scouring-machinos are of two 
great classes — viz. those in which the pieces are 
twisted into a rope form during the operation, and 
‘ open scourers,* m which the pieces are maintained 
in an expanded state. The latter are recommended 
when washing fabrics liable to crease and composed 
of fine yarns, but ordinary woollen goods are still 
largely scoured on the older system of having the 
pieces running through the machine in folds. To 
discliarge the superfluous moisture the textures 
contain after scouring they are taken to either 
the wringer or, preferably, to the hydro-extractor 
(see Drying- MACHINES). The latter expels the j 
wet by centrifugal force, and, while imparting a i 
lofty and kind feel to the cloth, does not in any i 
way crease its surface as the \snringer is apt to do. i 
Defects not detected before the piece is washed ’ 
are visible afterwards. These are repaired by the < 
mender, who introduces threads or ‘picks* where ] 


they are missing. Fine goods are difficult to treat 
in this respect. 

The piece is now taken to the milling-machine 
(fig. 5). Here it is saturated with a solution of 
soap and then placed in the tank, A, and threaded 
through one of the divisions in the guide and 
kuocking'Ofl* motion, B. Subsequently it inns over 



Fig. 5. — Felting, Fulling, or Milling Machino : 

A, tank ; B, giiiile fi-anio ainl knocking-off motion ; C, flanged 
roller ; D, guide roller ; B, neck ; F, top roller ; O, O, springs ; 
U, loose xmlley ; 1, driving pulley. 

a roller, D, and into the neck or throat, E, and 
from thence between two rollers, C and F. The 
lower one is flanged, the upper one fitting between 
its projection. Pressure is brought to bear on F 


by tlie springs, G, and in some cases by weiglits. 
As the piece pa.sses between these rollers it is 
crushed and felted in the direction of the weft or 
transversely. linnning now into an elongated 
box or the spout of the machine, it is cuttled 
up lengthways and therefore felted in the direc- 
tion of the warp. Before the invention of the 
fulling-mill woollen goods were felted solely by 
stocks. These are still used, but for ordinary ])ur- 

F oses have been si^iplanted by inilling-macliincs. 
n the stocks the piece, after soaping, is placed in 
I a trough and pounded by liuge hammers or fallera. 
Goods thus felted possess in some instances 
a more substantial feel than when treated in the 
mill. Stock-fulling is a slow jirocess, but is more 
natural than felting by the mil ling- machine, and 
is preferable where great fullness of texture is 
required. 

Before milling, the individual threads in the cloth 
are quite separate, and by the aid of a powerful 
glass ,the scheme of crossing warp and weft may be 
traced-; single threads can be removed without 
difficulty. But after milling, all traces of the 
threads as distinct factors have disappeared. 
Magnifying a sam]>le scarcely makes them visible, 
for it is only by singeing the surface of a hard- 
felted woollen, and scraping away the floss and 
fibre, that the texture proper can be exposed and 
examined. Then it becomes apparent what changes 
have been wrought in its condition during felting ; 
a porous fabric has been changed into one remai^- 
able for its density, solidity, and firmness. Wool 
and hair are the only kinds of fibre that will felt, 
and the former is infinitely superior to the latter 
in this respect. Its physical formation, combined 
with the arrangement of the fibres in a *card^* 
or woollen yam, are at the basis of what takes 
place in the fulling niill or stocks whea the fibres 
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oi individual threads mat, interlock, and dovetail sathsfi 
into each other. The soapy condition of tlie piece, inipor 
assisted by the heat generated in felting, ^elerates coatir 
this process. Saturated as the cloth is ]>y the ploye< 
soapy compound, its filaments expand. The scaly giilin^ 
circumference of one set of fibres is forced into brand 
that of an adjoining set, and thus by the jK)iinding made 
or pressure to whicii the piece is in the meantime the w 
submitted the yarns are brought closer together, comb 
until the threads literally form one mass of felted essent 
wool and lose their individuality. This kind of ence ] 
excessive milling is only applied to certain cbisses inipor 
of army cloths, doeskins, pilots, beavers, and other merit 
heavy fabrics. After felting, the piece is washed lire i; 
off, hydro-extracted, dried, and then tentered or or pro 
stretched on the tenter frame. w<iol f 

Tlie processes of ‘ finishing ’ proper — viz. raising, o]*eral 
cutting, bru.shing, ami pressing -level and ninj^. 

tlie ciiith, improve its a]mearaiice, devehip the j inakiii 
elements of the pattern, amt add lustu> and beauty j threai] 
of texture. in generally jierformed outlie | object 

gig, a iinge cylinder mounted 'with teazles, the ^ attain 
plLant and flexible teeth of which raise up the fibre ‘ initial 
on the face of the jiiece. There are two types of f inin.itj 
raising, wet and f/n/, Diy' raising is practise<l in j con.sii 
cloths where a clear smart face is rei|uired, sncli j to op 
as tweeds, * Saxonies,’ and worsted c<»atings ami ; and 
trouserings. By ‘getting up ’ the libres ami comb- j <les<'ri| 
ing them out oil the face of the texture it prepar»»f» i fibres 
the cloth for an effective ami clear ‘cuf.’ The ! a>arn 
wet process is adopte<l in finisJiiiig doeskins, mos- | lig. (5) 
cows, meltons, and otlier heavy textures. *lt is the j textur 
reverse in its effects to dry raising, aiming at pre- t effect 
serving the fibre obtained in milling. Thougfi it ! in prcK 
‘gets up ’ the filaments, it spread.s or lays them on ’ i.s to ] 
the te.xture, so that they give to the piece, after efich c 
cutting, boiling, ami juessing, a liriglit apjiearaiice. lilamei 
Cropping or cutting was formerly a manual straigl 
operation. Now it is performed on the * perpetual,' result. s 
a machine which in principle is identical with the : circiini 
lawn-mower. Tlic .surface of the cloth is evened | fabric 
and smartened in this ])rocess, tlie pile of fibres [ typo oj 
being levelled, and, if a ‘ fancy ’ texture, the style of Fig. 
the pattern is more prominently developed. After ; larity 
passing several times through tlio ‘ ])erpetual,* the j a is tl 
piece is cuttled up in cardboard papers and placed ! it will 
in the press, heated by hot plates. It remains here fibres e 
till perfectly cool, when it is recuttled to take out yarn is 
the marks forme<l by folding, and again pressed, ing ro 
Solidity and lustre are acijuired in this way, accom- fibres c 
panied by a certain degree of harshness or unkind- cross i\ 
ness of touch in tlie texture, which, liowever, may every ] 
be readily removed by steaming, when the cloth is drawiii 
ready for the merchant. ent sys 

Worsted MANUFACTURE.^There is a differ- conditi 
ence in the appearance and characteristics of worsted j>ercep1 
and woollen fabrics, but this does not necessarily somew] 
arise from the employment of dissimilar materials. Ther 
It is quite feasible to employ the same class of worstci 
wool in both manufactures ; yet in the worsted the the me 
texture will be clear and bright, possessing a In the i 
* 8martly*delined pattern, but in tlie woollen it will gilling 
be covered with fibre, have a comparatively rough the w’o 
appearance, and its plan of construction Ibe par- operati 
tiaJly if not wholly concealed. ‘ Woollen * and and spi 
* worsted* as applied to these all-wool fabiics are same a 
somewhat ambiguous terms, as they signify neither princip! 
the material used nor the scheme of yarn-making mg tlu 
practised. Before the combing-machine was in- carder, 
vented only long-stapled wools were made into ‘willey 
worsted yarns ; hence it became customary to define woollei 


satisfactory distinctions, but are hfappfiUMiye to an 
important class of worsted yams. Fbr ttwfcf 
coating, trousering, and dress trades tie 
ployed arc invariably prepared for spihmng by 
gilling, combing, and drawing : but for the carpet 
branch of the weaving industry a worsted yam Is 
nuule in ^nlikb 


attained from the 
initial to the ter- 

f iiiin.'itiiig stage of Fig. 0. 

con.sti uelioli is r/, no sKaMTiH woollMi yam; h, twof*>l»3 
lo open, cross, worsted ; c, 40's col ton ; d, tivul'old 

iuul Weii.l ali 
! tlcscriptioiLs of 

j fibres in all possible ways — a routine which yields 
a >arn which po^se.sses a rough filirous surface (see 
lig. (5), .•ind wldch when converted into a woven 
I texture imparts a mellow and somewhat snlxlued 
I effect to design mid colour. On the other hand, 
in piTKlucing a worsted thread, the primary design 
i.s to place the fibres in parallel relationsliip with 
I efich other by in some cases extracting all curly 
I libimems, and in all instances by as far as possible 
straightening and levelling them, so that a thread 
result. s wliicli possesses a regular and well-defined 
eirciimference, ^nd one which lends Jnstre to the 
fabric and jireci.se development to almost every 
type of woven pattern. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the main features of dissimi- 
larity bet^^‘een woollen and worsted yams. Here 
a is the w’oollen or purely carded thread. At once 
it will be ob.served how Variously intermingled its 
fibres are. Under the microscope the core of this 
yarn is pnictically a solid mass of filaments, twist- 
ing round which is a nmltitude of curly, wavy 
fibres of a diversity of lengths and diameters, that 
cross and intertwine witli each other in literally 
every possible manner. In ft, which is an eiilarfjed 
drawing of a worsted thread, an altogether difter- 
ent system of anmlganiating fibres in a yarn-like 
condition is evident. Now the filaments are 
jierceptibl}'^ laid in the same plane, and form a 
somewhat regular thread. 

There are three great systems of producing 
worsted yarns. First, when 'long wools are used, 
the material is gilled, combetl, drawn, and spun. 
In the second system carding is added and precedes 
gilling ; while in the third or carpet-yarn system 
the wool is cardetl, drawn, and spun.^ The special 
operations are those of gilling, combing, drawing, 
and spinning. Carding, though not precisely the 
same as in woollen yarn proiiuction, is similar in 
principle, and has been treated of above. Start- 
ing therefore with the material as it leaves the 
carder, prcvious to wdiich it has been scoured and 
‘willeyed,* it is not condensed as in preparing for 
woollen-spinning, but is taken in * laps * or bands, 
a few inenes in width, and wrapped up into balls, 
to the backwashing- machine, where it passes 
through a trough containing ‘scour,’ and from 



worsted yarns ; hence it became customary to define 
a woollen thread as the product of spinning short 
wool, and the worsted as the result or combing and 
spinning long w^ooL But now that all woms of 
whatever length are oombable this definition is 
quite nntenaole. Next the worsted was desig- 
nated a combed thread, to discriminate it from the 
woollen, which is a carded thread. These are more 


it is engaged by a number of vertical pins fixed in 
iron bars, and called ‘fallers,* which travel from 
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one enri of the box to the other on two pairs of 
eiulless screws, one placed above the other. The 
fallers only operate on the wool when moving on 
the upper screws. Tlie wool is forcibly drawn 
tlirongli the pins of the fallera by a pair of rollers 
which have a higher velocity than the rollera which 
convey it into the box. ‘ (billing * proper is a con- 
tinuation of what occurs in this latter part of the 
backwasher. Each gill-box — some six boxes make 
a set — in which the work of gilling is accomplished 
possesses two pairs of rollers and a set of fallers. 
The receiving rollei'S move slower than the fallers, 
and the fallers in turn move slower than the 
delivering rollers. The result is that the wool is 
extenuated, its fibi’es are straightened and more 
or less laid in parallel conditions. The drawing- 
out process is termed the ‘draft.’ It takes place 
in every box, whose pins increase in fineness 
and number, so that the work becomes graduall 3 ^ 
more searching in character. Should the wool be 
examined at this stage it would be discovered that, 
while the longest fibres are comparatively straight, 
yet the short and curly ones in some instances 
literally traverse the ril)bon, having escaped the 
action of the gill-pins of the fallers. By the conib- 
ing-machine a classification of the fibres is made. 
The long and the straight are utilised in producing 
what is called the ‘ top ’ or combed wool, while the 
short, ‘ nepny,* and curly fibres arc rejected, and 
constitute tlie noil. Combing also levels the wool. 

Three distinct types of machines are employed 
in this work, known as the Noble, the Holden, and 
the Nip combs. Noble’s machine consists of three 
circular combs, all of which revolve in the same 
direction, and are mounted in the interior of the 
framework of the machine. One of these combs 
has a diameter varying from 48 to GO indies. It is 
called the large circle. Inside it are two smaller 
combs, with diameters of about 18 to 20 inclics. 
They onl^^ work in conjunction with the principal 
circle at one point in their rotary movement. The 
ribbons of wool from gilling are brought and placed 
in the framework of the comb, each ribbon being 
passed through its own feed-box. The laps m 
wool are now pressed by what is called the 
‘dabbing’ brush between the teeth of the comb 
of the large arid small circles. Combing begins 
at this juncture, for each circle carries off in the 
teeth of its comb a quantity of fibres. As the 
angle between the combs increases the fibres are 
drawn out and straightened, the longest, which 
hang in the form of a fringe on the inside of the 
large comb and on the outside of the small one, 
being removed by ‘drawing-off’ rollers, and help- 
ing to make the ‘ top ; ’ while the short and curly, 
which become imbedded between the teeth of each 
small comb, are extracted by knives set between 
the rows of pins of which such a comb consists. 
The extraction occurs each time the lesser combs 
revolve, so that it is impossible for the noil or 
unsuitable fibres to accumulate. All the combings, 
two from the large and one from each of the small 
circles, are collected together and passed into a 
funnel, when a degree of false twist is imparted 
as the combed ‘ top ’ escapes from the machine. 

Levelling is perfor inert by frequently drawing 
out or drafting and doubling the ribbons. Each 
compound process of drafting and doubling not 
only further straightens the wool, but yields a 
result that closer and closer approaches in appear- 
ance a spun thread. Drawing primaiily proauces 
a uniform ribbon, or one in whicii the several kinds 
of fibres are regularly distributed throughout its 
length ; and secondly, it forms a slabbing of such 
fineness that on imparting twist, and further draft- 
ing, a spun and weavable thread will result All 
drawing frames consist of two pairs of rollers, the 
‘deliverers’ revolving at a higher sp^ than the 


‘receivers,* or the pair which bring the wool into 
the frame. As the ribbons are stretched between 
these rollers they are drawn out, or drafted. In 
a series of frames the amount of drawing and 
doubling to which the wool is submitted reaches 
the enormous number of fully five and a half 
millions of changes. On leaving the roving-frame, 
which may be regarded as the final ‘drawing,’ the 
thick thread acquired is ready for Spinning (q.v.). 
It is important to note that woollen and worsted 
yarn-spinning differ very materially from each other 
in principle. When making a woollen thread the 
sliver is passed direct from the rollers which grip 
it to the spindle. Moreover these rollers, after 
delivering a certain length, hold the sliver till 
extenuation has been effected and twist imparted. 
The roving in worsted spinning is difrerentl.y oper- 
ated upon. It passes between the back pair of 
rollei'S on to the front pair, being in the interval 
elongated. Escaping from these, it is twisted or 
spun, and wound on to the bobbin. 

The yarn thus obtained is prepared for the loom 
by warping— grouping the requisite number and 
length of threads together in a systematic manner 
— by beaming or winding the warp on to the chain 
or yarn-beam of the loom, and by healding and 
sleying, processes which assign to the individual 
threads tne positions they are to occupy and the 
part they arc to play in the construction and 
embellishment of tlie fabric. After the loom (see 
Weaving) has produced the texture, the piece is 
knotted,* scoured, hydro-extracted, tentered, burled, 
cut, crabbe<l (wound tightly on to a perforated 
roller, through which steam is forcetl ), pressed, and 
steamed (see Woollen Cloth MannfaciureB above). 

Worsted manufacturing is now as important a 
branch of the textile industry as woollen manu- 
facturing. Still the fancy section of it is only a 
recent growth. Up to 1870 worsted cloths were 
invariably piece-dyed, the attempts at using fancy 
3^08 in these fabrics liaving been chiefly confined 
to the con.struction of figured and spotted vestings ; 
but in that year the late Professor John Beaumont 
designed the first hank-dyed worsted yarn coatings 
and suitings. These were produced in Huddei's- 
field, in which town the higliest class worsteds for 
gentlemen’s 'wear havp for some time been manufac- 
tured. Bradford, on the other hand, is the home of 
the fine worsted dress and mantle trades, the produc- 
tions of its looms competing in style and finish with 
those emanating from the textile establishments 
of Koubaix and other manufacturing towns of the 
north of France. But it must not be inferred from 
this that woi-sted -weaving is confined to a limiW 
area in Britain. Leeds and the west of England 
possess numerous and important mills occupied in 
the production of combed-yarn fabrics, whilst even 
in some of the tweed -mills of Scotland small 
quantities of worsted suitings are made. 

One draAvback to the worsted texture is that it 
rapidly assumes in the made-up garment a shiny or 
glossy appearance, a defect that cannot be obviated* 
wiUiout destro 3 dng other valuable and character- 
istic qualities which the fabric possesses. It is a 
natural sequence to the system of worsted yam 
construction. A lustrous thread is aimed at, and 
to acquire this much of the natural curliness of the 
wool fibre is combed out, and a quantity of those 
short curly hairs which give fullness of touch and 
wearing power to the woven fabric are extract^. 
The result is a fabric that is liable to wear shiny, 
and one that is more porous in structure and 
less kind in the hand than the carded yam produc- 
tion. For serviceability the worsted texture is not 
comparable with the woollen. Certainly it has its 
advantages. When new it is smarter than the 
woollen, and undoubtedly possesses a smoother 
and more attractive surface ; but such qualities are 
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fugitive. If freshness of design, novelty of text- 
ural construction, and fineness of fabric are re- 
quired, worsted are the yams par excellence for 
attaining these results ; but if it is desirable to 
obtain a cloth distinguished by unique softness 
and elasticity of touch, mellowness of colour, and 
warmth and comfort in the wear, tlien it is neces- 
sary to employ threads constructed on the woollen 
principle of yarn manufacture. 

The importance of the Briti-sh trade in wool 
and wool manufactures may be gathered from the 
statistics of three selected "years given at (iUEAT 
Britain (Vol: V. p. 377), which show the imports 
and exports of wool anil of woollen and worsieil 
goods. In 1890 the total imports of wool into the 
United Kingdom \vcro 633,028,131 lb., and of ex- 
ports 3^0,712,303 11). ; so that 292.315,828 Jb. wore 
retained for home consumption. Of the total im- 
ports nearly 419 million pounds came from Austral- 
asia ; probably 138 milhon pounds wore protiuced 
at home. In the same year woollen and worsted 
piece goods to the amount of 261 million yavtls wore ] 
exportetl, and 41 niilliou pounds of yarn. In 1890 ; 
the value of Avoollen and worsteil yarn exporCcil 
was £4,086,000; of woollen cloths, coalings, I'irc., 
£6,010,000; of worsted coatings ami sbiilfs, 
£10,360,000; of flannels, blanketings, <S:c., 
£1,097,000; of carpets and druggets, £1,115,000. 
In the same year the value of woollen yarn im- 
ported was £1,952,000, ami of woollen manufactures 
£9,321,000. There were, in 1890, 1793 woollen and 
woi'sted mills in the United Kiiig«lom. .Vs has 
been mentioned at England (Vol. IV. }>. 347), the 
chief seats of the wool manufacture in England in 
the 14tli century was Bristol, London, and Norwich. 
Now Wiltshire (q.v.) and Gloucestershire are 
famous for the finest broadelotlis ; the We.st Biding 
of Yorkshire is, however, the great seat of the 
woollen manufacture, Leeds and fliuhlei-sfiehl being 
very important centres. Galashiels and Hawick 
are no tea for their tweeds. 

In the United States the chief wool -manufactur- 
ing states are New Haiu[»shire, Massachusetts, 
llliode Island, New York, and Pennsylvania. The 
total value of the woollen goods produced in 1870 
was over $151,000,000, of worsted goods $22,000, (KK); 
in 1880 the corresponding ligures were $166, 600, (KK) 
and $33,500,000. In 1890 the United States im- 
ported close on 103,000,000 lb. of the raw niaterial, 
and the value of maiiiifactiired goods produced was 
$337,768,524. In 1901 wool and its manufactures 
to the value of $14,585,306 were imported. 

In 1901 Britain imported wool of all kinds to the 
value of £21,906,595; woollen and worsted yarns, 
£2,204,072; woollen manufactures, clotlts, stuffs, 
and carpets, £9,577,680; and woollen rags, £568,708. 

In the same year there were exported, of home 
produce, wool and yarns to the value of £6,215,529, 
and manufactured wool of all kinds to the value of 
£14,2.37,368, besides a value of £17,076,372 of foreign 
^jind colonial wool and manufactures. 

See Bowman’s SiTuci%iTt of ike Wool FUbre^ Beaumont’s 
Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture^ Beaumont’s 
Woven Design^ M*Laren’s Woollen and WorsUd Spin^ 
ninfff and Alcan’s Traits du Travail de la Laine Cardie^ 
Also the articles Shbep, Carpsts, Flannel, Felt, 
Fbieze, Shawls, Ac. 

Woollettf William (1735-85), engraver to 
George III. See Engravino, Vol. IV. p. 380; 
and L. Fagan’s Catalogue BaiaontU of nis 123 
engraved works ( 1886 ). 

Woolner. Thomas, sculptor and poet, was 
born at Hadleigh in Suffolk, 17th December 1826, 
and was educated at private schools till he began 
his training as sculptor. ‘Eleanor sucking the 
Poison from Prince Edwai'd’s Wound * ( 1863), ‘ The 
Death oi Boadicea,* and ‘Puck* attracted much 
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attention, and were followed by ' Bros/ 

•The Rainbow.’ He was closely aAsof^ted^ 
the Pre-Raphaelites, and eontiibut^ 
to The frmr^—poems which with otlimm were gptib- 
Jished in a volnme as My Beautiful Lady 
1892). In 1862-64 he was in Australia; 'and 
his return he rapidly rose to the front rank amohjj^ 
English sculptoiN, grace and relinement beii^ um 
notes of his work. Besiebjs statues of Lord Bacon 
and William TIL, he executed statues or portrait 
busts of most of his famous con tern }>ovaries*-<- 
Macaulay, lA'hewell, Palmerston, Oobden, Dickens, 
Kingsley, ('ariyie, Darwin, Kev\inan, Tennyson. 
Hux lej", (Bmlsbme, and many others. Other Ideal 
works are ^Elaine,’ ‘0|dieliH,‘ ‘In Memoriam,* 
‘Virgil,* ‘Guinevere,’ ‘Achilles and Pallas,’ ‘Lady 
Godiva Unrobing.* Made A.K.A. in 1871 and 
K.A. in 1874, he was j>rofe«sor of Sculpture to the 
Academy in 1 877 -79. Other poems were Pygmalion ^ 
Silctuts, Trnsiaa, and Kelly Dale. lie died 7th 
I October 1892. 

WoolnaclCy the name given to the seat of the 
Lord Chnucellot of Eiiglarnl in the House of Lords, 
wliose essential portion is a large square hag of 
w<K)l without cithor back or arms, and covered with 
red cloth, (he whole fonniiig a. kinil of cushioned 
ottoman, standing near the centre of the chamber. 
It ii> believeil that woolsacks were placed in the 
House of Lord.s in the time of Edward III. to remind 
the peel's of the importance of England’s staple 
trade. An Act of Henry VIII. directs that the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, or other high officer 
shall sit ami be placed at the uiipennost jiart of the 
sacks in the sain parliament cnaiiiber, either there 
to sit upon one form or ujion the upjiermost sack. 
D’Ewes say.s the Lord Keejier sat on the woolsack 
ill 1559, wlum her niajesty (Queen Elizabeth) w*a8 
absent ; the other woolsacks being its innv allotted . 
to the other judges. It 1621 it was declared in the 
standing orders of the House of Lords that ‘ the 
Lord Chancellor sittetli on the Woolsack os Speaker 
to the House’ — i.e. not in his judicial capacity.. 
See Nolcs and Queries, 4th scries, vol. iii. p. 384. 

Woolsey, Theodore Dw^ioht, was bom at 
New York/ 31st October 1801, graduated at Yale 
in 1820, and after studying in Europe w- as professor 
of Greek at Yale from 1831 to 1846, and then its 
pre.siclent till 1871. In 1871-81 he was piesident 
of the American company of revisers of the New 
Testament. Besides editions of Greek plays, iSre. 
liis w’orks include an Introduction to the Study of 
International Low? (5th ed. 1879), Essays on Divorce 
and Divorce Legislation (1869), and Political 
Science ; or the State, theoretically and practically 
considered (2 vols. 1877). He died Ist July 1889, 

Woolsorter*8 Disease* See Anthrax. 
Woolsloily Thomas, an ultra- heterodox and 
eccentric Deist, w^as born at Nortliamptoii in 1669, 
entered Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, in 1685, 
became a fellow, and took orders. The study of 
Origen and his allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures seems to have turned nis head, and in 
1706 he published the Old Apology for the Truths 
of the Christian Religion against the Jews and 
Gentiles revived. Here Woolston maintained that 
Moses was only an allegorical personage, and all hia 
history typical of that of Christ ; that the miracles 
of the Pentateuch were allegorical, and the miracles 
attributed to Christ and the apostles pure allegory 
too ; and he stigmatised as a&eists and apostates 
all who receivea the Scripture narratives as liter- 
ally, historically true. In subsj^uent puhlicationa 
he went further in the same direction ; also main- . 
taining that the Quakei^s approached more nearly in 
doctrine and organisation to the primitive churchi 
than any other relimous body; and denouncing 
clergymen, because they made a profession of the; 
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pastoratOi as * hireling priests/ worshippers of the 
Beiist, and ministers of Antichrist, in 1721 he 
published The Moderator between the Infidel and 
the Apostate^ dialogues tending to show that the 
gospel miracles by themselves could not prove 
Christ to be the Messiah. This work occasioned 
great scandal; and it was only through the inter- 
vention of Whiston that the author escaped a 
prosecution. In 1721 his college deprived him of 
Ills fellowship. The views set forth in his last work 
Woolston developed more fully in The Moderator 
between an Infidel and an Apostate (1725), the 
former being Collins, the latter the modern Angli- 
can clergy who had fallen away from the allegorical 
method of the Fathers and become priests of the 
letter. His famous series of six Discourses on the 
Miracles of Christ appeared from 1727 to 1729, 
with two Defences in 1729 and 1730. Here ho 
maintaine<l with much vulgar and offensive itera- 
tion that Christ's miracles in themselves were 
open to the gravest doubts ; that in fact the 
gospel narratives, if they were to be taken liter- 
ally, were only a tissue of absurdities ; yet he 
loudly claimed to be a sincere Christian holding 
f^t by the allegorical residuum of the miraculous 
historjr, and even Lechler takes him at his own 
valuation, but Tl'eiich, Strauss, and Cairns are 
more likely correct in counting this profession a 
mere blind. No less than sixty answers were 
made to the Discourses ; but what was much \vorse, 
an indictment for blasphemy was brought against 
the writer. He was tried before Cliief-justice 
Raymond at Guildhall, sentenced to be imprisoned 
for a year, to pay a fine of £100, and find securities 
to the amount of £2000 that he would not repeat 
his offence. He was imprisoned in the King's 
Bench, and the remainder of his life was spent 
within its rules. Here he died, 21st January 1731. 

Ilia works were collectod in 1733 in 5 vols. with a Life. 
See Leslie Stephen's History of English Thought in the 
18th Centavg (1880), and the works on Deism by Lelaud, 
Lechler, and Sayous. 

Woolwich} a parish in Kent, and part of the I 
royal manor ot Eltham, on the river Thames, 9 
niiles below London Bridge. The borough, including 
Eltham and Plumstead, is now one of the metro- 
politan boroughs of the county of London, .sends 
since 18S;5 one member to parliament, and has a 
pop. (1901) of 117,105. Tlie chief part of the 
town lies on the south bank of the river, but 
it has extended into Essex under the name of 
North Woolwich. A free steam ferry or floating 
Ijiidge carrying vehicles connects the two portions. 
The town is chiefly important on account of the 
Royal Arsenal, employing soipe 12,000 men, whose 
wages exceed £72,000 a month. This establish- 
ment may be said to date from 1585, when Queen 
Elizabeth had a store of arms and armour at the 
Tower House, a mansion in Woolwich Warren 
ful joining the then boggy and unhealthy marshes 
of Plumstead. Prince liupert protected the King’s 
Warren with batteries in Charles II. 's reign, and 
• other fortifications wore added by that king’s suc- 
eessoc The Dutch had several times threatened 
the dockyards here and at Chatham, and in 1695 
two French privateers were captured off Wool- 
wich. These fortifications have now disappeared. 
Towards the end of the 17th century the proof of 
oixlnance was transferred from Mooriields to Wool- 
wich, guns began to be cast there, carriages con- 
structed, and powder stored. From these worKS grew 
the three great departments of the Royal Arsenal 
called resp^tively the Royal Gun Factories, Royal 
Carriage Department, and Royal Laboratory', fiut 
these names were not given until after the second 
visit to the Warren or George III. in 1805. The 
establishment then grew rapidly in importance, j 
From 42 acres the ground covered by it extended to : 


some 300. Guns of all sizes, every form of military 
wagon, shot, shell, toipedoes, cartridges, bullets, 
war, signal, and life-saving rockets, tubes, and fuzes 
have since alwiws been produced there, small -arms 
being made at Birmingham and Enfield, in Essex, 
and powder, gun-cotton, and other explosives at 
W'^altham in the same county. The wharves were 
enlarged by convict labour. A canal first and then 
lines of railway were constructed, together with piers 
and powerful steam and hydraulic cranes. Exten- 
sive practice ranges also wei*e added in the Plum- 
stead marshes, which had been carefully drained 
and embanked against the river, •Machinery of 
the best and most modern type fills the workshops, 
and immense quantities of all kinds of w^arlme 
stores are collected, ready for issue to either tlie 
army or navy of the empire. As this establishment 
is tlie only government gun-factory, its importance 
cannot be overrated. 

The garrison of Woolwich consists of a major- 
general commanding with his staff, the headquarters 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, of the Ordmince 
Stoi*e Corps, and of the Army Service Corps ; some 
thirteen batteries of artillery, one infantry bat- 
talion, a strong body of Volunteer Artillery, and a 
battalion of Rifle Volunteers, together with a con- 
siderable number of men of the various depart- 
mental corps. The barracks occupied by the troops 
are very imposing buildings. The Herbert Hos- 
pital, built soon. after the Crimean war at the 
south end of Woolwich Common, is one of the 
largest militai-y hospitals in Great Britain. The 
common itself, nearly half a square mile in 
extent, forms an excellent drill-grotnid. At its 
south-west corner there is a hut camp for two 
field batteries, and opposite to it the handsome 
buildings of tlie Royal Military Academy. This, 
the oldest military school in the kingdotn, dates 
from 1741, when forty cadets were quartered in the 
arsenal for training in artillery and engineer duties. 
In 1806 the building on the common was occupied 
by some 150 cadets, a number which increased at 
one time to as many as 280. All are destined for 
the Royal Artillery or Royal Engineers. Another 
military educational establishment at Woolwich is 
the Artillerv College, for kdving special ti aining to 
officers of the Royal Artillery, in order to fit them 
for appointments in the manufacturing departments 
of the Royal Arsenal, &c. It is located in the 
red barracks, built originally as a hospital for the 
marines, one division of which corps was quartered 
at Woolwich until 1869. In this year tlie Royal 
Dockyard at Woolwich was closed, as it w as found 
unsuitable for modern ships of war, but it continues 
to be used as a military store dep6t. It W’as the 
firat and for long the principal dockyard in tlie 
kingdom. The Great Harry was built there in 
1562, the Royal George in 1751, the Galatea in 
1859, and more than 200 other ships. 

At the north-west end of the common is the 
Repositoi-y, enclosed wdth a breast-work, and con-^ 
talning drill-sheds and materials for shifting heavy 
guns, building military bridges, &c., and the 
I tunda Museum of military antiquities and models. ! 
Part of the Repository enclosure is laid out as a 
pleasure-gi’ouiid. Close to the Rotunda is a small 
observatory belonging to the Royal Artillery Insti- 
tution, which is itself part of the artillery barracks, 
^d contains a natural history museum, a valuable 
library, many military relics, and a lecture hall 
for the discussion of papers on military subjects. 

St George's Garrison Church, near the artillery 
barracks, opened in 1863, is one of the most con- 
spicuous buildings in the town. Few of the others 
are important. Woolwich, whose great^t son 
w'as General Gordon, has gradually Income a 
suburb of London, and is connected with it by a 
railway and tramway. Plumstead on the east and 
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Charlton on. tiie west merge into Woolwich. Like 
it they are densely populated, and may be con- 
sidered part of London. See Arttllkky, Cannok, 
MILITAKY SCHOOLS, ROCKET, SHELL, &C. 

Woonsoeketf a town of Rhode Inland, on 
both sides of the Blackstone River, 38 miles by 
rail SW. of Boston, with manufactures of iron, 
rubber, and especially cottons aud woollens. Pop. 
(1880) 16,030; (1890 ) 20,830; (1000 ) 28,204. 
Woorali* See CuuAPa. 

Wooater^ capital of Wayne county, Ohio, on 
Killhuck Creek, 135 miles by rail W. by N. of 
Pittsburgli, is the seat of a Presliyicriati iniiversity 
(1866). l^p. (1890) 5901 ; (1900) ()063. 

Worcester, the county town of Woicesier- 
shire, 274 miles hy rail SW. of Biriniri/^haiii, 65A 
NNE. of Bristol, and 121 (hv road 111) \VN\V, oi 
London. Jt stands on the left hank of the Severn, 
here crossed hy a tivc-arch stone briilgc ( 1781- 
1841 ), 270 feet long. Previously perhaps a station 
of the Romans, W ir/ornacm^iter became in 679 the 
seat of a Mercian bishopric, whose catliodrai is 
Worcester’s chief glory. It is a double croKs in 
plan, 410 feet hmg, 126 wide across the west tran- 
sept, and 60 to 67 higli, with a t^uifral tower of 
196 feet. Relmilt from 1084 onwards, and restored 
since 1857 at cost of L‘1(K),(XK), it is mainly Early 
English and Decorated in style, hut relfiiiis a very 
interesting Norman crypt, and lias Pci]K*ndicular 
features. The simplicity, if not plainness, of the 
exterior i.s ai)i}>ly compensated by the lino perspoc* ' 
tivo of the lofty groined roof, anil the general noble 
effect of the riiterioj*. One may specially notice 
the columns of Purheok marble, the 14lli-cen(iiry 
choir-stalls and misororcs, the elaborate modern 
reredos, the circular chapter-house, tlio splendid 
peal of twelve bolls, and the tomlw of King John, 
Prince Arthur, Lord Lyttelton, the Earl of Dudley, 
and (in the cloisters) ‘ Miser rimus,’ a not very 
wretched Nonjnror. At Worcester, alternaioly 
witii Hereford and Gloucester, are held the 
vals of the ‘ Thi'ee Choirs.’ Tlie old episcopal 
})alace is now the deanery, the inesent palace 
since 1842 being Hartlebury Castle, 11 inile.s N. ; 
and the cathedral school (1541 ) occupies the superb 
13th-centiiry refectory of a BeiieUictiiie priory. 
There is also Queen Elizahelth’s school (1561). 
Nothing remains of the castle, and the Guesteu 
Hall was ruthlessly pulled down in 1860 ; but 
there are a fine Jiall called the Coinmandery, a 
gatehouse (‘Edgar’s Tower’), and a gooil many 
old timbered houses, while of pnhlic buildings 
may be noticed the guildhall (1723), the shire-hall 
(1835), and the museum and free library (1836- 
79). Worcester is tlie seat of such well-known 
industrial establishments as the Royal Porcelain 
Works, dating from 1751, and covering 5 acres, 
the glove-manufactory of Messra Dent (a Glovers’ 
Company was incorporated in 1497), and the 
‘Worcester Sauce’ factory of Lc^a & Perrins; 
brides huge vinegar-works, great nui-series, and 
manufactories of railway signals, chemicals, &c. 
In the neigh1x)urhood are hop-yards. Worcester 
f is a municipal borough, chartered by Richard I. 
in 1189; a parliamentary borough, returning only 
one member since 1885; and ^so, since 1888, a 
county borough. Pop. ( 1851 ) 27,528 ; ( 1881 ) 38,270 ; 

( 1901 ) 46,623. Worcester was the scene of numl>er' 
less sieges from the time of the Danes down to the 
‘crowning mercy* of Cromwell, when, on 3d Sep- 
tember 1661, he routed Charles II., killing 4000 
and making 7000 prisoners. Charles aftei-warda 
commemorated the loyalty of the citizens by grant- 
ing them the motto of ‘Ci vitas fidelis.’ Natives 
have been the alchemist Kelly, Lord Somers, and 
Mrs Henry Wood ; whilst among the eighty and 
more bishops have been St Dunstan, St Oswald 
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(961-^992), St Wulfstan (106SMW5K WaltfM* 
lupe, Simon de Montfort’s adherent ^ 

Latinier (q.v.), Whitgift (q. v.), Gaudeu EflCOK 
Babujke), StiJlmgflo6t(q.v.), Houghs 
and Perowne (q.v.), — For OF W<)^ 

OK8TER, see that article. 

See works by T. Abingdon (1717), W. Thomas ( imk 
a Wild (18&), J, Britton (1835). Piofossor Willis 
(Journal Jrc/ueol, vol. xx.), M. K Walcott (1866). 
J. Noake (1866), aiul J. O. Suiith and P, Onslow (18^), 

Worcester, a capital of Worcester cottn^, 
MassachnsettH, and the second city of the stato, 
is pleasantly situated in a valley and o« 
the fturrouudiug hills,, on Blackst<">ne River, 
44 miles hy rail WSW. of Ik)Bton. Several 
suburban villages are included within the 36 
sq. m. of the municipality. ‘The Academic 
Guy * cojitains, biisides excellent public schools, 
llie slate iiorniaJ school, two state lunatic asylums, 
a military institute, high scJiool, Jesuit college, 
Baj[»li.st uoaderny, a large women's school, an iridus- 
trial 8c hook Ac. Its churches include many hand- 
some buihlinj^K, and from the porcli of the Old 
South Churcfi iJic Declaration of Independence 
was lirst rcjul in Massachusetts. Worcester stands 
on sevci ul railways, Avliich meet in a granite Union 
Depot, and has a llourisliing trade ; out it is more 
notable for its many busy manufactures. Of these 
the cliief are boots and* shoes, iron products, and 
woollens ; its wire mills are the largest in the 
world. Worcester was settled in 1675-1713. Pop. 
(1880)58.291 ; (1800) 84,655; (1900) 118,421. 

WorcH^sler* Euwakd Somerset, Marquis 
OE, inventor of the .stcain-eiiLdiie, was l>orn about 
1601, probably at Worcester House in the Stmnd, 
the eldest of the. thirteen chihhen of the fifth 
Earl and first MarquU of Worcester (c, 1577- 
1046). He was brought up at Raglan Castle, and. 
ill 1628 married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Dormer, s<^on after which we find him engaged in 
mechanical pursuits in conjunction wuth the 
‘unparalleled workman,’ Caspar Kaltoif, his life- 
long a.vsistaiii. His (ii-st wife died in 1635, leat^ing 
him one son and two daughtei's, and in 1639 be 
married Latly IMargaret O'Brien, daughter and 
CO- heiress of" the Earl of Thomond. A devout 
Roman Catholic, during tlie Great Rebellion he 
ca.st in his lot from the first with the king ; in 1642 
Avas made General of South Wales ; in 1644 was 
created Earl of Glamorgan, liaviiig till then l>ome 
the courtesy title of Lord Herbert ; and in 1645 
Avas de.spatched to Ireland to raise troops for the 
king’s service. His mission — a secret one — mis- 
carried ; and, Charles disoAvning him with char- 
acteristic duplicity, he W'as (or a brief space 
inipnsoned. In 1646 lie succeeded his father, who 
had stoutly defended Raglan Castle against the 
Roundheacis ; and in 1648 he Avent into exile in 
France. In 1652, venturing liack to England, he 
Avas sent to the ToAver, but m 1654 w'as let out on 
bail, and at the Restoration recovered a portion of 
his vast estates — he claimed to have disbursed 
£918,000 ‘for king and countr3\’ He died in 
London, dd April 1667, and was buried at Raglan. 
His Century of Inventions^ Avritten in 1665, but 
first printed in 1663 (more than twenty times 
reprinted), gives a brief account of a hundred 
inventions — ciphei's, signals, automata, mechanical 
appliances, &c. No. 68 deals Avith ‘an admirable 
and most forcible Avay to drive up water by fire ’ — 
the steam apparatus which could raise a column of 
water to the height of 40 feet, and which seems to 
have been actually at work at Vauxhall from 1665 
till 1670, Cosmo de’ Medici ill., Grand-dnke cl 
Tuscany, having seen and describe it in 1663. » 

See the Life of the Afarquie of Worcester (1868), by 
Henry Diroks^ Infixed to his annotated reprint ei ths 
Century. 
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Worcestery Joseph Emerson, lexicographer, 
was born at Bedford, New Hampshire, August 24, 
1784. Althougli employed in youth in agricultural 
labour, he gave himself a liberal education, entered 
Yale College in 1809, and graduated in 1811. For 
some yeai-s a teacher at Salem, Massachusetts, 
he gave his life thereafter to continued literary 
Iaboui*s down to its close at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, October 27, 1865. All his works were 
laborious, but most of them unhappily ephemeral : 
gazetteers, manuals of geography and history, the 
American Almanac (1832-43). He prepared an 
edition of Chalmcra’ abridgment of Todd’s John- 
son’s Dictionary, together with Walker’s Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary (1828), abridged Webster (1829), 
and printed his sound and sensible Comprehensive 
Pronouncing and Explanatorif English Dictionary 
(1830; enlarged ed. 1855). His Universal and 
Critical Dictionary followed in 1846 ; his great 
quarto Dictionary of the English Language in 1860. 

Worcestersllire is an inland English county 
of very irregular outline, bounded on the N. by 
Shropshire and Staifordshire, E. by Warwickshire 
and Oxfordshire, S. by Glouce.stershire, and W. 
by Herefordshire and Shropshire. Its extreme 
northern and southern lengtli is 50 miles, and its 
greatest breadth, east to west, 26 miles ; but 
fiom the irregularity of its bordem its area is 
but 738 sq. m., or 472,453 acres. Pop. (1801) 
146,445; (1851) 276,926; (1881) 380,283; (1901) 
488,401. The Severn is the chief river, and is 
navigable throughout the county from Bewdley 
to Tewkesbury, passing by the city of Worcester. 
The Warwickshire or Upper Avon, which enters 
Worcestershire near Cleeve, and passes by Evesham 
and Pershore, falling into the Severn at Tewkes- 
bury, is also navigable. The other livei’s of the 
county are mostly feeders of these two — the Stour, 
the Salwarp, and the Teme of the Severn, and the 
Arrow of tne Avon. A small portion of the north- 
east corner of the shire lies in the basin of the 
Trent. The canals were of great importance before 
the development of the railway system, the S tour- 
port uniting the Trent and Severn navigations, 
and the Worcester and Birmingham leaving the 
Severn at Diglis, and connecting at Birmingham 
with the general canal system. The local rail- 
ways are those of the Midland and Great Western 
systems. The surface of the shire is diversified 
and picturesque, with many landscapes of great 
beauty. The chief hill range is that of the Mal- 
verns, on the border next Hereford ; the Cotswolds 
stretch between Worcester and Gloucester; the 
Clents comniand part of the Warwick and Stafford 
frontier, chiefly or the ‘ Black Countiw ; ’ the Lickey 
range is more central. The Glee Hills lie well to 
the north-west in Shropshire, but high broken 
ground stretches thence to the verge of Worcester- 
shire in the romantic forest of Wyre. It is to the 
constant presence of one or other of these bold 
upland regions that the valleys of the Severn and 
the Avon owe that singular combination of sylvan 
and pastoral beauties which makes the landscapes 
of the county typical of some of the most charac- 
teristic and attractive phases of English scenery. 
The geology of Worcestershire is varied and in- 
teresting. Triassic rocks occupy most of the central 
region, with the Lias and Oolite of the Cotswolds 
on the south, and on the north Permian, Carbon- 
iferous, and Devonian. In the upland to which 
the Clent and Lickey Hills belong Silurian and 
Archaean rocks occur, and in the Malvern range 
Silurian, Cambrian, and Archeean. Taken in con- 
nection also with their igneous features, the Mal- 
vern Hills are almost unsurpassed for geological 
interest in the kingdom. The Rowley Rag basalt 
in the north-east comer of the county is note- 
worthy. The Silurian strata of Dudley are highly 


fossiliferous, and there are a number of good foMil 
localities in the Malverns and near — chiefly Silurian 
and Devonian. The mineral wealth of Worcester- 
shire has had chief influence on its more recent 
history. As a whole it is a highly fertile agri- 
cultural region, with upland riieep-walks, pro- 
ductive tillage ground, and a very extensive fruit- 
growing area. Plums, peai*s, and apples are grown 
in enormous quantities, the neighbourhood of Per- 
shore being tlio chief plum -growing centre in the 
kingdom, while the apples and pears are largely 
used in the manufacture of cider and perry. The 
more northern districts are, howevei^ cljiefly en- 
gaged in manufacture. Salt has been raised from 
the brine-springs at Droitwich (fed by immense 
beds of rocK-salt in the Trias) certainly for more 
than 1000 years. The manufacture of iron, carried 
on by the Romans, has developed into the busy 
industries of the unlovely ‘ Black Country,’ of which 
Dudley, with iron -mines and collieries, is the 
chief centre. Special branches of iron and steel 
industries are represented by the chain manufac- 
ture at Cradley and Netherton ; nail -making at 
Halesowen and Bromsgrove, with edge-tools and 
smaller w ares ; while Iledditch and Feckenham 
make needles and fish-hooks, and Brierley Hill 
turns out immense quantities of the coarser hard- 
w'ares. Other developments of local mineral re- 
sources are seen in tlie fireclay goods of Stour- 
bridge, and the glass w'ares produced there and^ at 
Stourport. The famous porcelain -works of Wor- 
cester have not the same immediate local con- 
nection. In the middle ages a great deal of cloth 
was made, w'hich may now' be regarded as repre- 
sented by tlie carpet- w*eaving of Kidderminster; 
and there is another important local industry in the 
gloving of Worcester city. 

Little is known of the early history of the 
county, but the Romans seated themselves at 
Worcester as a frontier town w hen they defeated 
the Silures. In Saxon days it first fell into the 
hands of the Hwicci, and then became part of 
Mercia. The shire chiefly finds place in the 
national life in connection with its city ; but 
throe of the great decisive battles of English 
histoiy w'ere fought wholly or in part upon its soil. 
At Evesham, August 4, 1265, Simon de Moiitfort 
was defeated and slain ; at Tew'kesbury, May 4, 
1471, the Lancastrians under Margaret sufl’ered 
their sorest defeat; at Worcester, September 3, 
1651, Cromwell gained his ‘crowning mercy.’ Some 
of the most active participatoi's in the Gunpow'der 
Plot W'ere associated with Worcestershire (see 
Secret Chambers). Antiquities of the older 
type are not numerous ; still there are some 
fine earthworks, and those on the Herefordshire 
Beacon, the highest point but one of the Mal- 
verns, are among the finest in England. (This 
hill is 1370 feet high ; the Worcestershire Beacon, 
the highest point in the county, 1440 feet.) The 
architectural antiquities of the county are chiefly 
ecclesiastical. There is remarkably fine Early 
English work in the cathedral, with a very note- 
worthy Norman crypt, and much that is interest- 
ing in the remains of the religious houses, as at 
Malvern, Pershore, and Evesham. There are many 
half-timbered dwellings, some of great merit. The 
changes in the civil oi^anisation of the county 
have not been great. Before 1832 the shire had 
nine members ; Dudley and Kidderminster were 
then enfranchised, and the total increased to 
twelve; at present there are eight, one each for 
five county divisions, and for Worcester, Dudley, 
and Kidderminster. Worcester and Dudley are 
county boroughs, and the other municipalities are 
Bew'dley, Drmtwich, Evesham, and Kidderminster. 
Of Worcestershire worthies may be mentioned Sir 
Thomas Littleton, Bishop Bonner, Samuel Butler, 
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T. Blount, Ralph Sheldon, John Baskerville, Lord 
Lyttelton, S. !l^te, Warren Hostings, W. Huskis> 
son, and Sir Rowland Hill, 

See works by T. R. Nash (2 vols. 1781-99), J. Cham- 
bers (worthies, 1820), Sir C. Hastings (nat. liist. 1834), 
G, B. Roberts (geolo^, 1800), Lees (botany, 1807), J, 
Noake (1808 and 1877), W, Niven (old houses, 1873), 
and the present writer, II. N. Worth ( 1889). 

Worde, Wynkyn de, pupil and successor of 
Caxton ( n.v.), was most probnuly a native of Woei<len 
in South Holland. Tt is not known ^ hen he enteied 
Caxton ’s service, but most likely it was at a very 
early age, as he was still Jiving in 1535. In 1491 
he succeeded to the stock-in-tiade of his deceased 
master, hut he di<l not api)end his name to his 
hooks till 1493. From al>ont 1502 oiuvaida he 
worked in Fleet Street at the sign of the Sun. 
He used on his hooks many \aiieticsof (’axtoifs 
‘mark,’ and Mr Blades gives as many as fointeen 
variant forms of his own name. W>iikyn ch* 
Worde made great improvements in the art of 
printing, and especially in that of <>|>e cutting, 
but it was more likely Pynson than he that hist 
introduced Roman letters into England, using 
them as we now use italics. Tlie liook^^ piinted 
by hirii—408 in nunihei, accoidiiig to (lie li**! in 
liibdin’s edition (1810) of dose])h 'VmeH*< Tt/fm 
araphtcal Anfifjmticii aie generally distinguished 
by their neatness and elegance, ha)dl\ h> theii 
aceiiracv, nor, a few excojited, b\ tlu* literal y 
value of their contents. 

/ Wordsworlli* NA’iLLrtM I770 I'^.ao. I)e 
scended from an old noiili counti} sl«Kk, <l welling ' 
in Yorkshire and Westmoi land, kM *u i 
Woidsworth uas hoin 7th Npiil t a 
1770 at Cockennouth, on the iVr t .unMn> i 

went, ‘faiiest of all liveis,’ uithin sight ot the 
niouiitain.s among u hich weie to he his lionie his 
happiness and his grave, 'riiere ami at IViiiilh, 
(wiieie Mary Ilutchiiifeon, his beloved wife to Ik\ 
was his schoolmate), thechilds lii.st yeais went by, 
perliaps with little contiol, for his patents died 
early: stiff, inood^, and violent in temper as he . 
describes himself; the tough, stern (lalesmairs 
nature wliich, softened and elevated, passed into 
the strong truthful self dependence, tlie high 
invincible moral courage, the plainness of phiase 
which often rendered him inisundei stood in later 
life. Sent to school (1778) at Hawkshead, a 
singularly picturesque village over Esthwaite Lake, 
he enjoyed healthy freedom, not, we may believe, 
without ‘ tlie silent thoughts that search for bte<l 
fast light,’ both in studies and sports : exchanged, 

( 1787-91), for far less congenial (lays at St John’s, 
Cambridge. Here he read widely w’ithout plan or 
academic purpose, yet meditating much, and with 
a vague hut firm hope that his life w'ould leav’e 
some achievement ‘ whicli pure hearts siiould 
reverence.’ 

In 1790 Wordsworth visited France and Switzer- 
land : France again in 1791--92. Journeys in fact, 
with him as with Tennyson, were the m^t salient 
events in the poet’s quiet outward career. But 
WordsAvorth’s two visits to Frapee, besides supply- 
ing him with a crowd of motives for song, proved 
'the great determining experience of his life, though 
in a bent opposite to that which they then seemed 
to give. The France of 1790, in the genial stage of 
( intoxication with the first draughts of liberty, the 
' * sublime senselessness of joy,^ filled him with 
enthusiasm : and even the excesses of 1792, (when 
he barely escaped death in that fatal September), i 
left his republicanism dominant. But the spell 
tof that Masq^ue of Anarchy, soon exchanged for i 
Tyranny by invariable sequence, gradually and ( 
.sadly passM : he recogni^ that nations must < 
1/ stand on the ancient ways’ if they are to advance 
•safely; by process of the 'yearn that bring the ] 



through ‘ annealed hib mind to its h^^t 
And liencefortli a passionate devotion tO 
felt 'as a lover or a child,’ and deep as 
si>eare*s or TeiinyHon’H, poBsessed him : 

All* not for 

With ftiiilupht Htrtaniis nioio pure and bright 

Than fhhled C'yfhorca »» Z4>ue 

Glirtorlng tlio Tlujndf*rcrfe stgbt, 

Ib to niy heart of he.arts rndearts^l 
1 The ifivnml wt weie b«*iii and neared ’ 

Two poems in Mituoic ’ metre wtie AA’ouLswortli’s 
fjist ‘'tep tow.iulK publicity (1793): the Kvming , 
Wafl and Dt.su wiitten 1787-92 

I the lellectiiig his Swiss and eailior French 

evpei ienccj- ‘Seldom, if evei,’ Coleiidgc wrote 

flSl7)‘wMs the emcigciK’C of an original poetic 
I genin'^ inoie evhh ndy announced,’ But this and 
, the next two m»his, whilst (he daiknoss gatheied 
' deep(u ovei Fiance, weie a limo of icfetlcssness and 
nii‘*en to AA'^oidsw oiih he was passing through 
the tliiues of peisoiial poveitx, of mental dis- 
illu-^ion and > eiuii''Sance In 1795 ('alveit, a young 
fiiend. left him €(KK1, a sum which to Wordswoith 
was conqietenre laicomaged thus, and by the 
piesenee of his loved and gifted sist€*r Dorothy, 
‘siv^tei of his soul,’ h<* now conseiouslv ‘found 
hiiii‘.eJr,’ taking poetrv alone as * his oAice upon 
eatth.* Settling at llacedown near Crew'keine 
(179t0, AAoidswoith fiist .saw the great C’oleiidgc, 

' anothei eiitn al moment iu his poetic development ; 

moving, (1797K for (’oleiidge’s neighbourhood, to 
I Altoxden h^\ tlie yuantoeks. That beautiful dis- 
liiet, and a (oui tin* AA’>e, hoie fiuit in his 
Li/t teal IlaUadsi 1798) ; lepuhlished, with a second 
volnnie ( 1800 ). Aftei some months in Noith Ger- 
many, he moved to the fair region he was ho 
.splendid!} to make liLs ow’ii, settling first ( 1799) at 
(iiasmeie. 

These hapnv fertile years (1798-1808) were 
I Clowned witli liappiness by marriage, a perfect 
mairi.ige. (1802), with Maiy Hutchinson, known 
fioni childhood : another of the striking parallels 
Ijetween AA^oidsworth and Tennyson. In 1805 he 
finished the autohiogianhical PrelttdCy deferred for' 
imhlication dining his Jifetime : 1807 gave us two 
iiesh volumch, recoiding many expei iences of life, 
many of his most memoiahle poems of wdiifth, 
hereafter. Some of his most perfect wo;k was then 
I due also to the Scotch journey of 1803 in his sister’s 
instil iijg company. 

Few events letnain for notice. 1814 and 1832? 
saw more visits to Scotland ; the hist notew^orthy 
as the farew’ell to AA’^alter Scott. Thongli xvorking 
on veiy ditfeient lines, res])ect and love united 
these two great wuitei-s; and we may hei-e name 
among Wordsworth’s friends Coleridge, Lamb, 
Soutliey, Rogers, Sii George Beaumont, Lord 
Lowther, his own brothers, (John, to his great 
grief, drowned 1805); wdth several noble-natured 
and gifted ladies. Many he ov'erlived ; but the 
loss which, though wounding him most, he met 
with perfect resignation, was the death of his 
daughter Dora (1847). In 1814, (to conclude our 
brief bibliography), appeared The Excursimi: 1815, 
the White Doe: 1819 and 1820 the Duddon sonnets 
and other pieces. 1820 and 1837 mark visits to 
Italy, deeply enjoyed and utilised in verse, 1822, 
1842 : in 18&5 came Yarrow Revisited and ^nnets i 
to Liberty and Ordef\ 

Some popularity, long deferred, some honours, 
meanwhile awaited the poet whose career, (to take 
a figure from Coleridge), had so far outstripped his 
critics that he seem^ dwarfed in their eyes. In 
1839 Oxford, amidst deep applause, gave nim the i 
Doctorate. Most precious, liowover, in Words-/ 
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worth’s mind was the heart-felt and noble welcome his laboure in the quiet churchyard of Grasmere, 


received from Keble; a poet of whose first work 
he spoke * with love and delight,’ whilst character- 
istically and justly dwelling upon its inaccuracy 
or want of finish in diction : ‘I like the volume 
so much, that, if I was the author, 1 think 1 
should never rest till I had nearly rewritten it.’ — 
Here let us quote a few of Wordsworth’s recorded 
remarks upon some of his brethren in art. Speak- 
ing of his admiration for Chaucer,^ lie adds his 
profound reverence ‘for him as an instrument in 
the hands of Providence for spreading the light 
of literature through his native land.’ ‘I admire 
Dryden’s talents and genius highly, but his is not 
a poetical genius.’ ‘Milton was an aristocrat in 
the truest sense of the word.* His blank verse, 
like Tennyson, he hold was framed from the Ver- 
gilian hexameter; Paradise Regained, * the most 
perfect in exeeution of anything by Milton : that 
and the Merchant of Venice, in language almost 
faultless.* ‘Ariosto is not always sincere, Spenser 
always so.* Two remarks on Goethe go deep: 

‘ He had not sufficiently clear moral perceptions 
to make him anything but an artificial wiiter;* 
and that one recorded and endorsed by Matthew 
Arnold, ‘Goethe*s poetry was not inevitable eiiougli.’ 
If Coleiidge had not, in Germany, received the 
bent to ‘metaphysical theology, lie would have 
been the greatest, the most abiding poet of his 
age.*^ Profoundly as Wordsworth was impressed 
and influenced in style by Burns, he candidly notes 
that the Scots wha hae ‘ is poor as a lyric.’ * I don’t 
like to say all this ; but, as a poet, Scott cannot 
live, for he has never in verse written anything 
addressed to the immortal part of man.’ He notices 
(1827) the faultiness of Byron’s language; adding 
I Shelley is one of the best artists of us all ; I mean 
ill workmanship of style.* ‘Horace is my great 
favourite, I love him dearly.’ ‘First read the 
ancient classical authors, then come to ns; and 
you will be able to judge for yourself which of 
us is worth readiiig.’ ‘ Very few books,’ let us 
here add froni De Quincey, ‘ sufficed him ; he was 
careless habitually (»f all the current literature, or 
indeed of any literature that could not be con- 
sidered as enshrining the very ideal, capital, and 
clementcai’y grandeur of the human intellect.* 

In 1842 he resigned the office of distributor of 
stamps for AVestmorland, which he ha<l held for 
thirty yeai-s, and which was worth £400; and 
.'received a civil pension of £.300. In 1843 he 
■ succeeded Southey in the Laureateship, an office 
raised in dignity by ‘ him that utter’d nothing 
base.’ Of him Wordsworth writes (July 1, 1845), 

‘ I saw Tennyson when I was in Lon<lon several 
times. He is decidedly the first of our living poets, 
and I hope will live to give the world still better 
things.’ An almost unbroken felicity attended 
the last half of Wordsworth’s life. ‘What he 
gave to others, and what he most desired for him- 
self,* says a friend, ‘was love.* He felt for his 
friends and family, neighbours and dependents, 
for children, for the poor, that intense tenderness 
which his poetry expresses towards what, by a 
narrow phrase, we call Nature : till, with such 
Euthanasia as human life allows, ‘ old, yet unchill’d 
by age,* on;April 23, 1850, the great soul meAe his 
calm and Christian transit to the spiritual world 
on which his thoughts had been long devoutly 
fixed. He had overlived the chilling want of 
sympathy which original genius never fails to 
arouse among commonplace minds ; he had out- 
lived the mis-estimation of some nobler spirits, and 
the ove^^iality of undiscriminating w'orshippers : 


England has given birth ; and he now rests from 


among neighbours and kinsmen, within the bosom 
of the hills he loved so heartily, and the Rotha. 
running at his feet with a music not sweeter than 
I his own. 

Turning from the Man to the Poet: In our 
limited space we propose now to set forth Words- 
worth’s own views upon his art, and his aims : his 
chief characteristics : certain fallacies current re- 
garding his work : with some notice of the poems 
os they mark the stages of his life and art. And 
we shall here rely greatly upon the criticisms which 
in the maturity ofliis and his friend’s powers, Cole- 
riclge published in his Biographia Literaria, 1817. 

To the second issue of his Lyrical Ballads ( 1800) 
Wordsworth added a Preface with an Appendix, 
the study of which, and of a somewhat later Essay, 
combined with Coleridge’s analysis, we venture to 
prcss^ upon all readei*s who love Poetry wisely, as 
forming (despite certain doubtful propositions), the 
best suggestive outline of an Art of Poetry known 
to the writer. ( Aristotle’s treatise has reached us 
in a state loo imperfect, and is too exclusively 
Hellenic in its range to be here in question.) Yet 
in the forefront of the Pi*eface, Wordsworth laid 
himself fairlv open to hostile criticism by bringing 
forward as the guiding principle of his poetry a too 
dogmatic insistence upon ‘ incidents and situations 
from common life, tracing in them . . . the primary 
laws of our nature,’ to be related or described 
‘ throughout, as far as was possible, in a selection 
of language really u.sed by men.’ The persons 
were * generally ’ chosen from the labouring ranks, 
because *our elementary feelings* are amongst 
them most simply shown, are capable of most 
forcible representation, and are ‘ incorporated with 
the beautiful and permanent forms of nature.* 
Hence also the language of those men, somewhat 
‘ purified,* was used ; being, from natural circum- 
stances, simpler and truer: ‘a more permanent, 
and far more philosophical language than that 
which is frequently substituted for it by the 
poets and he argues further that between the 
language of prose and poetry, (metre excepted), 
no definite barrier lies; ^poetic diction,’ (probably 
with special reference to 18th-century ^vriters), 
being carefully excluded from the poems before 
us. 

This theoiy, as exemplified in the Ballads^ 
raised a storm and shout of derision from the 
critics of the day, which long impeded Words- 
w^orth’s popular reception. And doubtless, 
although phrases occur which really limit the 
main argumentj yet as Coleridge showed in his? 
masterly analysis, Wordsworth assumed, ‘in terms' 
at once too large and too exclusive, his predilection ‘ 
for a style the most remote possible from the false 
and showy splendour which he washed to explode 
seeming, at first sight, to confine truth and sim- 
plicity of feeling and language to ‘ unsophisticated ’ 
man, and the incidents hence chosen : he over- 
state both tlie poetic possibilities of the speech of • 
common life, and the importance of the conven- 
tional diction of the day. 

Yet both in his owm age and since critics exag-/ i 
gerated Wordsw’orth’s po.sitions. His final claim 
IS only that by following his method, genuine^ ' 
poetry of permanent interest and moral value’ 
would be produced. And in fact it is but a small! 
proportion of liis poems, and those of early date, \ 
which are any way thus injured in effect. The 
I general theory of poetical art fills most of the 
essays; and herein lies their great and lasting value. 
Pleasure, immediate, pure, durable, exquisite, but » 
not exclusive of painful scenes, he lays down and l| 
brilliantly vindicates as always essential to Poetry; v 
^excitement in co-existence with an overbalance of ' 
pleasure :* whilst the worthiest objects of the airt ' 
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\Bxe ‘the external anlvense, the moral aiul religioi^ 
^eentimonte of Man, hk natural affections, and his 
lacnuired passions.* Tims Poctrv to Wordsworth 
lie ‘the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge ;* 
^man and his environment are essentially adapted 
to each other ; there is a kind of iiiterplav between 
him and nature. Hence, in strict acconfance with 
the common voice of the ^reat iioets of all ages, he 
^^says of himself ‘ I wish always to be considered aa 
'a teacher, or as nothing:* or, as he expressed it, 
'his purpose was ‘ to console the aftlictod ; to a<hl 
’sunshine to daylight, by making the happy 
happier ; to teacli the young and tlie gracious of 
every age to see, to think and feel, ainl theiefore 
to become more actively and seouiely virtuous: 
this is their office. * 

This constant dealing with life, as Arnold has 
remarked, this ‘energetic and profound tieatment 
*of moral ideas, is what distinguishes the English 
5 poetry,* and eminently that of ^^'ords^^nlth. Vet 
'ill ait, os in human life, nanow is the way to 
excellence. Snr<jit aman ahf/tnil: even with the 
most poetical poet, the higli lesson (ends to he- 
come dominant over heanty ; tlic moral supeisetlcs 

( )lca.suie. Woids worth, to notice here his defects, 
las hence much that ihsimpl> didm'tic : his iiilenoe 
imaginative gift, his \ivul hens« of unity, saved 
him from the prosaic : the lion’s grasp is liaidl\ 
ever tvantiug : yet a ceitaiu hca\iiicss often allo^^s j 
his longer pooiiis, whether those of mcthtati\e 
reasoning or of narration. Tn simtde metres In* has 
Btateliness, he ha.s exquisite sweetness hut he 
cannot compote wdth the ctlortless ^aliet>, tlic 
. etheieal grace t)f Sliellej ’« shoit lyiics ; with Keats 
in the splendid wealth, tlie magmilioeiit music of 
his odes. Not only is his style curioiiNly unequal, 
but he had no consciousness of lapse ; w^as at tunes 
diffuao and overminute in details .• in common wdth 
n1nio.st everv modern European poet, ho wrote too 
liherally. lie has images too lofty for the sulqect : 
‘not afw’a^’ft graceful in the play of fancy,* says 
Colei idge : ami especially in some eaily lyrics, in 
bald and even clumsy. 

Yet some of these defects are near akin to gieat 
/ merits : and the iiiass of woik equally admirable in 
art and precious in substance, w liich Wordsworth’s 
eigfilty yeai*s liave left ns, distinctly places him, (if 
I may express my entire concurrence with .Vrnold’s 
judgment), next, in sequence of time, to Milton. 
Other poets of his period may ha\e been equally 
imfted ; but he was allowed to gather in his wiiole 
harvest. Specially we may note his austere, 
Mqgical, accurate purity and nohle plainness in 
diction, ‘ impassioned, lofty, and sustained ; * with 
the corresponding ‘ weight and sanity of the senti- 
ments,* wmn not from books but fresh from the 
soul : frequent ingenious happiness of phrase, the 
I cwnosa felicitas of his favouiite Horace : perfect 
I truth, perfect modesty of painting, in his descrip- 
f lions and images from nature : — so keenly noted 
f and so numerous that, as Tennyson once remarked, 

^ ‘ he always seems to have oeen before one in 
f observation.* Rising now to the inner spirit of 
the work, Wordsworth eminently was a merciful 
/judge of his fellovv-ci'eatures, with the deepest 


throw of the sours beauty.* Hence he abounds 
in 'a meditative pathos, a union of deep 6Lnd 
subtle thought with sensibility ; a sympathy with 
man as man. Such he eV, and so lie writes,* 


Inearest of all modem writers to Shakespeare and 
(Milton, and yet in a kind perfectly nnborrowed and 
^is own.* 

On this singular imaginative power a few words 


mnst be added. As a chUd, WiMEdsw<»rA% vivid 
mind unconsdonsly reprodneed the V 

philosophy of Rerkeley. ‘1 was often 
writes, ‘to think of external things se 
external existence, and I communed with sit lliat ^ 
I saw as something not apart from - 

my ovm immaterial nature. Many times Whijfef j 
going to school have I grasiied at a wall or it mm: \ 
Ui recall myself from this abyss of idealism to 
reality :*— And, shadoAvy and transient as theso . 
strange influences of tlie childish imagination I 
necessaiily >vere, they la> at the root of that i 
pcculiaily spiritual tone with which Wordswortii 
looked on the world. When this ‘visionary 
gleam * passed from the vet unconscious poet’s eyes, 
the name imaginative faculty, taking a new hut 
analogouH hum, juesente*! the world to him as 
itKolf actually interfused with living power : 

!T< iiJi tlu sen^inunt of IVing a<l, 

O'M a!) liiMi iiiwVes aikI all that htilJ ; — 

Tlu j)i. si-iit t »* 0} V.iruK in Iht sVy 
Aim} ( » Wm irih \ ij.uni of tli(* hills, 

" ails of h n< I> iCi's. 

Or again, when as a boy be biid chasing, 

- ami »t^8 

W* shuin <4 ' < ; iiiv In art 1 wa*. alone, 

Alt*’ vt'i «<l f-ii a ti ‘Ubh to tin pt'aco 
'fliut (hvflt aiHouf' them. 

Or once niou*. with prohuindcr force still, w^e find 
linn unhc'^italingly n)>c{tking of 

The Ih uiL t}»at ts iij tin i louds and air, 

'lint is .u the Kieen Ifave-* amorii; ihe j!;ioves : — 

The Oninipicsence of (iod was burely never more 
deeply felt, nr exprobsed moi*e deejily." 

This brU‘f attempt to catalogue the gifts 
exceptional geniub is inevitably tentative; but( 
Woni.sworili Im-s himself set forth bis poetical aim 
in verse and prose : arnl high as the aim was, it is 
not too nuicn to say that he came near as humati 
limitations allow lowaid accomplishing it. Great 
force in thought, great power of imagination, — 
thcbc, by natural Jaw, are the primary elements 
w hence all great poetry has sprung. The fountain 
of verse can never rise to a higher height, -—can 
indeed never absolutely equal the height, — of the 
welMiead of the poet’s own nature. The vvorkman | 
is ever greater than the work. But those tvvo ' 

' capital mfts, like the elements of chemistry, are 
com I dried in various propoi lions to form the su In- 
stance of the song : and in Wordsworth’s case their 
union indubitably jdaces him amongst the most 
spiritual, the most ideal, in the noble army of 
singers. Very unequal is his poetiy; yet, every- 
where, as if by natural necessity, even ttie lowliest 
tlieiiies are lifteil to their loftiest meaning. It was 
his function ‘ to breathe Grandeur upon the veiy 
humblest face Of human life : ’ — 

The light that never was on sea or land, 

The c( nsecration, aud the Poet's dream, 

in their degree, are constantly present. 

This noluy meditative mood at once elevates and 
limits his range. ‘ Of all poets,* says Dean Church, 
‘Wonlswoi-th made himself most avowedly the 
subject of his own thinking.’ In the great par- 
tition between Objective and Subjective, he counts 
among the latter. Yet herein we find one of his 
most conspicuous and delightful characteristics. 
His subjectivity is itself objective. Speaking for 
himself, Wordsworth will be found to speak for all 
of us : it is the common human mind which he 
perpetually interprets. As if they had never been 
thought before, he gives back our own thoughts 
with an exquisiteness and a distinctness all his 
own : 

I*ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
Wltli coldness still returning ; j 

Alas I the gratitude of men 
Hatli oftener left me moumiug. 
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Lines like these or descriptions of the same quality 
occur perpetually, and once read, are unforgettable. 
If it be a vulgar error that ascribes egoism to 


, If it be a vulgar error that ascribes egoism to 
Wordsworth^s lofty meditative independence, no 
less is it palpably incorrect to hold him pre- 
tMuinently the poet of Nature. The wealth of his 
larulscape, 'wiiether in fine details or in larger 
pictures, (closely analogous to the work of his 
great contemporary, J. M. W. Turner), is indeed 
inexhaustible; the delicate accuracy, the ‘eye 
always upon the object,* never absent ; and he is 
ever minaful that the ‘ forms Of Nature have a 
passion in themselves, that intermingles with those 
works of man To which she summons him.* Yet 
men, ‘as they are men within themselves,* are his 
true theme ; heroes and sufferers in lowly life ; 
great characters of all ages ; actors in the stormy 
scenes of war and politics during his youth. 
‘There is,* as he wrote of his jpoems, ‘scarcely one 
which does not aim to <lirect the attention to some 
moral sentiment, or to some general principle, or 
law of thought or of our intellectual constitution.* 
‘He deals with life,* as Arnold puts it; ‘and his 
greatness lies in his dealing with it so powerfully.’ 

Another, and at first sight a more tenable, error 
is that Wordsworth’s later poetry falls greatly 
below the earlier f*a common narrowness of human 
judgment from which Scott and other great writers 
nave suffered. Tlie undeniably fuller freshness of 
his first maturity, wdiich is strongly marked in 
Wordsworth, seems to have blinded readers to the 
larger aim, the deeper sentiment, the sw'eeter 
truth, of work, perhaps less complete in art, less 
decorated, whilst essentially loftier. Tlie Sublime, 
in a word, can never gain the popularity of the 
Beautiful. 

It remains to complete, so far as possible, this im- 
perfect sketch by a ia|)id view of the poetry itself 
in its main aspects. Four such may be noted. 

I. The tw'o early descriptive poems, in some 
degree, by diction and metre, remind us that they 
belong to the 18th century. Their style, as Cole- 
ridge observed, is powerful, but at times knotty 
and contorted ; the images crowded to obscurity. 
Yet spleinlid lines occur, as when he represents the 
soul holding ‘ communion high ’ with God, 

Tliere, where the peal of swelling torrents fills 

The sky-roofed temple of the eternal hills. 

I The Guilt and Son^oWy (1798-94), in its gloom 
recalls that darkened period of Wordsworth’s life : 

I Imt in the Traveller , (1795), we see already 

his exquisite inimitable touch in painting char- 
acter and landscape. Wordsworth’s single tragedy, 
The Borderersy follows. Action and variety are here 
too much suppressed in favour of analysis, as in 
other well-known instances of a poet’s unpractised 
attempt in what is really another art than his own. 

II. The four volumes of Ballads and PoemSy 
between 1798-1800 and 1807, with the Prelude, 
form unquestionably the most important, the most 
<!harming body of Wordsworth’s work. Among 
these are many poems in which admirable sim- 
plicity of feeling is joined to the happiest language ^ 
and metre poems which, in their noble plainness = 
deserve the fine praise of Matthew Arnold ; , 
‘ Nature herself seems to take the pen out of his ] 
hand, and to write for him with her own bare, 
sheer, penetrating power.’ Such are the simple i 
tales from lowly life, pathetic or meditative, (Rujthy 
Lucy Gray, the Bem^er, the Highland Girl) i ■ 
tender love-poems. {Three uears. A fthimhp,r. Rhp. ^ 


i^ucy way, me nearer, the Highland Girl): n. uraoo itooinson's lijvoia. loop), iiorotny 

tender love-poems, (Tliree years, I slumber, She 
fwas a phantom of delight ) : naiTatives or medita- ^ 

tions m his verv hi£rhp«f nnrl nnvMf mannoK Tkrougk the WordswoTth Counity {\^), The Lake D%s- 

manner, (W8). and his edition of Wirdsworth’. prose worlu 
° ^ (1897): Kmile Legouis, La Jevneue dt TTiMtew Word*- 

Of Dira-pictures : many sonnets simreme in our worth, tracing the marked influence of William Godwin 
sonnet-literatare : ending with the Ode on Immor^ (18961. I^e also the articles Colbridoe. SonTWBT. 


among our reflective lyrics. The true balance be- 
tw'eeu substance and art is here dominant : very 
) few are the poems faulty from over-rusticity or 
) over- elaborate language. 

III. The Excursion, (1814), wherein the didactic 1 
) element asserts itself too freely; the White Doe,y 
• (1816), idealism pure and exquisite in itself, yet, [ 

) we must hold, pushed too far; two Odes on the 
l^eace, somewhat overstraineti and unlyrical, may 
open this stage of Wordsworth’s mature life. But 
presently the poet, perhaps induced by the educa- 
tion which he was giving to his oldest son, broke 
new ground in the Laodamia, Dimi, Trajan's : 
Pillar : poems which have a unique character from 
the high spiritualism of their treatment. And 
with these may be joined the six odes to Lycoris, 
September and May : lovely at once in sunset glow, 
calm depth of feeling, and metrical skill. Here too 
fall the Duddon sonnets. Words w^orth’s latest 
imjmrlant study of the soul of landscape. 

iV. The Ecclesiastical Sonnetsy a singular monu- 
ment of skilful historical narrative in that difficult 
form, though dating from 18‘20, may lead us to the 
poems of vVordsw’orth’s genial old age. Here, 
wdiilst a serener pensivencss, a larger scope, is 
showm, and earlier faults of style avoided, we feel 
that the subjects are often less vividl^'^ conceivc(i 
and handled. Yet here also not a few short pieces 
occur, even to the poet’s last years, so felicitous in 
thought and rendering as to show' that tlie mighty 
hand had not lost its ancient cunning. 

Wordsw'orth’s dearly loved and lionoured wdfe 
had fifty years before given his name to a lofty 
peak near Grasme»'e ; and the lines ho de<licated to 
It may fitly figure both the poetry and the tenour 
of Ills later years. 

Tlitre is an Eminence, -of these our hills 
The last that parleys with the setting aim ; 

We can hcliolcl it from our orchard-seat ; 1 

And, wliei) at evening we pursue our walk 
Along the public way, this Peak, so high 
Above ns, and so distant in its height, 

Is visible, and often seems to send 
Its own deep quiet to restore our hearts. 

Or, as the final motto to his life and W'ork, we may 
take the Avoids of his only eminent follow'er in 
poetry, and say with the author of the Christum 
YeaVy — Ad sanctiora erigit. 

The chief editions of Words worth^s poetiy were the 
author’s editions published by Moxon (Q vols. 183(}-37, 
and 1849*50; 1 vol. 1845), the library edition edited by 
Professor Knight (8 vols. 1882 80), that in one volume 
by John Morley (1888), and the Aldine edition by Pro- 
fessor Dowden (7 vols. 1893). Among selections are 
those of F. T. Palgrave (1865), Mattl)ew Arnold (1879), 
and that of the Wordsworth Society, edited by Professor 
Knight (1888). The prose works were oolleoted by Dr 
A. B. Grosart (3 vols. 1876). The chief Lives are by 
his nephew [Bishop] Christopher Wordsworth (2 vols. 
1851 ) ; F. W. H. Jtyers, in ^English Men of letters ’ 
(1880); J. M. Sutherland (1887); Elizabeth Words- 
worth ( 1891 ) ; and that by Professor Knight (3 vols. 1889 ). 

1 The most important criticisms are those of Coleridge, * . 
Dd Quincey, George Brimley, Sir H. Taylor, Bagehot, 
Clough, M. Arnold, Stimfom Brooke, Lowell. Masson, 
Professor Dowden, B. H, Hutton, Sbairp, Aubrey de 
Vero, Sir Leslie Stephen, Dean Church, Mr Swinburne, 
and Professor Kaleigh (1903). The Words wortli Society’s 
Proceedings fill eight parts (1880*88), besides thu 
Wordsworthiana (1889). See also De Qulnce^^s Becolke- 
tions of Lake Poets, J. S. Cottle’s Early BecoUectums of 
Coleridge (2 vols. 1837), Memorials of Coleorton (2 vola 
1887), H. Crabb Robinson’s 3 vols. 1869), Dorothy 

Wordsworth’s Tour in Scotland (1874), and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, by Edmimd Loe (1886); Professor Knight^ 
Through the Wordsworth Couniry (1887), The Lake Dis- 
trict ( 1878 ), and his edition of Wordsworth’s prose works 


sonnet-litCTature : ending with the Ode on Immor- 
tality, which a just juagment places also supreme 


896). See also the articles Colbbidqb, Soutbbt, 
ILSON ( JoHtr), and Lake District. 
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Doeothy Wordswoeth, only sister of the poet, 
was born at Cockerinoiith on Christmas Day l77L 
She set m> housekeeping with Iier brother in the 
autumn of 1795 at Raced own Lodge in Dorsetsliire, 
next at Alfoxden for a year (1797-98), enduring 
a noble poverty, then spent six months with him 
in Germany, and lived afterwards with him 
until the end at Grasmere and at Rvdal Mount. 
His marriage in 1802 only \>idenc<l the ciiclo 
of her love. Her Journals kept at Alfoxden 
and Grasmere, and the records of her joiirneys in 
Scotland, tlie Tsle of Man, Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, leveal a mind as subtly 
sensitive to nature as the poets own, and an 
cxqnisitoness of expK“«sion, which, if lie equalled, 
he never surpassed. Of Ihm* own choice she never 
married, but gave heisidf eiitirel\ foi lier brother, 
toiled and planned foi him, ami walked with him 
amongst the mountains beyond Inn- strem»th to 
help liim to see everything (liat could be fumed to 
poetic use. She made hois<df a jiait not onl^ of his 
life but of Jiis imagination. But she h.id her ie\v.ird 
in a love that never wa^ele^l, and that remains 
enslnined in some of the jiohh‘^t vfMse in Knghsh 
literature. Hardly beautiful, bn\ht eycil and 
blown as a gypsy, she had a sweet ncs*, of nature, 
‘an intense seiiMhilib\ to impression^, ami a glowing 
heart that laid a spell on Colei i<lge, l>ei^ninee>, 
Charles Lamb, Crabb Robinson, and all who knew’ 
her. She had for some >eais shown si^ns of glow- 
ing weakness, w’hon in 1832 she h.ul an attack of 
brain-fever from which slie never entirely recovere«i. 
All hope of recovery was gone !>> 1S3(), vet sjie 
outlived her In-other, ami lingeied till 25th .taimaiy 
1855. She w’as laid at the light of Ins giave 
in Grasmere churchyard. 

See the Lives of \VilIiam AYordswei th , l)<n’otliy 'WertK- 
wortirs Journals^ ciht( d by lb of. Knight (2 voK. Ih97) ; 
and Edmund Leo’s study (18<s0; new cd. 1891). 

Wordswortllf CURTsTOrUKlLyoungest brother 
of tlie iioet, was horn at (’oekerniouth in Cbimber- 
land, June 9, 1774. From Hawke.shead grammar- 
fechool he passed in 1792 to Tiinity College, 
Cambridge, and was elected a fellow' in 1798. 
Successively rector of Ashby-wdth-Oby and Thime 
in Norfolk (1804), dean of Rocking, Essex (1808), 
rector^ of St Mary’s, Lambeth, Surrey, and of 
Sundridge in Kent (1815), he exchanged these tw'o 
last livings for the rectory of Buxted-witli-Uck- 
field, Sussex, in 1820. He was master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from 1820 until 1841, wdien 
he retired to Buxted, where he died, February 2, 
1846. His best- known book is hi.s EcclesiasticcU 
Biography t a fine collection of selected and anno- 
tated lives (6 vols. 1809 ; 4 vols. 1839). His books, 
Who wrote Icon Basilike? (1824) and King Charles 
the First the Author of Icon Basilike further proved 
( 1828 ), are learned if not conclusive. His Christian 
InstituUs (4 vols. 1836) is a good selection from 
the writings of the great Englisli divines. — Of his 
sons, the eldest, John Wordsworth, w'as born at 
Lambeth, July 1, 1805, became a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1830, took orders in 1837, 
and was preparing an edition of .^scliylus and a 
classical dictionary, when he was surprised by death, 
December 31, 1839. — The second son, Charles 
Wordsworth, was born at Lambeth, 22d August 
1806, passed from a private school to Harrow in 
1820, and thence in 1825 to Christ Church. Oxford, 
where he gained the college and university prizes 
iov Latin hexameters ( 1827), and graduated with a 
nrst-class in 1830. While an undergraduate he had 
plRycd in the first cricket-match and rowed in the 
first boat-race between the universities. In 1830 
he became private tutor, among his first pupils 
being Gladstone and Manning, and in 1834 pnolio 
tutor at Christ Church, and was ordained deacon in 


1835 ; he did not proceed to priest’s ordew 1840. 

From 1835 to 1846 he was second master at Win- 
chestwb and tlien til! 1864 warden of the new 
Episcopal college at Glenalmond (q.v.) in 
shire. In 1852 he w as elected Bishop of ^ Anarews, 
and for yearn thereafter w^as one of the foremost 
figures in Scottish ecclcHioatical life, which he 
mncli to RW’ceten by Ills numerons writings in favpbr 
of reunion between the chuiches. He \vas one bf 
the New Testament revi-^ers. His many works 
include, among otJiei’s, the w ell known Gi-eek gram- 
mar (first pubiished in 1839) ; Hhnkfsptare's Know- 
ledge and V of the Bible (1854; 4th ed, 1892), 
and S//€dke.y fearers Historical Flays (3 vols. 1888); 
sermon.s, charges, ami a collection of discourses and 
chaiges publi«ihed as Puhlic Apjwids on Behalf 
of Chr id am Unify (2 vols. 1886); and the v'alu- 
ablc Onfllnc^t of the Christian Ministry (1872; 
new' ed. 1S9.3). See hiH Annals of l\fy Life (2 vols. 
lSl)l-t>3). He died 5lh l>eeemlier 1892. — The 
joungest <^on, CiiRT^iTrirHER Wordsworth, w'os 
iioiii at JkH’king, October 30, 1807, and hod 
his education at Winchester and Tiinity College, 
Oambiitlge, wlicre he rallied oflT the Chancellor’s 
medal foi hi«^ poem, 7’hr Ih aids ( 1827), the Brow'nc 
medak foi the F.atin ode and Greek epigiam 
(1828), and giaduuted .scnioi classic in 1830. He 
travelled in Gieece in 18.32-33, took holy ordeif*, 
was elect e<l fellow of hk college in 183(), and in 
1836 public mat or to the univei’>^ity. lie was an 
unsuccessful head niastei f»f Haiiow from 1836 till 
1844, when he became canon of Westminster, W’as 
appointed vicar of Stanfoid in the* Vale, Berkshire, 
and mini dean in 18,’JO, aichdeacon of Westminster 
in 1S65, and in 1SC8 was laised to be Bishop of 
Lincoln. Ho died at Lincoln, March 20, 1886, only 
a few’ week. s alter lesigiiiiig hi.s .see. His ideal of 
episcopal duty wa^ high, but he lacked that breadth 
of V ievv and of symjaithy necessary to make a really 
gieat adininistiator. He w'as obstinate, incapable 
of seeing when he wa.s in the wrong, and oRen 
Imi’sh in phiase, but the .singleness of his aim.s 
and hi.s leal nobility of chaiactei commanded the 
respect of all men. His Athens and Attica (1836), 
Inscripfimcs Pampeiamr (1837), Greece : Pivtoslal, 
Descriptive^ and Historical (1839; revi.sed by H. 

F. Tozer, 1883), Theocritus (1844), and even Con- 
iectural Emendations (1884) w'ere sound contri- 
butions to classical scholaiship. In 1842 he edited 
the Correspondence of Bentley^ but he cannot in 
any sense be said to have achieved success in his 
Memoir (1851) of his illustiious uncle, the poet. 
Other w orks were his Thtophihis A nglicanus ( 1843), 
Hulsean Lectures on tlie Canon (1848) and on the 
Apocalypse (1849); S, Hippolytus and the Church 
of Home in the Third Century (1853); The Greek 
Neiv I'cstamcnt (1856-GO) ; ana The Old Testament 
in the Authorised Version (6 vols. 1864-71), a vast 
wwk of labour and ro‘»earch of the p]*e-&cicntific 
stage of such scholarship ; Miscellanies, Literary 
and Religious (3 vols. 1878) ; and a Church History 
to the Council of Chalcedon, 4S1 A.D. (4 vols, 1881- 
83) ; besides countless sermons and vigorous but 
one-sided controversial pamphlets and treatises on 
such questions of the day as baptism, secession to 
Rome, secular education, tithes, divorce, marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, cremation, confession, 
Wesley anism, sisterhoods, future punishment, the 
Revi8<^ Version, &c. See the Life by J. H, Over- 
ton and E. Wordsw'orth (1888). — The eldest son of 
the last, John Wordsworth, >vas bom at Harrow, 
September 21, 1843, had his education at Ipswich, 
Winchester, and New College, Oxford, graduated 
with a classical second class in 1865, and carried 
off the Chancellor’s prize for Latin essay (1866) 
and the Craven scholarship (1867). For a short 
time assistant-master at Wellington College, he 
became a fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, in 
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1667» and served as tutor from 1868 till 1883| He 
was a prebendary of Lincoln (1870-83), examin- 
ing chaplain to his father (1870-85), Grinfield 
lecturer on the Septuagint (1876), Hampton lec- 
turer — The, One Religion (1881), and froni 1883 
the first Oriel professor of the interpretation of 
Scripture (with canonry of Rochester attached). 
In 1885 he was raised to be Bishop of Salisbury. 
His chief books are Fragments am Specimens of 
Early Latin ( 1874 ), University Sermons (1878), Old 
Latin Biblical Texts — I. (1883; vols. iL a^d iii. 
mainly by other scholars), and a critical edition of 
the Vulgate New Testament (jmrts i.-ii. 1889^90). 
He had a share also in the first series of the Oxford 
Stadia Biblica ( 1885). 

Work. See Dynamics, Energy, Force, 
Horse-power, Motion, Powsr. 

Work. Henry Clay, song- writer (1832-84), 
bovii at Middletown, Connecticut, attracted notice 
during the American civil war by his war-songs, of 
which ‘ Marching through Georgia * is best known. 
Of nearly a hunured songs of his tlie most popular 
were ‘ Lily Dale * and ‘ My Grandfather’s CIock.’ 
Workhouse. See Poor-laws, p. 314. 

WorkinfftOUf a municipal borough and seaport 
of Cumberland, at the mouth of the Derwent, 7 
miles N. of Whitehaven by rail. Its harbour, fur- 
nished with a breakwater ( 1873) and several quays, 
is safe and commodious; and there are nearly 
100 vessels, some of them of 250 tons burden, be- 
longing to the port. To tlie coal-mines in the 
vicinity the town chiefly owes its prosperity, great 
quantities of coal being exported ; and there aro 
large ironworks and other industrial establish- 
ments here. A large Sheflield steel foundry was 
transferred hither, on account of the cost of transit 
to the seaside, in 1883. The salmon- fishery near 
is important. Mary Queen of Scots landed here, 
on her flight from Langside in 1568, and was enter- 
tained at Workington Hall. Workington was 
incorporated as a municipal borough in 1888. Pop. 

( 1881 ) 14,109 ; ( 1891 ) 23,522 ; ( 1901 ) 26,141. 

Workmen. See Compensation, Factory 
Acts, Liability. 

Works. Board of. In 1806 the management 
and control of public works and buildings, or w'hich 
the expenses are defrayed from the crown revenues 
or parliamentary grants, were entrusted to an 
officer called the Surveyor of His Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings. In 1832 the duties of this 
officer were transferred to the Commissioners of 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues (see Woods 
and Forests); but this arrangement eventually 
resultetl in a complaint that the crown revenue 
was applied too easily to the execution of public 
Mwks and improvements, and that parliament 
was unable to exercise proper control. The de- 
partment of Public Works was therefore again 
separated, in 1851, from that of the Woods and 
Forests, and placed under the management of a 
new l^ard, called the Board of Works and Public 
Buildinira, composed of a First Commissioner, wdio 
is a political officer, and sometimes has a seat 
in the cabinet, together with the Secretaries of 
State, and the President and the Vicejiresident 
of^ the Board of Trade, who aie ex-ojfftcio com- 
missioners. In addition to the control over public 
works and buildings possessed by the tornier 
united Board, the Board of Works took over the 
management of certain parks ( including RichAiond, 
Greenwich, Bushy, Phoenix, and Holy rood Porks), 
and public gardens (such as Kew and Hampton 
Court). The Board has some responsibilities in 
connection with the national buildings and collec- 
tions. The Board of Works is under control of the 
Treasury, to whose sanction all large estimates for 
public, works must be submitted. The Treasuiy 


appoint the secretary, clerks, and other officers of 
tne establishment; and with the sanction of the 
Treasury the Commissionera appoint or employ 
such architects, surveyors, &c. as may be necessary. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works was founded in 
1855, with very extensive and various powei*s as to 
London (sewerage, fire brigades, gas and water 
supply, Thames Embankment, bridges, ferries, 
tunnels, subways, street improvements, supervision 
of buildings, artisans’ dwellings, tramways, music 
halls, &c. ) ; but the London County Council took 
over in 1889 its innumerable duties, and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works ceased to exist. 
Workshop Acts. See Factory Acts. 
Worksop^ a town of Nottinghamshire, on the 
river Ryton and the Chesterfield Canal, 16 miles 
ESE. of Sheflield and 23 N. of Nottingham. It 
lies near the northern extremity of Sherwood 
Forest (q.v.), in a district known as the ‘Dukery,* 
from the number of ducal seats. There is Worksop 
Manor, in whose predecessor (destroyed by fire in 
1761 ) Mary Queen of Scots was a prisoner under 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, and which, formerly a 
seat of the Duke of Norfolk, was purchased in 
1840 for £350,000 by the Duke of Newcastle. His, 
too, is Clumber I*ark ( q. v. ) ; and there are also 
Welbeck Abbey (q.v., Duke of Portland) and 
Thoresby Park (till 1773 Duke of Kingston, now 
Earl Manvera). Worksop church was that of an 
Augustinian priory (1103), of which there is also 
a ll^ecoratod gateway, but a Norman keep has 
vanished. Modern buildings are the corn excliange 
(1854), Venetian in style, and the Mechanics* 
Institute (1852). Malting is the cliief industry, 
with brass and iron founding, and manufactures of 
chemicals, agricultural implements, &c. Pop. 
(1851) 7058 ; ( 1901 ) 16,112. See works by J. Hob 
land (1726), R. White (1875), and Sissons (J888). 

World in the widest sense means the universe, 
the whole system of create<l things (as contra- 
distinguished from God). ^ In this sense the world, 
and facts and problems in regard to it, are dis- 
cussed at Astronomy and other articles cited there 
(such as Solar System, Stars, Comets, Ether, 
&c.), Creation, Cosmogony, Darwinian Sys- 
tem, and in many of the articles on philosophical 
and theological systems, such as Pantheism, Neo- 
platonism, &c. In the narrower sense it means 
the teiTaqueous globe, discussed in its pliysiograph- 
ical relations in the article Earth, w’liere are de- 
scribed its figure, dimensions, moss, mean density 
and constitution, its surface, movements, the dis- 
tribution and work of solar energy. The areas in 
detail of the great land-divisions of the world will 
be found under Continents. As to the i>opu1ation 
of the earth Wagner and Supan in the Bevolkerung 
der Erde for 1891 give the following estimates : 

Europe (without Icoland, Atlantic islands, ^o.) 367.879,000 

Asia (without the Polar islands) 826,954,000 

Africa (without Madagascar, Ac.). 188,053,000 

America (without Polar regions) 121,713^000 

AiistraBs and Tasmania 8,230,000 

Oceanic Islands 7,420,000 

Polar Itegions 80,000 

Total 1,479,729,000 

The following table shows approximately the 
numbers professing the chief faiths of the world : 

Buddhiste 600,000,000 

Hindus 160,000,000 

Mohammedans 166,000,000 

Confucians 80,000,000 

Adherents of Shintoism (In Japan ) 14,000,000 

Jews. 7;000,000, 

Christians— 

Roman Catholics. 162,000,000 

Greek Catholics 76,00(1000 

Other Christians lOO^OOO^OOO 

Various Heathens 2^7,000,000 

1,480,000,000 


WORK GRABS 


6«e also the articles Chronology, EthkographT) 
Ohoghapht, Grogbaphical Distribution, Gkolooy 
( for the age of the Dartb, see there at p. 154), Man (for 
the antiquity of the human race ), Population, and books 
eited at Vital Btatistics. 

Worm Grags. See Spigeija. 

WormRf an adcient and interesting town of ■ 
HessO'Darinstadt, in a higldy fruitful district on j 


WOBMS 


KSMATHELMINTHlSif J TrlcUlUa (C 

(liound-wormsX | wotmis, &ei 


/KetfATonA'-Thread-woems, tsoiae 
I most parasto-e.«. Afcarit (q.v.), 
j TrlcUma (q.v.), GoitURa »«e TwRan 


the left bank of the Bhine, 25 miles SW. of Dann- 
stadt by rail. Among its churches the chief in the 
cathedral, a massive Bomanesnue building in the 
Byicantine stylo, witli two cu|>oJas and four towers, 
founded in the 8tli, rebuilt m the 11th and 12th 
centuries, and carefully restored in the last quarter 
of the 19th century. On a hill near the cliurch 
called the Liebfrauenkirohe a highly esteemed 
wine, called Lkhfiaucnmilch^ is grown. The 
synagogue is one of tlie oldest in Germany. TJie 
town-house was restorc<l in 1884. Tliere arc niaim- 
facturos of soluble glas.s, .soap, hone-dust, printing 
and other machinery, and fniniturc; the making 
of patent leather omjjloys 1‘2(X) hand>* ; t<)bacco is ^ 
also manufacturod, and a trade uinos and 

Uio agricultural produce of the vicinity is cairicd 
on. The town has a busy ri\er poit. Pop. (1880) 
19,005; (1805) 28,024;' and in JOOO, 40,705. 

Worms is otie of the ohlcst cities of (Iciinany' 
(though held by the French in 1801 M); in it i'^ j 
laid tiie scene of the Nihohingcnlied (q.v. ). It 
was occupied by the Homans, matle their capital 
by the Burgundians, dcstroye*] by Attila, and re- 
built by Clovis. Tt was frc(picntly the rc'^idcncc 
of Charlemagne ami his successoi s, and was the 
place of convocation of many Cou juaii diets, in- ' 
eluding that of 1521, at wliich Luther defended 
himself before Charles V. and the j)ririces of the 
empire, commem<)rai(*d by an imj>osiiig monument 
to Luther erected at Worms in 18G8. It was an 
imi>erial free city, and its bishopric was nil hut a 
separate state. The imlusti*y and conimerco of 
Worms were great during the niuldle ages, and its 
population, as far back as tlie time of tiie Holieii- 
Btaufens, averaged 60,000, and amounted to 30,000 
even at tlie close of tlie Thirty Years’ War ; hut 
it was almost wholly destroyed by the French in 
tlio destructive war of 16S9, and, though soon after 
it was rebuilt on a smaller scale, it has never 
recovered its former prosperity. Here, in 1743, an 
otiensive and ilefeiisive alliance was enteretl into 
by Great Britain and Austiia with Sardinia. 

WormS 9 or Vermes, a tei-m destitute of scien- 
tific precision, but often applioil to tlie members 
of numerous classes of invertebrate animals which 
are more or less earthworm -like in apiiearaiice. It 
is little more than a convenient name for a shape, 
for among the forms called ‘ worms * the variety of 
internal structure is so great that no common 
characters can be noted beyond the general occur- 
rence of bilateral symmetry. The nuiueious classes 
include many types of much interest on account of 
the affinities which they present to other types of 
animals. The higher forms, known as Annelids, 
consist of a series of homologous segments; the 
lower forms are unsegmented. In the present 
state of our knowledge as to the affinities of 
‘worms,* all that can be attempted here is to give 
a catalogue of the various classes, arranged ui a 
manner which cannot pretend to be more than 
provisional. 

TvRBBLLARiA.-^8maU 'worm#,* usaally 
aquatic, often known ae Flanarians (q.v.) 
FLAiHWMiiiTHM g Convolnta, Vortex. 

PMtmrtnx " Tbbmatoda.— P anwitio < flukes '—e.g. Dis- 
toinum. See Fluxb. 

CFUt-wonns). OiosTonA—Panurttlc • tapeworms 

. Tania. See Tapjewobm. 

KsMERTBAe-Pree-llvinff aquatio worms— 


BRTBA* -Free-living aquatio ' 
r. Nemertes, Llneus: bee Nsi 


1 AcaNI IIOOEFJU JLA. 3AS«XlO* 

V rhynclms (q.v.). 

/ DlSCOt'HOKA, or HlBUOfKBA* liftBCheS— 
r g. Himdo. See LesohcS. 

Cha rort)r)A.— Br'mWe-footed AnnetldS* fl> 
r>]jtrocki»‘ta~Barthwornj« (q.v0r W 
Polyclitota - marliip wonns, boffi tx^ 
Hvntumni^ aiicl MvdMitAry— e.g. liTerdS, 

Abnbuda AphrcKpu* (set* Si2A-M(>t7»« ), Areaioola 

I .'^erpuln; (S) 
b» isl ly ‘ G»‘;)hymtij8 e. gj Behiurus, 
Rontdlia typr-n, (a) Archl-sn^ 

iiv]jdu--pnmttjv<i fonris— v.g. Polygor- 
diu<{, And (t) Myjcofttonmta, iianuiitio 

Inrfyt(y iverljaiift tpUittni toChirlopods 
— (l; Chirtognatha— t‘.g. Supitta (q.v,), 
(2) Kolatona (q.i.), Roiilwm. 
i LiniDEA e,K 8ipunculu*5 (q V.) 

VrrvMEw 1 BUTAs, I Fiiom>nim:a PliOfniiijs. 

I hKDis "j l*</rA;cf>A, Of Iiic\ozoA. fevc Sea-mat. 

! (Bhaj liiUlt'JJA (fj.v ), (>l Lamp-sulu-s 

[ Wftrms as a Dibtnar of Childhood. - The articles 
dialing ^\ith Am'uiIh, f/Vstoid Worms, TapeAvorm, 
'I'iiread woims, Panu^itic Animals, and Vermi- 
fuges tieat of the uahiral history of the worms 
infesting the Iiuiiian subject, and of the remedies 
to he emphnetl for tJioir expulHion, so here need 
only he noticed the sMupbims wliich are usually 
consiilerod to he imlicative of the piesence of 
woiins ill childien. These symptoms arc, how- 
ever, in reality, on!}' evidence of irritation of 
the mucous membrane of the intpstiual canal, 
xvhich iim.\ be due to other causes tliaii womis, 
os, for instance, the presence of indigestible 
matter, uiibealtliy secrotioiib, or the existence 
of a morbid comlition of tlie membrane itself. 
‘Pejba]>s few of the symptoms— and they are very 
numerous— which are found while worms exist in 
the body can be directly attributed to the presence 
of these parasites, as they may all of tliein, or 
neai'ly all, be found also in eases whoe repeated 
purgatives have coininced us that >\ornis are 
absent. They are therefore probably due in great 
pai’t to the ahdomimil deraiigen^ent which fa\our8 
the development of the entozoa* (Eustace Smith, 
Wasting Visvases of Children^ 4th ed: p. 231). 
Altlioiigh then the symptoms commonly refenw 
to the presence of uoims may cxi.st without them, 
yet there is a grouj) of .syniptoins whicli, when 
occurring together, should, at ail events, excite our 
suspicions. These symptoms are divisible into 
t»o groups. The first, those dependent directly 
on tlie presence of Morms in the intestines, com- 
prise loss of llesh ; appetit/C capricious, sometimes 
excessive ; pain or oiscomfort in the alHlomen ; 
irregular action of the bowels and much mucus, 
sometimes blood, in the stools. The second group 
comprises the symptoms connected with the sym- 

S athetic relations of the digestive organs^ and 
ue to some foim of reflex nervous action, 
and amount the most marked of them are 
those of the head. The sleep becomes unquiet, 
and the little patient is liable to start up sud- 
denly from slumber; grinding of the teetli is 
common; the pupils are often dilated, and there 
may be headache, and sometimes convulsions — 
symptoms painfully like those of Hydrocephalus 
(q.v.), but often disappearing on the expu1.«^ioii of 
W'orms. I telling of the nose is frequently present. 

A dry cough, unaccompanied by any sicns of | 
disease of the thoracic organs, is regarded as a 

S athetic or reflex symptom of worms; and . 

ting and hiccough often accompany their 
presence 

The Round-worm (Ascaria lumbricoides) mB,y 
be present in the small intestine (its ordinary 
seat) in large numbers without occasioning anjr 
disturbance; but when symptoms are present 
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the most prominent are sharp colicky 
about the navel, nausea, faintness, and 
nervous disturbances. The Tapeworm (Ttenia) 
may also cause pain in the belly ; emacia- 
tion is sometimes very marked, but reflex dis- 
turbances are less common than in the case of 
round -worms. The Thread -worm {Oxyuris ver- 
micularis) chiefly occurs in the large intestine, 
where^ it often exists in large numbei’s, looking 
like bits of cut thread. In a recently voided stom 
they are seen to^ be in rapid motion ; hence they 
are called Ascarides ( from the Greek askaridzein^ 
‘to jump’), and hence also, in all probability, 
the great local irritation which they occasion as 
compared, with the quiet round- worms. The 
characteristic sign of the presence of these thread- 
worms is the itching and irritation felt at the 
anus. Other parasitic worms, as Bilharzia, Guinea- 
worm, and Trichina, are separately discussed. 
The worms by which Herod was eaten are inter- 
preted to mean a kind of lice ( Pediculus tahe^cen^ 
tium\ see Lice), creditetl with multiplying with 
awful rapidity and burrowing in the flesh. 

The ‘ worms* implied in worm-eaten furniture or 
books are rather insects or their grubs ; see Bark- 
BEETL^S, BoOKWOBM, BoRERS, BoRING-ANIMALS. 

The Worms of the Dog belong principally to 
the two classes Neniatoda or round- worms and Ces- 
toda or tapeworms. The commonest round worm is 
Ascaris marginata^ infesting stomach and intes- 
tines ; Dochmius tn'iaonoccfihahis^ also found there, 
and Tricoccphalxis aepress'iculus^ ox (in 
the caecum), are of less importance. Other round- 
worms are F'daria immitis^ found in the heart, and 
Strongyl us gigas in tlic kidneys. The latter, though 
the largest of the Nematodes, does not always cause 
inconvenience to the host ; sometimes, however, 
there has been continual wasting of the flesh ; in 
other instances great nain has been manifesteil 
by howling night and day; and in some in- 
stances the urine has contained blood or purulent 
matter, and the dog has been observed to walk 
with its body curved to the affected side when the 
worm is in one kidney only. 

The tapeworms are well known to infest two 
hosts.. In the lierbivora they are found in the 
embryonic or cystic stage, and then appear as 
bladders containing fluid (bladder- worms). The 
most common in Britain are ( 1 ) Taenia cwnurviiSy 
which infests the intestines of the dog in its mature 
stage, whilst tlie cystic form, the Ctenurus cerebralis, 

IS found in the brain of the sheep, sometimes that 
of cattle, vei*y rarely in the brain of the horse. (2) 
Taenia serrata ( ‘ sawlike * ) is found in the larval or 
cystic form {cysticercus pistfbr?nis) in the peri- 
toneal cavity of hares and rabbits ; tliese arc 
eaten by the dog, and arrive at the mature stage in 
the intestines or that animal ; the segments of the 
worm, as is the case with other tapeworms, are 
expelled with the fmces of the host, and the ova or 
eggs which they contain escape and are scattered 
over the grass, which is eaten by the herbivorous 
host, and there become hatched. (3) Taenia echino- 
coccus is, in the mature stage, a very small tape- 
worm, but in its embryonic form it attains large 
dimensions, and is called the Echinan^occus veteri- 
and is found in the liver, lungs, kidneys of 
man, the Buniinantia, and the pig. It is very 
destructive to human life in Icelancl. 
W Ta^ia cucutnerina (‘cucumber-shaped’) is a 
srnall but long tapeworm, the segments of which 
when mature escape from the intestines and dis- 
charge their ova on the skin of the dog, and are 
there eaten by the dog-louse, Trichod^tus tatus, 
or dog- ttea, Ptdex senaticeps, in the bodies of 
which the ova are hatched and assume the cystic 
form. The fleas and lice irritate the skin of the 
dog, who in hunting for them with his teeth 


swallows some of them and the contained ova, 
which become hatched and assume the mature form 
in its intestines. In this wa^ the presence of this 
tapeworm in sucking puppies is accounted for, 
(5) Taenia marginataVA the largest tapeworm found 
in the dog, and is the mature form of the cysticer* 
cus tenutcollis which is found in the periWieal, 
pleural, and even in the pericardial sac of various 
animals, particularly tlte Ruminants. In addition 
to the above the following Tcenia are sometimes 
found in the dog : Taenia Krahbeif T, serialise and 
T. litterata ; and another form of tapeworm, called 
the Bothrioccphalus latus — which also exists in man 
—the cystic stage of which is found in fish, par- 
ticularly the pike and burbot ; and in Greenland 
a shorter species of this worm is found in the dog 
and once only in man. As to treatment, for tape- 
worms areca nut and the oil of the male shield fern, 
succeeded by a piiigative, and for round-worms 
santonin, succeeded by a purgative, are the most 
reliable remedies. 

A worm is found in the nasal cavities of the dog 
called Linguaitula taenoides, and is classified under 
the Arachnida. Its presence causes irregular fits 
of sneezing, difficult inspirations, and a discharge 
of mucus, containing ova, from the nose. 

Worm-seed is the popular name for santonica, 
from which Santonin (q.v.) is extracted. 

Wormwood is the popular name for Artemisia 
ahsinthinm, the genus Artemisia, belonging to the 
Compositffi, being a very numerous one, iound especi- 
ally in the dry regions of the northern hemisphere. 
There are forty species 


found in the United 
States. The Common 
Wormwood of Britain 
(A, absinthium) not 
only acts as an anthel- 
mintic, as its name 
implies, but it like- 
wise possesses^ tonic 
and stimulant pro- 
perties. An infusion 
of wormwood, made 
by pouring a pint of 
boiling water over an 
ounce and a half of 
the dried plant, let- 
ting it stand for an 
hour, and straining, 
taken in doses of a 
couple of ounces once 
or twice a day, is a 
very good domestic 
tonic, and may be 
prescribed with ad- 
vantage even in cases 
where worms are not 
suspected. The genus 
is a. large one, the 
qufdities of the worm- 
wood being pretty uni- 
formly present in all. Some of the species, especi- 
ally A, glaciatis and A, mutellina, natives of 
Switzerland, are used in the manufacture of 
Absinthe (q.v,). Tarragon {A. dracunculus) im- 
parts the fine aroma to the vinegar of that name. 

Wormwopd Scrubs, a distnet with a com- 
mon, a rail wiw station, and a prison, on the western 
outskii-ts of London, nearly 8 miles NW. of' the 
Marble Arch in Hyde Park. 

Womum, Ralph Nicholson, the founder of 
scientific art criticism, Was born at Thornton, 
Northumberland, 29th December 1812, and, having 
since 1853 been keeper and secretary of the 
National Gallery, died at Hampstead. ‘15th 
cember 1877. ‘ 



Wormwood 

{Ai'temma absinthium). 
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WorsaaCf Jens Jacob As^usskn, Banish Boughton Malherbe in K^ni in 15^. Hehsul Ills 
aircheeologist, was born at Vejle in JutlonJt I4th, education at Windiester^ and lii'Bt at New 
March 1821. From the gymnasium of Horsens he ' then Queens College, Oxford, and in bis twentieth 
proceeded to Copenhagen, where, soon abandoning year proceeded master of arts. Heati^ * 


the study of first divinity and then law, he turned 
his whole attention to the history and aiclneology 
of the north, and from 1838 to 1843 was assistant 
in the Royal Museum of Northern Antiquities. 
Between 1842 and 1854, when he was noniina^ 
to the honorary rank of professor in the university 
of Copenliageii, Woi-saae made rej>eatetl visits to 
the oilier Scandinavian lands, to ( Jreat Britain, 
Germany, France, and other parts of central 
Europe, which retained traces of the former pres- 
ence of the Northmen. These journeys, whose 
cost was largely defrayed hy the Danish govern- 
ment, bore fruit in mniieroiis' works and papei*s of 
interest, three of which have been translatei] into 
English as Primeval Anta/uilks of Eh ( fland and 
Dcnmarl' (1849), The .Dnufn and Korwrgittns in 
England (1852), and Pre-hisionj of the North 
(1886). Somewhat iiicliiiod to exaggerate Sc.'indi 
riavian inlliienccs, Worsaac* always showed liiniself 
an ardent patriot, anti a strenuous opponent of the 
sprea<l of (Jeruiaii tendeiipics in (he ducliies, and 
his I'iews in this direction were forcibly" enounced 
in his JyUandis DansLhr.d (1850), especially 
directed against Jacob Gninurs exposition of the 
ipiestion of (ierman national law. His merits 
w^ere fully recognised by his connlryineii ; and the 
Danish government constantly .sliowed its sense of 
the estimation in which he was held hy j>lacing him 
at the head of archa'ologicnl cf»ni missions, and by 
appointing him to important posts in comiectioi 
with the University and Antiquarian Museums, 
He was minister of education, 1874 -75, and die<; 
near Holhiik in Zealand, 1 5th August 1885. 

Wor.sboroilgll* a tf>\va in tile West Riding, 
2^ miles 8. of Barnsley, with manufactures of iron, 
glass, paper, gunpowder, \'c. Top. ( 1901 ) 10,335. 
Worsted* See Wool. 

Wdrtll, a village (pop. 1064) of Alsace-Lorraine, 
about 10 miles SW. of Wissernhourg ( Welsseii 
burg), where, on the 6th Augirst 
were defeated hy the Germans (.see 


Tlie French call the battle Keichshofeii. 

Worthy Charles Frederick (18-25-05), cos- 
tumier, born at Bourn in Lincolnshire, w ent to Paris 
in 1846, and started an establi.sh merit for the making 
of fashionable costumes. He achieved great suc- 
cess as a de.smner of fashions, and his establish- 
ment in the line de la Paix came to be regarded 
as the first emponum for the latest Paris fashions, 
employing not innch short of a thousand work- 
w'oinen, four-sevenths of them inside, and the rest 
outside. M. Worth Avas himself the designer of 
the styles which emanated from his establishment. 

Wortllillffy a fashionable w-atering- place on 
the Sussex coast, lOJ miles W. by S. of Brighton 
and 66 SSW. of London. It has risen fr6m a small 
fishing- village since 1760, its growth being rapid 
after visits of the Princess Amelia ( 1797) and the 
Princess Charlotte (1807). TJie climate is much 
inilder than that of Brighton, the town and its 
immediate neighbourhooa being encircled on the 
north and north-east by the Downs, which shelter 
it frem cold winds, and render it one of the best 
winter- resorts on the south coast. There are 


at Oxfol-d adding to his great wit the bim^t lej^rn- 
ing and knowledge of the arts, then set nut for iilEite 
yearn* sojourn in France, Germany, Rome, Venibe, 
and Florence. At Oxford he had liegiiii a life-long 
friendship with Donne; at Geneva he made tlm 
familiar acquaintance of Beza and Isaac Casanbon ; 
and oh his return Essex admitted him to li» 
intimacy. On his friemrs downfall lie betook him- 
self to France, next to Italy, and was sent by 
Ferdinand, Duke of Florence, on a secret mission to 
King Jame.'^ VI. of Scotland with intelligonce of a 
plot agaiiLst him, and the Italian antidotes against 

i ioison. James on htn succeasiori to the throne of 
^ ^nglanfl summoned him from abroad, knighted 
' him, and sent him ambassador to Venice ( 1604), 
Here be lived tiirougliout tlie struggle with the 
court of Rome, and it was through his hands tliat 
Sarpi*s famous liistory of the (Council of Trent 
wa.s com mu II mated sheet by sheet to King James. 
After eight years he alino.st lost the king s favour 
owing to the piihJication hy th<f wurrilous eontro- 
veivialisl Scioppius, to (he discredit of Protestant 
jirinees, of ;ui (odgram he liad once WTitten care- 
less! v ill a frieml's album in Germany; Legettns cd 
vir vonns 'pargri ^niinsii'i- ad namtiendiwi Jleipub- 
liar canm, which V^alton .says Sir Henrj" Wotton 
could hav’e been content should have been thus 
Englished : ‘An Ambassador is an honest imin, 
.sent to lie abroad for the good of bis ("ountry.* But 
unfortunately the Latin did not leave a means of 
escape by the loo)>hole of ambiguity. The king, 
however, wius satishetl with Wottou’s apologj^, 
saying that he ‘ had comunited sulheiently for a 
greater oifence.’ He \va.« employed contiimouBly 
For nearly twenty years, chiellj^ at Venice, next 
sent to several of the German princes and the 
Emperor Fertlinaud II., returning to England a 
poor man in 1624, tlie year hefore the death of King 
u»»our.r / vv>m« 4 Pn. He was made Provost of Eton, and entered 

187()”the Frouch '' itli all coiiveiiieni speed. Here 


quiet^ study and meditation, in encouraging 
the studies of the more Iiopefiil youth, in cheer- 
ful con vensatiori with his friciuis, and in angling, 
wdiicli he called his ‘idle time not idly spent.* 
He meant to w rite the Life of Luther, but at the 
request of Charles L applied himself to the histoiy’’ 
of England, and Jiad indeed begun Ids task wheli 
lie <lieu ‘ in great tranquillity of mind and in perfect 
l>eacc with God and maii,*^ December 1639. He 
vvas buried at^ Eton under a plain gravestone, 
\vliereon was wi-itten by his own (iesire tlds prudent 
pious sentence to discover his disposition and pre- 
serve his memory ; ‘ Here lies the first author of 
this sentence, “The Itch of Disputation is the 
scab of the Churehes”* {Disputandi pruritus 
ecclesiarwm scabies). Another oi his sayings, and 
one more oiiginal than this, was his advice to a 
young diplomatist, ‘ that, to be in safety himself, 
and serviceable to his country, he should always, 
and upon all occasions speak the truth (it seems a 
State-Paradox), for, says Sir Henry Wotton, you 
shall never be believed ; and by tliis means, your 
truth will secure yourself, if you shall ever be 
called to any account ; and *twill also put your 


capital sands, a parade IJ mile long, a public park Advei-saries (who will still hunt counter) to a loss 
of 18 acres (1881 ), and an iron pier ( 1862) 320 yai-ds m all their disquisitions and undertakings.* 
long, p mit-growiiig is carri^ on to a considerable Wotton’a tracts (including a treatise on Architectnie 
extent, many ^res of land being covered with glass and a life of ViUiers, Duke of Buckingham ), letters, Ac. 
structures. Worthing was constituted a municipal vrere collected as Bdiguias Wottonianae (1651), prefaced 
borough m 1890. Pop. ( 1861 ) 6370 ; ( 1881 ) 1 1,^1 s by Isaak Walton’s exquisite biography in miniature, lie 
(1891) 16,606; (1901) 20,006. ' poom on a happy life is known to all lovers of 

Wottou, Sir Henry, traveller, diplomatwt, ^*“**‘' SeeArflenrylTottoa, byA. W. Ward 
icholar, and poet, was bom of ancient family at 


Woulfe’g Bottles. See Wolffian Bottub. 
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Wounds niay be defined to be divisions of soft 
parts, including the skin, produced by external 
mechanical force. They are generally divided into 

(1) incised wounds^ such as cuts or incisions, in- 
cluding those which remove a portion of the body j 

(2) •punctured ^wounds, such as stabs ; (3) contused 
wounds, in which the divided parts are bruised or 
crushed; (4) lacerated wounds, in which there is 
tearing of the tissues ; ( 5 ) poisoned wounds, in which 
some poison or venom is mserted. 

Simple, open, incised wounds will be more fully 
noticed tlian any of the others, because they have 
been most fully studied, and in their surgical rela- 
tions are the most important. In a clean cut, 
whether made accidentally or in a surgical opera- 
tion, three things are chiefly to be observed — viz. 
the opening or gaping by tiie retraction of their 
edges, the bleeding, and tne pain. The gapinq of 
a wound is caused by the retraction of the various 
tissues whicli are divided. Of the various tissues 
the skin exhibits the greatest degree of retraction, 
and then ( in the order in which they stand ) clastic 
tissue, cellular or connective tissue, arteries, 
muscles, fibrous tissues, nerves, and cartilages. In 
addition to the immediate gaping of fresh wounds, 
many wounds, if they be not prevented, will con- 
tinue to retract for a long time. For example, in 
stumps tiiat heal slowly the limb terminates in a 
cone, in consequence of the prolonged retraction 
of tlie muscles. Tlie bleeding from an incised 
wound depends chiefly on the size and number 
of the divided vessels, and on their connection 
with the surrounding parts, but to a certain ex- 
tent on the previous condition of the wounded 
part, or on tbe peculiar constitution of the patient. 
Gradually, witli or without surgical help, the 
ve.S8cla cease to bleed ; and then, if the wound 
be left open, there is an oozing of blood -tinged 
serous fluid, succeeded gradually by a paler fluid 
which collects like a whitish film on tlio surface, 
known as /gmpA (see under INFLAMMATION ), 
and contains an a\>andauGe of white or colourless 
blood-cells, imbedded in a fibrinous (and tbevefove 

apoat&neomly coagulating) tliiid. The nature of 
the pain cannot be made clear by any description 
to those who liave not felt it ; and .it is more than 
probable that a similar wound inflicted on two or 
three persons would occasion difterent degrees of 
pain in each. There are also differences in both 
the kind and degree of pain, according to the place 
and manner of the wound. The skin is more sensi- 
tive than the deeper parts ; that of the face, hands, 
and feet more sensitive than that of most other 
^ parts of the body. The local conscgnenccs of an 
incised wound are indicative of inflammation. In 
the coui'se of an hour or more tha edges of the 
wound and the adjacent parts become swollen and 
abnormally sensitive, feel hot and aching; the 
sutures (if any have been inserted) become wghter, 
and the edges and intervening spaces gape in con- 
sequence of the swelling. These symptoms gradu- 
ally subside in two or at least four days, unless 
there is some abiding source of irritation. Except 
in very severe wounds, no general consequences are 
apparent. In these exceptional cases, as in ampu- 
tations, for example, a Shock (q.v.) and subsequent 
reaction are observed. The duration of this feverish 
reaction or traumatic fever does not seem to bear 
any fixed relation to the severity of tlie injury. 
Sometimes it subsides within twenty-four hours; 
more often, after lar^m wounds, it does not subside 
for three or four days. If constitutional dis- 
turbance should last more than four or five days 
after the receipt of the injury, there is probably 
some persistent irritation or some morbia compli- ! 
cation. 

The healing of open incised wounds may be 
accomplished^ acooraing to most surgical author- 


ities, in five different >vays : ( 1 ) Healing by imme 
diate union takes place when the wounded parts 
being placed and maintained in contact first stick 
together, and then become continuous, without 
the formation of any new material as a connecting 
medium. For example, a flap of skin is raised 
by dissection in the removal of a tumour or a 
iiiamniary gland, and is then replaced on the sub- 
jacent parts. In three days at most the union 
may be complete, without any indication of in- 
flammation, there being no evident efflux of blood, 
no exudation of reparative material, and no scar. 
(2) In healing by primary adhesion IJrniph exudes 
from both cut surfaces, becomes organised, gradu- 
ally connects the cut surfaces, and at length forms 
between tiiem a firm layer of connective tissue, 
covered with a thin shining cuticle. These steps 
are well seen after the operation for hare-lip, for 
example. These two methods are known as heal- 
ing by first intention^ (3) Healing by scabbing, or 
under a scab, is the most natural and in some cases 
the best of all tbe healing processes. In animals 
it is often obseiwed tliat if a wound be left wide 
open the blood and other exudations dry on its 
surface and form an air-tight covering, under 
wdiich scarring takes place, and which is cast off 
when tJie healing is conqdete. In man this pro- 
cess is less frequent, because, in tlie first place, 
exudations seem to be more often produced under 
tlie scab, which detach it and prevent the healing ; 
and secondly,* surgical interference seldom allows 
this method to have a fair trial. The first three 
methods are obviously the most desirable, and 
should be aimed at whenever it is possible to do so. 
(4) In healing by gramilation or scco7id inic7iiion 
the wound becomes coated over with a film of 
lymph, which, if the wound be left open, increases, 
hecoities reddened hy the development of blood- 
vessels witliiu it, and is tvansfurmed into gratiula- 
tions. We cannot enter into the life-history of 
these granulations, and can only remai k that they 
are finally developed into a scar consisting of tihro- 
ceilular or connective tissue, witii a B\\Y>erficiaV 

layer of epidennis. The completion of the healing 
IS accomplished by the gradual improvement or 
the scar, in whicli the connective tissue becomes 
more perfect in its character, and the cuticle 
becomes thicker and more opaque. (5) Healing by 
secondary adhesion, or bv thM mtcntioii, is accom- 
plished by the union of two granulating surfaces 
(e.g. those of two flajis after amputation) placed 
ana maintained in contact. 

In the treatment of incised wounds there are 
four main points to be attended to ; (1) Arrest of 
hfcmorrliage, by pressure with the finger or a pad 
of lint, by cold, or, if arteries of any size have been 
divided, by their ligature or torsion (see Bleed- 
ing). (2) Kemoval of any foreign bodies which 
may have been introduceil. (3) Accurate apposi- 
tion of the sides and edges of the wound by pads 
aner bandages, by jplosters, or by Sutures (q.v.), J 
according to the size and position of the wound ^ 
and the aegree of gaping which has to be counter- 
acted. (4) Prevention of decomposition in the 
wound and its discharges (see Antiseptic Suk- 

OERY). 

Of the other varieties of wounds it is sufficient to 
notice the most important points severally peculiar 
to each variety. Of pumslured wounds tne most 
serious are those which ipe made with blunt-pointed 
instruments, such as nails» pitch -forks, iron spikes, 
&c., for by these the injured parts are not so divided 
as that they may retract, but are pressed aside with 
much bruising, and can close amin as soon as the 
instrument is withdraw^n ; ana in this lies the 
chief dangOT of these wounds, because blood or other 
fluids are likely to extrayasate into them, and can* 
not readily escape. These fluids^ by decomposing 
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or by mere pressure, may excite infiammaiion, 
and thus cause deep and confirmed suppuration 
and great destruction of tissues. Coivtuaed and 
lacerated wounde are muoii more severe and danger- 
ous tbim incised wounds of the same sixe, because 
the adjacent tissues are bruised and injured, and 
slougliing is very apt to occur. Such wounds on 
the limbs, if extensive, often necessitate ampaia- 
tion. If union is to l>e attempted, the rules given 
for the treatment of incited wounds must lie 
followed, especial attention being paid to their 
careful cleaning, tiie removal of clots of blood, and 
their warm covering with some soft material, as 
cotton-wool. Til no cases is careful antiseptic treat- 
ment at first of more importance or of more signal 
benefit than in severe wounds of this class, (inn- 
shot wounds are merely a special group of coiitiised I 
and lacerated wounds, wliich from their great 
importance in militaiy surgery have a large litoia- 
ture of their own. 

Of poisoned woumh the most imjiortaiit arc the 
bites of Snakes (q.v.) and other venomous reptiles, 
the stings of insects, the bites of raVnd aTiimalH 
(see Hydkophobia ), and Dissection A^'ounds { q. % .}, 
See also VisNuMors HrrE>s. 

In conclusion it must he mentioned that various 
kinds of wounds are liable to certain coinjdications, 
of which some are local and others geneial oi eon 
stitutional. Among the foimei aic lecurring or 
secondary bleeding, pain, spasuKKUc muscular move- i 
ments, and the presfuice of foieign bodies; whilst 
the latter include <lefect or excess of reaction, frau 
matic delirium, fever, erysipelas, j),>a‘mia, tetanus, 
&c. Some of these complications aie treated of in 
special articles of tliis work ,* and for the treatment 
of the remainder we must refer to liolmes’s System 
of Surgery t or other standard works. 

Woundwort* See Stachv.s. 

‘WoilveriliaU 9 Philip, a Dutch i>aiuter of 
battle and hunting pieces, uas boin in xMay 1019 
at Haarlem. From iiis father, Paul Wouverrnan, 
a historical painter, he iulieriled a taste for art. 
Ho RtnUu'd iii»t with bis (alhoi, and aftmvxaulH 
with John Wynants. lie passed his entire life at 
Haarlem in the assiduous practice of his art, and 
died I9th May 1008. 'rhough his pictuies aro 
now highly valued, he is said to have had little 
immediate success, and to have lived in poverty, 
pretty much in the hands of the picture-dealers. 
His pictures are, for the most part, landscapes of 
small size, with figures profusely introiiuccil, 
commonly in energetic action. His cavalry skir- 
mishes, with a white horse geiieially in the foi-e- 
ground, are greatly admired for their spirit and 
vigour. He had two brothers, also paiiitei*8, Pbteu 
( 1023-82) and Jan (1629-06), who executed sub- 
jects somewhat similar, and whose works have 
not uufrequently been attributed to him ; hut, 
though both artists of considerable merit, they are 
plainly much infeiior to Philip. 

Wrack, a term loosely given to vaiious sea- 
weeds, especially to tlie rucacem, common on 
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Wrangelt Friedrich Heinrich Ernst, Prus- 
sian field -maorslial and count (1784-1877), bom in 
Stettin, joined a dragoon regiment, took a dis- 
tinguished part in the campaigns of 1807, 181«% 
andT 1814, and rose steadily till in 1848 he wan 
l^neral commander of tlw Prussian and Federal 
troops in Sleswick-Holstein. In tliat year he 
marched into Berlin and emshed the insurrection- 
ary movement there; in 1856 be became a field- 
marshal ; in 1864 he bad supreme command over 
Pmssian and Austrian troops in the Danish war ; 


and, ennobled in 1866, was stiQ able be^ ismant, 
though without command, with tlie Pntssiim army 
during the Austro-Prusdian war. 

Wranil^el Land* an island in the Arctle 
Ocean, lying north of tlte eastern eKtfremil^ of 
the Asiatic coast, and intersected by the 
of 180^ E. long. It was seen by the 
Kellett in 1849, again diseovet'ed by the Amenean 
Long in 1867, and nameil after the Hussian explorer 
Wrangel (1796-1870), who sought in vain to twnh 
it in 1821-23. It was first ex])lored by the Amefi- 
can expeiUiion under Hooper and Berry in 1881. 
There seem to lie other islands beyond it. 

Wranffler^ the name given in the unh^emity of 
Cambridge to those who have attained the fimt 
cla*^ in the public mathematical honoiii exainina- 
Lions, the student who heads the list in order of 
merit being called the Soniof Wranglei. The word 
‘ wi angler^ is derived from the public disputations 
in which candidates for degrees were in foinier 
timers required to exhibit tlu»ir powei*B. The exam- 
ination is confined to mathematics, pure and mixed ; 
it ih conducted bv two moderatois and two exaiu- 
incrn, Avith an additional examiner. Down to the 
year 1882 the uiidergraduales who Kattsfied the 
exaiuiueis weno arranged in order of merit in three 
classes — wrangltvH^ senior opHv^^ and junior op- 
' iittuit. Between 1882 and 1885 inclusive those who 
attained the rank of wranglers in the examination 
held in June of each year were admissible to a 
higher and more spcchii examination held in Janu- 
aiy of the following year, after which they w'ere 
ariauged in three divisions, according to their 
lesjiectivo merits, bnt the names under each division 
were plactnl iu alphabetical order. From 1880 to 
1892 those ivho proceeded to the higher examina- 
tion were placed in three classes, each consisting of 
llnoc divisions, the alphalietioal arrangement hold? 
iug gtK)d iis before. From 1893 there are two 
exaniiinitions of four daja each, Mitli an interval 
of eleven days lietween ; those only who have 
acquitted themselves during the fii-st four daj’s so 

i\» to doKtMve liououiH are adiiiitted to the eYainina> 

tion of the second four days, after wiiicli they are 
arranged strictly according to merit, under tlje old 
divisitms of wrahglens, senior optinies, and junior 
oplimea. The last man of the junior optimes is 
oiten called ‘Wooden Spoon.* See CAMBRIDGE, 
University of. 

Wrasse {Labrush a genus of bony fishes renre- 
scntati\e of the large family Labiidge, and includ- 
ing many sjiecies on Euroi^au and north African 
coasts. The body is covered with cycloid scales : 
the form tends to be oblong ; there is a single dorsal 
fin Avitli a long spinous and shorter soft portion ; 



Ballaa Wmte {LaJbrua mocidafuf ). 

the teeth on the fused lower pbaiymgeal bones are 
adapted to onwh the sheik of molluscs and cnia* 
taceans; the teeth on the jaws are conieai and 
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disposed in a single series. The coIoni*s are fre- 
qiiently brilliant. The flesh is not much esteemed. 
The Ballan Wrasse (Labj'tis maculatus) is common 
and widely distributed, often occurring among the 
seaweed in deep pools on rocky coasts. It measures 
18 inches or more in length ; is brightly coloured, 
often with a red back, an orange bmly, orange-red 
paired fins, and bluish-green unpaired fins ; feeds 
on crustaceans and worms ; spawns in spring 
and summer. The Cook Wrasse {Labrns mixtus), 
also known as Red, Striped, and Spotted Wrasse, 
is not unfrequent on the southern coasts of Eng- 
land. The adult male is dark greenish above, 
yellow to orange Ixmeath, with stripes of blue; 
the female is markedly different, being red with 
black blotches. In length the male measures about 
14 inches, the female about a foot. In summer 
they live near the rocks, feeding on crustaceans ; 
in autumn they seek deejjer water. Nearly related 
to the genus Labrus is the Corkwing ( Crenilabrus 
melops ) ; and the allied genera Ctenolabrus, Acan- 
tholabrus, Centrolabrus are also represented on 
British coasts. A common American fish ( Cteno- 
lab?*ns ctd/ipersm)t known by a variety of names, 
such as biirgall, blue-fish, sea-perch, and nipper, 
belongs to tlie same set ; and also related is the 
large Tautog (q.v.) or Black-fish [Tmttoqa onitis). 
Several species of Wras.se are known as Rock-fish. 
The Parrot-fish (q.v.) or Parrot- wra.sse is the genus 
Scarus. 


Wrathy Cape. See Cape Wrath. 

Wratza ( Vraca), a town of Bulgaiia, 43 miles 
NE. of Sofia. Pop. 10,924. 

Wraxallf Sir Nathanael William, was bom 
at Bristol 8th April 1751, at eighteen entered the 
East India Company Civil Service, but returned to 
England in 1772, and thereafter for nearly seven 
years travelled over Europe— even to Lapland, 
employed part of the time, however, in a con- 
fidential mission from Queen Caroline Matilda of 
Denmark to her brother George III. He publislied 
his Cursory Remarks made in a Tour in 1775, his 
Memoirs of the Valois Kings in 1777, entered 
parliament in 1780 as a follower of Lord Nortli, 
out went over to Pitt, and was made a baronet in 
1813. His next books Avere the History of France 
from Henry IIL to Louis XIV, (3 vols. 1795), 
Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin^ Dresden, Warsaw, 
and Vienna (2 vols. 1799), and the famous Histor- 
ical Memoirs of my own Time, from 1772 to 1784 
(2 vols. 1815). For a libel in the last on Count 
Woronzov, Russian envoy to England, Wraxall 
was fined £500 and sentenced to six months im- 
prisonment, half of Avhich he endured. Violent 
attacks on his veracity were also made by the 
Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and the Bntish Critic, 
but Wraxall printed Answers, on the whole, Avith 
success. He died at Dover, on the Avay to Naples, ! 
November 7, 1831. His Memoirs, continued from 
1784 to 1790, Avas published in 1836 ( 3 vols. ). There 
is an excellent eilition of the Avhole Avork by Mr* H. 
B. Wheatley (5 a’oIs. 1884). 

Wray, John. See Ray. 

Wrecks are ships or goods cast on shore by the 
sea, and are usualW distinguished from Derelict 
(q.v.) property or Flotsam (q.v.). But the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act of 1854 and subsequent amend- 
ments includes jetsam, flotsam, ligan, and derelict. 
Shipwrecks may fall under the category of strand- 
ing or foundenng ; and may be caused by storms, 
fire, collision, leaks (due to straining of tiral^rs, 
corroding of metal sheathing, &c.), fog, shoals or 
rocks not marked in charts, imperfect steering- 
gear, and bad or careless seamanship*— ignorance 
of the position, miscalculation, negligence as to 
showing ship-lights, colour-blindness, inattention 
to soundings, disre^rd of currents, the omission 


to make due allowance for correction of the com- 

S ass, and a long list of other possibilities of error. 

leans of avoiding shipAvreck are lighthouses, 
beacons, storm -signals ; and lifeboats and life- 
preserving apparatus of rfll kinds diminish the 
fatalities. 

In the time of Henry III., much as in Roman 
laAV, Avrecks Avere the property of the croAvn unless 
the owner appeared Avithin a year and a day to make 
good his claim ; but d ship Avas not accounted a 
wreck legally if any living thing escaped, though 
even then the ship Avas made over to the croAvn 
after a year and a day if the OAvner 'did not com- 

S 3ar. Noav all action in r^ard to Avrecks in 

ritain is under the Board of Trade, who appoint 
receivers of Avreck — customs officers, justices of 
peace, &c. being hedd bound to act when receivers 
are not at hand. The receiver takes evidence as to 
OAvnership, and reports to the Board of Trade. If 
the oAvner does not appear or make good his claim, 
and if the lord of the manor have no right to un- 
claimed Avreck, then after a year the receiver sells 
the Avreck, and, deducting expenses, pays the pro- 
ceeds into the exchequer. If the goods or ship are 
rescued by private persons, Salvage (q.v.) may be 
demanded. In Scotland a laAV of 1429 enacted that 
Avrocked shij^s and their goods should e.scheat to the 
king it they Avere of countries Avhere Avrecks belonged 
to the king ; if not, ‘ broken ships * should have the 
same favour in Scotland as Scottish A'*cssels received 
in the countnes to which the Avrecks belonged. 

Stealing wreck is a crime, and so is removing 
lights, altering them, or shoAving false lights so 
as to cause wrecks. Wrecking, or shoAving false 
lights, used to be a common practice income parts 
oi the United Kingdom — the population of the 
Cornish coast being specially notoiious for their 
heartlessness in this respect; and a Avreck occur- 
ring by the * act of God ' avos regarded as a divine 
bounty to the natives of the dStrict where it Avas 
driven ashore. The lives of the unfortunate sur- 
vivors Avere by no means safe in the hands of 
wreckers Avho feared their booty might be taken 
from their grasp. 

In spite of the disappearance of such barbarous 
usages, and the establishment of the lighthouses, 
lifel^ats, and all maimer of life-preserving appar- 
atus on the nio.st exposed parts of the coasts of 
cirdlised countiies, the annual loss of shipping and 
of life by shipAvreck is appalling. Mr Mulhall 
estimates the average tonnage of British shipping 
lost at 260,900 tons, as compared with 128,000 tons 
of United States shipping, 46,000 of German, 29,000 
French, and 29,000 Italian. 

I In the year 1890*91 there were reported 6222 
casualties at sea to vessels of all sorts belonging to 
the United Kingdom — 3404 to sailing-vessels and 
2818 to steamers ; the total losses Avere 546, their 
tonnage being 208,645 tons ; and of them 266 were 
lost through stranding, 97 through collision, and 
89 through foundering. The totallives lost through 
sea casualties, or vessels wholly or partially lost, 
Avei*e 1491 creAv and 590 passengers ; of this last 
number 555 were lost in one vessel, the Utopia, 
sunk at Gibraltar. Of vessels belonging to British 
possessions abroad the casualties were 903, 293 
(of 43,633 tons) being totol losses, and the lives 
lost were 289, 242 seamen and 47 passengers. Of 
foreign vessels 6(X) sustained casualties on the shores 
of the United Kingdom or of British possessions, 118 
being total losses, while 73 seamen perished. The 
number of casualties to ships of all soi'ts, British 
and foreign, on the coasts or the United Kingdom 
were 4198 ; total losses, 427 ; lives lost, 523. On 
the coast of the United Kingdom 2922 lives were 
saved from shipAAreck during the year ; 1698 on the 
coasts of British possessions abroad; 1947 from 
British vessels on the coasts of foreign countries $ 
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and 1238 from British vessels at sea (see Life* 
boat). In 1886-87 there were no less than 1582 
vessels totally wrecked on Biitish coasts ; in 1872- 
86 only 356 were reported. The number of lives 
lost on British coasts was 1333 iu the year 1867, 
and only 396 in 1885-86. 

Formerly a wrecked ship that went to the bottom 
remained there until slie was entombed in the sltift- 
ing mud or sand, or else had undergone a process 
of gradual dissolution, hastened l).y the ebb and 
flow of tides and currents. Wreck -raising was 

then a science practically u ml roam t of. Home- 
times cnule operations were carried on at sunken 
wrecks (see DivtNG, Vol. IV. p. 22); hut the 
object aimed at was the recovery of treasure, ami 
not the raising to the surface of tlie vessel contain* 
ing it. The <levelopriient of mechanical science 
and steam power has placed in tlie hands of 
modern wreck -raisem machinery that ln\s enabled 
them to lift many a fine ship "from her CH>/y bed, 
and restore her to her proper idaco among the 
floating argosies of commerce. ^lost of the ves^'^els 
that are raised have heen the victims of colli- 
sions; and these are most frequent in the crow<led 
waters of British harhours ami their ap|>roacIie‘<. 
The chief economic puipose servtsl by wieck raising 
is the keeping clear the fairways leading to the 
large seaports. Many haihour hoards luive their 
own wreck-removing plant ; when harbour com- 
missioners do not posse«.s tlio m*cessary plant, they 
advertise for tenders. Years ago the usual practice 
was to blow the Hiiukeu ship-» to meces ; hut when 
the disaster has occurred in Hhallow water this is 
now regarded as wasteful. Between 18S0 ami 1892 
the Thames Conservancy Board laisod 390 ve.ssels 
(277 of which were barges) from the river-hed. 
The wreck-raising plant em])loved included a 
screw-tug, three 150-ton lighters, tilted with .steam- 
winches and steam-pumps; two 150-ton and two 
300-tou lighler.s without steam-power; and two 
400-ton ligliters. A complete diving equipment is 
also provhled, and an abuiulaut stock of wire and 
other roi»e. When a collision lakes jdaco and a 
vessel sinks in the fairway of the river a wreck- 
boat is moored in sita^ and the diver makes his 
examination. All the loose gear is removed, and 
a number of wire-cables are made fast. The 
cables are calculated to stand a tension of 150 
tons, and they very seldom break. As many as 
twelve or fifteen cables are sometimes pa.sse<l under 
the ship (if large), and made fast to the lighteis at 
dead low- water. The lighters themselves are sub- 
merged as far as possible and then pumped dry ; 
and as the tide rises the wrecked vessel leaves 
her bed in the mud and sand and slowly rises to 
the surface. Then powerful centrifugal pumps are 
set at work, and the wreck pump^ sufficiently 
dry to enable her being floateil away for repairs. 
Or ‘camels’— as the lifting Hghtei's are generally 
called — are attached to the cables passed under the 
vessel at low- water ; the ship is raised from her 
^ I'esting- place as the tide rises ; and, as the lighters 
float on the surface, the vessel to which they ave 
attached is just raised the tide’s height and no 
more. Tugs are then employed to tow the lighters 
and their sunken prize towards the spot selected 
for beaching. Witli the appliances possessed by 
the Conservancy Board ships can be raised whose 
weight under water does not exceed 1800 tons. 

Successful examples of wreck-raising are the 
Eurydice, H.M.S. oWfan (sunk in Maltese waters), 
and the Anchor liner Utopia (see below) at 
Gibraltar. But, with all opr modern scientific 
and mechanical knowledge, wreck-raising can only 
be carried on in comparatively shallow water. 
Diving operations oan, of course, be carried on at 
a greater depth. Thus in the year 1885 the screw- 
ateamer Alfonso XIL went down off Las Palmas 
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in 165 feet of water, with £70,000 of fMei^ on 
board, all of which was removed in s^foty 
bullion -room of the sunken vessel, and rtlla^ 1t(^ t&ia 
surface by a London firm. ^ 

Among wrecks notable for the Iobb of life, the SUflbts 
ings of survivoi'B, for hi^jitorical and literary 
or for the heroism of captain and crew, are the following : , 

Many ahit« of the Aruiada im Brfijhh and Irmh c^msts.. ... .ISM 

Albtou (ralcoiifr’s ‘Shipwreck ’), on Caimpeachy coast lOW 

Sir C. SnovcI'a fleet, Sciby ; 52000 Uve» Jo«t I70T 

Wager (Cojwntcxlorc Ilyroii’.s ship), South B<'as 1741 

fJrosvouor, Tiidfainaii, South Afrhm 17S8 

IloyaJ George, under rejxiir at roiUniouth ; 900 hvea lo»t,.17SS 

Pandora, friejtile ; 100 )jves X701 

Queen Charhvtio, of llOt'uns, burned i>fri.«>glioni ; 700 i(ves..l800 

Aliergavenny. Ijidlaiuan, Portland Bill; .W Uvea 1606 

Aurora, transjM>rt, on Goodv. m SandR ; .SOO Ihen 1306 

Minotaur, i»f 74 giii»R, North .S^a; 360 live.s 1310 

8<- George, 03 K’lns, IMeiier, 71, Jutland ; 1400 live.': 1811 

British Qu«'en, HI Sand*- ...1814 

Medusa. FrfUirh h1uj\ Spneganibia ISlC 

Que<»ii t hnilotti*, Mttdra'< 1818 

Kent, Indianmn, hunn'd dm mg rtorin, Bay lURcay ; all saved 1825 

I'orfttrshir*- (Oraee J>arlin;^\ w reek) 1838 

J-*r«aid«nt, lo**! l^ctween N*h> A'<jrk and IJverj>ool 1841 

|{e!)aiice, inditiiuan, mtfir ISun U>#.'n<‘ ; 1842 

Ocean Mormreh, bnrnc<I ofl’Ornie’s H<-ad ; 178 lives 1»48 

Ro>al Adflnnk. off Margate , 1849 

KdmuntI, etmgiant shij), Vkest nf fndand ; 200 lives 1860 

Birkenliead. troupship, >iniih Afn<*a ; 464 Ijvts, 1862 

Xtutiiern Ameru an ^hip, near Broadstairs 1867 

Pf>m<»na, American iihip, Irish 1869 

Ib'jal Chartei, off Auglesty ; 446 li\es, and £7’i0,000 1859 

Liiii.i, Amorteau ship, ulf French CMftst; 803 lives 1860 

Louthai, in Bay of llmeA> ; 220 live.-* ..1805 

II. M 8. Tiptiun, oft tinisteire: 17:1 lives 1870 

I Nurthfleet, i>fr Xhingene-is ; 3fH) lives 1873 

i Atl.mtie. oft Nova 8ci>Tjau coasi . 5 (a) li\».s 1873 

; stiathmuje, Soulli Indian Ocean ; 45 livis 1875 

j 21. M S. Vanguard, ritmmod h> eiuisori ; uU ‘.aved 1876 

I .Sehdler, th rman packet, off fscilly I>5lcs ; ,*331 lives . . .1876 
Deutsehland, (h'rinnn steamer, off tin Thuuns . 70 lives. ..1876 

II.'M.S. Kmydiee, traHung-ship, off* Ventimi ; 300 lives 1878 

Princess Alive, sunk Iiy colll.smn in Thaines; 660 li\eA 1878 

Grosmr Kiirfurst, German warship, eolUsion ; 300 lives 1878 

Bonissiii, German ship .1879 

Victoria, on Thames m C.inada, iii>set; 7oO lives 1881 

Dajdme, c.ajislred al launcli in Clyde; 121 lives 1883 

City of Columbus, P H. ship, off Ma.s«achusetts ; 07 lives. . .1884 
UU»pia, Italian emigrants, collision, (Jibrallttr. 67*1 live.s...l891 
Bokhara, P. and O liner, off Pescaaores Island.s; 126 lives. 1892 
lioumania, Anchor liner, on Portugueso Cf>ast ; 11 J lives. ...1892 

H M S Victoria, off coast ofiSyria; 350 lives 1893 

Ml be. North German Lloyd liner, coUi4»irm, North 8oa; 336 lives 1895 
Keiua ltegentt\ Hpaiush warship, oifcoasfcof Moi’occo;420 lt\ esl895 

Bruimnond Castle, Cape liner, near Ushant ; 250 llve.s 1896 

Stella, on the Ca.sqnet>, 65 lives 1899 

Hee articles Beacon, Diving, Derrick, Lifeboat, 
LrFE-‘«AviNG Apparatus, Lighthouse, Lloyd’s, Meteor- 
ology, Pilot, Pltmsoll, Rule of the Road, Salvage, 
Shipbuilding, Signalling, Storms. 

WredCf Karl Philipp, Bavarian ficld-inarslial 
and Prince (1767-1838), was born in Heidelljcrg, 
hhared in the camjiaigns of 1799 and 1800, fighting 
at Hohenlinden, invaded Tyrol and took part in 
the battle of Wagram with the French, and was by 
Napoleon made a count of the empire. He l^l 
the Bavarian troops under Napoleon to Russia in 
1812 ; then, changing sides with his country, com- 
manded a united Bavarian and Austrian army 
against the French, by whom he was defeated at 
Haiiau. Ho was, however, victorious in several 
battles on the sacred soil of France in 1814, and was 
made field-marshal and prince, with the gift of 
large estates. He represented Bavarian interests 
at the Vienna Congress in 1814. 

Wrekin* See Shropshire. 

WreHf a genus (Troglodytes) and family (Tvog- 
lodvtidoa) of hiixlB, having a slender, slightly curved, 
and pointed bill ; the win^ very short and rounded ; 
the tail short, and carried erect ; the legs slender, 
and rather long. Thei^ plumage is generally dull. 
They are abundant in tne neotropical region, less 
common in the nearcti^ paliearctic, and parts of 
the oriental re^dons. They live on or near the 
ground, seeking lor insects and worms amongst Jow 
bushes^ and in other similar situations. The Oom-^ 
mon or European Wren (T, parvulus, europesus, or 
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vulgaris) is found in all parts of Europe, and in 
Morocco and Algena, and in Asia Minor and 
northern Persia. In central Asia it is repre- 
sented by T, pallidum. In Iceland and the Faroes 
it is represented by T. horecdia^ and in the south- 
west of Norway a species has been found, known 
as T. berge^ists. The common wren is more abund- 
ant in the northern than in the central and 
southern parts of Europe. It is a very small bird, 



Wren and Nest (Troglodytes parvulm). 


only about inches long, reddish brown above, 
with narrow transverse bars of dark brown, yellow- 
isli white below, the greater wing-coverts with three 
or four small bead-uke spots of >vhite. From its 
peculiarity of form, and its active, lively habits, 
it is one of the most familiarly known of British 
birds. It frequents gardens, hedges, and thickets. 
Its flight is not long sustained ; it merely flits from 
bush to bush, or from one stone to another, with 
very rapid motion of the wings. It sometimes 
ascends trees, nearly in the manner of creepers. 
The male has a loud sweet song. The nest, wiiich 
is comparatively large, is oval, domeil above, with 
a sinali opening in the side, and is composed of 
leaves, hay or moss, sometimes lined with feathers, 
and generally of materials such that it resembles 
in colour the objects beside it, and is not easily 
discovered. It is often placed under the thatch of 
a building, under the turf of a turf-topped wall, 
against the side of a moss-covered tree, or under 
an impending bank, always so as to be sheltered 
from rain. The eggs are usually from six to eight 
in number, and the male is assiduous in his atten- 
tions to the female in supplying her with food 
during incubation, and afterwards assists lier in 
the care of the young. Two . broods are produced 
in the season. Imperfect nests, known as ‘ cocks* 
nests,* are often found near an occupied nest. In 
severe winter weather a number ot wrens often 
take shelter together in an old nest, or in a hole 
of a wall ; sometimes they roost in byres, to enjoy 
the warmth proceeding from the cattle. When 
driven from bushes, the wren is easily run down ; 
and the hunting of the wren (the ‘king of all 
birds*) on St Stephen’s or Chidstmas Day is 
an old custom in the south of Ireland. A similar 
custom obtained on other days in other localities. 
Its origin is unknown. In general, however, the 
wren ^ is almost as much a popular favourite in 
Britain as the redbreast. The name Kitty or Jenny 
Wren is popularly given to it in many parts of the 
countiy. The North Ameiican species of wren are 
numerous ; but many of uiem are ranked under 
different genera. The House Wren (T, domesticus 
or fedon) 18 larger than the European wren, being 
about 5 inches long. It is reddush brown above, 
barred with dusky, and pale fulvous white below, 
with a light brownish tinge across the breast. It 
is abundant in the eastern parts of the United 


States. It is less shy than the European wren, 
and often builds its nest near houses, and in boxes 
prepared for it. The nests are made to fill the 
boxes; and to effect this a large mass of 
geneous materials is sometimes collected. The 
song of the house wen is vei-y sweet. The male 
is a very bold, pugnacious bird, readily attacking 
birds far larger than itself, as the blue-bird ana 
swallows, and taking possession of the boxes which 
they have appropriated for their nests. It even 
attacks cats when they approach its nest. The 
Winter Wren (T. hyernalis) is so similar to the 
European wren that it is not easy to state a 
specinc difference. It is common throughout North 
America, from Labrador to Louisiana, and partially 
migratory. Several other species, common in North 
America, all agree very nearly in their habits with 
the common wren. See also Golden -CHESTED 
Wren. 

Wren. Sir Christopher, architect, was bom 
at East Knmde in Wiltshire, on the 20th of Octo- 
ber 1632. His father, Dr C. W*'ren, was Dean of 
Windsor, and his uncle, Dr M. Wren, was Bishop 
successively of Hereford, Norwich, and Ely, Young 
Wren was educated at Westminster School, under 
the celebrated Dr Busby, and while yet only in his 
fourteenth year was entered a gentleman-commoner 
of Wadliam College, Oxford. Here he distinguished 
himself in mathematics, attracted notice by his in- 
ventions of certain mathematical instruments, and 
his enthusiasm in experimental philoso])hy. In 
1650 he took his degree of B.A., and in 1653 that 
of M.A., having been previously made fellow of 
All Souls. In 1654 he is spoken of by Evelyn as 
‘that rare and early prodigy of universal science ;* 
and acquaintance ripened into a firm friendship 
between Wren and Evelyn. 

In 1655 Wren assisted in perfecting the baro- 
meter. In 1657 be left Oxford for London, where 
he became Gresham professor of Astronomy, but in 
May 1661 returned to Oxford as Savilian professor 
of Astronomy. The same year he received the 
degree of D.C.L., and that of LL.D. at Cambridge. 
Before leaving London Wren had, in conjunction 
with Lord Brbuncker, the Hon. Robert Boyle, Dr 
Wilkins, and others, who used to meet together at 
Gresham College, laid the foundation of tno future 
Royal Society. One of the first proceedings of 
the Society was to got the king to lay his com- 
mands upon Wren to perfect a design he had in 
hand of a globe of the moon, and to ‘proceed 
in diawing the shapes of little animals as they 
appear in the microscope.* The lunar globe was 
finished, much to the satisfaction of his Majesty, 
who placed it in his cabinet of rarities. He 
also summoned Wren from Oxford to assist Sir 
John Denham with his advice on arcliitectural 
subjects ; the poet Denham liaving been appointed 
surveyor-general of bis Majesty? buildings, but 
possessing little or no knowledge of the subject. 

The study of architecture was one to which 
Wren had given great attention, notwithstanding • 
his devotion to mathematics, astronomy, chemis- 
try, and even anatomy. In 1663 he was engaged 
by the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s to make a 
survey of the cathedral, with a view to certain 
proiected repairs in that vast fabric. He accord- 
ingly drew up a very careful and elaborate report, 
but before any steps were taken St Paul’s was 
irreparably injured by the memorable fire of 
1666, ana Wren was destined to be the archi- 
tect of the new catliedral instead of the restorer 
of the old. The first work actually Wilt from 
a design by Wren was the cliapel at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, in 1663. But in the same year 
he designed the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford 
( 1664-69). In 1664 Wren also designed some valu- 
able additions to the buildings at Trinity CollegOt 
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Cambridge, particularly the beautiful weBtem 
qii£^ran^e known as Neviles Court. To this 
be added in 1606 the Library of Trinity College, 

I said by Gwilt to bo ‘one of hie finest piwluctions, 

: and one With which he himself was well Batiehed/ 

I In 1665 Wren visited Paiis, where he riimle the 
acquaintance of Bernini, aichitect of the colonnade 
of St Peter’s, liome, and of other distinguished 
men. In the following year he returned, to (ind 
the Royal Society earnestly engaged in searcliing 
out the causes of the great plague, so soon to l»e 
succeeded >»y the great fire wdiioh laid Lomlon in 
ashes. This ‘disaster at once opened a wide held 
for the exertion of Wren's genius. He formed a 
plan and drew ilesigus for the entire rebuilding of 
the metropolis, embracing wide streot*^, magnificent 
quays along the IrnnkM of the river, ami othci vvell 
considered improvements. In robuiI<Iing I^otidoii, 
however, few of Wren’s recoin in ondal ions \i*ere 
adopted. He was ceitainly cliosen to l>c tlie 
archik»ct of new St Piiurs, one of the finest m»u 
Gothic cathedrals in the woikl : besides which he 
designed more than fifty other clnuches in place of 
those destroyed by the fire, 'fho great church of 
St Paul, built on the modtd of St Peter’s at Rome, 
W'as begun in 1675 and completed in 1716, when the | 
last stone w^aa lai<l iqioii the lantern by the arehi- i 
tect’s son, Chrislopher. | 

Besides the numerous rhurchos mentioned, \rien built j 
or designed the Koy<il IiJxchaiige ( 1007 ) ; Custom house ; 
(1008); Temple Bar (q.v., 107(>); the ^louuiiicnt {1071- 
77); the College of PliyhicUns (J<»71 11^); the Poyal 
Olteervatory, GioonwicU (l()7o); the (iateway Tower, 
Christ Churoh, Oxford (1081 82); Chelsea Hospital 
(1682 90) ; Ashmolcan Museum, Oxford (1088); Hamp- 
ton Court ((pv., 1090); Mordoii Oolloge, Blackheath 
(1692) ; Greenwich Hospital ( 1090) ; Buckingham House 
(1703); Marlhorougli House (1709); the weskm towers 
and the iioith transopfc, recently altered, of Westminster 
Abbey (1713); behiues the unfimtihed palace of Wm- 
ohobter (1083). iSee Eenaissanok. 

Ill 1672 Wren received tbe honour of knighthood. 
In 1674 he married a daughter of Sir Jolin CoghiJl, 
by whom he had a son, Christopher ( 1675-1747, anti- 
miajy ) ; and in 1679 he marrieil a daughter of Viscount 
Fitzwilliam, by whom he liad a son and daughter. 

In 1680 he was elected President of the Koyal 
Society ; in 1684 was mode comptroller of the 
works at Windsor Castle, wliere he built the state 
apartments, of which the exterior only was Gothi- 
cised by Wyatville; and in 1685 was elected Grand- 
master of the order of Freemasons. He was also 
elected a member of parliament for Windsor in 1689, 
and being unseated on petition m'os immediately 
re-elected. In 1698 he was appointed surveyor- 
general of the repairs at Westminster Abl>ey. VV^ren 
died at his house at Hampton Court, sitting in his 
cliair after dinner, on 25th Februaiy 1723, aged, 
ninety years, and was buried in St Pauls Cathedral, 
where the appropriate inscription, ‘Simonumentum 
requiris, circumspice * marks his tomb. During his 
declining years lie was treated with neglect, and 
even Injustice, by the court of England ; ”one Ben- 
son’ was appointed by George I. to supersede him 
in the office of surveyor-general ; and some private 
individuals carped at liis works in a most malevolent 
spirit. Steele, however, vindicated the fame of his 
friend in the Tatler^ in which Wren is introduced 
in the character of Nestor; and few have since 
been found hardy enough to call in question the * 
well-merited reputation of Sir C. Wren as archi- ^ 
tect, mathematician, and scientific observer. ^ 

See MUman’s Annals of ^ PouVb (1868), Lives by ’ 
James Elmea ( 1852), Miss PhUlimore (1881), and W. J. I 
Loftie, Inigo Jr ones and Wren (1893). 


WrestU one of the most ancient forms of 
athletie exerrise, was a favourite pastime of the 
Greeks when Greece in civilisation, military know- 


L ledge> and hi tlie eoltlvation of axis 
i stood head and sbouldors abov|^ Utt ’’4^" 

, of the civilised world. The Olymj^lc 
» gi^eat festival of the Greeks, which ware 

B>r the oxhibition of various trials of stiesiipk^ ltf»4 
) skill, included races on foot, and with horses^ 4^ 
s chariots, contests in leaping, throwing 

and wrestling. In the games described oy fiomaar 
valuable prizes were oflered, but after the seventh 
Olympiad a single garland of leaves of the wild 
► olive was substltuled at Olympia the only nieed 
of victoiy. One of the great objects of me old . 
(‘lasskuU wrestlers was to make every attack with 
. elegance and grace under certain laws of a most 
intricate nature, and the game is ^described by 
, I^lutarch as the hardest worlcing form of athletics. 
In Ilovon ami Cornwall wrestling on the catch* 
hohl principle still fimls favour. Jii Ijincashire 
ihcv adopt a catch -oa c.atch -can style; wdiile in 
C’niulsjiland and Westmoilaud the aiiciont back- 
liold system coutimies to hold its own. The Scotch 
ba\e "jcceutly adopted a twofold mixture to l>e 
hereaft<‘r descriWl ; and in Ireland coUar-and-elbow 
I wrestling is tlm pievailing fashion. In the Ignited 
j Siatc'-v and Australia, in Germany, France, and 
.Japan giountl-wit-hlling, which is the most objec- 
tionable of all known methods, is the most 
I popular. This t*ystem has )>een dignified by the 
j Jiigh sounding title of (tneco-Roiiian waestliug. 
j The Giiceo Roman style is practically the same as 
the French met hod, and consists of a struggle on 
the gi'ound until one or other of the competitors 
is comindled through sheer exhaustion to give in; 
indeed, sueli a contest is simply an exhibition of 
brute strength, and its introduction into England 
has <louc more to bring tliis ancient pastime into 
contempt than anything that has taken place in Hie 
history' of tlie exercise during the 19th century. On 
commencing, the w’lesllers take liold from the 
head and not lower than the waist, when both 
roll on the ground, and then the actual struggle 
begins. Tripping, w hich Ls tbe very essence of tne 
game, is not allowed; therefore w’eiglit and strength 
are the only factore in the contest, wdiieh teiiuinates 
ivhen one of the combatants has been placed on 
both shoulders. 

The Cornwall and Devon system is a perfect 
drawing-room entertainment in comparison with 
the foregoing hybrid style. The champions hailing 
from these tw’o counties wrestle in strong loose 
linen jackets, and lay hold above the waist or by 
any portion of the jacket ; and in order to be fairly 
thrown two shoulders ami one liip must l>e on the 
ground, or tyvo hips and one shoulder, and a man 
must l>e thrown flat on his back before any other 
portion of his 1>o<ly touches the earth ere a efeeision 
can be given against him. Kicking is now for- 
bidden, and the men usually wrestle in their stock- 
ing feet, w^hich is a great improvement on the 
oluen method when heavy boots shod with iron 
were used as a means of attack and defence. The 
Lancasliii’e fashion alIow*s unlimited action. The 
competitora are permitted to catch hold where thev 
please, legs included, 'but they must not scratch 
or thrattm or deliberately injui'e one another. 
Here again ground-wrestling becomes a great factor 
in a struggle for supremaev. In fact, Lancashire 
wrestling so much resembles what is called tlie 
GrsecO'Roman style with other objectionable sur- 
roundings that it scarcely deserves to be classed 
among the English systems. Two shoulders on 
the ground constitutes a fall with fifteen minutes 
rest Between each bout. The Cumberland and 
Westmorland method is probably the best-known 
style at tlie present moment, and is still popular 
in such arenas as those at Carlisle, Grasmere, and 
other wrestling resorts in the northern counties* 
Unfortunately the smnaal Cumberland and West- 
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morland gatherings in London ceased, for no par- 
ticular reason, in 1888, when the old wrestling 
society, which had existed from the year 1824, was 
apparently in a flourishing condition. This was 
one of the first noticeable signs that the ancient 
pastiino was on the decline, and had begun to 
give place to the, comparatively speaking, modern 

g ames of cricket and football. It will certainly 
e a subject for regi*et if the exercise is allowed 
to sink into oblivion, towards which it is unfor- 
tunately drifting. In the Cumberland and West- 
morland style, when both men grasp each other 
round the oody with the left arm above and the 
right underneath the play commences. Neither 
party is allowed to break his hold until the wrestle 
IS over, and the one who touches the ground first 
with any part of his body, the feet of course ex- 
cepted, IS deemed the loser. If both fall together 
it is technically termed a * dog- fall,’ and the men 
wrestle over again. 

In the newly-adopted Scotch style of wrestling 
a commencement is made by taking iiold in 
the Cumberland and Westmorland fashion with 
the arms round the body and the hands grasped 
in the well-known back-hbhl style. The tussle 
which ensues frequently lands one of the wrestlers 
flat on his back, and ends the contest before the 
struggle on the "•ground begins. If, however, a 
fair back-fall, with both shoulders down, does 
not result, then the bout is continued under Greeco- 
liornan rules. In Ireland the collar-and-elbow 
system still holds good in a limited degree, and 
some years ago frequent matches took place in 
the Plnenix Park, and at the Curragh at Kildare. 
The Irish style is simplicity itself. The competi- 
tors catch hold of the elbow with one hand and 
the collar with the other, and neither party is 
allowed to let go his hold till the fall has been 
gained. It is in some parts called henching, but 
cannot be considered a satisfactory mo<le of decid- 
ing a contest ; yet it is useful in the case of 
sudden and unexpected attack, as the hold is easily 
obtaine<l. The Swiss again compete in a special 
wrestling-costume consisting of drawers, shirt, and 
a stout belt. A hold can be taken by the draw^ers 
alone, the shirt, or the belt, or by all at one 
and the same time according to the taste of the 
wrestler. There is no ground- wrestling, and first 
man down loses in Switzerland, a much to be com- 
mended system. The French and Germans have 
their own fashion, but they so closely resemble 
the GnecO-Roman and Lancashire style that 
the diflerence amounts to nothing. Practically 
ground- wrestling is the practice in both countries, 
with two shouldei*s down to constitute a fall. The 
great continental event of recent years was the vic- 
tory at Berlin on 25 th July 1891, in the mesence 
of 8(X)0 spectators, of Carl Abs over Tom Cannon, 
who had previously defeated twenty-seven others. 

Wrestling has recently become pojmlar in Japan 
and India. The Japanese have adopted the Graeco- 
Roman style, and receive handsome rewards at the 
conclusion of their contests. The J ap wrestlers, who 
are a most formidable class of men, before entering 
the aren(i adorn themselves with a certain kind 
of war-paint, with a huge belt round the waist and 
their enormous calves encased in stout leggings. 
The Indians, on the other hand, wrestle in bathing- 
costume, and in a match only contest one bout, 
and one shoulder on the ground is deemed a fall. 
Such k a summary of the diflerent systems of 
wrestling now before the public. In order to make 
the foregoing a little more explicit, let us recapitu- , 
late the various styles touched upon, and the 
definitions of a fall appertaining to each. Grmco- 
Roman, ground- wrestling, two shoulders down to 
constitute a fall. Cornish and Devon, no ground- 
wrestling, three points down, sometimes four points 


down as per arrangement. Lancashire, ground- 
wrestling, two shoulders down, any hold. Cum- 
berland and Westmorland, no ground-wrestling, 
any point down. Scotch, ground -wrestling, two 

{ mints, or shoulders down. Irish, first down to 
ose. Swiss, first down to lose. French, German, 
and Japanese, ground -wrestling, two shouldera 
down. Indian, one fall, one shoulder-blade down 
to constitute a fall. Ground- wrestling is unques- 
tionably un-English, and as stated above has 
brought a useful and ancient pastime into dis- 
repute. Promoters of the sport have for yeara 
endeavoured to introduce an amalgamated system 
on the catch-hold principle, not Tower than the 
waist, in which the wrestler who first touches the 
ground shall be considered the loser, but success 
has not hitherto crowned their efforts. 

See LitVs Wrettliana (Whitehaven, 1823) ; WresllinUt 
by the iwesent writer, Walter Armstrong (‘All England ‘ 
series, 1889 ) ; Pollock and Grove, Fencing^ Boxing, and 
Wrestling ( Badminton Library, 1889 ) ; Blackinoro^s Clara 
Vaughan, for a fine description of a wrcstling-match ; 
and Loon Ville, La Lutle Frangaiae (1892). 

Wrexham, a town of Denbighshire, called 
sometimes the ‘metropolis of North Wales,* on an 
affluent of the Dee, 12 miles SSW. of Chester. Its 
church, destroyed by fire in 1457, and rebuilt in 
1472-1520, was restored in 18G6-68 at a cost of 
£4000, and is a fine Perpendicular structure, whose 
tower, 1.35 feet high, contains ten bells of singular 
sweetness, and is one of the ‘Seven AVonders of 
Wales.* Judge Jefiieys was born close by, at 
Acton ; and Bishop Heber wrote ‘ From Greenland^ 
Icy Mountains’ in the vicarage. Wrexham is 
situated in the heart of a mining district, and 
has far-famed breweries, tanneries, &c. It was 
incorporated in 1857, and with Denbigh (q.v.), &c. 
returns one member to parliament. Pop. (1851) 
6717; (1891) 12,552; (1901) 14,966. 

Wrif^llt, Joseph, a painter, called commonly 
* Wright of Derby,* was born there on 3d September 
1734, the third son of ‘ Equity Wright,* an attoiney 
and town-clerk. He was educated at Derby gram- 
mar-school, and at Derby he died on 29th August 
1797, having passed his whole life in his native 
town, with the exception of three and a half years 
under Hudsoi^ in London (1751-54), two years in 
Italy (1773-75), and two at Bath (1775-77). He 
married in 1773 Hannah Swift (1745^90), who bore 
him three sons and three daughters ; first exhibited 
in London in 1765; and was elected an A.R.A. 
in 1781, an R.A. in 1784— this latter honour he 
declineil. His paintings— of which there was an 
exhibition at Derby in 1883 — are largely portraits 
or portrait groups, representing not seldom effects of 
artificial light, as, e.g., in his well-known ‘Orrery* 

"( 1766 ) and ‘ Air-pump * ( 1768 ). If inferior to Gains- 
borough and Reynohts, and to Romney at Romney’s 
best, ^A^right of Derby stands very high among 
the Englisli painters of the 18tli century, being ‘ a 
master of strong effects of light and shade, gifted • 
with fine perception of the powei's of local colour, 
and Boraetning of a poet in landscape.* See the 
fine folio on liSn by Mr William Bemrose (1886). 

Wrlghty Thomas, antiquary, was born near 
Ludlow, Shropshire, 21st August 1810, the son of a 
Quaker who had migrated from Bradford. From 
Ludlow grammar-school he proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took his B. A. in 1834. 
He had already contributed to Fraser's and other 
magazines, when in 1836 he went to London, and 
at once commenced the career of a man of letters. 
In 1837 he was elected a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and in 1838 was one of the two founaers 
of the Camden Society, as in 1843 of the British 
Archaeological Association. He also took an active 
part in the formation of the Percy and Shakespeai'e 
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Societies, nncl for each of these, from time to time, 
^ited volumes. In 1842 he was elected a corre- 
sponding member of the French Academic dea 
Inscriptions, and he was also a meml>er of other 
learned societies on the Oontinont and in America. 
He died at Chelsea, 23d December 1877. 

From 1836 onwards he published eighty-four work^ 
inoluding, of course, translations and works edited for 
sodeties. The following mav be mentioned : Biogrwpkia 
Britanniea Lita^aria (2 vols. 1 842 >46); Bsmgs on the 
literature. Popular Super etiHone, and Hietory of Eng- 
land in the middle Agee ( 2 vols. 1846 ) ; England under 
ike ffoune of Idafiovn* Illustrated front the Carieafuree of 
the Day (2 vols. 1848) ; Nar^*at{vee of Sorcery and Magic 
(2 vols. 1851); Hmtory of Ludlow (1852); The Of It, ike 
Roman, and the Saxon (18.52); History of freland (3 
vols. 1854); Wanderings of an Antfquary (1854\; 
Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial Enghsh (2 vols. 
1857); History of France (3 vols. 1856 62); Political 
Poems and Songs, fi'om the Accession of Edimrd III 
to that of Richard III. (2 voK 1859 61); Lcs Cent 
Nouvelles Nonvcllis (2 vols. 1868), being a collection of 
mcdicicval tales fiom the only known manuscript of the 
same, discovered by Wright in the library of the 
Hunterian Museum, Glasgow ; Essays on Archatdotfical 
Subjects ( 2 vols. IhOl ) ; History of Donustic Mannei's and 
Sentiments in England during thf Atiddlr /io/’s (1861 ) ; 
A History of Caricaturt and Grotcique in Literature and 
Art (1865); Womankind tn Wistun Enropt (1869); 
Uricmnum (1872; see Wkoxfifr) , and A nolo Latin 
Satirical Potts of the Twilfth Ctntii y (2 vols. 1877). i 

Wrightla. Ri‘o 

Wrist. See II vx'n ; aii<I foi Wnnt ilioji, a form 
of lead {Mmoiiiii}', see iindei T.k \i). 

Writ, in English law, iikmus a wiiUeri order 
addies«ed to a subject in the king's naino. Since 
the Norman Conquest wiite lia\o been freely 
dovisoil and alteiea for many dilleient purposes. 
Some are of an administrative or political natuie, 
as, for example, the wiit adilressed to a roturning- 
oflicer, commanding him to hold an election, and 
return the name of the jicrson eleeteil ; writs of 
mandamus and prohibition, by Dibich inferior 
courts are kept witliin the bounds of tbeir juiisdie- 
tion ; and the famous writ of Jlab(*ms C<Hpus (<|^.v.), 
by whicli a person who has another in eusto<\v is 
commanded to bring up bis nrisonei and to sliovr by 
what authority he detains him. An action at law 
was formerly begun by an *oiiginaI writ Mhsueil 
under the great seal ; it is now begun by a wiit of 
summons, requiring the defendant to appear and 
answer the plain titt’’H claim. The judgment of the 
court is enforced by a wiit of execution, as, for 
e.yaniple, the writ of Fieri Facias (q.v.), which 
directs the sherilT to levy the debt by seizing 
the defendant’s goods. See Capias, Certiorari, 
Eleoit, Error, Mandamus, Ne Exeat, Sub- 
PCBNA, &c. Formerly the king would issue wits 
of execution without trial, but this abuse was 
taken away by the Great Charter of 1215. Dc 
Hasretico Comburendo was abolished under Charles 
II. Many Of the old forms of writ have been 
abolished (such as Latitat, which proceeiled on the 
legal hetion that the defendant was in hiding out 
of Middlesex) or rendered obsolete by modem 
changes in procedure, such as Scire Facias and Quo 
Wanunto (q.v.).^ In the United States the several 
states differ considerably ; thus in New York writs 
of Error and writs Ne Exeat have been abolished. 
See also Summons and Warrant. 


Wrlter*s Cramp. See Cramp. 

Writers to tbe Signet* an ancient society of 
solicitors in Scotland who formerly had the exmu- 
sive right to prepare all summonses and other writs 
pertaining to the supreme court of justice (see 
Bionet). Under the 31 and 32 Viet chap. 101 
they have still the exclusive privilege of preparing 
crown writs, which include all charters, precepts, 
and writs from the sovereign or prince of ^tland. 
616 


The office of Keeper of the Signet lyas Jn X8I7 
conjoined with that of LorrI Clerk Register* See 
Library, p. 607.— IFWfer is also a t«firm vugneiy 
applied in Scotland to a law practitioner or hSi 
clerk. 

Wrlftlng. In the article Alphabet an aoeoimt 
has l>een given of the ^ arions systems of wHtinjg, 
ideographic, syllabic, or alpha- cimiKbi mw ua. 
betic, and all e\h>ting al]>hanotfe by j. b. 
have l>ecn tracetl to their origin in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic pic bare- writing. In the 
articles PAL^.o^iRAPHA- and Inscriptions the 
standard records, docunierils, and manuscripts have 
Ixjcn catalogued, and the vanous Miands' or styles 
of nenmansliip ha\c been desciil»eil, so that it is now 
only necessary to give an account of the materials 
used for writing, and of the irifhamce of these 
maberiah in modif>ing or inuisforming the char* 
acler of Ihe several .setipt*^. 

Tiie cJiiel nmferials on which >vritingH hav’o come 
down U) us are stonf‘, clay, metal, potsherds, wood, 
iiap.vrus, leathcM, parchineni, wax tablets, palm* 
ica\<‘'>, ami j>a]>er. Tlie ohlest documents which 
we po-N'-e^s come tioin bJie earliest seats of civilisa- 
tion, IkMlivionia and Egvpt, and tbe Babylonian 
and Egvptian scripts begin with iii.'^ciiptions on 
Slone. The si\le of the cuneiform inscriptions is 
<liie to tbeir having >>een written on tablets of soft 
<‘biv. wlfich have then been dried in the sun or 
kiln baked. But tbi*- cuneiform Avriting was itself 
dev eloped out of an earliei lapidai^^ scri]>t, tbo linear 
lUbv Ionian, so called because it is formed of lines, 
not wedges, as .shown in tbe undated lapidary in- 
scriptions Ironi Tel lo (Telloh), or the inscription 
of baigoii of Aga«le, who reignetl alnmt 3800 B.c. 
(sec Babylonia, Vol. 1. p. 633). But vdien the 
linear Ba)»y Ionian had been mcKlified owing to the 
use of clay, tlie Inpidaiy inscriptions follow the 
wedge shaped forms which aiose out of the clay 
script Tbe w^eilge shaped forms are believed to 
luive been impressed on the soft clay bv means of a 
.sqiiaie beaded implement, a comer of Avhich Avas 
dinteil into tbe clay. Tbe great library of Nineveh 
consisted of cla> tablets containing Assyrian copies 
of oldei Babv Ionian documents, and fioiu Babylon 
we liaA'e on similai tablets the recouls of the Egibi 



Fig. 1. — A Cuneiform Clay-tablet (reduced). 

banking firm, consisting of innumerable deeds re- 
lating to financial tiaiisactions, such as loans, sales, 
and marriage settlements. Tlie contract tablets go 
back to the 24th century B.C., and come down to 
the time of Domitian. 

The oldest inscriptions of Egypt, which may be 
earlier by a thousand years than any from Baby- 
lonia, are also engraved on stone ; but papyrus Avas 
also used at an extremely remote period. Hence 
two styles arose, the hieratic for papyrus and the 
hieroglyphic for inscriptions The oldest book in 
existence is the Papyrus Prisse, noAv at Paris. It 
was found in 1847, in a Theban tomb of the 11th 
dynasty (25()()-3000 B.C.), and purports to be a 
copy of a much earlier treatise, composed in the 
time of the 6th dynasty. It is Avritten in a bold 
hieratic hand, bearing little resemblance to the 
hieroglyphic picture- Avri ting from Avhich it was 
derived. Such remains of the literature of ancient 
Egypt as we possess have chiefly come to us on 
papyrus rolls found in Egyptian tombs. From 



Egypt the use of papyrus spread to Europe. The 
oldest Greek records are inscriptions on stone or 
metal, but wo possess Greek papyri found in Egypt 
which date from the 2d century B.C. At Hercu- 
laneum a lilirary consisting of some 2000 carbonised 



rolls. When parchment came into use, we hav® 
also the word rotuhiSy whence the name of the 
Master of the Rolls, who was custos rotulorumy the 
keeper of the rolls or legal documents of the Chan- 
cery. The Greeks called these rolls hihlia^ whence 
the name of the Bible, and the word bibliotheca for | 
a library. When the work was in several rolls 
the rolls were called tomoi (Gr,, ‘slices,* ‘sec- i 
tions ’), whence the word * tome.* The Latin word 
liber ^ ‘a book,* whence our ‘library,* points to 
the use of the bark of trees as the material 
for writing, while ‘book,* from the A.S. 

‘a beech tree,* points to the fact that the runes 
were cut on slabs of beech- wood. The book form 


Fig. 2. — Specimen of the Writing of the Papyrus Prisse. 

rolls of papyrus has been discovered. It consists 
mainly of Greek treatises on the Epicurean philo- 
sophy, but comprises a few Latin works, among 
them a poem on the battle of Actiiim. In the 5th 
century the rescripts of the Inii3erial Chancery at 
Constantiiioole were written on papyrus ; we have 
papyrus decnis from Ravenna dating from the 5th 
to the 10th century ; and in the 7th century papyrus 
was used for the charters of the Merovingian Icings 
in Gaul. In the 8th century, owing to the Moslem 
conquest of Egypt, papyrus became more difficult 
to procure, but it continued to be used in the Papal 
Chancery till the middle of the 11th century. Con- 
currently with the use of papyrus for deeds and 
rescripts, parchment, a more costly material, was 
largely used for books. As to the date of its 
invention, Pliny records tlie legend that Ptolemy V. 
(205-185 B.c.) prohibited the exportation of papyrus 
from Egypt, and that in consequence the booKS in 
the great libraiy at Pergamus were written on 
skins specially prepared, called from the place of 
their origin from which the word parch- 

ment is derived. Leather had previously been 
used, and is still employed by the Jews for the 
sacred rolls of the law. Parchment is leather so 
prepared that both sides can bo used to write on. 
From the 4th to the 16th centuries imrehment, 
made from the skins of sheep, goats, and calves, 
was the usual material for books. Vellum is 
merely a finer kind of parchment made from the 
skins of younger animals. 

Paper ( q. v. ), made of vegetable fibre or of rags, 
was probal)ly invented by the Chinese, and iiitro- 
duceu into Europe by the Arabs in the 9th century; 
in the 13th century it was used in France for deeds, 
and in the 15th century for books. But for the 
invention of paper, the printing-press would have 
been an invention of comparatively little import- 
ance, papyrus being too frail ami parchment too 
costly for "the multiplication of printed books. 

For ordinary purposes, such as letters, accounts, 
and the first drafts of books, the Greeks and 
Romans made use of wooden slabs covered with a 
thin coating of wax, on which the writing was 
scratched with a hard point of metal, W'ood, or 
ivory, which was called the graphium or stilus. 
The other end of the stilus was flattened into a 
palette, which served to efface the writing or to 
smooth the wax. These tablets w^ere callea deltoi 
by the Greeks, and tabuUe by the Romans. They 
were connected by rings, serving as hinges, and 
two or more slabs thus connected were called a 
caudex or codex. A codex of two leaves or slabs 
w^ called a diptych, and one of three leaves a 
triptych. The peculiarities of the Roman cursive 
hand are largely due to the employment of these 
wax-tablets. They were used in Franco till the 
13th century, and then superseded by paper. 

^ Papyrus MSS. are, as a rule, written only on one 
side, and are usually found in the form of cylin- 
drical rolls. Our word ‘ volume * is derived from 
the Latin name volumen^ which was given to these 



Fig. 3,— Latin Wax-tablet, 2d century (reduced). 


Avas adopted for literary works written on parch- 
ment, and the name codex, originally given to tbe 
hinged sets of w^ax-tablets, was transferreil to sucli 
MSS., distinguishing them from the vohnnina and 
rotuli. Codices written on papynis are rare, the 
material being so fragile that it Avas liable to tear 
in turning over the leaves. There is, bo>vevcr, at 
Paris a papyrus codex of the 6th century, contain- 
ing the sermons of St Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, 
and another of nearly tbe same date, containing 
some of the works of St Augustine. At Milan 
there is a papyrus codex of the 7th or 8tli century, 
containing a Latin translation of Josephus by 
Rufinus. Before the 15tb century MSS. are not 
pa^ed, but only foliated — i.e. only the leaves or 
quires, and not tbe ])ages, are numbered. Till the 
11th century the lines for the writing arc scratched 
with a dry-point, in the 13th they are ruled with 
a plummet or lead point, or with red ink. 

In Egypt gi*eat numbers of graffiti or inscribed 



Fig. 4. — Fragment of an lElgyptian Ostraoon. 


potsherds, called ostraca (lit. oyster shells ), have 
ueen found. Sometimes the writing is scratched 
with a shaip point, but is more commonly written 
in ink with a reed. Some of these ostraca are 




WRITING 


letters or orders to officials, but most usually they w<ih derived, Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, and 
are receipts for taxes. The tax-collectors miist tJie .scripts derived from the Arabic, suck aa 
have jjoiie round with donkeys laden with pot- Turkish, Afghan, and Hindustani, retain this 
sherds in order to give these receipts. We have direction. The oldest of the Greek inscriptions 
also Graffiti (q.v.) rudely scrihhled on the plaster follow the Plucnician direction, but at an early 
of Pompeian an<l Roman walls, whi<dj are valuable period they are occasionally written in a snake-like 
as disclosing the popular spelling and the cursive form, following the marjrin of the stone. In the 


hand of tlie perioil. 

DocuinentH intended for prcsei vation, if not in- 
scribed on stone, were usually engraved on metal. 
The questions addressed to oracles wtue scratched 
on leaden plates, of which great- numbers have been 


Gth century, or even carfier, we lind them written 
hoHstrttphedov or ‘ j)loiigh-wise,’ the lines running 
alternately from right to left, and h*oni left to 
right, just ns oxen, when ploughing, dra\y the 
alternate furrows in opposite directions. Finally 


found, and ieaden plates, eontaining llie name of j «!] the line^ were written froTii loft to right. The 
tlie ileceased, were used as scrolls for foridi. in j same riajjpe.ned in The oMor inscriptions 

tombs. Treaties between (ireek stales were fie- j are retrogaade, a direction long roiaiiieii by the 
quently engraved on bronze plates and alUxe*! to | Ktniscans. w Idle from t'viimo v e liave bonstro- 
tne w.ails of temples. • nlicdon inscriptions, until finally the direetion from 

Tlie oldest s^ieciniens of Indian writing are (lie | li ft lo right was a<lopted. I’lie same was ihe ofise 
rock inscriptions of Asolca ^q.v.), wlii.h j with th“. runic writing. wbk<*ii was obtained from 

from tlie 3<l century h.(\ These are snecf*r4ied by j tin* fJicelC'. before Mie dins tiori of the wnting 
nunierons inscriptions from Ihiddhist cavt‘s. 'Tin* j h.i.<i been changed. J’he eai liesL rniiie inserijitions 
giants (>f land to temples w’ere conmuuily engraved j are rel r»>gv;uh*, then they become serp<'ntine or 
on copper jilates. Rut the characteristic Tmlhoi j houst ropln^deii, ;uid linally they are written from 
material was the palm- leaf, the nst^ of v.liic-h i h'ft lo light. rht> lJirn\ aritic ins(*riptions troiii 
profoundly rnoditie<l the .scrifds of Sonihcrn India, j \r.ahia. Felix are retrograde, bonstrophe<loii, or 


tlie deceased, were use<l as scrolls for /ondi in 
tombs. Treaties between (beek states were fie- 
quently engraved on bronze plates and atlixed to 
the walls of temples. 

The oldest s^iecimens of Indian writing are (lie 
rock inscriptions of As(dia ^q.v.), wliiidi 
from tlie 3d century n.(\ These are sn»‘ce4>4iod^ by 
nunierons inscriptions from lhid4niist cavt‘s. Tin* 


rii4> IJirnyaritic insmiptions from 
retr4>gra<le, b4)nstrophe4loii, or 


Orissa, (Vylon, ami Burma, 'fhe palm h»/ives wt'n* • fiom l^dt to right, a dirtM-iiofi whitdi was a4lopted 


strung together somethin 


manner 4,r 


when th4» IJirnyaritic writing penetrated to 


hy a cord passing thr4)ngh holes bore4l in Hence fin* Ih'vnnagan, the IVili, ami all the ile- 
the leaves. The ()ev.an.agari, or San-'-krit Book- riv4*(l Indian M iipr- are written from left to right, 
haml (lig. 5), was written (Ui jialmdeaves with .a ’ t'hinese is vriib ri in verti<*al eohimns, iM»ginning 

with a cnlnmn on the right-hand sifle 
^ • of the oanor. The Maiienu uml Mon- 

g<diari scripts are also written in vertical 
^ ^ ^ columns, but, nil like the (diiriese, they 

SJ ' g l l T HitfSTf ar J I' jJ T 'll* Srnxrar *Sarn!Er3 beginontheleft handside. of the paper, 
nn^ Ml^^n ^nl m The Mongtdian, from which the Manchu 

^-■11 II r ^ I J J I VMM « was 4hM')ve4k was obtained from the 

iac script of ibe Nestovian inission- 
aries, who at limt wrote from right- to 
I left, ami then for convenience* wrote 

vertically, the paper being tnrne4l round 
Pig. 5.— St John, iii. 16, in .Sanskrit (tlie Oevanagari cliaractcr)* as through 90” lo enable it to be read, 
printed by tile Ih iti.sh au<l Foreign Bibl.i Society. Finally it was botli WTittcn and reatl 

vertically. 

ink, but exliibit.s characteristic forms due [ The character and general appearance of scripts 
irlicr eiiijdoynieut of a dry point, the con- | ba.s been greatly intluenced M" the nature of the 
line from wdiich the letters depend being in j materials employed, wdietiier stone, clay, metal, 
necessarily ahseiit. w'oo4.l, papyrus, wax, ptilm-leaves, parchment, or 

eed, callctl ctdianuify Jiatula^ arundo^ or paper, and also hy the imjilenient, wliether chisel, 
ind cut like our quill-pens, was used for brush, reeil, stile, or quill, as wx*H as by the quality 
4vith ink on papyrus or parchment. Tt is j of the ink. Scripts of wholly <Ufrerent origin, if 
iloyed in the Kast, and in the AVe.st con- j written witli the same materials, acquire a general 


reed and ink, but exliibit.s cliaracteristic forms due [ The character and g 
to the earlier eiiijdoynieut of a dry point, the con- | ba.s been greatly intlu 
necting line from wdiich the letters ilepemi being in j materials einjiloyed, v 
this case necessarily ahseiit. w'oo4.l, jjapyrus, wax, 

The reed, callctl ctdianuify Jiatula^ arundo^ or paper, and also hy the 
cattna, and cut like our quill-pens, was used for brush, reeil, stile, or qi; 
writing with ink on papyrus or parchment. Tt is j of the ink. Scripts o 
still employed in the Kast, and in the AVe.st con- j written with the same 
tinned to be used till the 12th century. Isidore of external resemblance. 


Seville, wdio wn-ote in the 7tU ccntxiry, is the first 
to mention the quill — penna, ‘a feather,’ whence 
our wmnl ‘ pen.’ In the l.Sth century the quill had 
replaced the reed, and the result of the change is 
seen in the adoption of finer" up-.strokes. The 
general use of steel jwns has ha<l consnlerable 
effect on modem sci'ipts, but metal pens, or calami 
made of br6nze, >vere not unknown to the ancienta. 
The last innovation is the stylographic |>en, the 
nse of which is ino<lifying modern hands. 

Ink >vas usually black. The oldest inks were 
thick and glutinous, necessitating the use of a 
bnish, as in the earlier hieratic writing, and in 
Chinese or square Pali. A tliiuner ink, suited for 
the reed, was made from gall-nuts and sulphate of 
iron (see Ink)l Red and blue ink were used for | 
titles or initials. From the Gth to the lltli century 


Miiiire a ge 
sfi, with 


glutinous ink be employed, the writing tends lo 
become upright, thick, and bold, as in Chinese, 
Siamese, Square PaU, and the hieratic of the old 
Egyptian empire. If a reed be used the writing 
often .slopes to the left, the up-strokes and down- 
.strokes being of the .same thickness, as with a 
stylographic pen. On the other hand, with a quill 
or a steel pen the waiting slopes to the right, and 
the up strokes are fine. Thus it is manimst that 
our printed capitals, such as W, M, N, or V, ai'e 
imitations of quill- written letters, the down-strokes 
being thicker than the np-strokes. With a lapidary 
script the strokes are all of the same thicKness, 
the letters are square, angular, upright, and 
regularly formed, eschewing oval loops or sweeping 
tails. Thus lapidary Gt'eek and lapidary Himyaiitic 
liave a suj^rficial resemblance, though their pedi- 


coloured inks are rare, but in the 12th they become grees are different. A xylographic script, such as 


more common. For an account of gold and silver 
writing on purple parchment, see Illumination. 

Among Aryan nations the writing is horizontal, 
and the normal direction from left to riglit. The 
Semitic scripts, on the other hand, are written 
from right to left, this being the direction of the 
early hieratic, from which the Phoenician alphabet 


the runic writing, is rectilinear and I'egnlar, like 
a lapidary script, but triangles are prefevi-ed to 
squares, complicated forms disappear, curves 
horizontal lines are avoided, diagonals running 
obliquely across the grain of the wood being pre- 
ferred. Hence in the runic writing H becomes 
N, the I>aie of F slope upwards, and those of S 
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WRYNECK 


slope downwards (see Runes). A palm-leaf script, 
if scratched with a point, and not written with a 
reed, prefers arcs of circles and vertical lines, lend- 
ing itself readily to intricate convolutions, hut like 
a xylographic script it rigorously eschews horizontal 
lines, which would cause the leaf to split. Palm- 
leaf scripts, such as those of Orissa, Ceylon, and 
Burma, have a sui^erficial rcsemhlance, though 
their pedigrees may differ. On metal, if the writ- 
ing ho punched, it partakes of lapidary forms ; if 
written with a point it heconies scratchy, and we 
get intersecting lines, the angles are not joined with 
precision, and circles hecoine irregular ovals. On 
clay the loops are opened, all the forms are recti- 
linear, and the strokes hecome parallel and de- 
tached. Books written on parclinient, a costly 
material, exhibit an elaborate caligraphic style, the 
letters being upright, separately formed, regular in 
size, with symmetrical curves, ellmtical rather than 
circular curves being preferreil. The up strokes are 








Fig. 6, — Merovingian Script, 7th century. Portion of a 
Chai’terof Clovis III. (reduced). 

fine, and the down -strokes of uniform thickness. 
But if a rough and cliea]> material, such as papy- 
rus or paj)er, be employed, the writing tends to 
become careless ana cursive, easily degenerat- 
ing into an almost illegible scrawl, as in the 
Merovingian charters, exhibiting blotted loops 
and elongated tails, the letters being joined by 
ligatures which have a tendency to modify the 
forms of the letters. Thus A is a lapidary form, 
a is a parchment form, while np is a paper form. 
The same characteristics arc exhibited by 
M, in, and G, g, and B, b, and 
and by most of the other ^ letters. 

Assimilation also produces superficial resem- 
blances, especially between contiguous letters, sucli 
as E and F, M and N, m and n, p and q. The effects 
of dissimilation have also to be reckoned with. Thus 
when r took the form the resemblance to the 
written z became a source of confusion, and the 
latter letter acquired a tail and became So the 
oldest forms of the letters b, d, and^r, which 
consisted of a triangle with a tail, were almost un- 
distingiiishable, and, the tnangle having become 
a loop, from a common form resembling P three 
differentiated forms arose, the letter B acquiring a 
lower loop, the letter D losing its tail, and tne 
letter R acquiring a second tail, so that B, D, and 
R are now perfectly distinct. 

The history of writing exhibits a constant pro- 
cess of decay and regeneration. Careful book- 


hands degenerate into illegible cursive scripts, and 
then new book-hands are gradually developed, 
which again degenerate. Hiere is a constant 
struggle between two principles— the principle of 
- least effort, which tends to render wilting illegible, 
and the need of being legible, which tends to 
regeneration. Thus the beautiful, uncial book- 
hands gave place to the illegible Greek and Roman 
cursives, and out of these cursives tlie new minus- 
cules were evolved, which again degenerated into 
almost illegible cursives. Fashions in writing vary 
with time and place. Some distinctive national 
hands are described at PALiEOGKAriiY# 

Sco books cited at ALPHABET, INSCKJPTIONS, and 
Pal^.ograpuy ; the articles Cuneiform, Hiero- 
glyphics, QiJiPU, Runes, Shorthand; the article.s on 
A, B, C, and the other letters ; and specimens at 
Arabia, Armenia, Burma, China, Ethiopic, Hebrew, 
Ireland (p. 208), Moabite Stone, Ac. 
Writing-machines. See Type-whiter. 

Wrongous Imprisonment. Sec Imprison- 
ment, Habeas Corpus. 

Wroxeter, a village of Shropshire (pop. 500), 
on the Severn, 6 miles SE. of Shrewsbiiiy. It 
occupies the site of the Roman Uriconinm^ an 
important station on Watling Street (q.v.). At 
Uriconiurn part of the wall (once 8 miles in cir- 
cumference) with ditch and ranipait still exists, 
and the place has yielded many ami various Roman 
remains, excavations having been c«arried on during 
1859-07. See T. Wright, Uriconiurn (1872). 

Wryneck {Yun:c)y a genus of birds of tlie 
WoodiKioker family (Pieida*), having a short, 
straight, conical beak ; a long extensile tongue, 
with a horny point ; wings of moderate size ; a 
rather .short and rounded tail ; the feet with two 
toes in front, and two behind. One spcciiJs, the 
Common Wryneck ( F. torquilkt)^ is a regular 
spring visitor to England and the north of Eurojie. 



Wryneck ( Yunx torquilla). 

From its appearing at the same time with the 
cuckoo, it has acquired the name of Cuckoo's Mate^ 
or Cuckoo's Leader. It has been found as far north 
as Caithness, the Orkneys and Shetlands, and the 
Faroes. It has also been found in Ireland. It is 
about 7 inches long, of a rusty ash colour, irregu- 
larly spotted with brown and black. It feeds on 
caterpillars and insects, and is often seen on the 
ground near ant-hills, feeding on the ants and 
their ‘eggs.* The construction of its tongue 
resembles that of wooilpeckers, and enables it to 
seize its insect prey with wonderful celerity ; the 
tongue, which is covered with a glutinons secre- 
tion, is darted out and retracted so that the eye 
can scarcely follow it, the two posterior branches 
of the bones of the tongue being much elongat^^ 
and muscles for its extension attached* to them. 
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The wryneck generally makes almost no nest, but 
deposits its eggs on fragments of ileeaye*! wood in 
a hole of a tree. I'lie young birds are easily tamed, 
and are great favourites with boys. In France 
boys tie a string to one of the legs of the bird, and 
allow it to climb trees in search of insects. The 
name wryneck is derived from the bird's habit of 
writhing its head and nock quickly in various 
directions, with an undulating snake like motion, 
which it does particularly if found in its hole in 
a tree, making at the same time a Idssing noise, 
to alarm the intruder; hut on his drawing l>ac.k it 
suddenly dares out and escapes. 

See Hankow, 

Wlltlwail {Wif(lhwdn)^ a n/itive state in tlie 
Indian division of Kathiawar. Area, 2.'i7 ‘^q. ni. ; 
po]>. nearly 50,000, mostly Mohanimedaiis. The 
capital, VViidwan, 110 miles N \V. of liaroda by 
rail, lias some trade and a ]iop. of 17,000, 

Wii-liii, a ('liincse treaty jaul in An Inii, near ( 
the Yang ts/e, 50 miles abo\ (* Nanking ; pop. T-.OlXi, ^ 

Wulleiiwevcr. St-o Lt.r.w k. 

WlllstRll« oi' AYi'T.fstan, (1) a monk of Win- j 
Chester in the 10(h century, anilmrof a Latin prose . 
life of Jlishoji Kthelwold, anrl a poem in Latin I 
hexaniotors on the .Mira(‘h‘s (»f St Swit liin. — {*2 ) An • 
Archbislioj) <»f York, in 1<KKL author of two jaisioral ; 
letters and several liomilies in Anglo Saxon, the | 
most remarkable of wliieh is printe<l in Hiekes's | 
Thesanrus^ vol, iii. See l^rhrr div Wc.rKi' (frs 
idtcnijl. KrzhLschft/s ( Weimar, 1SS*2), by 

Prof. A. Napier, who has alsf) (Mlited the Ibnnilics 
(llorlin, 1SS,*1 ). -(.*{) The well-known l»isho[> of 
Worcester, and a saint of the English ealendar. 
He was horn at feeritun in Warwieksliire about 
1007, ami edneate<l at Ex'slnuii and I\‘ter1>orough. 
He hocanie a ]>riest, afterwards a monk and prior 
of the monastery of Worecvsier, and ultim.ateiy in 
1062 bishop of that see. He lived (lirough tin! 
troubles or the Norman Conquest, tmjoyed the 
favour not only of t he Compieror, but of William 
Kiifus, and died in 1095, at tlie age of eight y-soven. 
He is by some rcput/C<l the author of tlie ]>ortioii of 
the Anglo-Saxon C’lironiele which extends from 
1034 to the death of the Conqueror, His Life was 
written by William of Malmesbury (Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra, vol. ii.). 

WlimU« Wilhelm Max, physiologist and philo- 
sopher, was born I6th Augu.st 1S32 at Necivarau 
in Baden, and, after lecturing at Heidelberg and 
Zurich, went to Leipzig in 1875 as professor of 
Physiology. He is distinguished in the field of 
experimental psychology, ami has written a long 
aeries of works on the nerves and the senses, the 
relations of physiology and psychology, logic, &c. 

Wlipper, or WIPPER, a tributary of the Khiiie, 
which enters on the right bank between Cologne 
and Dlisseldorf, The river, about 40 miles in 
length, has a strong current, and is iise<l as motive 
power by hundreds of mills, so that the Wupper- 
thal, especially that part of it which contains the 
towns of Barmen (q.v.) and Elberfeld (q.v.), is one 
of the most populous and imlustrial in Germany. 
The religious zeal of the inhabitants, and their 
interest in missions, are conspicuous. 

Wllrtemberg# a kingdom of Germany, lying 
between Baden on the west and Bavaria on the 
east, and touching Switzerland ( Lake of Constance) 
on the south. It entirely surrounds Hohenzollern, 
in which state, as well as in Baden, it owms several 
detached portions of territory. Area, 7529 sq. in. 
(a little larger than Wales) ; pop., which is nearly 
stationary, 2,169,434 in 1900. Chief town, Stutt- 
gart (q.v.) ; Ulm, Heilbronn, Esslingen, Cannstatt. 
and Reutlingen have over 20,000 inhabitants. The 
Black Forest, rising to 3776 feet, lies along its 
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western boundary; whilst the Swabian Alb (3327 
feet) stretches right across the country from west 
to east, forming the watei-slied between the Neckar 
and the Danube, the principal rivers of the king- 
dom ; the northern portions belong to the Bavarian 
jdateau. Mineral springs are plenti^iL The 
numerous fertile valleys, favoured Xv a genial and 
temperate climate. ju(Mlnce wine and fruit in abund- 
j aucc. The breeding of live-stock is of more tlian 
average im)>ort.ance, 18^ ]»er cent, of the area l>eing 
I grass and meailows. Eorcsts occupy some 31 per 
; cent, of the area. Iron, .salt, and turf are extracted. 

■ Tlio industries, varied and extensive, employ 41 
I nor cent, of the populotion, the more notable 
hranches being gold and silver work, hardware, 
iron cast in* 4 , machinery, phihvsojihicaJ and innsic4tl 
in^trnments, watches, bricks, chemicals, toys, print- 
ing and publishing, pajier, tanniiig, brewing, silk 
nitd wool spiniiiiii*. omhroideiy, The country 

for main Mgos been noteil for its liigh edii- 
cntional s^tnndard. The national university is at 
Tubingen : S( nt tgart tbo st.'at of an excellent ]>o]y- 
ferdiniv, Hobenbeim of an agrieullural academy. 
Of (he total populariojj fiS per cent, are Protestants. 

'rim lieredilarv sovereign is assi-stetl by tNVo 
house*- of iinrli.MUK'nt, one an as.semhiy of princes 
and the lie.a<l.s of certain noble families ; the otlier 
c.on.-isting of t weniy -1 hree ]»rivileged members and 
seventy elected directly by the peojile for a period 
of .-ix yeans. Tli(‘ national income and e.xpeiuli- 
turo babmee at about per annum ; the 

national debt amounts to ■£23,090,000, nearly all 
im'-urred for building railways. Famous Wiirteiii- 
bergen-i were ScbiJler, L lilami, Wielaiul, HautF, 
Kerner, (Kcolam]>adius, Scbelling, Hegel, Baur, 
Stra.us.s, Kejder, lAannookcr, vS:c. 

Wiatemberg, then occupied by the Suevi, was 
conquered in tlie 1st century by the Romans. In 
tlie .3(1 century it wa.s overrun by the Alemanni, 
who ill tlndr turn were subdued by the Franks. 
The Frankish cmjierors included * part of their 
territories in the Duchy of Swabia, and eventu- 
iilly, in or before tlie 13tb century, conferred upon 
a iocul family the dignity of Counts of Wiirtem- 
berg. Donut Kberhard the Illustrious ( 1279-1325) 
greatly extended the jio.ssessions and power of the 
family, and made Stuttgart his principal re.sidence. 
Eberhard IJ. (1344-92) waged a long and finally 
successful feud against the towns of the Swabian 
league. From 1442 to 1482 the county was divided 
liotween two hranchos of tlie family; but in 1495 
Count Eberhard V. (1480-90) was created a duke 
of the empire. ririch (1498-1552), >vho began 
to rule when only sixteen, is perhaps the l>est 
known of the dukes : his extravagance an<l love 
of display occasioned the ‘ Poor Conrad ’ peasant 
revolt ( 1514); he caused Ulrich von Hutten’s cousin 
to be slain, whereby he roused a host of enemies 
—the knightly ordeire of the empire, the Bavarian 
dukes, the towns of the Swabian league, and the 
emperor. The ban of the empire being proclaimed 
against him, he was driven into exile. On Ids 
return he introduced tlie Reformation into Ids 
duchy; and the policy thus begun was energeti- 
cally furthered by Ulrich’s son Christopher ( 1550- 
68), who was likewise the author of important 
legislative reforms. During 1547-99 Wurtemberg 
was constrained to rank as a lief of the Austrian 
royal house. Though it took no direct part in 
the Thirty Years* War until 1634, the country 
suffered very greatly from the various hostile 
arirdes, especially the Imperialists, and it took 
all the energy and statecraft of Duke Eberhard 
III. 11628-74) to repair the damans and recuper- 
ate the resources of his country, under Eberhard 
Ludwig (1677-1733) the French, in repeated in- 
vasions, helped the misti-esses of the extravagant 
duke to impoverish the land anew ; nor dial his 
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cousin and successor do anything to iiupro^'e its 
condition. Karl Kii^en (1737-93), the next duke, 
aped Louis XIV., built castles, waged war against 
Frederick the Great, violated the constitution by 
arbitrary acts, but did much in his later veai*s to 
foster education and science. Frederick if. (1797- 
1S16) brouglit upon liiniself the vengeance of 
Moreau in ‘1800, but on going over to tlie Frencli 
was rewarded with 850 sq. m. of new territory ami 
an addition of 125,000 subjects, as well as the 
dignity of Elector. In the war that Napoleon 
began against Austria in 1805 the Elector of 
Wiirteniberg threw in his lot with the French, 
and his troops fought on that side down to 1813; 
in return for which he acquired the kingly title 
and an increase of territory that more than doubled 
the number of his subjects. The reign of the next 
sovereign. King William I. (1810-64), was chielly 
occupied with the reorganisation of the new state 
and in the political conllicts that grew out of the 
democratic ntuvements of 1848-49. Throwing in 
her lot with Austria in 1860, Wurtemborg was 
beaten at Koiiiggriitz and Tauberbischofsheim, and 
her king ( Charles, 1864-91 ) comjjelled to purchase 
peace from Frussia at the cost of an indemnity of 
£800,000. The successes of 1870-71 against the 
French called forth 'a more friendly feeling towards 
Prussia, and led ‘to Wii i tem berg’s incorporation in 
the now German empire. 

See the official Tian Koniyreich Wilrttemberg yoXs. 
1882-86); and P. Stalin, WiiHtcmbcrys (1882 

tt seq . ). 

Wurtz, Charlks Adolphe (1817-84), a great 
French chemist, a native of Strasburg, from 1844 a 
resident in Paris. He is author of numerous works 
on chemistry, of which The Atonuc J'heori/ {IHHO) 
and Modern Cheviiatry (by Greene, Philadelphia, 
1879; 4th ed. 1885) have been translated into 
English. See his Life by Gautier (Paris, 1884). 

Wilrzburg^f cajutal of tlie Bavarian province of 
Lower Franconia, in a beautiful valley on both 
sides of the Main, 70 miles SE. of Frankfort by 
rail. Among the public buildings the most dis- 
tinguished are the Episcopal Palace (1720-44), one 
of the most magniiicent royal residences in Ger- 
many, ami the spacious and excellently fitted-up 
Julius Hospital (1576), the university buildings, 
the town-hall, &c. The fortress of Marienberg, 
built on the site where Drusus founded a castle, is 
situated on a hill 400 feet high, on the left bank 
of the Main, and was till 1720 the episcopal resi- 
dence. Of the numerous churches the most worthy 
of notice are the richly decorated cathedral, which 
was rebuilt in the 11th and following centuries, 
with beautiful chapels and monuments of the 
bishops ; the Marten- kapelle, one of the most 
beautiful monuments of old German art, with four- 
teen statues of the 15th century ; the university 
church ; and the Neumunster Church, containing 
the Imnes of the Irish patron saint of AVurzburg, 
St Kilian, and of Walther von der Vogel weide. In 
front of the Julius Hospital there is a bronze 
statue of the founder. Bishop Julius, who also in 
1582 founded the univei*sity (an older one dating 
from 1403 having had but a short existence). The 
hospital was put in connection with the university, 
which has all along kept the medical faculty in 
high reputation, and promoted the prosperity o^ the 
university as a whole. There are 75 professors and 
teachers and 1500 students — more than half of them 
medical students. The libraiy has above 100,000 
vols. There are also a notable musical school, 
Catholic seminaries, &c. There are manufactures 
of tob^co, furniture, machinery, surgical and 
scientific instruments, railway carriages, lamps, 
vinegar, wine, beer, and iron. Pop. ( 1880) 51,014 ; 
(1890) 60,844; (1900) 75,497. 


Wllrzburg (Lat. Wirceburguin) was long the 
capital of a sovereign bishopric of the German 
empire, founded in 741 by St Boniface, wln^e 
bishops held the title of Dukes of Franconia, 
though in siiiritual matters they were under the 
Archbishop of Mainz. The area of the bishopric 
was upwards of 1800 sq. m., with a pop. of 260,0(W. 
At the iieace of Lun6ville (1801) the bishopric, 
like the other spiritual jirincipalities of Gernianv, 
was secularised ; and in 1803 the greater part of it 
was conferred on the Elector of Bavaria. In 1805 
Bavaria gave up Wurzburg to the Grand-duke 
Ferdinand of Tuscany, and the principality was 
raised to the dignity of an electorate. But <at 
the Vienna Congress it reverted to Bavaria, The 
campaign of the Prussian army of the Main ended 
with an action here in 1866, the fortres.s being 
l)ombarded ; and since then Wurzburg no longer 
ranks as a fortified place. 

There are guidebooks by Hcflfncr (1871) and Hubert 
(1882), and contributions to tlie history of the town and 
university by Scharold (1819), Oegg (1881), Urlichs 
(1878), Wegele (1882), and Cronthal (1888). 

Wllrzeii, a town of Saxony, on tlie Mulde, 18 
miles E. of Leipzig by rail, with a 12th-ceiitury 
catheilral, an old castle, and nianiifactuies of bis- 
cuits, cai jiets, felt, cigars, wire, &c. Pop. 16,606. 

Wllttkc^ IIeinricii, historian, horn at Brieg 
in Silesia, Fehruary 12, 1818, became i>rofessor at 
Leipzig in 1848. He also took an active interest 
in politics, and had to tlie last a bitter enmity to 
Prussia. He died at Leijizig, 14th June 1876. 
Besides hooks devoted to the history of Silesia 
(1842-43, and 1847), the throo years oJ war, 1756 
58 (1856), Poland and Germany (1847), the battle 
of Leipzig (1863), AVilliam of Orange (1864), he 
began a goeat work on the history of writing, of 
Avhich unhappily he only lived to publish tlie first 
volume, Entstchnng der Schrift (1872). lu 1879 
appeared Ziir Voiyeschichtc der Bart hoi ovuiiimacht. 

Wuttke* Karl Friedrich Adolf ( 1819 - 70 ), 
theologian, was born at Breslau, became professor 
at Berlin (1854) and at Halle (1861). His chief 
work is his Christian Ethics {XSWiyZ ; trams. New 
York, 1873). He was orthodox and high conserva- 
tive, and wrote also a history of heathenism ( 1853) 
and a book on modern superstitions ( 1865). 

WyandotS, a tribe of American Indians, re- 
lated to the Iroquois, by whom they were nearly 
exterminated, the remnant emigrating to the 
country around Lake Suoerior. They furnished 
400 warriors to the English in 1812, afterwards 
settled in Ohio, and in 1832 removed to Kansas. 

Wyandotte* a city of Micliigan, 12 miles SAV. 
of Detroit ; i^op. 5000. 

Wyandotte Cave, a vast cavern in Indiana, 
near the southern bonier, is next in size to the 
Mammoth Cave, which it e.xcels in the multitude 
and magnificence of its stalactites and stalagmites. 
One apartment is 356 feet long by 250 higli ; one 
branch is 20 miles in length. 

Wyatt, James, architect, was born at Burton 
Constable, Staftbrdshire, in 1748, studied in Borne, 
and succeeded Sir W. Chambers in 1796 as surveyor 
to the Board of Works. He built the fantastic pile 
of Fonthill Abbey for Beckford, and was killed neai 
Marlborough by a carriage accident, 4th Sept. 1813. 

Wyatt, Sir Mathew Diqbv, architect, was 
Ijorn in 1820 at Rowde near Devizes. After study- 
ing at tlie Royal Academy, he made a diligent 
study of the architecture of Italy, France, and 
Germany, returning to England in 1840 to publish 
his Geometrical Mosaics of the Middle Ages ( 1848)* 
As secretary to the Royal Commissioners he took 
an important part in the arrangements of the 1851 
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Exhibition. In 1856 he was appointed architect to 
the East India Company, in 1806 awardetl the 
royal gold medal of the Iloyal Institute of British 
Architects, and in 1869 knighted and clioaeii Slade 
professor of Fine Arts at Cambridge. He died 
2l8t May 1877. 

His chief boaks uro Met<d Work (uni Us Artistk Desitju 
(1852), Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Ornturij { 

Art Treasures of the U n Ued Kinpdom { 1 857 ), Fine A7’t 
(1870), Architect* s Handbook in Spain (1872), 

Wyatt, Richard, sculptor, lM>ru in London 
3d May 1795, became pupil of Charjes Kossi, 
was afterwards a student ot the Koval Aciuleiny. 
next studied at Paris \nid(M- liosio, and in 18*21 
went to Home to the studio of (Banova, where 
(ribson was a fellow student, anil where he died, 
29th May 1850. His favourite suhjecis were 
classical and poetical. His ngun‘^ alway*^ shf»w 
excellent modelling, especially his female iigures, 
whose grace and heatily are beyond all |irai'>*e, 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, (•onrlim- and pofn. 
born in 150.3 at Allington Caxih* in Ktml. son of 
Sir Henry Wyatt, who .stood liigh in fa von*- with 
Henry Vlf., and later wilb his s()n. In 1515 ho 
wjts entered at St J<»hii’s I'ollone, ( 'am bridge, 
where in <luc time he t<»ok liis dogrocs of Jiaehelor 
and Master of Arts. He was warmly receivoii ai 
court, for he was one of the most .a<‘eom|»)is}ied 
men of his <lay, of a noI)le presonc** and liiu* man- 
ners, dexteroms ami siihtle in tin* man.'igommit of 
atlairs, yet of spotless honour ami iiitogrit>. In 
1536 heNvas knighted, and the next \«!ar lie w'as j 
made high shorilT of Kent. He contrived t<» retain j 
the liazanlous favour of the king, and was fro j 
(piently employ<^d hy him in lK^silioIl^ of trust, as j 
in missions to Siiain, to the im]»crial court. In , 
1541 he >vas rewarded with a grant of bands at i 
Lamhoth, and the year after ho w as named high 
atew'ardof the king's manor at Maidst<ine. He ha<l j 
now very much withdrawn Iiinistdf from public life, i 
and lived for th(3 most part retired at Allington. On i 
the lull October .151*2 he died of fever at Slierhorne. 
Among the other accoinidishments of Wyatt was 
that of verse, wdnch he seems to have begun to cul- 
tivate early, and continued tlirough life to j»rao- 
tise. During his life he had acquired con.sideral)le 
reputation as a poet; and in 1557 his poems, along 
with tliose of Surrey, w^eve published in TutteVs 
Miscclkunj (ed. hy Arher, 1870). As marking a 
stage in the progre.s.s of our early literature they 
hold a pernianeiit place. His love ]>oclry is some- 
what overrun wdth conceits ilcrived from the study 
of Italian models ; but some of the sliortor pieces 
are models of grace and elegance. Ills satires also 
possess considerable merit. 

His poems, together with those of Surrey, were edited 
by Dr G. F. Nott (2 void. 4to, 181.5 16), and there is an 
American edition (Bourbon, 1889), whoso editor seeks to 
show that Anne Boleyn was the object of Wyatt's love. 
See also a monograph by Rudolf Alscher ( Vienna, 1886 ). 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, suniamed the Younger, 
to distinguish Jum from the preceding, of wliom he 
was the only son, w*as born about 1520. After a 
wild and riotous youth, he rai.sed a l#dy of 
men at his own expense, and did good service 
at the siege of Landrocics (1544), displaying 
considerable military talent ; and he continued in 
honourable service on the Continent till 1550. 

In 1554, when the Spanish match >vas in agita- 
tion, Wyatt, in co-operation with Lady Jane Grey’s 
father, led the Kentish men to Southwark, after 

g aining considerable successes over the royalists; 

ut failing to capture Lndgate, he became separated 
from the main body of his followers, and was taken 
prisoner, and soon after executed, 11th April 1554. 
Wyborfir. See Viboro. 

Wych Elm* See Elm ; also Witch-hazel. 


Wycherley, William, was the eldest son of 
Daniel Wycherley, a Shropsiiire gentleman of good 
family and some pro]K?rty, and Svas born in the 
village of Clive, near Shrewsbury, about the year 
1640. In early youtJj he w as sent to France, where 
he was admitted to the circle of the Pi^cieuses of 
which tlic celebjuted I..>uc*hess de Montausier, the 
U^aiitifu] daughter uf Madame dc^ Kaiubonillet, W'as 
queen. 7’he duchess is said to have gained over 
young AVveherlev to the Homan Catholic faiths 
{ hut on returning to England and Incoming a fellow- 
1 comimmer of College. Oxford, he was 

j 7econverte<} io I'rotestantism by Dr (afterwards 
j Bishop) Barlow'. He loft, college vvitlmut taking a 
j degree jiiid entered nt tlic Middle 'rciuple, where 
I he aeq!iire<l mucii legal knowledge a,i sufliced 
j l<u the ha|q)y poilrriyal of a litigious widow* in his 
j <‘«*i<iedy of I'/tt’ Jhitfct'. Lor .‘^ome years he 

I live*] gaily as a man about town and a courtier, 
i .and he* Is-gan early to work as a dramatic author, 

;■ )>ul the tlfUo- at which hi.- comedi<*s w*ere writtou 
j aie unoei iiij'ii. * 'PJic elaoiiology of Wychej b.'y’s 
I pla.v.'-.' sjus l‘o]>e. jiiij uel] a<*quaintetl wiili, for 
• !»e itdd it me over nml over. Lox'r in n Wood he 
; wri»tewhe/i he was ])nt nineteen; The Gentleman 
. }tti I ^dvr at tw‘(*nty one; The Plain Dealer 

' at twenty live ; ami The Pwntnj BV/r at one- or 
I two and liiLity/ Jf (hL >(.au-nu‘nt he correct, the 
; pla.v s lun-st iiav(.* been writleii about llio years 
1659. 16tB, Hit);'), and 1671. I'hey abound, how- 
ever, in a!ln'-i(m.% which could not possibly Jiave 
j l)een maili* in theso veais. and llu*y must either 
j have )>een in a great nteaf^nre rew'iilten after 
I the daii?- given by Cope, or more probably ro|)e 
I was in error regarding them. The quest ion, luAV- 
’ ever, is uno of 710 gn*al moment. l^ore in a 
I Watftk ar Si Jana'Ss Pful, ji hii.sk coIiicmIv Of 
i hide and-seek, founded on Sii- Chitrles Sedley’s 
I MnUnrrij Garden, was fteted with much applause 
j in 1672, and il.s handsome witty author hecame for 
j a time one of the Jiiost popular men in towfj. He 
rose into spet'ial favmnr with *her graceless grace,’ 
the Duehe.ss of Cleveland, with tlie Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and w ith the king. The dnehc.ss, accoid- 
itig to Voltaire, uscil to visit him in his chambers 
at the Temple, ‘dressed like a conntry iiiaid, in a 
straw hat, w ith ])attens on, anti a box or basket in 
her hand;' Buckingham gave him a commission 
ill a legimcnt; liiid Clifiiles went to see him wliiJe 
he Jiiy fevoi stricken in Bow* Street, made him a 
inesent of i’500, and at one time wished to appoint 
Iiiin tutor to his son, the Duke of Richmond. 
Wycherley .served for a sliort time in the deet, like 
Dorset ami many other young men of rank and 
fashion of that day, and was jueseiit at a sea-light 
wliich may have been the battle gained by the 
Duke of Voik over 0]idam in 1665, but was niore 
probably o7ie of the dniw n battles fought between 
Uupert and De Ruyter in 1673. The Gentleman 
Da ncinfj mastery a cleverly constructed farcical 
comedy of intrigue, was ])roduced in 1673. The 
Conntry WifCy Wycherley’s coaisest but strong- 
est play, partly founded* on Molibre's J^cole dcs 
Femmesy was lirought out in 1675, and was follow*ed 
in 1677 hy The Plam Dealer y founded partly 
on Moli^re’a Misanthrojie, A little after 1679 — 
the date is uiicei*tain — Wycherley married the 
Countess of Drogheda, a young and handsome 
Avidow, with Avhoih he lived \inhappily, though his 
Avife appears to have been sincerelv attached to 
him. At her death she left him all lier fortune, a 
bequest Avhicli involved him in a law suit Avhereby 
be was reduced to poverty and then cast into the 
Fleet prison. There the ex-favourite of Charles 
remained for some yeai-s, Avhile his comedies Avere 
being repeatedly performed to delighted audiences. 

At laist James 11. happened to Avitness a repre- 
sentation of The Plain Dealer, and was so impressed 
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by tlie character of the hero, the surly sea- work, or that one is blind to admirable stage* 
captain, Manly, that he set free the author by craft and skilful characterisation, to the sparkle 
paying his debts, and awarded him a pension of of genuine wit and the play of genuine humour, 
£*20() a year. At the age of sixty-four Wycherley though the wit is often hard ana deliberate and 
made the acouaintance of Pope, then a youth of the humour often coarse and cold, 
sixteen, who tor a time paid court to him assidu- See The Woi'ka of Wycherley^ Congreve^ Vanhrwjh, and 
ously, and to wliom he entrusted the revision of Farquhar (edited by Leigh Hunt, 1 vol.) ; llazlitt’s 
a number of his verses. Pope set about the task English Comic Writers; and Ward's History of English 
in a manner better calculated to improve the Dramatic Literature (Lond. 1875). 
lines than gratify their author, the natural re.sult Wyelilfe, John (whose family name is also 
being a quarrel, followed by expressions of esteem spelt Wyclif, Wiclif, Wickliffe^ and in some thirty 
on botli siiies, but by no renewal of intimacy, other ways), is believed to have sprung from 
Wycherley’s money troubles continued to the end a family which held the manor of« Wychffe on 
of his days, even his succe.s.sion to his estate failing Tees, and to have been born at Hipswell, near 
to set him completely free. At the age of seventy- Richmond, Yorkshire, about 1325. Of his early 
live he married a young woman, in tlie hope that life we know nothing, except that he distinguished 
lie could tiiereby make certain legal arrangements himself at Oxford, udiere ho was a popular teacher, 
which would balk tlie hopes of his heir, a nephew Tlie lii*st authentic mention of bis name is in 1360, 
whom he disliked. He died eleven days after his when he was master of Ralliol College. He resigned 
marriage, in December 1715, and was buried in the the mastershii) soon afterwards on taking the college 
vault of (M)vent Garden church. According to living of Filfingham. This he exchanged in 1368 
Pope, he died in tlie Roman Catholic faith. Leigh for Ludgershall, Riickinghamshire, iirobably to be 
Hunt was very probably right in saying that nearer Oxford, where his chief interests centred. 
Wycherley was a uetter man than he seems in his Meanwhile he had for a short time held the warden- 
printed works. In his lifetime he was highly ship of Canterbury Hall, having been ap]»oin ted by 
spoken of for his sincerity and goodness of heart. Archbishop Islip, and deprived by lslij>'8 successor, 
and was known among his associates as ‘Manly Simon Langham. These changes involved the 
Wycherley '—a title of which he certainly showed question whether the hall shoulil belong to monks 
himself worthy by his courageous adherence to the or to secular priests, and Wyclilfe attempted to 
Duke of Ruckingham when that noble had fallen defend his position, but after tliree years’ litigation 
into disgrace with the king. the papal court decided against him. 

Few writers have been at once so unsparingly Wyclifle was already known beyond the univer- 
coiidcmned and so highly praised as Wycherley, sity, and held some office, probably that of royal 
Macaulay pronounced him worthless alike as a chaplain, at court, where lie was consulted by the 
man and as a dramatist -Wycherley it must be government, and occasionally employed as a pam- 
romembered was a i>eiisioricr of Janies IT. — while phleteer. Thus on one occasion wo find him deiend- 
Sir Walter Scott praised his ‘ strong and forcible ing the refusal of tribute demanded by the pojie, 
painting,’ set his Plain Dealer in some rcsjiects an<l on another writing an apology /or John of 
above Molit;re’s Misanthrope^ and declared that he Gaunt as to infringement of the riglit of sanctuary 
stood aloof from the other dramatists of the in Westminster Abbey. In 1374 ho was pre.sented 
Restoration in that he upheld the standard of the by the crown to the rectory of Lutterworth (q.v.), and 
Jonsonian school. The JVay of the Worlds says later in the same year was sent as a commissioner 
Mr Swinburne, is one of the glories. The Country to Bruges to treat with ambassadors from the i>oi)e 
Wit\ one of the disgraces of English literature, concerning provisions and reservations of ccclesi- 
The Country Wife, says Hazlitt, will do its author astical benefices, abuses that caused much indigna- 
never-ceasing honour. The play, in truth, excites tion in England. Wyclifle was no doubt chosen 
alternate admiration and disgust. The hero is an as a recognised opponent of ^lapal intrusion, but 
outrage at once on decency and probability, but less zealous colleagues were associated with him, 
the heroine is a triumph. In literary brilliance and nothing of importance was accomplished. On 
Congreve of course inlinitely outshines Wycherley, his return he was appointed to a prebend at West- 
hut Wycherley is a far more dexterous playwright, bury, which he at once resigned, probably because 
He tloes not sacrifice action to epigram, fie never he could not consistently hold such preferment, 
confounds the closet with the stage. There are The next years were full of strenuous activity, 
scenes in The Country Wife where it would be which gained him support among the nobles and 
hard to overpraise tlie ingenious, startling turns of the London citizens. As yet the chief error charged 
the plot, the natural evolution of the situations, the against him was his maintenance of a right in the 
irresistible biistle and rattle of the action. Purged secular power to control the clergy and even to 
of the imbecile nastiness with which it is defiled, withdraw endowments. Such teaching was speci- 
it has proved one of tlie best acting plays ever ally offensive at a time wlien a party among the 
set on tlie stage. Wycherley’s style is vigorous and nobility, headed by the Duke of Lancaster, was 
pointed, though it lacks the raciness of Vanbrugh’s endeavouring to exclude churchmen from the great 
and the ease and dash of Farqiihar’s, no less than offices of state which they had been accustomed to < 
the exquisite modish grace of Congreve’s. There hold. The resentment of the bishops showed itself 
IS a curious strain of inconsistency in his work in a aymmons to Wyclifle to appear before the 
which marks it off^ from the work of the other archbiffiop in St Paul’s, on February 19, 1377. He 
Restoration dramatists. If he sins more grossly obeyed, but before the council could get to busi- 
alike against morality and art than Congreve or ness it was broken up by an unseemly quarrel 
Vanbrugh or Farquhar, his work nevertheless be- between the Bishop of London and the Duke of 
trays an earnestness of purpose, a sincere and even Lancaster. The pope now took the matter in 
niorose indignation against certain forms of vice, hand, and in May addressed a series of bulls to 
of winch there is no sign in all their graceless, the king, the bishops, and the university of Oxford, 
sparkhng revel of raillery and intri^e. No one, bidding them to imprison Wycliffe and make him 
said ii^litt, could read his Plain Dealer without answer before the archbishop and the pope. It 
being the better for it through life. He is a writer was several months before any attempt was made 
whom It IS very difficult to judge fairly ; but to to obey the pope’s commands, and when at last 
brush him aside as a mere worn-out example of some half-hearted proceedings were undertaken, 
the depraved dramatic taste of a day is to show they were interrupted by a mob and put an end 
either that one has no first-hand knowledge of his to by an order from the young king’s mother. The 
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papal agents to take money out of tlie realm. WycHfte the doctrine was purely ideal. Lordahip, 

The wliole fabric of the church was now (1378) he says, has nothing to do with civil possession, 
sliaken by the election of a seciind pope ; the hut in tlie truest sense everytliing belongs to him 
spiritual allegiance of Europe was divided, and for whom all things work together for good, while 
the shock was increased hy the scandalous mctho<ls the wicked has no real lordsliip over possessions 
to wliich the rivals resorted in their strife. The that only help him to final conclernnation. The 
schism affected Wycliffe deeply. Hitherto he had practical value of tlie doctrine lay in its appeal to 
attacked the nmmfcst abuses in the eliurch, hut the coiiscience ; by an analogy with the feudal 
lie now began to strike at its constitution, and j law he tried to Iniiig home to eveiy one his I'espon- 
declared tlnV; it won hi he better wit limit pojie or j sibility to (^od as liis chief lord. Of the personal 
jirelates. He donic<l the priestly jjower (if absolu* : aj>i>earanc<' atid dmoeanour of Wycliffe we know 
tioii, and the whole system of enforced confession, ! little, and his |H>rtraUs cannot lie relied on as 
of nenaiK'os, and indulgence, that was iMiuiid »iji | anthenlic. We an‘ tiild that he was thin and 
witli it. Up to this time his controN'<‘rsial works : worn, and Unit he added to wide ficcoinplishmerit<H 
had betm written in Latin, and (‘<)uchod in the ; a charm of mamuM' wliifdi won tlie regard of all 
scholastic forms of wliich he was a innster; lie now j with wjiom he had to do. HIn bitterest ojiponenls 
a]>pealed to the jieojile in th(*ir own language, and 1 ha«l no charge to biing against his cdiaractor, and 
began to issue Ine scries of pojmlar tra<ds which j his courage is shown by t be frankness wit h which 


gained him the distiinaion of being the liist writer 
of English juose. He organised a body of itinerunt 


in his late.st writings ht* mnintfiinfsl his opinions, 
althougli ihov Jiad licen imbliclv condemned. The 

: It r V : . i t. ■ . . * i . i i i,’ 


preachers, his ‘poor pru sls,’ who slucad his doctrincH \ inlhience of his teaching wa.s wnh^-spread in Eng- 
widely t hrough tin* country, ami, most important j lami, and, f hough persecution pre^enfed iks appear- 
of all, he began his Iraiislatiori of the llildc, *of | ance, it continued to work uji to the time of thtj 


wliich as yet tlierc was no complete Eitglmh version. 
The work seems to have h(*en carried through 
rapidly with the aid of his disciph^s, and was 
ext ensiv(.dy circulated. See I51U1.K, p. 127. 


Kelonnation. ft was manifi’sted more strikingly 
in Hohemia, here Hu-s(r{.v, ) avowed him.^^olf an 
adniii«*r uml j»u]»il of Wyclitle, large jiarts of wliose 
wolk,'^ he adajited and puhlislied as his own. 


1'hus far his novel vicAvs had im't with mueh j 'Ihirty years after Wyjdifre's (b‘ath forty five articles 
aceeptanee both among the gimtry and tlu' ni'opb*, exlraeled from his writings Avere condemned as 
lull lie entered ii]»on more dangerous groiim I when ! beret i(‘:i,l by tiie t 'ouiicil of (’onstanci-, Avhicb ordered 
in 1380 he assailed the cenfral dogma of traiisub* ! the bmies of the hercuic to he dug up ninl luirned, a 
.stantiation, A conAmcalion of doctors, called j sentence executed tiiirteen voars later. 


together by the chancellor of Oxford, condeiuned 
liis the.ses and forbade liini to maintain them in 
the university. He refused to ob(\v, and appealed 
to the king,* but the court wa.s not prepared to 
defend formal heresy. In 1382 Arehhishop Cour- 
tenay convoked a council at the lllackfriars' Con- 
vent and condemned AVyclillite opinions as repre- 
sented in t\A^enty-four theses. WyclilVe’s folloAvers 
AA^ere arrested, ami after some time Avero all coin- 
nellcd to r(3eant. For some uiikmiwn reason 
\\'yclifre Ava.s not judged. He AvithdroAV from Ox- 


I JJihmcktHaiuia". -W ycHll'e’g Ihble (two version.'? in 
parallel columns, 1850); Select English works (3 Amks. 
b%l) 71); English Avorks hitherto unprinted (18Sti); 
Latin works OVycHf Soc., 17 vols. 1882-02). See, 
licsidos earlier LiA^es by Lewis (1723 ) and Ahiuglian (1828), 
John Wftclifl'r and his Enr/h’sh Preenrsnrs, by l.oclilcr 
(trails, by Loriiner, 1884), K. L. Poo1(.*’r Wttdiffc and 
^toremi nts for Reform (1880), Loserth’.s Wjtdif and Ifm 
(188-4), L. Sergeant’s study (1802), G. M. Trevelyaids 
«^'/c of IVf/dijfe ( 1890), and w’orks cited at Lot.t.auds. 

Wycombe, a market- toAvn of Buckingham - 


foixl to Lutterworth, where, in spite of a stroke « »'«. suiroun<le<) by l)eeeh.clad hijls, on 

..r i...,:.. 1 ... 1 h.:., 1 ;. the W ye, a small feeder of the Thame.M. 25 miles 


of paralysis, ho continued his incessant literary 
activity. His Avork in the next tAvo ye.ars, uncom- 
promising in tone, is astonishing in quantity, and 


the Wye, a small feeder of the TIiame.M, 25 miles 
ESE. of Oxford and 29 (by rail 34i) WNW. of 
Loudon. Called variously (^hipidng (“or (’hepping) 


hIioavs no falling off in power, hut on the 28th High Wy com 1^, it was the seat of 

December 1384 he was again struck with paralysis, a/^axon fortress Deshorough Castle, some reinains 
and ilied on the 31st. He had received a sumnioiis J”*® 


iiisistance on inward religion in opposition to the v oaiance or 

formalism of the time. Is a rule he attacked the grammar- 

established practices of the church only so far os n^ew buildings, 1883), and an auction- 

he thought they liad degenerated into mere formal made, hut the staple manu- 

or mechanical uses. 'Hius he admits that confes- that of beech-wood and other chairs- 

sion may commonly be useful, and that in such i millions annually — with 

cases it is a duty to resort to it, but maintains tliat furniture suites of a very hi^h 

it is a matter that rests Avith a man’s conscience, character. There are also ®cme lar^ paper-mills 
The laAV Avhich enforced confession once k year i” Hugheiiden and Chal- 

made it, he thought, a matter of form, and gave both noticed separately, are near. Wycombe, 

an opportunity of mischief to bad or incompetent nieml^ra till 1867, and then 

priests. He alloAved the use of images as an in- sevemed by a mayor in Henry 

centive to devotion, but denounced as idolatrous ?i ’ ® time, but fii-st incorporated by Henry \ I. ; 

an 3 r re^ai-d for the image itself. In like manner lie i i ? 

maintained the duty of receiving all the ordinances (1881) 10,618 , (1891 ) 13,435 , ( 1901 ) 15,532. 

prescribed by the church, while saying that under /,???% r (1797), H. Kingston 

special conditions they may be dispense<l with, as John Parker (1878). 

* God is not bound by sensible sacraments.’ There Wyc, a river of Wales and England, of great 
has been much misapprehension of his celebrated picturesque beauty, an affluent of the Severn, has 
doctrine of ‘ dominion as founded in grace. ’ Accord- its oiigin in two copious springs Avhicli issue from the 
ing to this no one has true dominion over anything south-east side of Plinlimmon, not 2 miles from tlM 
umesB he is in a state of grace. This has been head-water of the Severn (q.v.). It thence flows lilK 
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miles in a generally south-east direction thmugh 
or along tJie l)ordei’s of the counties of Montgomery, 
Radnor, Brecknock, Hereford, Monmouth, and 
(Gloucester, till it enters the Severn’s estuary below 
Chepstow. At Chepstow the tide has been known 
to rise 47 feet above low-water mark. The chief 
aiiluents are the Lug and Ithoii on the left, and the 
Monnow, the Caerwen, and Irfron on the right. 
Fly-fishing for salmon has suffered much from 
netting at the mouth ; and the Wye is not much of 
a boating river, though a pair-oar has been rowed 
down it fixmi Boughrood, above Hereford. The jiart 
of the river separating Monmouth from Gloucester 
is that chiefly visited for its singular beauty. 

See Chepstow, Tintekn, Ross, &c., and works by W. 
Gilpin (1782), C. Heath (1800), h. Ritchie (1841), W. 
and M. Howitt ( 1803 ), and G. 1\ I^van ( 1887 ). 

Wykcliaill* William de, was one of those 
ecclesiastics who from small beginnings rose to 
almost princely power. Froissart says that in his 
day * everything was done by him and nothing with- 
out him.’ So obscure was liis origin that there 
has been a controversy as to what was his surname. 
His mother, Sihilla, was the granddaughter of 
the ‘Lord of Stratton,’ hut his Either was a yeo- 
man called John Longe, iierhaps on account of 
his stature. He was Known as * William,’ 
born in 1324 at Wickham — a small Hampshire 
village, 3 miles from Fareham. The place was 
sometimes called Wickliani-Scures from the family 
to whom it belonged ; and Sir John Scares, who 
was almost the viceroy of the southern counties, 
took a liking to William and sent him to the Prior’s 
school at Winchester. There he learned French, 
some Latin, arithmetic, and geometry. On his 
leaving school Sir John appointed him his secre- 
tary, and introduced him to Bishop Edington, who 

£ resented him to Edward III. In 1351 Sir J. de 
Irocas was in a commission for repairing AViiulsor 
Castle, and Wykeham’s first important work was 
that of assisting in the construction of the Round 
Tower. He was appointed surveyor of Windsor 
ami other royal castles in 1359, built Queens- 
horougli Castle in 1361, was Keeper of the Privy- 
seal ami secretary to the king in 1364, and in 1367 
was consecrated Bis1io[) of Winchester and Chan- 
cellor of England. Towards the end of Edward 
lll.’s reign he, and many others, had some difler- 
ences with the Duke of Lancaster and Alice 
Perrers, but he found means to conciliate her and 
proceed with the founding of liis colleges. In 1380 
New College, Oxford, was commenced, and in 1387 
Winchester School was begun, which was linishe<l 
in 1393. Next year, when sevent}' years of age, he 
undertook the transformation of the nave of Win- 
chester Cathedral, personally supervised the work 
until the last two years of his life, and probably 
drew his own plans. The money he laid out uu 
building would altogether represent half a million 
at the ])resent time. In 1404 he iinished his mag- 
nilicent chantry at Winchester, and, dying in that 
year, was buried in it, on the spot where as a hoy 
he used to kneel before the figure of the Virgin. 
He regarded Mary as his especial jiatroness, and 
dedicated both his colleges to her. Wykehain 
held large church preferment, but had he lived 
later would probably have been merely a great 
architect. He was not an ardent theologian, and 
Wyelifle spoke lightly of him as ‘a builder of 
castles.’ But he was generous and religious — he 
founded hw colleges ‘ first for the glory of God and 
the promotion oi divine service, and secondarily 
for scholarship.’ His famous motto was ‘Manners* 
— i.e. morals — ‘niaketh man,’ and he carried out 
useful reforms at St Cross and in St Swithuii’s. 
In politics he was national as oppose<l to papal. 
At the close of his life he was present in the parlia- 
ment when Richard II. was deposed, and in the 


first one held by Henry IV. He has been called 
the ‘ Father of the public-school system ; ’ and 
although he did not invent the Perpendicular 
architecture, he established it, and saved the 
Gothic in England from the degeneracy it uuder- 
weiii ahroa<l. His style of building can best he 
studied at Winchester. These relics of Wykehani 
remain at New (College : an autograph letter, 
parts of his mitre, his silver Pastoral Staff (c^.v.), 
silk gloves, and jewelled morse. In the Britisli 
Museum are some charters in his handwriting. 

Sec WiNCHESTEK and works there cited ; and Lives by 
Lowth ^759; new ed. 1777), Chandler ( 1842 ), Moberly 
(1887), and Basil Champneys {Art Journal^ 1888). 

Wyntiad# or WainAd (better Vayandd), a 
highland district, mainly a tableland, in the 
Western Ghdts, about 30(X) feet above sea level, 
and belonging Utartly to the Nilgiri district, partly 
to Malabar. The name is well known in England 
through the auriferous quartz almost universally 
distributed throughout the region, which began to 
be worked as a gold-field about 1865, and, after 
absorbing in 1876-86 millions of Britisli oajiilal, 
failed to fulfil the extravagant expectations formed. 

Wyilbergr* a town on the SE. slopes of Talile 
Mountain, 8 miles 8E. of Capetown by rail, the 
ceiilrc of a rich wine-growing country ; i>op. 4000. 

Wynkyn clc Worde. See Woijre. 

Wyilt0111l9 Andkeav of, an old rliyming 
Scottish chronicler, about whom we know only 
that he was a canon regular of St Andrews, who 
about 1395 became prior of the monastery of St 
Serf on Loclileven, and that he wrote The (trygy- 
nale Cronyhit of Svotl and. Though with the usual 
proportion of extravagant fable, bis work is not 
witliout considerable historical importance; while 
I»hilologically it has very distinct value, as a speci- 
men of the old Scotch, then ns nearly as might be 
identical with the conteinjiorary dialect of Eng- 
land. The Cronykil is brought down to 1400, and 
consists of nine books or cantos, of which only the 
last four are devoted to Scottish history ; the first 
five giving a fragmentary outline of the history and 
geography of the ancient world. From his nuota- 
tioiis Wviitoun seems to have been a well-read 
scholar for his time. His style is not essentially 
diflerent from Barbour’s, and liis versification is the 
same—the jileasant octosyllabic, llavid Mac]>lier- 
son edited the Scottish }>ortion (2 vols. 1795) ; and 
a complete edition was ]>ublished by David Laingin 
the ‘ Historians of Scotland ’ series (3 vols. 1872-79). 

Wyo’lllillg^t a north-western state of the Ameri- 
can Union, ranking eighth in area and third loAvest 
in population of all the states and territories, lies 
mainly on the eastern slojie of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is bounded on the N. bv Montana, E. 
by South Dakota and Nebraska, S. by Colorado 
and Utali, and W. by Utah, Idaho, and Montana. 
From east to west the length is 360 miles, and the 
width from north to south is 275 miles. Area, 
97,890 sq. in. The state is traversed by the main ^ 
axis of the Rocky Mountains, which constitutes the 
continental divide, and the greater jiart of it is a 
mountainous region. The northern group of the 
Rocky Mountain system finds here its greatest 
development, and is noted for its wild and rugged 
character and for its picturesque sceneiy. In the 
west central part are the Wind River Mountains 
(see United States), in the north central j)ai*t 
the Big Horn Mountains, in the extreme north-east 
the Black Hills extending into South Dakota, in 
the south-east the Laramie Range, in the south the 
Medicine Bow Mountains, north of which are 
the Sweetwater and Rattlesnake ranees, and in 
the west the Teton, Shoshone, and Gros Ven|;re 
ranges. Among the principal peaks are -Fremont’s 
Peak (13,790 feet), Mount Hayden (13,691 feet), j 
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Snow’fl Peak (13,570 feet), Wind River Peak 
(13,499 feet), Mount Chauvenet (13,000 feet), 
Mount Hooker ( 12,900 feet), Mount Moran (12,8(K) 
feet), and Washakie Nee<Uc (12,253 feet). The 
Yellowstone (q.v.) National Park, 3(5<X) sq. in. in 
area, occupies tlie north western corner, and is 
mainly witliin the limits of this state. The moun- 
tains are covered with forests of c'onsitleralile 
e.xtent, occupying one-eighth of the total ai’oa. 
Interspersed oetween the raiii^es are hroad jdateaus 
with arable soils, which with [nojier irrigation 
yield prolilic crops ; but less than one sixth of tlie | 
state altogether is estimated to be capable of cub j 
tivation. Wyoming is essentially a grazing i 
country, and at present .sup]>orts over l.oOO.OCMJ • 
cattle/ and 1,()0(),000 sheep. The mean elevaiion 
of the plateau regions is from 7000 to 8000 feet, j 
Yellowstone Lake has an altitude of 777H, Lewis ; 
Lake 7750, and Shoshone Lake 7(>70 feet above the j 
level of tlie sea. The soul h- western isn lion of the i 
state .slopes towards the Pat'ilic tJceaii ami forms a ; 
part of the Green Itiver valley. 'Fln^ eastern jmrt ; 
of the state is drained by tributaries of the Mis I 
souri, the western by the Snake or Slioshoiio River, j 
which ultimately joins tlie (/oluinbia, ami in the j 
south-west is the (ireisi Ri\tM\ whieh (‘veutually ' 
discharges its waters into the (Ailoratlo. In the j 
mountain regions are ileposit-^ of goUl and silvin j 
and ores of copper ami iron. \(?ar KMinston, ( ‘ar- | 
hon, and Hock Springs, and in some other IcH-alities, j 
there is found a superi<»r <|uality <»f soft coal in 
great ahumlauce, 'i'hese <leposils are cNtciisively 
worketl, and furnish fuel for m*arly all the rail- 
roads ami for the towii.s ami seltlcmenls of the 
state, ^riie state also nos'^esses valuable dejMisits 
of soda, some tin, ahuudauce of limestone, and oil- 
wells. There are liuiidreds of LhousamLs c>f acres 
of line pastnre laml in Wyoming where irattlc may 
foiid throughout the year. Nearly tlirec‘(iuartei.s 
of the area of the state is yet open for settlement 
under the Homestea«l (ipv. ) laws. I’lie climate is 
dry, although the country is w<dl watered hv 
streams, 'i’lio .sunuiiers are mild and tlelightful. 

In exposetl regions the winters are severe, hut in 
general the climate is conducive to health and com- 
fort. Ikvsides grazing, mining and agriculture are 
the leatling industries, 'bhe state is ilivhled into 
thirteen counties, and has one representative in 
congress. ^ The chief towns are C'heyemie, the 
capital, Laramie, Rock Sjnings, Rawlings, ami 
Evanston. Wyoming comprises portions of the 
territory acquired by the Louisiana I’urchase of 
1803, and of that obtained by the treaty with 
Mexico in 1848. A territory from 1868, it was 
admitted as a state in 1890. Pop. (1870) 9118; 
(1880)20,780; (1890) 60,705; (1900) 92,531. 

Wyoillinsf Valley, a beautiful, fertile valley 
on the Susquehanna River, in north-eastern Penn- 
sylvania, about 30 miles long by 6 wide, its name 
supposed to be a corruption of the Indian Maugh- 
wauwania — ‘ large plains.’ It was purchased ( 1754) 
by a Connecticut company from tlie Six Nations, 
hut the settlers were soon dispersed by hostile 
savages. In 1769 forty pioneers came from Con- 
necticut, but found a party of Pennsylvanians in 
possession, and for several years there were con- 
tinual contests between the rival settlers, the Con- 
necticut colony finally proving successful, and their 
town of Westmoreland growing to 2090 iuhahitants. 
On June 30, 1778, wlion most of their men were 
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serving or hful fallen under Washington, a force of 
400 British [irovincials, or ‘ Tories,^ and 700 Seneca 
Indians, led by Colonel John Butler, entered the 
valley, aiul were opposed by ilOO men, under 
Colonel Zebu Ion Butler. On July 3 the settlers 
were driven to the sheltei of Fort Forty (named 
after the pioneers), with the loss of two-thirds of 
tlieir numoer, many soldiers and inhabitants being 
murdered ; a half-breed Indian woman, called 
Queen Estlier, having, in revenge for her son’s 
death, tomahawked fourteen prisoners with her 
own hand. On t he 51 li the lemnant of the troops 
Huneiidereil, anti anti the irdiahitants were 

either mnssacretl or driven from the valley, which 
wjt.s left a .snmking solitutle. ( ^'inqiheirs Gtrtrvdt 
of M' founded iijion this tlisastm*. eontains 
exaggerations and misstatements, notably that of 
attributing the loadersliip to Brant (q.v.), who wjls 
not in tlie e\iK;diti«)n. The Initween the 

Conneetieul and Peiiusv 1 vaniaii net tiers were not 
fmallH settled hu- hcveral years after. The valley 
is now <‘ne of the nmst flonrisliing districts in the 
state, aii'l verv rieli in antJiraeite coal. 

Wyre Forf'St. in the nonli-west of Worcester- 
.“hire, TufJtr Rewdley, form.s Ihe soullicni part of 
t h(f Severn coal held. 

w dtUiANN Ri;ik>li‘, author of The Swias 
I'untilu liithihson, uas h<»rn at Bern, 13th March 
17''^1, heeani<‘ professor of Philosophy tlmre in 1800, 

, later eliief ji hi arian als«>, and died 31st March 1830. 

! Ris f nln r tin.s httrhstc G'n/ (2 vols. 1811 ), 

* IthfUrn vnd iii'Zfthl n ngni drr tSc/ttrriz (3 vols. 
i J8ir> 22 », ami the great collection of his editing, 
ji/jh'Hmsr (20 vols. I8IJ-30), wouhl hardly have 
preserved liis name hut for the idyllh* simjdiciiy, 

J the vigour, anil inttne.st of JMr ^chicr/zeriscne 
i liobiiniun (2 vols. 1812-13), which has been fre- 
<|uenily irauslated — the 1st series into English in 
1820, the 2d in 1849. 

WyllCRlbjlclu Dantkt-, a groat Dutch scholar, 
horn at Beni, 7ih August 1746, studied at Marburg, 
Gottingen, and Ijoydcu, became ])rofe.ssor of (iroek 
at the Jtemonstraiit gyniTui.sium at Amsterdam in 
1771, of Pliilosophy at the Athenieum in 1779, and 
succeedeil in 17tMl to Knhnkeii’s chair of Rhetoric at 
the university. He lelired in 1816, and died after 
some years of hlinduess at Osgeest, 17tli January 
1820. His greatest work is the edition of Plutarcl/s 
Mundiny with rich annotations and an admirable 
Index Graxiiatis in Plutarehi opera (Oxf. 8 vols. 
1795-1830). 

Other works are his Pi*cvcepta philosophia? logical 
(1782), lCclof/(e sen sdeeta principiini kiatorievrum capita 
( 1793), Vita Pvhnkcnii (1800), and an admirable edition 
of Plato’s Pheedo (1810). Sec Mahiie’s Vita (1823). 

His wife, Johanna Gallicn, a niece of llanau, 
whom he married at seventy-two, was a remark- 
ably accomplished woman. She lived after her 
husband’s death at Paris, was given the degree of 
doctor in philosopliy by Marburg in 1827, and died 
at Leytleii in 1830. Among her writings were 
Thtag^ne (Paris, 1815), Das Gastmahl des Leontis 
(Ului, 1821 ), and the romance, (Paris, 1823). 

Wy Vem (from Lat. vipera ), a fictitious monster I 
allied to the ilragon and tlie griflin, and frequently 
occurring in heraldry. It resembles a dragon, 
but has only two legs and feet, which are like those 
of the eagle. 


X 



the last letter in the nre- 
Ciceronian Roman ali)habet, 
and the twenty fonrtli in our 
own, is descended throu"Ii the 
Greek Xi from Samckh^ the 
fifteenth Semitic letter, whose 
E^ifyptian j>arentage is explained 
in the article Alphabet (Vol. 
_ I. p. 187). The oldest form of 

xi w’as +, which is almost identical in form 
witli tlie IMiomician letter. Tn the eastern Greek 
alphabet the vertical stroke disappeared and 

the form became - , which has the value of 
X in Greek. In tlie Chalcidian and Western 
alphabets the upper and lower crossbars disap> 
neared, leaving the sign + , which afterwards 

necame x , to represent the sound of x. In the 
eastern Greek alphabet the unrelated sign x , 
derived from another source, represented the sound 
c/i. In the original Italic .alphabet the letter must 
have existed, as is proved by its occupying, like 
xiy the fifteenth nlace, after in three ancient 
abccedaria recently discovered in Italy ; but its 
position at the end of the Latin alphabet, ultima 
nostrarum, as Quintilian calls it, jiroves that it 
must have been disused and then afterwards re- 
adoptetl. It is found in an inscription written in 
18G B.C., and in an undated inscription which may 
be some thirty years earlier. In modern English 
X has the value of ks^ which it had in Anglo-Saxon ; 
except at the beginning of a word, where it is pro- 
nounced like z. In Italian x has been replaced 
by ss, as in vmsstmo for viaxitmis. In French 
sometimes replaces Xy as in cuisse and laisser, from 
coxa and laxare, while ns may become nxy as in 
ycnxy euxy deux, and €poux. In Spanish x Iiad the 
power of the German cli, but the Sjianish Academy 
has decreed its replacement by ./; Mexico, Xalapa, 
and Don Quixote being now spelt Mejico, Jedapa, 
and Don Quijote, As a numeral, X stands for ten 
(see Numerals) ; X as an abbreviation represents 
the word Christ (see Cross)— hence Xian, Xmas; 

X in Algebra is the first of the .unknown quantities; 
and the use of X, XX, and XXX on barrels of stout 
is a well-known way of indicating the quality. 

XAntllill (Gr. xanthos, ‘yellow’), a name given 
to the yellow colouring matter of various flowers, 

I to a principle in madder, and to a deposit of urine. 
Xanthippe* See Socrates. 

Xailtlioxyliiniy a genus of the Rutacem, com- 
prising over one liundred species, of which many 
are found in Brazil and the West Indies. Of five 
found in the U nited States the best known is the 
Prickly Ash or Toothache Tree {X, fraxineum), 
the bark and its extracts being used for toothache 
and rheumatism, and also as a tonic. Some spcKiies ] 
are called Fustic, Pepper, Yellow-wood, &c. < 

XanthnSf tlie capital of ancient Lycia ( q. v. ), on i 
the river Xanthus, 8 miles from its mouth. It i 
offered a desperate but vain resistance to Cyrus* i 
army under Harpagus, in 646 B.c., and again in 42 i 
B.C. to Brutus. In ancient times it was rich in i 
temples and sepulchral monuments, and extensive i 
remains were discovered by Sir C. Fellows (q.v.). c 


Xavier. Francisco, the ‘Apostle of tlie Indies,' 
Avas born of a noble family at his mother’s castle of 
Xavero or Xavier, near Sanguesa, in the Basque 
country, April 7, 1.W6, youngest son of Jiian de 
Jasso, jirivy -council lor to Jean crAlbret, king of 
Navarre, and his wife Maria Azpilcueta Xavier. 
He was sent in his eighteenth year to the college 
of St Barbara at Paris, and was already a lecturer 
on the Aristotelian philosophy Avhen he made 
the acquaintance of Ignatius I^yola (q.v.), with 
whom ere long he became associated in the founda- 
tion of the Jesuit Society (1534). Ordained 
priest at Venice in 1537, lie lived some years 
at Rome in the service of the society. John 
HI. of Portugal having resolved to send out 
members of the new order as missionaries to the 
Portuguese colonies in the e.ast, Xavier was chosen 
in the place of Bobadilla, Avho was jirevented from 
going by sickness. He sailed from Lisbon, April 
7, 1541, wintered at Mozambique, and arrived at 
Goa, May 6, 154‘2. His first task was to rouse a 
spirit of penitence and religious fervour among the 
corrupt Europeans, and tlius remove the great 
obstacle to the convei’sion of the native pojmlation. 
His efforts were eminently successful, and he was 
equally blessed in his labours among the pearl- 
fisliing population of the coast. A fter a stay of more 
than a year in this region he returned to Goa, and 
with fresh assistants visited the kingdom of Travaii- 
core, Avherc in a single month he baptised 10,000 
natives.^ Pa.ssirig thence to INIalacca, he next pro- 
ceeded in 1546 to the Banda Islands, to Amboy n.T, 
and the Moluccas, and then retraced his steps by 
M.alacca (1547) and Manassar to the island of 
Ceylon, Avhere he converted the king of Kandy 
Avith many of his people. His next anibition aa^os 
the conversion of the Japane.se empire, Avhich had 
been suggested to him at Malacca by Han Siro, 
Japanese exile. His preaching at Miako and 
Fucheo was attended Avith extraordinary fruits, 
and the splendour he had put on here from motives 
of policy so much impressed the Japanese that the 
mission he founded Avas allowed to fionrish for 
above a hundred years. Xavier’s mission to Japan 
occupied about two and a half years ; he returned 
to Goa in 1552 to organise a *inis.sion to China. 
But the intrigues of the Portuguese merchants and 
I the. envious hatred of the governor of Malacca to 
Pereira, the envoy to China he had chosen, raised ' 
so tnany difiiciilties that his spirit gave way, and 
he sank under the combined wei^t of mental 
depression and pliysical sickness, on the very 
threshold of what he had looked to as the groat 
enterprise of his life, in the island of Sancian, 
December 22, 1552. His body Avas conveyed to 
Malacca, and thence Avith great solemnity to Goa, 
Marcli^ 15, 1554. Many miracles, attested by numer- 
ous witnesses, were reported of Xavier in almost 
all the stages of his career. Among these is 
reckoned the miraculous gift of tongues, and this 
was fortunate, for it appears that by nature he had 
no gift for lanmia^es. The evidence of these 
miracles was submitted to the usual process of 
inquiry at Rome, and, many miracles having been 
established, Xavier was beatified by Paul V. in 
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1619, and canonised by (rj-egory XV. in 1622, his 
festival being fixed upon 3d Decemboi-. 

His only litorary remains are a collection of liCtters, 
in 5 books (Paris, KiiU ), and a Catecliisiii, with some 
short ascetic treatises. His Life, by Pere Bouhours 
(1C84), was translated by James Dryden, brother of the 
poet. TJiere are also Lives in Latin by Torselliiio (1506), 
in Italian, by Bartoli and Mailei (1653), in Oennaii, 
by De Vos (1«77), and in Imj.dish, by Venn { 1862), H. J. 
dolcridgo ( 1873), and Mary H. McCh an { l^^66 ). See also 
Sir J. Stephen’s Emii/K iti Kcdisiosticaf Bio;iraf»hii ( 1840). 

Xebee. See Sail. 

Xenia, oajdtiil of Greene county, Ohio, on the 
Little Miami Hivtu*, 6.5 miles liy rail NNE. of 
Cincinnati, the centre of a rich agi ieiiltural tlis- 
trict. It has a Method Gt colleen*, a normal school, 
a C. P. Heminary, hoMpital, and the stat(‘ Si)jdiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orplnin llojiie. Pop. (IbOO) S606. 

Xi'llOCratOS, an ancient philosoidjer, was horn 
at Clialcedou 396 it.c,, and govcrne«t the Acad<*niy 
as successor to Speusippus, himself tlie succ<*,t;‘i<u‘ of i 
Plato, from 339 till his doath in *114. He wrote ! 
numerous treatises upon <lijilectie'^, i>hy.'^io, ami . 
etliics, of which the titles only have Ikhmi pro* 
served ; and wli.'it is known of Ins doctrinc.s is ; 
gathered only from iioliiMjs iji varicnis iiutliois. : 
He intro<luced into the Acjohnny the mystic 
Pythagorean tloetrine of liumbcrs in connection j 
witii the hicas of | 

Xeiioplllllies (tl. 540 500 ba .), founder of the | 
Eleatic School ((pv.). | 

XcilOllllOll, <Jre('k histoiian, misccdlaneous 
essayist, and military commander {/•. 435-351 ; 

was son of (Tiyllus, an Athenian knight. TJ»e ; 
biogra])hy hy Diogenes Laertius, and the scattereil j 
notices of him found in other ancient writings, I 
togotlier with the data supplied ])y his own j 
Aiiafxms^ are the only materials for Ids life. I 
IJttlo or nothing is knoN\n of the lirst thirty- | 
five years which lie spent- at Athens, t‘xoept that 
he came under the iiillnenco of Socrates from an 
early neriod. The tradition of his having been 
rescuod by that pliilosopher at the hatth? of Deliuin, 

I 424 B.C., wliicli would carry hack the date of his 
birth to 444-443, is probably apocryphal ; at any rate 
it is inconsistent with Ins own statement about 
hiniself in the Anabasis (fll. i. 25). In 401, the 
political situation of Athens offering no scope for 
his activity, he accejfted the invitation of Proxenu.s 
of Jheolia — an old guest-friend and adventurer in 
command of a regiinoiit of Hellenic mercenaries 
under Cyrus— to join him at Sardis and take service 
mnlcr the Persian prince in his military enterprise, 
directed ostensibly against the l^isidians, a refrac- 
tory vassal tribe, but really against his own brother. 
King Artaxerxes Mnemon ; but he went in a civil 
rather than a military capacity. It was only after 
tlie failure of this bohl scheme of usurj>ation, and 
the death of the rebel prince in the affray between 
the two brothers in the plain of Cunaxa ('Babylon ), 
^September 3, 401, that Xenoohon became one of 
the regular officers, and finally the successor of 
Proxenus in the supreme command of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks left alone in the centre of the 
Persian empire, when five of their generals and 
twenty subordinate officers had been treacherously 
massaored in the enemy’s camp, and there was a 
^neral break-up of the Cyreian Asiatic insurgents. 
Xenophon thereupon became the life and soul of 
the army in its march of 1600 miles, as they fought 
their way against the ferocious mountain tribes 
through the rugged^ liighlaiids of Armenia and the 
ice and snow oi an inclement winter, and conducted 
them with such skill, foresight, and prowess that 
in five months they were able to reach Trapezus 
(TreUzond), a Greek colony on the Black Sea, and 
ultimately Chrysopolis (Scutari)^ opposite Byzan* 


tiuiii, on the Bosporus, in October 399. After 
further adventure.^ and difficulties, they accepted 
service for a short time under 8euthe.s, a Thracian 
chief, who w'anted tlieir aid in recovering the kingly 
power, and finally recro.ssod to Pergamus, wJiere 
j Xenophon nro\'ide<I them permanent service 
ill tlie Laceuxemouian army uiuler Thibron, >vho had 
been engaged to continue 1 he war against the satra])S 
IMiiiruahazus and Tis.sa})heineH, for the deliverance 
of the .'Kolian (i reeks from the Persian yoke. It 
not certain v/ljat heeiime of Xenophon after 
Thihron’s recall- -wht-ther he went hack to Athens, 
as it aj>]>ears from vii. 7, 57, he imeiuled ; hut the 
evidence M-ems to t-hf>\v that he oontiimed with Ids 
, >ucees.*,or J )eify!lida.s, and that the Mnitence of 
hanisliiiieni for ’ l:u*onism other wordn, attach- 
; nnnit l(> ihe ean^<* <»f Iraitor in alliance with 
• Sparta wa-' p;t^s*‘i{ agxiinsi Idm in .399, tin* year 
: of Jl»e execuiioii of hi^ old friend and master, 

; Socrate>. If li(‘ did go hack to ^VtheiiH, he must 
, have retmiu'ti to Asia in 396. wlieii a new epoch 
; in hi« hfe began with ilu' arrival of Agesilans in 
! i‘oinniand of n»'V»‘ Sparl.'in army. With tills 
' gn at king Xenophon, who .saw in him the ideal 
of a t ireek hero, formed the clo.se‘'l friend.sliip. 

: He accompanied him in his easi»n*n campaign, and 
was in his .snile, when he returned to Greece to 
[ eonduol thci war {igain>t tlie* newly-formed tiriti- 
Spartnn leagm' of Athens, Gorinth, ami 'riiehes 
(394). and witnessed the battle of Goronea, of 
which In* gives a graphic de‘-cription {llrU. IV'. iii. 
i6 Ik). Snell disloyal and unpatriotic conduct may 
he explained, if not excused, by his political .senti- 
ment'-. \eno[)hon saw no hop(* for Athens, exoejit 
in league with Sparta. If Athiiiis a<nd Sjiartacom- 
hiiietl, then might Greece he niistrcs.s of the world. 
Hence his aversion for the democratic ]>artv at 
Athens, which was the chief hindrance to such an 
union. Xenophon taccompaided the king to Sparta, 
wln*re lie resided on and oik, until, in compensation 
for the loss of his country and in recognition of his 
ser> i<‘(*s, tlie Spartans prcsentoil him w itli an estate 
at Sell Ills, one of the Triphylian towns taken from 
Elis (490), lying on the road from Laceda'inon to 
Olympia. Here in 387 he went with his wife 
Philesia and Ins twmsoiis, (Iryllns and J)iodonis; 
here lie spent Home twenty years of his life, care- 
less of war and jiolitics, indulging his ta.ste for 
literary w'ork ami the ])ursiiits of a country gentle- 
man. Here, too, were [»orined most of his import- 
ant book.s. But the break-up of Spartan ascend- 
ency after the battle of Leuctia (371) drove him 
from his tranquil retreat to seek a home elsewhere. 
The Athenians, who had iiow^ joined Hie Spartans 
agaiiLst Thebes, repealed the sentence of banish- 
mout against him, but he did not avail liimsolf of 
this act of grace to return to his native place ; be 
travelled towards it, but no farther than Corinth, 
where he took up bis abfide and lived to c. 355. 

The xvritings which Xenophon has left behind 
him are not a uad index of his character ; they give 
us the idea of having been wTitten with great 
singleness of purpose, modesty, an<l love of truth, j 
Tlie leadinj^ feature of his character seems to have 
been an active susceptibility and admiration for all 
that is noble and beautiful. This trait will account 
for his faithful attachment to great personalities 
like Socrates, Agesilaus, and the younger Cyrus, 
and explain wiiy in his narmtive of particular 
actions or description of individuals he makes a 
point of presenting the bright side of things and 
concealing the dark, wdiile in his philosophical 
works he brings on the scene almost exclusively 
noble and pleasant portraits. With this lovable 
trait he unites on the one hand a natural kind- 
ness and mildness of disposition, and on the other 
good sense, firmness, and courage. While his 
mtercourse with Socrates and his studious habits 
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stinuilatcil and elevated liis higher nature, Ids lower Pelopidas, and Conon, are thrown in the backgroiuid. 
nature was invigorated by gymneistic and warlike To a certain extent this may be accounted for bv the 
exercises, so that lie realised in a high degree the circumstances of the ago in which Xenophon lived, 
(;reek ideal of perfect manhood in the symmetrical when the mdmdnal was entirely Merged in the state, 
development of his bodily and mental powers. Nor the fashion, as it l^came m a later 

di.i obii«„K I* H. Eri. 

retained the. strong religious sentiments and pro- Xenophon speaks of the Thebans generally, it does not 
found conviction of a divine mediation in the follow, as a matter of course, that he wishes to belitth 
government of tlie world throughout life, and Epaminondas. His credit as a historian has been 


turned to account in his own practical way the 
splendid teaching of Socrates, although lie had no 
capacity for pure philosophical speculations. They 
have a direct or indirect relation to some particular 
period of his life, in their outward circumstances, 
their political and civil hearings, and their spiritual 
tendency. They may ho conveniently distributed 
into four groups : ( I ) Historical — the Hellenics, A?ia- 
hasis, and Encomium of Agesilans. (2) Technical 
and didactic — on Horsemanship, the Hipparchicus 
or ‘ Guido for a cavalry commander,’ and the Cyne- 
getictis or ‘(iuide to Hunting.* (3) Politico- 
philosophical — The Lacedaemonian Polity, The 
Cyropaedeia, Athenian Finance. (4) Ethico-philo- 
Bopliical — Memorials of Socrates, Syinposion, Oecon- 
ornic us, H ieron, A pology of Socrates. T1 le Polity of 
Athens is now commonly regarded as an anonymous 
work written al)o^t 415 B.c., which was incorpor- 
ated in the collection of Xenophon’s* works only 
because of its analogy to the Polity of Lacedaemon. 
The style and language of Xenophon is un- 
affected, simple, and clear, without any attempt at 
ornamentation ; it is well described by Dionysius, 
the greatest of ancient (ireek critics, in his Letter 
to Pompeins, as ‘sufficiently pure and clear; in the 
choice of expressions he prefem those which were 
ordinary and suitable to the actions, and he 
arranges them in a pleasant and agreeable manner ’ 
— and this judgment is confirmed by Quintilian, the 
greatest of Latin critics. The tlialect ho uses is the 
Attic, but not the purest ; his long absence from 
Athens and intercourse with lonians and Lacedne- 
nionians familiarised him with many foreign 
words which he does not hesitate to employ if they 
serve his purpose. 

The Hellenica comprise the history of Greece during 
a period of forty-nine years, in three parts, of which 
Book i. and part of Book ii., in continuation of the 
work of Thucydides, centred on the affairs of Athens 
from 411 B.O. to the reconciliation of parties after the 
expulsion of the Thirty ( 403). It presents distinguishing 
features, which go to prove that it was compiled at an 
earlier period tlian the ensuing five books, contempor- 
aneously with the events, and under different impres- 
sions, before the author’s undue Laconism prevailed over 
his Attic patriotism. The second part, comprising Books 
iii.-v., is almost exclusively tak^n up with the history 


dj* 1^ almost exclusively tak^n up with the history both of them honest though uncritical writers — awards 

satraps of Asia Minor him even a moderate amount of the credit which he 

(3J9) to the peace of Antalcidas (387). The third claims for himself as its foremost hero, lihe A ndba^H 

part comprises the general history of Greece to the was not published until after the battle of Leuctra ( 371 ), 

battle of Mantinea (362). The itistorian is silent on as appears from the references in the fifth book to .the 

domesfcic topics between 403 and 399--thc years in author’s past life at Soillus. 

which the events recorded in the Aivabaais took place. The Ageailaus is a separate memoir in praise of the 

We learn from an allusion in the text (VI iv. 37) Spartan king, the author’s idol, reproducing the notices 
to the death of Alexander of Pherse that the work oi 4iim from the Hellenica, added observations on 
was not embodied in its present form before 357. The his expedition to Egypt and death (360). The three 

unattceted ease and simplicity of Xenophon’s language, teclinical treatises on llte Art of Horsemanship, Cavab^t 

ms vivid sketches of tragic and striking scenes, and Service, and The Chase are on subjects with ^liich thi 

j 1 • appropriate speeches which he has intro- author had a thorough practical acquaintance. The first 

1 always secure him admirers, is written in a graceful and lively strain, and, so far as 

put tney do not entitle him to a place among great it goes, with great accuracy and completeness. The 

mstonans. He has no such refiections on the causes Hipparchicus is a less valuable manual of the duties of 


Epaminondas. His credit as a historian has been 
impugned for allowing his judgment to bo warped by 
his political likes and dislikes ; but the charge of 
garbling or suppressing, distorting, or colouring details 
according to his sympathies and of a general want of 
veracity cannot be sustained, as has been recently shown 
by A. Hohn in his Gricchische Geschichle (1891). 

The Aviahasis, from a strictly liistorical point of view, is 
inferior^ in real value to the Hellenica, the event from 
which it takes its title, ‘a going up country,’ being 
merely an incident in the history of Persia, and of no poli- 
tical importance. But it is, upon the whole, the best com- 
posed, as it is the most i>opular, of Xenophon’s writings. 
Jt is essentially an aiitobiograidiy of the most eventful 
ppt of his life, and combines much of the charm of a 
nistmical romance and many elements of ethic interest 
with its character of authentic history. The first of the 
two integral parts into which the work re.solves itself 
contains the expedition and death of Cyrus, which occupy 
but six months of time and less than a sixtli part of tlie 
text ; the seoond, the Katuhasis or adventures of the 
Greek mercenaries on their return after the battle of 
Cunaxa, which extend over eighteen months and form the 
principal sonree of attraction. In the former part Cyrus 
is the principal actor, in the latter Xenophon himself. 
The whole may be regarded as filling up the gap between 
the second and tliird books of the Hellenica, the latter 
of which begins with a statement which has supplied 
matter for mucli speculation among commentators— that 
‘the story how Cyrus collected an army, with which 
ho marched up the country against his brotlier, ami 
how the battle was fought and bow be was killed, 
and how after this the Greeks effected their retreat to 
the sea, has been related by Theniistogenes of Syracuse.’ 
It is impossiUe to say what motive Xenophon had for 
passing off his own work as the production of another. 
It can hardly le that, not liaving yet composed his own 
Anabasis at the time when he published this portion off 
his Hellenica, he could only quote an entirely different 
work, for it is not likely that there was already published 
and in circulation a second narrative besides that of 
Bopheenetus, known to us by quotations in the geographi- 
cal lexicon of Btephanus of Byzantium ( 472 A.D. ). 
Plutarch, the only extant ancient writer who refers to 
this mention ot Hicmistogenos, says that Xenophon’s 
object was to secure greater credit to the record of his 
own exploits than might have attached to it were it 
known to have been composed by himself. It is remark- 
able that neither Diodorus Siculus, whose account of 
the A nabasis is the longest next after Xenophon’s, nor 
Plutarch, in his occasional quotations of Xenophon — 
both of them honest tliough uncritical writers— awards 
him even a moderate amount of the credit which he 
claims for himself as its foremost hero. The Anabasis 
was not published until after the battle of Leuctra ( 371 ), 
as appears from the references in the fifth book to .the 
author’s past life at Soillus. 

The Agesilaus is a separate memoir in praise of the 
Spartan king, the author’s idol, reproducing the notices* 
of 4iim from the Hellenica, with added observations on 


and consequences of events as are found in Thucydides, 
nor any of those profound views which tell of the power 
of generalisation in the author. There is, moreover, a 
disproportion between the importance of events and the 
apace they occupy in his narrative. Thus the peace of 
^taloidas-an event which changed the essential rela- 
tions of the Hellenic confederacy — is recorded with ex- 
cessive brevity. Decisive battles, as those of Leuctra, 
Arginusas, and JSgospotanii, are dismissed with a brief 
notice, while the greatest men of the age, Epaminondas, 


author had a thorough practical acquaintance. The first 
is written in a graceful and lively strain, and, so far as 
it goes, with great accuracy and completeness. The 
Hipparchicus is a less valuable manual of the duties of 
a cavalry general. The third tract enters with the zest 
of an enthusiastic sportsman into minute details of 
harriers and hounds, their breed, points, and method of 
training, their collars, couples, ^ips, of the snarer and 
his apparatus, of the natural histoiy of the hare. 

In the La4ieda>emonian Polity Xenophon has illustrated 


looO), thinks that it is an eerxt de ciramsWMt, written 
394 B.O., with a political object, at a time when Sparta 
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waB divided between two parties, the iiiiioyatora, at 
whose liciul had been Lysander and whose views were 
sot forth in a pamphlet by Cloon of HalicarnassiiK, and 
the conservative party, led by Agesilaiis, who were bent 
on restoring the real or fancied political virtue of bygone 
days. This fatter tendeiicy Xciiopljun set himself to help by 
writing a reply to Cleon. It <1 wells on those points which 
the known or supposed plans of Lysander threatened 
most, as the powers of the kings. It reernuTnends the 
old-fashioned ♦Si>artan virtues by discreetly supj>oaing 
that every one already praciises tliem. It aj*pcaLs in- 
directly to the military spirit of the Spartiate hy ignor- 
ing the Periooci an<l tlie Helot sohliers, and by inentioning 
mercenaries with cunteiiii»t - an attitude wiiich on any 
other theory is incoinpn heiisible. 

The Ci/roiHtdcldf or 'The education of Cjtuf,’ which is 
not properly a history, hut a didactic romance with a 
historical grruimlwork, is of great iutrrest, as being ibe 
first work of the kind in Creek literature. It wa- 
highly prized by ancient critics, .'ind, in the opininn of 
some modern sebnlars, ranks bigliest am* mg Xenophon's 
works in point of literary merit. Xenui'lioii adopted 
this form of composition «s a vidiitdo for setfing forth 
his owm theory of government and his view's of law and 
society in acconlaiice with the writs rs of iho S<*<Tatic | 
school ' to exhibit the model of ugotMlami wise trovemor, ; 
ami to show bow citizens can be huuiied by sueli an ime ! 
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meiit given by the wealthy (.‘allias in honour of a victory 
at Athens won by a youthful pancratiaat. Tim table- 
talk of Socrates and the other guests, wkioh turns on a 
variely of topics, and wind.s up wdth a pliilosopbioal dis- 
quisition the former on the superiority of spiritual 
love over its sensual counterfeit, is divoTsified by the 
trifling of a professional jester, and the acrobatic and 
other fiiats of a boy and dancing girl brought by a Htroll- 
iiig player from Syracuse, Xenophon’s inferiority, as a 
thinker, to Plaro is obvious in this dialogue, the vapid 
prose and the trivia! ooinmonplace of which are in marked 
omtrast with tlie genial and high-llown s]M^culatioua of 
PJafo in ills 

The is the only Soeratic dialogiuj that can 

bear compfiris-cn with those of Plato. It yvnH intended to 
embody Socrate.s^ ideas <m the branch of economy which 
conskhTd the relations of a family as distinct from those of 
a htaLe. It liegins with a convoi^ation 1 h tween Socrates 
rind hix favourites pupil, < /ritobulus, at which Xenophon 
was j>res<nt. and slides </fl' into a .‘Secondary dialogue, 
wliieh is in fnet only a recapitulation of another conver- 
sation once In Id l.H.'fcw'cen iSTkcrates and Isehoinachus, a 
weahliy Athenian proj»rietor, <iu the bulrjoct of family 
management, tie fnmier ro* tlic b ainer, tlie latter as in- 
hliucto!'. Tliii bfx/k pre.'cntti an interc.sting jrictiirc of a 
(iruek lumselioM. deals wdh tlm- education of women, and 
the ri\s]»*M;tive diitie.s of liusband ami wife, and inohide.s a 


to be virtuous and brave. Tfc eliose for bisexenijdar ifie 
TVr.bians and Cyrus the (ircat, ibe fmimb r^'f tlieir empire, 
who.se life be diviile.s into three sections, two of wliieli, 
coiicorning his education as a boy and his training as a 
youth at the court of his maternal uncle, Astyages, king ot 
Media, together fill but one book, which lin.s given its name 
to the whole eiglit, the iiithu nee of the national system of 
eilucation on his hero’s character being tli<* mainspring of 
Ilia own subseqmuifc greatness a.s fimnder and organisin' of 
the empire, and of tlie a.sccmlencv which the I’er.sians 
under his auspices acquired owr other A.siatic raco.s. In 
its details the biography is pervaded by fhe .Socrafic 
spirit. Tliougli the blast supplies the background and 
colouring of tlic picture, only a few vesfigos of Oriental 
usages and methmis of thouglit are to be met with, for the 
writer had very little knowledge of tboni, and ina<le that 
little go a long way. His matei'ials were borrowed from 
Sparta. There is no dramatic plot in tbo W'ork, but a 
string of successive situations, each calling fortli and di.s- 
playiiig the liero^s aptitude for the art of command, with- 
out which hearty ohediciico is iiuf>ossi1)le. The episode 
of Abravlatas and I’anthea — our earlic.st sentiineiital 
romance — shows much simple patho.s, and tlio striking 
address of Cyrus to his sons on the im mortality of the 
soul was made large use of by Cicero. The cpilog^ie, on tbo 
decadence of the I’ersians, being the eighth chaxiter of the 
last book, could not have been written before 3<»3 B.C., 
because mention is made in it of two events which, as 
we know from other sources, took place in that year. 

In the tract entitled Poroi^ or ' Means,’ c, 350, Xenofdion 
suggests certain rofoi*ms in the financial system of A tlicns, 
and development of her internal re.sourcos, bo as to secure 
a regular state suppm't for all citizens, rich and poor, 
without being dependent on the tribute of the allies. Ho 
recommends that more foreign settlers should bo attracted 
to tlie city, and a capitation tax imposed on them, and 
that more should be made of the silver-mines of Laurium ; 
and lastly, that Athens should exert her influence in the 
settlement of disputes by diplomacy rather than by war. 

The Memorials of Socrates have brought the author 
the reputation of being a philosopher; but they are 
really nothing more than sketches and dialogues with- 
out unity or ^ coherence, illustrative of the life and 
character of his great master — a vindication of him by 
narrative rather &an by argument, originally suggested 
by the publication of a declamation of the sophist Poly- 
crates (392) in the form of an impeachment before hU 
judges. Xenophon confines himself in this writing to the 
moral and practical side of his master’s teadiing, without 
venturing to enter into his metaphysical speculations, 
and BO, as has been remarked, ‘ gives us less than the real 
Socrates, while Plato gives more.’ The short allegory 
known as * The Choice of Hercules at the Cross-road *— 
an abridgment of the famous apologue or epideixia of 
Prodious-— and the discourse on the evidence of a deity as i 
displayed in the phenomena of the universe, are specially 
worthy of admiration. A less elaborate picture of 1 
Socrates is drawn in the Simpoaiem, which belongs to the 
same group of works. The scene is laid at an entertain- 


1 i'rapbic mill c}]<iTacier>.-;i+ii' nf tliv (irdinary orcupa- 

I rion.', of .'I (.'ouiilry gnntli ii/au. In iiiaiiageiiiC'iit of 
bibourcis Jciiii.-ncy h cn as pn^fi ralilv to har!>hnc.ss, 
and tlui nv* tl. (*t active [uisoiial supervision i.s strongly 
insi.stod on. 

’1 In' onr- of tin* most plt*a,sing of Xenophon’s 

ditlactic cuniporitiuns- is in the form of a dialogue 
between ♦''^inioiiides tlnr famous lyric port and Hieron, 
despot of Syracu'ii'. .Simoind* .s advocates the popular 
view that a tyrant i.s, or ouglit to be, the happiest of 
nn n, and in spite of Hieron'.s aigununts (>n the other 
side of the question that hi.a lot is tlic most unenv’i.^ble, 
i maintains tliat it i.s quite po.ssihie for an enlightened 
tynuit, by a judicioms and philanthropic exercise of 
his power, to be b<)th a jiowerful and a j>opular ruler. 

The J of S(M'raf(S is a short tract vindicating the 

attitude of Socrates during Iii.^ trial and after the verdict, 
hy Bhowiiig that ho really preferred death to life, and 
that it was liw consciou.sness of liis own innocence that 
prevented him from nmning any punishment as duo to 
j the oftcnco of which he was convicted. 

'rhe earliest printe*! edition of any of Xenophon’s 
works is the Latin version of the Vt/ropaedcia by F. 
PhilclfuB (Kome, 1473), The editio prince^ of the 
Greek text was th.at of Boiiiims, printed by I*. Giunta 
(I'lorence, 15lb), reprinted in 1527, followed by the 
Aldine in 1525, In tlie long list of subsequent editions 
of the whole or part of hi.s works tlie most im|x>rtant 
naiiie.s are those of Zeime, T. Hutchinson, Weiske, J. F. 
Fisclicr, J. G. Schneider, F. A. Jiorncmann, L. Breiten- 
bach, K, W. Kriiger, R. Kii liner, G. A. Sauppe, L. Din- 
dorf, K. Schenk I, F. K. Hcrtlcin, Coljet, O. Ko^r 
{Hellauca\ Zui'borg, Arnold Hug ( and Cyro- 
paedeia). There are editions with notes in liinglish of 
the Cyropacdcia, Hieron, and Oeconomicus by the 
present writer, of the Anabasis by A, Pretor, and of the 
Memorabilia by J. Marshall. There are several lexicons, 
to the whole works by F. G. Sturz, to portions by G. A. 
Koch, K. W, Kriiger, H. L. fc^track, C. Thiemann, and 
F. Volbreoht. The w'ork of Ad. Roquette, He Xeno- 
phontis vita (1884), and that of A, Croiset, Xenophon, 
son Caraetdre et son (1873), are valuable. There 

is a translation by H. G. Dakyns (4 vols. 1890-99). 

Xeres« or (1) Jerez de la Frontera, an 
itmiortant town of Spain, 14 (by rail 30) miles 
NE. of Cadiz, with a Moorish castle {Alraza?'), a 
collegiate church, a handsome municipal building, 
and many large bodegas or wine-stores. It is the 
centre of the trade in Sherry (q.v.). The Asia 
Regia of the Romans, it owes its modern name 
to the Moors, who near by fought a seven days’ 
battle and defeated Rod eric, the last of the Goths, 
in 71L Pop. (1887) 61,708.-— (2) Xerez db LOS 
Caballeros, 40 miles S. of B^ajoz, is a pictur- 
esque old town, once a seat of the Templars (hence 
the name) ; parts of the castle remain, and mucli 
of the old Moorish wall. Pop. 8953. 
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XERXES 1. 


X. Y. Z. CORRESPONDENCE 


Xerxes !•, of Pei-sia in 485-465 B.C., was 
the son of Darius and Atossa, and succeeded when 
Darius died in the midst of his preparations for a 
third exnedition against Greece. He first subdued 
the reboflious Egyptians, then started with an army 
consisting of .immense Jiordes of men from all jiarts 
of the vast Persian empire, and an enormous fleet 
furnished by the Plimnicians. He crossed the 
Hellespont by a bridge of boats, an English mile 
in lengtli, and when the bridge was <lestroyed by 
a storm is said to have ordered 300 lashes to be 
given to the rebellious sea. Another bridge, con- 
sisting of a double line of boats, was built, and a 
canal cut through Mon tit Atlios. The preparations 
were completed in 481 ac., and in the autumn 
of that year Xerxes arrived at Sardis, wliere lie 
wintered. Next year the vast assemblage began 
to march towards the Hellespont; it took, says 
Henxlotiis, seven days and nights to pass the bridge. 
After crossing the Hellespont the march was con- 
tiniied along the TJiracian coast towards the plain 
of Doriscus on the Hebrus, where the army w'as 
numbered. IIero< lotus puts the whole number of 
jighting-men at 2,641,610 ; the ships of war at 1207, 
besides 3000 smaller vessels. This immense force 
movcti on without resistance till it reached Ther- 
niopyhe (q.v.), wliere it was brought to a stand 
by Leonidas and his 300 Spartans. After these 
were all slain Xerxes marched onwards through 
Pliocis and Bmotia, and on arriving at Athens in 
Uic summer of 480, throe months after crossing the 
Hellespont, he found it deserted, and destroyed 
ahko temples and houses. Meantime the two (ieets 
had sailed round from Euba*a in the narrow strait 
between Salaniis and the Attic coast, whore took 
place the famous naval battle of Salamis (q.v.). 
Aerxes witnessed the light from a lofty throne 
whicli he had erected. Confounded at tlie result 
of all his mighty preparations, he fled with all 
h^te towards the Hellespont. Mardonius was 
loft with 300,000 men to carry on operations in 
(treece, and his hopes of conquest died with him 
on tlio fatal field of Platiea (479 u.c. ). Xerxes was 
niurdered by Artabanus in 465, and was succeeded 
by his son Artaxerxes. 

Xeslbeland, between Ciriqualand East and 
Fondoland, was annexed to Cape Colony in 1886. 

Xliiie'nes dc Cisneros, Francisco, cardinal- 
statesinaii, was born of an ancient but impoverished 
family at Torrelaguna, in Castile, in 1436. He 
was educateil at Alcald de Henares, Salamanca, 
and tinally Rome, where lie obtained from the 
pope a provisional or pro.spective nomination to 
the archpnestship of Uzeda in Tole<lo. The arch- 
bishop refused to admit him, and flung him into 
prison, where he lay for six years. On liis release 
he was naiiied Vicar-general of Cardinal Mendoza 
at oiguenza; but be sud<Ien1y threw up this pre- 
ferment and the most brilliant worhlly prospects 
to enter the Franciscan monastery of San Juan de 
los Ueyes at Toledo (1482). His reputation for 
pietv ami learning led Queen Isabella to choose 
him for her confessor in 1402, and three years later 
to name him Archbishop of Toledo— a dignity 
whicli lie refused to accent until he received an 
e.\pre88 commiiiul from the poiie. Compelled to 
“f- as archbishop the life of 

niortihcation and austerity of the monk, applying 
to purpose of religion and charity the whole o7 
the princely revenues of Ids see ; and even when 
mlnionished bv the pope to maintain the dignity of 
his position, lie hid the hair shirt of the^asrotic 


under the gorgeous robe. As confessor and con- 
fidential adviser of the queen, Xiinenes during 
the lifetime of Isabella was the guiding spirit or 
Spanish aftaii-s ; and on her death in 1504 be held 
the balance between the parties of Ferdinand and 
Philip of Burgundy, husband of Joanna, the heiress 
to the crown. On the death of Philip in 1506 
Ximoncs was a]>i)ointed regent in consequence of 
the insanity of Joanna and the absence of Ferdi- 
nand, and be conducted the affairs of the kingdom 
through a critical time with consummate skill. 
In 1507 be was created cardinal, and next year be 
organised at bis own exjiense, and bftnself accom- 
panied as commander, the celebrated expedition 
for the conquest of Oran and extirpation of piracy, ‘ 
consisting of 10,000 foot and 4000 horse. Ferili- 
Hand died in Jamifiry 1516, and on bis deathbed 
named Xiinenes regent of Sjudii till tiie arrival of 
his grandson Charles ; and alilioiigh the grandees 
bat! organised an opposition as well to himself as 
to the royal authority, the aged cardinal quickly 
overawed them into submission, and with the same 
vigour quelled the inciiiient revolt of Navarre. In 
Charles at lengtli landed on the 
soil of Spain, and Xiinenes at once set out to meet 
him, but was seized with a mortal illness on the 
way, and died at Roa, November 8, 1517, prob- 
ably before receiving the cold letter of Charle.s, 
which was equivalent to dismissal. 

As a statesman^ and administrator Cardinal 
Aiinenes showed inllexible determination and 
courage, but it is scarcely doubtful that bis ineas- 
iires did a fatal injury to Spain, by building ui) to 
an excessive bci;i>lit the ]>ovver of the crown, and 
by mercilessly cnisbing the conquered Moors. He 
was fanatical in liis hatred of heresy, and as (frand- 
mqui.sitor is supposed to have caused the death of 
as many as 2500 persons. The social and political 
revolution he etrected in breaking down the feudal 
power of the nobles has often been compared 
with the analogous change wrought in Fiance 
by Kichelien. His nninilicence as a patron of 
religion, of letters, and of art has been the theme 
of nrai.se in every liistory of his time. He founded 
and eru owed the university of Alcald de Henares, 
and juihlisliod the famous Compluleiisian Polyglot 
—a magnificent undertaking, on which he exiiended 
half a million ducats (see Vol. VIII. j). 298). His 
expwiditnre on clinrehes, hospitals, schools, con- 
vents, and other works of religion and benevolence, 
was on a scale of corresponding munificence. 

llie chief authority for his Life is the work by Alvaro 
/irTof rebus (testis Fmncisci Ximenii 

Hefelo (Tiib. 1844 ; 2d cd. 
1851; Eng. trans. 1860) and Ulrich (1883). 

Xylogrraphy. See Wood-kngkavino. 
Xyloidine, an explosive like gun-cotton, pre- 
pami by the action of strong nitric aciil on starch 
or woody fibre. 

, Xylol, any of the metameric dimethyl benzenes 
See Aromatic Series. 

Xylonite, a kind of Celluloid (q.v.). 

Xylophaipa# See Borers. 

X. Y, Z. Correspondence, in U.S. liistory, 

IS the^ name given to the desiiatches of the three 
commissioners to France, Marshall, Pinckney, and 
Gerry (see Vol. yik P; 63), containing the insulting 
uemands made Iw Talleyrand and the other Direc- 
tors as the price of respect and courtesy to the Anien- 
I” l^lic otherwise complete copies 
puWished by congress President Adams substituted 
A. If . and Z. for the names of Talleyrand’s emissaries. 


j Uvonty-fiuli Iftt*! .»t cmi 

Nviiicli hail two loinis^, ^ -i!*'' 

''ith I 1 h.' <)ii; 4 ni:Li va.lij^- 

I In* t*l;i"-i 4 ‘al a‘4«* tin- (<r«-'‘k 
t{/f.s//o/i had ac<juir<'<l a tliinru i xmad. n«^aii\ fh.t} 
of the FreiK-h //, or I he <hMni:«ii // in tffx / . Hh- 
dii^rapli Off heini: eniph»\('d hy thr (Iir**k- to a 
sont t lu^ oldnr sonrnl, m hh*h ha*l lio**ii pr»--<‘i \ <Mi ni 
Latin. In lln^ time of ( h<Tro I In* s\ iiir»iil v, 
horroufrMl l»y I he lloiiians loan (Ih-im*' l/i iirdta p* 
transliterate tln^ upsUnn in loan- ilie 

(ireek *)n ainl d l»einy'^ (ia.n>lileia{e«i h\ (\ as in ili** 
word Isf^funjtis, That \ N\as ini rodins'd inf*» hal\ 
Ix'fore / is ^hown l»y llie reIati\o pop'll ion t>f the 
two letters in tin* alpliaind. Onr l•Jl^li‘'h nse «!j' 
^ is nni<nn\ Sav<* in a fi'W exeepiiiinal eas«‘s n\ inno 
I It is used, as in Latin, («» t ra-nslitera f i* <Jro«dv 
words, .sindi as ‘ hy])erl)ola,/ ‘ ji> dioviat ie^,’ ‘i viani,' 
or ‘ hypoeriie,’ it is not tli.‘s<M>nde«l funii ////.v/Voe, 
but from (he (dreek .* <{ in Midiile Ln-H-'li 

assuming* a form which heeann* so in'ai ly i«leii lical 
with that of // that nltiimiLdy il leplaced it, jiist 
as the resemldanee of // to I he nine than} has led 
to our wriLin;jj y/c iiist.»‘ad of //e ( se(‘ A i.rifAniClM. 
^riie histoi'y of thi.s chanf;(‘ is enrions. W ith the 
other Ivatin letters y was inlrodnc(‘d into the Ani;lo- 
Saxon aljihaliet, retainin;4: its Latin value, an / 
pronounced with the lips sfunewJiat ronmletl : a 
sound whieh has jiassed into / or tin? mMitial 
vowel, as in llie wortls ‘hirtli,’ ‘ wri^dit,' ‘hill,’ | 
‘kiii^,’ ‘evil," ‘lier,’ or * worm,’ which were origin j 
ally s})elt with //. Hence as a matter of fact the 
An;^do-Saxon // has left no lineal descendant in any ; 
modern Eiif^lisli w'ord. Meanwhili? another letter i 
reseinhlinj^ the form of //, but represen tinjjj a diflenmt j 
.sound, was boini^ evolved out of the An^lo Saxon 
wbicli weakened before or after front vowels ; j 
and having thus acipiireil two values, its Anglo- | 
Saxon form 5 w'as conveiiiontly u.se<l to denote tlie 
weak sound, the (/aroliiie f(»rm, g, being re.serve«I 
for the stoppeil g. In Miildle English this decayeii 
sound was represented by 5, and in the 15 tli century 
the written forms of 5 and y approximated so 
closely as to be almost indistinguishable. Hence, 

• early in the I6th century, after the introduction 
of printing, the form y came to be generally used 
instead of 5, the Anglo-Saxon vocalic y being 
ultimately replaced by or some other vowel. 
Tims we obtain the double value of y in modern 
English. In such words as ‘ ye,’ ‘ yes,* * yea, * ‘ yet,* 

' ‘year,* wliich represent the Anglo-Saxon gCy gcsc, 
gea, gity gear^ the sign y is not really a j/, but 
stancfs for the Middle English 5, wliich is the 
Anglo-Saxon form ot g. Ay appears before 
bJicK vowels in ‘young* and ‘yard* owing to < 
the loss of the front vowel in the Anglo-Saxon ] 
aeong and geard. It has also been introduced ; 
by analogy into the words ‘you* and ‘yew',* 1 

from the Anglo-Saxon eow and eoWy bub not 1 
into the homophone ‘ewe,’ from the Anglo-Saxon 1 
edwH, In some modern loan-words, such as ‘ yacht,* 


*y‘.^\^. -in.! '^^^lvIl!. It lui,- Ih-cii jnrr<><luced to 

T ;■;« !r -!i l«M '< t '* Uc* r«Uil iic iit./! I /. I !m* !i;jal y, 
ciaiiUjini 111 i ;i!>o > t.s an Anglo- 
• Nr,\,ni //, in ; ic* c.nrd-* ‘lady, ‘/tuiivy ‘many,’ 
‘'-iMpty. -I.ikL.' ‘iv»y,’ ‘may,’ 

• ‘ ‘A*'' l>> a.nal*>p;v il lias cr<*pt imo 

V. 4nd^ *»f a ditl'-ff/ir m ipin, .-mdi as ‘ p»]|_\' ' MMiI I’’’/*. 
/•'/// '. * f.n-iv ' il’c. furrhj'i, ‘ rj (wkf-TA ‘ jetty,’ 
‘ntmmay. att.l ’ n*ii iii3i;\ . In ‘ by and ‘ my, nml 
p(.-ii*np*^ if) ‘ iv v , if )»a,- h*'<'n in t nxl iic(?«i from 

.<fiaa»p\ ‘ivn il .-urli Uiiid-- ,-i>. ‘djy,’ 'tly.’a.nd ‘>hy.’ 
win! - fill- .-/ J- je;i,ily lift* Middle I'digiisli in 
ti)o i pds f'l otni'^ a la-liioii in ot Mib>liluiing 
lli«* \‘‘n;i!ic a t»)r 'A’lii> t'a.->hioii d i.''a]ipcai c<l 
in I in' Idlh century. lea\inp ;i na<e in t.lu:* y 
• >t riniun. a nli■'^^p^•i lifig for linic. Mhicli lia> been 
ici. lim'd owing to ilu' ciiomanis notion that it. 
wa.*' , 1 . V. o)'d fioiii ibc (deck rtfihoios^ and 

nof fin- .\nglo !'sfi.s:<»n ntn. AI>o b^ analogy // 
••i‘pn'.-cnt> t iic lifj.ti \o\\cl in >nch (deck loan- 
>\iU«L a-H ‘ai‘.'Mlen)\ oi* ‘iiony.' (>ijr peenliar 
ec}n-,«*fi;i.i!t j Muind of e. dm* a^' we ]ia\e ^e(*n to 
(Ilf* utMkeniiip of (Im.' Ajigb) Savton //, i.- unknown 

. (»ii ilx* ('oiiummi. wlu ii* ii^, jiIjkm* has been tak<*n 

• In tin* (Mfilniionof a consofiantal /, a.s in /ad ami 
I /.I'/ff, our 'Nule'aml ‘Affu. Our ou n con.-^onantal 
; i fim* l<» l^’iemdi intlufMcf*. in tbe words 
' ‘j*)uvm\\,' ‘ je-^t • jew cl,‘ ‘Jjim.*.’ Italian lias dis- 

cjirded 7, replacing it by z. In otber continental 
i languagf*?', with a lew ex(‘eptii.)ns (.sm-h as the 
j Krojcb pronominal //, deriM'd fi'om J^alin it is 
normally u.'^ed, as in l.alin, for transliterating' I 
, ujtsihm in (d’Cf'k loan-words. 

; V, T I ( t:. Sec A MSI' I : in > a m . 

I Yaibloiiovoi, or Vahi.oxoi, a ridge of moun- 
tains in I he norileea-^l, of Asia, div iding the ha.sin 
! ol the Amur from (hat of the Lena. Some peaks 
; are 7(H)0 feet high, l>iit parts of the ri<lg(* .are a kind 
: of plateau. See SiHKHl,^, Asia (]>. 480). 

I a small sailing or .ste.am vessel, decked I 

I (as fii.siiiignished from an open boat), and perman- 
ently lilted out aiul excln.sively copyright i«f2 lu r.s. 
n.sed for jileasure. \'es.sels answ er- by j. b. Lippincott 
ing the character of yachts were cuii,pHiiy. 
in use hy royal person.ages in England from .a very 
early period, but the name was iirst a|)i»Ue«l in 1660 
when tbe Dutch presented a ‘ jacht,’ named the 
Mary, to Charlo.s El. (^ueon Elizabeth in 1588 
had .a royal yacht .built at Cow’e.s, Isle of Wight, 
and every succeeding English sovereign has bad 
one or more yachts. In 1602 Charles IJ., who bad 
a number of yachts designed and built for him by 
Sir Pliineas Pett, is recorded to have matched for 
£J(X) a yacht of bis own design against another, of 
Dutch build, under his brother the Duke of York. 

Tbe fii'st antbeiitic record of a sailing club is in 
1720, when the ‘Cork Harbour Water Club ’—now 
known as the ‘Royal Cork Yacht Club* — was 
established. The vessels owned were small, and 
from that period till early in the 19th century 
.yachting developed but slowly. In 1812, wlieii 
there >vere probably al)oiit fifty yachts afloat, an 
association similar to the Cork club >vas established 
at Cowes by some fifty-five yachtsmen. Known 
first as ‘The Yacht Club,* it continued steadily to 
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iiicroase in iiienilaM-Hliip and importance until 1820, 
when, liaviii^^ attracted the attention of Wiliiani 
IV., tlioii Duke of Clarence, its name was altered 
to ‘The lioyal Yacht Club,’ and Bu])sequenily to 
‘ 'riie Royal Yacht Squadron,’ tlie title by which 
it lias since )>een known. Since 1820, and more 
particularly during tlie last half of the century, 
yachting associations have rajiidly grown in num- 
bers, strength, and jmpularity. There are now over 
foi ty ‘ royal ’ or ‘ recognised * yacht clubs distrilmteil 
arourid tlie coasts of th (3 British Isles, four-lifths of 
which liave been founded .since 1840. Most of the 
clubs are English, and are located chiefly on the 
Thames and the channel between Southampton 
and Isle of Wight. Some eight are Irish ami ten 
Scottish ; the most im])ortant of the latter being 
the Royal Northern, foundeil in 1824, having its 
headquarters at Rothesay, and the Royal Clyde 
(1856), at Hunter’s Quay. The clubs which 
stand first as to number of membei’s and yachts 
is the Royal Thames (182.*l), and the Royal 
London (1888). In foreign countries and in British 
po.ssessioiis during recent years y«achting has been 
growing in popularity. France, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, Belgium, Russia, Australia, and (Jaiifida 
have each yachting associations. In America 
yachting dates from only about 1844, in which 
year the New York Yacht Club was founded. In 
the first live years of its existence this was the only 
yacht club in the Ciiited States, and so late as 1870 
only some fifteen clubs altogether were in existence. 
The history of this club in fact is practically the 
history of American yachting, for <lown to tlie year 
1885 no otlier club — although the number had 
greatly increased— ever atteiiipteil anything more 
than mere local efforts. In the matter of organised 
squadron-cruising, ocean -racing, or jnivate matches 
the New York Club has all along taken the load, 
but during recent years Boston has in this con- 
nection shared the honours with New York. 

From the year 1850, when tliere were only about 
,1500 British yachts afloat, the increase in numbers 
has been immense, and the increase in size of indi- 
vidual vessels no le.ss rermirkable. The total nnin- 
her and tonnage of yachts owned in tlie United 
Kirigilom in 1902 3, as reconled in Lloy<rs Yacht 
Register, were sailing-yachts, 3029 of 58,561 tons; 
• 8 team -yachts, 860 of 98,383 tons ; or a grand total 
of 3889 vessels of 156,944 tons. The British colonies 
own 427 yacht.s, principally sailing, having a ton- 
nage of 7440 tons. iM-aiice owns a total of 554 
^-achts of 23,237 tons, of which 104 of 15,714 tons 
axe steam - vessels. Gerniany and Austria own 
together 501 vessels of 15,328 tons, of which 40, of 
41973 tons, arc steam -vessels. The grand total of 
the number of yachts belonging to all nations as 
tecoi-ded in the register is 8306 ve.ssels, 1775 of 
^vbicli belong to America. 

The materials nse<l in the build of yachts are 
wood, iron, and steel ; wood alone, wood and iron 
together (composite), iron alone, and steel alone 
being the several ways in which the materials are 
employed. Wootleu yaclits have their bottoms 
coppered to protect the planking and secure the 
amoothness of surface essential to speed. Lead, 
the use of which for ballast began in 1846. lia.s 

1 O'?.! ...1 j._.l A* I .1 * 


famous America (170 tons) of the New York Yacht 
Club the Cutter (q.v.), or ‘ national rig,’ was much 
the most favoureil hy the British yachtsmen, especi- 
ally for racing purposes. After the brilliant per- 
formances of that vessel, however, in winning, 
against fouiiecn rivals, the cup presented by the 
R()yal Yacht Squadron for a race round the Isle of 
Wight, the attention of designers was forcibly 
drawn to the merits of the Schooner (q.v.) rig. 
’The flat set of her sails was especially novel (in 
b'ngland it had been the practice till then to have 
them ‘ baggy’), and it is not too much to say tliat 
the lesson she taught the yacht sailius in the art 
of setting canvas has never been forgotten. The 
America^ in fact, was a revelation, not only a.v 
regards rig, hut in matters connected with tlieJorm 
and proportions of hull, lln to 1848 development 
had proceeded on conventional lines, hut in I haf year 
a yacht of an entirely diflerent type Ava.s built on 
the Thames. ’This was the iron cutter Mosquitoy 
of 50 tons, the features chiefly distinguishing her 
being a long hollow how and a short afler-hody of 
considerable fullness— a reversal, in fact, of ‘fho 
cod’s head and mackerel tail ’ order of design then 
being disparaged by Mr Scott Russell, wlio advo- 
cattid in its place his ‘wave-line theory.’ This 
marked deviation from ortlioilox lines, however, 
did not meet with ready acceiitance, and jnejudice 
wa.s still .strong when the success of the America 
forcibly shook English yachtsmen out of their com- 
placency. Her model partook of tlio very features 
then being advocated, and copies of Iicr and of the 
schooner style of rig became quite the rage in new 
yachts, both for racing and cruising purposes ; even 
existing cutters being lengthened in the hows to 
give them the hollow contour in vogue. This 
hiovemeiit notwithstanding, the cutter style of rig 
ha.s held its own, the niinilior of such craft being 
always on the increase. Since 1864, when the 
yawl (see Sail) rig assumed importance, and e.speei- 
I ally during the past few years, tiie cutter has again 
decidedly become the favourite rig, not only for 
racing xuirposes, hut— above 40 tons— for cruising 
as well. The labour and expense connected with 
racing a schooner are .so very much greater than 
with a cutter or yawl, that there is hut small likeli- 
hood of the former again coming into favour. 

American yacht <lesigners liavo in turn benefited 
from British examido. In 1881 the lO-ton cutter 
MadgCi designed by G. L. Watson of Glasgow, was 
sent across the Atlantic, and it is not too inuch to 
say that her performances in American waters 
established the cutter model in that country on a 
firm foundation, modifying the American centre- 
hoard model, and resulting in a yacht with the 
depth, the outside ballast, and in part the rig of ' 
the cutter, retaining still the advantage of beam 
and centre-board. Centre-hoard yachts are of re- 
stricted depth, displacement, and draught, and have 
the effective area lor lateral resistance to avoid lee- 
way made up by a * shifting keel ’ or ‘ centre-lx>ard,’ 
fitted to drop below and in line with the keeh 
proper. When iiiaile of heavy material, centre- 
boards also serve to impart stability to a vessel 
while under press of canvas. They are, as a rule, 
pivoted at the fore-end, and drop, like a fin. 


?n fn.M« I ‘h® purpose, towards tlie aft extremity, and are ekher rigid and 

IS I .In keels forming an integral part housed in a well inside the vessel, or made collaps- 

speaking, has ible, like a fan, and carried alongside the keel, 
r ' condition of design. The idea of their use is traced to the old Dutch 

4;he other considerations determininfr fhA nmnAi-. 1 Aa.v%/^nv..le. ^ 4 . 4 . •j.i -i 


<;ne otlier considerations determining the propor- 
itioiis, scantling, and huihl of yachts have fluc- 
tuated^ greatly throughout the course of their 
-evolution, from the unpretentious rig and clumsy 
vuild of the small craft of the 18tli century to the 
immense spread of sail and the rakish nanow 
model of the lengthier yachts of the present time. 
J'nor to the advent in British waters in 1851 of the 


lee-boards— boards attached one to either side of 
fiat-bottomed boats, one or other being let down as 
may be needed to check drifting. The exigencies 
of American yachting waters, if they did not 
suggest, have at least favoured the development of 
this class of yacht from the beginning of yachting 
there. It is, however, only since the interest in 
American yachts which the visit of the America and 
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Bubsequont international cuntesls engeJtdrriMl, that 
Britlsli designers have studietl the <*011 ire- hoard 
and one or t^vo notable centre*board yachts have 
ho(ia tried. 

The necessity for tiinc n,lh»uances in rar<.*s wh<*ie 
yachts of dillereiit ^izes ;uid s|>reud ol sail aio 
matched together^ an<l the (ilVorts at ci.a^.-if.V ing an<l 
cliffereiitiatiiig tloMii aectinling to t\ given rule for 
measurement of 'roniiage (q.v.), hugely aeeonfii foi 
iliict nation in d(‘sign. Sy>.(em and nniiormiiy in 
thesti matters have. Iummi, on tin? ^^•hoJ^% Avell athiimsl 
since IS 75 , when the Vacht Ka<djig As -oeiat ion vv:ir> 
estahlislied Mith the ohjoet Jtiaiuly of providing 
one co<le of sailing rule's in all 7 natehi“^, and i»f 
deciding sneli di^|)ntes as miglit la* rel' irod to lie* 
coiineil. 'i’liis a.ssocia t ioji in lact heai inneli lie* 
same relation to yaelhing that tin* Jo^tki'y i'lnh 
does to horseraeiiig. It a.do[>te<l the nile tor r 
taining the si/e or t«)]ina.g(‘, of \’;uitls widen had 
l)e(‘ii in usi* for a \ ♦ny eon.^idera hl»r pe?io<L hieovu 
as the ‘ Thiinn's Kule/ las'^an.-^e (iist ejup!o\o:l tir ie'. 
It WJis based n]»on and a nnjdilieanon ot ihev.t'il- 
known AiJnilder’s (.>id .Me,isnn meat ’ nih% in uni^ lj 
the hnigth and hreadth only w* re f.-u i'-r . 
operation this rnli^ wa-. found (o fa\onr ieugih and 
depth at tli<! (.‘\]>ense of l>»e;nlili. Tie* ahseiii-e ot 
restriction on <le|,th ajid tla^ ]s‘nfd!y put >tp»»n 
beam <mgender(ad a dee[» nai iow l \ |‘<‘ of \i*. vi l. 
whiidi, although atlinirahle for m ;«. goi 1114 «}uaijiii'-, 
caused «li(riculti(*s in etunpeiit i', e sailing. '[‘hi;- 
vessels of extrenn* lenglli, depth, and i:.u i o\\ tie— , 
which wer<^ ki'pl tij> by enoi mon.-> ina-ses oi lea<i 
on the ontsidi* of tin* keel, wen* (‘nai>]e<l to e<»ni- 
[a*t(j on e(|ual terms witli v<*s>e]s of greatei p'.<i- 
portionate width, less depth, and Ic'S -jU’ead ol 
sail. Su<*h atiomali(*s le<l to minor mo'litifat ions 


; pujjtyt'nt in 187ti, the Alulania in 3881, the (jcuestu 
j in I.SS5, and the (Jidiilen- in 1880 each made futile 

• elloits to defeat iJie Amciicaa representatives, as 
i also iji I.SS7 did tlrn* J'hlstUf, a steel cutler built. 
! on tile t.dyde e..\|)i('.ss]y lor the purpose from the 
I de.-ign.s of (h L. AVaison, for a ^ylidicaUi of ScotUish 

.\ aeliisiiion, lifiaded by .Mr dames Beil of Glasgow. 
Ihior to this vesseTw doj ':Jj'iure f«»r America she 
Jmov<.m 1 lar '^i^tMriolil\ <»\cr all English yachts. 
Meaiiwjjiie t jie, Aim iieiin' h id, lioin tlie do.signs of 
Edward JJu!g,ess, htiih ihe centre-hoaitl slofip 
u ineh in Septio:du r twice dofeatctl the 
Sooteh l ilt lei. In 1 'I'Jd '.K> Lord Duniaveii 
ili'ie#^ alleiiipted to >* ei,;. i hc A 1 iici ica t hi j» with 
his diuii! -j'Cei.dly for !it ‘ paipf»v,ei Yalhijric L, 
II and ///., liii* Iasi hauling to long uiul 

a"i iiuoniotjs dr'iialc'-, mt iJn4.*o taials tiu.* /t/ez/r/cr 
.\-*a i\r: ;ii-a (fin* being \eiv niueh iuj. 

jt‘‘led i)\ 'ae^^uims eiovvded ]>y sightwt'tjf x). the 
.••cond •■mleif it! ;.t fold, and before tlie thini Lord 
u if hdn*vv ids '.u/'bj. SirT. Lipton's f'hal- 
; I'uir* 1,*' 1 w.Ms aceep’ nil b\ Uie Xcw York L’lun, 
i and ia th loi.ij.;r Isqi) be .'•/oo.t/ z/e/- ( ]>uiJ r in Iielaud; 
j i.ieiwl ihz*. Xincrjeafi • ' nt'f*/' outside Sandy Hot>k 

j amt lo » ihiee con-e; n -J \ (* In llHil Sir 

j rhoanc' tried aga.ifl wflli .s/oi'z/// n/7; //. , blit C'tluiii- 

• • ’ ' ag.‘iii won (Iniee, j :j t'.Kw ids third eliallenge* 

[ >\.i-> aecep’ed, ami in iim:', In* built ShainnjrL 111. 

' I'ije (i 'lX'Jft t so Ion-/ w on llie JL'lOhO prize 

1 to '.In* duinlne j;ine roumt fhe Ihilish I.-.lifs, In 

r**‘is the jhikt* of yacht /!o?t(( won ill 

I il'e l<‘•gat^a-- <«n llin Ideimh jdvi<-ra thirteen prizes, 

I lie* 11 . value of \\hi(ii *va^ ; in British 

I waoT; Em's t'ainuiis cm Ua -i.aiieil ildrty-six times, 

, and Wo!; I'ltKz.b in i w nn[ \ --^wn lUirercnt inizes. 

I Ve-dii'f siK'li hguie-. however, must be set the 


on tlui riih*, and limdly in ls8d to it.s muin* 
relimjuLslimeii t in fa\onr <»f a rule of mn:i.-,iiiemeiii 
or ‘rating’ whi<‘li lakes account only ol lengili on 
>vater-iine ami area <»f <*auie<l. This has left 
naval arcliitinjils a fri'Ci' band in the* matter ol 
adopting eitlier a long and narrow' or a short ami 
‘ h(*amy * boat, with appropi iate balla*<ting. In 
this way a set of yachts bavi^ 1 k‘i.‘h cit-ateil wbieli 
besides being stdemlid as racing craft- are al.^o 
adniirabh^ sea-boals, ami well adajfted for ernising 
wdien their biitterlly life as racing clippers is <*mled. 
Notwillisbamling this, the rating rul<i whiidi has 
been in use since ISSo has lieen subject to criticism 
from owners ami designers of the smaller cla.'-^.'-es 
of yachts, on wdiicli the rule has operated hardly. 
It has been pointed out, for iiistaiiee, that the tax 
on sail area, should be abolished, beiuiii.'-e in heavy 
weather a lengthy boat with diminished canvas 
can run away from a rival— -a ‘poor mairs boat’ 
probably — who has sacriliced length to a spread of 
canvas only posafible in light breezes. 

International yacht racing — or contests l>etvveeii 
yachts built and owned in dilferent countries— is 
the highest, and most generally interesting form 
which the snort can assume. It may be said to 
date from 1851, the year of the Great E.\hibition, 
when, as before related, the famous schooner 
America bore away the trophy presented by the 
Royal Yacht S([uadron at Lowes. Commodore 
Stevens, the owner of the America^ died in 1856, 
and by a deed of gift set the cup apart as ‘ a 
per])etual challeiigo for friendly rivalry between 
foreign countries.*^ This trophy has come to he 
regarded as the emblem of the snpreiiicacy of the 
seas — in a yachting sense — its possession having 
been frequently contested. In 1870 the Cambria^ 
owned by Mr James Ashbury, made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to bring back the cup to England, as 
did the same owner’s Livonia in the allowing 
year; the latter vessel being built expressly for 
the task, and the whole effort involving an outlay 
of £22,000. The Canadian schooner Conntess of 


' r\jM*u-«‘- ttf i.irjm;, wbivli uM* very gieat, amount- 
iii.4 in ili»‘ <if an lOO Ion cutter to fully 

C'Jppp ni l;>ppo a year. J be expenses of cruiHing 
yavlii- an*, of coui'm*. imt >o heavy; the crew -is 
m i I her .-xu uujum ouN mu so highly jiaid, the break- 
age oi spars ami tearing of sails is not so frequent, 

I ami then* are no entiam-e I'eos nor ‘ w inning money ' 
lo l,,;iv .... r, 

While ibe growlb, sima* ls5t», of the wiirlds 
ph*a.sui<*-tlt*et of sailing-v aeiiis lias been remarkable, 
the imiease of .steam-v aehis has been still inure 
woiivlt'iful, ill spite of the antipathy with which 
they wen* long n*ganled by raving yaclil.'<meii. In 
IvSoO then* were not more than four or live steani- 
yaebt.s — properly so calle«l — alloai. Lloyd s Regis- 
ter of late years shows a total alloat of alsmt 150 
steam yachts above 300 ions- 55 being over 5(>0 tons 
and a dozen over 1000 tons. The rajddity with 
wbieb they have grown into favour for cruising is 
easy of explanation. Yachts mechaiucally projxdletl 
aie iiich'jicndeiil of wind, and can traverse the sea 
to any^ tiesired ])oint wJien the sailing craft is 
lying helplessly becalmed. Large steam-yachts 
can keep tlie sea pruetically all the year round and 
go enormous distances. The largest of the modern 
steam yachts are ‘au.\iliary’ m character — i.e. 
litted with steam-engine and screw-propeller in 
addition to the ordinary spread of sails. Their 
prime cost and the cost of upkeep and inanage- 
iiient are, however, enormous, and tlieir possession 
is beyond all but the wealthiest owners. 

A'achting has been encouraged by government, as 
alTording an excellent training for seamen who in 
I time of war become available for the roy al navy. 
The first Royal Cup was presented in 1834 by 
William IV. to the Royal Yacht Squadion, a gift 
which has been continued ever since, and in recent 
years sup]>lemented by similar gifts to oilier clubs. 
Warrants are granted uy the Admimlty to members 
of clubs to fly the wdiite, blue, or red ensigii, with 
device upon it, when the yachts are roistered 
acconliiig to the provisions of the Merchant 
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Shipping Acts. These warrants carry with them 
certain privileges, such as exemption from excise 
duties and harbour and anchorage dues. The 
master or mate need not liave Board of Trade cer- 
tificates, and the yacht’s name need nob appear 
on iier stern — althougli in both tliese cases the 
privilege is of doubtful utility. 

See Dixon Kemp, Yacht Architecture (2d ed. 1891); 
Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailin^t (7th ed. 1891); E. 
Burgess, English and American Yachts (1888); C. P. 
Kunhardt, Small yac/tte ( 188.5 ), and Steam Yachts and 
Launches (1888); and the annual Lloyd* s Yacht Itegistcr 
and Yacht Racing Calendar; also the articles Boat, 
Shipbuilding. 

Yllk {Bos gr\(nnle7t^)^ species of ox found in 
Tibet, and domesticated there. Tlie wild yak of 
central Asia is the largest native animal of Tibet, 
and is fouml only near the limits of j)erpetual 
snow, descending into the higher wooded valleys 
in winter, and ascending in summer to the nastures 
of short grass, some of which are at an elevation 
of 17,000 feet above the sea. It is very fierce, 
falling upon an adversary nob only with its horns 
but with its chest, and crushing him by its weight. 
The <loniesricated yak, which forms great part of 
the wealth of the inhabitants of the highest ami 
coldest regions of central Asia, is about the height 
of an English ox, which it much resembles also 
in body, head, and legs ; but it is covered all over 
with a thick coat of long silky hair, that of the 



Yak ( Bos grunniens ). 

(From a Photograph by Gambler Bolton, F.Z.S.) 

lower parts of the body being very long and liang- 
ing down almost to the ground. The neck is short ; 
the rump is low ; the legs are short. Over the 
shoulders there is a bunch of long hair ; and the 
tail is covered with a prodigious quantity of long 
flowing hair. Black and white are the most pre- 
valent colours. The great quantity of hair gives the 
yak an apparent size far beyond the reality. Its 
characters seem to bridge over the gulf — not a very 
wide one— between the sheep and oxen. The yak 
does not low like an ox, but utters a short grunt- 
ing sound. Its milk is very rich, and yields ex- 
cellent butter and curd. The yak is never used for 
tillage or drauglit, but as a beast of burden travels 
twenty miles a day. The hair is spun into ropes, 
and made into coverings for tents ; the soft fur on 
the hump and shoulders is made into a fine and 
strong cloth. 

Yakub BeSy Yakub Khan. See Kashgab, 
Tukkestan (Eastern), Afghanistan. 

Yaktttskf chief town of a government in 
Eastern Siberia, on a branch of the Lena, and 
about 4 miles from the main stream. It has a 
cathedral and several churches, and there are a 
few merchants trading in hides, furs, and mammoth 
tusks. Pop. 0300. The dreary government of 


I Yakutsk consists of the basin of the Lena 
5 ami has an area equal to four-fifths of European 
5 liussia(see Russia). The Yakuts (sec Siijkkia ) 

- are of Turkish stock. 

1 Yale University, one of the lemling institu- 
tions of learning in America, situated at New 
Haven, Connecticut, was founded at Saybrook in 
’ 1701 as the collegiate school of tlio colony, under 

the trusteeshi]) of the ten principal ministers, and 
1 in 1718, when it was removed to New Haven, 
named after Eliliu Yale (1649-1721), a Boston 
(Mass.) man, who had been governor of l^'oit St 
Ceorge, Madr.as, acquired great wealth, Jind sent 
the young institution gifts of money and hooks 
to the extent of £800. The name Yale Colleg<‘, 
applied at first only to the new building, was given 
formally to the institution in its charter of 1745. 
A chair of Divinity was added in 175.5, and anothei 
of Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy in 1771, 
though this was not p(*rniancntly filled till 1794. 
Occasional grants were inadi* hy the h‘gisl;itn]e 
before the Uevolntion, and $30,(i00 was voted by 
the state in 1792. Schools of medicine (1812), 
theology (1822), and law (1824) were established ; 
ami, as reorganised in 1871, the nniversily i)ossesses 
also departments of philosophy ami arts, the latter 
including, besides the classical course of ‘ Yah‘ 
College’ jnoper, the Slu'Hiehl Seientilie School 
(begun 1847, endowed 1809), post-grad na to courses, 
and a school of fine arts (1804). A gre.at i)art of 
the studies in the third and fourth years is elective. 
The students nuniher over 1200, lialf of them in 
the college ])ropor ; Ihme are Qver seventy jno- 
fessora and fifty tutors ami lecturers. Among the 
presidents have h(*en Timothy Dwight and his 
grandson, T. D. Woolsey, and Noah l*orter ; and 
the two Billinians were profe.ssors of Chemistry 
from 1802 to 188.5. The library contains some 

200.000 volumes; in 1891, 8700 vols. and some 

22.000 painplilets were added. The numerous 
buildings cover some 9 acres in tlic heart of the city, 
the oldest dating from 1752, and others including 
the School of Fine Arts, where the Trumbull (q.v.) 
paintings are housed, the Peabody Museum (1866), 
the observatoiy, the Sloane Memorial physical 
laboratory (1884), Lawrence and Dwight halls 
(1886), and the Kent chemical laboratory. 

See books by dap (1766), Kingsley (1879), Dexter, 
and Eaton (1883); sixid FourmAmerican Cotleges {l^). 

Yalta, a town (pop. 13,300) and health-resort 
on the south coast of the Crimea. 

Yalu, another name for the Am-nok river 
bounding Corea (q.v. ). For the battle in 1894 and 
its results, see China (p. 194). 

Yam (Dioscoi'ea)^ a genus of plants," mostly 
tropical, natives of the lYest Indies, Polynesia, 
Ciiina, &c. The great fleshy roots of some of them 
are very much used as food; they contain much 
starch, and generally become somewhat mealy and' 
pleasant to tiie taste when boiled. Tins, however, 

IS not the case with all ; the roots of D. triphylla^ ^ 
D. deemonumt D. vtrosa, and several other species 
with temate leaves are veiy nauseous, even M’hen 
boiled, and are poisonous. The tubers of all the 
yams contain an acrid substance, which, however, 

18 dissipated by boiling, except in the species with 
compound leaves. The roots of the Winged Yam 
(Z>. alata) of Polynesia are IJ to 3 feet long, and 
often 30 lb. in weight, with a brownish or black 
skin, juicy and reddish within ; they vary exceed- 
ingly in form. The stem, which is winged, twines 
up tall poles. Two or thrqq small tubers are 
generally found in the axils of the leaves. It is 
supposed that this species may be the original of 
most, or perhaps all, of the yams cultivated in the 
tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and America—as the 
common yam of the West Indies (D. sativa), 
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Mliicli has a itmnd stem In ait loaves; 

y>. in u lindi th<* tiilims in the axils of the 

ha\psnt(airi tin si/i ol ajiples , the Ihteklx Vim 
(/> iti n/uttn) \ /> the most (stoeinod \aJii 

ol f ridia, hu h ha-> \ < i \ 
* fi ilovMi" nml 

^ t'>f*ts \\liite uit« •ni»ll\ 

l( i\ ^ aie moie « Ion 
Vain ( />mvvo»n s ) dialed and unminatKl 
o I’l i than those ot iIh‘ N\ < si 

Indian \ <ims ; tht» ioi»( 
stiikes |)ei])(nidi( nlai h d<)\Mi into tin i^iound» and 
foiins its tuhei otlen at a \en eoiisnleiahhMleptli , 
this nia> ho |ne\entecl h^ niittini^Mi slate undei it 
The tuie jam is little eultivated m the riiitul 
States, where the uaiiie is ofteu given to the Sueot 
Potato (q.v.). See ahso Uocoo, 

Yatldon ( Ydniim ), a Bmall patch of Indian soil 
beloDfi^ug to France, and under the govemoT of 
Pondleli^rry, forming a small enclave surronndetl 
by British territory ( province of Madras ), with SJ 
sq. nf^ of area and 4470 inhabitants. It lies near 
the mouth of the Godavari, between the main 
stream and its branching iiioiitli, the Coringa. 
Yailbu% or Ykmbo. See Medina. 

Yailg«lsz«*kia]ia (better simply Kianp or 
Chtang ), the longest and most important of Chinese 
rivei-s, aifoidiiig a waterway, not unbroken by 
rocks and lajiids, acioss the breadtli of China from 
Tiliet to tlie sea, rises in the mountains of Tibet, 
where its sources v ere explored by Prejevalsky in 
1884-85, and aftei a course of 3200 miles (south- 
east, noitli east, and east) through Yunnan, 
•iSze-chwan, Hii*pei, \n hui, and Chiaiig-su, reaches 
the sea hy a wide estuary which begins 50 miles 
below Nanking, and may be iield to terminate near 
Shanghai. On its banks aie, besides Nanking, tiie 
important towns of Chin-kiaiig,Ngan>kiiig, Hankow, 
Wu-ciiang, Ichang, and Chungking (opened to 
European commeice by treaty in 1890). Some of its 
many tribiitaues are over 1000 miles long; its basin 
is estimated at 689,000 sq. iii. Its importance for 
conimoice is enotmous, though the navigation is 
in places dilHcult even for native boats. Steanieis ^ 
are now running. Tiie treaties of 1898-90 recognised 
the basin of this river as open to English commerce, 
and ( Russia assenting) a special sphere for English 
enterprise. See China (p. 184); A. J. Little, 
Through the Yang-tse Gorges (1888 ; 3d ed. 1898). 
Yatiina* See Janina. 


i Ynilkei\ the pojml 11 name fm a New Eng 
Luidei in Vimnu'ji and m (iient Hi i tain often 
wpidn^l iiidi'^ciiimimlclv to Hie whole }>opulatioii 
Ol the [ lilted St.iti", ha^ often been explained as 
I 111 iK oM' III a corinpiioTi of the wt>i<l English os 
jMommijttd le\ ih*' iiidiiiis \ » iii^Iiies, Yanghies, 
\ alike It \ oL in 1 1 -it III Hoston iiboiit 1765, but 

J- e 1 une^el t»> hie\< HU lihtll el 111 ( kuillilldge Nhillg OS 
» itU e^. l^l.v with 1 lie -ere-^i' <»t S'Mvdlmil * If so, 
it I" ijiio V teiel \\i Meet jn Seeiteh yattLin^ 

iMivf * (f (itJ „ bhup -^tiokt ’ The Southern 
p ejeiil etl HI <t*pl\ lie iitiije 1^ » \oi t m 1 lit i s geiiei ally. 

I Ol 'l lliUie Dooelh* V< f \\J1UN\I II^MNS 

VaiiKtdii* I i; ital etf a oi thit name in 

‘>ontn jiekotic, ene! pneu tt» lss> lapital ol the 
< 1)1 (M\ oj I » ekon, -t nuH (ejt )h* noith hank of 

lit Ml -lonii Tie nl\ ‘JOo unit-. Om.ili and 

iftO mii< h\ I il \^ l.\ \ (ii < linage) It otm 

* IlM I - M t kj( \ I 1 |( J 1 ,JU i\ -.he/jj., .tiiel gj,lin 

il V 1 4 M i It U 1 V I I f 1 I i ule |k»p. 1152 

ll iipnrk hinnu iKt/tpffif m aquatic 

n 1 nu.l qni !eu, e 1 oi Me ttpo-'-um family, 
t >1 t lj,ti id I till <» il\ kiMiwn p< e i< ot genus 

I I oe I Ml ^ f 4im ( »u •( ill lo-eanlnm fh.i/jl its 

4 hhI ( of ‘nut ill <i-he e i O'-! i< <‘,111*- aiidtlie 
II' He I e*t ' e \\ hSt 1 1**1 idaptltn'li tei the 

ipiitu hein* In 1 tie \ e]wn k 1 - uitliei latgci 
n iM < el tie < m I < oloui ii^ht i^uiN eio'^sed 

hv 1 I lll'oN ec-e 'i U '« ol |)lo\v n 

laril { V ifnuK ‘umI i the Hutish 

iml ml me in irliiie u eiime n^iem “^e ( AVliuHIS 
\si> Ml \''rii<.| Hie A.ei'l < out Ule hvd, and 

t n h ‘o »i 12 lie li< \ nil uel I ’! \ ne otten, 

but 1 1 loiu em b,u<4il<‘l iduiiU d 1 lo military 
P i. < u 2 le I I 

larkailri. rii<‘ (<imme*uitl r'unt i1 ot Ikivteni 
rnikt t ui, on the^ ’^.(ikuel oi ^rialsh.ui Hivoi, 
iliont 100 miki Sli ot K . pern U0,00(), It 

w is Sited b\ Mauo Polo lint w<is li iidl\ known 
till H Shaw in 1S7J piihlisheMl an aefount of Ins 
residence theu‘ tlnee jians befeiu The oasis in 
which It stands ih\eiy feitile, and theie is gieat 
wca4rii of iiiiiieials in the mountains within vi^w 
of it. See TURKjBSTAN and books quoted then;, 

county fmMrt^ 


m NNE. of London. It stands 
mouth of the river Yare, on a slip of land ^lktaSk\ 
broad, which is washed on the west by ttie xare^ 
expanding here into Breydon Water, and on the 
cast by tlie German Ocean. A bridge connects the 
tow'll w’ith its Suffolk subuibs of Southtown, or 
Little Vai mouth, and Gorleston. The main streets 
of Yarmouth run paiallel to the river, and are 
inteisected bv 145 naviow * roxvs,’ lesenibling the 
* winds’ of Edinbuigh. The s^a frontage has a 
fine marine paiade, with the Wellington and 
Britannia Piei-s (1854-58) and the Old Jetty 
(1808). St Nicholas’ Church, founded by Bishop 
Heibert de Losinga, and restoied between 1847 
and 1884, is one of the largest parish churches in 
the kingdom, measuring 2.30 feet in length, 110 in 
breadth, and 148 across the transept, wdth a modem 
spire 168 feet high ; a feature of its churchyard is 
the number of gravestones to drowned niarinei's. 
The Nelson Monument (1818) is a Doric column 
144 feet high ; and one may also notice the new 
municipal buildings, Queen Anne in 6t.>le (1882), 
the covered fish-market (1867), the sailois’ home 
(1860), the aquarium (1876), the loyal military 
hospital (1809), militia barrack*^, spacious market* j* 
place, some remains of the old walls, &c. Yar- 
mouth is the principal seat of the English herring* 
fishery ; and its ‘ bloaters ’ are w’idely esteemed. 
Deep sea fishing is also carried on, and there is 
considerable shipping, the present harbour-channel 
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I of the Yare having been formed in 1509-67, whilst 
I in Yarmouth Roads, inside a line of Handhaiiks, 

I there is safe anchorage. The exporte include fish 
and agricultural produce ; sliiplmilding is carried 
on, and iron, ropes, sails, silK, &c. are manufac- 
tured. The town, too, owes much of its well-being 
to its attractions as a lively watering^dace. None 
of its wortliies is more famous than ‘ Peggotty ; ’ in 
its history may be noticed its feuds with tlie Cinque 
Ports, the plague of 1338 -39, which cost 7000 lives, 
and the fall of a suspension biidge (1845), when 
seventy-nine persons were droAvned. Chartered by 
King John, it returned two members to parliament 
from Edward TT.’s time till 1867, and since 1885 one 
member; in 1888 Great Yarmouth was created a 
countv borough. Pop. ( 1881 ) 46,767 ; ( 1901 ) 

, See works by C. J. Palmer (18.56), J. G. Nall (1860- 
66), W. F. Crisp (1871), and others cited at Norfolk. 

Yarmouth* a small .seaport in the north-west 
of the Isle of Wight, 10 miles W. of NeAVport. It 
was once an important fortified place, an<l till 1832 
sent two members to ]>arliaiiient. Pop. 800. 

Yarn. See Cotton, Wool, Thread, &c. 
Yaroslav* See Jaroslav. 

Yarrelh Wi LLIAM, naturalist, born at West- 
minster in June 1784, Avas originally a noAvspaper 
agent, but, a keen sportsman, soon devoted him- 
smf to zoological aa^oi'k, eontributing largely to the 
Transactions of the Liiinean and other societies. 
He died 1st September 1856. His chief AV'orks are 
Ihe History of Ih'Uiith Fishes (2 vols. 1835-36; 3d 
ed. 1859) and I7ic History of British Birds (3 vols. 
1839-43; 4th ed. 1881-85). 

Yarrow, a Scottish stream famous in song and 
ballad, that rises at the meeiiiig-noiut of Peebles, 
Dumfries, and Selkirk shires, an<l flows 25 miles 
north -eastAvard till it joins the Ettrick, 2 miles 
above Selkirk tOAvn. About 6 miles from its source 
it expands into fii*st the Loch of the LoAves ( 1 by 
4 mile) and then St Mary’s Loch (3 by J mile ; 814 
feet above sea-level ), the tAVO being separated only 
by a neck of land on which stands Tibbie Shiels^s 
Jiostelry. Under Selkirkshire have been iioficed 
a feiv of tbe many memories of that hill -girt lake 
and the d<‘ep sAAirling stream ; and reference may he 
also marie to Ballad and to Borland’s Fierroir, 
its Poets mid Poetry (1890). — The plant usually 
knoAA^n as Milfoil (n.v.) i^ in some parts of England 
and everywhere in Scotland called yarrow. 

Yassy* See Jassy. 

Yates* Edmund, journalist and novelist, was 
born at rklinbiirgh, 3d July 1831, the son of the 
actor Frederick Henry Y'ates (1797-1842), who 
from 1825 was manager of the Atlelphi Tlieatre. 
He AvaA educated at ffigligate and Diisseldorf, Avas 
from 1847 till 1872 in the Post-office, latterly as 
chief of the missing- letter department, and died 
19th May 1894. He published upward.s of a score 
of noA^els and other Avorks {Broken to Harness^ 
Bunning the Oaiintlet^ Black Hhcep, &c,)y Avas 
editor of Temple Bar, Tinsley's, and other 
periorlicals, and in 1874 founded, with Grenville 
Murray (q.v.), a A^ery successful ‘society’ weekly, 
The World, of Avhich next year he became sole pro- 
prietor, and Avhich, for a libel on Lord Lonsebile, 
involved him in 1884 in tAA’o montiis’ iiiipiisonnieiit. 
See \i\B\ive\y Eecollections {2 yo\». 1884), with anec- 
dotes of Dickens, Thackeray, Albert Smith, &c. 
Yawl# See Sail, Yacht. 

Yawnlllir either may be the simple result of 
deficient aeration, or may he brought on by the 
mere sight of the act in another person, and is a 
modification of the ordinary movements of respir- 
ation, in which the inspiration is deeper than usual, 
and is accompanied by a kind of spasmodic contrac- 
tion of the muscles which depress the lower jaw, 


and by a great elevation of the ribs and to some 
degree of the shoulder-blades. ‘The pnrely in- 
voluntary character of the movement,^ says Dr 
Carpenter, ‘is sometimes seen in a remarkable 
manner in cases of palsy, in Avbich tlie patient can- 
not raise his shoulder by an effort of the will, but 
does so in tbe act of yaAAming. NeA^ertlieless, this 
act may he performed by the Avill, though not com- 
pletely ; and it is one that is particularly excited 
by an involuntary tendency to imitation, as every 
one must have experienced avIio has ever been in 
company with a set of j^aAAmers.’ « 

Yaiw.8 is a disease also called Framboesia ; Button 
Svniwy ; Verruga IVriiviana ; Penivian Wart # 
Bul>a or Buba, and Patta (West Indies) ; Fraino.si 
(Calabar); Tetia (Congo) ; Tonga or Coco (Fiji); 
Lupani and Tono (Samoa); Fr. and Ger. Plan. 
It is an epidemic and contagious disease, con- 
sisting of an eruption of yelloAvish or reddish- 
yellow tubercles, Avbicli gradually develoj» into a 
moist exuding fungus Avitliout marked constitu- 
tional s 3 m])toius, or Avith such only as result from 
nlccr.atiou and prolonged discharge— i.e. debility and 
prostration. Incubation varies from three to ten 
Aveoks, and vaavs usually only occurs once in the 
same individual. YaAvs is distinctly a tropical 
disease, depending for its origin on extreme heat 
and moisture, all hough there must be other causes 
necessary for its ju-oduction, as in India, for exnmj>le, 
where the same temperature and moisture exist as 
in countries ‘Avhovc it is endemic, it is unknown. 
Negroes cliicUy sufler from it, but no race is exempt. 
In Afiica yaAvs is found on the west coast from 
Senegambia in tbe north to Angola in the south. 
It obtains all oAcr the Avestern Soudan, and is more 
rarely seen in the Nile valley and on tbe northern 
and north-eastern African coast line. It is found 
in Madagascar, Mozambique, in the Moluccas, 
JaA^a, nud Sumatra. It is also endemic in C^eylon, 
Ncav Caledonia, Fiji, and Samoa ; and in the West 
Indies in Sail Domingo, Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
Martinique, (biadaloupe, Sta Lucia, nud Dominica. 
It exists all over Brazil and in Guiana; also at 
Piinta Arenas in (’osta Rica. The duiation 
of the <lisease is from tAvo to six months, hut if 
neglected it may last for several years. If the 
course of the disea.se is j)ro tract cd, the joints are 
apt to sAvell, and ulcers form around them, from 
Avhich an excessive discliarge rapidly undermines 
I the patient’s strength. The treatment consists of 
tonics, iodide of potasBinrn, and a generous diet. 
The patient must he kei)t A’eiy clean, and local 
applications made either of dilute nitrate of mer- 
cury ointment, caibolic acid, sulphate of coj>pei*, or 
sulphate of iron lotions. It should be rememliered 
that the discharge from the sores is capable of pro- 
ducing a fresh crop of yaAvs in adjacent parts. 

^ Ya'zoo City, capital of Yazoo county, Missis- 
sippi, on the Yazoo River (a tributary of the 
Mississippi }, 46 miles by rail N. by W. of Jackson ; 
pop. 6047. For Yazoo Bottoms, see Mi.ssrssiPPL • 
Yeadan, a town of the West Riding of York- 
shire, England, on the Aire, 6 miles NW. of Leeds 
by rail, Avith woollen manufactures. Pop. (1881) 
6634; (1901)7069. 

Year# The origin of this division of time, its 
duration, and the history of its changes are dis- 
cussed under Calendar. For the ecclesiastical 
year, Avhich in Europe generally^ commenced on 
26tli March, see Chronology. In Astronomy 
^ there are several kinds of years depending upon 
the various configurations of the earth in its orbit, 
pd consequently varying in length. ' First there 
is the tropical or (as it is sometimes incoirectly 
called ) solcur year, Avhich, from its being recognised 
in legislation and hiatoiy, and commonly applied 
in the measure of time, has also received the name 
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of year. This year is defined as the time 
which elapses from the sun’s appearance on one of 
the tropics to its return to the same, and has a 
mean length of 365*242*2414 mean solar days» or 
865 days 6 hours 48 minutes 49*7 seconds. Next 
is tlie sidereal year, which is tlio period requited 
by the sun to move fiom a given slai to the same 
star again, and tins yoai, ail ec ted as it im hy 
Nutation (q v.) onl>, is one of the most invaiiable 
quantities- winch iiatuie piesents us with, and has 
a mean >alue of .365 2563012 mean solai da>h. or 
365 da>s 6 hout > 9 minutes 9 6 seconds The lime 
whicli elapses helween the eaith’s aiiival at its ! 
Peilhehon (q \ .) and its letiim to the i^ume poM 
^ .ion IS kiioNvn as the ftnomalt^tic \ear and is | 
equivflloiit to 305 25959s 1 mean solar <la\s, oi IMil 
da>s 6 houis 13 unnutos 49 3 seconds '1 he (.ittm u 
lai yeai the ancient Kgvpimn a > counted tioni 
one hfdiacal using of biiius to the lu \i i'ln* 
canieuhii c\clc uas the l^(le of J40l \< iis of 365 
days each, oi XfOO Juliin ^eais, also tailed the 
Huihtw j>euod. 

Yeast, the vfgctaMe glO^Ml^ to w hi< li l\ iiin n 
tation (q v) IS due, ot \ahje ju Iuomii;; baking, 
iVe VT»ast diaimd and iucs^-mI till neiiK «li\ - 
(ieiinan haim ma\ h(‘ ke]>t £oi inonlhs Sie 
ilLUt, liKLVl), St O VIv, WlNi. 

Yedo. SeeToiv^o 

Yelsk, oi i isK, a ^ajioit of tin Hiissmn 
pioMiice of Kuh,tii no u tin' m mth ol \ ‘>ni,dl 
leetlei of tin' Sea ot \/o\ l*oj* 29 599 

Yekateriiiliurjif* s< e I.k \ 1 1 itiM*t lu, 

1 elisor ef^rad. SicLLi/vi'i 

Yell, one of the Shetland Islands tq ' ) 

Yellala Falls, tin* lo^^est of \ s<lu^ of tails 
Ol lapids \>huh inttiiii)»t the navigation of the 
Congo (q.v ) iioai A ivi, 110 miles tioni (he mouth 

Yellon Bird, a name in the Cm ted Statc*> of 
a familial AAaihlei (q \ ), and of a golillineh 

Yellow Fever is also known as Yellow J i<k, 
Ihon/e Johiir -1>1 Vomito (Span.), 1 levie Jauiie 
(Fi ), (odhes hiehm ((toi ), A omito Jhii'to oi i 
Vomito A 111*11 illi (Contial Ameiica) It is a 
pestilential, cont.igtous fevci of a continuous ami 
special pe, jncseiiting at least two well d«diiie<l 
stages, the iiist occiip>nig .36 to 150 liouis, maiked 
by a ia)ud ciiciilation and liigh teiiipeiatuie, the 
second being chai actensed li^ geneial <lcpie«.sion 
ami black vomit; as a iiilc it occuis hut once 
in the same individual. Negroes and Mongolians 
are little susceptible to yellow fever, and it is 
note woi thy that sti angers aie the moie liable to 
be attacked the faithei noith or south fioiii its 
aiea the^v have been horn. New aiiivals in an 
endemic aiea are most liable to eontiact the 
disease; should they escape it at first, they aie 
jess liable to suffer tiorii it the longei they reside 
in one place; should they, however, tiavel about, 
they lose what piotectioii they may have gained. 
The area of distiibution of yellow tev*er is limited. 
Its endemic areas aie on tfie seacoasts and along 
the banks of the gieat livers in the West Indies, 
on the Mexican pai t of the Gulf coast, and on the 
Guinea coast of Sieira Leone. Epidemics, how- 
ever, may extend fiom these foci, but their dis- 
tribution is limited in Africa to the west coast, 
from 19® N. to a point on the mainland opimsite 
Fernando Po ; in the western hemisphere, from 
N. to 32® S. lati — though on the western shores of 
South Ameiica epidemics have occurreil from 5® S. 
to 42® S. They also occur throughout the whol6 
of the West Indies. For the production of yellow 
fever a dense population is necessary, as also a 
temperature of above 70® F., a moderate amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere, and a low altitude. 
An epidemic of yellow fever will be cut short if 





the temperatare laUs , 

ant rains freqtiently brho^ 

As a rule yellow fever does not 
3fXX> feet above seadeveL 

Janeiro believes tliat a mkro<arganl8«i|(#)U^ 
calls the CTyptocoecus xanthogenioos, 
coccus amarilu) is the cause of yellow 
fiuthei ohscjvatioius aie necesisaiy to subStan^W ^ 
this. ’Fhc yellow fever poison can be trausposiw « 
fwHhci by sen than on laml, and may be earned by 
I clolhiijg, bedding, \c , which may ictain the polsoa 1 
foi a couifridctamo time. The H\mpt<mis of Ib^ 
disease nia> be buefiy d^ ill >cd "a-n follows: Tb« 
pal lent n‘*mill\ snficis fin iwo oi Hn«»e days from 
io‘s of app^'titf*, las‘-itndc, ami di^comfoit. Then 
j t*ndd‘ nl> he will be alta(ke<l bv scvcit ligois, alter- 
uuting wUb Ibislo"^ oi heat. Iheie is vimenl head- j 
*9 he the ]mKe logulai but 1 blobbing, Ihimi i» 
iiMuilb w \ ( n , the tongue, cooled in the cciitic, pre- 
I -ents a h< 1 oUgf , ami deep seated ])aiu at the back 
of ih(* (vebrill !•- .ilioost inv aiiftbly complained of. 

< oiistip.ition w liieh obtains thfoughout tlie disease, 
‘'honhl he jioti<(»d and tin p.iticiit vomits at shoit 
‘ infeiv !}*> 73ie -^kln a ;\el}owish or livul 

[ M>loui, and is eovexd b\ cold pei^^piiation The 
iiiinr is mid and eonl.iins a liiige amount of albu- 
uifTi ] ht‘ n*sj»}inti(ins me tieqn«nl, and tlic tem- 
pi i itui# 1 *-^ about 195 oi 1(>6 in the axilla On the 
iliiid Ol ioiiith d tv the \oniitmg bc< onies moiedts- 
tnssing, 11 m‘ mint is s<;*iiit\ oi may ho Mijipiesscil, 
the t<‘nip< KiluH ii-^ob still highei, ami the skin 
giov.s liHi'^h iinl (in 3 he skin h((omeH cxcced- 
in/lv M How and ma\ lie even the colotii of mahog- 
aiiv ri.( flee is ilu-hed, the conjmictivjc injected, 
and the e\<K ?u«‘ piotiuded The v omited matter 
at till'- tiiiH» IS liiiqad, slight K opalescent, and 
n(!i(l It Is (ailed the while vomit The patient 
is \(iv distiesv^il ami often delnious 

\i tins jioint tin* (‘ondition of the patient yvill 
impiove som«»w hat, and in laie (as(‘s < <>n\a]e*«cence 
may set in, but a.s a lule the iiiquovemeiit only 
lasis fi(»m eight to twenty houis, <Iunng which 
peinxl all unlowaid symptoms subside, vvith the 
<*\c(*ption ol a ct*ilain amouut ot gastiic iuitation. 
i It these f*i\ ( mi able symptoms do not continue, the i 
|*,itieiit sinks into a state of oxlreine prostration ; 
l»ains in tin* licad, tlie mbits of the eyes, tiie loinp, 
and joints i(‘tuin, the pain in tlie st/omach being so 
seveie that the ])atient can baldly enduie the weight 
of the bedclothes 'fhe tongue becomes paiched 
and gi<T> gum^ and teeth black with soidos, the 
lips dn, blown, and bleeding, and then the lenible 
‘black vomit ’ [lomdo neq^o) sets in. At tiifit it 
niav be of a bright icd coloui, but It soon becoinea 
a deep, biownish black. The patient may vomit 
thiity Ol moie times in the twenty -four hours. 
This" chaiacteiistic vomit is produced by^ sev^ere 
nutation. The disease may teiminate in various 
ways, the mortality vaiying fumi 10 to 70 per cent. 
Death may lesult fiom the diiect action of the 
poison upon the blood and neivous system, or 
from snppiession of the functions of the liver or 
kidneys, from syncope due to fatty degeneiation 
of the heait, oi from ha?morihage. In raier 
cases pyepinia inay^ ensue and the patient succumb 
to blood poisoning. 

The treatment of yellow* fever may be considered 
under two beads: (1) prophylactic; (2) cuiative. 
Hitherto no prophylactic tieatment has been piov'ed 
certainly effecti v e. F reire claimed that inocu laUon 
with an attenuated virus w ill in most cases ronder 
patients insusceptible to yellow* fever ; but hostile 
critics doubted his successes, and held that the riska 
were too gieat. Meyrignac claimed to have inocu- 
lated Panama Canal labouieis with success by a 
quite different proparation of virus. Finlay of 
Havana used the mosquito lor inoculating healtliy 
individuals with yellow fever, and such apparently 
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eHoaped. ^ Sanarelli’s Bacillus icteroides^ discovered 
in 1898, is now quite exonerated, and the disease 
is since 1902 held to be niosquito hoine, like 
malaria. As to curative treatment, it must be re- 
membered that drugs which are successful in one 
epidemic are apparently useless in another; there- 
fore the general lines of treatment alone can be 
indicated. The patient should be kept in bed in 
the recumbent position ; each patient requires 2000 
cubic feet of space ; draughts should be avoided, 
and the temperature shouhl be carefully regulated ; 
the patient should be warmly but lightly clad, 
heavy bedclothes being avoided. We know of no 
drug which will arrest yellow fever, and quinine is 
useless unle.ss malaria should conqdicate the fever. 
It follows, therefore, tliAt symptoms must be com- 
bated as they arise. Calomel and jalap and sweet 
nitre are useful, as are stimulating frictions over 
the spine and lower extremities. Hot-air baths 
are also useful, especially if there is any tendency 
to suppre.s.sion of urine. The patient s thirst may 
be relieved by iced water or ice, ami the irritability 
of his stomach may often be allayed by the admin- 
istration of dilute hydrocyjinic acid. The black 
vomit will be best controlled by the administration 
of turpentine tand sulphuric ether. Opium may be 
used to alleviate pain if the kidneys are acting 
freely. Hyperpyrexia must be combate<l by the 
administration of aconite, or by sponging the body 
with cold water. The diet must be light anti 
nutritious, and should be given in small quantities 
at regular intervals throughout the disease. It 
should consist of chicken-broth, beef-tea, corn-flour, 
barley-water, or iced milk and lime-water, all solid 
food, even bread, being best av'oided. For the su]»- 
pression of the urine perhaps the best treatment is 
the administration of an enema of iced cold water. 
During convalescence tlie bowels must be ke[>t 
01 ) 011 , light and nourishing diet with small doses of 
brandy should be given, or if preferred, the i>atient 
maj^ take port wine. If during the cour.sc of yellow 
fever the prostration is very great, alcoliol will be 
nece.s.sary, but in moderation ; cham]>agne is tlie 
best form in wiiich to administer it. 

Yellow-hammer, or Yellow-bunting [ Em ^ 
heriza citrinella), a species of Hunting (q.v.), 
common in the British Isles, most parts of’ Europe, 



Yellow-hammer {Ember iza citrinella), with 
Neat and Eggs. 

and Asia Minor and Persia. It is of a somewhat 
short, thick form, about inches in entire length. 
The male’s summer plumage is brilliant, bright 
lemon yellow (especially on lioad, clieek.s, chest, 
iVc.), contrasting with chestnut and dusky black. 
The tail is slightly forked, and is shorter than 
that of the common bunting. The female has 
much less yellow about the head than the male, 
and her plumage is altogether much less vivid. 
The bird s food consists of insects, blackberries 


I and other wild fruits in summer, and seeds and 
) grain in winter. It generally makes its nest on 

> or near tlie ground, under shelter of a bush or 
a bank, forming it of moss, dry grass, and hair. 

j The song of the male is very sweet, and consists 
- of few notes, wliicli have been jocularly set to 
5 the words, ' LittlcbiUof-bt'ead-and no che-cse' He 
1 is remarkably attentive to his mate, and takes bis 
) turn in incubation. In many parts of Britain 
, buys wdio would think it wrong to rob any other 
; bird’s nest esteem it a permissible kind of duty to 
rob that of the yellow -Jiamnier. In Italy great 

► numbers of yellow- bammei*s . are •caught, and 
k fattened like ortolans for the table. It is a note- 
worthy circumstance that this bird is more rarm- 
in insular situations, in the islands of the Mcditcr- 

, ranean, as well as tlie Orkneys. The name is a 
corruption of yellow-aminer ; the Anglo-Saxon 
nmore (cf. Ger. ainjne?'). In Scotland the yellow- 
liammer is known as the Yoldrin or Yite. 

Yellow Pig^llieilts. For artistic work in oil 
yellow ochre (see OoiiKKS), raw sienna (a native 
earth), cadmium yellow (cadmium sulphide), aure- 
olin (a compound of cobalt and potassium nitrites), 
lemon yellow (baiinm ebromate), and Naples yel- 
low (bilsic lead aiitimoniate) are all permanent; 
but cadiiiiiim yellow and aiireoJin, which require 
to be carefully ]>repared, have a tendency to injure 
a few other colours wdien mixed w'itb them. Gam- 
boge (q.v.) and Indian yellow (prepared in India 
from cows’ or camels’ urine) are beautiful pignumts, 
transparent or translucent, and niueli used in 
w'ater-colour j)aiiiting, but also to some extent as 
oil-colours. They have both, however, a decided 
tendency to fade. The other pigments named 
above are likewise used as w’ater-colours, and are 
permanent, except Naples yellow, w ljicb isnn.snited . 
for water-colour pointing. Cadmium and lemon 
yellow’s are o])aque colours, or at least are so to a 
considerable extent. House-painters use yellow 
oehre and chrome yellow (ebromate of lead) largely. 
The latter is of a more lively hue than the formeV, 
but it is not nearly so durable. Baw" sienna is 
much used for graining painted W’ood to imitate 
oak. Yellow’ lakes, wdiicli include brow n pink and 
Italian pink, are beautiful but fugitive colours. 
They are generally prepared from quercitron bark, 
but soineti)»ics from Persian berries. 

Yellow River* See Hoang-ho. 

Yellow l!$e^ or Whang-hai, an important 
inlet of the Pacific Ocean, w’aslies the north part of 
the east coast of China, and lies betw een the Chinese 
provinces of Shan-tuiig and Chiang-su on the one 
liaiid and Corea on the other ; it terminates on the 
north-west in the Gulf of Pe-cbi-li, and opens out 
in the south-east into the Tung-hai, or Eastern Sea. 

By ilegrees it is becoming shallower owing to the 
quantity of aliuvinin borne down into it by the 
rivers Hoang-ho (q.v.) and Yang-tsze (q.v.). 

Y-ellowstonCf the largest affluent of the Mis- 
souri River, rises high up in the Rocky Mountains * 
in Wyoming, about 44® N. lat. and 109° 36 W. 
long., flow's 25 miles north-w est to the mountain -girt 
Yellowstone Lake (22 miles long', 7788 feet above 
sea-level ), thence northward througli the National 
Park into Montana, partly through stupendous 
canons, and then east- north -east and north-east to 
tlie Missouri, on the western border of Nortli 
Dakota. It is some 1300 miles long, and is navi- 
gable for steamboats 300 miles, to the month of 
the Big Horn, its largest affluent. 

The Yelloivstone National Park occupies the 
extreme north-western corner of Wyoming, and 
forms a square about 75 miles in diameter. Its 
area was originally 3575 sq. ni., to which congress 
in 1891 added a tract of nearly 2000 sq. jm. to the 
south and east—nearly all more than 6000 feet 
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above sea- level, and rising in the snow-covered 
mountains to 10,000 to 14,000 feet. Situated on 
the ‘Greqtt Divide,* ‘its pine-clad inouii tains form 
tlie gathering-ground for the head- waters of large 
rivers flowing awny to the Atlantic and Pacinc 
oceans;’ and for the sake of the rainfall ami the 
rivers its forests are carefully preserved. The 
region is rernarkahle as well for its scenery as for j 
its famous hot springs ami geysers. The river has j 
two falls about 15 inih?s below the lake, the lower j 
one a magnificent cataract 330 feet in heigiit ; then | 
it passes through the Grand Canon (20 miles), ami ; 
receives Tow'M- Creek, which itself Inxs leapt out of i 
a deep and gloomy caflon known as Devils D<m 

♦ over a beautiful fall of 1.56 feet. Near the ri\er ■ 
are many of the hot springs, those of White Monn 
tain, near the northern boundary of the Park, ■ 
extending for 1000 feet np the sloping side, an<l ' 
tlieir snow-white ealearoons deposits standing like 
a series of great frozen cascades, Tiie siMiiicirculai ; 
basins, in which the water gathers in j*ools, and 
from one to aimther of which it flows over witti 
gracliially lessening tem]>eratnre, are bright with 
head-like trm'ery of scarlet, yellow, orange*, and 
green on t he white grouml woi k - - t he colours 
ijeing nearly always due t() (he ])ivsf*m*e of certain ; 
coloured algfe that live in wateis of high t.cm]»cra- 
ture, and by whose iiistni mentality tlx? gnat ■ 
siliceous ami ca,lcare*ons sinter diMiosits have hc.eu 
built uji. A few miles frf>m Suj}»hnr Mourilaiii, : 
with its vapours rising from tissnres ami craters, 
is the active INIud Vobsano, with a crater 25 fi‘et in 
diameter. All the hot springs of tin* Park nninher ‘ 
nearly 10,000. But the most singular feature of i 
the region is its gt^y sers (see Gkvsici?, and illnstra- i 
tion there), the most magnilic.ent in the world. ' 
TIioso are found principally on tlie Firehole Kiver, | 

* a fork of tlie Madison, at th(‘ western end of ‘ 
Shoshone Lake, and in the Norris basin, to the i 
north of that on the Firehole. The region was ' 
visited and described by surveyors in 1S60, ami ; 
explored and mapped in 1871. In 1872 congres.s 
detlicated and .set it aj>art ‘as a ptihlic park or 
pleasuring ground for the benelit ami enjoyment of 
the people.’ At the same time it provi<l<*d against 
the wanton destruction of fish ana game, or their 
capture or de.struction for mercliaudise or prolit : ■ 
and, «as a happy result of this enactment, several ; 
hundred hisoiis and some thousands of elk, ante • 
lopes, llocky Mountain sheep, v'vc. have f<mml a I 
refuge within the Park. A branch of the Northern ) 
Pacific Railway extends to the northern houiulary | 
of the Park. According to tlie report of 181)8, every- j 
thing was going admirably ; though the bisons do 
not increase, the wapiti and many otlier species 
have greatly increased. « The cavalry police is very 
eflicieiit. 

See the Ojfficial Guitfe, and hooks l>y Hayden (1877), 
Synge (1892), Wiloy (1893), end Cliittendeii (189G). 
Yellow Wood. See Fustic, Satin-wood. 
Yemen. See Arabia, SABdiANS. 

Yeiiikale. See Kertch. 

YeilisePt of the largest rivers of Siberia, 
formed by the junction of the Shishkit and Bei- 
khein, which rise in the mountains on the southern 
border of Siberia. It flows north through the 
centre of Siberia into the Arctic Ocean, forming at 
its mouth a long-estuar;)r, and has a total coui'se of ' 
about 3200 inilos. It is navigable 1860 miles to - 
Minusin.sk. Its chief tributaries are the Angara 
or Upper Tunguska from Lake Baikal and the 
Lower Tunguska. For the navigation, &c. of the j 
’ Yenisei, see Siberia, p. 427, and Kara Sea. See | 
too Henry Seebohm’s Siberia in Asia: a Vi^t to i 
the Valley of the Yenesay (1882). j 

Yeniseisk* a town of Eastern Siberia, in the i 
province of Yeni^isk, whose capital, however, is ( 


Krasnoiursk. Yeniseisk stands on tlie Yenisei 
j River, Inis a pop. of 11, .540, and a gooii deal of trade* 

I depending largely on the gold and otberinines of 
; the district. Tlic great Silicrian railway route 
I pas.ses through Krasnoiarsk. For the (unde- 
^ ciphered ) inftcnj>tioii.s f»mml in this region, see Les 
1 Inscri^dwHs lie Vleuissei ( Helsiugfois, 1889). 

Yc^OItian (ap 3 >aientlv from nn assumed A.S. 
j gmmin or yreman, ‘a villager from same root as 
j (Jer. MuX nnih), a lei in which seems, in early 
i English history, to have been applied to a commOii 
; ntt^^miant menial servant, but after the 15th cen- 

■ tnry came to denote a class of small fieeholdeiT^, 

] forming the m-xt gnulo below gentlcnicn (sec 

■ FramU/IN). The term yeoman was also given 
‘ to (he forty .4iiMings freeholder (see PAULIAAIKNT) 

■ nr, more lotxfiy, to any small farmtu* or coimtry- 
^ man a,hcue ilx* gra<h* i)r lahonrer. 'I’lie term is 
. also familiar in ilic titles of fnnetionavics in loyal 
: hmiseholus, Mjch as Veoinan I’sher of the Black 

Rod. 5'fomaTi of (he Rohes, 

<»F TiiK Gi'ai.'P. a veteran cnmp.any, 

< on -i.sting <rf old sohlii rs of stately ]>reseiice, em- 
ployed on grand t»ecasion.s in conjunction with 
tin' gent lemen-at aims as the bodyguard of the 

■ so\er«‘ign, 'rhese veomcii \vere cnuistilnted a corps 
^ in MS5 by King th nry VIT., am] they Mill wear 

(ln‘ eostiime of tlial period. Armed with partisans, 
ami in tlndr <^}uain( unihirm, the men present a 
• singularly picturcHfiuo aspect. Tlie oflieers of the 
; corps are a eaptiiin (ordinririly a jaMu ), a lieu- 
^ tenaiit, and an ensign- all old army tiflieers. 
The whole ehargo is borne by the sovereign’s civil 
I list. 'J'lm Bi'ef eaters (q.v.) or warders of the 
I Tower are Jin entirely ditrerent corps, hut since 
, the reign fd* Edward \’T. wear the yeoman’s 
i uniform, without the shouldejdadt. Seti Ibestons 
; Yeomen of the Umtrd (2<1 ed. 1887 ). 

I Y<^01lllllll*y. a Bi itish force t>f cavalry for home 
, defence, a large jiroporlion of w hich, however, volun- 
teered for serviee in South Afiiea in 1899 1901, and 
di<l a<lmirahle work in the tiehl. *l’he ‘Imperial 
Yeonianrv’ there (monntt‘<l infantry rather than 
cavalry, in strictness) included a large number of 

■ new recruits not already in the veomanry, and 
; amounted in all to 79 companies. Tfie normal nurn- 
; her of the yeomanry at home has been about 12,000. 

: I'lie force,* forming ^ 1902) 50 regiments of Imperial 
I Yeoman rv, wa.s formed durijig the wars of the 
French Revolution, and then eomiirised infantry as 
wi'll as cavalry ; but ail the infantry cor]»R, and 
I many f)f the cavalry, were disbanded after the 
I neace of 1814. The organisation of the corps is 
by counties, under the lords-lienteiiaiit. Troops 
are raised and drilled locally, and then assembled 
by regiments for training (eight days). The men 
provitle their own lioi-ses and uniform, receive 
annually a clothing and contingent allowance of 
£2 a man, and draAv during the annual training 2s. 
a day for forage, besides a suKsistence callowance of 
7s. a day. If calleil out foi* permanent duty, they 
receive cavalry })ay, with forage allowance. Un- 
like the volunteers, yeomanry can be called out in 
ahl of the civil power ; and in time of invasion, or 
apprehended invasion, the sovereign may embody 
them for service in any part of Great Britain. 
When serving they are subject to military law 
under the provisions of the Army Act of 1881, and 
are tlien on the ^ame fooCing as regular soldiers. 

Yeovil, a town of Soineraet, 40 miles S. of 
Bristol ana 123 WSW. of London, is a busjs hand- 
some place, built of red brick and yellow stone, 
and situated on a hillside sloping to the Yeo. 

St John’s Church, ‘the Lantern of the West,’ is a 
fine Perpendicular structure of the 15tli century, 
restored in 1864, witli a tower 90 feet high, A 
Grecian town-hall was built in 1849. The woollen 
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industry belongs to the past ; but the manufacture 
of kid and other gloves is largely carried on. 
Yeovil, which lost 117 houses by fire in 1449, is a 
borough by prescription, since 1853 under the 
M iinicipal Act. Pop. ( 1861 ) 7957 ; ( 1901 ) 9838. 
Yesso. See Yezo. 

Yetllolin 9 a Border village of Roxburghshire, at 
the foot of the Cheviots, 7J miles SE. of Kelso. 
Bowinont Water divides it inibo Town-Yetholni and 
Kirk-Yetholni, the latter long the headquartem of 
the Scottish Cypsies, who seem to have settled here 
as early at least as the 17th contuiy, and whose 
last ‘queen,* Esther Faa Blythe (1797-1883), was 
visited here by Borrow and C. G. Leland. Pop. 

( 1841 ) 944 ; (1901 ) 571. See works by Dr W. Baird 
(1862), Lucas (1882), and Brockie ( 1*884). 

Yew (Taxits)^ a genus of the natural order 
Taxacem (generally regarded as a sub-order of 
Coniferjc), characterised by solitary and terminal 
fertile flowers, with a solitfiry ovule sessile in the 
centre of a fleshy disc, forming a sort of drujie 
when in fruit. The genus Tax us is distinguished 
by a solitary terminal seed, surrounded by a succu- 
lent cup. The species are diffused over the whole 
northern parts of the world, and arc large and 
beautiful evergreen trees, with narrow lanceolate 
or linear leaves. The Common Yew (7*. haccata)^ 



Branch of Vew {Taxm haccata), 

a tree of 30 to 40 feet, and a trunk sometimes of 
great thickness, branching a few feet above the 
ground, and forming a large and dense head, is a 
native of the middle and south of Europe and of 
Siberia. Noble specimens of it are to be seen in 
many parts of Britain. It attains a great age, at 
least 300 or 400 years : for one in Ilarloy Dale 
churchyard, Derbyshire, an age is claimed of ‘as 
much as three thousand years,* this tree being 33 
feet in girth ; and an equal longevity is ascribed to 
the Fortingal Yew, near Aherfeldy, in Perthshire, 
which is now a mere wreck, but in Pennant’s day 
(1772) girthed 56 feet. The wood has been much 
used from very early times for making bows, for 
which it is preferred to every other kind of wood. 
It is very hard, and reckoned almost equal to box- 
wood for fine work. Like the box, it occupies an 
important place in the old ‘ topiaiy ’ style of land- 
scape gardening, being clipped into dragons, pea- 
cocks, and the like, and forming close, tiim hedges. 
The Iieart-wood is of an orange-red or deep-brown 
colour. The fruit is red, and was long reputed 
poisonous, but the pulpy part is not so; the 
seed, however, is a dangerous poison. The leaves 


B are a powerful narcotic, and are sometimes given 
. as a vermifuge. The Irisli Yew (T. fastigiata oi 
% Lind ley; T. ivihernxca of Hooker) is by ipaiiy sup- 
e posed to be a mere variety of the common species, 
with npnglit fastigiate habit, but it diflers also in 
having the leaves scattered, whilst those of the 
common 3 ^ew are in two rows. The North Ameri- 
^ can Yevi {2\ canadensis) is of a humbler growth, 
j The name Japah Yew is sometimes given to the 

* nearly' allied Podocarptis rtiacrophyllns. Other 
^ .species of Podoca^us are natives of the warmer 
^ parts of Asia, of Chili, Australia, &c. P, nucifer 
- IS a lofty tree of the northern proviwees of Japan 

* and mountains of Nepal, from the seed of wdiich 

: a cnlinaiy oil is extracted. To the order or sub-^^ 
^ order 'I’axaceje belong also the genus Salishuria 
(see Gjngko), the genus Dacrydiimi (q.v.), and 
Phyllocladis, a genus in which the foliage, as in 
Salislmria, has a remarkable resemblance to the 
fronds of ferns. 

Yezd, or Yazd, a citj’' near the centre of Persia, 
on a comparatively’’ small oasis, beyond which is 
salt and sandy desert bounded by mountains. It 
is on the route between Ispahan and Kerman, lias 
miscellaneous manufactures and a consiilerable 
trade in sugar, silks, ojduin, felt, cojiper, and arms. 
Pop. 45,000, of whom some 2000 or 3000 are Guebres 
or Parsecs (q.v. ) in faith, and are now said to be u ell 
treated both by the authorities and inbabilants. 

Yeztclis a Kurdish people. See Kurdistan. 

YezOf or Ezo, less correctly YiiSSO, the most 
northerly of the four great islands of Japan, is in 
size about equal to Ireland, and is still onh^ par- 
tially settled. Its oflicial name is llohkaitlo^ or 
‘Circuit of the Northern Sea,* received in 1870, 
when it was bronglit under a .special colonisation 
department. An agncnltural mission from the * 
United States assisted in founding model -farms, 
laying out roads, and building bridgijs. The capital 
was changed from ISlatsumae to Sapjioro, which was 

? rovide<l with a railroad to Otam, its ]>ort, and to 
Viroriai, the great coal district irilaml. An agri- 
cultural college, breweries, canning factories, beet- 
root sugar factories, &c. were established, but witli 
inconsiderable results. The coal-mines are'worked 
by convict Ihboiir. A system of military settle- 
ments has of late years been put into force, partly 
with the view of furnishing a militia against 
possible invasion from Russia, which is supposed to 
covet the fine harbours of Yezo. The exposed port 
of Otam will probably be soon abandoned for the 
more sheltered harbour of Mororan, on Volcano 
Bay, now a naval barl>our, to which a railway from 
Poronai mines has been built. The principal 
products of Yezo are coal, seaweed, sulphur, fish, 
the catches of salmon on the river IshiKari being 
sometimes enormous. The fauna and flora of Yezo 
differ materially from those of the main island, the 
hear being a different species resembling the grizzly. 
There are no monkeys; a species of grouse is 
found. The deer, once very plentiful, are now % 
comparatively’^ scarce. The Yezo pony, originally 
from Nanibu on the main island, is hardy, and 
foreign blood has been introduced, promising good 
I results. The original inliabitants of Yezo wore prob- 
ably pit-dwellers, of whom distinct traces have been 
I found at Sapporo, Nemuro, and elsewhere. After 
I these came Ainos (q.v.) or Ainus^whose principal 
j settlement is at Piratori, 60 miles east of Mororan. 
The bear-festival, in September, is the great event 
of their year. The Ainos number 15,000, a popula- 
tion either stationary or decreasing; they are harm- 
less, lazy, and drunken. The southern corner of the 
island was wrested from them in the 16th century, 
and the castle of Matsumae, in the exti’eme south- 
west, became in the next century the headquarters 
of Japanese rule.^ At the restoration iif 1868 the 
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wipporters of the Tokiigawa ffovernmeut made a 
last stand here, and Avere nnally defeated at 
Hakodate. Yozo has a ligoroiis climate, being for 
six months of the year under snow and ice {2 feet 
in tlio south to H feet in the north ). The centre of 
the island is but little known, although it has lieen 
crossed twice or thrice by Japanese and European 
explorers; the Ainos live mostly near the months 
of tlie rivers. The interif)r is mountainous and 
inhospitable ; there arc several active volcanoes. 

, Se<; books quoted at Aixo.s ; also IJiackiston^s Jaitan 
in Yf!SSO (18S2); Chamberlain's Memoir » on the Ainofi 
(1888) ; Batchelor’s The Ainu (1802). 
r YtfffdrasiL »Sce Scan din aa iax MvTnoLoaA'. 
According to Vigfusson and I*oW(»II ( Corpus Porfi 
cutn Borcah, 188d), Yggdn^il is not a primitive 
Scandinavian idea, hut origiuaiing after the con- 
tact with Christianity, ami so a corruption of the 
cross. 

Yidillsll* See HlilJREW, SLANfJ ( p. 496). 
Yil^arii. See We.sti:kn Australia. 

Yoj2ra« a system of Tliinln philosojdiy (see Saxs 
KRTT, Vol. LV. p. lod). Yofifu is a follower of | 
that sy stern, hut- in p!)j>u]ar accej)tati<>ri a term 
generally denoting a Hindu ascetic or licvotee. 

Yokohama (|)OV>. 19.%7r)0)is tire chief port of 
entry ill Japan, niul the hcailquarler-s of iorcign 
shippirtg companies, Iranks, consulates, anil com- 
merce generally. Until tire opening of the country 
in it vv'as an insignificant fishing- village, con- 
tiguous to the important town of Kanag.awa, 
originally granted as a treaty sot-t.lement. Tlici 
obsiruction.s on'ei’cd liy tire Japanese ami the 
impatience of foreign min-clrants lerl to the pi'actical 
abandonment of Kanagawa, which, however, still 
remained nominally the seat of tire various con- 
suhites. Yokoliania is a poorly laid -out town with 
narrow winding streets. The J1 luff, however, con - 
ceiled for residence’ in 1867, is a beautiful spot, 
commanding fine views of Fuji san and of Yoko- 
hama Bay. Tiro bay is very beautiful, and, though 
only an open roadstead, aflbids a good and com- 
modioirs juicliorage, not only to extensive mercan- 
tile shipping, hut also to the naval squadrons of 
Great Ihitaiu, F ranee, Germany, liu.ssia, and other 
powers. Work on a large harlmur wiis carried out 
in 1889-90, the main object of which was to prevent 
the gradual silting up of the anchorage; it is en- 
cliKsed by two breakwaters 1.^ mile long, anti an iron 
pier, 1900 feet long, connectetl with the railway to the 
ca]>ital, 17 miles off. Yokohama is a centre for 
tourists visiting Japan. The foreign community 
here is the largest in the country ; after the 
Chiueso, British residents, chiefly merchants and 
brokers, bulk most largely. There is an imperial 
liealtb laboratory here, admirably conducted. Tire 
entire foreign trade of Yokohama aggregates from 
£15,000,000 to £20,000,000 a year, tlie exports 
having a value of nearly double Uie imports. Silk 
represents tliree-lifths of tlie exiroi ts, the rest being 
other tissues, tea, rice, copper, curios, &c. ; the im- 
ports are cottons and woollens, raw sugar, oils, metals, 
chemicals, arms and ammunition, watches, &c, 
YongCf Chaklotte Mary, a popular noyelist, 
and an author of considerable range and versatility, 
Uie only daughter of W. C. Yonge, of Otterbourne, 
Hants, was bom in 1823. She gained a large con- 
stituency of readers by her Heir of Redclyffe (1863) 

I and its successors, and her industry may judged 
from the fact that within forty -four years ( 1848-^2) 
she had published at lea^it 112 volumes, or almost 
three annually, l)eside8 works translated and edited, 
and the editorship of the Monthly Packet, Her 
novels are natural, show dramatic skill and literaiy 
grace, and inculcate a healthy morality; many 
of them are made the vehicle of High Chun^h 
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opinions ; for tliougli she Avas bred in an OA^angelical 
household, the teaching of the Traetarians and her 
close personal friendsliip Avitli Keble were the nioet 
oiit-stamling influences in the fomiation of her life j 
and though f. Singular to relate (os it seems to 
us now), William Moni.s, Bume Jqnes, and their 
gi‘ou]> at; Oxford^ adopted the hero of the Heir of 
Redclyffh as theii model, ’rhe profits fnim that 
very popular story were largely devoted to fitting 
out a missionary scJioonev for Bisbop >Selwyii ; ana 
the proflt.*^ of the Daisy Chain to building a mte- 
.•iiionarv college in New Zealand. Miss Yonge, mJio 
died 24(h AtarcJi lltTtF published several historical 
works (including eigbt volumes of Cameos f'om 
English ///Voryj, books on mil itary commanders, 
good women, and gohhm deeds, aAvork on Christian 
Names ( 1863), a Life Bishop Paffrson { 1873), and 
fi inonograplr mi Ilannah More ( 1888). An illus- 
trated edition of her more pojnilar novels was issued 
I 1888-89 ) in thirty dive volinnes. ,See her JAfe by 
Miss Ghrist.abol f^ohnddgi^ f 190.3). 

Yolii. 8ee Llvo a. 

Yoilkcr.8^ a city of Niav York Slate, praciioally 
a norlh-ea.steni suhurli of the city of New YoH^, oh 
the Hudi^on Kivtu’, opjMrsite the Palisades. Pop. 
i 1S80) 18,89*2 ; ( lS9<t) 32,03.3 ; ( 1900) 47,9.31. 

YomiiS a department in tire nortli-cast of 
France .‘surrounded by the ilcpartments of Sclne-ot- 
Marne, AuIk*, (y»t<* d’Or, Nievre, and Loiret. Area, 
2868 sq. m. : p..p. (I8S6) 35.a3i;4 : (1901) 321,062. 
Tlie denarhnent is Avatered by the river Yoimo, 
whiclr nows NK. aci'os.s it. Many of the hills are 
covcixmI Aviili frniuiil vineyards, lire intervening 
valleys are Ireaulifiil and fer tile, and tiiere are line 
forests. Tbc vineyards yield large quantities of 
wine, the best hfdng of (’Irahlis, Anxorre, 

ami Tonnerre. 'J'he capital is Arixerre. 

‘ York* the county town of Yorkshire, is situated 
at the confluence of the river Fo.ss Avith tire On.se, j 
188 miles N. of London by rail. It is the seat of 
an arch hisho}) lie, the centre of the northern mili- 
tary disii'ict-, and returns two mem hers to parlia- 
uieiit. The population of tlic municipal borough 
ill 1881 AAW 61,789, It Avas made a county borough 
ill 1888, and in 1S93 th^ boundaries * AAd*e ex- 
tended ; pop. (1901 ) 77.793. Tire ciiv is under the 
jurisdiction of a lord mayor, tAveive aldermen, 
and tbirty-six councillors. " York Avas known as 
Elmracuin under tlie Romans, of Avhom many relics 
still remain, chief among them being the building 
kiioAvn as the multangular toAver. The numerous 
sepulchi*al monuments, pavements, and other relics 
noAv preserved in the museum were mainly found 
in the extensive Roman cemetery discov'ered in 
the foundations of the railway station. 
From the time of Henry II. for five hundred years 
parliaments occasionally sat at York, a.s the name 
of Parliament Street still bears Avitne.ss, Avhile 
under Henry III. the courts of King’s Bench and 
Exchequer were held here. 

The Minster is among the most magnificent of 
English cathedrals, and is of especial architectural 
interest owing to the fact of the fabric-rolls having 
l>een preserved, so that Ave know the precise dates 
at AAdiich the various portions Avere erected. Early 
in the 7th century Edwin, the first Christian king 
of Northumbria, founded, on the site of the present 
Minster, a church whidi perished by fire in 741. 
The chiireh avos rebuilt, but, during Ihe conflagra- 
tion of the city at the time of the Norman invasion, 
was again destroyed, Avith the exception of the 
central wall of the existing crypt, Avhich also con- 
tains portions of the Norman church erected by 
Archbishop Roger ( 1154-81 ). Early in tJie follow- 
ing century the beautiful Early English transepts 
were added by Archbishop Gray. The present nave 
was built between 1291 and 1345; the gi*aoefui* 
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Decorated Cliapter-Iioiise (q.v.) between 1300 and 
1330; and tlie Norman choir was replaced by a 
Perpernlicnlar one, 1373-1400. The central lantern 
tower helonjjs to the beginning of the I5th centur^s 
and the two western towers were added between 
1430 and 1470. In 1829 the roof and carved choir- 
stalls perish^l in an incendiary fire, aiul in 1840 
another fire (lestroyed the roof of the nave and the 
splendid peal of bells, reducing the south-western 
tower to a mere shell. Especially worthy of notice 
is the Decorated stained glass, the great east 
window being almost unrivalled. The extreme 


length of the Minster is 524 feet, of the transepts 
250, and the breadth of the nave is 140 feet, the 
height of the central tower is 216, and of the 
western ones 201 feet. 

The Benedictine Abbey of St Mary possessed 
great wealth and importance. It was founded in 
the reign of Rufus, but was largely rebuilt towards 
the end of the 13th century. In 1132 a small body 
of the monks, wishing to adopt the stiicter Cis- 
tercian rule, seceded in si)ito of violent opposition, 
and finally founded the great Abbey of i<\)un tains 
(q.v.). The existing ruins are principally those 
of the beautiful abbey church, while the old Guest- 
house has now been appro] >riated as a storehouse 
for Roman and other antiquities. At the Reforma- 
tion York contained forty-one parish churches, of 
which twenty-two now remain, several new ones 
having been added. There is a fine Roman Catholic 
pro-cathedral (1864). The present walls, 2f miles 
in circuit, are mainly of the time of Edward III., 
though in many parts they follow the line of the 
Roman earthwork. They are pierced by pictur- 
esque gates, locally called Bars, of which Boothain 
Bar and Micklegate Bar are especially well pre- 
served. The castle, with its picturesque Cliflford's 
Tower, is situated close to the river, and is believed 
to date from the time of Edward I., though older 
portions may be included in the structure, which 
suffered seveiely during the siege of 1644. The 
Assize Courts are now held in a portion of the 


building. The fine Gothic structure of the Guild- 
hall belongs to the 15th century. 

There are several endowed schools : St Peter’s 
School, under the government of the Chapter, 
founded in 1557 ; Archbishop Holgate’s Free 
School, dating from the time of Henry VIIT. ; 
the Blue-coat School for boys, the Grey coat for 
girls, and the Yorkshire School for the Blind. 
Among other institutions may be enumerated 
the County Hosjutal, the Dispensary, and the 
Lunatic Asylum. York is an important railway 
centre, amt its station (1873-77) is one of tire 
largest in England. •The British 
Association was organised at York 
in 1831, and its jubilee meeting Ava?t 
appropriately held there in 1881. 
For other events in the history of 
the city, see Yorkshire. 

Yprky the capital of York county, 
Pennsylvania, on Codorus Creek, 28 
miles by rail SSE. of Harrisburg, 
it has a large griinite court-house, 
a handsome collegiate institute, 
numerous churches, and several 
foundries, car- factories, railway- 
shops, planing-mills, and manufac- 
tories or shoes, condensed milk, &c. 
York, which is a pleasant town, 
dates from 1741, and was the seat 
of the (kmtiiiental congress for a 
time in 1777. Pop. (ISHO) 13,940; 
(1890) 20,793; (1900)33,708. 

York, a river of Virginia, formed 
by the union of the Pamunkoy and 
Mattapony, flowing south -cost to 
Chesapeake Bay, nearly opposite 
Cape Charles. It is 40 miles long, 
anti from 1 to 3 miles wide. 

York9 TOK Dukedom of, has 
been frequently conftMTcd by (he 
king of Englaml on his second son. 
Edward TIT. bestowed it on his 
fourth son Edmund, who founded 
that House of York which formed 
the one side during the Wars of the 
Roses (see Roses, Warwick, and 
Sir J. Ramsay’s Lancaster and 
York, 1892), and which in the persons of Etlward 
IV., Edward V., and Richard HI. occupied 
the throne of England. Henry VIII. and 
Ciiarles I. were dukes of York while their elder 
brothers were alive ; James 11. till his accession. 
The Old Pretender conferred the dignity on his 
son, afterwards Cardinal York (see STEWART, 
p. 726). George I. honoured with this title his 
brother Ernest Augustus, prince-bishop of the secu- 
larised see of (JsnabrUck (d. 1728) ; and in 1760 the 
rank fell to Edward Augustus (1739-67), George 
III. ’s brother. George III. gave it to his second son, 
Frederick Augustus, prince- bis hop. of Osnabriick 
(1763-1827), who showed his military incapacity 
in command of an expedition to the Netherlands 
against the French in 1793, and again in 1799, 
having in 1795 been made commander- in -chief of 
the British army. He had to resign that post 
because of the shameful traffic in military appoint- 
ments caiTied on by his mistress, Mrs Clarke, but 
was reinstated (1811). The title was next in 
abeyance till May 1892, when the dukedom was 
conferred on Prince George Frederick Ernest 
Albert, second son of the Prince of Wales, who by 
the death of his elder brother the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale in January of the same year had 
become heir to the crown of England. Born 
at Marlborough House on 3d June 1865, Prince 
George was trained as a naval officer;, and liis 
bitither’s and his own diaries of their diiiise on 
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H.M.S. Bitcchante (1879-82) were published in 
1885. He waa appointed to the connnand of tlie 
ThrMshin 1890, and in 1891 became a commander. 

Yorky Cardinal. See Stkwart, j». 720. 
Yorke* Philip, Earl of Hardwioke (1690 

1764 ), roao through all the legal dignities till in 
1737 he became Lord Clmncellor. llcj support^ed 
Walpole, and held oflice under the Duke ot New- 
castle. His name is associated with the Marriage 
Act of 1754 which put an end to Flet^t mai iiages 
(see Flkkt Prison). 

YorkSillilM^ is hy far tlio luigest of the English 
counties. It is hounded on the’ E. hy the s<‘a, 
ivo^parated on the N. hy the river Fees from the 
county i>alatiiie of Durham, divided mainly fnuu 
Westmorland and Lancashire hy the water 
parting of the Pennine <‘iiain on llie W,, and 
uoimded on the S. hy l)erhys]iir<‘ arid Notts, 
while tlie Hmnher separates it from Lincolnshire. 
The western hoiuidaiies of the county were not 
fixed till the erection of tlie Earliloni of Lahc;ister 
in the reign of Henry 111., in I)oines<hiy Look 
the nortliern part of l^aiioashir(‘ and portions of 
AVestmorland and Cumberland being included in 
the West Hiding. For administrative piirixises 
Yorksliire is divMed into thiee Hidings {ikt \ 

or ‘thirds'), each of which has its own lord- | 
lieutenant, magistracy, and I'onstabularv. There, 
are eleven wapmi lakes in tlie Norih Hiiliiig, nine 
in tlie West Ui<Ung, and six in the East Hiding. 
Tlie wapentake of the Ainsly, or county of the 
city of York, is a ‘ peculiar,’ iiiidm* a jurisdielion 
of its own, that of the Jonl mayor and aldermen 
of York ; but it is included in each of the three 
liidings for certain specific purposes. Sundry sub- 
divisions of the county go )>y the name of Ihires, 
as Halhiinshire, Kichmondshire, .Anertonshire, 
Howilensliire, (havimsliire or ('raven, Holderness, 
and Cleveland. The county contains three cities, 
York, Hipon, ami Wakefield, 19 niunicipal bor- 
oughs, 59 niarkid- towns, and 1639 parislios and 
townships sej>arately rated for the poor. The 
total area is 3,882,851 statute acres, or nearly 
6067 sq. 111 ., all, with the exception of the catcli- 
inent basins of the Eak and parts of those of the 
Tees and Kibble, being drained by the Ouse and 
its great tributaries, the Swale, the Ure, the Nidd, 
the Wharfe, the Aire, the Don, and tlie Derwent. 
Since 1885 the county divisions have returneil 
twenty-six members, and the cities and boroughs 
the same number, i’op. (1801) 859,133; (1841) 
1,592,059; (1881) 2,886,564; (1901) 3,585,122, of 
whom 445,112 were in the East Riding, 393,143 in 
the North, ami 2,746,867 in the West Riding. 

In Yorkshire the older rocks lie inaiirly to the 
north-west, and the newer to the south-east. 
On the extreme western border of the county are 
found the most ancient strata — viz. the slates 
and flags of 'IIougill Fells and Ingleton. The^e 
are overlaid by the mountain-limestone and the 
♦millstone grits of the Pennine chain, which are 
intersected by the magnificent dislocation of the 
great ‘Craven fault,* to which is due some of 
the most striking scenery in Yorkshire. The lift 
varies between 300 and 3000 feet, causing the 
precipitous cliffs of Gordale, Mai ham. Settle, and 
ingleborough, which are hone^^combed by extensive 
caves. The Pennine chain rises to its highest 
point in Mickle Fell, 2581 feet, while Ingleborough 
and Whernside touch respectively ‘2361 and 2384 
feet. On the eastern side of the chain are the 
famous ‘Yorkshire dales,* Wensleydale, Wharfe- 
dale, Swaledale, and others, in many of which are 
' picturesque waterfalls, or forces, as they are locally 
called — such as Caldron Snout and High Force in 
Teesdale, or Aysgarth Force and Hararaw Force 
on the Ure; where the rapid mountain-streams leap 


over ledges formed by the harder sthftta of the 
mountain- limestone. The Yorkshire ci>a]^ineasui‘es. 
on which are situated the nmnufactuiing towns of 
Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Rotherham, Huddei*s* 
liehl, ami Halifax, are confmed to the southern 
p<irtio}) of the county, and are continuous with the 
1 coaltields of Derbyshire ami NotU, In the North 
Rilling wo have a groat dc\ tdopmont of the Lias, 
in which are imbedded the anirnonites well known 
to vixiiois at Whitby ; while the ('loveland moors, 
which to heights of 1490 feet, are disi^ected by 
a great trap «lykc running from west to east, wliicw 
is extensively quarried at varion.s points for road- 
j metal. The prosperity of Middles borough is due 
I to the eelehrateil hematite iron ores (vf ('loveland, 

I which have been oxten.sively workoil of late yearn. 

; In the East Hiding the Oolitic beds are overlaid 
j hy the Kiuimerhlgo (-lay and hy the Chalk, which 
I forms the high Uiliteland of the Wolds, while, the 
greater part of Holderness is ciovered hy a thick 
I supeifie.iiil stratum of glacial drift and alluvium. 

I Tiuf rich level tract of the V'alc of A^ork also con- 
i sists of glacial and alluvial deposits, thickly over- 
■ lying and concealing tlie New Red Sandstone. 

The .sepuleliral harrow.'^ on tlie Wolds, and the 
caves of (^ raven and Kirkdale have yieldc?d results 
of the highest importanee, forming tlie basis of 
our knovv ledge of the luehistoiic animals and races 
I of Yorkshire. At the lime of the Homan conquest 
i the country Avas iuhahited by the ('Cltic tribe of 
; the Biigaiites, or ‘hillmen,’ whose capital was at 
i Boron gl I bridge {lavrunn), where gigantic mono- 
i lilhs still hear wit to their rule. The country 
wjm invadetl hy the Homans about 50 4 .D., more 
than a century after (^'csar s landing in Kent, the 
conquest being com[deted in the reign of A^espashin, 
hy Agvicola, c, 79 A.I). A^ork { Elnmictmi) is iirst 
mentioned as being the headquarters of the Sixth 
Legion, which came into Britain with Hadrian, 
and for 300 years remaineil stationetl at A^>rk, 
which became^ the chief city of Northern Britain, 
the surrounding country Wing studded with eainp.s 
and covered witli a network of liomari roails. 
♦Sev'eral of the emperors visited York, and here 
in 211 died Severus, and in 306 Constantins 
ChJorus. And from A’'ork •his son Constantine 
the Great, having been proclaimoil by the soldiery, 
set fortJi to assume the purple. In 410, in conse- 
quence of the Vanda! invasion of Gaul, the legions 
Averc witlidraAvn hy Honorius, and for 150 years 
utter darkness closes in, and envelop.s the over- 
throw of the Brito- Roman civilisation, and the 
establishment of the Teutonic kingdoms. The 
earthen ramparts, thrown up to hinder the march 
of the invaders, may still be traced. In 500 A.D, 
St SaiiLson of Dol, we are told, was driven from 
bis bishopric of AAirk, and in the middle of the 
6 th centuiy (547) we find that the heathen Angles 
had established their rule, although the little 
British kingdoms of Leeds (Loidis) and Elniet held 
out till 616, when they were conquered hy King 
Edwin of Northumbria, the Yorkshire portion of 
Avlioso realm Avas knoAvn as Deira. Euwin, Avho 
had been baptised by Paulinns on Easter Day, 
627, was defeated and slain at Hatfield Chase near 
Doncaster in 633, by Penda, tlie heathen king of 
Mercia. ToAvard the end of the 8 th century the 
Northmen began to appear in the Humber, ravag- 
ing and finally settling in the country ; Avhile York 
became the capital of a Danisli kingdom. 

In 1066, three weeks before the Battle of Hast- 
ings, Harold and Earl Morkere issued from York 
to vanquish the Norwegia^i army at Stamford 
Bridge. It was not until 1068 that William 
maixmed into Northumbria, and on the suppres- 
sion of the final struggle for independence in the 
following year a broad belt of country underwent 
that rutnless devastation of whicli we find notable 
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traces in Domesday Book. Henceforth Yorkshire 
is known by its modern name. 

At the battle of the Standard, fought near 
NortlialJerton, David, king of Scotland, was re- 
pulsed in 1138 by the northern barons. During the 
Wars of the Roses, Richard, Duke of York, was 
defeated by 'Queen Margaret and slain at the battle 
of Wakefield, in 1400; and in the next year Edward 
IV. won the bloody victory of Tow'ton over Henry 
VI. The year 1536 is signalised by the rebellion 
in defence of the old faith, known as the Rilgriniage 
of (Irace ; York, Pontefract, and Hull being cap- 
tured by the insurgents. In 1509 Yorksliire was 
the scene of another rising on behalf of Mary 
Queen of Scots. During the Civil War the county 
was mainly royalist. Bradford, Hull, Pontefract, 
and Scarborough were besieged, and the attempt 
of the royalists to raise the sic^c of York was 
frustrated by their crushing defeat at Mars ton 
Moor (July 2, 1044). 

No ]>art of England is richer in the remains 
of monastic houses, of which there wore at the 
dissolution lifty-three abbevs and jjriories and 
twenty-eight friaries. The beautiful buildings of 
Rievaulx, Jervaulx, Fountains, Kirkstall, and 
Bylamls are unequalled among the Cistercian 
houses not orily\)f England, but of Europe. The 
three great Benedictine houses were Whitby, Selby, 
and St Mary’s, York, the two latter being ruled 
over by mitred abbots. The magnificent pile which 
goes by the name of Beverley Minster was the 
church of a college of secular canons, as also were 
York Minster and Ripon Cathedral. Newburgh, 
Nostel, Bridlington, Giiisborough, Bolton, and 
Kirkhani* were all Augustinian priories. The 
Priory of Mount Grace was Cartlmsian, Easby 
Abbey was Prernonstratensian, and Maltou Ibiory 
Gilbertiue. Lastingham, whore there is an picient 
Saxon crypt, jiossesscs great interest as being the 
seat of tlie early Irish Christianity introduced into 
Yorkshire by St Chad ; while in tlie ancient crosses 
and inscriptions at Kirkdale church wo have some 
of the oldest ecclesiastical remains in England. 

Among the Yorkshire castles may be named 
those of Kiiaresborough and Pontefract, the old 
and interesting ruin of Conisborough, Richmond, 
with its fine Norman keep, Middlmiam, the resi- 
dence of Warwick the king-maker, and Bolton, the 
prison of Mary Queen of Scots. Wressle Ciistle 
was once the seat of the Percies, and Gilling, 
which is still used as a residence, of the Fairfaxes. 

Since the beginning of the 19th century tlie manu- 
factures of Yorkshire liave enormously developed. 
Leeds and Bradford are the centres of the woollen 
and worsted trades, while the cutlery of Sheflicld 
is unrivalled. Of the numerous smelting and 
puddling furnaces the chief are those at Rotherham 
and Middlesborough. The agiicultural portions of 
the county are -well served by railways, while the 
manufacturing districts are covered with a net- 
work of lines ; the chief towns being also con- 
nected by a system of canals, extending from sea 
to sea, and piercing the Pennine chain, at a height 
of 656 feet above the sea, by a tunnel three mUes 
in length. Beyond the mining and manufacturing 
districts the population is agricultural, one of the 
principal industries being horse-breeding, for which 
Yorkshire is famous. Among the inland health- 
resorts Harrogate and Ilkle^ rank lirst, while the 
coast southward from Recfcar aiud Saltburn is 
fringed with small watering-places, in addition to : 
the larger towns of Wliitby, Scarborough, Filey, j 
Bridlington, Withernq^, and Hornsea. j 

AUen’s Ifutoiy of Yorkehire and Baines's Yorkthire ^ 
PaH wod Present are the only general histories, but are ' 
inadequate in scale and execution. Certain districts 1 
have been well treated, Poulson’s JETo^derncis and Hunter's J 
HaUamshire and South Yorkshire deserving iq;>eoial oom« t 


inendation ; Drake's Ehoracum^ Ormsby's Dioceswn His- 
lory, Lawton’s Collections^ Dixon’s Fasti Ehoracencea, 
and Phillip’s Geology of Yorkshire may bo consulted, 
together with many less important works enumerated in 
Anderson’s English Topography. See Dialeot ; Rev. C. 
F, Morris, Yorkshire Folk-talk ( 1892 ), &c. 

Yorkstlire Collegre* See Leeds. 

YorktOWU* capital of York county, Virginia, 
on the York River, 10 miles from its mouth. 
Pop. 150. Here Lord Cornwallis surrendered to 
Washington in 1781 ; and here the Confederates, 
who had fortified the place, were besieged in 1862 
by McClellan, and compelled to evaluate it. 

York von Warteiiburgr, Hans David Lud- 
wio (1759-1830), Prussian ileld-marshal and couiV/^ 
was the son of a Pomeranian, Captain von York 
(or Jarck), descended, accortling to the family 
tradition, from an English family that bad settled 
during the Stewart troubles lirst in Sweden and 
then in Pomerania. Young Ym k entered the army 
I in 1772, was cashiered for insubordination, and 
served the Dutch in the East Indies, but leturning 
to the Prussian service gained glory in tlie wars 
of 1794, 1806, and 1812. He was especially dis- 
tinguished liming the war of liberation and the 
invasion of France ( 1813-14). Ennobled in 1814, 
he was made a field-marslial in 1821. 

Yorilba^ or Yarkiha, a country of Guinea, 
West Africa, lying to the north-east of Dabomey, 
and between tlie British colony of Lagos and the 
Niger Company’s territoiies. Its area is not 
perfectly definite ; the population, some 2,000,000, 
are Soudanese Negroes, partly Moliammeciaiiiscd. 

Yosemlt^S Valley is a cleft in the west sloiie 
of the Sierra Nevada, about the centre of Cali- 
fornia, and 140 miles E. of San Francisco. The 
name Yosemite is an Indian word wliicb signifies 
‘large grizzly bear.’ This celebrated valley, noted 
for the sublimity and beauty of its scenery, is 
about 6 miles long and from ^ to nearly 2 miles 
in brcadtli, and is traversed by the Pierced River. 
The visitor is awed and impressed by the massive- 
ness of its mountain elevations, the nearly perpen- 
dicular granite walls, from 3000 to 6000 feet bigb, 
by wliicii it is shut in tlirongbout its entire length, 
and the grandeur of its waterfalls, Avhich are in 
some respects the most remarkable in the world. 
At tlie lower end of the valley stands the striking 
cliff known as El Capitau, 3300 feet high, while 
from near its lower corner the Virgin’s Tears Fall 
descends 1000 feet. But the eye turns from it to 
the remarkable fall opposite, happily named the 
Bridal Veil, which leaps from the brow of a cliff 
900 feet high, and descends in a broad sheet of 
spray and finally mist, swaying in the wind and 


constantly changing its form of fleecy beauty. 
Farther up the valley are Cathedral Rock (26^ 
feet), the Three Brothers (3830), Sentinel Rock 
(3043), and directly opposite it the grand Yoseni- 
ite Falls ; here the stream, 25 feet wide at 
the crest, takes a first leap of 1500 feet, therv 
rushes 626 feet down in a series of cascades, and 
finally plunges 400 feet to the bottom. Above the 
falls are the North Dome (3568) and the vast Half 
Dome, nearly a mile (4737) high, whose summit can 
now bo reached by a long cUmb, Two miles above 
the great falls the stream entens the main valley 
in two arms, coming out of two cafions. In that 
of the south fork is the lUilouet Fall, some 600 
feet Jiigh ; in the main eafioii are Vernal Fall (400) 
and Nevada Fall (600), the latter one of the 
finest in the world. It is only, ‘ however, during 
the season of rains and melting snows that the 
valley can he seen at its best; in August and 
September the Virgin’s Tears Fall disapi:)ears, the 
Bridal Veil shrinks almost to nothing, and even 
the Yosemite is reduced to comparatKe insigniii* 
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cancc. The valley wa« discovered in 1861 by 
soldiers who pui’sued some predatory indiaus to 
tlieir fastness luere ; its fame quickly spread, and 
congress wisely took steps to preserve its beauties, 
and in 1864 handed it over to the state, along with 
tiie Mariposa grove of big trees (see SKCiiroiA), to 
he held as inalienable for all time ‘ for public use, 
resort and recreation.* The State Pajk, cuuMhling 
of the valley itself and a teiritory of two miles 
round it on all .sides, is manag<»d by a governor 
and state coiniuiHsioriers. The State l*ark i.s en- 
closed by the Yoseiiiito Xationai Park, whieh in- 
clutles the biisiti of the ri\er and all its tributaries. 
A dozen or so of tlie original inIiaWtant«t, the Digger 
»-fJr Slioslione Indians, still sut\ive; ilu*^ aie about 
the least noble tvpe of Kshman. Tlieio aie iioUds, 
a post olliee, end a eliuich in tl»e \alh\\, besides 
the lionses of the guardian and tlie rang(ue and 
keepers under him. 

Hvg The Yosf/nitr (hiidc-hook ^'offici.'il) ; Bunnell, JHh~ 
cover }f of the Yonemitc <isy;^); W’jJljam and Sara 
Wiley, The Yoaeonfet Alnsko, and the Ytllnwstone 
and the reports on the national parks. 

YoiljO^llUl (prori. U(‘aily KoW), a ^seaport of 
County Cork, on tlie estuary of the l»laekv\ater, 27 
miles JC. of Coik by lail. 'I'lie l(»wn has some 
.structures of interest — tin* ]>avish elniieh, which is 
formed of tlic nave ami ai.sles of tlie ancient 
collegiate church, built by the Kail of Desmond 
in 1464; the ‘water-gate’ and tin* ‘clock gate;’ 
and Sir Walter Ualeigirs liou'^e, M.vrtlc (irove, 
which remains nearly in its o)iginal stat(*. There 
is a haiidsmno Koiuan Calholit* cliuich, ainl renmims 
of several ancient convent iial and other buildings. 
Parts of the old walls aie standing. Tlie trade of 
Youghal lies cUielly in the expoit of agiicultuial 
produce; the liaihour is ol»st?ucte<l by a bar. 
According to local tradition, tin* jmtato was tir>t 
planted at Youghal by Ualeigh, who was mayor in 
1688. I’ill 1886 it sent a member to parliament. 
Pop, ( 1851 ) 7410 ; ( 1001 ) urban county distiict, 5303. 

Yoiingr* AUTlIlJh, writer on agriculfuie, vva.s 
born on 1 Itli Sejitomber 1741 at SVbiteliall, but 
lassed liis boyliood, as iinleed most of his life, at 
h*a<Uield Half, near Bury St Edniiiinls, his fatlior. 
Dr Young, being rector of Bradlield Combust and 
a prebendary of Canterbiiiy. On quitting Laven- 
ham grammar-school he was apprenticed in 1758 to 
a mercantile lioinso at Lynu ; but this ‘mo.st detest 
able situation * he left next year, upon his father's 
death, ‘ without education, pursuit, profe.ssion, or 
eniploymeiit.* In 1703 he rented a small farm of 
his luotlior’s, on which he made 3000 uusuecessful 
experiments ; in 1765 married, not too happily, a 
sister of Fanny Burney’s stepmother ; timing 1766- 
71 held a good-sized farm in Essex (ruin the result); 
from 1776 to 1778 was in Irelaiitl ; resumed farming 
at Bradlield; and in 1793 was appointed secretary 
to the newly-established Board or Agriculture, with 
a salary of £400. Blind from 1811, he died in 
London on 20th April 1820, and was buried at 
Bradfield. ^ Arthur Young, by his writings, was 
one of the first to elevate agriculture to the dignity 
of a science, and render it popular among the upper 
classes of the country. Those writings, more than 
a score in number, include A Six TVeeks^ Tour 
through the Southern Counties ( 1768 ), A Six Months* 
Tour through the North of England (4 vols. 1771), 
The Farmer's Tour through ifie East of EiMland 
(4 vols. 1770-71), Tour in Ireland (1780), Travels 
in France during 1787-88^^90 (2 vola. 1792-94), 
The Farmer's Calendar (1771; 21st ed. 1862), and 
‘ Agricultural Surveys * of eight English counties, 
besides many papers in The Annals of Agriculture, 
which he edited, and to which (George III. ( ‘Parmei* 
George*) was a contributor. His works were as 
successful as bis practice was unsuccessful. 


Tlie Travels /« France is a valuable autho- 

rity for the j»tato of France in iho revolution perinckl; iiee 
the edition, with Life, by Mbs lktham-£d wards (l8iW)); 
Hutton’s edition of the Tour in IreUind (With bibli- 
ography, 1892); Yoang’s Auiohiogrnjth^f, ediisA by Mbs 
Betliam-hdw^aTtis (1898);' and Xieslie Bteplien's Studies oj 
u Biographer (1898), 

Yoiingr* Amciican Mormon leader, 

was Imuu at Whitingham, Vermont, June ), 1801, 
and was the son of a small fpmer proprietor. He 
leceh'ed eleven days’ .schooling, and then was sue* 
cessivelyemnloyutl as carfK'ntci, [laintea*, and glazier 
ill Mendon, New- Vork. He saw the ‘ Book of 
Monuoti ’ in 1830, ami in 1832, having liecoine con- 
\ cited by Samuel II. Smith, a hioUier of the 
*piopliel/ he was baptised and b«*gan to preach 
near .Mendon. Next he went to Rinland, Ohio, 
wan made an elder, and preached in Canada, 
IS32 33. In 1836 he v^as appointed one of the 
iw'clve apostles of the (.'hiiicn, in 1844 piesident; 
and ihe Mormons, when dri^en from Naiivoo, 
were after uuiou.s viamleringR led by him to 
1 tall in 1847. In 1840 he had visitod^ England, 
and as a icsuit there v\eic 2000 proijclytes that 
vear. In 1S48 the gieut body of Monnons arrixed 
at UIhIi, and foumhal Salt iiake City ; and in 
IS51 Mr Fillmore, president of the Cnited Stales, 
apjxiintcd Biigham Vtmng gox euior ( 1851 68). In 
IH5.S H new governor, Cuinming, was appointed, and 
sent with a force of 2500 Cnited States tioops to 
pnnecl him find the Fe<leral ofiicei-s ; a conipnimise 
was cUected, and the troops remained until 1860, 
The detenninatioii of the I’niled States to abolish 
»olyganiy, and the a})pointmcnt. in 1869, of a new 
'nited States governor, eontiibuted soiiiewliat to 
I leduce Young’s authoiity. In 1874 his fifteenth wife 
I jjetitioned the I’ nited Stfites couiis for a divorce, 

I and separatecl from him. 'V oting enconragcfl agri- 
culture and nianufjictnres, made toads and brhlges, 
c.an ie<l through a contract for 100 mile.s of the 
I’^nion Pjicific llailroad, ami was otlierwibe a friend 
to commercial progiess. Practical and far-seeing, 
he. had the faculty of accumulating w enlth, although 
on oiH‘ sitlc of his character he appeared to he a 
fanatical enthusiast. Young died August 29, 1877, I 
leaving a fortune of 2,600,000 dollars to beveuteen 
wives and fifty -six childieri. See Mormons, Salt 
Lake City, ami Ctah. 

Yoilli^j:, Charles Mayne, tragedian, was born 
on lOtJi January 1777, tlie second son of a clever 
hut scoundrelly London surgeon. He spent a 
twelvemonth with an uncle at the Danish court 
(1786-87), was educated at Eton and Merchant 
Taylors, and, driven from home with his mother 
aiui tw’o brothers, had for a vxliile l>een a cleik in a 
W est India house, when in 1798 he made his dt^hul 
at Liverpool. One hiss— his father’s— was mingled 
with the applau.«te that greeted his first appearance 
in London, in 1807, as ‘Hamlet;* this, ‘lago.’and 
‘ Falstafl * being pei haps Ids best characters. ‘ With 
his personal advantages and his d— d musical voice,’ 
as Kean put it, he was a really original actor, 
second only, nay in some parts supeiior, to Kean 
himself. In 18^ he declined an offer of £12,000 
for a ten months* tour in the United States, and in 
1832 he retired wdth a fortune of £60,000. He died 
at Southwick, near Brighton, on 28th Juno 1856. 

In 1805 he h^ married a biilUant young actress, 
Julia Anne Grimani (1785-1806), who left him a 
son, the lleiL Julian Chailes Young (1806-73). 
He was educated at Clapbani, St Andrews, and 
Woix^ster College, Oxford; became rector of South- 
wick, Sussex (1844-^), and tiien of Ihnington, 
Worcesteishii'e ; and published a most amusing 
Memoir of Charles Wayne Yomig (2 vols. 1871), 
four-fifths of which is .taken up with his own 
Journal, and which was supplemented in 1875 by 
Last Leaves from that same Journal. 
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Yoiingr^ Edward, author of the Thoughts^ 
was borti at llphaiu rectory, Hampshire, in June 
Later his fatlier rose to he dean of Salisbury 
ami chaplain to William and Mary. He was 
educated at Winchester, entered New College, 
Oxford, in 1703, but after a few months migrated to 
Corpus Christi College, and in 1708 received a law 
fellowship in All Souls College from Archbishop 
Tenison. Here he seems not to have been righteous 
overmuch, to have passed, in Pope’s words, ‘ a 
foolish youth, the sport of peers and poets.* Yet 
we are tohl he used to stand up to Timtal and more 
than hohl his own in the struggle. He came before 
the world as a poet in 1712 with an Epistle to 
Geoige Granville on being created Lord Lansdowne 
— a cliaracteristic beginning for Young, who con- 
tinued through life one of the most nersevering and 
sliameless toadies that ever Hatterea a patron or a 
king’s mistrCvSB. His Last Dag and Force of Iteli- 
gion^ or Vanmnshed Lore^ followed in 1713; the 
poem on the Death of Queen Anfte, written with 
one eye on her successor, the year after. In 1710 
he ventured on the more anibitious effort of a 
tragedy, which, under the title of Busiris^ was 
brought out at rirury Lane. Its inflated style was 
made fun of most happily bv Fiehling in his mock 
tragedy of Tom Thumb. About the end of 1710 
Young seems to have been in Ireland in attemiance 
on the harebrained and dissolute young Marquis 
of Wharton (made duke in 1718). For some time 
also lie resided in the family of the Marquis of 
Exeter as private tutor to Lord llurghley. But 
about 1719 we lind him again in the train of 
Wharton, who gave him in 1721 a bond for £609 
in consideration of his expen.ses in travelling and 
his los.se8 in unsucces.sfuUy contesting Cirencester. 
The duke seems to have entertained for him a real 
kimlness, but the pious author of the Night Thoughts 
must have bowecl low and often in the House of 
llimmon to have retained it, as well as to have 
been a friend of that wretche<l reprobate Biibb 
Dodirigton, at whose seat at Eastlmry in Dorset- 
shire he saw much of Voltaire in 1722. At Whar- 
ton’s death in 1731 Young set forth certain claims 
against his estates, which he succeeded in making 
good to the extent of an annuity of £200. In 
1721 was produced his tragedy 'The llerenge^ which, 
though unsuccessful at the time, is still occasion- 
ally acted. The dedication to Wharton is a dis- 
gusting piece of flattery, which he could not but 
have known to bo a lie. His third and last attempt 
in this field, The Brothers^ w’as pnxluced in 1753. 
Between 1725 and 1728 appeared in succe.ssion his 
satires, under the title of The Love of FajnCy the 
Universal Passion. These had a great success, 
and brought to their fortunate author money as 
well as fame. Spence says Wharton alone gave 
him £2000. These satires show' wit and talent, 
and even yet will re])ay perusal. For The JnstaL 
ment (1726), a poem addressed to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole on his being made a Knight of the Garter, he 
w'a.s le warded w'ith a pension of £200. In 1727 
Young took holy orders,' and was appointed one 
of the royal chaplains ; and in 1730 he became, by 
favour of his college, rector of Welwyn in Hertforti- 
shire, a living worth £300 a year. The year after 
he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, the daughter of 
the Earl of Lichfield, and widow of Colonel Lee. 
He may be taken to have been happy with her, 
for out of his giief at her death (1741), together 
with that of her daughter and her daughter’s 
husband, grew the Night Thoughts ( 1742-44), 
which, in spite of mucli fustian sublimity and 
artificial melancholy, bear the stamp of genuine- 
ness. He never received any further preferment 
in spite of his freq^uent complaints of being 
neglected, and he had not the honour to be the 
original of Parson Adams^ His only son, a sen- I 
■ ♦ 


sible young man, disliked the influence of his 
father’s liouse keeper, and for some years saw little 
of him. Young superintended in 1762 a collected 
edition of his works in 4 vols., from which he ex- 
clmled certain of the most fulsome of his dedica- 
tions. He died April 12, 1765. 

Young’s Night Thoughts has never since ceased 
to be popular, and many of its sententious lines 
have passed into common and almost proverbial 
use. Many passages show point and force, soaring 
sometimes into the region of real poetry ; many 
more, hqw'ever, doLmnerate into flat verbiage, or 
sink* into profound and liopeless 4>athos. Hi.s 
besetting mannerism is antithesis am! grandilo- 
quence, a pair wdiich hang hut indifferently tr 
gother. But indeed fatal faults throughout all his 
work are the lack of genuine human sympathy, and 
a constant and radical insincerity as a]x)etic artist. 

See the edition, with a poor Life, by Dr Doran (2 vols. 
18.54). The best life is that in Johnson’s Lives of the 
PoetSf written by Herbert Croft, junior, in October 1782, 
and inserted by Jolmsoii in his work. For a severe 
attack on Young’s character, see George Eliot’s Essags 
and Lea res from n Notebook (1884). There is a Genuku 
work on Young by Bernstortf (1895), and an admirable 
French study by Thomas { 1901). 

Yolltijg* James, of paraffin fame, avrs born in 
Glasgow', July 14, 1811. Tlio son of a joiner and 
cabinet-maker, he learned his father’s trade, but 
attended classes, especially in chemist ry, at the 
Aiidersonian College and the Mechanics’ Tnstitu- 
ti(»n in the evening. He hecame as.sistfuit in 
Glasgow to Professor Graham in 1832, and in 1837 
obtained a post in University College, Jioridon. 
As manager of chemical w'orks near Liverpool 
(1839) and near Manchester (1843) he discovered 
cheaper methods of producing stannate of soda and 
chlorate of )>otR.sli ; and it w'as his e.\periments 
made hetw'een 1847 and 1850 which led to the manu- 
facture of paraffin-oil and solid paralfin on a large 
scale (see Paraffin ). A friend of Dr Livingstone, 
he sent out an expedition to Africa to find him. 
He en<low'ed a chair of Technical Chemistry in the 
Andersonian College, and was made LL.D. by 
Glasgow University. He died May 13, 1883. 

Yoiini^f Robert, LL.D., biblical scholar, born 
at Edinburgh, Septembe>r 10, 1822, was bred a 
printer, superintended the Mission Press at Surat 
(1856-61), thereafter devotetl himself to the pre- 
nration, the printing and publishing at Edin- 
urgh, of a long series of meritorious books of 
somew’liat narrow' hut remarkable biblical scholar- 
ship, working with unbroken industry down till his 
death, October 14, 1889. Among bis books were 
an independent Translation of the Bible, Marginal 
Readings (10,000) for the English Testament^ Con- 
cise Critical Comments on the Holy Bible^ Grayn- 
matical Analysis of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Greek Scriptures, Hebrew Vocabidary, and the 
laborious Analytical Concordance to the Bible^ 
giving 311,000 references, &c. 

Younif* Thomas, physicist, was born of Quaker - 
parents at Milverton, Somersetshire, June 13, 1773, 
studied medicine at London, Edinburgh, Gottingen, 
and Cambridge, and started as doctor in London in 
1800, but soon devoted himself to scientific research, 
and in 1801 became professor of Natural Philosophy 
to the Royal Institution. His Course of Lectures 
( 1807 ) exjKiunded the doctrine of Interference (q. v. ), 
which established the undulatoi^ tlieory of Light 
(q.v.). He was secretary to the Royal Society and 
to the Board of Longitudes, and dia valuable W'ork 
in insurance, heemodynaiiiics, and Egyptology (see 
Hieroglyphics). He died May 10, 1829. See 
Ins Life by Peacock (1855). 

Yoanir Englandt the name applied, during 
the Corn Jaw struggle (1842-45), to a little band 
of young Tory politicians who wished to revive the 
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old kindly r^atioiiB between rich and poor, maet^ 
and man. Among Hb membeie were Lord Joim 
Manners ( 7th Dnkeof Rutland from 1 888 ; born 1818 h 
Mr Cochrane Baillie (Lord Lamiugioni iSld^-QO), the 
Hon. G. Smythe (Viscount Strangford, 1814“d7), 
and Mr Disraeli (Earl of Beaconsdeldf 1804-81), 
whose novels Contngshy and Sybil ( 1844^) aie an 
exposition of their principles. — ‘Y oung Ireland’ 
was the name given to the Revolutionary pai*ty in 
Ireland in 1848, comprising W. Smith O’Brien (q.v.) 
and Gavan Duffy (q.v. ; and sec also O’Connell). 


le hm 4ev»lop«d U. 

I* Moody Iianag begna Iii» dmcta in 

^ Hirviw of a yonng nroa'a CauwMiMi tmnumikm. 
Th« C.lm»tiaR Ende^oqr Aji«ociaM(MW» iMmod at 
Ported in 1881, had a menrbership H of 

one a-jud a half milliona of young ^pe4|de In’ 
scattered over America, with branches in.RngliMd, 
Australia, and Jimn. This movement is ehtiiely 
undenominational. 

The Young WoNfEN’s Christian AsjSOOiAT;iaK, 
founded in 18^7, has kindred aims in seeking 


Yoangr IHen^g CbrlEtian Asaoeiatlons 

were originally founded mainly for the spiiitual aiui 
mental improvement of young men by means of 
devotional meetings, Bible classes, lectures, and 
libraiies. It is on record that some Lomlon appren- 
tices met, in 1632, at 5 A.M. on Sunday mornings 
for orayer and religious conversation. In 1678 a 
band of young men in connection with the Church 
of England met to ‘ apply themselves to good dis- 
course and things whereby they might edify one 
another,’ and did practical work amongst the poor, 
and amongst young men. There were thirty-two 
such societies in 1698. The societies for the Kcf«)r- 
mation of Manners were recrnitcul mainly frtjm these 


restaurants, over 100 smaller branches, and 17,000 
metnl»ers. The total membership was computeil 
at 100,000“-Bcotland having 18,000. The work in- 
cludes evening classes, gymnasiums, lemliim voi>ms. 
holiday homes, circulating librarie.s, provident ami 
emimation and total abstinence departments, as 
well as a Factory Helpers* Union, and Tiavellers* 
Aid Society for meeting girls at the London rail 
way stations or at the docks. Several pet lodicals 
are issued in the interests of tlie associaiioti, whicli 
is timlenominational. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society seeks to band 
together girls and young ^vomen for mutual 
help, religious ami seculai, and to encourage 


associations; an<l Methodism sprang from an as- i purity, thrift, and atfoid help in cases of sick- 

^ 1 . ! mi t/vTkA. t .1 _ f ^ 


sociation of godly young men at Oxford (1729). | ness. TherewereoverlOOOhranchosandanieriibcr- 
Thoro were other young men’s 8o<*ieticfe for iiiihsion- j ship of 131,084 in 1892. Associates mmst belong 
ary and other work jfrevious to the founding of | to the Church of England, but there is no such 
the London Y.M.C.A. in 1844, mainly through the | icstriction in regard to members. The work is 
exertions of Mr (ieorge Williams, of Hitchcock, can ie<l on by means of classes, clubs, registiT offices, 
Williams, & Co., of St Paul’s C^huich} aid. Twelve homes. There is also a Scottisli Girls’ tViendly 
young men met on 6tli June 1844, in a room in St So<‘iety, wholly u mien omi national. 

PjMil’8 Churoli.vanj, foun.I«Kl the ‘ Youiik Men’s Youngstown, a manufacturing town of Ohio, 
Christian AMociation as a ‘society for improving Alahouing River, 67 miles by rail SE. of 

the spiritual condition of youuu men engageii in Cleveland and 66 NAV. of J>ittshargh, luth hlast- 
the diai>eiy and other tmles. In 1845 a coui'w of furnaces, rolling-mills, manufactories of niaehinerv, 
iMturas was bo^in, Joll? Rua, coal, and limestone abound near by. 

E.xoter Hall Lectures, lilleil 20 volumes ( l84o-66). j>„p ( jggo) 16,435 ; ( 1900) 44,883. 

The movement took firm root in London and i, ctsi . . \rr k . 

in the provinces. At the general conference of ( rleraish 

delegates from the associations of Europe and Handers, on a fertile plain 30 miles SSM . 

America, held in Paris in August 1855, a baais of ^^ruges by rail, and 8 from the brench frontier, 
alliance was agreed upon ; amf later conferences at * lU’es vvas at one time one of the most important 
Geneva (1858), in London (1862 and 1868), further nianiifactunng tovvns in b landers, the mimher of 
aided tlie movement. Suitable buildings were inhabitants in the 14th centui-y being 200,0^, and 
secured in Aldersgate Street in 1855 : and Exeter number of looms 4W0. Its staple manufacture 
Hall was acquired in 1881 at a cost of £25,000, an (T'^-)- The only remrmnt of Us once 

additional sura of £30,000 being raised to adapt tbe flourishing mamif^ture is the Cloth-hall {Lcs 
building for use. Amongst the agencies in coiinec- standing in the great market-place, in a 

tion with this centre are fine gymnasiums; 109 style of Gothic architecture, and surmounted 

classes, giving choice of a wide range of subjects, square tower oj* belfry, with a clock 

reading-room, conversation room, library, Bible J restored 

dasses, devotional meetings, tea and dining rooms ; I® L®' was addwl in 1/30. There are fine 
seaside homes, baths, employment and apartment fi’cscues in the great hall,^ and many statues on the 
register, &C,. In 1892 there were 846 ceiitr^ of work ^ 

in the Uni^d Kingdom, with 83,817 members and b.6id-de’mlle, Tlie catl^dral of St Martin is 
associates, of which 5^ were in England and Wales, Gothic edifice (1221-13o0), with an altar 

264 in Scotland, and 78 in Ireland. At the same Carrara marble, a iichlv carved Pulpit, and 
date there were 3361 in Europe, 124 in Asia, 28 in S,, picture doubtfully attnbuted to Van Eyck. 
Africa, 1440 in America, and 29 in Oceania, the T**® ®*U®^ ”J2^®*J are thread ami 

total membership for the world being 418,972. Of ^®^®: ?®P.- 

this number there were 19 centres iS Australia, 6 ^ 

in New Zealand, 83 in Canada, 44 in India, 21 in strongly fortified by Louis XIV., and 

Ceylon, and 24 in Cape Colony. In many of our ^^® great wars waa frequently subject 

home churches the Young Men^s Christian Associa- ^ was Bishop of Ypres. 

tlon is a branch of the Guild of Christian Workers, YpsUaHtU- a Fanariot family, claiming to be 
and 18 called a Young Men’s Guild. Since 1^1, descended from the imperial stock of the Comnoni. 
when aasooiations were formed in Montreal, New Alexander (1725-1805), a dragoman at the Porte, 
Ywk) Boston, and Philadelphia, the movement has was raised to be hospodar of Wallachia, but put to 
token firm root in America, and there are splendid death on snspicion of stirring up Greek ambitions, 
buudings in Brooklyn, New York, Philadelphia, —-His son Constantine became also hospodar both 
and elsewhere, which, with tlieir gymnasinnis, of Moldavia and of Wallachia. Deposed in 18^, he 
libraries, reading-rooms, devotional meetings^ and came back with some thousands of Russian soldiers, 
summer schools, are busy centres of Christian stirred up the Servians to rebellion, and made 
518 
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another plan for restoring Greece. But lie had to 
flee to liussia, and died in KiefF in 1816.— His 
eldest son, Alexander (1783-1828), served with 
distinction in the Russian army in the campaigns 
of 1812 and 1813, and was chosen by the ‘Hetair- 
ists,* a Greek •secret society, as their chief in 1820. 
He headed a Rouman movement, but, defeated by 
the Turks, he was forced to take refuge in Austria. 


lO of the peninsula, has an area of 3t5,203 sq. m. and 
is a pop., mostly Maya Indians, of 312,2^. The 
h capital is Merida (q.v.). 

IS See historical works by Oogolludo (1687)» Botomayor 
r- (1701), and Baqueiro*(18o8) ; Ancient Cities of i 

). the New World (trans. 1887), Le Plongeon, Yucatan: 
y its Ancient Places and Modern Cities (Brooklyn, 1889). 

k. Yucca» a genus of plants of the natural order 
n Liliaceas natives of the United States, Mexico, 
n and Central America, some of which are often 
8 cultivated in gardens on account of the sihgularit^ 
n and splendour of their appearance. K gloriosa is 
e a native of Virginia and tlie countri^a to the south 
6 of it, but is quite hardy in England, so as to 

l , sometimes flower luxuriantly in the open air. IW 
s has a stem about 2 or 3 feet high, the upper part 

s of which pro* 

B duces a great ' 

I. tuft or crown 
1 of large sword- 
- shaped ever- 
1 green leaves, 
each terminat- 
I ing in a sharp 
black spine. 

[ From the centre 
. of this crown of 
I leaves arises the 
flower-stalk, of [i;! 

’ 3 feet or np- 

\ wards in height, || 
branching out on 
every side so as 
to form a great 
panicle. The 
no we 1*8 are white 
with a purple 
stripe. Tlie 
other species, of 
which tliere are 
some twenty, 
have a general 
resemblance to 
this in habit 
and appearance. 

Some of them 
reach a height ' 
of 50 feet, with Yucca gloriosa superha. 

a stem 5 feet (Prom a Phot^mph taken in the open 
thick. The Y, air near Edinburgh in 1800 .) 

fiUfera or F. 

vaccata is called Spanish Bayonet or Mexican 
Banana, and yields an edible fruit. The fibre of 
the Yuccas is similar to that of the Agaves and 
Bromelias, and is used for coarse moth and 
cordage. * 

Yakon« the great river of Alaska (q.v.), is 
formed by the junction of tJie Lewis and Pelly at 
Fort Selkirk, in British teiTitory ( 62® 46' N. lat.), 
and flows westward across the territory of Alaska 
into Behring Sea. Its length is some 2000 miles ; 
m its lower course it is moi*e than 20 miles wide, • 
and for 400 miles from 1 to 4 miles wide. It is 
navigable by steamers for 1840 miles. But the 
deposits of mud and silt have foimed a great delta 
which prevents vessels at sea from approaching 
within 60 miles of its many mouths. Part of the 
year its waters swarm with salmon, some of 120 lb. 

At the mouth, where the river ia known as £wik* / 
pak, IS Fort 8 t Michael ; Kuklukaliyet, 800 miles 
up, is a more important place. Since 1895 the river 
gives name to a territory of the Canadian north- 
west, north of British Columbia : cold is found 

I there. In 1897 tViere wa 4 a a ‘ gola rus\\^ to the 

Klondyke {q>v,), within the Yukon basin. 

Ynlet the old name for Christmas, still used I 
provincially, as well as in Yule-log, Yule-cake, Yule- 
tide. For the nature of the old heathen festival. 


— His younger brother, Demetrius, who was born 
25th Deceiiioer 1793, also commenced his career in 
the Russian army, and joined his brother in his 
schemes for emancipating the Christian population 
of Turkey. In Greece he took part in the capture 
of Tripolitza (October 1820). His gallant defence 
of Argos stopped the victorious inarch of the Turks, 
and he stuobornly resisted (1825) the victorious 
Ibrahim at Napoli. In 1828 the grateful Hellenes 
made liim commander-in-chief of their forces. He 
resigned in 1830, and died at Vienna, January 3, 1832. 

YpBilailtif a city of Michigan, on the Huron 
River, .30 miles by rail W. by S. of Detroit. It con- 
tains the state normal school, paper and woollen 
factories, flour-mills, canneries, &c. Pop. 7129. 

Yriartc^ Charles, a French autlior of Spanish 
• ancestry, was born in Paris on 5th December 1832. 
He studied architecture, but from 1861 devoted 
himself to literature ; bis works, over twenty in num- 
ber, dealing with Spain, Paris, the Franco-German 
war, Venice ( Eng. trans. 1879 ), Florence (Eng. trans. 
1882), Cicsar Borgia (1889), Isabella d*Este (1892), 
&c. ; and he contributed the article Borgia to this 
Encyclopwdia. From 1894 he was inspector-general 
of line art in France. He died 7th April 1898. 

Ystradyfodws (since 1894, Rhondda), a 
‘ township ’ of Glamorgan, occupying the rich 
mining district of the Rhondda valley, 20 miles 
NW. of Cardiff. Pop. ( 1891 ) 88,350 ; ( 1901 ) 1 13,735. 

Yftrluill (sym. Y, atom, wt. 89), one of the 
rare metals, is contained in a few minerals in 
which there are usually also present compounds of 
one or more other rare metals such as cerium, 
didyinium, erbium, and lanthanum. The minerals 
me Gadolinite, Yttrialite, Fergusoiiite, Cappelinite, 
Xenotiiie, Yttrotantalite, and one or two others. 
Gadolinite, which is largely silicate of yttria, 
contains from 36 to 46 per cent, of the oxide 
of yttiiiirii, and occurs sparingly in Sweden, 
Norway, &c., but has of late been found in larger 
quantities in Texas. The metal yttrium has been 
obtained as a blackish-gray powder, but it has 
^ very distinctive properties. The oxide yttria, 
YjjOj, IS a yellowish-white powder. The hydrated 
oxide is thrown down by alkalies from solutions 
of the salts as a white gelatinous precipitate resem- 
bling alumina. 

YiiCtttmif a Central American peninsula 
dividing the Gulf of Mexico from the Carib- 
bean Sea, and bordering oh British Honduras 
and. Guatemala. It is a flat expanse, ridged 
oiily towards the east by a low chain of hilla. 
liic interior is overspread with forests of 
mahogany, rosewooil, and other valuable timber, 
while the soutli and east teem with maize, pulse, 
rtce, tobacco, indigo, coflee, the henequen, or 

p^ant. Ruins of Uxmal, Chichen, 
Izamal, Mayapan, &c., consisting of temples an<] 
other vast edinces, lichly carved and coloured, and 
ot unknown history and meaning, testify to an 
ancient civilisation. Made known to Europe in 
1517, and completely conquered in 1541, this 
part of New Spam (granted in 1783 to Engliah , 
iqgwo^-cuttei^ for a time ; see Despaiid \ con- ' 
tinned under Spanish domination till 1821. After 

repeated short periodB ot independence it Im since 

^ Mexico, as a single state till 1868, / 
08 two states, Yucatan and Campeachy, since that i 
The state of Yucatan, tfe north-ewt part ' I 


Yucca gloriosa superha. 

(Prom a Phot^rapli taken in the open 
air near Edinburgh in 1800 .) 


YULE 


YVETOT 


and the way in which the observances were over- 
laid or transformed by the Christian institaiion, 
see Christmas. The word is not connected with 
Ice. Aydf, ‘wheel/ nor yet with yawl or ymcly ‘to 
howl’ or ‘cry.’ The Anglo-Saxon form Is gtCly 
cognate with the Ice. j6L 

^Ylllef Sir Henry, Orientalist, was bora at 
Inveresk near Edinburgh in May 1820. His father i 
was a major in the Company a army, and after ; 
passing througli Addiscomt>e he liimseif received a | 
cadetship in the Bengal Kngineeis (1840), He | 
served succesmvely on the nortli-east f ion tiers, on 
the great inigatiou works iii the North-western 
Provinces, in surveys on tlie mouii tains between 
i^rakan an<l Burma, as secretary to Hir Aithur 
Phayre’s mission to Ava in 1855, and during the 
Mutiny in maintaining the railway communication 
u p the Ganges valley. H e was Secretary to f io\ ern- 
iiient in the Public Woiks department from 1858 
till 1802, when he retired with the rank of colonel, 
and the year after was gazetted C.B. (cdvil). He 
livetl some time at Palermo, sat on the Indian 
Council from 1875 until 1889, was made K.C.H.I. 
oil his retirement, and died in London, Decem- 
ber 30, 1889. Ho had received the LL.l). degree 
from Edinburgh in 1884, and was a correspond- 
ing member of the French ln?>tiUito. lie had 
been piesident also of the Hakluyt Society and 
of the lioyal Asiatic Soiicty. His articles in 
the Journals of the (Geographical and Asiatic 
Societies w'ere numerous, and he wiote valuable 
in troll uctions for Wood's Somre of tlm Oxits 
(1872), Delmar Morgan’s translation of Pre- 
jevalsky’s MmujoUa ( 1876), and (Gill’s llivtr of 
Golden Sand (1880). Hh Cathay and the Way 
Thither (Hakluyt Society, 2 vols. 1806) was a 
collection of all the minor notices of China befoie 
the 16th centuiy, and prepareil the way for his 
magistral work. The Book of Scr Marco Polo the 
Vemtian (2 vols. 1871 ; 2d ed. 1875). His next 
great work was the Anglo-Indian Glossary ( 1886), 
perhaps better known under its alternative title of 
Hobson-Jobsony with the collaboration of the phil- 
(dogist J)r Burnell, who died in 1882. His last 
work was the exhaustive notes ( Hakluyt Society, 

2 vols. 1888-89) contjributed to the Society’s reprint 
( 1887) of the MS. Diary (1681 ) of William Hedges. 

Yliniiany a province in the south-west of China, 
bounded on the S. by Annatn, Siam, and Burma, ' 
with' an area estimated at 1‘22,()(K) sq. m., and a 
population, put by Mr Colquhouii at 4,000,000, 
having sunk from 15,000,000 through plague and 
the war of the Moliarn tried an Panthays which 
smouldered from 1865 till 1872. The surface is 
mainly an extensive uneven highland plateau, in 
wliich the main ranges trend north and south. 
Between these ranges, which vary in height from 
12,000 to 17,000 feet in the north to 7000 or 8000 in 1 


the soutlj, are numerous deep defiles thrdiigh 
which run some of the largest rivers oC lhd^-,Qfama 
—the Mekliong or Cambodia^ the lMi4 fhe 

SliweiL Fertile plains anti valleys are niiitteiixms* 
Jn the northern part the surface is "Wiid^ 
and barren, wrappe<i in mist and fog, and Ibe, 
population sparse. But tbe south and 
are populous and richly cnltivaterl. Except in 
the cities the mass of the petmle is made up 
aboriginal tribes, such as the Lofo, Pai, and l^aa 
In the plaius rice, mai/e, peas, b^ns, opium, 
tobacco, and sugar ai^c tbe chief priHlucts— awut a 
third of the whole cultivated area being given to 
the i>oppy. Almost the onh^ import is cotton from 
the Shan states, but si*me British piece-goods reaeJt 
the province from C’auton. There is inndi ininerid 
wealth as yet little wrouglit. The main routes 
available foi tapping the wealth of Vruman are 
( 1 ) by the Yang tbze llivt'r, fiom Shanghai ; (2) by 
tbe (’anion I<iv|^r, fiom Canton ; (3) by theSongka 
llivor, from tbe Tongking gmlf ; (4) by the Bhanio 
route, fiom Bliamo on the fra wadi; (6) by some 
route fiom British Burma. Mr Colqiihoun’s judg- 
ment h that the last is the liost— by railway from 
tlie side of Buima. The first important explora- 
tion was that of the Ficuch (1867-68). Later were 
Cooper in 1868, Diijmis in 1869 70, Margary 
(murdered 22d Febnnary 1875 at Manwyne, tbe 
last town on tbe (Jliinc^e l>order), Grosvenor and 
Baliei in 1876, McCarthy and Captain Gill in 1879, 
Count S/x‘che/iyi in 1880, Colqubouri in 1881. 

Yuriefli; See Dor pa r. 

Yiiruari* See VENK5?rKi4A. 

Ynste* See Charles V’. 

YliMlfzi&l8* See Afghanistax. 

Yverdoil (also spelt Yverdunh a pleasant Swiss 
town of 6300 inliabitanU in the Canton de Vaud, 
at the southern end of the Lake of Xeucli&tel, 20 
miles N. of Lausanne by mil. The old castle, 
built in 1135, was used by Pestalozzi (q.v. )as an 
educational institute ; and is now occupied by 
iiiiinieipal schools, a libraiy% and museuiii. There 
is a .sulphur-bath less than a mile out of tlie town. 

Yvetoft an old town of France, in the dept, of 
Seine- In ferieure, 24 miles NW. of Kuuen by raii 
Theie arc manufactures of linen, cotton, calico, 
and a trade in cattle and agricultural produce* 
The court and gaol occupy the site of a Bernardine 
monastery (1650-1781). Pop. 7007. The town 
and territory of Yvetot w’os long a semi- sovereign 
principality, and the Lord of Yvetot was popularly 
styled ‘ Roi d’ Y vetot. * This singular diguity was 
formally abrogated in 1681, but tlie pepple of 


Yvetot retained some privileges till the Revolution. 
Beranger’s well-known song, Le Roi d Yvetot ( 1812), 
translateil by Thackeray, w^as a satire on Napoleon. 
I^e a history by Beaucousin (1884). 




z 


the last letter in our alpliahet, is 
derived, through the Greek zeta^ 
from zayhit the seventh Semitic 
letter. The Semitic form was 
X , which is also the Greek 
lapidary and numismatic form. 
But though in form and station 
zeta corresponds to zayin, yet 
through some confusion scut 
acquiretl the name of zayin (cfi*)* 
tsadc (ts). In the old Italic abecedaria the letter Z 
occupies, like zetn^ the seventh place, and the letter 
survived in Oscan, Umbrian, and Etruscan ; but, as 
the sound did not exist in Latin, the letter was 
discarded, not later than the 3d centurv B.C., when 
its alphabetic station was usurped by the new 
letter G (see ^G’). In the 1st century b.c. it 
was reuitroduced from Greece in the uncial form 
Z, in order to transliterate Greek words. Together 
with the symbol, the name zed was borrowed from 
that of the Greek zetay whereas if the letter had 
been continuously retained in the Latin alphabet 
the name, following the analogy of the other Latin 
letters, would have been ez. It is curious that zedj 
the only Semitic letter-name that we retain, should 
have belonijed originally to a Phcenician letter 
which has disappeared from every European alpha* 
bet. It can hardly be said that z was an Anglo- 
Saxon letter, as it is only used in biblical names, 
such as Zaccheus ; even now it appears in very 
few native English words, the sound, when wo 
have it, being usually represented by s, as in the 
words ‘Wednesday,* ‘thousand,’ ‘tongs,* ‘ weeds,* 
‘tease,* ‘cheese,* ‘knees,’ ‘these,* ‘his’ and ‘is.* 
We use it chiefly for words of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Arabic origin, such as ‘zoologv/ ‘zephyr,* ‘zeal,* 
‘zany,’ ‘Zedekiah,* ‘Zebulon,^ ‘azure,’ ‘zenith,* 
‘magazine,’ ‘gauze,’ ‘zero,* ‘zodiac,* or ‘gazelle.* 
Owing to French influence it has taken the jdace 
of « in a few English words, such as ‘dizzy,* 
‘frozen,* ‘hazel,* ‘squeeze,’ and ‘sneeze;* and it 
represents a French s in ‘hazard,* ‘lizard,* and 
‘buzzard.* It is intrusive in ‘citizen,* from the 
French citoyen. The sound of our z is a voiced 
sibilant, either a voiced ^ as in ‘zeal,* or a voiced 
as in ‘ azure,* French sounds which we borrowed. 
The value in Latin and Greek is doubtful : probably 
it was either dz or zd. By Grimm’s law a German 
z answei-s to an English 7 and a Latin as in the 
words zwei^ two, duo ; or zahn, tooth, dens. The 
cedilla (9) is a ‘little zeil,* as is implied by the 
Italian name zediglta, from zetieula, 

Zaandailly a town in the province of North 
Holland, on the Zaan, at its entrance into the Y, 

6 miles NW. of Amsterdam by rail. Many of its 
wooden houses, mostly painted white or green, are 
separated by canals, and with their gardens round 
them look like little islands. It has many corn, 
oil, and saw mills, in whose products an active 
trade is maintained with the Baltic, Black, and 
White Seas; and also active manufactures of 
paper, d^es, starch, tobacco, and glue, and still a 
little shipbuilding. Most of the sixty wharves it 
had in the 17th centuiy have disappeared, and its 
famous whale-fishery is also a thing of the past. 
Here in 1697 Peter the Great worked in one of the 


shipbuilding-yards as a carpenter, a«d tlie hut in 
whicli he lived is preserved. Pop. ( 1900 ) 21,597. 

Zaberil (Fr. Saverne), a town of Lower Alsaci^F 
22 miles NW. of Strasburg by rail, once resi- 
dence of the bishops of Strajmurg, and now a busy 
manufacturing centre, famous for its tools and 
agricultural implements. Pop. 8605. 

Zablsm* Under the name Zabians used to be 
grouped several peoples distinct in origin and by no 
means alike in religion. The medimval Arabic, 
Jewish, and Persian writers, all starting from the 
notion that idolatry , star-worship, and were 

identical, calletl nearly all those hea thens or Saha^ans 
who were neither Jews or Christians, nor Moham- 
medans or Magians. Now the name Saba*ans 
(q.v.) denotes strictly the ancient inhabitants of 
soutiiern Arabia, who were but little modified 
by Babylonian influences ; the Zabians of the 
Koran were originally non -Christian Gnostics — the 
ancestors of the still existing Mandmans (q.v.) or 
Joannes* Christians. Again there were iWudo- 
Zabians, or Syrian Zabians (in Haurfln, Edessa, 
Bagdad), remnants of the ancient Syrian but 
Hellenised heathens, from about the 9th till the 
12th century. They themselves derived their 
denomination from one Zdbi, variously called a 
son of Seth, of Adam, of Enoch or Idris, of 
Methuselah, or of some fictitious Badi or Mari, 
a supposed companion of Abraham. The name, 
however, was not native, but assumed, in order to 
evade Mohammedan persecution, from the people 
mentioned in the Koran. They were simply 
heathens who had to a certain extent adopted 
and modified Neoplatonist id^as, such as floated 
in the mental atmosphere of the early Christian 
centuries. These Zabians did not disappear before 
they had produced a host of men eminent in every 
branch of learning and literature, in philosophy, 
astronomy, history, natural history, poetry, medi- 
cine, and the rest. The Mohammedans had a hig^li 
appreciation of Zabian learning, and explained it 
by tracing it to a supernatural source, notably to 
Hermes (.Trisinegistus), the father of the /Aht 
mentioned above. The first to clear up the con- 
fusion about this people was Chwolson, in his 
masterly work, Die ISsabier und dev Ssabismus 
(2 vols. St Petersburg, 1856). 

Zaeate'eaSy capital of a state of that name in 
Mexico (n.v.), and a famous silver-mining town,* 
is situated in a deep ravine, 440 miles by rail NW. 
of Mexico city. The streets are narrow and irregu- 
lar, but there are numerous souares, and the 
market-place, where the cathedral stands, is wide 
and handsome. Three miles to the east is the 
Franciscan college where the fathers of the old 
Californian missions were trained. Zacatecas is the 
great silver-producing state of Mexico, and around 
the city 15,000 men are employed in the mines, 
which since 1640 have yielded over $1,000,000,000. 
Pop. 30;912. The state has an area of about 30,000 
sq. m. and a pop. (1900) of 39,912. 

ZacharlaSf pope from 741 to 752, was a Greek 
by birth. He gave his consent to the setting aside 
of the Merovingian Childerio III. and. the eleva- 
tion to the throne of Pepin the Short (752). He 




ZADKIEL 


ZAMi^ 


died At Kome, 14th March 762. See liooks by D. 
Bartolini (1879) and I. Cozza-Luasi (1880). 

Zadklel, the name a.^6nmed by Tllchard Jameii 
Morrison, the compiler of an astrolo^cal atmeLnac, 
wiiich was started by him in ]8«10» and which 
reached a yearly sale of from 100,000 to 200,000 
copies. He was a retired commander in the loyai 
navy, a Hebraist, mathematician, and astronomer, 
withal a real believer in his pseudo-science, as was 
brought out in his action for Ul»el against Sir £. 
Belcher (1863). Ho was born about 1704, and died 
on 5tli February 1874. See Orystallomaxcy. 

Xadonskt a Russian town on the Don, 70 miles 
N. of Voronej, is the seat of a celobiated uionas- 
Po[). 98(K). 

Zadrusra. See Sebvia, p. .326. 

XafarAllt Islands* throe islets off the north 
coast of Morocco, ocou])ied by Spain. Pop. 703. 

XaffrCi See Cobalt. 

a town of the Egy]dian ilelta, capital I 
of a district and an impoitant railway centre, | 
150 miles NE. of Cairo, on a biaiich <»f the Sweet- 
water Canal connecting ismailia with the Nile. 

It was occupied hy the British troop'^ iniinediatoly 
after the battle of Tel el Kebir, Pop. 19,046. 

Zallll* Theodoh, a biblical schidai of unrivalled 
acuteness and learning, was born at MOrs in Rhen- 
ish Prussia, October 10, IS38 : studied at Bjisel, 
Erlangen, and Beilin (1854 58); btsviuie Uepeind 
at (fOttiiigen in 1<S6.3, priimt-dovPni in ISOS, and 
professor extraordinary of Theology in 1871 ; and 
obm^ed calls to Kiel in 1877, to Tirfangeu in 1878, 
to Leip/.ig in 188S, ainl back to Erlangen in 1891. 
Of his writings the most important are Marcclltts 
vnn Annjra (1807), Der flirt drn Her mm (1868), 
Ignalim von Anttoelum (1873), Aeto Jon tuns 
( 1880), and Ci/prian von Anf ioehieti nn<f die Deidsrhe 
Faustsage (1882), which woithily prepared the \Nay 
for tliose splendid compreheii'^ive woiks devoted to 
the New Testament (^anon which have placed him 
lirst amongst the scholars of his time -Forsehnngen 
znr G cschi elite des FeiitcUamentliehcn lutnons (4 
vols. 1881-91), including Tatnui^s Diatessaron, <Src. ; 
and the (feschieJife des Nentestamentf irhen Kanons 
(vols. i.-ii. 1889-91). Together with Oebliaidt and 
Haiiiack he edited the Pat ruin Apofttolkoruin Opera 
(3 vols. 1876-78). 

jEftliritigroily a small village a mile N. of Frei- 
burg iu Brei.sgau, liistorically noteworthy for the 
ruined castle of the <lukes of Zahringen, the ances- 
tors of the reigning House of Baden (q.v.). 

Zaire. Soe Congo. 

ZaleilCllSy the legendary lawgiver {c. 750 B,c.) 
to the Epize]>hyrian Locrians, the Locrians who 
colonised the S W. e.xtremity of Italy. 

Zaiaa^ O* city and fortress in Nuinidia, almut 
100 miles SW. of Carthage, near which Hannibal 
(q.v.) was defeated by the Younger Scipio, 201 B.C. 

► Zambesif Vasco da Gama’s * River of Good 
Signs," which mnks with the Congo and the Nile 
as a means of communication with the interior of 
Africa. A highway for the nations of the world, 
the river, which is between 1660 and 1600 miles 
long, is an important factor in the development of 
South Africa. Immediately after its rise in the 
marshy country to the west of Bangweolo it passes 
through Lake Dilolo at the extreme south-west 
point of the Congo Free State, about 22* 20' E. 
long, and 11® 40' S. lat. On its way to the Indian 
Ocoan the Zambesi drains more than half a million 
square miles of territory. It receives many tribu- 
t^ies, notably the Loamba, Kafue, Loangwa, and 
Shire, by which last named the British lake country 
and. Equatorial Africa are approached from the 
south. For about two-thirds of its length from 


the sonree the Zambesi Hows thn>i|g]» fro- 

tected territory^ entering the Portngiieiiie powsss- 
sions near Zuml»o. Owing to nrsa^ ((mtftfaicis, 
narrows, and rapids, navigation is onlyvdflHMr for 
stietchcs of 100 or 200 miles. Small steeKi^inay 
go from the mouth os far as the KebralMmi Falls'. 
Above tliat point the river, which has a very nol^ 
aspect at some parts, is navigable with occasional 
interruptions till tlie Victoria Falls are reached*' 
900 miles from tlie sea. These falls, as great and 
grand as those of Niagara, were discovered aaid 
named in 1866 by Dr Livingstone ; the native name 
being Mosioatnnya or, at an earlier date, ShimfiTfre. 


The nver, which is here 1000 yards broad, tmms 
Hheei' into a huge fissure In the earth’s surface nearly 
400 feet deep. Beyond tliis for 700 miles the river 
forms a partial waterway to tlie interior. The delta 
of the Zambesi comprises an area of 2600 sq. m., 
and it bos a number of mouths all more or less 
blocke<l with t-an<t Those imiiicil the Chinde and 
Rongoiii are ufecd for eiiteiiug the Zamliesi. The 
foinier has a length of 18 miles from the sea to 
its junction with the great river. Sena, an im- 
portant town, 130 milc'*' from the ocean, is on the 
south bank of the Zambesi; and Teto, 190 miles 
iartbor, near the KebiabosHa Falls, is a trading 
centre for gold and ivory. Znmbo, another trad- 
ing station, is .*>50 nulcs from the sefi. Tvi^o British 
giinlKiats arc now placed on the Zambesi 

Zambesla^ that pm tion of the territory watered 
by the ih er Zam))esi which is no\v under British pro- 
teclion. It is also W'Oiiiing generally accepted as 
a loose definition of the count ly under the sway of 
the Brilisli South Aftica Company. South Z*am- 
hesia (feoutJiwHids of the rivet ) emhraces Mashona- 
lancl (q.A.), Matabeleland (q.v.), a part of Manica, 
an<l the country of Khama, the (3iristian chief 
of the Bamangwatos. North Zambesia (north- 
waids of the ri\er) extends to Katanga, Lake 
Taiigany ika, and its eastern l)oundary is the .west- 
cm shoi-e of I^ake Nyassa. The Shire Highlands 
arc also wdthin its limits. A royal charter was 
granted to the British South Africa Company in 
Octolior 1889. Its first danse describes the prin- 
cii>al field of the opei-ations of the company to be 
the region ‘lying immediately to the north of 
British Bechuanaland, and to the north and west 
of the South African Republic, and to the west 
of the Portuguese dominions.’ The company was 
formed wdth the Dukes of Abercorn and or Fife for 
president and vice-president, and the Hon. Cecil J. 
Rhodes (q.v.), Premier of the Cape Colony, for 
managing director. The land wducii the company 
now governs was till j*ecently almost a sealed book 
to all but the most adventurous of sportsmen, 
and inissionaiies like Moffat and Livingstone. 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Victoria, and Umtali, uready 
thriving centres of population, are now connected 
by Palapyo and Maf eking with the telegraph system 
of Cape Colony. The railway from vryburg to 
Bulawayo was opened iu 1897, tiiat from Beira on 
the Pungwe to Salisbury in 18^. But the mineral 
and agricultural development has been seriously 
retarded by the Matabele war, a terrible epidemic 
of rinderpest, the Jameson raid, and tlie Transvaal 
war of 1899-1902. Rhodesia (see Rhodes, Cecil), 
North and South, is practically Zambesia without 
the Britisli Central Africa protectorate. A new 
constitution was promulgate in 1898; there is 
now a resident commissioner in southern Rhodesia 
appointed by the Secretary of State, and executive 
and legislative councils. 

See Mather, Jfdmbe^ia (1891); Knight, Jthoduiaof 
To-day (1893); Purvis and Biggs, Souik AJti^ (1896); 
also the , articles Afeioa, Cape Colony, Matabbls> 
Jameson (L S.), Nyassaland, and books there oitedL 

Zaniia* Bee Cycads. 
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Zamora* ft very ancient town of Sjjain, 
of a province, is on the Oouro, 150 miles 
Madrid by rail. It is the see of a bishop suffragan 
of Santiago. Zamora was of great importaime in 
the Moorish times, was strongly fortified, and has 
many interesting remains of mediteval architecture. 
The cathedral is a late Romanesque edifice. There 
are some dinen and woollen manufactures. It h^ 
never recovered the devastations of the French 
(1808-9). Pop. 10,209. 

ZamoS<V^ fortified town of Russian Poland, 
154 miles SE. of Warsaw. Pop. 12,500. 

Zanella^ Giacomo ( 1820-88 ), Italian poet, was 
born at Chiampo, entered the priesthood, and in 
1866 was placed in the chair of Italian Literature at 
Padua. He was remarkable as a lyrist. 

ZailCgVlllCy capital of Muskingum county, 
Ohio, on the Muskingum River at the mouth of the 
Licking, 67 miles by rail E. of Columbus. The 
river is navigable for steamboats to this point, 
and is cros.sed by an iron railway bridge 538 feet 
long, and by several others to its suburbs, Putnam 
and West Zanesville. It has rich coal-mines close 
by, and manufactures extensively engines and 
boilers. Hour, iron, cottons and woollens, glass, 
paper, tiles, &c. Pop. ( 1880) 18,113 ;( 1900) 23,538. 

Zaniniebar» See Zanzibar. 

Zailffwill* Israel, born of Jewish family in 
London in 1864, was mainly self-taught, but 
graduated with honours at Lomlon University, and, 
after some experience in teaching, became an active 
journalist. He has written poems, play.s, novels, 
ami essays, and became widely known lly his tales 
of Jewish life— o/ t/ie Ghetto (1892) and 
Ghetto Tragedies ( 1894), and The King of Schuorrers 
( 1 894 ). Other works are The Master (*1895 ), Without 
Prejudice (republished essays, 1896), and A NinC’ 
teenth Centwy Miracle (1897). 

Zan'te (anc. Za^nthos)^ one of the principal 
Ionian Islands, 9 miles from the north-west coast 
of the Morea, and 8 south of Cephaloiiia, is al>out 
24 miles long, 12 broad, and has a pop. of 45,522. 
In the west it attains a maximum attitude of 2486 
feet; the centre is fertile, formed by depression, 
and is mainly devoted to the growing of the 
dwarf species of vine, originally brought from 
Corinth, from which currants are produced. Zante 
is mentioned in Homer with the epithet ‘ woody/ 
which is not apt at the present day, although it is 
jiist^ called in an Italian proverb < the flower of 
the Levant.’ It is not volcanic, although thought 
to be so by the natives from the pitch -wells and 
the not infrequent earthqiiakes. Currants are 
largely exported, mostly to England, where, accoixb 
ing to Litbgow the traveller, they* were first intro- 
duced from Zante about 1550.— Zante, the capital, 
the largest town in the Ionian Islands, is situated 
I at the liead of a small bay on the east coast. Pop. 
17,000. See Ionian Islands. 

Zanzibar* a British Protectorate under a native 
sultan, consisting of the African islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba. With the British East Africa Protec- 
tm'Ate (the territoiy of the I. B. E. A. Company, 
dissolved in 1896) and the Uganda Protectorate, 
it constitutes British East Africa. As delimited in 
1886, the kingdom comprised the islands of Zanzibar 

(200), and Lamu 
(35), ^d a stnp of coast, extending 10 miles inland, 
froin Cape l^Igado to Kinini. In 1888, however, 
the German E^t African As.sociation acquired the 
r^ht to administer the mainland portion from the 
' southward, and the British East 

Afnca Company obtained all the coast northward, 
for an annual payment. In 1890 the British por- 
tion was extended to the mouth of the Juba (q.v.), 


capita 
NW. of 


ZARA 


and tlie islands were made a British protectwate ; 
at the same time Germany bought its portion of 
the mainland outright for four million marks. 
Zanzibar Island (Ung'^ja), separated from the 
mainland by a deep channel, rests upon a coral 
foundation, and rises in the interior to 425 feet. 
The hills bear oranges, cloves, &c., and on the 
plains rice, manioc, sugar-cane, sorghum, «c. are 
grown. Of a total population of some 200, (KK) 
nearly 60,000 are in the towm ; the people are 
mostly negroes, but the goveming class are Aralis, 
and many foreign traders are settled in the capital 
— about 100 British, many Germans and French, 
several hundred from Goa, &c. The religion is 
Mohammedanism, but a number of Chrisiia|jp 
missions have been established, both here and on 
the mainland. The capital, situated on an island- 
studded bay on the west side of the island, is the 
only large town and trading-port on the east coaat 
of Africa; it is a station of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, and of the Messageries 
Maritimos, and numerous craft flying the French 
flag trade to Madagascar. The imports (about a 
third from Bombay) average £1,300,000— cottons, 
coal, hardware, kerosene, soap, rice, flour, &c., and 
products from German East Africa ; the exports of 
African products sent abroad and of European 
goods distributed along the coast are returned at 
£1,350,000, but this excludes goods transhipped in 
the harbour, and moreover no tnistworthy record 
is made of the dhow trade. In African produce 
passing through Zanzibar ivory takes the . first 
place ; next follow rubber, bides, copal, tortoise- 
shell, wax, cloves, archil, &c. The sultan’s privy 
purse is fixed at three lakhs of nipees, derived 
mainly from customs dues, &c. ; the balance of the 
state’s income is applied for police, public works, 
and the like. The police, along with the army of 
7(X) men, arc umler a Britisli officer. The prime- 
minister is English. Most civil causes are trieilin the 
English Consular Court, 'with apjieal to Bombay. 

In 1892 Zanzibar was declared a free port. Tfie 
legal status of slavery was abolished in 1897, not 
without complications and complaints in parliament. 

Zanzibar means ‘land of the Zenj,’ a reigning 
dynasty, probably of Swahili origin, who ruled a 
soniewliat indefinite area of the African coajti. 
regions. Ultimately Zanguehar was the tenn 
usually given to the continental portion as distin- 
guished from the island. There were Arab settle- 
ments in various places as early as the 10th 
centuiy. By the end of the 15th century the 
Portuguese niade their influence felt, and in 1603 
were recognised by the Mohammedans On the 
island as paramount. In the 17th century the 
Portuguese? lost most of their dominions north of 
Mozambique to the imam of Muscat, and many 
small states were founded. About 1856 Scyid 
Medjid, a son of the imam of Muscat, became 
practically independent sultan of Zanzibar, and 
consolidated a considerable state, which in 1870 
descended, gradually dwindling, to his brother < 
I^argash, in 1888 to another brother Khalifah, and 
in 1890 to still another, Sayyid Ali. 

See Stanley’s and Joseph Thomson’s books; Burton, 
Zanzibar City, Island, ana Coast (1872) ; Habaud, Zanzi- 
bar (Marseilles, 1881) ; K. W. Schmidt’s Sansihav (Leip. 
1887); and Silva White’s Development of Africa (1890;; 
also toe articles UOAKDA, WiTU. 

ZApolya* See Hungary, Vol. VI. p. 6. 
ZaporoMians* See Cossacks. 

Zara (Slav, capital of Dalmatia, on 

the coast of the Adriatic, 130 milOs SE. of Trieste. 

It is built on a narrow promontory, separated from 
the mainland by a moat. There u a spacious And 
well pi*otected harbour, and till 1S73 the place was 
strongly fortified. Of its churches the most note- 
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worthy are ite arcUiepiecopal cathedral 
funded by Henry Dandolo* l>o^ of Venice, and 
the church of the patron eaint, St Simeon. A 
likty marble oolumii is all that is left standing 
of an ancient Homan temple ; there are also the 
remains of a Homan ^ueduct* The chief inanu- 
factures are the making of glass and of rnaras* 
chino and rosoglio. Pop. 11,801, mainly Italians. | 
Zarafshan« Bee Bokhara. 

Zaragoza. Bee Saragossa. 

Zaracke* Frikdrich, Germanist, was born at 
Zalireiifttoi'f ^ear Brixel in Mecklenbm'g-Schwerin, 
7th July 1825. He studied at Leipzig aii<l Berlin, 
^.jScttled at Leipzig in 1830, founded the LitiGrarhchea 
^Zentralblatt fur D&utschkmd, and became in 1858 
ordinary professor of German Language and Litera* 
tiire at the university there. Here he died, i5th 
October 1891. His wii tings include a treatise on 
the German Cato (1852); an edition of Brant’s 
Narrensckiff ( 1 854 ) ; treatises on the NiMangetu 
lied (1857), and many contributions to a know- 
ledge of such rnediu'val German writings as tho 
Old Saxon HSlimuk the O. H. Ger. Mmm/U and 
Georasliedt &c., in tiie Ahhandlungcn of the Saxon 
Acailemy of Sciences, ami elsewiiere j mediaeval 
poetical proverbs (1863-^6.5) ; tlie Iiistory of Leipzig 
university (1857), and the medieval German uni- 
versities (1857); and Ib ester John (in various 
dissertations, 1876-79 et spg.). Other works were 
a study of (biiistiau Keiiter (1884) and his KuriZ' 
gefi tastes Verzcichniss dcr Onginalaufuahmcn von 
Go^kes Bildniss ( 1888). 

Zarskoct Bee Tsarskoye Selo. 

ZarilUia« a toAvn of Ecumlor, on the west slope 
of tlie Andes, 95 miles S. of Guayaquil. It has 
gold and quicksilver mines, and grows cane and 
fruits for sugar. Pop. 6000. 

Zea. See Ceos ; ami for the grain, see Maizk. 



Zealand (Dutch Zeeland)^ a province of the 
Netherlamls, consists of portions of Flandem (East 
and West) and of tlie islands Walcheren, North 
Beveland, South Bevel and, Sclionwon, Duiveland, 
and Tliolen, with an area of 690 sq. ni. and a pop. 
( 1900) of 217,329, a)»out three-fourths Protestaiita. 
The provincial capital is Middelburg ; Flushing is 
also in Walcheren. The greatest part of the soil, 
whicli is a rich clay, has been redeemed from the 
sea; and the number of Polders ((^.v.), or 
districts, is about 400. The neighbouring seas 
abound with fisli, and in Schouwen many eggs are 
collected, myriads of water-fowl resorting thither 
to form their nests. In 1806 a ship-canal through 
the island of South Beveland was made to take 
the place of the Easter Scheldt. Hence came the 
name of New Zealand (q.v.). 

Zealand (Dan. Sjalland), the largest and most 
important island of Denmark, lies between the 
Cattegat and the Baltic, and is separated by the 
Sound from Sweden and by the Great Belt from 
FUnen. Length, 81 miles; extreme breadtli, 67 
miles ; area, 2670 sq. m. ; pop. ( including the 
small islands of M5en, Samsd, &c.) 960,053. 
The surface is nearly everywhere flat, except in 
the northern peninsulas ; tlie coasts, which are 
rockbound on the south-east, are indented by bays 
and fiords, the chief of which is the Roeskilde-Isefiord 
in the north. The rivers are small, but there are 
numerous lakes, and all the waters abound in fifth. 


culture and cattle-br^ing are the prindpal em- 
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iulaad route from HeditIdA to . 

last it Is 60 miles nortlL Onoft 
merce and ite leimiiiig; tmd the seat ^ 'A 
of princes, it itas now Imt some 7000 itdudilftlSlA 
a generic name given to the gnmp of 
strips Equidse— all of which are peculiar kr ^ile 
Afnean coutinent-^and thus includiii^g the 
Burchell’s Zehr& {Equtta hurckelU) and its vaiiel^ 
Mgnm chapmani\ a species inhabiting the plaittuBi of 
the interior, the ijuag^ ( q. v. ), and the truoor Motm* 
tain Zebra (Equtts Zebt'a ). The type of tlio entire 
group is more asinine than e^^uine, and in the true 
zebra the ass-Uke character is heightened W the 
longer and fuller cars and the l)arer tail — Uie Tatter 
furnished only with long haim towards the tip, the 
tall oi the quagga and Buinheirs zebra oeing 
equine and flowing. In all the hind-legs are with- 
out warts. The true or Mountain Zebra, Eq-uns or 
Ashms Zebra f the Wilde Paard (wild horse) of 
the Ca])e Dutch, stands about 12 hands high at 
the shoulder, and is of a strong and innscolar yet 
beautifiiHy symmetric form. The Isidy colour is of 
a silver \vhifce, and the black marking, which are 
fuller and more even than in the otlier members of 
the group, extend to every |>art of the body except 
the stomach and inner part of the thighs. Even the 
legs ai-e closely ribl)oned in black and white down 
to the hoofs. * Upon the light, clean hea<l (with 
the exception of the ears, upon wliich the black 
and Itiic markings continue) the markings change 
to browm, while tlie muzzle is of a rich bay tan. 
The mane is hogged and ujistanding, but somewhat 
less shai^ l>iian in Bureheirs zebra. The leg^ are 
short, ciwi, and wiry, yet well proportioned to tlie 



in the south-west. 


Zebm ( Eqwu Zebra), 

(From a Photograph by Gambler Bolton, F.2.fi.> 

sturdy frame. The true zebra runs in small troops 
and inhabits the most rug^d and inaccessible 
mountain-ranges of South Africa and Abyssinia, 
and, it is believed, is found in no othei* part of the 
continent. It has been identified as W to the 
east as the Liboinba Mountains between Swaziland 
and the seacoast, and westwards upon the ranges 
of Great Namaaualand. Formerly abundant upon 
every range of tlie Cape Colony, its occurrence tliere 
is ndw much more restricted, and will, apparently, 
not long hence cease entirely. Its activity and 
surefoot^ness are remarkable, its senses of sight, 
smell, and hearing very acute, and the least alann 
is sufficient to send the whole herd scampering off, 
with pricked ears and whisking tails, to inaccessible 
retreats ahiong the mountains. The zebra has been 
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domeHticated and driven in hainess, and in the old 
days the young were for tliis purpose captured by 
the lioers ana exported to Mauritius; but even 
when taken young the temper is always vicious 
and uncertain. A new variety of the true zebra 
(differing in some respects from the Soutli African 
type, especially in its closer and liner markings), 
.sii])po.sea to |iave been captured in the highlands of 
Slioa, north-east Africa, was presented by Menelek, 
king of Shoa, to President Gr^vy in 1882. This 
variety has been named Eqmia Grivyiu 
Zebu {Bos indicus), a kind of ox very nearly 
allied to the common ox, of which naturalists 
generally regard it os a mere variety, although 
some think it a distinct species. It is also called 
Indian Ox or Brahmin Ox. The most conspicuous 
distinctive character is a large fatty hump on the 
back above the shoulders. The legs are also rather 
more slender and delicate than in the Euroiiean ox. 
'fhe hump attains a very great size in animals 
plentifully siipplie<l with food and not compelled to 
work ; in those which are ill fed or hard worked it is 
comparatively small. Mr Vasey found the number 
of caudal vertebne in the zebu to be only eighteen, 
whilst in the common ox it is twenty-one.' The 
zebu Ls diffused over India, China, the Asiatic 
Islands, Madagascar, and the east coast of Afiica. 
There are many breeds, differing very much in size. 



Zebu {Bos indicus). 

(Prom a Photograph by Gambier Bolton, P.Z.S.) 


the largest being larger than any oxen of Europe, 
whilst the smallest are not much larger than a large 
mastiff. The hump of the largest breeds is said to 
be sometimes 50 lb. in weimt, and by English 
residents in India is esteemed delicious for the table. 
There are hornless breeds ; but most of the breeds 
have short horns. There is a breed with two fatty 
humps, one placed immediately behind the other. 
In China is a small variety combining the char- 
acters of Bos indicus and A tauriis ; the hump is 
very small. The Voice of the zebu resembles the 
grunting of the yak almost as nearly as the lowing 
of the ox. The zebu is used in India both as a 
beast of draught and of burden, is yoked in the 
plough, and is occasionally used for riding. It can 
travel from 20 to 30 miles a day, and is very gentle 
and docile. The Brahrniny or sacred bulls of the 
Hindus, consecrated to Siva, are all of this kind of 
ox. They are caressed and pampered by the people, 
and to feed them is deemed a meritorious act. 

Zebllt one of the Philippine Islands (q.v.). 
Zecehino. See Ducat. 

Zecharlallf ‘the son of Berechiah, the son of 
Iddo* (the priest of Neh, xii. 4), was bom in 
Babylonia during the captivity, and accompanied 
the first band of exiles on their return to Judaea 


under Zerubbabel and Joshua. Nothing further is 
known of his personal history except that, along 
with Haggai, in the second and fourth years of 
Daiius Hystospis (520-518 B.O.), he aa a prophet 
stirred up the languishing enthusiasm of the Jews 
to complete the rebuilding of the temple. Of the 
lK>ok that beara his name (eleventh in onler among 
the twelve minor prophets) only the firet eight 
chapters are really attnbutable to him. They con- 
sist of three parts under three separate dat^ : 
i. 1-6; i. 7-vi. 15; and vii., viii. The first is a 
brief exhortation to repen tjiance ; the second, form- 
ing bj^ far the larger portion of his V^ophecy, is 
made up of eight visions relating to the speedy 
rebuilding of the temple, the scattering of Israel’s!^ 
enemies, the future greatness and glory of Jeru- 
salem, the priestly dignity of Jo^ua and the 
advent of the Messiah, the removal of all wicked- 
ness out of the land, and the execution of God’s 
judgments on Babylonia; the third contains a 
hopeful deliverance on the question as to the 
permanence of fast days, and gives a bright picture 
of the Messianic future. 

The remaining six chapters of the Book of 
Zecliariah are now regarded with practical una 
nimity as being j*eally anonymous : they have n 
different horizon, belong to a different school of 
prophecy, and are sei)arated also by their language 
and style from the compositions of Zechanah ‘ the 
sonoftddo.’ They must have been added to the 
growing book of the minor proi)hets at a time when 
the genuine prophecies of Zecliariah had already 
become part of it, and thus according to the usual 
custom of those times came to be attributed to the 
last preceding writer whose name was known. 
Tliey naturally fall into two sections now com- 
monly attributed to two distinct authors. The 
first of these, consisting of chapters ix.-xi,, to 
>vhich it has been usual, since Ewald, to add 
xiii. 7-9, may be thus analysed : ch. ix. predicts 
the judgment about to fall on Damascus, Hamath, 
Tyre, Sidon, and Philistia, and foretells the 
aavent of the Messiah, the restored prosperity of 
Judah and Ephraim, and their triumph over the 
sons of Greece ; ch. x. exhorts to trust in Jehovah 
and warns against ‘ terapiiim and diviners,’ through 
whom Israel has fallen under unworthy rulers; 
new and better rulers are to be raised up, under 
whom Judah and Ephraim are to be reunited ; ch. 
xi. begins with allusions to war in the north and 
east, but is chiefly occupied with the difficult 
allegory of the shepherd, to which also xiii. 7-9 
seems to belong. Among modern critics the pre- 
vailing opinion until very lately has been that these 
chapters belong to the second half of the 8th century 
B.C. In support of this view it is pointed out that 
the northern kingdom is still apparently in exist- 
ence, that Assyiia and Egypt figure much as they 
do in Amos, Hosea, ana Isaiah, and that the 
teraphim and diviners also indicate a comparatively 
early date. But there are other circumstances, on 
the other side, that point to a rather late date after 
the exile, the most important being the reference 
to the Greeks, which would be most appropriate to 
the Macedonianjperiod. Driver accoi’dingly inclines 
to think, with Cmeyne and Kuenen, that, while the 
prophecy as a whole dates from the 8th century, it 
was yet modified in details, and accommodated to 
a later situation, by a prophet living in the post- 
exilic period when the Greeks had become formid- 
able to the Jews. As for ch. xii. 1— >xiii. 6; xiv., 
this section of the book used to be assigned to the 
last days of the Judean kingdom, but & now very 
generally considered to be post-exilie. It pre- 
suppoim a state of matters in Judah and Jerusalem 
of which we have no knowledge, but which may 
possibly have occuired during one or other <n 
the obscure periods 518-458 or 482-800 8.0. 




Stade thinks of the year 300 B.C. as an approximate 
date for this section. As i^gards ali six chapters^ 
though assigning them to two separate authors, 
Wellnausen skgues for a very late date^as low 
indeed as that of Antiochus Epiphanes^— on a 
variety of grounds, such as the type of eschatology 
employed ( which was that introduced by E^kieT), 
the importance assigned to the temple service, the 
absence of an actual Da vidic king, tne allusions to 
the ‘race of Aslido<l ’ (comp. Neh. xiii. 24b to 
Greece, and to idolatry (of which tliere was a 
revival late in the Macedonian period ). The pres- 
ence of plirasds suggestive of the older prophecy, 
and the allusions to ISphraiiit, Assyria, and the like 
explains by the desire of the author ‘ to give his 
oracles an archaic garb,* thus inverting the theory 
of Kuenen, Driver, and others that the ojocles are 
really old, but with later elements siiperaddcd. The 
evidence is certainly conflicting, and the problem 
may perhaps ultimately prove insoluble with the 
limited data at command. 

See the commentaries of Hitzig-Stciner (1881), EwaJd, 
Keil (Eng. traus.), and Orelli; also <\ H. 11. Wright, 
Zechariah and his Prophecies (1879); Wcllhaiisen’s 
article ‘ Eeohariali ^ in Evicy. Brit. ; the same author’s 
Die Kleinen Propheicn iihersetzt mit Nolen (1892); and 
Driver’s Introduction to the Old Testament i7th ed. 1807), 
where further references to the literature of tiie subject 
are given. 

EecilStetlly a deposit of calcareous rock which 
covers the Kiipfer-schiefer. It is the equivalent in 
Thuringia of the fossiliferous liiiiestoucs of Per- 
mii'in age of the north of England. See Pkkmiax 
System. 

Zedektali. See Jews, p. 323. 

ZetllitZy Joseph (’hristian von, poet, was 
born at Johannislwrg in Austrian Silesia, 28tli 
February 1790, and served with distinction in the 
1809 campaign at the battles of liegensbnrg, 
Aspern, and Wagrain. He afterwards entere<l the 
service of the Austrian foreign office, and was 
commissioner in Vienna for Sachsen- Weimar, 
Oldenburg, and other German states. He died 
at Vienna, 16th March 1862. His drarna.s — Kerker 
und Kronct Der Stem von Sevilla^ &c. — were long 
popular; hut his name best survives in his lyrics 
of reflection and narrative — e.g. Toienkrunze and 
Die niwhtliche Heerschau — and in his poetical talcs, 
Waldfriiulein and Altnordische BUder, 

Zedoary (Arab. Jedwar), certain species of 
Curcuma (see Turmeric), natives of India, China, 
ifcc., whose root-stocks {rhizomes) are aromatic, 
bitter, pungent, and tonic, and are used for similar 
purposes with ^nger. They are more used in the 
East than in Europe. The Round Zedgar^i of the 
shops is the produce of Curcuma zedoaria^ having 
palmate root-stocks, straw-coloured within. Ixmg 
Zedoaiy is pvo<luced by C, zerumhet^ having long 
palmate root-stocks, yellow within. Zedoary is a 
powerful sudorific. 

• Zeehan ( Dutch Zeehaan^ ‘ sea-hen * ), a mining 
township on the west coast of Tasmania, 29 miles 
by r€uil from tlie port of Btrahan on Macquarie 
Harbour. The name is taken from a prominent 
mountain, 3 miles south-west, \iiuch Tasman dis- 
covered in 1642. and christened Mount Zeehan, 
after one of the two ships which formed his 
expedition. The township owes its existence to 
the discovery in 1884, by two pioneer prospectors 
named Frank H. Long and William Johnstone, 
of rich silver-lead ores in great abundance, extend- 
ing over an area of more than 160 sq. m., approach- 
ing at its north-eastern limit the peak known as 
Mount Dundas, where a subsidiary camp has been 
formed. In 1889 about 130 pioneers were en- 
camped on th% held, and in April 1891 this popu* 
lation liad increased to upwards of 3000. Hotels, 


churches, and banks were 
as a postK>iiice, inU^ing 
pollee-ofHce, and conooiiuitants!^ Of 
centre. The held in fact was fevetM|ar)7M 
beyond both the capital and Ulxiur tesiniinm. of 
the colony, till at the close of 1801 the populfttlos 
was estimated at upwards of 6000, and Zeehan 
ranked as the third town of the island. 
stoppage of the bank of Van Diemen’s 
August 1391 the unwholesome element : of speeur 
lation receiver! its first check, and the exodus fof 
drones which followed, >vhile I’edncing the popu- 
lation, did. much to restt>re a healthy tone to the 
paramount industry of the district. British and 
colonial capital has been larj^ly attractecl by the 
extraordinary wealth of the field, and public ore- 
dressing and smelting works for local treatment of 
the poorer ores have been erected. The total 
amount of ailv''er-l>earing lead 01*6 produced in 
Tasmania (nearly all from the Zeehan district) 
in 1901 was 24.327 tons, of the v.alne of £263,792. 
This estimated to produce 2,392, li>5 ox. of 
fine silver. 

Zeeland. Sec Zealand. 

Zeiilin* a town 25 miles NW. of Marash in the 
highlands of the A lopjKi province, with iron-mines 
and some 20,000 inhabitants, mainly Anneniaii 
('hri.stians, ivjio have strictly maintained them- 
selve.s for centuries against Turkish oppression. 

Zeit-Z, a Availed town of Prussian Saxony, in the 
govcrtiincnt of Merseburg, 23 miles SW. of Leipzig 
l>y rail. It lies in a nleiusant and fruitful district 
on the right bank of tne White Elster. The town 
has a good library, containing 12,000 volumes, and 
manufactures of Avoollens, cott<^)ns, calicoes, sugar, 
waxcloth, leather, pianofortes, cycles, Imsieiy, 
gloves, &c. Pop. (1900-) 27,389. 

ZelL or Celle, a towm of Prussia, on the navi- 
gable Aller, 28 miles by rail NE. of Hanover, with 
an active trade and considerable manufactures. 
From the J4th century' it Avas the residence of tlie 
dukes of Ih’un.swick-lAinebtirg of the Celle line 
until the extinction of that branch in 1706 ; and in 
the old castle (1485) George III.’s unfortunate 
sister, Caroline Matilda of Denmark, lived from 
1772 to 1775, and here she is buiie<l. For the un- 
]ia|>py Dorotliea of Zell see the articles George I., 
Konigsmark. I'op. 19,950. 

Zeller^ EdUx\rd, theologian, and the historian 
of Greek philosopliy, was born at Kleiiibottwar 
in Wiirtemberg, January 22, 1814, studied at 
Tubingen and Berlin, and settled at Tubingen 
in 1840 as primt-docent in theology. In spite of 
the strenuous opposition of the more orthodox 
party ho became professor of Tlieology at Bern in 
1847, and at Marburg in 1849, wdience he w^as 
called to the chab of Philosophy at HeidelWg in 
1862, at Berlin in 1872. Perhaps the ablest of 
the direct disciples of his father-iii-laAv Baur, he 
forsook theolog}'^ and his early Hegelianism for 
historical work which he has carried on in a 
most impartial and eclectic spirit. 

Of his writings the following are the most important ; 
Platonizehe Stvdien ( 1839 ), ZHe Philosophie der Qrieehm 
(3 vols. 1844-52 ; 4th ed. 6 vols. 1876-81), Das theeh 
logischt System, Zvoinglis (1858), Die ApcAdgeschiehU 
kritisch untersucht (1854; Eng. trans. 2 vols. 1875-76), 
Vortrdge und Abhandlungen (1865 ; 2d od. 1875-77-34), 
Siaat und Kirehe (1873), David Friedrich Stmuu 
(1874), Oes^ichte der Deuisehen Philosophie seU Zeihnitz 
(1872 ),..FW«fricA der Orosse aJts Philoso]^ (1886), 
rise d, Qesch, d, Oriech, FkUosophit ( 1883 ; Eng. trans. 
1886). His magistral work on Greek philoso^y was 
translated into English in the following divisions i 
Socrates and the Soeratie Schools (1868); StoieSt 
eureans, and Sceptics (1870); Plato and the Older 
Aecnlmy (1876); The Pre^Socraiic Philosophy (2 vols. 
1881 ) ; EdeeUes (1883) ; AristotU ( 1897). 
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Zemindar (Persian), umler the Mogul eni- 
>erors of India, the farmer of revenue from land 
leld in common by the cultivators, as responsible 
f«»r the revenue, who was in many parts of India 
treated by the English os landlord, mving rise to 
the Zemindari system (see India, VoT. VI. p. 115). 
The zemindar is now in those regions the actual 
native proprietor. 

Zemstvo* See Russia, Vol. IX. p. 37. 
Zemzem* See Mecca. 

Zenana (Hindustani zandna or janana; 
Persian zanan, ‘women*), the apartments in 
which Indian women ore secluded, corresponding 
to the harem in Arabic-speaking Moslem lands. 
In India the Mohammedan women are much in the 
same position as the women in the other less 
bigoted Mohammedan countries. Amongst those of 
the Hindu faith the women of all castes are more 
or less secluded. Especially among the well-to-do 
and wealthy and in tlie higher castes the women 
were strictly confined to the apartments reserved 
for them — often those looking into an inner quad- 
rangle— and w^ere never to be seen in public. This 
usage, like many Hindu usages, does not seem to 
be based on the oldest Hindu scriptures ; but it 
has been very strictly observed till of late, when 
the infiuencos of European education and zenana 
missions have, in the larger towns, done much to 
relieve the monotony of the Hindu wmmen’s lives. 
Till about 1860, when zenana missions were organ- 
ised in Bengal by Mr Fordyce, Chiistian women 
were not allowed to enter a Hindu zenana. Now 
thousands of Hindu ladies are taught by British, 
American, and native Christian women, some of 
whom are completely trained medical missionaries. 

Zendf a word meaning ‘commentary* (zend 
^ zand^ from Sansk. jnd^ * to know*), which is a 
misnomer of European origin when applied (as 
seems now inevitable) to the ancient East-lranian 
and purely Aryan language, in >vhich the Zend- 
Avesta was long orally preserved and at last 
written. ‘Zend* is closely related on the one side 
to the Vedic Sanskrit, of which it has been calle<l 
the elder sister, and on the other to the Ancient 
Persian (its still younger sister) on the Behistun 
and Peraepolis inscriptions. Its alphabet was 
elaborated (probably a thousand yearn after the 
<*omposition of the Old Avesta, and for the partic- 
ular puiqmse of preserving it) out of the obscurer 
Pahlavi (Pehlevi) fonns, which Iiave l>een still 
retained in its translations or commentaries. Pansi 
is the daughter-language of Zend, but showing a 
iiasi-hybrnl character by the admission of some 
emitic elements ; it is wiitten either in the Zend 
character or the Perao-Arabic. Pahlavi in^ be 
said to be the same language, but rendered difficult 
by the use of the most obscure of all characters, 
and by tlje presence of some hundreds of logogi-ams 
which were spoken Aryan but written Semitic, 
Malkdn McUkd ( ‘ king of kings ’ ) being spoken 
ShdIiAii Shdh, A knowledge of their languages 
jis well as the Vedic Sanskrit is essential to the 
complete criticism of the Avesta, many coiTect 
definitions not suggested by Vedic analogies being 
offered by their uses. 

Zend-Avesta, the ‘commentary lore* (zend^ as 
above; dvesta dviata l)eing i*ega]ar for dvitta 
{vid)i Pahlavi Adstdk va Zand)^ comprises the 
ancient ^red writings of the Parsees, which, how- 
ever. appear in no one MS. , and are marked only 
by tlieir language and general subject as a homo- 
geneous whole. They occupy with their repetitions 
about a hundred tliousand words, although tWe 
is good evidence that they were many times more 
voluminous, twenty-one books like the Vendtdfid 
having once exists and been lost. Like other 
sacred documents, they include works of widely 


differing character and ago* representing the 
Zoroastrian religion at several differing stages 
in its development; they were collected into 
tlieir present canon under ShahpuhSr II. (Shah- 
pur II. ; 809-338 A.D.), having also received the 
attention of the Persian govbmment in the non- 
Zoroastrian (Arsacid) period under Valkhasli 
(Vologeses I.), a contemporary of Nero. The 
Yaana (sacrifice-liturgy) is itself a grouping to- 
gether of important documents surrounding 
tlie Gfithas, which as the only original and his- 
torical part, separated from all the othei* surviv- 
ing documents, ai*e by centuries the oldest and 
also otherwise the most important part of the 
Yasna and of the Avesta. The Vi^arad (‘ojl 
the seasons,* or ‘chief objects worshipped at the 
seasons’) seem to have been additions to tlie 
several chapters of the Yasna (see the Vendtdfid 
Slide, where they are mostly so written). They 
celebrate each sacred oyect as for the moment 
‘ chief of the ritual. * The Vendtddd ( vi-daivo- 
ddtd, ‘laws established against the Demons*) is 
again a compilation of widely differing matter, 
including valuable myths and extensive prescrip- 
tions for tlie exorcism of the Demon of putre- 
faction, together with more serious laws, wliile 
the Yaslits are mostly invocations addressed to 
particular divinities. The Niydyiahes are daily 
praises to the sun, moon, water, fire, <S:c. ; the 
Afrtnagdn are blessings repeated six times in tlie 
year over certain meals in memory of the dead ; 
the Gdha are prayers at the five watches of the 
day and night ; the Strdzah enumerates the attri- 
butes of the spiritual beings who preside over and 
give names to the thirty days of the month ; and 
then there are later fragments. 

A separation of these parts, especially of the two 
great divisions of Old and New Avesta, is indis- 
pensable to all serious consideration of the work, 
and the very regrettable but wide-spread neglect 
of such a distinction has simply left the lore of 
the original Avesta, the GUthas, for the most part 
wholly lost in the nature- worship and siipei*stitioiis 
of the later hooks. In the original Avesta none of 
the polytheistic features of tlie Veda and later 
Avesta appear. There is no sun-worship, nor 
moon-worship as noted above, no star-worship, nor 
Mithra- worship, nor Ti8litriya( Sirius)- worship, 
and no^ Haom a- worship. There are even no 

Fravasliis, the forth- existing (hardly ‘pre-exist- 
guardian spirits of the dead (cf. the iiitaras 
and manes) or of invisible and immortal beings. 
The very attributes of God escape perhaps en- 
tirely their later inferior but still sublime dog- 
matic pereonification ; their personification even 
when they* are invoked may be a higher poetical 
personification leaving them still the characteris- 
tics and not merely tlie archangels of a Supreme 
Being. And he is not yet at all identified with 
‘ light * as so often stated ; nor did bo * create the 
world by his Word the Honover* (AAwwa vairya) 
which is a later prayer ( Yathd ahd vdiryd) founded • 
on a line of the Gfithas. Zoroaster his prophet did 
not laugh at his own birth ( Pliny ) nor ‘ withdraw 
from the world,* nor ‘ live on cheese for thirty years,* 
and out of the heap of this rubbish we must dig 
that remarkable religion which was not surpassed 
or equalled by any lore outside of the Semitic 
Scriptures. It is contained in seventeen precious 
fragments in Aryan metres like the Vedic Tnshtup, 
Gfiyatil, and Asuri, not more extensive thim, say, 
thirty or forty average Vedic hymns. In these 
the supreme Deity Ahura MazdAh, the Living GihI 
or ‘Lord* (oAw = ‘the living,* ‘life,* or ‘spirit,* 
root s ‘to be*), the Great Creator (mm dd 
ss Sansk. mahd dhd)^ or ‘the Wise One* (<sf. 

6U fnedhd9)t is represented as endowed , with and 
acting through six attributes, Vohti Mcmah, bis 
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Good Mind ( Benevolenoe ; possibly < his sagacity UthpGAt^icoroiii^aatZoroaftMMwiMll|^ 

As/ia ( Vedio lita), bis Older (the plan and symmati^ There is one allnsion to the veiT BmMiA el 
of liis works, an idea developed from the regularity Yima, Vedic The ged Vagrit flsay 

of the seasons as tlie appointed times for prayerh he mentioned, Intt the woid mii^ tie eemjtiRmtaf 
his Sovereign Power Khahatkra^ his Perfecir tion. The Fire is already the aymboi of 
minded ness Aremadti ( when dwelling in the pious and we have im allusion to an ordeal hy WAm 
worshipper it is * complete readiness of mind,* (This latm*. and not in Gftthie 
* devotion,* * piety*), then his Haurvatdtt welfare, into the fttU imj-iosturo of the Kirang^tvar, wim^ 
wholeness, and its abiding chaj*acter his Immor- consisted in pouiing molten brass on tlie bimmt as 
tality, Those are practically the forms a lest of innocence.) l^yoiid these there is little 

under which lie shows iiimself as the Creator of trace of lower elements. ‘ The wail of the Herd's 
heaven and earth and of all good things to bis soul * is iioetieally rept'esented as articulate, and 
faitliful worshipper the thrifty guardian of the ZaraUiusLtra Is figuratively said to question Ahura; 
herds, which as the source of honest livelihood had hut such features recur in all similar ancient as in 
^reaciv become sacretl, and were represented by modem compositions. The i^stein, if not a pure 
wie ‘ Mother Cow,’ and by the * Kino’s Soul.* Unitarianisni, is certainly a pure Dualinm. 

The saintly citizen was also of necessity a tiller The iafer A ve^/n, notwithstanding great difler- 
(viliiMya) of the not yet superstitiously saci'ed or ence in the character of its many component parts, 
worshipiied eai*th, and an adherent to, or member may here Iks ti*eated collectively', in it, while 
of, the Maga (see below), the sacred Cause or Com* ! the sublimity maintains itself as throughout, llie 
monweal, more definitively expressed in the Holy j scene is changed, and the mw establishou religion 
Law the Dt(4rui^ the Insiglit (of conscience, &c. ; cf. i has paid for its success by the acceptation of doubt> 
din, root di =* dht = ‘to see*), by which he exer- • tulJy desirable addition**. Ahura is still supreme, 
cised his obedience Sraoshet (not yet the personi- j save in two foolish passages wliei’e he compliments 
lied angel) in ‘caring for the jioor,* In which duty inferior deified objects by joining in the saciiiice 
he was opposed by the non -agricultural {andMriyn) } to them, which howe\er is by the fact itself shown 
freebooting Da6va(Deva)- worshippers who were j not to have involved what we call ‘w'orslnp,* and 
struggling with him for the control of the territory, theliathos is not so decided as in the case of the 
aided by the Turanians on the north, only a | drunken Imlra. God's attrihules have become 
handful of whom became the Friendlies ( F^ana) by j dogmatically personified Aicbangels with gi'eat loss 
conversion. These enemies invaded his fields with j of original meaning. Their names are then given 
murderous rapine (APshma), carrying on a war- , as the Amesha Spofita ( Amshasponds), Immortal 
fare which was at once a scene of raid and battle IIonnteouH (or ‘Holy’?) Ones. Voliu Manah (still 
embittered on the one side (that of the I>a6va- latei ) becomes the Representative of the good crea- 
worshippers) by the divergencies of leligious belief, tion, AshaYabishia of the fire, Khshathra-vairya 
And this in ilie course of protracted experience of metals (from an accidental occunence of words); 
brought out into shari>er outlines the recognition j Spenta Ar(a)maiti becomes the earth; Haurvatfit 
of one dreadful and self-dopondout spiritual power, represents the waters’ (merely accidentally, and 
Atigra Malnyu—i\\Q assaaltin*i^(?) spirit — who was iiaidly fiom the liealthfulneHs of waters); Amere- 
alone responsible for those sutieriiigs which made tatAt rejiresents i>lanta. The Fravashis, the ‘jforth^ 
Iranian life a load, and who acted throu^i his existing ^Manes/ appear. The Fire receives sacri- 
chief attribute the Plotting Lie (Drukks, Drui), ficial \eueiatioii, as do tlic sun, moon, stars, earth, 
perlia])s, but not certainly, already dogmatically verdme, waters, &c. Still later six seasons of 
personified. Ho also instigates the Assault of the creation are <li«tingiii8hed, and the five divisions 
Kaid APshifka (see above), being animated bv his of the day. Si^raosha l>ecoraes a wariior angel, and 
Aka Manah {ov Arhishta ManaJl, Evil or ‘Worst* the GAtbas are so ancient that their present num- 
Mind, insanity), which corresponds antithetically her, ‘five,’ is recognised and mention^ as they are 
to Vohn Manah, although no full six attributes ‘ w'orslupped. ’ Zaiathusbtra loses all his human 
symmetrically corresponding to those of Ahura traits, and lx*comes a mytliic demigod, conversing 
appear in those portions of the GAthas which have literally with Ahura. Laws are given through 

survived to us. The moral idea is analysed as him, some of them wise and some of them exces- 

to thought, word, and deed, and represented as sively trivial. The Haoma-w'orship ^ee SOMA) 
actuating the holy people in their struggle begins, then Mithra and a throng of gotls appear, ana 
against their powerful and dangerous assailants, the Avesta liecomes almost the Jiik, and with more 
little room being left (as in the later Avesta) for of its metres. The Vedic godsRare often, but not 
anathematising such corruptions as Pride, Scorn, always, turned into devils. F/^rdr/^to the Amesha 
Slander, Envy, the Harlot, the Sorceress. These Spefita (see above) ap|>ear corresjxindingly as six 
were however doubtless miite as fully reprobated demons Aka Manah (the Evil Mind), Indra, Saum 
by the earliest saints. In the last ‘turning of (cf. Qarva, a name of ^iva), NAonghaitya (Ved. 

the world* the faithful Mazda- worshippers were NAsatya), Tauru (cf. Sansk. ^tira = wound), 

(tc^ether with their less civilised opimnents) to and Zairika (cf. Sansk. yom5 = decay), actually 
undergo a final ordeal. This the faithful success- grouped, however, with their opposed divinities 
fully meet by passing, encouraged ‘ by their own only in the greatly later Pahlavi Bundaliish. 
conscience * Over the Chin vat, the Judge’s (or the As to the birthplace of the Avesta, we must 
Assembler s ?) Bridge. This extended toward the postulate several different regions for tiie different 
Home of Sublimity (or Song) DemAne Gard, which works. The privileges of the Zarathiishtrian Kagba 
was a Heaven of good tlioughtsand words and deeds, mentioned in the later Avesta have been supposed 
the scene of God’s manifestation as the rewarder, to confirm the claims of that province to be the 
And to this they, the faithful, are welcomed by cradle of GAthic life ; but they may have had little 
the souls that have Mie before ; and there they are to do with it., Airyana VaAja ( the Aryan starting- 
to^ enjoy unending lelicity. Whereas the wicked place) is lost in prehistoric mists. In theYendtdSl 
failing ’to pass the ‘narrowed* Bridge (so in the we have, although in less original forms, the well- 
later Zoroastrianism) and 'curst by their own known names ox Bughdha (Samarkhand ?), M6uru 
; conaoiences * (so literally) fail to the Abode of tibe (Merv), BAkhdhi (l^ktra, Balkh), Hardy u (Hari- 
Lie^Demon. There they are met by the souls oif rud), VebrkAna' (Jorjan), Harahvoiti (HarAt), 

, the already damned with poiMmed food and vile Ha§tamant(Helmendb S^ha (Bai),Hapta Hindu 
• reproaches, and enter a Hell of evil thoughts and ( PunjAb) ; and these according generally with the 
words and deeds where they remain for ever. statements of the later Greeks lead us to look 
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towards the east of Iran, where the Dadva- 
worshippers must have once lived before they 
became ‘Kiver-nien’ (Hindus) by descending into 
the Five Waters (Punjab). Keresaspa, an early 
hero, is located at Kabul, and the name Jemsliid 
still lingers in Eastern Iran. Later tlie lore 
may have travelled westward, for Atropatene 
became a centre ; but a religion as like the Avesta 
as parts o’f the Avesta are like each other was 
at home in all Media and Persia under the Ache- 
menids, Arsacids, and Sassanians up to the Arabic 
conquest in 650 a.d. , and a fragment of its adherents 
still linger at Yezd and Kerman (see Parsees). 

The age of the Avesta is to be estimated from 
its oldest part, the historical, which under no 
circumstances can be put later than 700 or 800 
B.c. — i.e. two or three centuries before the inscrip- 
tions of Persepolis and Behistnn, c. 500. These 
mention the Magians, who, by several usages 
never Qdthic (especially by the exposure of the 
dead), are identified with the later Avesta, and 
several centuries are necessaiy to account for the 
change. The language of the inscriptions is also 
in an advanced stage of decay from the earlier 
inflections ; and this, while not decisive, has much 
weight, for newer language is on the whole more 
natural to newer writings than older forms. 
History is on the side of a remoter antiquity, for 
some of the Greeks placed Zoroaster very long 
before their time. But the proper test is criticism^ 
which places the GAtha close beside the oldest 
hymns of the 5ig Veda — say 1200 to 1500 B.C., 
Zoroaster being mythically associated with the 
ancient Yima (Sansk. Yania). But we may be led 
on to accent a still remoter antiquity for the 
GAthas. The absence of Mithra, Agni, Indra, and 
even of Soma (Haoma) and the Pitaras (Frava- 
shis), demands a new if alternative hypothesis, 
whicli is not that they were dropped grarlually or 
suddenly (Haim), but that these deities were still 
unknown and tlierefore ante-dated (in Iran). And 
this would place the GAthas so far back as to en- 
able us to account for the name of nuiga ( which 
Is strictly Aryan), as carried doivn by Turanian 
Akkadians to Babylon, and also for the appear- 
ance of Zoroaster’s name in those regions (cf. 
Poly his tor os cited by Professor Bawlinson, Sir 
H. Rawlinson having also conjectured a Semitic 
etymology for the word). The earlier part of the 
later Avesta should be placed at about 600 B.C. to 
account for the exposure of the dead, &c., men- 
tioned by Herodotus as Magian, while its later 
(genuine) portions extend say to the 3d century 
B.C., and easily recognisable additions maybe in- 
definitely later. 

The influence of the Avesta, or of the ancient 
lore of which it is a fragment, was possibly felt 
fii*st in Babylon (see al>ove), but also extended later 
and adversely to hostile India, where its ddhyua 
were reprobated as dasyiis and its Ahura classed 
with the now later reprobated Asuras. But Maz- 
dAh-worship, of which the Avesta was the chief 
exponent, extended over all Iran and Media, as 
well as Bactria. Afigra Mainyu his great adver- 
sary is as fiercely represented on the inscriptions 
of Darius he is in largo portions of the VenaidAd, 
where Druj, his representative, defiles by impurity, 
as he does so often on the tablets by the Plotting 
Lie (Draogha). The actual name Afigra Mainyu 
does not app^r either on the rocks mentioned 
or in the greater part of the VendldAd itself. 
Even HaurvatAt and AmerestatAt, the great 
Amshaspends, Weal and Immortality (two or the 
Seven ), are totally absent from one entire third of 
the Avesta, and this renders the negative argu- 
ment from the absence of the names from the 
Inscriptions worthless as' proof against the recog- 
nised existence of either these Gods or of that 


Demon at the dates indicated. The •Ineeiip- 
tions are full of the spirit of the Avesta, which 
may possibly be named Abasta (so Oppert); or 
they are full of a lore from which both sprang. 
If not the Avesta, then a closely related sister- 
lore influenced the ‘Cyrus* of Isaiah, the * seven 
spirits’ of Zechariah (cf. also Rev.), the Phari- 
sees who were the Farsees = Parsees, &c. The 
Avesta influenced the Gnostic philosophy in its 
sources— cf. the dyifuovpybs tAvofas = Vonu Manah 
(Plutarch), Svjfuovp^s ar = A ramaiti (Strabo), 
the S7jfuovpy6s vXo&rov = HaurvatAt (Plutarch), and 
’A(jLia)i^[aiaaTos** = AmevetatAt (StraUo). It influ- 
enced JaKob Boehme (born 1575), and through him 
Schelling, and even the modem antithetic^ Diq^ 
lektik and dualism (see Zeller’s Geschichte der 
dentschen Philosophies pp. 14 and 687). For the 
traditional development among the Indians, see 
the article Parsees. 

Literature . — Spiegel’s Yasna and VendidAd texts have 
also the Pahlavi translation. Gcldnor’s objective edition 
gives an invaluable mass of variations. For the transla- 
tions, see the Sacred Books of the Easts by Dannesteter 
and the present writer ( vols. iv. xxiii. and xxxi.); the 
latter’s GAthas, with li^ral and free translations, coin- 
inentaiy, and the Zend, Palilavi, Sanskrit, and Persian 
texts (Brockhaus, 1892) ; Darmesteter’s Yasna in French 
( 1892) ; E. G. Browne’s lAterary Ifistory of Persia ( 1903 ). 

Zengg (^&77/)) an Austrian port on the Croatian 
part oF tlie Acliiatic coast, 75 miles SE. of Trieste, 
with an old cathedral and some tra<le. Pop. 3039. 

Zenith^ a word, Nadirs borrowed from the 
Arabic, is the name given to that point of the 
heavens which is exactly overhead — i.e. in line 
with the spectator’s position and the centre of the 
earth. It is thus the upper pole of the spectator’s 
horizon, as the nadir is tlio under pole. 

Zenjailf a town of Persia, half-way between 
Tabriz and Teheran, with bazaars and some local 
and transit trade. Pop. 15,000. 

ZenOy a Greek philosopher who flourished about 
500 B.c. at Elea, a town of Lucania, in Italy. A 
favourite disciple of Parmenides, he came with 
him to Athens, and there the illustrious Pericles 
was one of his pupils. According to the account 
usually given, on liis return to Elea ho joined an 
unsuccessful conspiracy to deliver his native town 
from the tyrant Ncarclius, and the severest tortures 
failed to make him betray bis accomplices. To 
ensure his silence he is said even to liave bit his 
tongue off and spat it in the tyrant’s face. He 
held the usual doctrines of the Eleatic school 
respecting the unity and the immutability of all 
things, distrust in knowledge acquired through 
the senses,, and reliance on pure i*eason. He £d 
not deny that there were pnenomena or appear- 
ances, but he maintained that these were not real 
existences, in anticipation of Bishop Berkeley. Of 
his famous four arguments against motion the 
best known is that of Achilles and the tortoise. 
But he is chiefly remarkable for having been < 
tliB firat to employ the style of argument Known 
by the name of Dialectics, in which error is re- 
futed, and truth sought to be established, by 
the rednetio ad absuraum — a method so skilfully 
employed afterwards by Socrates and Plato. He 
devoted his great powera of argument to enforce 
the doctrines first broached by Xenophanes, and 
more systematically developed by Parmenides. 
His works were in prose, but only small fragm^te 
have been piBserved. See Zeller's Pre-Socratie 
Philosophy ( Eng. trans. 1881 ). 

Zeno (342-270 B.C. ), founder of the Stoic phUo- 
sopliy f a native of Citium in Cyprus. Hb lather was 
a merchant, and it is said that some stray writings 
of the Socratic school he brought with him in his 
trading voyages made Zeno a philosopher. At two- 
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and-twaaty he came to Athene, attaching himself 
fiiet to the Cynic Crates. But he soon became 
dissatisfied with the Cynics* conventional dieregaid 
for conventionality and indifference to speculative 
inquiry, and next joined the school of the Me^ic 
Stupa Still unsatisOed he betook hUnselt to 
Polemo the Academician ; and having thus made 
himself master of the tenets of tiie vanoos schools, 
lie proceeded to open a school for himself in the 
‘Painted Porch Foikile), Here he taught, 
honoured by all, until in extieine old age he voTuu* 
tarily pot an end to liis life. 

See STOioish ; also Zeller, States, Epicursans^ and 
Sceptics (Bng. iraus. 1870); K Hirze), UnfersitehunQen 
Ctcero^s phtL Schriften ( vol. li. 1882 ) ; and A. C, Pear- 
son’s Fragments of Zeno and OlearUhes ( Camb. 1891 ). 

ZenOf Emperor. See Bvzantine Empire. 

Z61IO OF Tarsus, the Bnc<u;K8or of (jhrysippns, 
leader of the Stoic school. Ho expressed himself 
doubtfully about the doctrine of the conflagration 
of the world. — Zeno of Sidon, an Epicurean 
philosopher, puiiil and successor of Apollotlorus, 
taught witli great success at Athens down to 78 
B,c., and is warmly praised hy Diogoues Laertius 
and Cicero. His fellow disciple and successor 
Plnedrus was heaid by Ciceio at Kuiiie a.s early as 
90 B.C. 


Zenobla^ Septimia, queen of Palmyra, was a 
native of the city, of Aral* descent piohahly, ami 
became the wife of the Iledoiiiii Sept imius Cdaena- 
thus, who in 264 a.d. was a]>]>ointed by (iallienns 
governor of the Ea.st. Fiom 260 she and her 
young son, Waliballath or Uaballathns, shared 
Odsenathus’ power, and on his murder (c. 270) 
nearly the ^\holo of the eastern provinces suh- 
luitted to lier sway. AVhen Aureliau a^^-sumed the 
purpl^, he maiched against her ^uth a laigc army, 
and, aftei defeating her in several battles, hesieg^ 
her in Palmyra. Her hopes of l>eing relieved by 
the Peisians and Arabians being disappointed, she 
attempted to escape by Hight, but was captured, 
272. llefore tiie conqueror her com age failed, and 
she saved her own life by imputing the blame of 
the war to her counsellors, especially her secietary, 
the celebrated Longinus (q.v,), who was accord- 
ingly beheaded. Zeuohia was letl in triumphal 
procession at Home, decked with splendid je>vels, 
and almost fainting under the weight of gold 
chains. She was presenteil by her conqueror with 
large possessions near Tivoli, where, in the society 
of Tier two sons, slie passed the rest of her life in 
comfort and even splendour. She was a woman of 
great courage, high .spiiit, and strikingly beautiful. 
With purity of morals in private life she combined 
prudence, uistice, and liberality in her minis tm- 
lion. Her literary acquirements were considerable ; 
she spoke Latin and Greek, os well as the oriental 
languages, with fluency. Pagan emblems on her 
coins disprove the notion that she was of Jewish 
faith. See Wright’s Palmyra and Zenobia ( 1895 ). 

Zenla^ a town of Hungary, on the Theiss, 33 
miles S. of Szegedin by rail, with an active trade 
in cattle. Pop. 27,^. Here Prince Eugene 
defeated the Turks, September 11, 1696. 

Zeolite zed, *I boil’), the common name 
of a large group of minerals, often called the Zeo- 
litic family. Th^ receive this name from their 
melting and bubbling up before the blowpipe. 
They are all soluble in acids, and most of them 
gelatinise in acids in consequence of silica being 
set free. They are hydrated silicates of alkalies 
or alkaline earths, most of them containing alu* 
mina* Magnesia is rarely present in them. Their 
composition, however, is very various. They are 
generally found in auiy^aloldal cavities, or in 
fissures eji basalt, porphynte, &c.„ and occasionally 
also in granite, ^^eiss, and other crystalline schists 
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and altered reeks, apparently dmeite 'fom 
water neieolating thr^i^ the iBiey mm* 

times, hat rarely, oceor in vefies* 
either in crystals or of eryHalli^e 
In plates or fine scales, often in mwmm imma 
Among them are Argkfetlme, NmroHU or 
SeohmU^ Thomzonite, BUthiU, 
tie, Omelinite, CtudKiftite, 

ApophyUUe and The number ^ 

and varieties whidi have been described ana ba^e 
received dictiuct names is very large. 

Zep^liaBiah (Heb. ^ephanyahr^i,^. ‘whom 
Jehovah bides* or ‘protects*), a Hebrew prophet 
who fiomhshed under JosiaU towanls the end of 
the 7th century B.c. He is desciilied in his book 
as a groat^great'grandson of Hezekiah ; m-obabiy 
the king of that name is intended. Fiom his 
allusions to prevalent idolatry in Judah and Jeru- 
siilem it may l)e inferred that Zephaniah wrote 
previously to Josiah’s great reform in 621 B.C., and 
that his prophetic work lielped to promote that 
movement. His brief prophecy may be divided into 
three parts: i., ii. l—iii, 7, "and iii. 8-20. The 
first, which may be entitled the menace, is an 
aimounccnient of wide-spreml destruction imminent 
over man and beast, bird and fish, and in par- 
ticular over Judah and Jerusalem, especially its 
corrupt court officials, its merchants, and those 
who profess religions indifferentism. The ‘day of 
Jehovah ' f a day of lifitile, not of assize) is descrihed 
in dark and {jloomy colon rs. In the second part, 
or the admonition, Israel is exhorte<l to escajio by 
timely repentance from the doom about to over- 
take the Philistines, Moab and Ammon, Ethiopia 
and Nineveh. Here the prophet seems to have in 
his niinrl the Scythian invasion with which Egypt 
was threatened in 626 B.C. The promise is con- 
tained in the tiiird part. The faithiul in Jeiusalem 
are bidden wait patiently for the fnlfilment of the 
divine judgments, after which all nations will serve 
Jeho\ah with one consent, and the puiified rem- 
nant of Israel will lejoice in God s presence among 
them, anti become ‘a name and a praise among all 
the peoples of the earth.* 

See conunentariea by Hitzig-Steiner (1881), Ewald 
(tiaiis.) and Keil (2d od. 1888); Wellhausen’s Z>tr 
Kleinen Propheten (1892); and Driver’s Introd. to Lit, 
of Old Testament (7th ed. 1897). 

Zeppelin Air-ship. See Balloon. 
Zer^shan* See Bokhara. 

Zerbstf a towm in the duchy of Anhalt, capital 
of the former ducliy of Anhalt Zerbst, on a tribu- 
tary of tlie Elbe, 26^ miles S£. of Magdeburg 
by rail. The church of St Nicholas is a beautiful 
specimen of Gothic architecture. Pop. 17,069. 

Zennatif an impoitant centre for tourists in 
Switzerland, is a small village of n900 ) 725 in- 
habitants, near the upper end of the Visp valley in 
Valais. 26 miles SS\v. of Visp by the railway 
openeu in 1891. It stands 5315 feet above the sea, 
having to the south the great Thdodule glacier, 
above which towers the Breithorn on the east and 
beyond the Monte Rosa group, and on the west the 
rocky cone of the Matferhom. The churchyard 
contains the graves of many of the victims of 
mountaineei'ing. The Th^odule Pass or Matterjoch 
(10,899 feet) I^mIs to Aosta in Italy. 

Zero (Fr. zdro ; ItaL zifro ; Arab, sifr, 
‘cipher’), the 'number 0 (see Numerals), and the 
point from which the reckoning begins on Scales 
(q.v.) such as Hiose of the barometer, &c. 

Zetland* See Shetland. 

Zettinye. See Cbtinje. 

Zenalodon (Gr.» 'yoke- toothed’), a fossil 
wlialeJike mammal, so named by Owen from the 
yoke-like, double-rooted formation of its cheek 
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teeth. The remains of the Zeuglodon were tiret 
found in Louisiana in 1839 ; an almost complete 
Hpcciinen, 70 feet long, was obtained in 1843 in 
Alabama. The creature had an elongated snout, 
and is regarded by Huxley as intermediate between 
true cetaceans and carnivorous seals. Its remains 
occur in the older tertiary deposits of England, 
Egypt, and^North America. 

Zeuleiiroda« a town of the German princi- 
!»aJity of Reuss-Greiz, 61 miles SSW. of Leipzig. 
Pop. 7970. 

Zeus* the greatest of the national deities of 
Greece, was, according to the most received mytho- 
logy, son of Cronos and Rliea. With the help of 
bis brothers and sisters, Poseidon, Hades, Ilcstia, 
Hera, and Denieter, he overthrew Cronos and the 
Titans, assumed the sovereignty of the universe, 
and took os his peculiar province the heaven above, 
giving to Hades the infernal regions, to Poseidon 
the sea, the earth being left subject to the influence 
of all three, although to Zeus belonged the suprem- 
acy. Next him stood his sister and consort Hera, 
mother of Ares, Hepluestus, and Hebe. This was 
his rightful wife, but her position did not preclude 
a number of inferior marriages with other god- 
desses, and intngues with mortal women, as Europa, 
Antio]>e, Callisto, Semele, ' Danae, lo, Leda, Alc- 
meiia, &c. Thu^ he swallowed his wife Metis to 
bring forth Athena from his own head ; Themis 
Iwjre him the Hours and the Fates ; Eurynome, the 
Graces ; Demeter, Persephone ; Mnemosyne, the 
Muses ; Maia, Hermes; Leto, Apollo and Artemis. 
Crete, Rhodes, Dodona, and Arcadia were the 
places where the worship of Zeus was most culti- 
vated, hut of all places Mount Olympus in Thessaly 
and Mount Ida in the Troad were his especial 
liaunts. All the local cults of Zeus came gradually 
to be merged in one great Hellenic divinity — a 
process carried still furtlier when Zeus was identi- 
lied with the Jupiter of the Romans and the i 
Ammon of Libya. 

Besides the epithets of Zeus fix)m the seats of his 
worship, he hau many titles applied to him from his 
various powers and functions, moral and physical. 
He was the father and king of gods and men ; the 
protector of kings, of law and order; the saviour 
and giver of victory ; the avenger of broken oaths 
and of other oifences ; he watched over the state, 
the assembly, the family, over strangers and sup- 
pliants ; his hand wielded the lightnings and guided 
the stors ; he ordained the changes of the sea.son8, 
and, in short, regulated the whole coui’se of nature. 
All prophecy, too, was supimsed to originate in 
him, and it was from him that Phoebus Apollo 
receive*! his oracular gift. He dispensed, as it 
pleased him, both weal and woe to mortals; but 
whether he could control the Fates themselves 
is a point about which the ancients disagreed, as 
men liave done of the Supreme deity in all ages 
where the problems of free-will and fate cross each 
other. Ot the many epithets applied to Zeus 
perhaps the best known is the ‘Olympian,* from 
that Olympus in Thessaly whose summit was 
believed to be his residence as well as that of 
the other gods. His most celebrated festival was 
the Olympic, lield at Olympia, in Elis, after the 
end of every fourth year. 

These exalted conceptions of the majesty and 
power of Zeus harmonise indifferently with the 
stories of liis amours with mortals and immortals, 
as >vell as with the motives of caprice, anger, 
deceit freely attributed to him. SoW mytholo- 
gists have made bold to explain transformations 
into a bull and the like as originally a poetic and 
symbolical realisation of natural phenomena. But 
it may be gravely doubted if there is any founda- 
tion for these theories beyond the fact that the 


name (Sanskrit Dyam) undoubtedly means aky. 
It is much more probable that Mr Lang*s theoiy 
is true — that such a mythological gi'owth as the 
I traditional Zeus is a confusion of myths of per- 
verted history, of primitive physical conceptions, 
and elementary pantheistic speculation, added to 
native myths descending from a totemistic stage 
of culture. 

See Mythology, Animals (Worship op), Bkast- 
FABLES, and Jupiter ; also Welcker*8 Orieehische OUter- 
lehre ; Preller’s Chrieeh, Mythologie ; and, for Zeus in 
art. Overbeck, Griech, Kunttmythologie (vol i. 1871). 

ZeusSy Johann Kaspar, the fouhder of Celtic 
philology, was born at Vontendorf near Kronach in 
lJ|>per Franconia, 22d July 1806. He 8tudie^^. 
philology and history at Munich, became professor 
in the Lyceum at Bamberg in 1847, and died at his 
birthplace, November 10, 1856. His tliree chief 
works were Die Deutschen und die NachharsUimme 
(1837), Die IJerhunft der Bayern von den Marko- 
mannen (1839), and his great masterpiece of 
erudition and method — Grammatica Celtica (2 vols. 
1853; 2d ed. by Ebel, 1868-71). 

Zcuxippns* one of the eight successors of 
iEnesidenius in the leaderahip of the revival of 
Pyrrhonian Scepticism. 

Zeuxis, the celebrated painter, was born at 
Hcraclea, but whether that in Lucania or on the 
Euxine, is unknown. He is also styled of Ephesus, 
which means that he belonged to the Ionian school 
of painters. He flourished from c, 420 B.c. to near 
the end of the century, and was at Athens about 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian w'ar. He 
excelled in the treatment of light and shade, in 
accuracy of imitation of natural objects, and in 
rendering types of sensuous beauty, e.specially of 
women. His most famous pictures were ‘Zeus 
enthroned;’ ‘Helen,* his masterpiece, painted for 
the city of Croton ; ‘ The Infant Hercules strangling 
the Serpents ; ’ ‘ The Female Hippocentaur. * By 
the exercise of his art he attained to great riches 
and fame, and, like his rival Parrhasius, w as exceed- 
ingly conscious of liis pre-eminence. He repeatedly 
presented rather than sold pictures to cities that 
were anxious to possess them, because he tiiought 
no money -price could pay for them. 

Zeyla. See Somali land. 


Zeyst» a largo village in the Dutch province of 
Utreclit, with manufactures of soap, caudles, porce- 
lain-stoves, &c. Hero settled in 1746 a still thriving 
society of Moravian Brethren. Pop. 6372. 

Zhitomir* or Jitomir, chief towm of the 
Russian government of Yolhynia, on an affluent 
of the Dnieper, 80 miles W. of Kieff. Pop. 56,782. 

Zhoh* a river of southern Afghanistan (or 
northern Beluchistan) which joins the Gomul 
north-west of the Suliman Mountains, and with 
it flows into the Indus near Dera Ismael Khan. 
There are valuable passes into Afghanistan both 
by the Gomul and the Zhob valleys — the latter of 
which was annexed by Britain in 1889 (see the map 
at Afghanistan). 

Zibet* See Civet. 

Zidon. See Sidon. 

ZleffenbalM* Bartholomew, missionary, was 
born 14th June 1683 at Pulsnitz in Lusatia, 
studied at Halle, and on the call of Frederick IV. 
of Denmark w'ent to establish Christian missions 
in the then Danish colony of Tranquebar, where he 
arrived in 1706, dying there in February 1719. He 
publisheil a Tamil grammar and a Bible in Tamil. 

Ziegler*' Heinrich, theologian, bom at Posen, 
16th May 1841, studied at Bernn and Jena, and at 
the Wittenberg Seminarium^ lectured in gymnasia 
at Berlin, ana in 1874 was nominated piakonus 
in the St Peter-Panl church at Liegnitz, when the 
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Consistory at Bi^laa opposed the nomination) 
which was, however, confirmed by the simeme 
Chttroli Gouncil, and in 1877 advanced to be Pastor 
Pririianus of his church* Among his writings are 
Ih’e ZeAre dea Irendua (1868), Ireniiv^ dar Biacko/ 
von Xy<m (1871), and Die Gagmrefvrmaiion tn 
Schlesien (1888). After Keim’s decease he edi^l 
Rom mid daa Ch7%atanth%im (1881), His five 
lectures, Der Oeachichtliche Christus { 1891 ), sorely 
exercised the Breslau Consistory. 

% Zierikxee« chief town of tlie Dutch island of 
Scliouwen (q.v.); pop, 7643. It was taken by the 
Spaniards in 1576 after an obstinate defence. 

Zieteii (or ZiETHEN), Hans Joachim von, 
Prussian cavalry general, was boi‘n at Wustran in 
Ruppin, 14tli (24th) May 1699, entered the service 
at iuteen, but retired in 1724, only to rejoin in 1726. 
A quarrel with his captain brought llini a year's 
imprisonment and dismissal from the service, but 
in 1730 he was rehabilitated. As colonel of a 
regiment of hussars ( 1741 ) he did much to increase 
the efiiciency of the Prussian light cavalry. In 
1744 at the head of the advanced guard he bai*st 
into Bohemia, and then executed a dexterous retreat 
behind the Kibe, in the course of which he beat 
back an attack of x6,(KK) men at Moldaii-Tein 
( 12tli October). He covered himself with glory at 
Holieiifriedeberg (4th June 1745), and, throughout 
the Seven Years' War, at l^rague, Collin, Leuthen, 
and Liegiiitz, where he was madegeneral of cavalry 
on the battlefield ( 15tli August 1760). The victory 
at Torgau (3d November 1760) was in great 
measure due to his dash ami vigour. After the 
peace * Old Father Zicteii ’ livetl out his days in 
retirement at Berlin, in especial favour with the 
king, and died 26tli January 1786. Hee Life by 
VVinter (2 vols. 1885). 

Zlllertiwlf a Tyrolese valley watered by the 
Ziller, a tributary of the Inn, whose inhabitants 
are noted for their hanclsome figures and tlibir 
admirable singing. In 1837, 400 of their numljer, 
feeling auricular confession a grievance anil inclin-, 
ing to Protestantism, were compelled to leave* 
their homes; ultimately settling at Krdmannsdorf 
near Liegnitz, in Prussian Silesia. 

Zlinb. See Tsetse. 

Zimbabye) or Gueat Zimbadwe, a notable 
ruin in Mashonaland, in 20'* 16' 30" S. lat. and 
3P 10' 10" E. long., and 3300 feet above sea-level. 
It is the principal of a series of similar remains along 
the west side of thb Sabi River, and consists of a 
large elliptical building (280 feet long, with walls 
35 feet high and 16 feet thick) on a gentle rise, 
with buildings extending into the valley, and an 
immensely strong labynnthine fortress on the 
opposite hill, 400 feet above. The older buildings 
are beautiful examples of dry masonry. There are 
a considerable number of little images of the solar 
disc ; whilst the two conical towers in the sacred 
enclosure on the lower hill, as well as the chevron 
ornamentation there, and various objects found in 
the citadel point to phallic forms of worship. The 
ruins evidently formed a garrison for the protection 
of a gold-producing race in remote antiquity, of 
whose work many traces have been found— a smelt- 
in^-funiace made of hard cement, clay crucibles 
with little specks of gold adhering, an ingot mould 
of soai^tone, burnishers, crushers, carved soap- 
stone birds^ &c. Mr Theodore Bent, who explored 
the ruins m 1891, assigns this enterprise to pro- 
Mohaminedan Arabians (with possibly Phcenician 
innuences), as both the objects of art and the 
special cult indicate are utterly foilidgn to the 
African races. K. Mauch would identify the 
regiw with the Ctohir (q.v.) of Solomon’s ^me. 
See Bent, CUiea of Maakonalttnd (1892); 

Hall and Neal, Andent Ruins of Rhodesia ( 1902). 


Zabameniiaiuit Johann von, 

philosophical writer, was bora at Brugg £n the 
canton of Aargau, 8th December Vlf!^ stedied 
medicine at Gottingen, and by bis dSMrtftiioit, 
De Irritalnlitate ( 1761 ), laid the fbundatloh .to 
fame. After a tour through Holland and Fzwcili, . 
he became town -physician at Bnigg, and here he ■ 
published his famous book On Sohtude^ a work ol 
artificial melancholy and sentiment, w'hicb hod a 
vogue now somewhat dillicult to understand, and 
was translated into almost every European lan^ 
gauge (Ueker die Eimamkeit^ 1755 ; ent&ely new 
ed. 4 vols. 1784-85). Other works were 
Natiomitaiolz (1758), and Von der Erfdhrung 
der Arzneikunst (2 vols. 1764). From 1708 first 
fjotly-physicmn to George III. of England and 
Hanover, he was sHminoned to Berlin to the last 
illness of Freilerick the Great, and after the king's 
deatli published several vain and worthless Ihiokb 
about him. He died 7th Octolier 1795. See the 
book by Bodemaiin (Hanover, 1878). 

ZIne (»ym. Z«, etp 65, sp, gn 6*9 to 7 15) is 
for many purjxises a valuabie metal. Some coins 
struck by tlio Romans early in tlie Christian 
era are of brass {an alloy of copper and zinc), 
but as zinc was not then known as a separate 
metal, it is believed that this brass bad been pro- 
duced by adding to melted copper the mineral 
calamine, which we now know' is a zinc ore. 
Paracel.sus (n.v.) pointed out that zinc was a 
metal ; but the exact nature of this metal and of 
its ores was not distinctly knowm till the 18th 
century. But zinc appears to have been used in 
China, and perhaps also in India, from an early 
period. 

Zinc is a bluish-wdiite metal, breaking with a 
ciystalline fiacture. Wlien chemically pure it is 
malleable and ductile at ordinary temperatures, 
but all commercial zinc is somewhat brittle until 
it is ntiseil to the temperature of 212® F. or pre- 
ferably to 300® F. ( 149® C. ), wdien it can l*e liam- 
niered, drawn, or bent. It is rather veniai'kable 
that it doe.s not readily become again brittle wiien 
cooled, although workmen manipulating zinc out 
of doors in wdiiter geiiemlly take the precaution to 
pi-eviously heat it over a fire. If zinc is raised to 
a temperature as high as 400® F. it becomes so 
biittle that it can easily be reduced to pow’der. 
The melting-point of this metal is 773® F, (412® C.), 
and its boiling-point is 1904® F, (1040® C.), It 
burns in the air at a high red heat w ith a bright, 

f reenish- white ilaine) emitting dense wdiite fumes, 
t is only slightly acted on by air and moisture, 
but when exposed to these it rapidly loses its 
bright metallic lustre, taking on a thin grayish 
film which protects the metal beneath from the 
further action of oxy^n and carlionic acid. Pure 
zinc is only very slowly attacked by mineral acids, 
but all commercial kinds dissolve in them very 
readily with evolution of hydrogen. Ordinary zinc 
will suBO dissolve in a warm smution of potash or 
soda. A slight crackling sound is produced when 
the metal is pent after fusion, and even with sheet- 
zinc prepared for use this sound is sometimes 
detected by artisans shaping it, in which case 
they anneal the piece before sharply bending it. 
Zinc, though much harder than lead or tin, is 
softer than ordinary brass* It dii*ties, or at least 
changes in appearance, even indoors, sooner than 
most common metals, and it does not keep on a coat 


of paint so well as any of them. 

Oxide of Zino^ ZnO. — ^When the finely -divided 
metal is held in the flame of a Bunsen burner it 
takes fire, giving off abundance of white fumes 
which are lonc-oxIde. These fumes were called 
philosopher’s wool the alchemists. On a large 
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scale oxide of zinc is manufactured by burning the 
vapour of the metal issuing from the necks of clay 
retorts in chambers through which an air current 
is passing. The vapour employed for the purpose 
is that produced from a retort charged with cal- 
cined ore and coke, and the oxide is deposited as a 
loose, white powder, forming the paint known as 
zinc- white. * It has only about half the density 
of white lead and has much less ‘ body,* but it does 
not darken like the lead pigment (see White 
Pigments). This substance is also used ba an 
ingredient in pottery colours. Oxide of zinc is 
readily soluble in acids, forming colourless salts. 
Heated in a dame it shows a yellow colour which 
turns white on cooling — a characteristic test for the 
metal. Zinc hydroxide, Zn(H0)2, is thrown down 
as a bulky white precipitate from solutions of zinc 
salts by potash or soda, avoiding excess of alkali. 
It dries to a white powder. 

Zinc Sulphate, ZuS 04 , 7 HjO. — This salt, which, as 
shown by the formula, crystallises with seven atoms 
of water, used to be known as white vitriol. It 
crystallises in four-sided rhombic prisms isomorph- 
ous with Epsom salts, and, as sold, has usually the 
same appearance. It dissolves readily in water, 
and has a nauseous metallic taste. Sulphate of 
zinc is obtained when hydrogen is prepared by the 
action of sulphuric acid on zinc, but is made in 
larger quantities by roasting the native sulphide of 
zinc (blonde) at a low red heat in the air until the | 
necessary oxygen is absorbed. The product is j 
thrown into water while hot, giving a solution 
from which the crystals are deposited. Sulphate 
of zinc so obtained is purified from arsenic and 
some other metals by treating its acidified solution 
with sulphuretted hydrogen. Iron and manganese 
have to be senarateu from tlie filtered solution by 
sodium hypociilorite. The salt is used in calico- 
printing, in making varnishes, and in medicine. 

Zinc Carbonate, ZiiGOa, is one of the chief ores of 
the metal. The artificial basic carbonates are pro- 
duced by precipitation from the solution of a zinc 
salt with an alkaline carbonate. When a boiling 
solution of sodium carbonate has the purified solu- 
tion of zinc sulphate slowly added to it, a basic car- 
bonate of zinc separates, which is then washed and 
dried. This gives the pure oxide on being heated. 

Zinc Chloride, ZnCL, formerly known as Butter 
of Zinc, is formed by heating the metal in chlorine 
gas. But it is usually obtained by dissolving 
zinc or its oxide in hydrochloric acid, and evapor- 
ating the solution to dryness, fusing the residue, 
and casting it into cakes. When thus prepared 
it contains some oxychloride. It is grayish 
white, waxy, and extremely hygroscopic. It is 
very soluble in water, for which it has a great 
affinity, and is used as a caustic. Chloride of zinc 
deprives some organic bodies of water, pro<lucing 
decomposition. It is disinfectant and antiseptic. 

Obes.— Blende and Calamine are the two prin- 
cipal ores of zinc. Those of minor importance are 
Zincite, Franklinite (q.v.), and Electric Calamine. 

Blende, Sphalerite, Black Jack, or Sulphide of 
Zinc, contains when pure 07 per cent, of zinc and 
33^ of sulphur, but like most ores it usually con- 
tains impuiities. It crystallises in the tetra- 
hedron section of the cubic system. The crystals 
ai*e generiUly of a beautiful black colour, and pre- 
sent considerable variety in their forms. Blende 
occurs in all the older geological formations some- 
times associated with the ores of copper and tin, 
but most frequently with galena or sulphide of 
lead. In the ^United Kingdom blende is now 
chiefly mined in Wales, the Isle of Man, and Cum- 
berland. It also occurs with galena at Leadbills 
in Scotland. On the Continent it is found plenti- 
fully in many localities, and abundantly in America 
with lead ore in Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 


Illinois. Blende is associated with other jninerals 
in many places in Australia, but has not yet been 
found in large quantity. 

Calamine, or Carbonate Zinc , — By some miner- 
alogists this mineral is called Smithsonite, a name 
more usually given to the silicate of zinc. It 
crystallises in the rhombohedral system, and con- 
tains when pure 52 per cent, of zinc. Calamine 
is generally found in calcareous rocks, and is usually 
of a dull yellow or reddish-brown colour in the 
ordinary massive state. Owing to impurities of 
earthy matters and oxide of iron, its percentage of 
zinc is sometimes as low as from 15* to 20. Cala- 
mine and blende are frequently associated. The 


metal obtained from the latter is generally some- 
what inferior. Carbonate of zinc occurs in Bel- 
gium, in Silesia, at Santander in Spain, and else- 
where; but little is now raised in England. In 
the United States it is plentiful at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and also occurs in south-west Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and in Arkansas, 
where in Marian county a variety is found coloured 
blight yellow by sulphide of cadmium, and known 
locally as * turkey-fat ore.* 

Electric Calamine, Silicate of Zinc . — The com- 
position of this mineral when pure is zinc-oxide 
67*5 (zinc 64), silica 25*0, w^ater 7*5.^ It crystallises 
in, the orthorhombic system, and its crystals are 
strongly pyro-electric. Its colour, always delicate, 
has many shades, such as white, blue, green, 
brown, yellow, red, and gray. Electric calamine 
is found along with other zinc or lead minerals in 
Carinthia, Westphalia, near Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
sparingly at Matlock and elsewhere in England. 
It is worked at one or two places in the United 
States, notably near Selinsgrove on the Susque- 
hanna, and in Wythe county, Virginia. Silicate 
of zinc is now more easily smelted than formerly 
through the introduction of Siemens’ gas-furnace. 

Zincite, or Red Oxide of Zinc, is a mineral 
usually found massive with either a lamellar or a 
granular texture. 
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granular texture. 

Its ‘ crystals are 
hexagonal, but 
they are rarely 
found, and its 
colour is either 
red or orange. It 
contains about 
94 per cent, of 
oxide of zinc and 
6 of protoxide of 
manganese. It is 
found associated 
with Franklinite 
in New Jeisey. 

Smelting.— 

The temperature 
at which roasted 
zinc ore (either 
carbonate or 
blende) is reduced 
i^’ nearly the same 
as that which 
volatilises the 
metal, so that it 
requires to be 
smelted in closed Fig. 1.— Vertiosl Section of a 
retorts or muffles. Belgian Fornaoe. 

There were 

formerly three kinds of closed-vessel furnaces in 
use for reducing the ore— the English, the Belgian, 
and the Silesian, but the first of these is little if 
at all employed. The furnace employed in the 
Bdgifin Process is an arched chamber, or 


in eross section in fig. h The retorts a, a, a, which 
fill the chamber, ana into which the charge of ore 
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and coal is put. are made of Breclay, each being 
about 3 feet 3 inches long and from 5 to 6 laehee 
in internal diameter. In an ordinary eiased furnace, 
lour of wliieh are built in one stack or group, the 
chamber contains forty-six retorts arrange in eight 
parallel rows, but some have about double ^is 
numl^r. These are supported at back and front 
in such a way as to allow the heat from the Bre 
to play freely round them. Eacii retoxt has in front 
a bellied fireclay nozzle or adapter (6), on which fits 
a sheet-iron cone or receiver (r) having a small 
opening at tlie end. The fiieplace (</) stretches 
across the width of tlio furnace under the lowest 
row of retorts, and the spaces l^eiween the letorfcs 
at the front are filled up wiili fireclay. 

‘Each retort is charged with 13 lb. of roasted 
blende and an equal weight of non -caking coal, 
l>oth powdered and intimately niived. When the 
temperature of the furnace Ix^conies high enough 
the blue fiame of caiboriic ovitle appears at the end 
of the clay adaptor, hut In and by >vhen zinc 
vapour begins to e8cai>e the ilarne l)ecomes opiique 
and white in colour. As soon as this is noticed the 
slieet-iion cone is put on, in wliich zinc oxide col 
lects. In a couple of houi*s, oi it may he considei- 
ably longer,^ the bellied poi tion of tlic adaptei , in 
winch the zinc vapour eoudoiises, contains a sufli- 
cient quantity of zinc to be lemoved. The oxide 
of zinc and zinc dust which accumulate in the 
iron receiver are also ienio\e<l, and eithei added to 
the next charge or turned to some other use. The 
opeiation of emptying the adaptci ami leceiveris 



Fig, 2. — Longitudinal Section of a Retort or Muffle (R) 
of a Silesian Furnace : O, condensing portion ; G, 
fireplace ; F, flue, which also passes along the sides. 


repeated at intervals till in about tw'elve hours the 
distillation is complete — i.e. till all the ore supplied 
at one time to the retorts of a single duiuace*is 
reduced. The zinc collecteil from the adapters is 
cast into oblong plates weighing fully ^ cwt., and 
known commercially as spelter. It is necessary 
before again charging the retorts to take off the 
adapters and scrape out the residue as well as any 
todhering slaggy matter, for the reception of whicn 
the pit 6 is provided. 

In the Sile»ian Process larger fireclay retorts 
(muffles) are used than iii tlie Belgian. They 
are differently airanged in the furnace, and are 
f shaped like an oblong chest with a semicircular 
top (fig. 2). Each retort is internally 3 or 4 feet 
long, about 18 inches high, and 8 inches wide. An 
elbow-shaped nozzle is attached at the top of one 
end, and m>m this a pipe descends into a suitable 
receptacle. As the distillation goes on the zinc 
vapour passes over, and, when it condenses, falls 
into this receptacle in the form of drops of metallic 
zinc. Sometimes a nozzle like that for the Belgian 
retorts is used. The retorts, from ten to twenty 
or more in number, are all on one level in a low 
arched chamber of a rectangular shape. They are 
519 


placed on two cqf^posite sides with S ftre|gtaee be^ 
tween them. In pirepariug the tduivgW' ibr these 
retorts the amount of powdered coal or |oeI 
mixed with the ore varies from 85 to 59 per eent. 
It is greater lor sucii zinc nunerals as aze dH&eult 
to rednee, or are easily fusible, than for other 0fes» 
A charge is worked oif in twenty -four hours, the 
distillation commencing in six hours or ratbOr 
more. In Silesia the calamine smelted does not 
contain on an average more than 15 per cent, of 
metallic zinc ; 40 per cent, is the yield of a rich 
calamine carefully dressed. 

The Belgian furnace takes u]) less looin and con- 
sumes about one-fourth less fuel than the Silesian, 



Fig 3 -Siemens’ Furnace adapted to the smelting of 
Zinc: ttt o, Belgian retorts; 6, Silesian ittoii;; R, 
regeuoratois (see art. ClL^ss, i>. 240). 


On the otbei hand, theie is gieatei expense foi 
I cl oils in the foinier owing to their being moie 
fully exposed to the heat of the file Fig. 3 shows 
a Siemens* fuinace adapted to smelting zinc with 
both Belgian an<i Silesian retoits. In smelting 
zinc theie is a loss of fi-om 15 to 24 per cent, of the 
metal in the ore with English biemle, and the 
amount of this lo.ss is also considerable in the 
case of foreign oies. Zinc is obtained in an almost 
pure state by i*edistillation in clay retorts, if the 
nret portion wiiich come.s over is rejected. But if 
leqiiiied quite pure the oxide purified as above 
desciil>ed under zinc embonate must be reduced 
by pure carbon, such as charcoal fiotn sugar. 

Until it became knowm eaidy in the 19th century 
that raising zinc to tiie tempeiatuie of 300* F. oi 
somewhat less lendeied it tit to be w'oiked by 
machine tools the metal w^as used for little else 
than to make Biass (q.v.). It is still very largely 
employed to produce this and other alloys, but 
zinc itself is now extensively manufactured into 
many different kinds of objects. Among these 
may be mentioned sheets and other forms for roof- 
ing purposes, baths, plates for engraving upon, 
light screens with open patterns, and numerous 
kinds of stamped ornaments and articles of utility. 
In Paris and elsewhere it is largely used for the 
cheaper kinds of ‘bronze’ statuettes and like 
decorative objects, as it can be easily darkened 
to imitate bronze (see Bronzino). One of the 
most important applications of zinc is in galvanising 
iron to protect it from rusting, especially in such 
cases as roofing sheets, water vessels, and telegraph 
wires. Zinc has not a good reputation as a struc- 
tural material other than for covering purposes. 

The average annual produce of the zinc-mines of 
the United Kingdom during the five years ending 
1901 was 22,878 tons of ore (value £08,954), ^elo- 
itig about 8000 tons of metallic zinc, the value of 
which varied from £17, 14s. 5d. to £25, 5s. 2d. per 
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ton. In 1901 England produced 11,241 tone of 
Wales 10,549 tons, Scotland (Dumfries) G5 tons, 
and the Isle of Man 1897 tons. In the same jear 
the imports of sdnc (ore, crude and manufactured) 
had a value of £1,882,475; Lorn Holland and Bel- 
gium £1,091,359, and Germany £448,757, the re- 
mainder lieing mainly from France, United States, 
italv, and Tunis. In the United States, where tlie 
production of zinc has of late been rapidly increas- 
ing, the yield in 1889 was 58,860 (value £1,158,865), 
and in 1900, 123,886 short tons (value £2,180,838); 
and this was mostly smelted in the states of Illinois, 
Kansas, and MissourL 
Zincali* See Gypsies. 

Zincoin*aphy« See Illustration. 

Zlngel {Asoro zingd ), a fish of the perch family, 
found in the Danube. 

ZingerlCf Tgnaz Vincenz, poet and scholar, 
was bom at Meran, 6th June 1825, began philo- 
sophical studies at Trent, was a short time inmate 
of a Benedictine monastery at Marienberg, became 
professor in 1848 at the Gymnasium in Innsbruck, 
and in 1859 of German Language and Literature 
at the university there. Besides his volumes of 
poems he published much on ethnography, and 
literary amt histoiical matters. Many of his books 
are devoted to the Tyrol, its myths, folk -tales, 
family names, customs, &c. He died 10th Jan. 1881. 

Zingiberacene^ a natural order of about 470 
species of perennial tropical herbs, with horizontal 
tliickened root-stock and cone-like inflorescence, 
with three tribes, of which Zingiber (see Ginger), 
Maranta ( see Arrowroot ), and Canna ( see Indian 
Shot ) are types. The Marantacecc were formerly 
treated as a separate order ; and Scitaminea; in- 
cluded Zingiberacem and Musacete. 

Zilizeiidorf, Nicolaus Ludwig, Count von, 
the founder of the Moravian Brethren, or Herm- 
liuiers, was bom at Dresden, 26th May 17(X), 
and died at Hermhut, 9th May 1760. He wrote 
sermons, hymnals, catechisms, and a number of 
controversial and devotional works. 

See the article Moravians ; also the German Lives by 
Spangenberg (1773-75), Schraiiteiibach (1851), Verbeek 
( 1845 ), Vamhagen von Ensc in his BvographUche Denk- 
male; Tholuok in Vermiachte Schriften; also Bovet, Le 
Comte de Zinzendorf (1860; trans. as The BanUked 
Count, 1865), and Bnrkhardt (1876), 

Zion* See Jerusalem. 

Zirconium (sym. Zr, equiv. 90) is tlie metal- 
lic constituent of tlie oartn zirconia, which is 
found in association with silica in the minerals 
zircon md hyacinth, and is obtained only in Ceylon, 
one distiict of the Ural, and southern Norway. 
Berzelius obtained it in 1824 from Zirconia, which 
Klaproth had discovered in 1789. 

ZirknitZy Lake (Slovenic Cirknica), in Car- 
niola, is 20 miles SW. of Laibach and 1860 feet 
above sea- level. Its area and depth depend much 
on the rainfall ; the tunnels and cavities in the 
limestone mountains around either adding to it or 
carrying off its waters according to the weather. 
It is sometimes 5 miles long, with an average depth 
of 18 feet ; but in some years its whole area is dri^ 
up. Hence the saying that according to season one 
may fish, hunt, or liarvest in or on it. 

Zlska^ or ZiZKA, John, the famous leader of 
the Hussites, w'as bom of noble family at Troczn6v, 
in^ Bohemia, about 1360. Brought up as page to 
King Wenceslaa, he embraced tue career of arms, 
and It was his desperate courage at the head of his 
Bohemian and Moravian contingent that decided 
the dreadful battle of Tannenberg ( 15th July 1410), 
in which the Grand-master ana 40,000 Teutonic 
Knights were left dead on the field. Ziska next 
fou^it with the Austrians against the Turks, and 




disUnguished himself at AmnwnH { 
the French. Betuming to Bolimia i 
murder of John Hass(q.ii^)ft he becam 
to King Wenceslae, and joined the « 
of hatred against Borne. After tli 




chosen leader of the popular party, 
first great religious conflict of Germany began. 
Wenceslas dying, his brother, the faithless Emperor 
Sigismund, sent 40,000 men into the countiy to 
obtain the throne, but the Hussites defeated 
his army with a hastily levied force of but 4000 
men. Ziska quickly completed his conquest of 


whence his party derived its name of Taborites, 
Ziska armed his tollowers with small firearms then 
little useil, and made up for his lock of cavalry by 
the protection of the Wagenburg, or * cart-fort,’ con- 
stmeted of the baggage-wagons. In 1421 he lost 
liis remaining eye at the siege of the castle of 
liaby, but though now totally blind he continued 
to lead on his troops to a succession of twelve 
victories almost unexampled in history. Indeed 
his one defeat (Kremsier in Moravia) was almost 
a drawn battle. The victory of 18th January 
1422, when Sigismund’s second invading army 
was diiven in headlong rout into Moravia, 
and 2000 drowned in attempting to escape across 
the frozen Iglau, was his greatest battle ; and 
next year at Aussig he overthrew the German 
army, commanded by Frederick the Warlike 
of saxony and the Elector of Brandenburg. 
Higismund, now convinced that to conquer Bohemia 
was impossible, offered the Hussites full religi- 
ous liberty. But the war-worn old soldier did 
not live long enough to complete the treaty, for 
at the siege of Przibislav he was seized with the 
plague, and carried off, 12th October 1424. He 
was buried in a church at Czaslav, and his iron 
war-club was hung up over his tomb. An apocry- 
phal but characteristic story was long told that by 
Ziska’s express command his skin was tanned and 
made into a cover for a drum, that even when dead 
he might be a terror to his enemies. Ziska was 
cruel, but less so than his enemies. See Huss ; also 
the study by Tomek (in German, Prague, 1882). 

Zither^ the cithern, the modern representative I 
of the ancient cithara, is a popular and common 
instrument in Tyrol, and of late years has become 
more widely known. It is a flat stringed instru- 
ment, having a wooden frame and flat sounding- 
board with from twenty-nine to forty-two strings. 
When to be used it is placed on a table or on tlie 
knees, and the strings are played by the right 
hand, the thumb being armed with a metallic 
plectrum to bring out the melody more promi- 
nently. Its tone is clear, keen, and melodious. 

ZittaUf a town of Saxony, on the Mandau, near 
its junction with the Neisse, is an important rail- « 
iVay centre, 21 miles SSE. of Libau and 21 SSW. of 
Gfirlitz. The chief buildings are the church of St 
John and the Byzantine Rathhaus. Zittau stands 
in the centre of a district rich in lignite, and in its 
neighbourhood are a group of busy manufacturing , 
villages. It is also the centre of the linen and 
damask indostry of Saxony, and has manufac- 
tures of woollens, besides bleachfiields, dye-works, 
and iron-foundries. Pop. (1900) 80,92L 

Zlzek or Suslik {Spermophilm. citillm), a 
European ground squint, type of a genua mainly 
American. See Squirrel, Chipmunk. 

ZlatoUStf a town of Biissia, on the navigable 
Ai, 198 miles NE. of Ufa bv die great Silirian 
railway (1890). It has iron-ioundri^ and' manu- 
factures small-arms ; pop. 19,014. 




,;, 'XtfAi^ ' ^Wii of Sbravtty /od ' 

' hs ociiliS^by rail N. by W. of Yleniia, yitb afttaBBSSr ^ 
ware niiuiiiltu^tnreB. Here Matmont an# tfaMMNis- 
defeated the rear-goard of the Arclidnke ChArlea^ 
nth July 1800. Pop. 19,254. 

HotSMU See ORUaTAGEA^ 

XOMU See TANis. 

XofUlthatia. See Actinozoa. 

. Zoiirf a Milage of Ohio, on the TnecarawAs 
River and Ohio Canal, 91 miles by rail S- of 
(Cleveland, the seat of a Cennaii socialistic com- 
m unity. Pop. alK)ut 300. 

Zdcklci*! Otto, theolo^iiin, was l>orn at Grim- 
berg in Hesse, May 27, l833, stmliecl at Giessen, 
Erlangen, and Berlin (lS.51-50), became prh-ai- 
docent at Giessen In 1867, and professor extra- 
ordinary in 1863, and ol>eyed a call in 1866 to 
GreifsM'ald. He e(lite<i the Eixingdiscfte Kirchen- 
zeitung (from 1882) and other religious serials. 

Among his books are a histor}*- of ascuticism (1863 ), 
Die Evangelienkritik nnd das Lcbensbild Chi'isti (1896), 
several sections of Lange’s Bihelwd'k (1866'-72), Das 
Kreuz Christi (1875; Eng. trans. 1877), Tkeoloffis und 
Natnrwissenschaft (2 vols. 1877'- 79), and GoUts Zewgen 
im RHche der Natur (2 vols. 1881: Eng. trans. 1886). 
He edited, and partly wrote, the woU-known Hand- 
buck der tkeohigischen WissenschafUn in encpkfopaUiischer 
Darstdlung (3 vols. 1883 -84 ; 3d ed. 4 vols. 1889 90), and, 
together with Straok, a Kurzgefasster Kommentar to Old 
and New Testaments and the Apocrypha (1886 et se</.). 

Zodiac ( Gr. zodiakos^ commonly derived from 
zoon, * an animal ' ), the name given by the ancients 
to an imaginary band extending round the celestial 
s[)here, having as its mesial line the ecliptic or 
apparent path of the sun. It was fixed at about 
16^ in width, for the purpose of c()mprelien<iing the 
paths of the sun and of the five planets (Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn) which were 
then known ; and as of these planet* Mercury has 
by far the gi’eateat inclination of orbit to the 
ecliptic, and the value of that element in his case 
is only T 0 9", the Avidth given to the zodiac was 
amply sufficient for the required purpose. But 
when the career of planetary discovery comnience<l 
in the beginning of the 19th century the first three 
winch were discovered (Ceres, Pallas, and Juno) 
at once destroyed the idea which had been long 
seated in men’s minds, that no planets existed be- 
yond the limits of the zodiac, by exhibiting orbits 
inclined to the ecliptic at no less angles than 
10** 36^', 34'* 42}', and IS"* 3}-' ; and a large number, 
since observed have been found to Avafider from O'’ 
to 18® beyond the zodiac, from Avhicli circumstance 
they have, along with tlie thiee above mentioned, 
been denominateil tUtra-zodiacal planets. The 
stars in the zodiac Avere grouped into twelve con- 
stellations, to each of which 30® or ^th of the 
whole circle was assigned, though it omn did not 
fill up that space, but Avas only situated in it ; and 
this equable division into sign^ was of great 
advantage in defining the positions of the sun cuid 
planets at any epoch. 

The oonsteJiations, Avith the appropriate symbol* 
<>f the con*esponding signs, are as follows ; Aries 
(Bam) qp ; Taurus jRn//) (j ; Gemini ( Twins) JL ; 
Cancer ( Crab) ZSi i Leo (Lion) ft ; Virgo ( Virgin) 
Liln*a (Balance) :Qs; Scorpio (Scorpion) ttL; 
Sagittmus (Archer) f; Capricomus (boat) 






Sagittarius 


ti Capricomus (boat) 


Aquarius ( Water-bearer) m; Pisces (Fishes) V* 
As one half of the ecliptic is to the north, and tne 
other to the south of the equator, the line of inter- 
diction of their planes is a diameter of each, and 
the two points in which this line meets the celestial 
sphere are known as the equinoctial points, llie 
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the equinoctial southwards at the 
emerged from Virgo and eutered CuoC" 
the case, with the sun dniing the tisief 
parchus (q.v.) ; but though the equinocttM.^Qims; 
move veiy slowly, yet they do so continucnMilyf^.te^ 

j the westerly motion of 60" (uinually Avhtch t|^: 

I have along the ecliptic has at the present ' 11^9;.. 

I separated ibc sign Aries fruin the consteUatioa 
Aries, and caused the tomier to eori'espoud almost 
to the cfxnsteUatioB Pisces. This gtadiud iretta>> 
gression of the signs thtongk the eUnstsSuthm d 
the zodiac will continue tDl they acenitts^isii^ Jii 
about 26,868 years, a complete circuit ; alter whieh 
|ieriod the sign and cotistellatioh of Aries will 
coincide, os they did in the time of Hlpparolma* 
Neither the zodiac nor its constellations are of 
much use noAv in astronomy, except as, like the 
other conslelliitions, affording an easy tliougb 
somewhat fantastic nomenclature for the stars, 
and a nule but sometimeB convenient mode of 
reference to their positiona 

Zodtaeal Light; is the name gii'eti to a sfngn^ 
lar appearance seen after sunset or before sunrise, 
at ail seasons of the year in low latitudes, but 
rarely in Great Britain except in March, Apnl, 
and May in the evenings, and six montlis later in 
the mornings. It is obviously due to illuTiiinated 
(partly, perhaps, self-luminous) matter surround- 
ing the sun in a very fiat lenticular form, nearly 
coinciiling with the plane of the sun’s equator, and 
extending to a distance from the sun greater than 
that of the earth, since its apex is often seen more 
than 00® from the sun. 


It seems to have been first 


distinctly pointed out by Cassini, and was long 
regarded as the sun’s atmo^yhere. But tiiis idea in 
totally irreconcilable Avith mechanical principles; 
since to assume so flat a form, in spite ox the 
enormous attraction of the sun, and its owm elas- 
ticity, an atmosphere would have to revolve with a 
velocity so great as to dissipate it into space. The 
common explanation of the phenomenon is tliat it 
consists (like the rings of Saturn) of an immense 
assemblage of small cosmical masses, such as are 
continually encountering the earth in the form of 
aerolites or meteorites. Tor the dynamical stability 


aerolites or meteorites. Tor the dynamical stability 
of such a system it is only necessary that each 
fragment should separately describe its elliptic 
orbit about the sun. The mutual peiturbatioiis of 
the system, on account of the enormous mass of 
the sun, will be exceedingly small,, except in the 
case of actual collision ; but some of the planets 
will have a considerable effect upon it. 

Zc^a» JoHANK George, archieolqgtst and 
Coptic scholar, AA'as bom in Jutland, 20th December 
1755, studied at Gfittincen, and finally settled at 
Rome, where he tumeef Catholic. He Avrote on 
Egyptian coins and Roman bas-reliefs, and made 
A great catal<[me of Coptic MBS. He died Feb* 
ruary 10, 1809. See Life by Welcker ( 1819). 

ZoeplTeL Richard Otto, a theologian of the 
school of Kitsch], was bom at Arensburg in 
Livonia, June 14, 1843, taught theology at Gfittin- 
gm, but settled in 1872 at Strasbnig, wbefe he i 
became ordinary professor in 1877, and died 7th 
January 1891. His books are Die Papstwahlsn 
(1871 ) and Johannes Sturm ( 1 887 ). In conjunction 
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with Holtjsniann he edited the Lexikon fur The- 
ologie und Kirchenwesen ( 1882 ; 2d ed. 1888-91 ). 

Zoetrope (Gr. zoe, ‘life/ and tropos^ ‘a tum- 
in<^'), a scientific tojjr by which several pictures of 
objects or persons in various positions are com- 
bined into one visual impression, so as to give the 
appearance of movement or life. It consists of a 
liollow cylinder, closed at the lower end, supported 
on a vertical axis in the centre of that end. Round 
the interior of the. cylinder, in ite lower part, is a 
band of pictures of the same object, but varied in 
succession according to the varied steps of the 
movement intendea to be shown. ^ Round the 
upper part is a series of narrow slits, equal in 
number and opposite to the pictures. On i-evolving 
the cylinder rapidly and looking through these slits 
as they pass the eye, tlie figures of the picture 
appear as one moving figure. Eacli picture im- 
presses the eye but for a moment, and is blended 
with the real picture by the continuance of the 
retinal sensation in the eye. Thus all become 
^parentJy successive jmsitions of the same figure. 
The Kinetoscope and Cinematograph are develop- 
ments. See Edison ; Cinematograph. 

ZolTan^y John, R.A. (1733-1810), a German 
portrait-painter settled in London. 

Zohar* See Qabbala. 

Zohrab* See FirdausI. 

ZolluSt a Greek rhetorician, who flourished in 
the 3d centui*y B.C., and was born at Amphipolis. 
From the bitterness with which he attacked 
Homer he was surnamed Homeromastix ( ‘ Homer’s 
Scourge ’ ), and lias bequeathed his name proverbi- 
ally for a malignant critic. 

Zola9 a town on the upper Benue (q.v.), near 
the eastern frontier of the (British) Royal Niger 
Company’s territoiies. 

Zolay I^MILE, the most celebrated, if not the 
best, French novelist of the last quarter of the 
19th century, is not a Frenchman by extraction, his 
father having lieen an Italian engineer, who, how- 
ever, executed works in France. The son was 
born in Paris on 2d April 1840, but passed most of 
his early life in Provence, returning to the capital 
for his school education. His father had died 
when he was a small boy, and when he left school 
he entered the publishing house of Hachette as a 
clerk. He became an active journalist [)retty early, 
and engaged not merely in fiction, but in criticism 
both of art and literature. Here he was almost 
uniformly unfortunate— indeed the rather silly title, 
Mes Haines, under which his chief critical articles 
have been reprinted, shows his weakness ; for you 
do not become or continue a critic by hating, out 
by loving.^ Like other journalists, he had to deal 
with politics, and was not much more fortunate 
here.; while later he attempted the drama with 
equal lack of success. The truth is that M. Zola, 
for good or for ill, was a novelist born : and after 
early beginning life immense work in this depart- 
ment he by degrees confined himself to it. It is 
not a little noteworthy that among his earliest 
work figure the charming Contes d Ninon, collected 
and published when he was four-and-twenty, which 
have none of the faults of his later and larger works, 
and have sometimes been thought, not always by 
the least competent cntics, to show him at his veiy 
best. This faculty for short stories showed itself 
again and again in Nouveaux Contes d Ninon, 
published ten years later (1874), in the still more 
recent collections, entitled from their chief tales 
Le Capitaine Burls and Ndis MicotUin, and most of i 
all in the splendid Attagvx 'du Moulin, the fiii^t 

K iece of a^ collection ot stories by himself and 
is chief disciples entitled Les Soirees de Midan 
(M. Zola’s countiy liouse), and published in the 


year 1880. Long before this latter date^ how- 
ever, the author had become one of the most 

J irominent and contested figures in the French 
iterature of his day. In the later years of the 
empire he had formed with Flaubert, Daudet,' 
the Goncourts, and the Russian novelist Tur- 
genief a sort of informal society, which discussed 
all things literary, and which tended in the persons 
of its younger members to form what is called the 
Naturalist school — a name, of which, in contradis- 
tinction to ‘ Realist,’ M. Zola claims the copy light. 
Among other works he published in 1867 a book, 
Ther^se Baqnin, in which again othefte have seen 
his greatest work, and which certainly is a very 
powerful and remarkable picture of the effects o^ 
remorse. 

But it was not until after the war that, in 
imitation to a certain extent of Balmc, he began 
the great series of novels genemlly called Les 
Rougon-Macqnart. It is seldom that two years 
have passed without an addition to this series, 
which now contains, with branches and comple- 
ments, a score or so of volumes, not proceeding in 
strict chronological order, but all connecteil by the 
appearance, more or less, of the same or dill event 
members of the family. This singular collection 
of books is, in the strictest sense, a collection of 
novels with a purpose — or with several purposes. 
It is a curious fact that the southern nations, which 
have originated few of the scientific or philosophi- 
cal ideas of these later ages, have seized hold of 
them with a rather undisciplined avidity. The two 
‘ mother-ideas ’ of M. Zola’s CorrUdie Natnraliste, 
or as some would unkindly say, ‘ Corned ie 
Bestiale,’ have been the idea of heredity and the 
idea of a certain cerebral infirmity, which deter- 
mines in different ways the fate of individuals. 
But in working this theory into practice M. Zola 
has imported a notable difference. It has been his 
intention to apply it in the widest manner to the 
study of the aocument Immain — the records real 
or supposed of actual lives — and in order to do 
this he has taken the most extraordinary pains to 
master the technical details of most piofessions, 
occupations, and crafts, together with the history 
of recent and actual events in Franco. He began 
with a sort of general sketch and introduction 
calleil La Fortune des Rougon^ and then he 
diverged into specialist paths. La Cnr€e and Son 
Excellence Eughie Rougon dealt, or w'ere supposed 
by the author to deal, with the society and ohicial 
life of the later days of the Second Empire. La 
Faute de VAbht Mouret attacked the life of the 
countiy clergy and the results of celibacy, and, like 
La Conquite de Plassaus, a vivid study of provin- 
cial life, had some special admirers. Le Ventre 
de Paris busied itself with the lowest, or almost 
the low’^est, strata of the Parisian population, the 
life-history of the hcdles or markets — a theme 
which was later and somewhat dififerently treated 
in the most famous of the author’s earlier works, 
UAssommoir, a book specially depicting the vice 
ot drunkenness ; in Pot-BouiUe, wnich dealt with 
the lower bourgeoisie and their servants; in Au 
Bonheur des Dames, which handled shops. Um 
Page d Amour (much affected by some) and 
La Joie de Vivts (not successful as a whole, 
but very powerful ih parts) were more generally 
and ambitiously human. Nana, the ‘success of 
scandal ’ of the whole, was devoted exclusively to 
the cult of that great goddess, Lubricity, of whom 
we have all heard, and who certainly has her 
followers in France and elsewhere. V(Euwe, the 
opening of which, at least, obtained praise from 
critics not very fond of him, dealt with art and 
literature. La Terre ( the beastliest of the whole, 
unless that proud pre-eminence be allotted to 
Germinal^ which deidt with mining) was conse- 
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orated •to the French peasant. La Bite Bumaine 
contains much minute information as to the work- 
ing of railways ; Le Hive displayed a lemarkable 
acquaintance with the details of church ritual i 
V Argent exploited financial crashes; and La 
Dihdcle grappled mth the great disaster of 
1870. Dr Pascal ( 1803 ) is * a story of the emotions ; * 
Lourdes (1894), dealing wdtli faith healing, Borne 
(1890), a study of the Papal court, and Pum 
(1898) form a trilogy. FicondiU, ‘the gospel of 
[lopiilation,' was a work t)f 1899 ; ViriU\ violently 
anti-clerical, was translated in 1903; Jtistice was 
to have foritied one of the same series. Zola, who 
was repeatedly a candidal e for a chair in the 
•A.cadeniy, succuml»ed 29tk Septeniher 1902 to the 
fumes of a defective stove. 

It is impossible liere to do more by way of rrili 
vi'^ui than to note the principal objections that 
have heeii taken to Zola s book‘', and the replies 
made to tlie object ions. The paneg> lists of AL Zola 
say that convention had reigned long enough in 
literature ; that it was time for an uncompromising 
and scientific view of human nature to take the 
place of superficial observation and lomantic ideal- 
ism ; and that M. Zola h/is heraldc<l and led this 
transformation witli extraordinary vigour and skill. 
The adversary has urged from tlie beginning (and, 
wliile fully admitting the immense mdtisliy and 
remarkable power of the novelist, continues to 
uige) that liis whole conception of ait and natuic 
is radically wrong. It is pointed out tliat M. 
Zola in the first place seems to confine his atten- 
tion, by preference and cleliheiation, to sides of 
human nature wliicli, tliougli admittedly existent, 
are intermittent and exceptional : that where ho 
attempts other sides, as in Le Here, he is more 
conventional and uuieal than the ino*^t clfur-dedHtte 
sentimentalist ; that he has no notion or grasp of 
human nature as a whole. It is further uige<l that 
his attempt to turn the encyolopasUa into a novel, 
and to load his books w’itli technical information, 
leads occasionally to blunders which do not very 
much matter, and constantly to a stiff and inartistic 
presentment wliich matters veiy much. 

In 1897 M. Zola came conspicuously before his 
couiitiy ami the w orltl as a siifieier foi conscience* 
sake, lie took up with splendid courage the cause 
of Captain Dieyfus (q.v.), impeached the military | 
methods, declared the trial unfair and tlie resuft 
a scandal, denounced anti-Semitism, and niain- 
tiiiued the innocence of Dreyfus. M. Zola was 
tried and found guilty, but the verdict was an- 
nulled on technical grounds ; condenmed on a 
second trial to twelve inontlis’ imprisonment and 
a line of 3000 francs, he escaped to England, but 
le turned after the decision of the Com* de Cassation 
in 1899. He opposed (in vain) as unjust to the 
innocent the amnesty law of 1900, meant to bring 
to an end alLthe causes connected with Dreyfus. 

See studies by Shorard (1893), Toudouae (Paris, 1896), 
and Yisetelly. 

Zollikofer, Georg Joachim, a famous pulpit 
orator, born at St Gall in Switzerland, 5th August 
1730, became preacher at Murtenin 1754, at Leipzig 
in 1758, and died there, 25th January 1788. His 
sermons fill fifteen volumes (1789-1804). See the 
studies by Garve (1788) and plaudius (1783). 

Zollvereill (Ger., ‘ customs-union *), a union of 
the German states, under the leadership of Prussia, 
so ^ to enable them in their commercial relations 
wth other countries to act as one state. When, i 
after the war of liberation in 1815, the political < 
union, destroyed by the downfall of ‘the Holy i 
mnmn Empire,’ had been i^tored to a certain < 
in the German ConfederaUon ( see Germany, i 
Vol, V, p, 182), internal commerce was felt to be 
trammelled and depressed by the collection of < 


revenue at the frontiers of ev^iY and 

united action in regard to fotexgn 

impossible. The first suggestion ^ 

union came from Pmasia ; but it took Jfp^ 

before an actual beg^nlng was mad«^ 

longer before it reached its ultimate 

plan was opposed for a long Uihe by the 

and s]iecfal[ interests of many of the states, 

1834 eighteen states had entered a unioir 
of eight years; in 1835-^38 five more, in 1842^5!9 
other five, including Baden, Brunswick, FranltfbHt; 
and Hanover. During the term 1854-fi5 all the 
Cfcrman states were members except Austria, the 
two Mecklenburgs, and the Hanse towns. The 
events of the Au«^tro‘Pnissian war di^irranged ^ 
union. Tn 1867 a new customs-union was estab- 
lished l»e tween the Nojlli (German Confeileration 
and Ihivaria, Wiirtemlierg, Baden, and Hesse. But 
all sucli arrangements were rendered suiieriluous in 
J871 by the coiistiturioii of the German empire. 

Zoittbft^ in the highlands of the 8iiir4 (q.v.), 
seat of tlie Imperial (commissioner for Bittish 
Con tial Africa. See!NVASSA. I 

Zoinbor^ ^ royal free town of Hungary, capital j 
of the district of Bscs, near the Franzeii Canal, 42 ! 
iiiilefe NE. of E-ssek b> lail. Pop. 29,435. 

Zonaras Joannes, a historian who flourished 
at ( *onatantinoi)le in tlie 12th centiiiy, m'os private 
hccrctaiy to Alexius I. Comneiins, and i^iit the 
la^t yearn ot his life in the nionasteiy of At Elijah 
at Mount Atho*^. His chief vvoik, the Chrenneon, 
is a pool compilation giving the history of the 
woiltl fiom the ci cation to the death of Alexius in 
1118. It was edited by Wolf {1537), Du Fresne 
( 1686), Binder (2 vols. 1841 -44 ), ujul Dmdoil (6 vols. 
1868- 73). Zonaras wrote also on the Sgntagma of 
Pliotius, scholia to the New Testament, &c. 

Zob-geography. See Geographical Distri- 
bution. 

Zooglopa* See Bacteria. 

Zoold* See Hvdrozoa. 

Zoological ^dardens, London, familiarly 
known os the ‘ Zoo,’ a triangular piece of ground 
about 20 01*21 aci*es in extent on the iioith side of 
the Regent’s Park, containing one of the finest col- 
lections of animals in the world. The ground was 
' first rented in 1828 by the Zoological Society, 
wliicli was instituted two years pieviously. (5n 
1st Januai-y 1892 the society had 2983 fellows, and 
the gardens, whicli daring 1890 were visited by 
640,987 persons, during 1891 by 598,730, had 223® 
animals — 630 mammals, 1346 birds, and 256 reptiles. 

Zoolo^f the science of animal life, included 
along with Botany within the science of Biology. 

1 i’ll f 


along with Botany within the science of Biology. 
What has been said in the article Biology (q.v.) m 
regard to the place w*hich the study ot organisms 
occupies among other departments of knowledge, 
and in regard to the general evolution of tlie 
science, is entirely relevant in regard to zoology 
and ne^ not be repeated here. 


lue, or analyse tiiese into tneir parts — e.g. organs, 
tissues, and cells ; or arrange similar forms in 
groups— e.g. species, genus, family, older, and 
class, we ai*e considering morphological or statical 
relations, the organism^ actual life being left out 
of account. Anatomy and histology (or minute 
anatomy ), the results of classification or taxonomy, 
so much of embryology as is occupied with the 
description of form and structure at successive 
stages in life-history, and of palaeontology as is 
concerned with the structure of extinct animals 
must all be included under morphological zoology. 

(b) PhvHologieal. — When we study the hamts 
of an animal; or analyse its activity into the 
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functiouB of its part8-~e.g. organs, tissues, and 
cells; or investigate the cnemical changes oi the 
living matter itself; or consider the lue of tire 
animal as one of a pair, family, or herd, or in its 
complex inter-relations with the associated fauna 
and llora, we are investigating dynamic or physio- 
logical relations. What is often popularly called 
‘ natural history,* or, more technically, ‘bionomics,* 
is concerned with the ‘higher physiology* of 
animals, that is to say, with their life as intact 
individualities and .as active parts of the complex 
systems of things which we ccul nature. 

(c) Histariau.-^V/lien we inquire into the fauna 
characteristic of successive geological ages^ and 
endeavour to trace the history of a class, order, or 
the like ; or when we turn our attention to the 
development of individual animals, and seek to 
work out their life-history, we are nurauing studies 
technically described os palceoiitojogical and em- 
bryological respectively, but agreeing in this that 
they are both historical or ‘ genealogical. * 

(d) jEtiologtcaL — Finally, when we inquire into 
the conditions of organic change and progress, 
and endeavour to interpret either individual de- 
velopment (ontogeny) or racial history (phylo- 
geny ), our studies are cetiological. As a matter of 
fact these departments of zoology, though logically 
distinct, cannot be^atisfactorily pursued apai*t from 
one another, and all the greater stexm of zoological 
progress have been made T>y workers who combined 
the various inquiries. Of such all-round zoologi- 
cal work the best illustration is Charles Darwin. 
Kay Lankester distinguishes five branches of 
zoological study : ( 1 ) morphography, the work of 
the collector and system atist ; (2) bionomics, the 
lore of the farmer, breeder, field-naturalist, &c. ; 
(3) 2 ^o-dynaniic 8 , zoo-physics, zoo-chciuistry, the 
pursuit of the learned physician— anatomy and 
physiology; (4) plasmolo^y, the study of the 
ultimate corpuscles of living matter; (5) philo- 
sophical zoology. This division, which iiitroiUices 
some unnecessary new terms, may be readily har- 
monised with that to which we adhere and wdiich 
seems to be justified both by its logical clearness 
and by its correspondence with the great lines of 
progress in the past. 

History.— The rudiments of zoology must be 
looked for in the ancient lore of the hunter, the 
fisherman, the shepherd, and the breeder, and 
much may also be gathered from researches into 
the history of words, art, and religious customs, 
but the science first took definite shape in the mind 
of Aristotle (384-322 B.c.). He seems to Ijave 
known over 5(X) animals, and descril>es the struc- 
ture and habits of some of these ; he laid the 
foundations of comparative anatomy and taxonomy, 
and with remarkable insight discerned not a few 
important generalisations, such as the homology 
of organs. But the foundations which Anstotle 
so firmly laid remained for more than fifteen cen- 
turies almost unbuilt on, for Pliny (79 A.D.) was 
little more than an uncritical collector of current 
information, and Galen (200 A.D.), who dissected 
monkeys, was mther a human anatomist than a 
zoologbt. It is true, however, that in various 
countries, and at various times onwards to the 
Renaissance, there were restless inquisitive spirits 
wdio were neither disconra^d by the general lack 
of interest nor silenced by tlie frowns of the 
church. Many of these, however, were wont to 
cloak their zoological enthusiasm in mystical 
guise, and it is thus that we must interpret many 
of the allegorical works of medieeval times. Fact 
and fiction were strangely jumbled ; credulity and 
superstition ran riot along the paths of science; 
and the long persistence of the Phystologns (see 
Bestiary ), with its series of fifty fanciful emblems, 
is typical of the prevalent mood of the dark ages. 


The quickening of civilisation brought about bv 
the Crusades, the discovery of new lands by travel- 
leie like Marco Polo and Columbus, the loundiiig 
of universities and leaimed scx^ieties, the establh^- 
ment of museums and botanic gardens, the in- 
vention of pi'inting, the appearance of Aristotle*8 
works in translation and dilution, and many otlier 
practical, emotional, and intellectual movements 
gave fresh force to science, as indeed to the whole 
life of man. Among the results of this scientific 
I'enaissance were the labours of the ‘Encyclopse- 
dists * — such as the Englishman Edward Wotton 
( 1492-1655 ), who wrote a ti*eatise, Di DifferefitHs 
Animalium ; the Swiss Conrad Gesner (1616-66), 
author of a HistoHa Animalhini ; the Italiai^ 
Aldrovandi (1622-1605); and John Johnston or 
Jonstonus (1603-76), a Polish Scot, the author of 
a dozen Latin folios on natural history. By 
their industry a large mass of facts was accumu- 
lated, but of too many it must be said that 
their intellectual appetite was greater than 
their poAvers of digestion, and the progress of 
science was in miantity more than in quality. 
About the middle of the 18th century the best 
aims of the ‘ Encyclopaedists * were realised in 
BufiTon’s Histoire Naturelle vols. 1749-67), a 
work which in spite of its w’ide range— for tJje 
author took all nature for his province — was full 
of acute perce]>tions and useful suggestions. 

Instead of following further tlie chronological 
development of the science, it will be convenient 
to notice the great workei*8 in the dillerent depart- 
ments, although this will necessitate a certain 
amount of multiple reference, some of the greatest 
zoologists having done equally important work 
along several lines. 

I. MorpholofficaL — In the hands of John Kay 
and Carl Linnmus the results of their own industiy 
and the accumulations handed down from the 
Encyclopsedists began to take the form of a definite 
taxonomy. It is an instructive study, for which 
there is no space here, to contrast the classifica- 
tion which may be inferred from Aristotle’s works, 
and which persisted down to the time of Wot- 
ton and even afterw^ards, with that of Linne’s 
Sysienta Natures (1st ed. 1736; 12th, 1768), in 
wdiich six classes were recognised — Mammalia, A ves, 
Amphibia, Hsces, Insecta, and Vermes, and to 
follow’ the progress of taxonomy onw’ards. Lamai*ck 
drew' the distinction betw’een Vertebrates and 
Invertebrates with greater firmness than hereto- 
fore, and distinguished ‘apathetic* animals (In- 
fusoria, Polypi, Kadiaria, Tunicata, Vermes), 

‘ sensitive ’ animals ( Insecta, Arachnida, Crustacea, 
Annelida, Cirripedia, Conchifera, and Mollusca), 
and ‘intelligent* Vertebrata (Fishes, Reptiles, 
Birds, and Mammals). He was a firm believer in a 
scala natures, a regular series of increasing struc- 
tural complexity, and though this w’as illusory he 
did much towards reducing the chaos in wdiich he 
found Invertebrate animals. Cuvier, in his R^gne 
Animal (1829), elaborated the idea of four great 
typiPS or embi'anchements — Vertebrata, Mollusca, 
Articulata, and Kadiata. This rapidly gave way 
before more careful anatomical analysis, as may be 
inferred from the early classifications of K. Leuck- 
art, H. Milne- Ed w'ards, and T. H. Huxley, whicli 
in turn were destined^ to be superseded as embiyo- 
Iqmcal and palaeontological research came to the 
aid of anatomy, and as taxonomy began to be pro- 
foundly influenced by evolutionary conceptions. 
As a type of these modem or ^nealogical classi- 
fications we may refer to that of E. R^Xankester, 
^ven in his article ‘ Zoology * in the Encyclopesdia 
Hritannica. See also the detailed classifications in 
the articles Vertebrata, &c. in this work. 

Among those who have prosecuted the anatom- 
ical anal^'sis of the animal body, revealing those 



homologies on which a sound comparatiTe fumtoni y 
is basedf Cuvier stands foremost. Meckel, 
Joliannes Miiller, Lenckart, Gegenbaur, and Dohrn 
among Germans ; Miine-JBdwards and Xacase- 
Dutm^s in France; Owen, Huxley, and Kay 
Lankester in England may l>e cited as rex>reseiita* 
live of comparative anatomists. The analyse of 
organs into tissues which Bichdt worked out in his 
Anatomie G4fUrcUe has been followed out in great 
detail by zoologists, Leydig^s Histologie des 
Men^chen und der Tkiere (Frankfurt, 1857) being 
a conspicuous example. The niicrosco]»ic study 
of organisms •which had been in progress since 
the days of Malpighi (1628^"&4), hwainiaerdaiii 
(i637~S0), Hook (1635-1702), and esj^ecially 
Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), led beyond tissues 
to tlie component cells, and in 1838-39 Sclnvann 
and Schleiileii formulated their Zellcn/e/wc, the elab- 
oration and correction of w'liich has been the chief 
task of modem comparative histologists (see Cell, 
Embryology, Protoplasm ). This ultimate mor- 
phological analysis which leails to the study of 
the Jiving matter itself lias been aided by the 
perfecting of the Microscope (q.v.), and by the 
elaboration of histological technique- fixing, stain- 
ing, imbedding, and microtome section-cuttiug. 

ll. PkifsiologicaL — If we <liHregard a few pioneei*s 
anti isolated observations, such as llarvey*s dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, we may 
associate Albrecht von Haller (1708-77) and John 
Hunter (1728-93) as the founders of physiology. 
They be^an to <lo for tlie functions of organs what 
Cuvier did for structure. Among the many illus- 
trious zoologists who have continued their labours 
Johannes Aluller (1801- 58) is prominent, for to Ids 
own marvellous industry and to the impulse which 
he gave to bis jiupils (including many of the most , 
famous living zoologists of Germany) we may refer 
much of what we know of comparative pliysiology 
—a de})firtinent which has, liowevcr, lagged behind 
its counterpart in comparative anatomy. 

Parallel to the morphological analysis from organ 
to cell wfis the gradual deepening of physiological 
study. BichS^t’s penetration beneath tlie functions 
of organs to tlie properties of tissues ; the ohysio- 
logical study of cells by Schwann, Max Sciinltze, 
and many othem ; the experimental work of Claude 
Bernard, and his appreciation of tlie essential 
similarities of function in plants and animals, lead 
gradually' to the modern study of protoplasmic 
metabolism (see Protoplasm), and to such in- 
quiries as those of Krukenherg on the comparative 
physiology of animals or those of Metsclinikoil' on 
the functions of leucocytes. 

III. (a) EmhryologicaL — The study of individual 
development is the youngest departmertt of zoolog- 
ical study, for although Harvey in 1651 sought to 
establish the fundamental fact ovuvi est 
ordiiim commune omnibus aniinalibusy and the true 
conception, that organs arose by new formation 
{ep^enesis) and not from the unfolding of some 
invisible preformation, the efforts of his prophetic 
genius were in gi-eat part futile, and the doctrines 
of the * preformationists ’ {lersisted. Nor did im- 
mediate progress follow even wiien Wolff in 1759 
ably reasserted Harvey’s doctrine of epigenesis, for 
it was not till 1817 that Pander took npemDryological 
work virtually where Wolff had left it. In fact it is 
from the work of Von Baer (1792-1876) that we 
must date the foundation of modern embryology, of 
which one of the most illustrious representatives 
was the late F. M. Balfour (see Embryology). 

(b) FalosontologicaL — Although Leonardo da 
Vinci, Palissy, and others had mscerned the true 
nature of fossils as remains of ancient life, and 
Woodw'ard (1665-1722) had begun to collect and 
understand some of these, we need not hesitate to 
coll Cuvier the founder of palosontology. To the 


' fragineittaiy' remains of tiie extisict 

signal success the piinciple hoI the oi 

\ parts,’ and he was the first to be^ 
of palsBoiitologlcal and anaton^al^faebl iir 
yielded such important results. Anfionj^rObnllfeiir 
ators of Ills work have hem Owen 
Biitain, Quenstedt and Zittei in G^manyj» 
i in France, Marsh and Cope in America. 

IV. jEtMogicfd.-^A^rt from the philosophical 
spe^lations of Greek philosophers, a few itjKHv 
logical snggesiiojis found in the works of , Aristetle# 
the e\"ohitionary emc of Lucretius, and analpgous > 
endeavoui-s^ towards an u^tiology, the first smous 
interpretation of organic nature is that of Buffcin. , 
Buffon ( 1707-88), Krasinas Darwin (1731-1802), and 
Lamarck (1744^1829) may l>c called the three old 
masters in sctiology, and along with these we must 
associate Treviranus (1 776-1837 )> Geoffroy 
HUaire, Goethe, and Oken. But the great master 
of them nil was Charles Darwin, fellow- workers 
with wdiom have l>een Alfre<i Kussel Wnllaoe, 
Herbei*t Spem^er, Ernst Haecditd, and Thomas 
if. Huxley. Of recent yeans most of the lemling 
zoologists have contrihuted to the tliscUHsion of 
the jiroblerns of evolution, but the most prominent 
contributions are those of Weismann (q.v.). 

lliBiJOGKAPHT.— L. vou Grkff, PiblioOu'k des Pro- 
fessors der Eoolofjie und ret'fjfeiehenden AnaUtmie (Leip. 
isyi ) ; Eoofoffical Jttrart'd (Zool. Koc., Iiondou ) from 1864 
ojiwarda — annu&i ; Eoofotjiscfter J (dirc»heric%t ( Zool. 
Stttt., Naples) from 1879 onwards — iuinual ; Bibliotheca 
jristorico-naUmUis (Engolmann), works from 1700 to 
1810; Bibliotheca Eoolotjica ( Carus and Kngolmanu ), 1840- 
01, continued by O. Tiuiclienbcrg, 1801-80; Eoologischer 
An-zeiger (fortnightly); Atiatomiscktr Anzeiger (foit- 
nightly 1; Arckivfiir NaturgcschiclUe (yearly from 1836); 
JourifUitZ of jHofml Microscopical Society (bi-monthly); 
Bojfal Society* s Catulngue. of Scientific Papers (from 
1800); L. Agassiz, BiMiogrrtphia Zool^icc et OtologUe 
( ed. by" Strickland and Jardiue, Kay Society, Lond. 1848- 
54 ). Siiecial bibliographies in the laigc monographs. 

Ocncral History of See articles AnaTOMT, 

Biology, Ckll, EMiiBYOLoor, Evolution, Phtbiologv, 
PntiTOPT.ASM ; J. V. Carus, Gesckichtc da’ Zoolofjie 
(1872); W. Whewell, History of Inductive Sciences 
(1840); E. Perrier, La. Philosophie Zoologiqae avant 
Daridn ( 1884 ) ; E. Haeckel, Natural History of Crea- 
tion (trails. Lond. 1879); E. Hay Lankester, article 
‘Zoology,’ Encyclopivilia Britannica ; H. A. NicholsoQ, 
Natural History : its Rise and Progress in Britain ( 1888); 

E Krause, Die Allgpneme Weltanschauung (1889). 

Mmiographic Sci’ies,-- lieports of the Voyage of JY.Af.^S'. 

^ Challenger f Pauna und Flora des Oolfes von Ncapdy 
Catalogues of British Museum — Natural History, 

I General XrorA-^.—Bi’onn’s Klasscn und Oi'duungen des 
Thierreiehs (1859 et seq. ; since re-edited by Various 
authorities), Brohm’s Thierleben (3d ed. 10 vols. 1890 
ct seq.), I^eunis, Spnomis des Thierreiehs (ed. by Lud- 
wig, Hanover, 1880), W, Hatchett Jackson’s edition of 
Kmleston’s Forms of Animal Life ( Oxford, 1888 ). 

General Morphology.— Generelte Morphologic 
(1866); H. Spenoer, Principles of Biology (1864-66); 
Leuckart, Morphologie dcr wirbelbiscn Thitre (1848); 
Carus, Thierische Menphologie (1853) ; Broun, MorplioL 
Studien (18^) W. His, Unsere Kf^rperform (1875) — of. 
Proc, Boy. Soc, Fdin, (1^8); Jaeger, Allgemeinc Zoologic 
(1878) ; Geddes, ‘Morphology,’ Eney, Brit, 

Comparative Anatomy, — G. Cuvier, Lectms d^Anaiomk 
compar^e (6 vols. 1708-1805 ; 2d ed. 8 vole. 1835-46) ; J. 

F. Meckel, System der vergleich.’ Anat, (6 vols. 1821-33) ; 

H. Hilne-!)^ wards, Lecons sur la Physiologie et PA natomie \ 
compofrlc (14 vols. 1867-81); F. Leydig, Vom Bau des \ 
tkierischen Kffrpers (1864), Lehrbueh dcr Histologie I 
(1867); C. G. (&ras» Lehrbueh der Zbotomie (1818; 2^ j 
ed. 1834); B. Wagner, Handbueh dcr verfjlcich, Anat 
(1834; M e<L 1843-48, 2d vol. by Frey and Leuckart); 
Von Siebold and Staamufl^ Lehrbueh d, vergL Anat, 
(1845); C. Beigmann and E. Leuckart, Anat,-physiol, 
UebcrsielU des Thierreiehes (1852); O. Schmidt, Hand- 
buch der vergL Anat, (7th ed. 1876); B. Owen,^ Com- 
parative Anat, (4th ed. 1871); Huxley, Anatomy of In- 
vertebrates (1877) and Vertdrkued Animals (1871); CL 
Qegenbaur, Qrundriss d, vergL AnaL (1878; trans. by 
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F. Jeffrey Bell, revised by Ray Lankester, 1878); C. 
Clans, Orundzilge d. Zoologie (4th ed. 1880-82; French 
trans. 1884) and Text-hook of Zoology by Sed^ick, 

1884-85); E. Wiedersheiin, Comparative AnaU ofverte- 
hrata ( trans. by W. N. Parker, 1886 ), and larger work un- 
translated; A. Lang, Text-book of Comp, Anat. (re-e<L of 
O. Schmidt’s, trans. by H. M. and M. Bernard); B. 
Hatsohek, Lthrhuch d, Zoologie (1888 et eeq,), 

ComparaVive Physiology . — Claude Bernard, Ph^no- 
mhiee de la Vie Commune aux Animaux et aux 
VegHaux (1878); Paul Bert, Zcpons Bur la Phyaiologie 
compar^e dc la Respiration (1870) ; Krukenberg, Verglei- 
chend-PhyBiologische Studien and Vortr&ge (1881-89); 
F. Jeffrey Bell, Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
( 1887 ) ; A. B. Griffiths, Comparative Physiology ( 1891 ) ; 
Halliburton, Physiological Chemistry (1891); Bunge, 
Physiological and Pathological Chemistry (trans. 1890). 

Embryology . — A. Kolliker, Entwickelangsgeschichte {2d 
ed. 1876); F. M. Balfour, Comparative Embryology 
(1880-81); M. Foster and F. M. Balfour, Elements of 
Embryology (2d ed. by Sedgwick and Hcai)e, 1883); 
A. C. Haddom Introduction to the Study of Embry- 
ology (1887) ; O. Hertwig, Lehrbuch der Entwickelungs- 
geschichte (2d ed. 1888; French ed. by Julin); E. 
Korscliolt and K. Heider, Eniwickelungsgeschichte dei* 
wirbellosen Thiere (1890 et seq.). 

Palceontological.—PL. A. Nicholson and II. Lydekker, 
Palceontology (1889); K. A. von Zittel, Palaontologie 
(1876 et seq .) ; M. Neiimayr, Die Stdmtne des Thiert'eichs 
(vol. i. 1889); A. Gaudry, Lcs Enchainements da Monde 
Awi/naf (1888“90)? | 

Geographical Distribution. —A. R. Wallace, Geo- ' 
graphical Distribution (1876); A. Heilprin, Geographi- 
cal and Geological Distribution ( 1887 ) ; W. Marshall in 
Berghaus’ Physikal. Atlas 1887 ) ; £. L. Trouessart, La 
Qiographie zoologique (1890). 

Boo]^ of Travelling Naturalists^e.g. C. Darwin, 
Voyage of the Beagle (Lond. 1844; new ed. 1890); H. 
W. Bates; Naturalist on the Amazons (new ed., with 
Life by E. Clodd, Loud. 1892); T. Belt, Naturalist in 
Nicaragua (2d ed. 1888) ; A. R. Wallace, Malay Archi- 

f elago (1869), Tropical Nature (1878), Island Life 
1880) ; Wyville Thomson, The Depths M the Sea (1873), 
Voyage of the Challenger ( 1886 ) ; H. N. Moseley, 
Naturalist on the Challenge^' (1879; new ed. 1892). 

Etiological . — Darwin, Origin of Species (1859), &o. ; 
Herbert fencer, Principles of Biology (1864-66); 
Haeckel, QcnercUe Morphologic ( 1866 ), &c. | A. A 
Wallace, Darwinism (1889), &c. 

Practical Manuals . — A. M. Marshall and C. H. Hurst, 
Practical Zoology (3d ed. 1892); T. J, Parker, Zootomy 
(1884); C. Vogt and E. Yung, TraiU T Anatomic com- 
pares pratique (1885 et seq.); W. K. Brooks, Inverte- 
brate Zoology (Boston, 1882); T. H. Huxley and H. B. 
Martin, rev. cd. by G. B. Howes and D. H. Scott, 
Elementary Instruction in Practical Biology ( 1888 ) ; P, 
Girod, Manipulation de Zoologie (2 vols, 1879-81); A, 
Bolles Lee, Mierotomist*s Vade Mecum (2d ed. 1891). 

Atlases . — C. G. and O. Cams, Erlailterungstafeln zur 
vergleichenden Anatomic (1826-52); R. Wagner, /cones 
Zootomiem ( 1841 ) ; O. Schmidt, Handatlas der vergl, 
Anat. (18.52); J. V. Car us, leones Zootomicoe (1867); F. 
Leydig, Tafeln zur vergl. Anat. (1864); G. B. Howes, 
Atlas of Practical Elementary Biology (1885); A. de 
Vayssidre, Atlas d* Anatomic comparie des InvertebrH 
(1889) ; W. R Smith and J. S. Norwell, Illustrations of 
Zoology (1889). 

General Natural History.— BvehaCs Thierleben (8d ed. 
by Pechuel-Loesche, 10 vols. Leip. and Vien, 1890 et 
seq.); Cassell’s Natural History (ed. by P. Martin 
Duncan, 6 vols. 1882) ; Standard or Riverside Natural 
History (ed. by J. S. Kingsley, 6 vols, 18^). 

Zoophyte (Gi*. zdon^ ‘an animal,’ and phyton^ 

‘a plant’), a term signifying animal- plant, em- 
ployed by Cuvier in liis earlier attempts at classi- 
ncation to designate numerous siniine animals, 
sedentary in habit, often with a superficial resem- 
blance to plants. As Cuvier used the term it was 
practically useless, for, like the title Radiata, in 
which it was afterwai*ds incorporated, it was 
applied far Um widely to have any precision. If 
now used it is restricted to hydroid colonies (see 
Hydroids). It would be more accurate if read 
backwards, phytozoon, or plant-like animal. 


I Zoospore. See Spore. » 

Zorndorf. a Brandenburg village, 5 miles N. 
of KUstrin, where on 2oth August 1768 Frederick 
the Great defeated the Russians in one of the 
bloodiest battles of the Seven Years’ War (q.v,). 

Zoroaster. Ziapodarfnts, or ZaSpadaTris (so the 
Greeks pfonoiinced the name of Zarathushtra), the 
founder or reformer of the ancient religion of the 
Parsees, appears as a historical person only in the 
earliest portion of the A vesta, the GAtliic hymns, 
where the aspirations, hopes, and fears of an actual 
human agent are unmistakably presqpt. His name 
means ‘ Bay-camels ’ (hardly * Old -camels ’), itshtra 
being a frequent termination, as in ‘Fleet-camels,* 
Frashaoshtra. His father was Pourusaspa, ‘ Manjr- 
horses his wife was Hvogvi (i.e. of the Hvogvas) ; 
his daughter was Pouru-chista, the Discreet. His 
family name was Spitama. This much we may 
accept from the statement of documents, but as 
soon as we leave the last GAtha, Which was tlie 
wedding-song of his daughter, we have no reliable 
data. vVhetlier he was bom in Ragha, the ‘ Zara- 
tliuslitrian * province ( possibly later so called from 
its having become a political and ecclesiastical 
centre), or nearer the scene represented in tlie 
VendidAd (chap, i.), where countries to the east 
are mentioned (so more probably), or, again, 
whether A tropatene was his nome, one thing seems 
certain, whicii is that all the pei'sons named in 
the GAthas belong beside him. Notwithstanding 
Yasna, xlvi. 1, with its ‘to what land (district) shall 
I turn?’ which probably gave rise to the erroneous 
opinion, he was no immigrant or emigrant going 
prophetically from country to country ; for such a 
career at such an age would have been soon cut 
short by his execution. He is thoroughly at liome 
and among his relatives in the GAUias. As the 
centre of a group of chieftains, one of whom was the 
king VlshtAspa ( ‘ Horse- owner ’ ?), he was cany- 
ing on with varying success a political, military, 
and theological struggle for the defence or wider 
establishment of a holy agricultural state, whose 
laws and principles encouraged pastoral labour, 
tillage, and tlirift,' as against the freehooting 
tendencies of Turanian and Vedic aggressoi's. In 
the coui-se of liis career he composed religious- 
political hymns, the GAthas, of which we have 
now only fragments surviving in metres which 
appear ( or reappear ) in the ^lik and in other parts 
of the Veda. (See under Zend also for the iieriod 
in which he lived, which is even more uncertain 
than that of Homer, hut which cannot be placed 
later than 800 B.C., and may he greatly earlier.) 

See I*ABSBE3; Marion Crawford’s novel, Zoroaster; 
and Prof. V. W. Jackson’s Zoroaster the Prophet of 
Iran (1899). 

ZosimnSy a Greek historian, who held office at 
Constantinople under the Emperor Theodosius II. 
(408>450). His Historia Nova, a compilation 
mainly from earlier writers, is in six hooks ; the first 
sketches the history of the Roman emperors from < 
Augustus to 305 A.D., the other five deal more 
minutely with the period ending at 410. His style 
is concise, clear, and interesting. He seeks to 
unfold the causes of the decline of the empire, 
and, being himself a pagan, he adduces as the 
chief the neglect of paganism. The best editions 
are by Bekker (1837) and Mendelssohn (1887). 
— For Pope Zosimus (417-418), see Pelaoius. 

ZoaaveSt a body of troops in the French aimy, 
which derives its name fi-om the Zwawa, a tribe 
of Kabyles in the Algerian province of Constantine. 
These Kabyles had Tong b^n employed as mercen- 
aiies by the deys of Algiers ; and after the conquest 
in 1830 the French took them into their ser- 
vice. At first companies were formed coii,8isting of 
French and Kabyles in certain proportions, officers, 
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subal^ms, and fiK)ldier8 being selected from either 
race ; but as it was soon found that the system of 
commingling the two races did not promote the com- 
radeship intended, the French and Kabyles were 
formed into separate companies. Their hrst colonel 
was Lamoriciere, under whom and his successor, 


suggested to Keynolds the id^ Ci| ;tih6 
Academy. , ’ ; 

Zuff^ the smallest hf the Swiss 
area<»92sq. m. and a pdp.,{l9(K>) w 
Bouth-easteni borders on the Alptne region, 
and is hilly and pastoral ; the iiorth-w'estenk part, 


^ ^ — . , — , , — — . ■ IB lUAiy HUM , tiie Atvi vii- untw, 

Cavaigfiao, they distinguished themselves in many enclosing a great part of tiie I^ke of Zug, is a rich 
a bloody conflict with the Ambs of the south, l>eatttifui country of cornfields and orchards. 

GratluaUy however the native element was elimln ! ti,g inhabilAnts soeak Oernian. and are Catholics. 


Grail uaily however the native element was exitnin- 
ated, ana since 1840 the Zouaves may be considered 
as French troops in a ouasi-Moorish dress. They 
now amount to upwards of 10,000 men, divided i 
into four regiments of four battalions each. | 
They are recruited from veterans of the ordinary | 
^nfahtry i*egiinents who are distinguished for their 
fine pliysique and tried courage. I 

Wiien the French and the African elements of j 
the original Zouave battalions were separated, the I 
Africans were constituted into a sej^arate body, 
under the name of Algerian Tirailleurs, a force I 
still recruited in Algiers to form a part ( also four f 
regiments) of the regular French army. They are j 
usually spoken of as Tureos, and became too well ! 


Tlie inhabitants speak German, and are Catholtos.. 
•>^Ztig, the picturesque meditoval capital, situated, 
at the north-east end of tlie lake, 34^ niiltas off 
Zurich by rail, has a pop. (1900) of 0470. Meuxy 
persons were killed herb in July 1887 by the fall of 
about thirty hou.<^s into the lake. 

Zuider Zee^ a large gulf jmnetrating deep into 
the Netherlands, l)etweea 5T 26' and 63® 20' N. 
lat., about 60 miles in length, and 210 miles in 
circumference. The islands Texel, Vlieland, Ter 
Sclielling, Ameland, and Schiemionnikoog, reach- 
ing in chain from tlie most northern point of 
Hoi land, are the remains of the former line of 
coast, wliich form a breakwater against the North 
Sea. From Dunkirk in French Flanders to tlie 


known in the brarico CTerman Avar. Tn 1860 a north of Ilolland the interior is defended from the 


corps of French soldiers was organised at Home as 
Papal or Pontifical Zouaves, under Lamoricibre, 
who w^ere disbanded in 1871. 

ZoiltSI»an.sberg:f ^ X'idge of mountains (3000- 
4000 feet) in the north-east of the Transvaal, which 
is a continuation of the Dra/cenberge (q.v.). 

ZschokkCf Johann Heinrich Daniel, an 
eminent German w’riter, w'as born at Magdelmrg, 

March 22, 1771. He ran away from school, was 
some time a strolling playwright, then a student 
at Frankfort, afterw^ards lectured there and adapted 
plays, set out on travels and finally opened a , ^ 

boarding-school at Keichenau in the Orisons. , to cut oil* the Zuider Zee from the Y, through which 
In 1798 he published his Oeschichtc des Fret- R broad sbip-caual (see Canal, fig. 6) has been 
staats dcr drei Biinde in Rhatien, then removed niade lietween Amsterdam and the North Sea. 
to Aarau, where he was employed as .a com- On both sides of the new canal the Y has' been 
missioner to settle the affairs of Unterw'alden, Uri, drained and tunied into about 12,060 acres of rich 
Schwyz, and Zug ; later lie was a member of the land. The new waterw'ay w^os formally opened by 
(beat Couneil of Aargan. He died at Aarau, the king in 1876. A drainage scheme, which a 
June 27, 1848, His books include histories of , state commission ( 1892 -94) recominendeil. propose 
Bavaria and of Switzerland , and a long series of ! to reclaim, in 31 years, 460,000 acre.s at an esti- 
talea, among them Dcr Creole^ AlamonUtde, Jorut- [mated cost (with compensation to fishermen) of 
than Frockf Clementine^ Oswald^ and Meister ■, £31,(XK),000. See Holland ; and Havard, Dead 
Jordan* The most pbpular of all his writings CUies of the Zuyder Zee {\xfixiH* 1876). 
was the tier 1809-16), translated Zulus {Ainazuhis), a branch of the great Banta 

Hours of Meditation and This (q.v.) division of the linnian family, among whose 

was a Sunday periodical, supplying a complete sections the aggregate of tribes or clans now gener- 
exposition of modem rationalism, with an elo- ally known as the Zulus are conspicuous for their 
quence and zeal for sound morality worthy of the physical and intellectual development. By nature 
best days of orthodoxy. brave and are given to field sports, and, 

Zsohokke’s collected writings fill 35 vols. ( 1861-54 ). where opportunity offers, to border forays and inter- 
A few of his tales ((yoWwial-cr’s Villwje, Lover's Strata- trilial strife. A noticeable feature in their nature 

is that when a fight is definitely over (bitterly and 

1876) and Bom (1886), and KellePs zur Poli- ^ remain, nor are feelings of rev<mge harl^^ 

iiecken Thdtigkeit H* Zschokkes mS-lSOl (Aarau, 1887). n^n^st each other. Ihe Zulu polity w that of a 

CCS < pure democracy, the chiefs being elected, and hold- 

M niiles SE. of oifiQe during the pleasure o? the people. This 

ChemnitzTiy rail. Pop. 7869. pleasure is given expression to through parents to 

ZuccarOt Taddeo ( 1629-66 ), painter, has left subheads ot districts, through them to tlie heads 
a number of pretentious but not valuable frescoes of larger districts, and through these in turn to 


sea by sandhills or dunes. Here, as at the mouth 
of the Scheldt, the sand-banier was broken, and 
in 1282 the ivatcrs overflowing the low lands separ- 
ated the province of Fneslandfrom the peninsula of 
North Holland, and, having united with the small 
inner lake Fl€*,vo, formed the present Zuider Zee. 
In it lie the inlands Wieiingen, Ihk, Sebok- 
laiid, and Marken, with a pop. of about 6000. 
From the south- w^est of the Zuider Zee a long nar- 


Jr rom tne soutu-w^est oi tlie binder /.ee a Jong nar- 
row' arm, called the Y (pronounced /), fomierly ran 
nearly due west through the peninsula of Holland. 


neany due west through the peninsula ot Holland. 
A .strong 8ea-<hd^e and locks have been constnicted 
to cut off the Zuider Zee from the Y, through which 


at Rome, and a few easel-pieces of no especial 
merit.— His younger brother, Federigo ( 1543- 
1609), had some merit aa a painter of portraits 
and other works in oil (he painted (}ueen Eliza- 
beth, Mary Queen of Scots, &c. during a tempor- 
ary exile), but gave most of his time to tasteless 
frescoes — he disfigured Florence cathedral with 
some 300 fifpires nearly 50 feet high and extrava- 
gant in attitude, which time, hdwever, has merci- 
fully done much to hide. Zuccaro decorated the 
Esoorial for Philip II. of Spain, and founded at 
Rome in 1695 the Academy of St Luke> which 


pleasure is given expression to through parents to 
subheads or districts, through them to tlie heads 
I of larger districts, and through these in turn to 
the chief du*ect. Legislation occurs in the same 
wav, through an expression of feeling from the 
body of the people to the chief throuj^i the heads 
of districts. , A very complete, though unwritten, 
code of law, civil and criminal, exists and is well 
known to every adult Zulu. Polygamy is practised 
throughout the country, and has been from time 
immemorial; the mamage-tie, however, with the 
tenth or twentieth wife is as sacred as where 
monogamy prevailB. As a race the Zulus are 
conspicuous for their morality and freedom from 
drunkenness and crima Missionary efforts to 
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Christianise have been more tolerated and acqui- 
esced in than successful. Tlie purauits of ihe 
people are pastoral. Trading is little known, and 
the arts are limited to the primitive needs of 
simple iron- work, pottery, and ornaments of copper, 
ivory, horn, or wood. 

In the beginning of the 19th century the 
Zulus proper were a small clan w'ho, resrmnding 
to the ambition of the warlike cliieftain Tsliaka, 
became efubroiled with most of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, with the result that one hun- 
dred or more clans, once considered as strong as 
the Zulu clan, w^ere attacked in detail and com- 
pelled to acknowledge fealty to the Zulu clan 
proper. Tsliaka during the first quarter of the 
century dominated South Africa practically from 
the Zambesi to the Capo Colony, and this as con- 
clusively and successfully and by much, the same 
methods os Napoleon dominated Europe for the 
time. Subsenuent to this date the Zulus became 
restricted in tins dominion by the advent of pioneer 
Europeans in the Cape Colony and the Dutch re- 
publics and Natal. Tsliaka was succeeded in 1828 
i>y his brother Dingaan, wlio was assassinated for 
political reasons. He in turn was succeeded by 
Umpanda, who reigned over a third of a century, 
dying in 1873. He left as his successor Cetewayo, 
who reigned from Y874 until 1878 as paramount 
chief over a Zululand which included not only tlie 
Zulu land of to-day, but a large portion of what is 
now within the borders of the Transvaal and Ama- 
tongaland. In 1878 Sir Bartle Frere, the then 
Hi^i Commissioner for South Africa, assumed the 
policy that British interests in the territories bor- 
dering on Zululand Were threatened by the exist- 
ence of the independent nation occupying that 
country. Acting on this policy, he, in opposition 
to the views held by Sir Henry Bulwer and other 
otiicers of the crown in South Africa, sent on the 
11th December 1878 an ultimatum to Cetewayo, 
which was of a nature to create war between the 
Zulus and the British. War being declarei], active 
steps were taken to invade and subjugate Zulu- 
land. General the Hon. F. A. Thesiger (Lord 
Chelmsford) was detailed to conduct the military 
operations. Five columns were thrown into the 
country, but owing to mismanagement they all 
proved unsuccessful, the main one being almost 
annihilated by the Zulus at Isandula (q.v.) on 
January 22, 1879. The gloom of this fearful 
disaster was slightly relieved by the heroic and 
historic defence of Rorke’s Drift (q.v,). The 
other columns, after a series of small battles, in 
which any measure of success was to a large extent 
attained by the colonial volunteers attached to 
them, recoiled on their bases, and were either shut 
up at Etshowe or ordered back to the British side 
of the Tugela River. Reinforcements were hurried 
forward from England, and the command of the 
military operations was handed to General Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. He arrived in Natal with the 
latter portion of the reinforcements; but Lord 
Chelmsford meanwhile had on the 4th July won a 
decisive battle at Ulundi. The result of the en- 
gagement was that the Zulus admitted themselves 
beaten, gave up the contest, and claimed the posi- 
tion of conquered and the protection of the con- 
querors. England, however, was opposed at the 
moment to the policy of annexation, and declined 
to take over the country despite the wish of the 
subj ugated people. The home authorities appointed 
thirteen chiefs to reign where only one hacf previ- 
ously ruled, with the result that anarchy and inter- 
necine strife ensued. In 1884, in which year Cete- 
wayo died, England was again asked to exercise 
sovereign rights in the countiys and so pacify it. 
This the government declined to do, and a party 
of Boer adventurers from the Transvaal entered the 


countiy and took sides with the combatants, suc- 
ceeding ultimately in obtaining for ' the Transvaal 
the best portion of Zululand. The remainder was 
annexed to England in 1887 as Britisii Zululand, 
but in 1898 was made an integral part of Natal, 
and has now representatives in both the Legislative 
Council and Assembly. In the Boer war of 18^®“ 
1901 several incursions >vere made into Zululand 
by the Boers, but the natives remained loyal amidst 
all attempts to rouse tlieni against Britain. 

See Thomas B. Jenkiiison, Amazulu (1882); Lady 
F. Dixie, In the Land of Misfortune (1882); Frances 
E, Colenso, Muin of Zululand (2 vola. 1884-85); Kev. 
Josiah Tyler, Forty Years among the Zulus (1892). 

Zumala-Cai^resnYf Tomas, the greatest o^ 
the generals of Don Carlos during the civil war 
of 1833-40, was born in 1789 at Ormaiztegua, in 
the Biscayan province of Guipuzcoa. He left his 
studies at Pampeluna to hght under Mina against 
Napoleon, and afterwards served under Quesada 
in the ‘ Army of the Faith ; * and on the re-estab- 
lishment of absolutism he was raised to the rank 
of colonel, and appointed governor of Ferrol. For 
his leaning to the party of the Carlists he was tried 
by court-martial but acquitted ; in 1832 with other 
Caiiists he 'was dismissed the army. But !n 1833 
the lising of the Bosque population called him to 
head the Carlist insurrection. His motley army 
was without uniform, ill-fed, and ill-paid, yet the 
vigour and personality of ‘ el Tio Tomas * were such 
that he was able to maintain effective discipline. 
He kept his opponents at bay, defeated Rodil in 
the valley of Amescoas, routed another force of 
Christinos at Viaiia, gained a second victory in the 
Amescoas valley, completely defeating Valdez, after 
a battle of four days, and routea Iriartc near 
Guernica. These brilliant successes turned the 
'weak head of Don Carlos, and led him to interfere 
with the plans of his daring and devoted general, 
who was anxious to strike for Madrid when the 
Christinos were paralysed with terror. Zumala- 
Carreguy Avas ordered to lay siege to Bilbao, but 
was mortally >vounded by a musket-ball, and died 
ten days later, June 15, 1835. See Carlists;- 
Henningsen’s Twelve Mxinths' Campaign (1836), 
and the Cornhill Magazine for January 1871. 

Zumbo* See Zambesi. 

Zuinpt* Karl, philologist, was bom at Berlin, 
20th March 1702, studied at Heidelberg and Burlin, 
and after holding posts in various higher schools 
became in 1827 extra ordinary, in 1836 ordinary 
professor at the universit^s and died 25th June 
1849. His best- known work is the Lateinische 
Grammatik (1818; 13th ed. by A. W. Zumpt, 
1874) ; also his editions of Curtius (1826 and 1849), 
Quintilian ( 1831 ), Cicero’s Verrine Orations ( 1830 ; 
and Commentary, 1831 ), and De Officiis (1837). 

He wrote books ou the Roman knights (1839), the 
numbers of the population in ancient states ( 1841 ), the 
philosophical schools of Athens (1843), the Roman dwell- 
ing-houses (1844), Roman Religion (1845), and the legal 
standing of the Roman citizen ( 1846). 

His nephew, August Zumpt, also a distinguished 
philologist, was born at KOnigsberg, 4th December 
1815, studied at Berlin, lectured in gymnasia there, 
and died 22d April 1877. He devoted himself 
especially to Latin epigraphy, and by liis studies 
therein threw great light upon Homan antiquities. 
See the Life by Padoletti (1878). 

Zimcrarla (Bzui^ria, Tsuni^ria, or Simgaria), 
the country of the Zungara, a people belonging to 
the Kalmuck or western Mongolian stock, a race no 
longer existing as a separate people. Lying be- 
tween the central Tion-sban highlands of the Russo- 
Cbinese frontier and the western Altai, it is a high 
mountain region, in which are the sources of the 
Black Irtish and the Hi The Chinese have lately 



jSUBBABAK 


rdcovex^ hold ixt Zungatia, includiiig Kot^ m^y \msy bM*\^ 


(q.v.). The j) 

gans, C9ihiese» 


ulatiott includee Ihiagaiia or Xim- 
almucke, and Kirghiz. 


Zurlmran# Fkakcisco (1598~1662)» Smnish 
painter, was bom the sou of a laboiim* in iBstre* j 
madnra^ who pei'ceived his talent and got hini into 
a studio at Seville. There he spent moat of his 
life, studious and laborious ; lus subjects are 
mostly of a religious nature, and he had a wonder- 
ful skill in such white draperies os those of the 


Bipcmtine edition of the dbanto, AtM 
printed «at the dufMd yrmm from 177i^. 



BW. of Prwfon. 01 its dhuiciiea the tnosi 
worthy 10 the Gothk Marieukirehe, which Sihim 
from 1451, was restored in 1880-42, and has a toner 
285 feet Mgb. Tlie old castle has been eonveited 


Carthusian T>ionk« Hfema«terpi.^, an altarp^^^ T fhn 

with many ij^Ue hpres. w ui the museum at facturei} hut the d»ief souree of its wealfli is the 
lauls Qtuich there a fuiious rich beds of coal in the sarrottuding distiict, which 
Cmcihxipn w preserved. The London National euipioy SOOO miners. Pop. ( 1900) ^,82».~ i^or the 
skHu'"^ hoWnig a pj-tlph^ts of Zwickau, see ASABAPTisrs. 

Zurich (Cer. Zurich), a not them canton of ~ j., . (lAitinised Uirieue 

Switmiand, drained by the Kliine and its tiihn ,*A® ^"‘iss Kcfonner, WBh honi at 

taiies, and traversed from NW. to SE. Ity lidges ''ddhaas, at the howl of tl»e valley, 

of lofty hills, between which lie tlirce valleys, of St Gall, January 1, 1484. He made 

forming almost its whole suifaco — tlio&e of tlio Studies in phiiosmihy and iiumdnity at 

Toss, the Glatt, and the Litumal, The last drains and \ lemia, in th^logy at Ba^l under 

the beautiful Lake of Zniicli, which, lying 1341 priest 

feet above sea-Jevol, is 2o miles long, and 24 miles Olanis in 1^1^ devoted himself to 

broad at the widest. Zurich has not a fertile soil. a 

but it is carefiillv cullivaietL Zutieh was one i f eplstlcs of St f aui At that time the Swiss 


feet above sea-Jevol, is 2o miles long, and 24 miles m uevoheu^ lumseii w 

broad at the widest. Zurich has not a fertile soil. | Greek, learning by heart 

but it is carefully cultivated. Ziuich was one | f ^mt time the Swiss 

of the earliest seats of the cotton manufacture their soldiers to^ ^mgn slates, end 

in Euroj)e, and the si>inuiug and w^'aviiig of cotton ! rn' a^ompani^ the 


in Jiurope, and the siunuiug and >vcaYiiig or cotton 

are still prosecuted w’itli great success. Tlie silk Glarus ^ held-chaplain. In I0I6 he was 

industry is neailv as important; and machinery, transferr^ to Einstein, then ^ now» a gr^t 
lielis, type, paper, «Jcc. are also manufactuicil. of pilgrims to the shrine of the Hlack \ irgin. 

Area, m sq. ni. Pop., Gei man speaking and mgh nia<le no secret of Ins contempt for the 
IWstaut, (1870) 284.788; (1900) 4.S(vm. superstiUon of such mlgrimages and all the 

Zufticn, the capital, 41 miles by rail NNE. of 1^*"^ IHomises of piomotion failed to pumhase Ins 
Lucerne and 43 NW. of (4lauis, is situated at the In •Decenjlier 1518 he wm elected to be 

point wheie the Limiuat iv<4ues from the Lake of 1 the minster at Zuncli, and one of hn» 

Zuiich and unites with its tributary the j^jihl. j b*st dutms wa* to rouse the council not to adiiiit 
It is one of the most prospcious manufacturing and <5itv gates ^rnhaixlin Banison, ivho 

commercial towms of Switzeilaiul ; yet the iiaiiow ^ fP ^®»bng indulgences throughout the 

streets and lofty houses of its older quartets, on the i began to preach plain 

high ground east of the liver, give it the quaint truth with greater boldness than ever, wnl 

appeaianceof ameditcvai city. Of the llomanesque grew lapidlj. In lo2I he succeeded 

cathedial, erected in the lltii and 13th centuries, kcejmig Zurich front joining the other cantons 
Zwingli was pastor, as Lavater 'was of the Peters- J? their alJnmce with Franc^ it is no sin to eat 
kircbe. The unhci'sity (1832) has 65 professors and on a fast-day, said the fearless pat not* 

5CK) students ; the famous polj teclmic, seven depait- P®^her, hut it is a great sin to s<dl human desh 


Lucerne and 43 


in keejuug Zurich from joining tiie other cantons 
in their ali lance with France — ‘it is no sin to eat 


5CK) students ; the famous polj technic, seven depait- 
nieiitb (engineering, building, foiestiy, agiicultuie, 

chemistry, &q.) and 1500 students. The Swi&s ^ ^ 1 a u 'ai 

National Museum (1898) has lidi collections of T«ckly *^^enced in debate by the Reformer 
Swiss antiquities and ait treasures. The town- (Jantta'-y 29. 1523). “'presence of the council and 
house (1699) and the si.x budges aie picturesque ?*f, men. Hw utter discomfiture was 

features. Fop. (1870)60,693; (1901)152,942. I? »w ,***? ¥ the city of 

^ . • At -rv X 1 ^ • i* toe Ivefoitued doctrines as set forth in Zwinch s 

Gireldmlaifd’ontho T^seriiere irdn^Hiv the 8i.xty seven theses. A second dfepntaUon followed 
Gueiaeilaim, on the Yssel, heie joined bj theHeikel, ^ presence of nine hundred (October 26-29, 1523), 

and the 'WijuHuis’ tower. AtKysselLSniUesN.. hai^)’ » Sw offortv thV^ 
is the boys’ refoimatory of ‘ Nedeilandsch Mettray ’ ^5.* 


for the slaughter. ' TJie Bishop of Constance now' 
sent his vicar-geneial to Zurich, but he w'as 
quickly silenced in debate bv the Reformer 


away, Zwingli married Anna Meyer (n^e Rein- 
haid), a widow of forty-three, in 1524; on Easter 


after the triumphant disputation in January, 
to the east, Sii Philip Sidney (q.y.) received his St Gall, Schaflfliausen. The Ana- 




1586. Pop. 18,004. 

Zuyder Zee* See Zuider Zee. 

Zrentsorodka* a Russian town 100 miles S. 
of Kieff; pop. 16,350. 


while the great controversy with Luther, whicii 
was to rend the Protestant clmrch, began and 
grew to its height. Zwingli first made public 
Jiis views on the Lord’s Bupper (q.v.) in his famous 


aEvnrailr a 4 .u^ lettser to Matthaus Alber (November 16, 1524), 

Austrians occunied in controversy closed with 

ing situated on the ^ tlf fruitless conference at Marburg, brought about 

S'iSlriJR to <KtoW W O. 

m ^ . TB »r ^ Luther, Jonas, Melanchthon, 

ZW6iDril€K61l (Fr. DeuX’ponts)^ an ancient Osiander, Stephanas Agricola, and Brenz; on the 
from 1410 a duchy, now incoiporated in other, Zwingli, CEcolampadius, Bucer, and Hedio. 
e Bavarian Palatinate. Its old capital, Zwei- Luther insisted upon identity in doctrine being 
'ficken (Lat. Bipontinum\ 46 miles by rail W. necessary amongst brethren, and his refusal to give 
Landau, has a large castle (now a court-house), the right hana of fellowship to Zwingli made 


w CUIUltSllv 

county, from 1410 a duchy, now incoiporated in 
the Bavarian Palatinate. Its old capital, Zwei- 
bilicken (Lat. Bipontinum\ 46 miles by rail W. 
of Landau, has a large castle (now a court-house). 


ZWINGLI 


ZYRIANOVSK 


the latter burst into tears. Of the fifteen articles 
prepared bv Luther, there was absolute agree- 
ment on the first fourteen, and even two-thirds 
of the fifteenth. In his view of this last question 
Zwiiigli rejects eveiy form of local or corporeal 
presence, whether by transubstantiation, impana- 
tion, or consubstantiation. He assails every Wm, 
however subtle, of the old Capemaitic (John, vi. 
51 -53, 69) conception of a carnal presence and 
carnal appropriation. He took his stand upon 
John, vi. 63, ‘The flesh pvofiteth nothing;’ but 
Luther wrote with chalk on the table before him, 
‘This is my body,’ as the truth of God which 
nothing could explain away. 

Meantime the progress of the Reformation had 
only aroused bitter hatred in the Forest Cantons, 
which foresaw the end of tlie traditional political 
importance they enjoyed in the diet. Zwingli 
divined that the political and religious questions 
could not be separated, but failed to bring the 
ProtestAnt cantons to see the real nature of tlie 
crisis. Five Roman Catholic cantons formed in 
November 1528 a separate alliance, to which the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria Avas admitted a 
few months later. Zurich declai'ed war in 1529 on 
account of the burning alive of a Protestant pastor 
seized on neutral territory, but bloodshea was 
averted for a tirfle by the first treaty of Cappel, 

J une 25, 1529. The Zurichers’ fears were lulled mto 
a fancied security, and Bern’s jealousy of Zurich 
hindered co-operation, while the Forest Cantons 
and Zug stealthily made their preparations. At 
length they made a sudden dash on Zurich with a 
force of 8000 men, and were met at Cappel by an 
ill-prepared and ill-lirovided force of but 2000 men. 
The men of Zurich made a desperate resistance, 
but were completely defeated, and among the dead 
lay the great Reformer, Oct. 11, 1531. ‘They may i 
kill the body but not the soul * were his last words* 


bation and election, Zwingli was as Calvinistic as 
Calvin or Augustine himself. As a man he was 
calm, intrepid, incorruptible, without the fire and 
genius of Luther, but with a sounder understand- 
ing and better balance of faculties. The most 
open-minded and liberal amongst the Reformeie, 
he grasped the conception of a broad Christian 
union, beyond unessential differences in doctrine 
and ritual, to which it can hardly be said the 
Christian church has yet attained. He had no 
faculty for metaphysical speculation, and his four 
dogmatic works are terse and clear beyond most 
wntings of their class : the Sixty-Wen Articles 
of Zurich (1523), the Ten Theses of Bern (1628), 
the Confession of Faith to the German Emperor 
Charles V. (1530), and the Exposition ot the 
Christian Faith to King Francis I. of France 
(1531)— his ‘swan-song,^ as Bullinger calls it, 
written but three months before his death. 

Zwingli’s Opera fill four folio volumes, ed. by Gual- 
ther, his son-in-law (1646). Later editions are by M, 
Schuler and J. Schulthess ( 8 vols. 1828-42 ; supp. 1861 ). 
A good selection in Gorman is that by Cliristoffel in 11* 
small volumes (1843-46). The chief is the Conimentariua 
de vera et falsa religione (1525); the rest are mainly 
occupied with the exposition of Scrij^ture and the con- 


troversies with the Pai)ists, the ‘ Catabaptists,’ and on the 
Eucharist There are Lives by Oswala Myconius (1.532; 
reprinted by Keander in ViUe quatuor Jkefornu 1841), 


Heinrich BuUingor (ed. by Hottinger and Vdgeli, 3 vols. 
1838), J. M. Scliulor (1819), Sal. Hess (1819), J. J. Hot- 
tinger (1841; Eng. trans. 1866), R. Christoffol (1867; 
Eng. trans. 1858), J. C. Morikofier (1867-69), G. A. Hoff 
(1882), and Usteri ( 1883), For his theology, see the 


but were completely defeated, and among the dead 
lay the great Reformer, Oct. 11, 1531. ‘They may 
kill the body but not the soul * were his last words.* 
Zwingli’s religious convictions came to him in- 
dependently of Luther, for he was preaching 
substantially the Reformed doctrines as early as 
1516, the year before tbe appearance of Luther’s 
"theses. He never had the inward struggle of 
Luther and Calvin, for he started from a different 
point from them, finding his way by degrees from 
Humanism to positive truth as the meaning of 
Scripture deepened in his mind. The inward 
sphere of the self-consciousness as renewed by 
God, in which man knows himself to be a child 
of God, was the region in which Luther’s religious 
speculation lingered ; Zwingli, on the other hand, 
emphasised the necessity laid upon man to cariy 
out God’s glory on earth by fulfilment of His will. 
Hence his patriotism, which sprang naturally from 
this religious root, and his uu-Lutuer-like zeal for 


jrrvi., xavvioify irans. z vois. lo/i;, irrincipal 

Cunningham’s Reformer's and the Theology of the Refor- 
mation ( 1862) ; A. Ebrard, Das Dogma vom heiU Abend- 
mahl und seine Oeschichte (1846); also the monograph 
on Zwingli by S, M. Jackson (1901). 

Zwitlaily a town in the extreme north of 
Moravia, 40 miles N. of Brunn by rail. Pop. 6351. 

ZyrollCf capital of the Dutch province of 
Overyssel, on the Zwarte Water, at the junction of 
seveml railways, 50 miles E. by N. of Amsterdam. 
Besides a busy transit trade it has foundries, 
shipyards, &c. Close by is Agnetenberg, in whose 
monastery Thomas & Kempis lived and died. Pop. 
(1901)30,848. 

ZygopliyllaeeiBf a natural order containing 
about a hundred species of herbaceops plants, 
shrubs, and trees, chiefly natives of subtropical 
countries. The most important genus is Guaiacum 
(q.v.). The abundance of species of Zygopliyllum 


f f ’ J naturally from and some other genera constitutes a most stftking 

his uu-LutUer-like zeal for feature of North African and Arabian deserts. The 
^ worship and constitution of flowers of Z, fahaao are employed as a substitute 

his repudiation of everything not for capers, under the name of Bean-capers, 
expressly enjoined in Scripture. Original sin he w,™-. o w 

regarded as a moral disease (wo?’6w^b or natural Zymosc* See Fermentation, 


defect, rather than as punishable sin (peccatum) 
or guilt. The latter term was limited to actual 
personal violation of God’s law, but was not 
applicable to the natural depravity of man, 
iteelf the source of such violation. He was 
the firet to maintain the salvation of unbap- 
tised infants, and he believed, moreover, in the 
^IvatKm of such virtuous heathens as Socrates, 


Plato, Pindar, Numa, Scipio, and Seneca. With 
regard to the universal fore-ordination and efiS- 
cacious providence of God, and in regard to vepro- 


lur cajieis, unacr tae name oi Dean-capers, 
Zymose* See Fermentation. 

Zymotic (Gr. eyme^ ‘leaven;* zymosis^ * fer- 
mion tation ’), a term for diseases caused by the# 
niultiplication of a living Germ (q.v.) introduced 
from without into the body. See Hiseases. 

Zyrianorsk* a mining town in a rich silver- 
producing district of Seinipalatinsk, near the 
southern frontier of Siberia, lies among the slopes 
of the Altai Mountains, on a head-stream of the 
Irtish; pop. 45(X). The Zyrians of the neighbour- 
hood, a tribe of the Altai Tartars, ore Shamanists, 
and live by hunting in the forests. 



INDEX 


OF SUBJECTS WHICH HAVE ^0 8PE('1AE AUTICLL*^, (Hi <)> WHICH rUBTULU IMOBMATIOK 

IS GJVKN l^JSDKB OTIIEK ilEADIAGS. 


Aath, 

AbbaMdes, 

Abbey Craig, 

Abbot, Charles, 
Abbotsford Club, 
Abdul-Mcjtd, 
Abecedarian Hymns, 
Aben, 

Abcokuta, 

Aberbrothock, 

AbercoiiN\ ay, 

Aberdeen, 

Abhidharma, 

Abingcr, Sco 

Abnichia, 

Abravanel, 

Abstract, 

Abu, 

Abury, 

Acacia, 

Acca, Accho, 
Acciaccatura, 
Acetanilid, 

Achar, 

Achitophcl, 

Achuied Pasha, J. 
Achromatin, 
Achromatopsia, 
Acierage, 

Acipenser, 

Acrisius, 

Acrylic Acid, 
Actomorphae, 

Adams, John, 

Addax, 

Adder, 

Adder-stone, 

Adder’s Tongue, 
Addington, Henry, 
Addington Park, 
Addressers, 
Aderbaijan, 
Adoptianists, 

./Eklesius, 

.£neid, 

Aerostation, 


Ath 

Call/ 

^ okhr^it^ * ' T oni 
hi oK'i^inb 
luiKcy^ 'jt 

ins, 

lit n 
Abbeokuta 
A>h>citth 
toHiiay 
Unit e* Sit us 
liutliihtsm, 517 
Scarlett ^Sit '/antes 
Brat, ktoj/oda 
Alaftuxnei 
Cotu n te 
Sangir Islands 
Avebury 
Shtittm 
Atrt 
Appo^iatura 
Anti/ibfin 
Bamboo 
Shaftesbury 
Bonneval, Djezzas 
Cell, 48, 52 
Colour ddhuiness 
Bank-notes 
Stiff geon 
Danab 
Acrolein 
Acctpitfis 
Pitcairn Island 
Antelope 
Abacus 
Snakes, 531 
OphiQglosset 9 
, Sidmouth 

Croydon 
Abhorrers 
Azerbijan 
Sabelltanism 
Frumentins 
ASneas, Virgil 
Balloon 


Aerotherapeutics, Compressed-air Bath 


iGther, 

^thiops, 

/Etiology, 

Affusion, 

African Lakes Company, 
African Mahogany, 
Afrikander, 

After-birth, / 

Aftei^damp, 

Agalaxy, 

Aganippe, 

Agaric, Fly, 

Agaric Mineral, 


Ether 
Ethiops 
Zoology 
Baptism 
y, Shirl 

Timber 
Africander 
Feeius, Placenta 
Choke-damp 
Agalactia 
Helicon 
Amanita 
Farina 


Aglaia 
Agoiu tui, 

Ago'ta, 

Agna, A|^.i irdicntc, 
Ahaggai, 

/\huta Ma d u>. 

Air, 

Airllnci, 

Aislia, 

Akhir Khan, 

Akenian '^tlcet, 
Akciman, 

Aklsk i, 

Alai Mountains, 
Aiambagh, 

Alana, 

Alane, 

Alaittm, 

A Lasco, 

Alba, 

Alban, 

Albanensians, 

A 1 1 )€itani, A rabiah 

Albategnms 

Albe, 

All)€!t Edward Nyan/n, 
Alberiinc Line, 
Albcrtite, 

Albiiius, 

Albite, 

Albrecht, 

Albuminoids, 

Alcahest, 

Alcester, 

Alcester, Lord, 

Alcides, Alcmene, 
Alcpfribas Nasier, 

Aldus Manutius, 
Alc-cost, 

Aleuts, 

Alexinoton, 

Alexis, 

Alexis, Wilibald, 

Alfalfa, Calij 


Cfjut 
Z)t uati-st.. 
Augusta 
,ntc, Cuat Wttla 

liahti'iz 

Offuu^d, Aiud 
halt it a 
Bt'd^L 0/ llltn 
Ay. ^ hah 
AB^hantst'zn, j'i 
Caml ruige 
A/u rmnr 
Akluilz kh 

, Aiui, 

Alum hfu;h 
J kabah 
A list us 
Alarm 
Lasco a) 
Alva 
Albany, na 
C athat I 
Arabian I an t^uagt, 366 
..\stfoMomy, 

Alb 

Nyan/n, J/uta SVzigv 
Saxony, 186 
Bitumen 
Alcutn 
Felspar 
Albert 
Digt stion, 8i8 
Alkahest 
Bu ester 
Seymour 
e, Hercules 

T, Rabelais 

, Crichton 

Cost maty 
Alaska 
Naphtha, 385 
Alexei 

, Hdriug 

California, Lucerne 


Alfred of Beverley, Alured 

Alfuros, Celebes 

Alga marina, Grasswrack 

Algeziras, Algeciras 

Algtim, Almug 

A liasica, A laska 

Alighieri, Dante 

Alignment, Camac, Standing Stones 
Alkarsine, Cacodyls 

Aliat, Babylonia, 636 

Allemand, Cardinal, Basel ( Council of) 
Allgood, Chenopodium 

All Hallows, Haliowen, All-Saintd 
Alliaco, Petrus de, Ailly 

All Souls College, Oxford 

Al-Mamun, Arabian Language, 365 


Ahn in lua* 

AlrnarairoM, 

AiMysius, Sf, 
AlphoniUs, Pmius, 
Alp horn, 

A1 Ra>-clud, 

Aired, 

AUatia, 

Allrnr, 

Altdorf 
Mthoi p, 

Allorf, 

Alva ma ina, 

Alveol ir Abvctss, 

Aniaclavat, 

Amafuiffu, 

^m^rigb, 

Ama 7 on'^.tone, 

Ambato, 

Ambeiboa, 

Amboncs, 

Ambieitc, 

Ambrosian H>mn, 
Ameiican Cloth, 
American Island, 
American Ivy, 
American Organ, 
Amesbury, 
Amido'Caproic Acid, 
Amir, 

Ammonia, Acetate of. 
Amor, 

Ampelideai, 

Ampere, 

Amphineura, 

Atnrlta, 

Amun-Ra, 

Amyrine, 

Anacapri, 

Analyst^-, Volumetric, 
Anamesite, 

Ananas, 

Anasarca, 

Anatta, 

Ancud, 

Anderledy, 

Andesine, 

Andreanov Islands, 
Anemoch^rd, 

Angary, 

Angariya, 

Angeiotogy, 

Angelica l^utatio, 
Angelus Domini, 
Angkor, 

Anglo-Cymric Score, 
An-hui, 

Anicuu, 

Anne of Cleves, 


Carnet 

JMasnrron 

Lithography 

Comaga 

Mle 
Kuh-hot n 
Hat onn 
X J idrrd 
tyauc iuary 
Con f sing 
xiitorf 
spencer 
Lift 

Gfasswraik 
TeUh 
ll 'eavcf-bird 
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